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PREFACE 


So  brave  a  title  as  I  have  given  this  small  book  seems  to  demand  apology  or  explanation. 

Children  often  receive  names  for  which  there  is  no  justification  at  the  time :  no  baby  is 
Frank  or  Augustus  or  deserves  to  be  called  Patience  or  Grace  :  but  there  is  always  a 
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possibility  that  they  may  grow  lip  to  be  worthy  of  such  names. 

This  book  is  a  small  one  but  I  hope  it  will  grow.  Even  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  was 
not  always  as  large  as  it  is  to-day.  I  believe  that  the  Encyclopaedia  Sinica ,  in  spite  of  all  its 
deficiencies,  will  prove  so  useful  that  another  edition  will  be  called  for,  and  then  another,  and  that 
each  edition  will  be  fuller  than  the  last,  till  a  work  is  produced  that  is  all  by  sinologues  and 
specialists  and  that  is  worthy  of  the  proud  name.  But  this  smaller  book  had  to  come  first. 
Besides,  the  name  is  a  good  one. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  writer  how  incomplete  the  work  is.  With  more  time  the 
number  of  articles  could  have  been  doubled  and  almost  every  article  made  twice,  as  long.  But  most 
of  the  book  T  did  alone,  and  much  of  it  in  the  spare  hours  of  a  busy  life  ;  only  towards  the  end, 
when  I  felt  sure  the  book  could  be  completed,  did  I  seek  for  help.  A  bigger  work  would  have 
required  time  and  capital  and  a  staff  of  writers.  On  its  present  scale  it  will  be  of  use  to  the 
ordinary  student  and  reader,  while  it  will  also  provide  a  basis  for  a  fuller  work  to  follow. 

In  my  researches  I  found  a  writer  who  alluded  to  a  certain  dictionary  as  being  ‘  still-born,’ 
and  he  further  referred  to  it  as  a  4  mere  skeleton.’  I  should  be  sorry  for  my  book  to  be  called  a 
4  still-born  skeleton,’  but  I  am  pleased  to  think  it  is  the  framework  on  which  a  more  complete  and 
worthier  Encyclopaedia  may  be  elaborated. 

My  heartiest  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  G.  E.  Morrison,  who  not  only  gave  me  complete 
freedom  to.  use  his  famous  library, — the  best  in  the  world  for  my  purpose, —but  also  encouraged  me 
by  sympathy,  advice  and  help  in  many  ways.  Sir  Charles  Eliot,  both  in  Hongkong  and  Peking, 
was  always  ready  to  assist,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  the  Buddhist  religion,  and  even  allowed 
me  the  free  use  of  a  work  of  his  on  Buddhism,  not  yet  published.  M.  Paul  Pelliot  not  only 
helped  with  kind  advice  and  correction  but  contributed  an  important  article,  while  Prof.  Edouard 
Chavannes  favoured  me  with  some  valuable  notes.  Professors  H.  A.  Giles,  E.  Id.  Parker, 
Henri  Cordier  and  Berthold  Laufer,  though  they  have  not  supplied  any  articles,  have 
expressed  the  kindest  interest  in  the  book  and  have  readily  answered  various  queries.  Dr.  Paul 
8.  Reinsch,  the  United  States  Minister  to  China,  proved  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  work  by 
having  it  provided  with  valuable  articles.  Lastly,  I  must  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  at  Zi-ka-wei,  who,  with  their  usual  charming  courtesy,  gave  me  all  the  assistance  they  could, 
placed  their  library  at  my  disposal  and  wrote  some  important  articles  for  the  book. 
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As  regards  other  contributors  of  matter  ;  the  bulk  of  the  work  was  done  by  myself,  as  already 
stated,  and  it  was  only  when  there  seemed  a  reasonable  hope  of  publishing  that  I  ventured  to  ask 
specialists  for  help.  I  then  found  that  there  was  no  lack  of  ready  helpers  for  a  work  that  promised 
to  appear  early ;  it  might  have  been  in  vain  to  ask  for  help  at  the  beginning,  but  at  the  end  I  find 
that,  by  delaying  publication,  many  more  valuable  contributions  might  be  obtained.  In  only  two  or 
three  cases  has  any  remuneration  been  offered ;  the  help  has  been  given  with  generosity  and 
enthusiasm,  because  the  contributors  recognized  the  value  of  such  a  book  to  the  public. 

Of  these  contributors  Mr.  J.  D.  de  La  Touch e  has  perhaps  taken  the  most  pains,  for, 
besides  writing  the  article  Ornithology,  he  has  corrected  all  the  lists  of  birds  which  appear  in  the 
book.  It  must  be  understood  that  Mr.  La  Touche  is  not  responsible  for  these  lists,  but  they  are 
far  more  correct  than  they  would  have  been  if  lie  had  not  kindly  read  them.  Several  of  the 
Government  Ministries  and  Services  have  provided  articles  which,  whether  signed  or  not,  will  be 
recognized  by  the  reader  as  authoritative,  and  my  special  thanks  are  due  for  papers  or  material  to  the 
Inspectorate  General  of  Maritime  Customs,  the  Directorate  General  of  Posts,  the  Chief  Inspectorate 
of  Salt  Revenue,  the  Ministry  of  Communications  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
Among  the  names  which  I  am  permitted  to  mention  are  those  of  F.  Sherfesee,  Esq.,  (. Forestry )  ; 
W.  T.  Collins,  Esq.,  ( Mining ) ;  Dr.  C.  C.  Wane,  (Railways)  ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Wang,  ( Geology ) ;  H.  Van 
dee  Veen,  Esq.,  ( Conservancy )  ;  Chang  Chien,  Esq.  and  W.  R.  Strickland,  Esq.,  {Salt  Revenue). 

I  am  further  indebted  for  special  articles  or  material  to  E.  G.  Hillier,  Esq.,  c.m.g.; 
Dr.  Wu  Lien  Teh  ;  E.  T.  C.  Werner,  Esq.;  H.  Von  Heidenstam,  Esq.;  Rev.  G.  G.  Warren: 
Rev.  A.  C.  Moule  ;  Rev.  E.  Morgan  ;  Dr.  A.  Stanley  ;  Mrs.  F.  Ayscough  ;  G.  Lanning,  Esq. ; 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  I.  Woodbridge  ;  Rev.  Pere  Courtois,  s.j.  :  Rev.  Pere  J.  de  la  Serviere  s.j.  ; 
Rev.  A.  P.  Parker,  d.d.  ;  Rev.  Arnold  Foster,  b.a.  ;  Lionel  Giles,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ;  Rev.  J.  P. 
Bruce,  m.a.;  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Esq.;  H.  Charley,  Esq.,  d.sc.  ;  Pere  Gauthier,  s.j.;  and 
Norman  Shaw,  Esq.,  who  has  written  most  of  the  articles  on  the  products  and  export-s  of  China,  and 
has  supplied  many  statistics.  In  most  cases  contributed  articles  have  the  writer’s  initials  appended, 
but  some  contributions  are  anonymous,  and  to  various  short  notes  it  seemed  hardly  necessary 
to  add  the  initials. 

After  my  wife’s  return  from  England  in  1916  she  became  very  helpful,  writing  a  number  of 
important  articles  and  moreover  undertaking  the  notices  of  all  the  Protestant  Missions  in  China, 
thus  ensuring  completeness  and  uniformity  of  treatment  in  that  subject.  She  has  also  been  of  the 
greatest  assistance  in  the  laborious  work  of  reading  proofs,  etc. 

Mr.  Z.  T.  Woo,  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  North  China  Branch,  has 
given  me  some  welcome  help. 

Finally,  my  very  hearty  thanks  are  given  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore  of  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Walsh, 
Limited,  who  from  the  inception  of  the  work  has  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  it,  and  without  whose 
friendly  co-operation  and  unsparing  hard  work  the  book  could  not  have  been  out  so  soon,  and  would  not 
have  shewn  so  satisfactory  an  appearance.  Only  those  who  have  had  the  experience  can  know  the 
difficulties  of  producing  such  a  work  in  the  Far  East,  far  from  resources  and  by  the  labour  of 
Chinese  workmen  whose  English  is  of  the  scantiest.  The  typographical  errors  which  have  escaped 
notice  till  too  late,  but  which  are  not  numerous,  will  be  easily  pardoned,  and  the  necessity  for  using 
a  new  mark  over  the  u  (as  in  Tzu)  :  this  one  change  in  the  Wade  system,  being  constant 
throughout  the  book,  can  cause  no  confusion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about  the  difficulties 
ydijch  the  Great  War  has  caused  both  to  printer  and  compiler, 


As  to  the  romanization  of  Chinese  characters,  Wade’s  system  has  been  adhered  to  as 
far  as  possible.  It  has  not,  however,  been  possible  to  be  uniform.  Names  of  places  like  Foochow, 
Hangchow,  etc.,  must,  of  course,  be  spelt  according  to  the  accepted  usage.  In  the  case  of  Missions 
in  the  southern  provinces  the  names  of  places  are  given  as  recorded  in  the  Mission  Reports,  and 
are  often  difficult  to  recognize  by  one  who  only  speaks  mandarin.  Further,  the  Post  Office 
authorities  have  issued  a  list  of  place  names,  and  these  must  generally  be  accepted  though  different 
from  the  Wade  system.  Uniformity  has  therefore  been  impossible,  but  the  Chinese  characters 
will  be  sufficient  help  to  those  who  can  read  them.  As  to  other  Chinese  Words,  not  geographical 
names,  it  has  hardly  seemed  fair  to  alter  the  romanization  in  contributed  articles,  and  the  Wade 
system  is  therefore  again  departed  from,  but  again  the  characters  will  prevent  misunderstanding. 
Where  Chinese  words  form  the  title  of  an  article,  not  only  are  characters  given,  but  cross-references 
have  been  used  freely,  so  that  the  reader  who  looks  e.g.  for  Tsin  will  at  once  know  he  must  turn  to 
Chin.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  that  a  character  is  romanized  in  two  ways  in  the  same  article,  and 
I  offer  no  excuse. 

Even  in  personal  names  there  will  be  found  something  to  forgive. 

It  seems  natural  to  use  the  title  ‘  Pore  ’  for  all  Roman  Catholic  priests,  whatever  their 
nationality;  and  since  the  books  consulted  about  them  were  generally  in  French  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Fathers'  names  are  often  in  a  French  form  when  they  should  rightly  be  Italian,  Portuguese 
or  Spanish. 

With  regard  to  the  books  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  at  the  end  of  each  article  :  it  must 
hot  be  supposed  that  these  are  all  I  have  consulted.  The  references  are  often  to  those  works  which 
are  most  accessible,  or  to  those  which  will  put  the  student  on  the  track  of  further  books,— they  are 
often  inclusive— in  being  referred  to  Mouse,  for  example,  one  is  also  referred  to  the  authorities 
Which  Morse  may  indicate. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  observe  a  true  proportion  in  the  treatment  of  subjects,  and 

this  for  several  reasons.  But  it  mav  be  observed  that  everv  reader  Will  lie  inclined  to  think  too 
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much  space  is  given  to  those  subjects  which  have  no  interest  for  liiim 
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The  arrangement  of  headings  is  strictly  alphabetical:  that  is,  there  is  no  grouping  of 
Certain  classes  of  Chinese  sounds  such  as  Chi,  Shan,  etc.  Thus  Ch‘in  Dynasty  and  Ch‘in  State  will 
be  separated  by  Clung,  etc.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  requires  some  care  on  the  reader’s  part, 
yet  it  may  be  less  irritating  than  the  other  system. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  the  dollar  is  always  the  Mexican  dollar. 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  find  mistakes  enough  in  the  book,  and  I  shall  be  thankful  to  have 
them  pointed  out.  But  not  everything  which  seems  an  error  is  really  one  ;  it  may  be  that  the  reader 
has  depended  on  a  single  authority.  To  give  the  simplest  illustration  possible,  Chinese  Gordon, 
leader  of  the  Ever  Victorious  Army,  is  called  Peter  in  William’s  Middle  Kingdom,  yet  I  am  not 
in  error  when  I  name  him  Charles  George,  A  hundred  similar  but  more  difficult  examples 
blight  be  given. 

I  send  the  book  out  in  the  sincere  hope  that  it  may  help  to  interpret  and  open  up  China  to 
the  foreign  reader,  and  may  increase  mutual  respect  and  knowledge  between  East  and  West. 


SAMUEL  COULING. 


Shanghai,  August  25,  1917, 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


The  abbreviations  in  this  book  are  very  few  except  those  know 
to  everyone. 


N.C.B.R.A.S. 

R. A.S. 

B. E.F.E.O. 

S. J. 

C. M. 

L.M.S. 


North  China  Branch,  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Bulletin  de  1’Ecole  frangaise  de  FExtreme  Orient. 
Society  of  Jesus  (Jesuits). 

Congregation  of  the  Mission  (Lazarists). 

London  Missionary  Society, 
etc. 
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ABACUS,  %  $$  suan  p‘an,  reckoning  opiate, 
the  counting-board  used  by  the  Chinese.  It  is  a 
frame  with  a  number  of  wire  rods  parallel. 
These  are  divided  unequally  by  a  transverse  bar 
of  wood.  On  each  rod  are  seven  balls,  five  on 
one  side  of  the  dividing  bar  and  two  on  the  other. 
Each  of  the  five  on  the  first  wire  counts  singly, 
but  each  of  the  two  balls  counts  as  five  and  when 
both  are  drawn  to  the  dividing  line  they  stand 
for  ten.  The  next  wire  to  the  left  will  similarly 
deal  with  tens  and  the  next  with  hundreds. 

It  is  apparently  indigenous,  though  closely 
resembling  that  used  by  the  Romans ;  it  is 
derived  from  an  old  system  of  counting  by  tallies, 
and  came  into  use  in  the  3rd  century  a.d.j 
according  to  Schlegel,  in  the  12th  according  to 
Lacouperie  and  in  the  14th  according  to 
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It  is  also  called  ch‘iu  p‘an  3^  ball-plate. 

There  has  recently  been  some  enthusiasm 
shown  for  the  use  of  the  abacus  and  it  is  being 
taught  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the 
elementary  schools.  But  the  method  is  only  of 
use  for  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
to  a  limited  extent  for  division.  The  extraction 
of  square  roots  on  the  abacus  or  simplification  of 
fractions,  for  example,  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
there  is  always  the  objection  that,  in  case  of  an 
error  the  whole  calculation  must  be  made  over 
again. 

Vissiere  :  llecherches  sur  Vorigine  de 
V abaque  chinois;  Schlegel  :  T‘oung  Pao,  1893, 
p.  96 ;  Lacoijperie  :  N umismatic  Chronicle,  vol.  iii, 
3rd  series,  p.  297. 

ABEEL,  DAVID,  an  early  missionary  tc 
China,  sent  by  the  American  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  q.v.  (through  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  q.v.).  He 
reached  China  in  company  with  Bridgman  in  1830. 
He  paid  one  visit  to  the  west  on  account  of 
health,  travelled  a  great  deal  in  the  Indies  for 
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the  Board’s  information,  entered  Amoy  directly 
it  was  open  (1842),  and  being  sent  home  in  a 
dying  condition  died  at  Albany,  N.Y.  in  1846. 

ABEL,  CLARKE,  chief  medical  officer  and 
naturalist  to  the  Amherst  Embassy.  Unhappily 
nearly  everything  he  collected  was  lost  on  the 
homeward  journey  through  the  wreck  of  the 
Alccste  in  the  Straits  of  Gaspar  north  of  Pulo 
Beat,  east  of  Sumatra.  He  wrote  an  account  of 
the  journey  and  Embassy. 

Abel  :  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Interior 
of  China,  etc.,  London,  1818. 

ABHIDHARMA,  a  Sanscrit  word  translated 
into  Chinese  as  lun  discourses.  The  Lun  tsang 
or  Thesaurus  of  discourses  is  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Chinese  Tripitaka  or  San  Tsang;  it 
contains  translations  of  Buddhist  works  on 
philosophical  subjects.  See  Buddhist  Canon. 

ABORIGINES.  The  earlier  occupants  of 
Chinese  soil  still  exist  in  large  numbers  in  the 
provinces  of  Kueichow,  Ssuch‘uan,  Yunnan,  Kuang- 
si  and  Kuangtung.  In  Yunnan  about  two-thirds 
of  the  population  consists  of  them.  Altogether  180 
tribes  have  been  named,  numbering  many  millions 
and  occupying  territory  larger  than  that  of  France. 
In  some  cases  they  are  on  their  own  original  soil, 
elsewhere  they  have  retreated  to  the  mountains. 

No  great  family  in  the  world  is  so  little  known 
as  these  non-Chinese  races.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  bewildering  number  of  senseless  names  given 
to  them  by  the  Chinese.  In  the  Topography  of 
Yunnan  141  tribes  of  them  are  mentioned  separately 
without  any  attempt  to  classify  them. 

They  have  been  divided  according  to  language 
by  both  Bourne  and  Davies  into  three  classes, 
Bourne’s  being  Lolo,  Shan  and  Miao-tzu ;  Davies 
similarly  divides  them  into  Mon-Khmer,  Shan  and 
Tibeto-Burman  families.  In  Bourne’s  account 
will  be  found  22  vocabularies  and  also  specimens 
of  Lolo  script. 
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Following  Davies,  who  also  gives  various 
vocabularies,  the  Families  are 

(i)  the  .Mon-Khmer  Family,  comprising  the 
Miao-Yao,  the  Min-chia  and  the  Wa-Palaung 
groups. 

(ii)  the  Shan  Family,  embracing  all  the  tribes 
speaking  Shan  or  Tai  dialects. 

(iii)  the  Tibeto-Burman  Family,  comprising  the 
H  si-fan,  the  Lo-lo  and  the  Kachin  groups. 

These  groups  are  again  subdivided.  To  the 
Wa-Palaung  group  belong  the  Wa,  La,  and  P‘u-man 
tribes.  The  Moso  belong  to  the  Hsifan  group. 
The  Lo-lo  group  includes  also  the  Liso,  the  La-hu 
and  the  Wo-ni  tribes.  To  the  Burmese  group 
belongs  the  Ma-ru  tribe. 

The  Miao  and  Yao  languages,  though  they  lack 
very  close  resemblance  to  the  Annamese,  Cambodian 
and  Talain  languages,  are  classified  with  the  Mon- 
Khmer  Family,  because  of  the  construction  of  their 
sentences  The  noun  precedes  the  adjective,  the 
thing  possessed  precedes  the  possessor,  the  subject 
precedes  the  verb,  and  the  verb  precedes  the 
object.  The  Miao  call  themselves  Mhong,  while 
the  Talains  call  themselves  Mon.  Though  the 
Min-chia  language  is  more  Chinese  in  construction, 
yet,  according  to  both  Lacouperie  and  Davies, 
it  contains  a  sufficient  foundation  of  similar  words 
to  justify  its  inclusion  among  the  Mon-Khmer 
Family. 

Because  the  Chinese,  Shan  and  Tibeto-Burman 
Families  are  more  closely  allied  to  each  other  in 
speech  than  they  are  to  the  Mon -Khmer  Family, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Mon-Khmer  separat¬ 
ed  in  very  early  days  from  the  original  stock  and 
settled  in  Indo-China  long  before  the  others. 
There  are  evidences  which  point  to  the  presence 
of  a  smaller,  darker  race,  before  the  coming  of 
the  Mon-Khmer  Family. 

About  many  of  the  tribes  very  little  has  been 
written.  Some  notes  on  the  more  important  ones 
are  given  below,  in  alphabetical  order.  To  save 
repetition  the  names  only  of  authors  to  be  referred 
to  are  given  after  each  tribe,  while  a  full  list  of 
the  works  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

CHUNG  CHIA  3fijj  jit  is  the  name  given  to 
some  non-Chinese  tribes  living  in  Yunnan,  Kuei- 
chou,  Kuangsi  and  Kuangtung,  numbering  between 
six  and  seven  millions.  They  are  akin  to  the  Shan 
tribes  of  Burma,  the  Tai  of  Tonkin,  the  Lao 
tribes  on  the  borders  of  China  and  possibly  to 
the  Li-mu  or  Loi  tribes  of  Hainan.  Some  of  their 
houses  resemble  those  of  the  Shan,  being  built  on 
piles.  They  are  a  distinct  race  from  the  Miao-chia, 
and  are  more  respected  by  the  Chinese.  Most  of 
the  Chung-chia  claim  to  have  come  from  Kiangsi. 
The  probable  reason  for  this  claim  seems  to  be 
that  when  Chinese  were  sent  to  subdue  the  wild 
tribes  in  the  south-west,  (Keh-lao  or  Miao-chia) 


and  occupied  the  conquered  territory,  the  soldiers 
married  the  women  of  the  superior  Chung-chia. 
Fere  Roux  states  that  the  name  Chung-chia  means 
“sons  of  all  races”  and  was  given  to  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  this  alliance.  Clarke  states  that  the  word 
means  “  the  middle  tribe  ”  meaning  the  tribe 
inferior  to  the  Chinese  and  superior  to  the  Miao. 
The  Chinese  words  adopted  into  their  language 
are  pronounced  as  in  the  Kiangsi  dialect. 

There  appear  to  be  three  classes  of  Chung-chia, 
the  Pu-i,  the  Pu-Na  or  Pu-la  P^lJ  and  the  Pu-lung. 
Koux  states  that  they  are  called  I-chia  by  the 
Chinese,  but  Clarke  regards  this  term  as  another 
name  for  the  Lo-lo. 

The  men  dress  like  Chinese,  but  the  women 
wear  tight  coats  and  long  skirts  and  do  not  bind 
their  feet.  They  do  three-quarters  of  the  work. 

They  appear  to  worship  no  deities,  though  they 
recognise  a  Good  and  an  Evil  Being.  They  have 
no  legends  of  the  creation  or  deluge,  as  the  Lo-lo 
and  Miao  have.  Exorcists  are  employed  in  times 
of  sickness  or  calamity  to  drive  away  the  evil 
influences  and  sometimes  sacrifices  are  offered  in 
front  of  “  spirit  ”  trees.  Roux  writes  that 
formerly  they  worshipped  a  cross,  and  that  at  one 
time  he  saw  one  of  these  in  a  pagoda.  It  used  to 
be  carried  about  in  procession,  its  arms  hung  with 
eggs,  each  covered  with  little  crosses. 

They  are  -ruled  by  local  headmen,  but  disputes 
they  cannot  settle  are  carried  to  the  Chinese  courts. 
They  are  fond  of  litigation  and  the  Chinese 
consider  them  crafty  and  dishonest. 

They  have  no  written  language.  Their  speech 
is  monosyllabic  and  contains  different  definite 
articles.  Many  of  the  words  resemble  those  of  the 
Shan  dialect. 

The  Chung-chia  do  not  dance  but  love  singing. 
Formerly  they  used  to  hold  competitions  in  im¬ 
provisation.  Their  burial  sacrifices  differ  from 
those  of  the  Chinese. 

Roux ;  Clarke. 

HEAD-HUNTERS.  The  Yonuum  tribe  of 
the  Southern  savages  of  Formosa  and  the  Atayal 
tribe,  the  Northern  savages  of  Formosa,  are  head¬ 
hunters.  Human  heads  are  offered  at  all  their 
celebrations,  and  adorn  the  entrances  of  their 
huts. 

The  Wa  tribe  found  between  the  Salwin  and 
Mekong  rivers  in  Yunnan  and  across  the  border  in 
Burma  are  also  head-hunters. 

Arnold  ;  Taylor. 

HEI  MIAO  ^  ,  black  miao,  the  most 
important  tribe  of  the  Miao,  so-called  because 
they  wear  dark-coloured  clothes.  They  are  found 
in  S.E.  Kueichou  and  are  the  most  intelligent  and 
self-reliant  of  the  Miao.  Some  say  they  originally 
came  from  Kiangsi. 

Clarke  ;  Davies  ;  Johnston, 
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HUA-MIAO  f£|g,  flowery  miao,  are  a  Miac 
tribe,  so-called  because  their  women  wear  parti¬ 
coloured  clothes.  A  bride  wears  a  silver  filagree 
crown,  seven  silver  necklets  and  silver  bangles 
on  each  arm,  silver  spangles  sewn  over  her  coat 
and  a  richly  embroidered  skirt.  The  Ta  Hua  Miao 
are  morally  the  worst  of  the  Miao. 

Clarke ;  Clark. 

IiSI-FAN  |TE{  ,  western  barbarians  is  the 
name  given  by  the  Chinese  to  tribes  inhabiting 
the  regions  on  the  borders  of  China  and  Tibet. 
Many  are  Tibetan  in  religion  and  customs,  but  in 
some  districts  they  have  a  cult  of  their  own, 
which  includes  animal  sacrifice.  Their  language 
is  connected  with  the  Lo-lo  speech. 

Davies  ;  Rockhill. 

KACHIN ;  a  hill-race  of  Burma,  but  extending 
into  W.  Yunnan.  The  Chinese  call  them  Yeh-jen 
$$  A  (savages)  or  more  politely  shan  t‘ou  |L|  gg 
(hill  tops).  They  call  themselves  ching-p‘aw. 

Davies. 

KEH-LAO  or  Liao,  are  the  oldest 

non-Chinese  tribes  now  found  in  Kueichou,  and 
are  nearly  extinct.  They  live  in  An-shun"  pre¬ 
fecture.  Their  language  is  very  different  from 
any  other  in  the  province.  Three  names  are  given 
to  them  :  Hua  Keh-lao,  £  because  the 
women  dress  in  various  colours ;  Ta-ya  Keli-lao, 
n  %  m  because  a  bride’s  front  tooth  is  broken 
before  marriage ;  and  Hung  Keh-lao,  $1 
(red  Keh-lao).  The  men  dress  like  Chinese,  but 
the  women  have  a  peculiar  costume  of  their  own, 
wear  their  hair  in  a  top-knot,  and  do  not  bind 
their  feet.  The  Keh-lao  are  great  believers  in 
demons. 

Vial  ;  Clarke  ;  Clark. 

LA  is  the  Shan  name  of  tribes  akin  to  the 
It  a,  found  in  K‘eng-ma  and  neighbouring  Chinese 
Shan  States.  They  are  more  civilized  than  those 
called  Wa,  and  are  not  headhunters,  but  are  not 
Buddhist.  Those  tribes,  of  the  same  stock  as  Wa 
and  La,  who  have  embraced  Buddhism  are  called 
Tax  Loi. 

Davies  ;  Scott. 

LI-MTJ.  See  Loi,  inf. 

LI-SO  is  the  Chinese  name  of  a  native  tribe 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Yunnan  in  the  Salwin 
basin.  They  call  themselves  Li-su.  They  use 
cross-bows  for  hunting.  They  are  wide-spread  but 
not  very  numerous.  In  their  northern  home  they 
are  quite  untouched  by  Chinese  civilization,'  and 
live  in  primitive  savagery;  further  south  they  are 
very  Chinese  in  their  customs. 

Davies. 

LO-HEI  is  the  Chinese  name  of  the  La-hu,  a 
hill-tribe  that  lives  in  south  Yunnan  between  the 
Mekong  and  the  Salwin.  They  talk  a  Lolo  dialect 
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and  are  probably  a  mixed  race  of  Lo-lo  and  Wa. 
They  are  very  war-like,  the  men  using  cross-bows 
and  poisoned  arrows.  The  men  (in  China)  have 
adopted  Chinese  dress,  but  the  women  wear  long 
coats,  breeches  and  gaiters,  their  tribal  costume. 

Davies. 

LOI,  (Li  mu,  etc.),  aborigines  of  Hainan; 
many  of  these  have  so  far  adopted  Chinese  clothes 
and  manners  as  hardly  to  be  distinguishable. 
Others,  while  entirely  under  Chinese  rule,  retain 
their  own  dress  and  customs — they  are  called  ‘tame 
Lois.’  But  a  third  class  retain  also  something  of 
their  own  ancestral  government.  These  occupy 
perhaps  half  the  island,  especially  in  the  south, 
and  much  of  their  country  is  mountainous.  They 
have  no  market  towns,  the  architecture  of  their 
villages  is  their  own  and  they  have  their  own 
system  of  village  rulers  and  laws. 

The  various  tribes  differ  somewhat  in  custom. 
The  men  of  the  tribe  living  towards  the  north-east 
of  the  district  wear  their  hair  in  a  large  knot,  and 
their  costume  consists  of  a  short  coat  open  down 
the  front  and  girdled,  and  two  pieces  of  cloth  hung 
from  the  waist.  Another  tribe  lives  in  the  south 
and  its  men  fasten  their  hair  with  bone  pins ; 
while  the  women  wear  their  hair  tied  as  a  horse’s 
tail  is  in  wet  weather.  The  men  in  the  south¬ 
west  part  the  hair  from  ear  to  ear,  with  the  front 
hair  knotted  on  the  forehead,  and  the  rest  brought 
over  one  ear  and  tucked  into  the  knot.  All  the 
women  are  tattooed  and  wear  short  coats  and  pet¬ 
ticoats  ending  above  the  knee.  The  clothing  is 
made  from  tree-cotton  or  from  Chinese  cotton. 
In  one  district  ornaments  of  bone  and  silver  are 
worn ;  in  another,  large  brass  earrings,  eight  to 
ten  hoops  of  5  inches  diameter  in  each  ear,  are  the 
principal  ornaments  ;  while  heavy  bead  collars  are 
worn  in  a  third  district. 

They  provide  for  themselves  nearly  all  they 
need,  but  bring  deers’  horns  and  hides,  rattan,  etc., 
into  the  Chinese  markets. 

They  seem  to  have  no  writing  and  no  idols; 
they  are  superstitious  and  suspicious  but  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  gentle  and  amiable.  Their  relations  with 
the  Chinese  are  always  unstable  and  revolts  are 
frequent.  Some  of  the  Loi  are  found  in  the 
peninsula  of  Luichow  in  Kuangtung,  and  it  has 
been  thought  by  some  that  they  were  the  same  race 
as  the  Chung-chia  of  Kueichou  and  Kuangsi,  who 
are  similar  to  the  Tai,  and  that  they  were  driven 
south  while  the  Chung-chia  were  pressed  to  the 
west. 

Most  of  the  Loi  dialects  have  the  same  gram¬ 
matical  construction  as  Annamese  and  Siamese. 
From  a  comparison  of  vocabularies  Parker  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Loi  are  sprung  from  the  Siamese. 
In  stature  and  complexion  they  seem  related  to 
the  Malays.  They  occupy  the  centre  and  South 
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of  Hainan,  and  are  divided  into  15  or  16  tribes. 
Their  name  is  pronounced  variously  as  Le,  Lai,  Li 
and  Loi. 

Jeremiassen  ;  Calder  ;  Schaeffer  ;  Henry. 

LO-LO,  $$,  etc.,  the  Chinese  name  for  an 
important  native  race  in  the  South-west.  Lao-lao 
and  Liao-liao  are  other  forms  of  the  name.  The 
Lo-lo  resent  the  use  of  these  terms  and  are  more 
politely  called  I  chia  The  Chinese  also  call 

them  Man  tzu,  or  Man  chia ;  this  is  the  name 

commonly  used  in  SsuclTuan.  The  Lo-lo  native 
name  is  No-su  or  Nei-sv. 

There  are  various  explanations  of  the  Chinese 
name;  Lo  may  be  a  corruption  of  No;  but  others 
say  the  name  was  given  because  they  carry  baskets 
supposed  to  contain  the  souls  of  ancestors,  the 
Chinese  word  for  such  baskets  being  Lo-lo. 

They  are  the  most  widely  spread  of  all  the 
native  races  of  W.  China,  being  found  from 
W.  SsuclTuan  to  Kueichou,  and  forming  the  bulk 
of  the  population  in  Yunnan.  Their  stronghold  is 
the  Ta  Liang  range  in  SsuclTuan  and  the  Chien- 
clTang  H  valley  which  is  the  passage  between 
SsuclTuan  and  Yunnan.  Here  they  are  independent 
and  in  the  majority,  and  lord  it  over  the  Chinese, 
whom  they  only  tolerate  that  they  may  barter  with 
them.  The  territory  they  occupy  is  estimated  at 
11,000  sq.  miles.  They  are  divided  into  ‘  black  ’ 
and  ‘  white,’  or  ‘  blackbones  ’  and  ‘  whitebones  ’  ; 
the  former  being  superior.  In  SsuclTuan,  where 
they  are  pure  or  mingled  with  E.  Tibetans,  they 
are  comparatively  fair,  a  fine,  tall,  race ;  further 
south  they  are  smaller,  darker,  inferior,  though 
still  better  than  other  aborigines,  and  are  being 
absorbed  by  the  Chinese.  Their  origin  is  unknown, 
but  they  have  been  suspected  of  Indo-European 
descent. 

It  is  surmised  that  either  the  SsuclTuan 
Lo-los  may  be  of  the  original  stock,  while  those 
in  Yunnan  may  be  the  product  of  a  mixture  with 
another  darker  race ;  or  that  the  shorter,  darker 
type  may  be  the  original  type,  and  the  tall  Lo-lo 
of  the  North  may  have  some  infusion  of  Aryan 
blood. 

They  have  a  written  language,  consisting  of 
some  three  thousand  words,  and,  according  to 
Bourne,  only  used  for  religious  purposes.  Du 
Halde  gives  an  early  account  of  them ;  Baber  was 
the  first  of  recent  writers  on  them  ;  and  they  have 
since  received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Cordier’s 
paper  in  the  T‘oung-/pao  gives  a  resume  of  all  that 
had  been  written  about  them  up  to  date,  with  a 
bibliography,  and  was  prepared  in  view  of  the 
d’Ollone  mission  then  exploring  the  Ta  Liang 
mountains. 

Baber  ;  Vial  ;  Clarke  ;  Davies  ;  Cordier  ; 
Legendre  ;  Madrolle  ;  Lietard  ;  d’Ollone. 


MA  RU,  a  Yunnan  tribe  found  on  the  East 
branch  of  the  Irawadi,  extending  over  the  border 
into  China  in  small  numbers.  They  eat  dogs. 

Davies  ;  Pottinger. 

MIAO-CHIA,  ft  %  or  MIAO-TZU  ft  T*  is  the 
name  given  by  Chinese  to  tribes  calling  themselves 
Mhong,  whose  head-quarters  are  in  Kueichou,  but 
who  are  also  found  in  south  Yunnan,  SsuclTuan 
and  Hunan.  They  appear  to  have  originally  come 
from  Hunan.  In  800  b.c.  the  king  of  Chou  sent 
an  expedition  to  Changsha  against  them.  In  the 
reign  of  ChTn  Shih  Huang  Ti  they  were  driven 
west.  There  are  many  tribes  of  them,  differing 
in  dialect,  dress,  etc.  In  Kueichou  they  are  the 
serfs  or  tenants  of  the  Lo-los.  They  are  very 
simple ;  in  morals  they  are  inferior  to  the  Chinese. 
Drink  is  their  curse,  and  even  their  women  are 
seen  frequently  drunk.  They  love  music  and  danc¬ 
ing,  their  chief  instrument  being  the  lii-sen  ]|| 
similar  to  the  Chinese  sheng%£  Young  people  are 
allowed  to  court.  They  have  no  writing  but  have 
legends  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge.  They  have 
no  idols,  but  sacrifice  to  their  dead.  They  believe  , 
in  a  future  existence.  They  are  in  great  dread  of 
demons  and  constantly  employ  sorcerers,  exorcists 
and  mediums.  They  are  ruled  by  headmen  who 
are  responsible  to  the  Chinese  magistrate.  There 
have  been  frequent  revolts  of  the  Miao,  the  last 
great  one  being  during  the  T£ai  P'ing  rebellion. 
The  Miao  women  wear  wonderfully  embroidered 
clothes  and  short,  white  kilted  skirts.  Both  men 

and  women  wear  dark  blue  turbans.  The  men 

use  cross-bows  and  poisoned  arrows.  The  Hei 

Miao,  Hua  Miao,  Ya  chiao  Miao,  are  amongst 
the  most  important  of  their  tribes  in  Kueichou. 

Vial  ;  Clarke  ;  Davies. 

MIN-CHIA  is  the  name  given  by  Chinese 

to  a  very  mixed  tribe  found  in  Yunnan,  chiefly  in 
the  plains  of  Ta-li  fu  and  Chao-chou,  and  not 

widely  scattered.  They  call  themselves  Pe-tso. 
They  claim  that  their  ancestors  came  from  Nanking 
and  they  have  adopted  a  Chinese  construction  in 
their  sentences  and  many  Chinese  words.  It  is  a 
most  puzzling  language  to  classify,  but  Lacouperie 
and  Davies  agree  to  place  it  in  the  Mon-Khmer 
group.  They  have  no  written  language.  In  the 
5th  moon  they  hold  a  festival  of  music  and  dancing. 

Davies/  Clark. 

MO-SO  BP  or  Mo-sha,  or  Mo-ti ,  or  Li  chia  is 
the  name  of  a  tribe  living  in  the  prefectures  of 
Li-kiang  and  Ho-king,  in  Yunnan.  They  call 
themselves  Na-shi  or  La-shi.  They  formerly  in¬ 
habited  S.W.  Tibet,  and  claim  to  have  originally 
come  from  Mongolia.  They  founded  a  powerful 
state  with  the  capital  at  Li-kiang,  and  were  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Nan-chao.  In  1253  they  were 
subjugated  by  Khubilai  Khan.  Their  language 
resembles  that  of  the  Lo-lo  somewhat,  but  they 
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deny  that  they  are  related  to  the  Lo-lo ,  whom  they 
scorn.  Their  religion  is  a  Tibetan  Buddhism,  and 
they  worship  their  ancestors.  They  are  grossly 
superstitious,  believing  in  demons,  spirits  and 
magic.  The  deluge  legend  is  not  unknown.  They 
burn  their  dead.  Their  sorcerers  use  a  hieroglyphic 
writing.  The  men  wear  Chinese  dress  with  ear- 
rings  of  green  stone,  and  the  women  wear  pleated 
skirts  and  their  hair  in  a  top -knot. 

Davies;  Cordier  ;  Johnston;  Henri  d’Or- 

LEANS. 

P'U-MAN  is  the  Chinese  name  for  a  tribe 
living  in  South  and  South-west  Yunnan.  Clarke 
says  that  P‘u  is  the  name  given  by  the  Chinese 
to  Yao  They  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  a 

Shan  race,  but  they  scattered,  and  isolated  groups 
have  taken  over  the  language  of  their  most  power¬ 
ful  neighbours.  Davies  found  some  who  could 
speak  nothing  but  Chinese.  He  places  them  in 
the  Wa-Palaung  group. 

Clarke;  Davies. 

SHAN  is  the  Burmese  name  for  a  race  found 
in  Burma,  Siam  and  China.  They  call  themselves 
Tai,  pronounced  T‘ai  in  Siam.  The  Chinese  name 
for  them  is  Pai-i,  or  in  Kueichou,  Chungchia.  In 
China  they  are  found  in  Yunnan,  Kueichou,  Kuang- 
si,  Kuangtung  and  on  the  Ssuch‘uan  borders.  Many 
have  been  absorbed  into  the  Chinese  race ;  indeed 
the  Cantonese  may  be  mainly  of  Shan  blood. 
Before  Yunnan  was  conquered  by  Khubilai  Khan, 
there  existed  the  Shan  kingdom  of  Nan-chao,  with 
Ta-li  fu  as  the  capital.  The  majority  of  Shans 
in  Yunnan  call  themselves  Tai  No  or  Northern 
Shans.  The  Chinese  call  them  Pai-i.  Another 
tribe  of  Shans  are  the  Lit  in  South  Yunnan,  called 
by  the  Chinese  Shui  Pai-i.  The  Shans  live  in  the 
hot  valleys,  the  Chinese  keeping  to  the  hills. 
The  men  dress  like  Chinese,  but  the  women’s 
costume  varies  in  different  localities.  Their  lang¬ 
uage  and  the  style  of  their  monasteries  vary  east 
and  west  of  the  Salwin.  They  have  two  distinct 
forms  of  writing,  one  for  religious  and  the  other 
for  ordinary  purposes.  Some  of  the  Shans  in 
Yunnan  are  Buddhist  in  religion,  but  in  the  eastern 
part  they  are  ignorant  both  of  Buddhism  and  of 
writing. 

Davies  ;  Johnston. 

TAI  LOI  is  the  Shan  name  of  hill-tribes  in 
Yunnan,  akin  to  Wa  and  La  tribes,  but  Buddhist. 
They  can  talk  the  Shan  language  and  have  largely 
adopted  Shan  customs.  The  women  wear  striped 
coloured  skirts  and  coats  ornamented  with  shells. 

Davies. 

WA  is  the  Shan  name  for  a  head-hunting  tribe 
found  between  the  Salwin  and  the  Mekong  in 
Yunnan,  lat.  22°  to  23°,  the  majority  however 
being  in  Burma.  They  are  shorter,  darker,  uglier, 
and  less  friendly  than  the  other  tribes  in  Yunnan. 


They  wear  few  or  no  clothes,  and  have  frequent 
expeditions  for  hunting  heads.  They  are  probably 
the  same  as  the  more  civilized  La  tribe. 

Davies  ;  Scott. 

WO-NI  ^  a  general  name  given  by  Chinese 
to  hill-tribes  in  South  Yunnan  who  speak  Lo-lo 
dialects.  Amongst  them  are  the  Pu-tu,  Pi-o  and 
Ka-tu.  The  A-ka  is  a  Wo-ni  tribe  which  eats  dogs. 

Davies. 

YAO  $§  is  the  name  given  to  a  race  inhabiting 
Ivuangsi  as  their  headquarters,  Kuangtung,  Yunnan 
and,  some  say,  Hunan.  Roux  and  Clarke  both 
say  they  preceded  the  Miao  and  Lolos  in  Kueichou, 
but  that  none  are  left  in  that  province  now.  Their 
only  remains  there  are  mounds  of  earth  containing 
burnt  bricks.  According  to  Chinese  tradition  their 
homes  were  like  large  burrows  in  the  hill-sides. 
Davies  speaks  of  them  as  comparatively  new-comers 
in  Yunnan.  Their  language  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  Miao. 

Davies  ;  Clarke  ;  Clark  ;  Vial  (Roux)  ;  Hosie. 

YA-CH‘IO  MIAO  jgji  jg  is  a  tribe  of  Miao 
who  claim  they  came  from  Tonkin.  They  sacri¬ 
fice  to  Heaven  and  Earth  once  a  year,  an  ox  to 
Heaven  and  a  pig  to  Earth.  Their  women  wear 
clothes  of  dark  blue  and  white.  Clarke. 

Arnold  :  The  Peoples  of  Formosa ;  Calder  : 
Notes  on  Hainan  and  its  Aborigines ,  (China 
Review,  vol.  xi,  p.  42) ;  Clark  :  Kueichou  and 
Yunnan  Provinces;  Clarke  :  Among  the  Tribes 
in  South-west  China ;  Cordier  :  Les  Mo-sos 
(T‘oung-pao,  1908)  ;  Davies  :  Yunnan;  d’Ollone  : 
Les  derniers  Barbares;  d’Orleans  :  Du  Tonkin  aux 
Indes;  Henry  :  Lingnam ;  Hosie  :  Three  Years  in 
West  China ;  Jeremiassen  :  Loi  Aborigines  of  Hai¬ 
nan.  (China  Review,  vol.  xx) ;  Johnston  :  From 
Peking  to  Mandalay ;  Lietard  :  Essai  de  Diction- 
naire  Lo-lo  Francois,  (T‘oung-pao,  1911) ;  Le¬ 
gendre  :  Far  West  Chinois,  (ibid.  1909) ;  Mad- 
rolles  :  Quelques  Peuplades  Lo-lo ,  (ibid.  1908)  ; 
Pottinger  :  Upper  Burma  Gazetteer ;  Rockhill  : 
The  Land  of  the  Lamas ;  Sainson  :  Histoire  parti- 
culiere  de  Nan-Tchao,  1904;  Schaeffer  :  The  Lois, 
(East  of  Asia,  vol.  iii) ;  Scott  :  Gazetteer  of  Upper 
Burma;  Taylor  :  Aborigines  of  Formosa,  (China 
Review,  vol.  xiv,  p.  121) ;  Vial  (Roux)  :  Les  Lolos. 

ABUTILON.  See  Fibres,  textile. 

ACADEMY.  See  Imperial  Academy. 

ACCENTORINAE,  Hedge  Sparrows  or  Ac¬ 
centors,  a  Sub-family  of  the  Turdidae.  The  species 
known  in  China  are  as  follows. 

Accentor  nipcilensis,  the  Eastern  Alpine  Ac¬ 
centor,  found  in  high  altitudes  in  Kansu,  Mu-p‘in, 
etc.  A.  erythropygius,  in  the  hills  near  Peking, 
in  N.  Chihli  and  Manchuria.  Tharrhaleus  strophia- 
tus,  the  Rufous-breasted  Accentor,  in  W.  Ssuch'uan, 
Kokonor,  the  Chhnling  range.  T.  montanellus, 
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the  Chinese  Hedge  sparrow,  in  Chihli,  W.  China, 
Manchuria.  T.  immaculatus,  the  Maroon-backed 
Accentor,  in  the  mountains  of  W.  Ssuch‘uan, 
T.  rubeculoides,  in  Kansu.  T .  fulvescens,  Alashan, 
N.  Tibet,  Gobi  desert. 

Swiniioe  :  P.Z.i S'.,  1870,  p.  124;  David  et 
Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

ACC  I  PITRES,  the  order  of  birds  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Ospreys,  Falcons,  Eagles,  Vultures,  etc. 
There  are  many  species  in  China.  Their  distribut¬ 
ion  is  as  follows. 

Vultur  monachus,  the  Cinereous  Vulture,  has 
been  taken  in  Chihli,  Kiangsu,  Chekiang,  Fukien 
and  Mongolia ;  Gyps  himalayensis,  the  Himalayan 
Griffon;  Gypaetus  barbatus ,  the  Bearded  Vulture; 
these  three  species  are  rare  in  China  and  are  found 
less  rarely  in  Mongolia.  Otogyps  calvus  occurs  in 
Yunnan.  Aquila  chrysa'etus ,  the  Golden  Eagle,  is 
widely  resident  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
China  and  eastern  Siberia.  The  Chinese  take  -it 
with  nets,  the  wings  being  used  for  fans  and  the 
feet  and  head  as  medicine.  A.  heliaca,  the  Imperial 
Eagle,  is  found  in  Mongolia  and  in  China,  especially 
in  the  central  provinces.  A.  orientalis  Cab., 
(A.  clanga  D.  &  0.)  ;  some  are  resident  in  Mongolia 
and  N.  China,  but  it  is  not  found  in  large  numbers 
till  spring.  A.  maculata  Gm.  Observed  in  Chihli, 
Kiangsu  (breeding),  Fukien  and  Kuangtung. 
Spizaetus  nipalensis  is  resident  in  Chekiang,  Fukien 
and  Formosa,  and  in  Mongolia.  Halia'etus  albicilla 
L.  The  White-tailed  Sea-Eagle,  common  through¬ 
out  China.  Halia'etus  pelagicus  is  found  in  eastern 
Siberia  and  in  Mongolia,  but  it  is  rare.  Halia'etus 
leucogaster  occurs  on  the  Fukien  and  Kuangtung 
coasts.  H.  leucoryphus,  Pallas’  Fishing  Eagle, 
taken  at  Shaweishan  or  Gutzlaff.  H.  leucocephalus 
has  been  seen  in  N.  China  (Sowerby)  and 
recorded  once  from  Mongolia  by  David. 
Pandion.  halia'etus,  the  Osprey,  is  identical  with 
the  European  bird,  and  is  common  in  China. 
Haliastur  indus,  the  Brahminy  Kite,  is  met  with 
in  Kiangsi,  Fukien  and  Chekiang  in  the  summer. 
Milvus  melanotis,  the  Black-eared  Kite,  is  abundant 
in  all  parts  of  China.  M.  govinda,  the  Common 
Indian  Pariah  Kite,  is  said  by  David  to  be  found 
on  the  south  coast  but  is  rare.  Planus  caeruleus, 
the  Black-winged  Kite,  visits  the  South  in  summer, 
and  has  been  taken  in  Chekiang.  Butastur  indicus 
the  Grey-faced  Buzzard-Eagle,  occurs  on  migration 
in  Eastern  China  and  is  found  in  Manchuria  and 
in  the  Western  Hills  near  Peking.  Buteo 
hemilasius,  the  White-tailed  Buzzard,  is  common 
in  N.E.  China,  and  on  the  Yangtze,  and  strays 
down  to  S.E.  China.  B.  plumipes  is  met  with  in 
Eastern  China  in  winter.  Achibuteo  straphiatus, 
the  Himalayan  Rough-legged  Buzzard,  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  the  north  and  west  of  China,  and  in 


Manchuria  and  Mongolia ;  it  has  been  taken  in 
Fukien  and  at  Shaweishan.  It  probably  occurs 
as  far  as  Kuangtung.  Circaetus  gallicus,  the  Short¬ 
toed  Eagle,  was  seen  by  David  both  in  N.  China 
and  Mongolia.  Spilornis  cheela,  the  Crested;  Ser¬ 
pent-Eagle,  is  found  in  S.  China  and  Formosa. 
S.  rutherfordi  occurs  in  Hainan.  Lophospiza 
trivirgata ,  the  Crested  Goshawk,  occurs  in  Formosa. 
Astur  palumbarius,  the  Goshawk,  is  common  in 
China,  especially  in  winter.  It  is  the  bird  most 
commonly  trained  for  the  hunting  of  hares  and 
pheasants,  and  is  called  Huang  Ying  or  Yellow 
Hawk,  though  this  name  more  properly  belongs  tc 
Falco  sacer.  A.  poliopsis,  a  sub-species  of  A.  badius, 
the  Shikra,  is  found  in  S.  China  and  in  Hainan. 
It  is  common  in  Cochin-China.  A.  cuculoides  is 
found  from  the  south  up  to  Peking  and  beyond. 
A.  solaensis  is  found  in  S.  China  and  on  the  Lower 
Yangtze.  Accipiter  afjinis,  a  large  race  of  A. 
virgatus,  the  Besra  Sparrowhawk,  has  been  taken  in 
Fukien  and  inhabits  Formosa.  A.  gularis,  the 
Japanese  Sparrowhawk,  is  common  in  Eastern 
China  on  migration.  It  is  known  to  the  Chinese 
by  the  name  Yao  $$  and  is  used  for  the  chase  of 
small  birds.  A.  nisus,  the  Sparrowhawk,  is  found 
everywhere  and  is  used  in  hunting.  Circus 
cyaneus,  the  Hen-Harrier,  called  by  the  Chinese 
Pai  ying  Jjjg  or  White  Hawk,  is  seen  in  most 
provinces.  C.  melanoleucus ,  common  in  Chihli  on 
migration,  rare  in  S.E.  China.  C.  macrurus  has 
been  seen  at  Peking  and  on  the  Yangtze,  but  is 
very  rare.  C.  pygargus  occurs  rarely  in  passage. 
C.  aeruginosus,  the  Marsh  Harrier,  is  very  common, 
especially  in  the  South ;  it  has  been  seen  in 
Mongolia,  C.  spinal  otus  is  abundant  in  S.E. 
China  on  passage  and  in  winter.  Microhierax 
melanoleucus  is  common  in  Fukien  and  has  been 
taken  in  Kiangsi  and  at  Nanking.  Falco  sacer, 
the  Saker  or  Cherruq  Falcon,  is  found  in  Mongolia, 
Chihli,  Shensi  and  SsuclTuan.  This  bird  especially 
has  the  name  Huang  ying  flff  Yellow  Hawk. 
F.  peregrinus,  the  Peregrine  Falcon,  is  common 
in  China.  F.  peregrinator ,  the  Shahin,  occurs  in 
S.E.  China  from  the  Yangtze  southwards.  F. 
subbuteo,  the  Hobby,  is  found  in  all  parts  of  China. 
Aescdon  regulus,  the  Merlin,  is  only  seen  in  winter. 
Erythropus  amurensis,  the  Eastern  Red-legged 
Falcon,  comes  up  to  North  China  in  the  spring 
where  it  commonly  breed®.  Cerchneis  pekinensis, 
the  Eastern  race  of  the  Lesser  Kestrel,  is  met  with 
in  Chihli.  C.  alaudarius,  C.  japonicus  and  C. 
saturatus  occur  in  East  China,  where  they  are  all 
common  except  the  first,  which  has  been  taken  in 
Fukien  a  few  times.  Hieraetus  fasciatus,  Bonelli’s 
Eagle,  occurs  from  the  Lower  Yangtze  to  Fukien. 
Pernis  cllioti,  the  Eastern  Honey-Buzzard,  passes 
Eastern  China  on  migration. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 
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ACUPUNCTURE,  or  piercing  the  flesh  with 
needles,  is  an  exceedingly  common  remedy  in 
China  for  rheumatism,  sprains  and  other  troubles. 
It  is  an  ancient  science,  attributed  in  tradition 
to  Huang  Ti,  and  is  certainly  treated  of  very 
minutely  in  works  of  many  centuries  ago,  and 
the  operation  is  performed  to-day  very  dexter¬ 
ously  by  its  practitioners. 

At  one  time  the  subject  excited  much  interest 
in  the  west  and  a  great  deal  was  written  on  it. 
The  first  knowledge  of  the  art  as  practised  in 
China  seems  to  have  been  given  by  a  Dutch 
physician,  in  a  work  which  appeared  in  London  in 
1683,  and  Kaempfer  in  1712  in  the  third  fascicule 
of  Amoenitates  Exoticae  has  a  paper  on  the 
subject.  A  long  analysis  of  the  works  written 
at  the  beginning  of  last  century  for  and  against 
the  practice  of  acupuncture  will  be  found  in 
Remusat. 

Remus  at  :  Sur  V  Acupuncture,  ( Nouveaux 
Melanges  Asiatiques ) ;  Lockhart  :  The  Medical 
Missionary  in  China;  Lay  :  The  Chinese  as  they  are. 

ADAM,  the  Per  sian  missionary,  presbyter, 
chorepiscopos  and  papas  of  China  who  wrote  the 
Syro-Chinese  inscription  on  the  Nestorian  Tablet. 
On  the  stone  his  name  is  given  as  Ching  ching 
jp;  ^  of  the  Ta  Ch‘in  monastery  lit  .  He  is 
mentioned  in  a  Buddhist  work  as  having  helped 
to  translate  a  Buddhist  sutra,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  there  are  Buddhist  terms  and  expres¬ 
sions  on  the  Tablet. 

T‘oung  Pao,  vol.  vii,  p.  589. 

ADEN,  S .  S . ,  the  first  merchant  steamer 
under  the  Chinese  flag.  It  first  sailed  in  December, 
1872.  The  company  owning  it  would  not  allow 
foreigners  to  have  shares,  and  it  sought,  but  did 
not  obtain  the  privilege  of  entering  ports  not 
open  to  foreign  trade.  The  company  developed 
two  years  later  into  the  China  Merchants  Steam 
Navigation  Company  ( q.v .). 

Eitel  :  Europe  in  China. 

ADMIRALTY,  THE,  or  ministry  of  the  Navy. 
It  wafe  not  till  1888  that  a  Hai  Chun  Yamen 
&r%f  n  was  established  ;  and  in  1900  the  term 
Hai  Chun  Pu  jpl  pfR  was  first  used,  but  the  office 
was  still  annexed  to  the  Board  of  War  till  shortly 
before  the  fall  of  the  dynasty.  The  Republic  is 
of  course  making  changes  in  this  department.  See 
Lang  ;  Navy. 

ADOPTION.  In  China  adoption  is  not  a 
matter  of  personal  predilection ;  it  is  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  family,  and 
is  also  a  legal  duty. 

A  Chinese  without  a  son  cannot  die  happy. 
Apart  from  his  own  disabilities  in  the  spirit-world, 
his  ancestors  also  would  suffer  through  the  lack  of 


a  representative  on  earth  to  attend  to  the  necessary 
sacrifices.  Hence  Mencius  said  ‘The  most  unfilial 
thing  a  man  can  do  is  to  die  without  a  son.’  This 
is  the  religious  or  family  reason  for  adoption. 

The  law  also  requires  a  son -less  man  to  adopt 
an  heir  to  his  property. 

Adoption  is  of  several  kinds.  In  legal  or 
perfect  adoption  (ml  Hi  ssu  chi)  a  son-less  man 
demands  one  of  his  brother’s  sons;  or,  if  there  are 
none,  the  grandson  of  an  uncle,  then  the  great- 
grandson  of  a  great-uncle,  and  so  on. 

If  a  man  (over  16)  dies  without  a  son  the 
process  of  adoption  often  goes  on  and  a  nephew  or 
another  is  made  his  son. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  an  adopted  son  do 
not  differ  in  any  respect  from  those  of  one  natural¬ 
ly  begotten. 

Other  kinds  of  adoption  are  simple  adoption 
(  BH  kuo  fan(j)>  and  benevolent  adoption  ( £  §j| 
ch‘i  yang).  In  the  former  a  man  with  or  without 
children  adopts  a  son  or  daughter  of  the  same 
stock  and  a  lower  generation  but  incapable  of 
becoming  his  heir.  In  the  latter  the  adopted  child 
is  not  of  the  same  stock  :  the  surname  is  different 
or  is  unknown,  and  inheritance  is  therefore  barred. 

These  two  kinds  of  adoption  are  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  ordinary  usage ;  in  either  case  the 
adopted  children  are  called  -J*  «  tzu  and  f$| 
i  nii,  ‘conventional’  or  ‘charity’  son  or  daughter. 

It  is  said  that  about  five  per  cent,  of  Chinese 
families  adopt  children,  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
adopted  being  males. 

There  is  another  kind  of  adoption  often 
practised,  based  not  on  legal  or  religious  but  on 
merely  superstitious  grounds.  When  parents  fear 
they  may  not  be  able  to  rear  a  child  because  evil 
spirits  are  against  it  or  against  the  family,  they 
think  it  possible  to  cheat  the  spirits  and  avert 
evil  by  a  pseudo-adoption  of  the  child  into  another 
family. 

This  superstition  even  leads  to  children  being 
given  in  adoption  to  some  object  such  as  a  tree, 
a  bridge,  an  idol,  etc. 

Hoang  :  Le  Mariage  chinois. 

AGAR-AGAR  ^  ,  hai  ts‘ai  and  ^  Klun 
pu,  is  got  from  several  species  of  Algae,  Gracilaria 
gigantina,  G.  sphaero coccus,  etc.,  from  the  Malayan 
islands  and  Hainan.  It  is  a  gelatinous  substance 
with  an  irregular  sponge-like  appearance.  It  is 
used  as  food  and  also  as  a  medicine  for  goitre, 
dropsy  and  menstrual  disorders. 

AGARIC.  See  Fungus. 

AGE  OF  THE  FIVE  RULERS,  THE.  See 

Five  Riders. 

AGLEN,  FRANCIS  ARTHUR,  was  born  on 
October  17,  1869,  and  entered  the  Customs  Service 
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in  China  in  1888.  He  was  Commissioner  at  several 
ports,  and  in  1903-4  acted  as  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Inspectorate-General.  He  became  Deputy  Inspect¬ 
or-General  in  1910,  then  Officiating  Inspector-Gen¬ 
eral,  and  finally  Inspector-General  in  1911,  which 
position  he  still  holds  in  1917.  He  has  received 
various  honours  from  the  Chinese  Government. 

AGLIARDI,  ANTONIO,  archbishop  of 
Caesarea  and  later,  Cardinal.  When  the  Pope 
in  1886  thought  of  sending  a  legate  for  permanent 
residence  in  Peking,  his  choice  fell  on  Agliardi, 
who  accepted  his  nomination.  On  objections  being 
made  by  Prance  the  project  was  abandoned. 

Cordier  :  Histoire  des  Relations  de  la 
Chine ,  etc. 

AGRICULTURE.  This  subject  is  of  supreme 
importance  in  China,  where  it  is  estimated  that 
two-thirds  of  the  population  cultivate  the  soil. 
It  is  naturally,  however,  not  a  subject  to  attract 
the  first  attention  of  foreign  students  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  few  have  combined  the  necessary  knowledge 
with  the  necessary  amount  of  travel,  and  there¬ 
fore  comparatively  few  books  on  agriculture  can 
be  referred  to. 

Such  books  as  there  are  must  be  read  with 
caution  :  for  example  in  one  valuable  work  some 
statistics  are  worked  out  for  Shantung  on  the 
assumption  that  a  mou  is  one-sixth  of  an  English 
acre.  More  local  knowledge  would  give  very 
different  results,  since  the  mou  generally  quoted 
in  Shantung  is  nearly  one-half  an  English  acre. 
It  may  be  added  that  in  that  province  one  mou  per 
mouth  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  family. 

In  the  thousands  of  years  during  which  the 
race  has  practised  agriculture  that  art  has  arrived 
at  the  highest  perfection  which  could  be  attained 
empirically,  but  the  scientific  farming  which  in 
the  Western  world  is  new  is,  of  course,  in  China 
still  unknown.  The  great  natural  fertility  of  the 
-  soil,  combined  with  the  patient  and  unceasing  toil 
of  the  farmer  are  the  chief  factors  in  Chinese 
farming. 

It  has  been  said  that  Chinese  agriculture  is 
intensive  rather  than  extensive.  This  probably 
means  that  little  is  done  to  open  up  new  areas  of 
cultivation,  while  everything  is  done  to  squeeze 
the  best  result  from  the  land  which  is  worked. 
Poverty  among  the  people,  governmental  inaction, 
and  the  difficulty  in  depending  on  the  government 
to  protect  new  ventures  must  account  for  much  land 
lying  idle.  Under  the  Republic,  with  its  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  a  new  state  of 
things  may  be  expected. 

The  methods  of  farm-work  vary  according  to 
local  and  climatic  conditions,  but  are  always  of  a 
primitive  style.  The  plough,  for  example,  may 
be  carried  home  on  the  shoulder  at  the  end  of  the 


day’s  work  :  it  is  probably  the  plough  of  many 
centuries  ago.  But  in  every  part  of  China  there 
is  no  uiffefence  in  the  infinite  care  which  is 
bestowed  on  the  fields.  Manure  is  valued  as  if 
it  were  gold ;  and  wisely  under  the  conditions, 
though  in  these  days  of  sewage  destructors  it  may 
seem  to  us  absurd.  Cultivation  is  necessarily 
shallow.  Potation  of  crops  is  not  a  common 
practice,  but  it  is  in  use  to  some  extent  where  it 
is  found  possible.  There  is  very  little  selection 
of  the  best  produce  for  sowing  again;  the  average 
seed  is  generally  considered  as  good  enough.  There 
is  an  almost  complete  absence  of  meadow-land, 
domestic  animals  being  more  economically  fed  on 
cut  fodder,  with  some  grazing  on  hill -sides,  etc. 
The  Chinese  are  not  without  knowledge  of  irrig¬ 
ation  and  drainage,  but  difficulties  in  cooperation 
prevent  anything  being  done  in  such  matters  except 
locally  and  in  a  small  way. 

Grain  culture  is  of  such  importance  in  the 
national  life  that,  as  may  be  read  in  any  general 
work  on  China,  the  Emperors  used  to  set  the 
example  to  the  people  every  spring.  Pice  is  the 
chief  grain,  and  is  grown  wherever  possible.  Wheat 
comes  next,  after  which  follow  maize,  kao-liang, 
various  millets,  hull-less  barley,  hull-less  oats  and 
buckwheat. 

Of  beans  there  are  innumerable  local  varieties 
of  the  soy-bean  ;  cow-peas  are  quite  important ; 
broad-beans  are  cultivated  as  a  winter  crop  in  the 
milder  regions,  and  as  a  summer  crop  on  the  table¬ 
lands  and  mountain  valleys  of  W.  and  N.W.  China. 
Other  beans,  such  as  gram-beans,  adzuki-beans, 
moth-beans,  etc.,  are  also  much  grown. 

Plants  which  give  oil-bearing  seeds  are  very 
widely  cultivated,  such  as  sesame,  rape,  soy-beans, 
hemp,  Perilla,  etc. 

Fibre  plants  occupy  a  good  deal  of  land, 
such  as  cotton,  pai  ma  ( Ah  util  on  avicennae),  hemp, 
jute,  ramie,  etc. 

Starchy  root -crops  are  abundant,  but  are  not 
as  important  as  in  Western  lands.  The  main  root- 
crops  are  taros,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  arrowleaf 
(Sagittaria .sinensis) ,  etc. 

Vegetable  culture  is  in  a  high  state  of  per¬ 
fection,  and  no  race  can  compare  with  the  Chinese 
in  the  way  they  get  succulent  vegetables  from 
small  patches  of  land. 

Fruit-growing  is  practised  wherever  it  pays, 
but  through  lack  of  scientific  culture  is  not  as 
successful  as  it  should  be.  (See  under  various 
fruit  names). 

King  :  Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries ;  Meyer  : 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Re/ports;  Richard  : 
Comprehensive  Geography. 

AH  LUM  CHEONG,  the  baker  whose  bread 
made  some  four  hundred  people  ill  at  Hongkong 
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on  January  15,  1857.  Analysis  showed  the  white 
bread  contained  60  grains  of  white  arsenic  in 
every  pound.  Such  appears  to  be  the  meaning 
of  Eitel’s  statement,  which  is  unintelligible  as 
it  stands.  The  dos^,  was  too  heavy  to  be  effective, 
that  is  to  say,  the  sufferers  discovered  at  once 
that  they  were  poisoned  and  drank  emetics  as  fast 
as  they  could  be  supplied ;  those  who  ate  least 
suffered  most.  No  one  died  of  the  poison  but  the 
health  of  some  was  permanently  injured,  and  the 
nervous  shock  through  the  sudden  sense  of  insecurity 
was  perhaps  worse  than  the  poison.  Lady  Bowring, 
the  Governor’s  wife,  was  delirious  for  a  time  and 
had  to  return  to  England. 

Ah  Lum’s  own  wife  and  children  were  among 
the  sufferers,  and  he  himself  having  gone  to 

Macao  that  morning  was  voluntarily  returning 
to  Hongkong  when  he  was  arrested.  Nor  did 
his  workmen  attempt  to  run  away  but  were 

arrested  to  the  number  of  fifty-one  many  hours 
after.  There  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
incriminate  anyone,  but  Ah  Lum  as  a  suspicious 
character  was  expelled  from  the  island  for  five 
years.  In  a  civil  action  against  him  W.  Tarrant, 
editor  of  the  Friend  of  China,  obtained  $1,000 
damages.  It  was  believed  by  the  whole  com¬ 

munity  that  the  attempt  was  the  crime  of  the 
Cantonese  officials,  with  or  without  the  connivance 
of  Ah  Lum.  A  smaller  dose  would  no  doubt 

have  killed  so  many  of  the  British  that  Hongkong 
could  have  been  easily  attacked  and  taken. 

Eitel  :  Europe  in  China,  p.  313. 

AHUNG  or  AHONG  |TnJ  'dp  The  title  of  the 
lowest  official  in  the  Mohammedan  mosques  of 
China ;  probably  from  Persian  Akhun,  which  is 
from  a  root  meaning  to  instruct. 

AIGRETTES,  ILE  D\  a  name  given  by  the 
French  to  the  island  nearest  Kuangchow  in  the 
leased  territory.  It  is  also  marked  on  some  maps 
as  La  Rigaudiere. 

AIGUN  in  Heilungkiang  province,  Man¬ 

churia,  is  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Amur, 
29  miles  below  Blagovestchensk  and  on  the  opposite 
bank.  It  is  one  of  the  self-opened  ports  of  the 
Komura  Convention  of  1905.  The  old  Aigun  was 
destroyed  by  the  Russians  in  1900  and  has  never 
recovered  its  former  importance,  the  mercantile 
community  preferring  to  settle  at  Taheiho  (called 
by  the  Russians  Saghalan)  directly  opposite 

Blagovestchensk.  Lat.  50°  5‘  N.  ;  Long.  126^  29‘ 
E.  The  population  is  25,410. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  Hk.  Tls.  547,176  356,947 

Net  Chinese  Imports  775,033  794,041 

Exports  324,299  413,419 

Total  Hk.  Tls.  1,646,508  1,564,407 


AKUTA  son  of  a  chieftain  of  the 

Nii-Chih  Tartars  under  the  Liao  dynasty  (Khi- 
tan).  He  was  born  in  1069.  His  father  died  in 
1100  when  preparing  to  revolt.  Akuta  threw  off 
his  allegiance  in  1114,  and  the  next  year  he  called 
himself  the  first  Emperor  of  a  new  dynasty,  the 
Chin  In  1120  he  made  an  alliance  with 

the  Sung  dynasty  against  the  Liao,  and  two  years 
later  he  took  Peking  by  assault,  the  Liao  Emperor 
having  already  fled.  He  died  in  1123,  and  was 
canonised  as  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Chin 
dynasty. 

Giles  in  his  Biographical  Dictionary  names 
him  Akuta,  but  in  a  later  -work,  China  and  the 
Manchus ,  says  ‘Akuteng,  sometimes  but  wrongly 
called  Akuta.’ 

AKUTENG.  See  Akuta. 

ALABASTER,  CHALONER,  entered  the 
British  Consular  Service  in  1855  as  student  inter¬ 
preter,  and  ended  his  official  career  as  Consul  at 
Canton  in  1892,  when  he  retired.  After  the  taking 
of  Canton  in  1858  he  was  appointed  to  accompany 
Viceroy  Yeh,  transported  to  Calcutta.  He  was 
made  K.C.M.G.  in  1862.  He  died  in  England  in 
1890,  aged  59.  His  writings  are  few. 

ALANS  or  ALANI,  a  race  which  early  in 
our  era  had  its  home  near  the  Aral  Sea,  and  was 
perhaps  identical  with  the  Massagetae.  They  were 
already  known  to  the  Chinese.  They  were  used 
as  troops,  as  all  the  conquered  races  no  doubt 
were,  by  Chenghis  Khan  and  Khubilai  Khan. 
Marco  Polo  tells  of  the  massacre  of  a  body  of 
Christian  Alans. 

According  to  Marignolli,  who  wrote  about 
1355,  there  were  some  30,000  Alans  in  the  Great 
Khan’s  service ;  they  filled  the  most  important 
offices  of  state  and  all  were  Christians,  at  least 
nominally.  It  is  suggested  by  Yule  that  this 
surprising  fact  may  be  due  to  the  gradual  de¬ 
generation  of  the  Mongols  leading  them  to  rely 
much  on  their  foreign  auxiliaries. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither. 

ALA  SHAN,  JC  US  111  Hodan  shan  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  Kansu,  west  of  the  Ordos,  and  running 
north  and  south  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
parallel  with  the  northern  course  of  the  Yellow 
River.  They  reach  10,000  or  11,000  feet  in  height, 
and  are  a  wilderness  of  igneous  rocks,  but  above 
7,500  feet  there  are  forests.  Prejev-alsky  spent 
some  time  in  these  mountains,  hunting  the  Burhel. 

West  and  north-west  of  these  mountains  lies 
the  portion  of  the  Gobi  Desert  sometimes  called 
Little  Gobi,  sometimes  the  Alashan  Desert. 

ALAUDIDAE,  the  Larks.  Alauda  arvensis  : 
a  couple  of  Sub-species  are  widely  spread  in  the 
northern  half  of  China  and  in  E,  Siberia,  but, 
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according  to  David,  are  not  found  in  Mongolia. 
These  arrive  in  China  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cold  season  and  go  back  north  again  in  April.  A. 
coelivox  Swinh.  is  abundant  in  S.  China  to  the 
Yangtze.  A.  sola  from  N.  Formosa  and  A.  matter - 
si  differ  slightly  from  A.  coelivox  of  the  Pes¬ 
cadores  and  S.  Formosa.  Otocorys  olpestris , 

common  in  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  is  seldom 
met  with  in  China,  and  then  only  in  the  winter. 
The  Chinese  cage  it  for  the  sake  of  its  song.  They 
do  the  same  with  0.  sibirica  the  Siberian  Horned 
Lark,  which  is  common  everywhere  in  Mongolia 
and  is  found  in  N.  China  in  the  winter. 
Galerita  leautungensis  is  common  all  the  year 
round  in  Mongolia  and  in  the  north  and  west 
of  China  as  far  as  N.W.  Ssuch‘uan,  and  is 

generally  found  in  the  foothills.  Alaudula  che- 
leensis  and  Calendrella  br  achy  dactyl  a  are  abundant 
in  Mongolia,  coming  down  in  the  cold  season  to 
the  northern  plains  of  China ;  the  former  breeds 
abundantly  in  Chihli  and  Shantung.  C.  dulchunens- 
is  occurs  in  W.  China  and  has  been  taken  in 

migration  at  Shawei  shan.  M elcinocorypha  mongo- 
lica  comes  south  to  China  only  in  small  numbers 
in  the  winter,  but  is  found  in  cages  in  every 

province  as  the  Chinese  are  especially  fond  of  its 
song. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine; 
(Alaudides). 

ALBATROSS.  See  Tubinares. 

ALBAZIN,  a  town  or  fort  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amur  by  Khabarov  during  his  expedition  of 
1648-51 ;  it  did  not  receive  its  first  governor  till  1672. 
In  1675  Nicolas  Spatar  Milescu,  returning  from 
an  embassy  to  Peking,  advised  the  inhabitants  of 
Albazin  not  to  continue  their  expeditions  on  the 
Amur  and  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Chinese ; 
advice  that  was  not  listened  to,  and  the  Chinese 
prepared  in  1684  to  begin  hostilities.  Albazin  was 
twice  besieged.  In. the  first  siege,  1684,  thirty  or 
forty  Russians  including  a  priest,  were  made 
prisoners  and  taken  to  Peking.  After  some  years 
they  were  set  free  but  stayed  in  the  capital.  Per¬ 
mission  was  given  for  priests  to  be  sent  them  for 
their  religious  needs,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Russian  Ecclesiastical  Mission  ( q.v .). 

In  1689  the  Treaty  of  Nerchinsk  was  signed, 
by  which  the  Russians  were  pushed  back  from  the 
Amur,  and  Albazin,  after  a  short  and  troubled 
existence  of  thirty-eight  years  was  destroyed.  It  is 
probable  that  some  ruins  of  the  fort  may  still  be 
seen,  and  an  inscribed  monument  has  been  put  up  on 
the  spot. 

Cordier  :  Histoire  des  Relations  de  la  Chine; 
etc.  ;  Ravenstein  :  The  Russians  on  the  Amur ; 
Dudgeon  ;  The  Russian  Ecclesiastical  Mission, 


Chinese  Recorder,  vols.  iii  &  iv ;  Innocent:  The 
Russian  Orthodox  Mission  in  China ,  ibid.,  vol 
xlvii. 

ALBS  ON  PRESS,  a  printing  press  belonging 
to  J.  R.  Morrison  at  Mauao,  at  which  the 
Anglo-Chinese  Calendar  for  1833  was  printed, 
besides  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Morrison  and  four 
numbers  of  a  periodical  called  The  Evangelist 
and  Miscellanea  Sinica.  In  May,  1833,  it  was 
interdicted  by  civil  authority,  the  reasons  given 
being  that  the  publications  issued  contained 
matter  contrary  to  Roman  Catholic  teaching,  and 
that  the  printing  press  was  prohibited  everywhere 
in  Portuguese  territory  unless  the  king  of  Portugal 
sanctioned  it. 

Chinese  Repository  :  vol.  ii,  p.  92. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  ALPHONSO  D’,  the 

founder  of  Portuguese  empire  in  the  East,  was 
born  in  1453.  After  conquering  Malacca,  he  sent 
Perestrello  to  China  in  1515,  and  thus  opened 
the  chapter  of  modern  trade  between  Europe  and 
China.  -  He  died  on  December  16,  1515. 

ALGAE,  the  Order  containing  Auks,  Guille¬ 
mots,  etc.,  Alca  antiqua  6m,,  of  the  sub-family 
Alcinae,  is  Bebjng’s  Guillemot ;  it  is  found  in  the 
Formosan  Channel. 

ALCESTE  ISLAND  ft!  |j|  hai  Iii  tao,  a  small 
island  N.W.  of  the  Shantung  Promontory.  The 
boat  in  which  Lord  Amherst  came  as  ambassador 
was  named  Alceste,  and  the  island  probably  received 
its  foreign  name  at  that  time. 

ALCHEMY,  $$»  IT  Hen  tan •  The  mediaeval 
theories  as  to  the  transmutation  of  metals  and  the 
elixir  of  life  exist  almost  in  their  entirety  in 
Chinese  thought.  Dr.  Martin  and  other  sinologues 
have  made  a  strong  but  not  complete  case  for  the 
origin  of  alchemy  in  China ;  Watters  thinks  it 
had  its  origin  in  India ;  and  Giles  speaks  of  it  as 
introduced  from  the  West  into  China  after  the 
Han  dynasty. 

Alchemy  has  been  an  important  branch  of 
Taoist  study.  Proceeding  from  the  theory  of 
progressive  evolution  (v.  Yin  and  Yang )  it  was 
thought  that  the  various  forms  of  matter  (v.  Five 
Elements )  gradually  changed,  and  that  the  essence 
of  man  could  similarly  be  modified.  Hence  Chinese 
alchemy,  as  in  Europe,  had  two  sections  : — - 

(1)  Nei  Tan  I^J  ,  or  spiritual  alchemy,  in 
which  by  ascetic  practices,  spiritual  exercises, 
communion  with  virgin  nature  and  the  use  of 
natural  minerals  and  vegetable  drugs,  the  body 
and  soul  gradually  become  transformed  into  the 
substance  and  spirit  of  an  ethereal  being  (Hsien  fill) 
with  theurgic  powers.  Many  of  the  Taoist  sages 
and  saints  are  believed  to  have  thus  attained 
perfection. 
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(2)  Wai  Tan  or  material  alchemy,  which 

aimed  at  transforming  inorganic  matter,  especially 
metals. 

The  two  great  desires  of  men, — perhaps  of 
Chinese  especially, — for  long  life  and  for  wealth, 
are  thus  combined. 

To  what  extent  such  practical  knowledge  of 
chemistry  as  the  Chinese  have  may  be  due  to  the 
researches  of  alchemists  is  uncertain.  That  several 
Emperors  were  deceived  by  Taoist  impostors  and 
drank  the  Elixir  vitae  is  a  matter  of  history. 

Allegorical  language  similar  to  that  employed 
by  European  alchemists  abounds  in  Chinese  books 
on  the  subject,  and,  as  in  Europe,  there  is  a 
perplexing  tendency  to  alternate  the  emphasis  on, 
first,  the  inner  or  spiritual  process  and,  second, 
the  outer  or  physical  process. 

Tan  H  or  cinnabar  (mercury  sulphide)  is 
largely  referred  to  as  the  matrix  from  which  gold 
is  produced,  gradually  by  nature  or  rapidly  by  art. 
Jade  is  also  an  object  and  material  for  alchemical 
processes. 

Martin  :  Hardin  Papers ;  and  Lore  of  Cathay ; 
C hatley  :  Alchemy  in  China ,  (in  Journal  of  the 
Alchemical  Society).  [H.C.] 

ALCOCK,  RUTHERFORD,  k.c.b.,  d.c.l., 
Sir,  was  born  in  London  in  1809  and  died  there  in 
1897.  He  first  came  to  China  in  1844,  was  Consul 
at  Foochow,  Shanghai  and  Canton,  and  after  service 
in  Japan  from  1858  to  1865  he  returned  to  Peking 
as  Minister.  He  retired  in  1871.  His  writings 
include  nothing  on  Chinese  subjects,  except  the 
preface  to  the  account  of  Margary’s  journey. 

Michie  :  The  Englishman  in  China. 

ALENI,  JULES  £{f  Jg.  Ai  Ju  liao,  was  born 
at  Brescia  in  1582,  became  a  Jesuit  at  18  and 
arrived  in  Macao  in  1610.  After  some  years 
spent  there  in  teaching  mathematics  he  was  sent 
to  Peking ;  thence  he  went  to  Shanghai  and  to 
Yangchow,  where  he  baptised  a  mandarin  as  the 
first  Christian  of  the  district,  and  followed  him 
when  appointed  to  Shensi.  Later  he  worked  in 
Shansi  and  in  1620  went  to  Hangchow.  Called 
to  ClTang  shu  ^  hX  he  made  220  converts  in  a 
few  weeks.  The  Kolao  Yeh  retiring  to  Fuchow 
invited  him  to  follow.  He  went  in  1625,  and  for 
some  years  had  very  great  success  in  the  Province ; 
but  in  1638  through  troubles  caused  by  the 
imprudences  of  members  of  another  Order,  he 
and  other  priests  were  exiled  to  Macao,  the 
Christians  were  persecuted  and  the  many  churches 
fell  into  heathen  hands.  Contrary  to  all  hope 
Aleni  returned  to  Fuchow  the  next  year.  He 
was  vice-provincial  of  South  China  from  1641  to 
1648.  He  died  in  1649. 

H  avret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fu, 
vol.  ii,  p.  29,  note. 


ALFALFA  or  Lucerne,  mu  hsu.  Niels 

Ebbesen  Hansen,  professor  in  the  South  Dakota 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  found  that  this 
important  forage  plant  grew  in  Asia  much  fur¬ 
ther  north  than  had  been  supposed.  The  blue- 
flowered  variety  was  found  as  far  as  45°  north 
latitude  in  Ili ;  and  north  of  that  and  stretching 
away  far  northward  beyond  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  between  50°  and  64°.  .north  latitude,  was 
a  yellow-flowered  variety.  The  importance  of  this 
lies  in  the  hope  it  gives  of  cultivating  profit¬ 
ably  the  North  American  desert  regions,  right  up 
to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  district. 

Mu-hsii  is  not  uncommon  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  China.  Some  seed  was  sent  to 
England  and  elsewhere,  obtained  by  Hosie  in 
Shensi.  In  1912  half  a  ton  of  the  seed  was  sent 
to  Pretoria. 

Kirkwood  :  The  Romantic  Story  of  a  Scientist , 
in  the  World’s  Work,  April,  1908. 

ALLEN,  HERBERT  JAMES,  born  in  India, 
where  his  father  was  in  the  Civil  Service ;  he  came 
to  China  as  student-interpreter  in  1861.  He  retired 
from  the  Consular  Service  in  1888  and  died  in 
Wales  in  1911.  He  wrote  various  papers,  trans¬ 
lations,  etc.,  his  best-known  work  being  Early 
Chinese  History ;  or  are  the  Chinese  Classics  forged? 
(1906). 

ALLEN,  YOUNG  JOHN,  born  in  the  United 
States  in  1836,  died  in  Shanghai  in  1907.  He  came 
to  China  in  1860  as  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  (South)  Church,  but  the  Civil  War  began 
soon  after,  he  lost  the  support  of  the  home  church 
and  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment,  first  as  teacher  then  as  translator.  He  was 
editor  for  many  years  of  the  Wan  Kuo  Kung  Pao 
$0  US  which  he  began  at  his  own  expense  under 
that  title  in  1875  and  carried  on  thus  for  some  15 
years ;  he  then  edited  it  for  the  Christian  Literature 
Society  till  his  death  ; — the  most  successful  of  such 
periodicals  issued  by  foreigners  for  the  Chinese. 

ALL  SOULS’  DAY,  a  name  used  for  the 
Buddhist  feast  held  by  Chinese  on  the  15th  of 
the  7th  moon.  See  Yil  lan  p‘en. 

ALMALIK,  the  Mohammedan  name  for  the 
city  called  Alimali  by  the  Chinese,  and  Armalec, 
Armalegh,  etc.,  by  European  travellers  of  the 
Micklle  Ages.  It  was  a  seat  of  rule  both  for 
Turkish  and  Mongol  authority  at  different  times. 
It  stood  somewhere  on  the  Hi  river,  but  its  site 
is  uncertain.  It  was  a  Roman  Catholic  see  but 
only  had  one  bishop.  According  to  Gams,  the 
Franciscan  Richard  of  Burgundy  was  appointed 
in  1338  and  martyred  in  1342.  It  was  the  scene 
of  several  other  martyrdoms. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither ,  (1914) 
|  vol.  iii,  p.  87,  note. 
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ALMANAC.  The  Chinese  almanac  Is  com¬ 
monly  called  Huang  li  ^  ^  or  Li  pen  gg  ;zjs;;  but  the 
official  name  is  iShih  /mien  shu  ^ .  It  is  a 

government  monopoly  and  there  is  a  severe  penalty 
for  issuing  unauthorised  editions.  In  its  more 
recent  form  it  dates  from  the  'beginning  of  the 
Ch£ing  dynasty,  though  it  had  also  been  issued  in 
the  preceding  dynasty.  It  was  the  special  work  of 
the  Imperial  Board  of  Astronomy,  ch‘in  Lien  chien. 
(See  Astronomy ,  Board  of).  There  is  in  it  a 
certain  amount  of  useful  astronomical  information, 
— the  days  of  the  month,  the  moon’s  phases,  the 
equinoxes,  solstices,  etc.  But  to  most  people  the 
astrological  part  is  probably  more  important,  since 
they  learn  from  it  the  days  and  hours  that  are 
lucky  for  every  undertaking  in  life,  from  a  wedding 
to  taking  a  bath. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  Republic 
would  have  ceased  to  fool  the  people  with  such 
superstitions ;  but  though  the  almanac  has  improved 
in  some  respects  it  is  as  much  as  ever  the  guide  to 
•  ‘lucky  days.’ 

A.  P.  Parker  :  The  Chinese  Almanac ,  Chinese 
Recorder,  vol.  xix. 

ALMONDS;  there  are  no  almonds  grown  in 
China,  but  kernels  of  apricot-stones  of  certain 
species  are  often  mistaken  for  them  and  called 
almonds.  See  Apricots. 

ALOPEN  Jlnf  fj|  The  founder  of  the  Nest- 

orian  Mission  in  China,  who  arrived  in  a.d.  631. 
See  Olopen. 

ALTAI,  meaning  Golden  Mountains  and  some¬ 
times  so  translated  in  Chinese  ( ^  lU  chin  shan)  ;  a 
range  extending  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from 
Russian  territory  into  N.W.  Mongolia.  Its  highest 
peak  is  14,000  ft. 

ALTAR  OF  EARTH.  See  Temple  of  Earth. 

ALTAR  OF  HEAVEN.  See  Temple  of 
Heaven. 

ALTYN  TAGH,  a  range  of  mountains  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  K‘un-lun  mountains,  and  with  them 
separating  Turkestan  and  Tibet.  They  rise  to 
13,000  or  14,000  feet. 

A  LUM.  See  Ah  Lum. 

ALUM  Pei- fan  Q  ^  is  produced  to  some  extent 
in  Kuangtung  and  Anhui,  but  the  chief  supply 
comes  from  P‘ing-yang,  a  few  miles  south  of  Wen- 
chou  in  Chekiang.  The  a'lum  is  obtained  from  the 
Fan  Shan  in  the  Sung-yang  hills,  near  the 
Fukien  border,  first  visited  by  Gutzlaff  in  1855. 
“The  alum  is  taken  in  stone  blocks  (first  split  with 
fire,  and  then  broken  with  a  sledge  hammer)  from 
the  sandstone  in  which  it  lies.  It  is  then  boiled 
and  soaked,  and  carried  away  in  crystals.”  The 


annual  output  is  estimated  at  200,000  piculs,  some 
of  which  is  used  in  dyeworks.  The  quality  is  said 
to  be  very  good.  Alum  is  used  in  making  paper, 
as  a  mordant  in  dyeing,  in  tanning  and  in  cement 
for  masonry.  The  demand  increased  very  much  in 
1916,  owing  to  shortage  of  dye-stuffs. 

Export  abroad,  1914,  29,970  piculs,  value 

Tls.  60,762 ;  1915,  43,846  piculs,  value  Tls.  77,583. 

A  LU  T‘E  Empress  Chia  Shun  Hm, 

daughter  of  the  Manchu  Duke  Chung  Ch‘i  ^  'A; 

and  wife  of  the  Emperor  T‘ung  Chih.  She  was 
left  with  child  when  T‘ung  Chih  died,  and  if  she 
had  borne  a  son  he  would  have  reigned.  But  this 
did  not  suit  the  Empress-dowager’s  plans;  Kuang 
Hsii  became  Emperor  and  A-lu-te  eihter  committed 
suicide  as  a  protest  or  was  murdered.  See  Bland 
and  Backhouse;  Annals  of  the  Court  of  Peking. 

AMAH,  from  Portuguese  ama;  the  word  used 
by  foreigners  in  China  for  the  Chinese  nurses  of 
their  children. 

AMARAL,  JOAO  MARIA  FERREIRA  DO, 

a  Governor  of  Macao.  In  1849,  finding  the  free 
port  of  Hongkong  was  spoiling  the  business  of 
Macao,  he  issued  a  proclamation  on  March  5, 
ordering  that  no  duties  should  be  collected  in 
Macao  and  that  the  Hoppo’s  office  should  be 
closed.  '  The  Chinese  naturally  regarded  this  as 
the  first  step  towards  asserting  complete  inde¬ 
pendence.  Many  merchants,  with  their  families 
and  dependents,  left  Macao  with  the  Hoppo,  and 
the  streets  were  deserted.  Amaral  then  ordered 
that  if  more  Chinese  left  Macao  without  permission, 
their  property  should  be  confiscated. 

On  August  22,  as  he  was  riding  near  the 

Barrier,  eight  men  attacked  him ;  unarmed  and 
having  no  right  hand,  he  was  easily  overcome ; 

his  head  and  left  hand  were  cut  off  and  carried 
away.  The  Portuguese  soldiers  took  possession 
of  the  Barrier  (Porto  da  Cerco)  and  Chinese 

fort;  two  British  men-of-war  came  from  Hong¬ 
kong,  and  the  American  and  French  officials  sent 
protests  to  the  Kuangtung  Viceroy.  The  Chinese 
were,  however,  so  obstructive  that  it  was  not  till 
January  16,  1850,  that  the  head  and  hand  were 
recovered  from  them  and  placed  in  Amaral’s 

coffin. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  murder  was  that 
Portugal  paid  no  more  rent  for  Macao,  though 
the  independence  of  the  place  was  not  recognised 
by  China  till  1887. 

Morse  :  The  International  Relations  of  the 
Chinese  Empire;  Montalto  de  Jesus  :  Historic 
Macao. 

AMBAN  |*  ^  a  Manchu  word  meaning 
minister  of  state  ^  fE .  Europeans  use  it  for  the 
political  representatives  of  China  in  Mongolia, 
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Turkestan  and  Tibet.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  connect  it  with  the  ambactus  of  Caesar,  Gallic 
War,  vi,  15. 

AMBASSADORS’  ROAD,  a  name  given  by 
travellers  to  the  road  between  T‘eng-yueh  and 
Ta-li  fu;  it  is  about  fourteen  days  journey. 

According  to  Richard  a  similar  name  was 
given  to  the  road  from  Canton  through  the  Kan- 
chiang  valley  in  Kiangsi,  the  road  traversed  by 
Macartney,  Amherst  and  other  ambassadors  on 
their  way  to  Peking. 

Ward  :  The  Land  of  the  Blue  Poppy ,  p.  11; 
Richard  :  Comprehensive  Geography ,  p.  145. 

AMBER  hu  plo  j.Q.  Early  Chinese  writers 
describe  amber  as  being  the  resin  of  the  pine  and 
hr,  which,  having  sunk  into  the  earth  is  in  process 
of  time  transformed  into  a  lustrous  substance  of 
a  blood-red  colour,  and  which  when  rubbed 
possesses  the  property  of  attracting  mustard  seeds. 

The  first  mention  of  amber  by  a  Chinese  writer 
is  by  Pan  Ku  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  who 
states  that  it  was  imported  from  Kashmir.  An¬ 
other  writer  of  the  same  period  refers  to  its  being 
obtained  from  the  country  of  the  Shans.  We  are 
told  that  in  the  same  century  the  amber  mines 
of  North  Burma  were  exploited  and  amber  sent 
thence  to  Yunnan.  Several  places  in  Yunnan  are 
said  by  Chinese  writers  to  have  produced  indigen¬ 
ous  amber;  but  the  so-called  Yunnan  amber  of 
the  present  day  comes  from  the  Burma  mines,  the 
centre  of  the  industry  being  Maingkhwan,  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  Shans,  110  miles  from  Yung-ch/ang  fu. 

Amber  was  brought  from  Persia  in  or  before 
the  6th  century,  according  to  the  Wei  annals,  and 
in  the  10th  century  tribute  of  amber  was  sent  to 
China  from  Turf  an.  Amber,  presumably  from 
India,  is  much  used  in  Tibet,  and  is  thence  trans¬ 
ported  to  Kansu.  In  the  17th  century  the  Dalai 
Lama  sent  some  as  tribute  to  the  Chinese  Emperor. 

As  regards  importations  of  European  amber 
into  China,  it  is  known  that  in  the  middle  ages 
Russian  amber  was  transported  via  Siberia  to 
Turkistan  and  thence  to  China.  The  Dutch  im¬ 
ported  amber  into  Formosa  in  the  17th  century, 
and  the  Portuguese  carried  it  to  Macao  in  the  18th 
century,  though  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  was 
European  amber  or  from  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  reports  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs 
show  that  the  chief  sources  of  the  present  supply 
are  Prussia,  Japan  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  amber  used  in  Korea  comes  exclusively  from 
Prussia. 

Chinese  imitations  of  amber  date  from  early 
times.  A  15th  century  account  describes  imitation 
amber  as  being  made  from  dyed  sheep’s  horn. 
The  present  imitations  are  made  from  copal, 
shellac,  colophony  and  glass.  Amber-coloured  glass 


beads  are  made  in  Po-shan  in  Shantung,  while  an 
imitation  amber  is  made  in  Canton  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  beaks  of  cranes. 

A  powder  made  from  amber  is  much  used  in 
Chinese  medicines. 

Jet  is  referred  to  by  Chinese  writers  as  black 
amber.  See  Jet. 

Laufer  :  Historical  Jottings  on  Amber  in  Asia; 
Hirth  and  Rockhill  :  Chau  Ju-Jcua. 

AMBOYNA,  a  port  in  the  Moluccas  where 
the  East  India  Company  had  a  large  factory  for 
the  trade  with  Japan.  In  1623  the  Dutch  mas¬ 
sacred  ten  or  twelve  English  factors  and  traders, 
on  the  pretence  that  they  had  been  plotting  with 
Japanese  to  seize  the  Dutch  fortress.  At  the 
time,  Holland  and  England  were  at  peace,  but 
the  English  government  was  too  weak  to  get 
reparation.  The  Company  therefore  abandoned 
the  Japan  trade  and -turned  with  more  energy  to 
opening  commercial  relations  with  China. 

Cromwell,  in  1654,  got  £80,000  from  the 
Dutch  government  as  an  indemnity  for  the  mas¬ 
sacre. 

Eames  :  The  English  in  China. 

AMERICAN  ADVENT  MISSION. 

Headquarters  Boston,  Mass. 

Entered  China ,  1897. 

Works  in  Anhui  and  Kiangsu. 

The  Society’s  work  was  begun  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Malone,  who  settled  in  Nanking  in  1897, 
opening  a  school  in  a  Buddhist  temple,  and  holding 
services  there  for  two  and  a  half  years.  Work  was 
also  begun  near  Wuhu,  but  all  was  stopped  by  the 
Boxer  rising.  In  1901,  Nanking  was  re-occupied, 
and  Wuhu  and  Ch‘ao  Hsien  ^  $j$  (near  Wuhu)  were 
opened. 

Nanking  is  the  principal  station,  and  there  is 
a  strong  industrial  work  done  there  both  for  boys 
and  girls,  who  are  taught  cabinet-making,  matteess- 
making,  weaving,  tailoring,  brass  work,  baking, 
etc.  In  1817  the  Mission  reported, 

Foreign  workers  .  16 

Chinese  assistants  .  38 

Communicants  .  580 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION¬ 
ARY  SOCIETY. 

Headquarters  : — Boston,  Mass.  U.S.A. 

Entered  China,  1842. 

Works  in  Kuangtung,  Chekiang,  Kiangsu, 
Kiangsi  and  Ssuchuan. 

South  -China  Mission.  This  Society,  like  the 
L.M.S.  and  other  of  the  older-established  Missions, 
did  not  begin  its  work  for  the  Chinese  in  China 
Proper.  As  early  as  1833,  one  of  the  American 
Baptist  missionaries  went  from  Burmah  to  Siam, 
and  his  first  three  converts  were  Chinese  from 
Kuangtung  province.  The  first  church  formed  was 
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at  Macao  in  1837 ;  but  when  China  was  opened  in 
1842,  workers  were  sent  at  once  to  Hongkong.  One 
of  these,  the  Rev.  I.  J.  Roberts,  settled  two  years 
later  in  Canton,  where  Hung,  afterwards  the 
leader  of  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels  was  for  some  weeks 
under  his  instruction,  but  was  refused  haptism. 
When  Hung  was  at  Nanking  in  1853,  he  invited 
Mr.  Roberts  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  there. 
Mr.  Roberts,  after  various  delays  did  so,  and 
remained  fifteen  months  with  the  rebels,  then  left 
them  in  disgust,  being  unable  to  influence  them  as 
he  wished. 

Swatow  became  a  treaty  port  in  1858,  and  in 
1860  the  work  from  Hongkong  was  moved  there, 
the  missionaries  being  familiar  with  the  Swatow 
dialect,  as  they  had  used  it  both  in  Siam  and 
Hongkong.  The  work  of  which  Swatow  is  the 
base  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  one 
where  the  CITao-chou  $>l]  j)f{  (Swatow)  dialect  is 
used,  and  one  the  Hakka  department.  The  former 
was  all  worked  from  Swatow  till  1893,  when 
Ung-kung  ^  [2j|  was  opened ;  CITao-chou  city 
itself  being  occupied  in  1894 ;  Kit-yang  f?f|  in 
1896,  CITao-yang  H ,  in  1905,  and  Ho-po 
in  1907.  Swatow  is  by  far  the  strongest  centre, 
and  has  a  large  hospital,  and  strong  educational 
work,  including  the  Ashmore  Theological  Seminary. 
Medical  work  is  also  done  at  CITao-yang  and 
Kit-yang.  The  Hakka  work  has  its  centre  at 
Ka-ying  Jffg,  opened  in  1890.  Here  there  are  a 
Boys’  Academy,  lower  Schools,  Girls’  and  Women’s 
Schools.  Chang-ning  5§£  ,  in  Kuangsi,  opened  in 
1912,  is  an  extension  of  the  Hakka  work  northward. 
It  is  four  days’  journey  from  Ka-ying. 

Since  1913,  the  A.B.C.F.M.  has  maintained 
work  in  Canton  city  in  connection  with  the  China 
Baptist  Publication  Society. 

East  China  Mission.  This  was  begun  at  Ning¬ 
po  in  1843  by  a  medical  missionary,  Dr.  D.  J. 
Macgowan,  who  was  the  first  to  succeed  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  permanent  station  here,  owing  largely  to  his 
medical  skill  overcoming  native  prejudice.  The 
Rev.  E.  C.  Lord  arrived  in  1847,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Goddard  was  transferred  from  Siam  in  1849,  his 
son  joining  in  1868;  in  addition  to  other  workers. 
The  work  progressed  slowly,  with  evangelistic, 
educational  and  medical  branches  all  represented, 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  training  of 
theological  students  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
H.  Jenkins  ;  this  branch  was  transferred  to  Shao- 
hing  in  1889,  and  finally  to  Shanghai  under  the 
Union  scheme  (v.  infra). 

The  second  station  occupied  was  Shaohing 
m  After  the  usual  delays  and  disappointments 
land  was  bought  in  1869,  and  the  church  organized 
in  1870.  Kin-hwa  was  opened  in  1883.  As 

earlv  as  1867,  one  of  the  missionaries  was  invited 

V  ' 

to  this  city  by  some  natives  of  the  place  who  had 


become  Christians  at  Ningpo.  He  went,  rented  a 
house,  and  stayed  for  several  months,  but  was 
finally  driven  out,  and  no  other  foreigner  went  there 
till  1883,  though  work  had  been  kept  going  by  a 
Chinese  preacher.  Dr.  S.  P.  Barchet  (afterwards 
of  the  U.S.A.  Consular  Service)  opened  a  hospital 
here  in  1894. 

Huchow  j'1‘1,  60  miles  N.  of  Hangcow,  was 
opened  in  1888  after  repeated  failures  caused  by 
the  bitterly  anti-foreign  spirit  of  the  literati;  and 
for  some  time,  the  Mission  was  threatened  with 
riots.  The  medical  work  here  is  shared  with  the 
M.E.  (South)  M. 

Hangchow  was  not  permanently  occupied  by 
the  Society  until  1899,  though  as  early  as  1866  the 
Rev.  C.  T.  Kreyer  had  organized  a  church  there, 
composed  of  Christians  from  Ningpo;  but  he  left  the 
Mission  in  1870,  and  except  for  two  short  periods, 
the  work  was  in  charge  of  a  Chinese  preacher  in 
the  interim.  In  this  city,  in  addition  to  the  Way- 
land  Academy  for  Boys,  the  Mission  has  a  share 
in  the  Union  Girls’  High  School.  The  Boys’  and 
Girls’  schools  at  Kin-hwa,  Shaohing  and  Huchow 
are  of  lower ,  grade,  and  act  as  feeders  to  the 
Hangchow  High  Schools.  Ningpo,  from  its 
position,  has  its  own  schools  of  Academy  grade. 

The  Medical  work  is  done  at  Ningpo,  Shao¬ 
hing,  Kin-hwa  and  Huchow,  where  there  are 
hospitals. 

The  Kiangsu  work  centres  in  Shanghai  and 
is  educational  and  administrative.  The  first  agents 
of  the  Mission  to  reside  permanently  in  Shanghai 
came  in  1907. 

In  addition  to  secretarial,  fiscal  and  administ¬ 
rative  work  for  all  the  three  divisions  of  the 
A.B.F.M.S.  the  only  work  in  this  port  is  in 
connection  with  the  Union  College  and  Theological 
Seminary  which  was  opened  in  September,  1906, 
in  rented  quarters  (Dr.  R.  T.  Bryan,  President), 
and  was  removed  to  its  own  buildings  at  the  Point 
in  1907,  under  the  name  of  Yates  College,  the 
present  Head  being  the  Rev.  F.  J.  White,  D.D. 

West  China  Mission.  Work  was  begun  in 
1890,  by  the  Revs.  W.  M.  Upcraft  and  G.  Warner, 
at  Sui-fu  in  SsuelTuan.  Large  reinforcements 
arrived  within  a  very  few  years,  and  a  hospital 
was  established,  and  a  Bible  Training  School  and 
dayschools  opened. 

Kia-ting  H  %  and  Ya-chou  Jft  jty}  were  occupied 
in  1894,  Ning-yuan  ^  ^  in  1905,  and  Ch/engtu  in 
1909.  The  points  selected,  with  the  exception  of 
Ning-yuan,  are  all  great  trade  centres,  Sui-fu 
being  the  terminus  of  the  great  trade  route  from 
Burma  through  Yunnan  to  SsuelTuan ;  Kia-ting, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Min,  Ya  and  T‘ung  rivers ; 
Ya-chou,  on  the  great  road  from  Peking  to  Lhasa, 
and  the  centre  of  the  tea-trade  with  Tibet;  while 
CITengtu  is  the  capital  of  the  province.  Ning-yuan 
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is  12  days’  journey  from  Ya-chou  over  high  moun¬ 
tain  passes  in  the  midst  of  the  border  tribes.  It 
was  occupied  in  the  hope  of  planting  a  line  of 
stations  to  link  up  eventually  with  the  mission’s 
work  in  Burma,  but  the  Intensive  Policy  (v.  infra ) 
has  vetoed  this. 

In  1883,  and  again  after  the  Boxer  year,  strong 
reinforcements  were  sent  from  the  U.S.A.  ;  and  in 
1917,  there  were  46  missionaries  of  the  Society  in 
Ssuch‘uan. 

The  Mission  has  a  share  in  the  West  China 
University  at  Ch‘engtu  (q.v.)  and  all  its  educational 
work  is  affiliated  to  the  West  China  Educational 
Union,  probably  the  best-developed  scheme  in 
China.  There  are  in  addition  to  the  dayschools, 
Senior  Primary  Boarding  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
at  each  central  station  and  Schools  of  Middle  grade 
at  Sui-fu. 

The  medical  work  centres  round  Ya-chou  and 
Sui-fu  where  there  are  hospitals,  Ning-yiian, 
where  a  hospital  is  already  planned,  and  the  Union 
Medical  School  at  Ch'engtu. 

Central  China  Mission.  Until  1916,  the  Society 
had  a  fourth  sphere  of  work  known  by  this  name. 
Work  was  begun  in  Hanydng  in  1894,  by  Dr.  J.  S. 
Adams,  and  was  encouraging  and  successful.  In 
19ll,  however,  the  Board  adopted  what  is  known 
as  the  “Intensive  Policy”  viz.,  concentration  on 
fewer  stations,  and  development  of  existing  work 
rather  than  opening  up  new  territory,  even  if 
already  assigned  to  it ;  and  as  the  Central  China 
work  was  less  developed  than  those  of  the  other 
three  divisions,  it  was  withdrawn.  Two  of  the 
centres  elected  to  join  with  the  W.M.M.S.  which 
was  in  the  district  :  the  rest  were  placed,  continuing 
as  Baptist  churches,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
L.M.S.,  and  retained  the  Church  building  and 
parsonage  at  Hanyang.  The  L.M.S.  purchased  the 
remaining  property. 

Women’s  Work.  The  first  single  lady  worker 
of  the  A.B.F.M.S.  was  Miss  Adele  M.  Fielde, 
who  arrived  in  Swatow  in  1873,  after  some  years 
in  Siam.  Two  others  came  to  Ningpo  in  1878-9, 
and  now  in  all  three  divisions  there  are  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  ladies  sent  out  by  the  Women’s 
Board  of  the  Society ;  in  whose  charge  is  most  of 
the  work  done  for  girls  and  women. 

Statistics  for  year  ending  December  31,  1915. 

Foreign  missionaries  .  143 

Chinese  staff .  569 

Communicants  .  6,529 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY,  THE. 

Headquarters  : — New  York. 

As  early  as  1832,  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Bridgman  of 
the  A.B.C.F.M.  (the  first  American  Missionary  to 
China),  appealed  to  the  American  Bible  Society 
for  “means  to  prepare  and  circulate  the  Christian 
Scriptures” ;  and  in  response  the  Society  made 


its  first  appropriation  for  that  purpose  in  1833, 
though  the  work  of  distribution  was  done  by 
missionaries  without  any  expense  to  the  Society 
for  33  years,  the  funds  being  used  for  translating 
and  publishing. 

The  Bridgman  and  Culbertson  version  of  the 
Bible  (See  Delegates’  V ersion)  was  published  by 
the  Society  in  1862,  and  a  share  was  borne  in  the 
production  of  Dr,  Goddard’s  Revised  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  (1853)  and  one  in  Southern  Mandarin  (1854) 
made  by  Medhurst  and  Stronach. 

In  1866,  the  plan  of  selling  the  Scriptures  at 
a  nominal  price  was  substituted  for  the  former 
policy  of  indiscriminate  free  distribution,  and 
native  colporteurs  were  first  employed. 

An  Agent  for  China  and  Japan  was  appointed 
in  1875  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Gulick, 
D.D.  who  greatly  extended  the  use  of  native 
colporteurs  and  also  employed  foreigners  in  that 
capacity. 

In  1890,  Dr.  Gulick  retired,  and  was  followed 
by  Dr.  L.  N.  Wheeler,  on  whose  death  in  1895, 
the  present  Agent,  Dr.  John  R.  Hykes  took  his 
place. 

In  the  period  1833 — 1915,  the  Society  published 
independently  207  versions  of  Scripture  (chiefly 
portions),  and  37  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
Bible  Societies. 

During  1916  nine  foreign  superintendents  in 
nine  centres,  directed  the  efforts  on  the  field  of  334 
workers  nearly  all  of  whom  were  Chinese. 

The  number  of  sales  during  the  year  was, 

Bibles  .  12,982 

Testaments  .  62,951 

Portions  .  2,198,777 

Total  direct  issues  from 

the  China  Agency  ...  24,374,562 

AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS 
FOR  FOREIGN  MISSIONS,  THE. 

Headquarters  :~Boston,  Mass. 

Entered  China ,  1830. 

Works  in  Chihli,  Shantung  and  Shansi  (North 
China  Mission)  ;  in  Fukien  (Foochow  Mission)  ;  and 
in  Kuangtung  (South  China  Mission). 

South  China  Mission.  The  work  of  the  Society 
began  in  1830,  by  the  arrival  in  Canton  of  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Bridgman  ( q.v .)  the  first  American 
missionary  to  China.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.D.ABEEL  (q.v.)  of  the  American  Seaman’s  Friend 
Society,  and  they  found  Morrison  of  the  L.M.S. 
alone.  In  1833,  came  Rev.  S.  Wells  Williams 
(q.v.),  and  in  1834,  Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Parker  (q.v.) 
the  first  medical  missionary  to  China. 

The  first  War  (1840)  suspended  the  work  for 
five  years ;  and  in  1854,  war  again  interrupted  it, 
the  missionaries  being  driven  out,  and  all  their 
property  burned.  Work  was  begun  again  in  1858, 
but  was  discontinued  in  1866,  when  lack  of  re- 
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inforcements,  and  the  arrival  of  other  Societies, 
led  to  the  work  being  handed  over  to  them. 

In  1883,  the  A.B.C.F.M.  re-opened  their  South 
China  mission  at  the  earnest  request  of  Cantonese 
Christians  in  California.  It  was  at  first  called 
the  “Hongkong  Mission”  and  was  begun  by  Rev. 
C.  R.  Hager  in  1883,  who  worked  alone  for  eight 
years.  In  1893,  the  name  was  changed  to  “South 
China  Mission.”  A  church  was  organized  in  Hong¬ 
kong  in  1897,  which  has  always  been  entirely  self- 
supporting.  Work  was  gradually  extended  to  ten 
districts  on  the  mainland,  Canton  city  itself  being 
re-occupied  in  1890.  The  “Chinese  California 
Missionary  Society”  has  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  the  work,  which  is  very  prosperous. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Beidgman  removed  to  Shanghai 
but  the  base  of  operations  was  removed  to  Tientsin 
in  1860,  and  the  work  in  Shanghai  handed  over  to 
other  missions. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Abeel  (who,  though  a  minister  of 
the  (Dutch)  Reformed  Church  in  America  (q.v.)  was 
now  working  in  connection  with  the  A.B.C.F.M.) 
began  work  in  Amoy ;  but  on  the  Reformed  Church 
developing  a  mission  of  its  own  in  China,  (1857), 
the  A.B.C.F.M.  handed  over  its  share  of  this  work 
to  the  new  Mission. 

Foochow  Mission.  The  work  here  was  begun 
in  1847,  on  the  island  of  Tong-chou  tji  Uf ,  in  the 
river  Min,  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Johnson,  and  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Peet,  who  had  all  laboured 
among  the  Chinese  in  Siam;  and  within  the  next 
six  years,  ten  other  workers  arrived,  including  the 
Rev.  Justus  Doolittle,  author  of  “The  Social 
Life  of  the  Chinese,”  and  of  a  Vocabulary  and 
Handbook. 

In  1849,  premises  were  secured  on  the  present 
foreign  community  side ;  but  the  mission  centre 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Ponasang,  fJ&  jffi  ill  .  At 
the  close  of  the  first  decade,  ill-health  and  death 
had  reduced  the  thirteen  workers  to  five,  and  only 
one  convert  had  joined  them,  the  teacher  of  the 
boys’  school,  baptized  in  1856.  At  the  close  of  the 
second  decade  (1867)  the  whole  Mission  staff  was 
only  eight,  while  the  converts  numbered  sixty-four  ; 
and  during  this  period  the  first  uniform  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Foochow  colloquial  was 
published,  two  members  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  co¬ 
operating  with  two  members  of  the  M.E.M.  in  this 
work.  These  two  Societies  and  the  C.M.S.  divided 
the  Foochow  field  between  them  at  this  time. 

In  1874,  the  prefectural  city  of  Shao  Wu 
250  miles  from  Foochow,  was  opened.  In  1891, 
Pagoda  Anchorage  was  occupied  in  order  to  reach 
more  easily  the  Lower  Min  and  Diong-lo  *£§ 
fields  which  had  been  worked  since  1863  from 
Foochow.  In  like  manner  Ing-hok  ^  jjjg,  40  miles 
S.W.  of  Foochow  was  occupied  as  a  resident  station 
in  1898,  the  district  having  been  worked  from  1865. 


Educational  work  was  begun  in  1849,  when  a 
day-school  was  started.  The  opening  of  the  first 
boys’  boarding-school  (afterwards  developed  into 
Foochow  College)  took  place  in  1853;  and  in  1854, 
the  girls’  boarding-school  was  opened,  now  the 
Girls’  College. 

In  October,  1916;  the  Foochow  Mission  had  a 
staff  of  222  teachers,  teaching  in  schools  .of  all 
grades,  5,636  pupils ;  and  was  a  partner  in  the 
Foochow  Union  Medical,  Normal,  Language,  and 
Theological  Schools,  and  in  the  Fukien  Union 
College,  now  the  Arts  Department  of  Fukien 
University  {q.v.). 

Union  is  also  prominent  in  evangelistic  work, 
and  there  are  over  seventy  organized  churches. 

Medical  work  is  carried  on  at  all  four  centres. 
In  addition  to  other  activities,  the  Foochow  Mission 
throughout  its  history  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
important  literary  work  in  the  Foochow  dialect, 
the  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
into  the  same  in  collaboration  with  other  missions, 
text-books,  etc.,  etc. 

North  China  Mission. — Chihli  District.  This 
work  was  begun  by  the*  Rev.  Henry  Blodget  in 
1860.  Mr.  Blodget  had  arrived  in  Shanghai  in 
1854,  but  his  health  gave  way,  and,  hoping  to 
regain  his  strength  in  the  north,  he  followed  the 
forces  of  the  Allies  to  Tientsin,  and  for  a  time 
lived  in  the  barracks  with  the  English  soldiers, 
though  his  first  residence  was  the  temple  of  the 
Goddess  of  Mercy.  This  temple  was  afterwadrs 
rented  for  a  place  of  worship,  and  services  were 
held  there  until  1864.  In  this  year  Dr.  Blodget 
removed  to  Peking,  leaving  the  work  at  Tientsin 
to  two  of  his  colleagues. 

Peking  was  opened  in  1864  by  Dr.  Blodget,  and 
in  the  same  year  Mrs.  Bridgman,  widow  of  the 
pioneer  missionary  of  the  American  Board,  took 
up  her  residence  in  the  Tartar  city,  buying  with 
her  private  resources  a  very  fine  property  not  far 
from  the  East  Gate  of  the  Imperial  city.  This  she 
afterwards  gave  to  the  Mission,  together  with  an 
adjacent  piece  of  ground,  and  the  buildings  thereon, 
which  were  the  homes  of  the  missionaries  until 
destroyed  by  the  Boxers  in  1900.  Mrs.  Bridgman 
had  charge  of  the  girls’  school  till  her  retirement 
in  1868.  Another  munificent  donor  to  the  Peking 
Mission  was  a  Mrs.  Tank  of  Wisconsin,  who  built 
the  first  Protestant  church  in  the  city  ;  afterwards 
this  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  from  her  estate, 
and  still  later,  the  Woman’s  Union  College  also. 

A  number  of  workers  arrived  in  Peking 
between  1864  and  1880,  and  were  there  for  short 
periods,  and  a  printing-press  was  established  in 
1869,  at  which  the  Peking  Committee  version  of 
the  Mandarin  New  Testament  was  printed  and 
published.  From  the  year  1880  onwards,  when 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Ament  arrived,  the  staff  was 
placed  on  a  permanent  basis. 

In  1900,  the  Press,  the  church,  and  the  whole 
plant  of  the  Mission  both  in  Peking  and  out-stations 
were  destroyed  by  the  Boxers,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  converts  were  massacred.  The 
whole  compound  was  rebuilt  in  foreign  style  after 
the  rebellion  was  put  down. 

Tungchow,  15  miles  west  of  Peking,  was 
opened  as  a  station  in  1867,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  L.  D. 
Chapin  being  transferred  from  Tientsin  for  this 
purpose.  The  first  converts  were  baptized  in  1868, 
and  a  small  boys’  boarding-school  opened,  the 
nucleus  of  Tungchow  College. 

In  1869,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  D.  Z.  Sheffield  joined 
the  staff,  and  in  1873  a  Theological  Seminary  was 
started  under  the  Rev.  C.  Goodrich.  In  1900, 
every  building  belonging  to  the  Tungchow  Mission 
was  destroyed.  One  hundred  and  forty  of  the 
native  Christian  community  suffered  martyrdom, 
while  the  city  itself  was  nearly  ruined  with  the 
coming  of  the  Allied  troops.  Two  years  afterwards, 
the  station  was  re-occupied,  and  in  1903  all  the 
buildings  were  completed.  The  College  was  rebuilt 
as  the  North  China  Union  College,  by  union  with 
the  A.P.M.  and  L.M.S.  and  under  the  same  scheme 
the  Theological  Seminary  was  removed  to  Peking, 
where  there  had  also  been  established  a  Woman’s 
Union  College. 

In  Pao-ting  fu  ,  work  was  begun  as 

early  as  1873,  but  land  was  not  purchased  till  1884. 

In  1900,  forty  of  the  Christian  community 
suffered  death  through  the  Boxer  movement,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  the  three  missionaries 
who  had  remained  on  the  station  were  killed. 

When  the  work  was  reconstructed  after  the 
rebellion,  closer  union  with  the  American  Presby¬ 
terians  was  effected  by  a  redivision  of  the  field, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Union  School  for  girls, 
and  the  leaving  of  medical  work  in  the  hands  of 
the  Presbyterians, 

Kalgan  p  ,  was  opened  in  1865  by  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  John  T.  G click,  reinforced  in  the  next  three 
years  by  four  other  workers.  In  1882,  land  was 
bought,  and  a  church,  a  hospital,  boys’  and  girls’ 
schools,  with  dwelling-houses,  were  gradually  built 
by  1893.  A  promising  work  was  begun  among  the 
Mongols,  but  through  the  growing  claims  of  the 
Chinese  work  it  had  to  be  given  up. 

In  1900  more  than  thirty  Kalgan  Christians 
suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Boxers.  In  1909 
the  station  was  handed  over  to  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Mission  {q.v.). 

Shantung  District.  After  itinerating  work  had 
’been  going  on  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  in 
Western  Shantung  from  Tientsin,  the  village  of 
P'ang-chuang,  6  miles  from  the  Grand  Canal,  and 


near  the  N.W,  angle  of  the  province,  was  opened 
as  a  station  in  1880.  A  hospital  was  built  in  1883, 
and  boys’  and  girls’  schools  followed.  Although 
situated  in  a  very  exposed  position,  the  station 
escaped  quite  uninjured  in  1900,  and  only  two  of 
the  converts  were  killed,  though  many  were  robbed. 

In  1915-16  the  station  was  removed  to  Te-chou 
Wi  M  >  with  its  two  hospitals  and  the  boys’  and 
girls’  schools. 

Lin-ch/ing  chou,  forty-five  miles  S.W.  of  P'ang 
chuang,  was  opened  in  1886.  In  the  upheaval  of 
1900,  some  of  the  converts  were  killed,  and  many 
pillaged,  and  the  Mission  property  much  damaged. 
For  some  years  after  this  the  work  was  carried  on 
from  P‘ang  chuang,  but  was  re-organized,  and  the 
city  re-occupied,  after  nearly  ten  years’  absence,  and 
schools  and  medical  work  re-established,  a  fine  new 
hospital  being  completed  in  1915. 

Shansi  district.  This  work  originated  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1881, 
when  some  of  the  students  decided  to  form  an 
“Oberlin  Band’’  for  foreign  missionary  work.  The 
field  chosen  was  Shansi,  and  in  1883  six  workers 
arrived  at  T‘ai-ku  ^  ^  on  the  T'ai-yiian  fu  plain  ; 
and  Fen-chou  fu  was  opened  in  1887.  In 

the  Boxer  uprising  of  1900,  six  members  of  the 
T‘ai-ku  station,  seven  of  those  at  Fen-chou  fu,  and 
more  than  eighty  Chinese  Christians  suffered 
martyrdom,  and  the  Mission  property  was  greatly 
in  jured ;  but  when  the  rebellion  was  over,  the 
stations  were  re-occupied  and  the  work  continued. 

The  literary  out-put  of  the  North  China 
Mission  has  been  very  great,  including  the  works 
(in  English)  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Smith,  and  (in  Chinese) 
those  of  Drs.  Blodget,  Goodrich,  Sheffield,  etc. 

Statistics  for  the  whole  Mission,  January  1,  1916. 

Foreign  missionaries  .  155 

Employed  Chinese  Staff  ...  450 

Communicants  (Jan.  1915)  ...11,187 

AMERICAN  FREE  METHODIST  MISSION. 

Headquarters  Chicago,  Ill. 

Works  in  Honan  Province. 

The  work  of  this  mission  in  China  was  begun 
in  1904,  when  the  Revs.  C.  F.  Appleton  and  G.  H. 
Scofield  were  sent  out,  and  went  in  the  first  place 
to  SsuchTian  where  they  studied  the  language. 
In  1906,  Miss  Clara  Leffingwell  with  two  other 
single  ladies  went  to  Cheng-chou  in  Honan,  but 
died  there  in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Appleton  was 
then  appointed  superintendent  and  went  to  Flonan. 
Jung-tse  m  was  opened  in  1906,  Kai-feng  fu  in 
1907,  and  Ch£i  hsienJH  ||  in  1909.  Cheng-chou  was 
relinquished  in  1917.  In  1917  the  Mission  reported  : 

Foreign  missionaries  .  17 

Chinese  staff  .  14 

Communicants  .  135 
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AMERICAN  GOSPEL  BAPTIST  MISSION. 

This  mission  was  formed  in  1893  by  a  number 
of  missionaries  working  in  Shantung  under  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  of  U.S.A.,  who 
separated  from  that  Society  for  two  reasons ;  first, 
to  confine  themselves  to  evangelistic  work,  so  as  to 
raise  up  a  church  not  relying  on  foreign  money ; 
second,  to  avoid  being  governed  by  a  Board,  as 
each  missionary  wished  to  be  supported  directly 
by  some  home  church,  which  was  thought  “  more 
scriptural.”  Seven  workers  seceded  on  these 
grounds  and  were  shortly  after  joined  by  recruits 
from  America. 

In  1894,  T‘ai-an  ^  gs  and  Tsi-ning  Chou, 
were  chosen  as  spheres  of  work;  and 
afterwards  stations  were  opened  in  North  Honan 
and  North  Anhui. 

The  chief  promoter  of  this  movement  died  in 
1902 ;  and  by  the  death  of  some,  and  the  return 
of  others  to  the  Board,  the  ranks  were  considerably 
reduced. 

In  1916,  one  station  namely  T‘ai  An,  was 
reported,  with  ten  foreign  workers ;  but  in  1917 
there  only  remained  two. 

AMERICAN  LUTHERAN  BRETHREN 

MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Minneapolis,  Minn,  U.S.A. 

Entered  China,  1902. 

Works  in  Honan  and  Hupei. 

This  mission  has  three  stations,  one  in  Hupei. 
Tsao-yangj|||jj|,  (1902)  and  two  in  Honan,  T'ung- 
pei  ^1-0(1910)  and  P‘ing-shih  chen  ,  (1911), 

and  in  1916  reported  thirteen  foreign  workers. 

AMERICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
MISSIONS.  See  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  and 
Methodist  Episcopal  (South)  Mission. 

AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — New  York. 

Entered  China,  1843. 

This,  the  largest  denominational  Society  in 
China,  has  seven  Missions,  working  in  the  provinces 
of  Kuangtung ,  Kiangsu,  Chekiang,  Hunan,  Shan¬ 
tung,  Anhui,  and  Chihli. 

South  China  Mission.  The  first  four  mission¬ 
aries,  the  Revs.  J.  A.  Mitchell  and  R.  W.  Orr 
and  their  wives,  reached  Singapore  in  1838  and 
■worked  among  the  Chinese  there.  When  the 
five  Treaty  ports  were  opened  in  1843,  it  was 
decided  to  enter  China,  but  this  was  found  im¬ 
possible  for  several  years,  and  in  the  interim  the 
missionaries  resided  in  the  East  India  Company’s 
premises  at  Macao,  where  a  boys’  school  was 
begun.  Revs.  A.  P.  Happer,  W.  Speer,  and 
John  B.  French  settled  in  Canton  in  1847.  They 
opened  a  dispensary  and  a  girls’  school  in  1851, 
and  the  first  church  was  organized  in  1862  with 
13  members.  Among  early  recruits  were  John 


G.  Kerr,  M.D.  (died  1901),  and  Rev.  H.  Y.  Noyes 
(died  1914). 

Bitter  opposition  to  the  foreigners  and  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Christians  were  chronic  for  many 
years. 

In  1894,  an  epidemic  of  bubonic  plague  swept 
over  Canton,  in  which  100,000  perished.  The 
populace  believed  this  outbreak  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  foreigners  and  a  riot  ensued  in  which  one 
of  the  chapels  was  burned  (for  the  third  time)  and 
a  Chinese  Christian  murdered. 

In  1900,  nearly  all  the  country  stations  were 
wrecked,  and  the  Christians  much  persecuted.  . 

An  extensive  propaganda  is  carried  on,  in 
which  emigration  to,  and  return  from,  the  U.S.A. 
has  played  a  great  part,  many  who  have  become 
Christians  in  the  States  returning  to  teach  their 
countrymen,  or  sending  large  sums  of  money  to 
support  evangelists  and  pastors. 

The  Canton  station  possesses  a  splendid  equip¬ 
ment,  having,  in  addition  to  69  day-schools  a 
Boys’  College  and  Girls’  Seminary,  the  lineal  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  two  early  ventures ;  a  Kindergarten 
Training  School,  a  School  for  Nurses  and  three 
Schools  for  the  Blind.  The  mission  started  the 
Canton  Christian  College  ( q.v .)  and  still  shares  in 
it  as  a  Union  institution,  and  also  in  the  Union 
Theological  College,  and  the  Hackett  Medical 
College  for  Women.  The  J.  G.  Kerr  refuge  for 
the  insane  is  well  known ;  it  had  500  inmates  in 
1916.  The  David  Gregg  Hospital  is  for  women 
and  children. 

Yeung-kong  !»tt,  112  miles  S.W.  of  Canton 
was  occupied  in  1886.  It  has  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Boarding  Schools,  and  22  day-schools,  a  Hospital, 
and  26  places  for  worship. 

Lien-chou  j||  jjfj ,  125  miles  North-west  of 

Canton,  was  opened  in  1890,  but  suffered  much 
loss  in  1900,  while  in  1905  the  station,  including 
a  hospital,  was  wrecked,  and  the  missionaries  (five 
in  number)  killed  by  a  mob.  In  1917,  there  are 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Boarding  Schools ;  a  Bible 
Institute  for  Women;  a  Theological  class  for 
preachers,  seven  day  schools,  and  Men’s  and 
Women’s  Hospitals.  The  country  church-work 
centres  round  11  out-stations. 

Ko-chou  H  <J|J  station  dates  from  1912,  though 
worked  as  an  out-station  f  or  20  years ;  it  has  12 
day-schools  and  22  out-stations. 

Shek-lung  ^  f|  for  many  years  a  sub -station  of 
Canton,  was  opened  as  full  station  in  1915 ;  it 
has  17  out-stations,  and  10  day  schools  with 
341  pupils. 

Hainan  was  originally  worked  from  Canton,  but 
was  made  a  separate  mission  in  1893.  An  in¬ 
dependent  missionary,  Mr.  C.  C.  Jeremiassen, 
began  work  in  the  island  in  1881,  at  the  port  of 
Hoihow,  3  miles  from  Kiung-chou,  the  capital. 
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He  became  a  member  of  the  A.P.M.  in  1885,  when 
Kiung-chou  was  occupied.  Work  had  been  begun 
in  Nodoa  the  year  before,  and  Ka-chek  M  ft  >  the 
remaining  centre,  was  opened  in  1900. 

The  Kiungchou-Hoihow  station  has  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Boarding-schools  and  Bible  Women’s  School, 
in  addition  to  day-schools.  The  hospital  is  at 
Hoihow,  and  adjoins  the  Jeremiassen  Memorial 
Church,  the  two  being  worked  in  close  connection. 

At  Nodoa,  the  church  is  self-supporting. 
There  are  6  schools  of  all  grades,  including  a  Boys’ 
High  School,  where  the  pupils  speak  5  different 
dialects,  and  a  Girls’  Middle  School.  Ka-chek 
has  2  Boarding  and  6  day-schools  and  a  Hospital. 

The  evangelistic  and  church  work  in  Hainan 
centres  round  these  3  places  and  24  out-stations ; 
and  a  footing  has  been  obtained  in  the  Lui-chou 
peninsula  on  the  mainland. 

The  Central  China  Mission  is  the  oldest  field 
of  the  Mission  in  China,  Ningpo  having  been 
occupied  in  1844  by  D.  B.  McCartee,  M.D.  and 
Rev.  W.  M.  Lowrie,  ( q.v .). 

In  the  next  year,  a  printing  press,  which  had 
been  prepared  years  before  China  was  opened,  was 
removed  to  Ning-po  from  Macao.  It  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Shanghai  in  1860  (See  Mission  Presses), 
A  boys’  Boarding  School  was  begun  in  1845,  but 
was  removed  to  Hang-chou  in  1867 ;  a  girl’s  school 
was  opened  in  1846.  The  first  church  was  organiz¬ 
ed  in  1845. 

The  Ning-po  station  now  has  in  addition  to  18 
day-schools,  a  Boys’  Academy  with  a  Chinese 
principal  and  two  Boarding  Schools  for  Girls. 
The  McCartee  Hospital  is  in  the  charge  of  a 
Chinese  physician.  A  specialty  is  made  of  tract 
distribution  in  evangelistic  work. 

Shanghai  was  occupied  in  1850,  instead  of 
Amoy,  which  had  been  entered  in  1844,  but  the 
work  was  much  hindered  by  the  T‘ai  P£ing  re¬ 
bellion  for  some  years.  The  Revs.  J.  K.  Wight  and 
M.  S.  Culbertson  were  the  pioneers,  and  the  first 
church  was  organized  in  1860.  The  work  here  is 
largely  administrative,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
staff  is  employed  in  the  Shanghai  Mission  Press, 
the  largest  Mission  Press  in  the  world.  One  mem¬ 
ber  is  Chairman  of  the  Presbyterian  China  Conncil, 
formed  in  1910  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the 
seven  missions,  and  meeting  annually ;  while 
another  is  Chairman  of  the  China  Continuation 
Committee  (q.v.).  The  station  has  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Boarding  Schools,  eleven  primary  schools,  a 
Nevius  Memorial  Institute  and  a  Bible  School  for 
Women.  There  are  four  churches;  the  one  in  Hong- 
•kew  built  itself  a  new  place  of  worship  and  a 
manse  in  1915,  at  the  cost  of  $5000. 

Hang-chou  though  often  visited,  was  not  open¬ 
ed  as  a  station  till  1859,  when  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Nevius  and  his  wife  arrived,  but  w$re  soon  com¬ 


pelled  to  retire,  through  the  T£ai  P£ing  disturb¬ 
ances.  The  station  was  re-opened  in  1864,  and 
the  first  native  church  constituted  in  1866.  The 
present  Hang-chou  Christian  College  and  the  Girl’s 
Boarding  School  are  both  Union  Institutions ;  and 
the  A.P.M.  has  nine  day-schools  with  over  300 
pupils.  There  are  two  country  fields  with  24  out- 
stations  in  addition  to  the  city  work. 

Soochow  was  opened  in  1871  by  the  Revs.  G.  F. 
Fitch  and  M.  C.  Schmidt.  In  this  rich  city  the 
beginnings  were  very  difficult  and  slow,  but  of 
late  years  the  work  has  made  great  progress,  and 
the  large  city  church  is  practically  self-supporting. 
There  is  a  Hospital  for  Women,  an  Academy  for 
Boys,  eight  elementary  schools,  and  nine  out- 
stations. 

The  North  China  Mission  has  three  stations 
occupied  by  foreign  missionaries,  namely ;  Peking, 
(1863),  Pao-ting  fu  (1893),  and  Shun-te  fu  (1903). 

Peking  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  P. 
Martin  (q.v.),  who  in  1869  became  President  of 
the  T£ung  Wen  Government  College.  The  Mission 
early  established  Boys’  and  Girls’  Boarding  Schools, 
and  medical  work  began  in  1880.  In  1900  all  the 
Presbyterian  missionaries  and  Christians  in  Peking 
vent  into  the  British  Legation,  where  they  remain¬ 
ed  during  the  siege ;  but  nine-tenths  of  the  country 
Christians,  and  most  of  the  adherents,  were 
martyred.  An  indemnity  for  the  destroyed  property 
was  paid  on  the  restoration  of  order,  and  the 
ground  lost  was  speedily  more  than  recovered. 
The  equipment  now  comprises  shares  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary;  the  North  China 
Union  College  (to  be  affiliated  with  Peking  Un¬ 
iversity),  Union  Bible  School  for  Women,  Union 
Medical  College  for  Women,  and  a  Union  Girls’ 
Boarding  school.  The  mission  itself  has  15  primary 
schools  and  three  boarding-schools.  There  are 
hospitals  for  Men  and  Women;  nine  places  of 
worship,  and  seven  out-stations. 

Pao-ting  fu  was  a  prosperous  station 

when  the  Boxers  swept  down  on  it,  burning  the 
houses,  in  which  four  missionaries  and  three 
children  perished.  The  Chinese  Church  was  almost 
exterminated.  In  1901,  a  public  memorial  service 
was  held  for  the  martyrs,  and  a  better  site  being 
provided  for  the  mission,  it  rapidly  regained  its 
prosperity. 

The  station  has  Boys’  and  Girls’  Boarding 
Schools  (the  latter  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Board),  a  Bible  School  for  Women  and 
14  day-schools,  2  hospitals,  17  places  of  worship 
and  14  out-stations. 

Shun-te  fu  )l||  £§  has  a  men’s  hospital. 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Boarding  Schools,  4  day-schools 
and  4  out-stations.  A  large  evangelistic  work  is 
done  both  in  the  city  and  country. 
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The  Shantung  Mission ,  said  to  be  “the  largest 
in  the  world,”  began  in  1861,  when  the  Revs. 
J.  L.  Nevius,  Danforth,  and  Gayley,  with  their 
wives,  occupied  Teng-chou,  under  very  difficult 
conditions.  Cholera  and  brigandage  were  raging, 
the  unrest  made  the  obtaining  of  funds  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  the  gentry  were  first  suspicious,  and,  when 
a  few  converts  had  been  made,  actively  hostile. 

The  first  church  was  organized  in  1862,  and 
two  years  later  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Mateer  and  his 
wife  opened  a  school  with  six  pupils.  This  gradu¬ 
ally  developed  into  the  Shantung  College  (1881) 
and  in  1904,  was  moved  to  Weihsien  as  part  of 
the  Shantung  Protestant  University  {q.v.).  A  Boys’ 
Boarding  and  High  School  was  at  once  opened  in 
the  emptied  College  buildings,  the  teaching  of  Eng¬ 
lish  began  in  1913,  and  in  1916  there  were  127  pupils. 
As  early  as  1862,  the  teaching  of  girls  was  begun ; 
the  present  commodious  Girls’  School  was  opened 
in  1913.  There  are  38  schools  of  all  grades  in  the 
district.  Medical  work,  begun  in  1871,  is  carried 
on  in  a  fine  new  hospital  opened  in  1913. 

Evangelistic  work  made  very  slow  progress 
for  many  years,  but  there  is  now  a  large  Christian 
community » 

Chefoo  was  opened  in  1862,  by  Dr.  D.  B. 
McCartee  and  wife,  the  Rev.  Hunter  Corbett  and 
wife  following  soon  after.  The  Shantung  Presby¬ 
tery  was  formed  in  1865,  and  the  long  itinerating 
tours  inland  begun,  for  which  Drs.  Nevius,  Corbett 
and  Mills  (of  Tengchow)  became  famous.  A  great 
deal  of  famine  relief  work  was  done  in  1878.  The 
country  work  is  now  divided  into  two  districts, 
in  one  of  which  the  Korean  Church  maintains  three 
missionaries. 

In  1898,  a  new  plant  was  obtained  at  Chefoo ; 
a  museum  and  industrial  work  were  started,  and 
there  are  also  many  institutional  activities,  cluster¬ 
ing  round  the  new  church  opened  in  1914. 

Educational  work  is  carried  on  at  the  English 
School  for  Boys ;  Girls’  and  Boys’  High  Schools ; 
Mens’  and -Womens’  Bible  Training  Schools,  and 
eight  primary  schools. 

Medical  work  is  done  by  2  physicians,  the 
present  hospital  and  dispensary  having  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  1913. 

Tsi-nan  fu^j^^f,  was  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
Jasper  McIlvaine  in  1872,  but  work  was  not  re¬ 
gularly  established  till  1874-5.  Mir.  McIlvaine 
died  in  1881,  and  in  the  same  year,  a  riot  compelled 
all  the  workers  to  retire. 

Dispensary  work  was  begun,  in  1880,  by  Dr. 
Stephen  A.  Hunter,  and  a  hospital  opened  in  1893. 
Another  for  women  followed  in  1898,  vacant  land 
in  the  East  Suburb  having  been  at  last  secured,  to 
which  most  of  the  work  of  the  Mission  has  gradual¬ 
ly  been  transplanted. 


In  addition  to  all  the  activities  of  the  Shan¬ 
tung  Protestant  University  in  this  city  the  A.P.M. 
itself  has  a  Boys’  Academy,  erected  in  memory  of 
Dir.  W.  B.  Hamilton,  and  a  Girls’  High  School 
besides  40  primary  schools  in  the  city  and  district. 
The  City  Church  is  a  union  of  the  A.P.M. 
and  English  Baptist  Mission  Christians. 

Weihsien  was  opened  in  1883.  The  city  was 
intensely  hostile  to  all  foreigners.  The  station 
was  built,  a  mile  outside  the  gates,  in  spite  of 
the  violent  placards  put  up  by  the  gentry  inciting 
the  people  to  murder  the  new-comers  on  a  certain 
date. 

In  1900  the  whole  compound,  containing  a 
church,  two  hospitals,  three  boarding-schools,  and 
a  number  of  residences,  was  totally  destroyed  by 
the  fires  of  the  Boxers ;  but  all  was  rebuilt  on  a 
much  larger  scale  after  order  was  restored. 

The  Arts  College  of  the  Shantung  Protestant 
University  was  opened  here  in  1904,  but  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  ready  to  remove  to  the  provincial  capital 
by  the  fall  of  1917,  when  the  buildings  will  be 
utilized  for  district  work. 

The  Educational  work  in  WTeihsien  and  district, 
apart  from  the  University,  is  very  large,  includ¬ 
ing  a  Boys’  Academy,  a  Girls’  High  School,  6 
Higher  Grade  Schools  in  the  country,  and  57 
primary  schools,  17  being  self  supporting.  There 
is  also  a  Bible  Women’s  Institute. 

The  country  evangelistic  work  is  carried  on 
from  176  out-stations ;  the  Chinese  Christians  are 
very  active  in  the  propaganda,  and  of  recent  years 
have  erected;  for  themselves  a  large  number  cf 
church  buildings. 

In  1904,  under  the  University  Scheme,  two 
members  of  the  A.P.M.  went  to  Tsfing-chou  fu 
to  co-operate  in  the  Theological  College.  With 
the  removal  of  the  College  to  Tsi-nan  fu  in  1917, 
this  arrangement  will  cease. 

Tsi-ning  chon  district  had  been  itinerated  for 
many  years,  when  in  1890  an  attempt  was  made 
to  settle  in  the  city.  The  missionaries  were  at 
once  driven  out,  but  returned  in  1892.  The  people 
soon  became  so  friendly  that  in  1900,  when  all 
the  foreigners  had  to  leave,  their  premises  and 
belongings  were  not  touched.  There  are  now  two 
good  hospitals  and  a.  dispensary  :  the  Laughlin 
Academy  for  Boys  :  the  Kenarden  School  for  Girls ; 
a  number  of  day-schools  and  a  Women’s  Bible 
Institute.  Evangelistic  work  is  carried  on  in  a 
field  estimated  to  contain  5,000,000  souls ;  and  there 
are  60  churches  and  chapels. 

Tsing-tao  was  opened  in  1898  after  the  German 
occupation,  and  the  German  Governor,  Admiral 
Oscar  von  Truppel,  gave  the  mission  its  compound 
in  a  beautiful  situation. 

In  1914,  owing  to  the  siege  by  the  Japanese,  the 
work  was  stopped,  and  the  missionaries  had  to 
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leave.  During  their  absence  their  premises  were 
occupied,  first  by  German,  and  then  by  Japanese 
troops,  and  were  partially  damaged  and  looted. 
Work  was  begun  again  as  soon  as  the  Japanese 
permitted  the  workers  to  return. 

The  educational  work  is  done  in  Boys’  and 
Girls’  High  Schools,  a  Women’s  Bible  School,  and 
56  Primary  Schools. 

The  Christian  community  of  this  field  is  presid¬ 
ed  over  by  5  Chinese  and  2  American  pastors. 
Several  churches  have  always  been  self-supporting, 
notably  that  of  Tsingtao  city,  which  has  built  its 
own  church  and  manse,  school,  and  Y.M.C.A. 
building;  also  chapels  in  the  East  and  West 
suburbs.  There  are  175  out-stations  worked  from 
Tsingtao. 

I-chou  fuflrW/fr ,  330  miles  S.W.  of  Chefoo, 
was  opened  as  a  station  in  1890,  though  a  large 
work  had  been  going  on  for  many  years  in  the 
district,  and  there  were  a  considerable  number 
of  country  Christians.  Educational  work  began  in 
1894  in  2  primary  schools  in  the  city.  There  are 
now  an  Academy  for  Boys ;  a  High  School  for 
Girls;  a  Bible  Institute  for  Women,  and  day- 
schools.  There  are  two  good  Hospitals ;  a  large 
itinerating  work  is  done,  and  there  are  7  out- 
stations. 

Yi-hsienif  (1905)  is  in  a  region  where  very 
little  preparatory  work  had  been  done.  It  now  has 
a  flourishing  Industrial  School,  and  a  Girls’  Board¬ 
ing  School,  besides  ten  day  schools.  The  medical 
work  done  in  hospital  and  dispensary  is  subscribed 
to  regularly  by  the  mine  and  railroad  officials  near, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  employes.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  evangelistic  work  done  in  the  district. 

T'eng  hsien  Jjf!  $$,  was  opened  in  1910.  The 
South  Shantung  Bible  and  Normal  School  here 
with  180  students,  is  under  the  principalship  of 
a  Chinese,  the  Rev.  Liu  Sze-i.  There  are  also  a 
Girls’  Boarding  School  and  ten  day  schools  :  a  dis¬ 
pensary  under  a  Chinese  physician  :  and  eleven 
churches  and  chapels. 

The  K  icing -An  Mission  works,  as  its  name 
implies,  in  Kiangsu  and  Anhui.  There  are  three 
stations,  Nanking,  Huai-yiian,  and  Nan  Hsu-chou. 

Nanking  was  opened  in  1875  by  the  Revs. 
Charles  Leaman  and  Albert  Whiting,  after  many 
visits  and  much  opposition  from  the  authorities. 
Mr,  W7hiting  died  three  years  later  of  famine  fever 
in  Shansi,  where  he  was  doing  relief  work.  Mr. 
Leaman  in  1917,  still  lives  in  Nanking.  The  force 
of  A.P.  Missionaries  in  this  city  is  largely  connect¬ 
ed  with  Union  work  in  Higher  Christian  Education, 
in  Nanking  University  {q.v.)  and  Ginling  College. 
The  Mission  itself  has  a  School  of  Theology,  and 
there  are  also  a  Girls’  High  School,  and  a  Training 
School  for  nurses. 


There  is  a  large  Institutional  Building  opened 
in  1915,  containing  a  large  chapel,  a  Girls’  School, 
Men’s  Reading  Room  and  night-school,  small  dis¬ 
pensary,  etc.,  etc.  The  whole  is  intended  as  an 
addition  to  the  evangelistic  equipment.  The  church 
work  centres  round  6  city  and  8  country  chapels. 

Huai-yiian  |||  was  opened  in  1892,  and  has 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Boarding  schools  and  day-schools. 
Medical  work  is  carried  on  at  Hope  Hospital,  by 
men  and  lady  physicians. — A  new  Women’s  chapel 
and  building  was  erected  in  1915  for  special  class 
and  evangelistic  work  among  women ;  and  there 
are  22  churches  and  chapels  in  the  city  and  district. 

Nan  Hsii-chou  jl||,  opened  in  1912,  has 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools  in  the  city,  and  3  day 
schools  in  the  out-stations.  Medical  work  is  being 
undertaken,  in  the  first  instance  in  a  building 
offered  by  “the  elders,  the  teachers  and  the  mer¬ 
chants”  of  the  city.  The  whole  of  the  Iviang  An 
Mission  has  27  out-stations,  from  which  evangel¬ 
istic  work  goes  on. 

Hunan  Mission.  The  A.P.M.  first  entered  this 
province  from  its  field  in  Kuangtung,  out-stations 
being  established  in  1887  and  1889 ;  in  1900,  some  of 
the  workers  settled  in  Siang-tan  $0  pf?  but  the  Boxer 
movement  forc'ed  them  to  leave  for  the  coast. 
They  returned  in  July,  1901.  The  station  has 
(1917)  Boys’  and  Girls’  Boarding  Schools,  and  six 
day-schools ;  and  a  flourishing  medical  work  with 
Men’s  and  Women’s  Hospitals.  Heng-chou  AJ*| 
75  miles  S.  of  Siangtan,  was  opened  to  foreign 
residence  in  1902.  It  has  an  Evangelists’  Training 
school,  Boarding-schools  for  Boys  and  Girls,  ten 
day-schools,  and  a  Women’s  Hospital. 

Chen-chou  $}!  $>[  (1904)  has  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Academy  and  10  day-schools,  and  a  hospital,  with 
a  nurses’  Training  class. 

Ch‘ang-te  was  opened  in  1898  by  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Presbyterians.  In  1906,  this  body  united 
with  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
U.S.A.  and  its  work  in  Hunan  came  under  the  Board 
of  the  latter.  A  fine  new  church  was  opened  here  in 
1915  and  there  are  Boys’  and  Girls’  Boarding 
Schools  :  two  day-schools  and  a  Hospital. 

Tao-yiian,  (1904),  is  a  sub-station  of  CITang-te, 
and  has  a  Boys’  Academy,  a  day-school  and  self- 
supporting  medical  work  under  a  Chinese  physician. 

Chang  sha,  the  capital,  was  not  occupied  till 
1913.  Here  the  mission  has  a  share  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  being  one  of  four  uniting 
Missions,  and  in  the  Union  Bible  School,  and  runs 
a  Girls’  High  and  Normal  School  in  addition 
to  day  schools.  The  church  and  evangelistic  work 
in  Hunan  centres  round  the  6  above-named  stations, 
and  48  out-stations. 

Literary  Work.  For  the  literary  work  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  Mission  as  a  whole,  the  catalogues 
of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  Press  should  be  con- 
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suited.  Drs.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  C.  W.  Mateer, 
John  Wherry,  J.  M.  W.  Farnham,  J.  L.  Nevius, 
W.  M.  Hayes  and  many  others,  have  combined  to 
produce  hundreds  of  works,  some  in  English  and 
some  in  Chinese,  dealing  with  religious  and 
educational  matter  of  every  kind. 

Statistics  of  the  A.P.M.  as  given  in  the 
Report  published  May,  1916. 

Foreign  missionaries  ...  427 

Chinese  staff  .  1,984 

Communicants  .  34,329 

AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION 
(SOUTH). 

Headquarters  : — Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Works  in  Chekiang  and  Kiangsu ,  and  is  divided 
into  the  Mid-China  and  North  Kiangsu  Missions. 

Mid-China  Mission.  This  was  begun  in  1867, 
two  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  by  the 
anival  in  Hangchow  of  the  Rev.  E.  JB.  Inslee.  In 
1872,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  DtjBose  were  sent  out, 
and  occupied  Soochow.  During  the  years  1875-9, 
owing  to  the  financial  conditions  in  the  Southern 
States,  no  reinforcement  was  possible,  but  between 
1880-1887,  eleven  new  workers  arrived,  and  between 
1888  and  1895  no  less  than  forty-seven  were  sent, 
including  five  physicians  and  eleven  single  ladies. 
Tung-hsiang  hsien  ^1$$$,  close  to  the  Grand  Canal, 
and  JX  PH  Kiang-yin  were  opened  in  1895. 

There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  a 
foothold  in  all  these  places.  For  example,  after 
the  missionaries  had  settled  in  Soochow,  it  was 
said  that  their  residence  spoiled  the  feng-shui ,  and 
the  Chinese  who  had  acted  as  middleman  in  the 
purchase  of  the  property  was  beaten  with  1000 
blows.  The  Mission  therefore  had  to  move  to 
another  part  of  the  city. 

From  the  vear  1891,  the  Mission  tried  to  enter 
Ka-shing,  but  in  1895,  had  to  content  itself  with 
a  town  nine  miles  away.  In  1905,  through  medical 
work  a  foothold  was  at  last  obtained  in  Ka-shing 
itself.  Ch‘ang-chow  <Jf|,  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
halfway  between  Soochow  and  Chinkiang,  was 
opened  by  the  Mission  in  1911,  but  in  1916,  through 
depletion  of  staff  was,  at  least  temporarily,  vacated. 

In  connection  with  the  initiation  of  The 
Christian  Intelligencer,  a  paper  for  Presbyterians 
of  China,  Dr.  S.  I.  Woodbridge,  a  member  of  the 
Mission,  was  stationed  in  Shanghai*  The  circula¬ 
tion  of  this  paper  is  given  in  January,  1917,  as 
7000  weekly.  The  business  manager  of  the  Mission 
also  resides  in  Shanghai. 

In  1905,  in  connection  with  Union  Pligher 
Educational  work  in  theology  and  medicine,  Nan¬ 
king  became  a  station  of  the  Society,  which  also 
has  a  share  in  the  Union  institutions  of  the 
Hangchow  Christian  College  (Boys)  and  Hangchow 
High  School  (Girls).  The  total  number  of  schools 


of  all  grades  in  the  Mid-China  Mission,  according 
to  the  report  for  1916,  is  49,  with  an  attendance 
of  1920  pupils ;  and  there  were  24  theological  and 
17  medical  students  at  Nanking.  Two  members  of 
the  Mission  are  on  the  staff  of  Nanking  University 
( q.v .),  and  one  physician  on  that  of  the  Tsi-nan 
Medical  College.  (See  Shantung  Protestant 
University. 

In  addition  to  evangelistic,  church  and  educa¬ 
tional  work,  medical  work  is  carried  on  in  Hashing, 
and  Soochow,  there  being  a  hospital  in  each  place. 
The  native  assistants  number  54,  and  there  are 
6  foreign  physicians  in  residence  . 

The  North  Kiangsu  Mission  works  from 
8  stations,  the  earliest  of  which  was  the  treaty 
port  of  Chinkiang,  opened  in  1885 ;  Ts‘ingkiang  pu 
was  occupied  in  1889,  and  Suchien, 
in  1894.  In  each  case  considerable  difficulties 
were  met  with.  In  Suchien  the  missionaries 
“  occupied  for  two  years  a  mud  hut  under  the 
city  wall,  where  they  were  plentifully  supplied 
with  brickbats.”  Hsu  chou  ^  jtyj  in  N.W.  Kiangsu 
was  opened  in  1896,  and  a  small  work  there  was 
handed  over  to  the  Mission  from  the  English 
Baptists  of  Shantung. 

In  1900,  the  North  Kiangsu  Mission  escaped 
without  injury,  being  outside  the  Boxer  sphere 
of  action.  Since  then  four  other  foreign-manned 
stations  have  been  opened,  namely  Huai  an  3%. 
120  miles  N.  of  Chinkiang,  in  1904 ;  Hai  chou  $gU|‘|’ 
on  the  borders  of  Shantung  and  near  the  Yellow 
Sea,  in  1908;  T‘ai  chou  ,  in  1909;  and  the 
newest  station  Yen  cheng jjfg^,  opened  in  1911. 

The  educational  wrork  of  the  North  Kiangsu 
Mission  is  represented  (in  1916)  by  90  schools  of 
various  grades,  with  2000  students,  and  101  teachers. 
The  schools  are  well-patronized  by  non-Christian 
Chinese  of  good  position,  and  pay  a  large  part  of 
their  own  expenses. 

Medical  work  is  done  at  all  stations  except 
Chinkiang;  and  at  Ts‘ing  kiang  p‘u,  Hsu-chou  fu, 
and  Haichou  (or  according  to  its  new  name) 
Tung  HaijfGUG  three  new  hospitals  were  complete 
and  occupied  in  1915.  A  class  of  men  nurses  is 
a  new  experiment  at  Suchien,  promising  well. 

The  A.P.  Mission  (South)  has  always  considered 
all  its  other  work  as  subordinate  to  the  evangelistic, 
and  the  native  church  itself  takes  a  large  part  in 
forming  new  groups  of  enquirers  and  opening  new 
stations. 

A.P.M.  (South)  Statistics  for  June  30,  1916. 

Foreign  missionaries .  143 

Chinese  staff  .  525 

Communicants  .  4,237 

AMERICAN  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN 
MISSION  (COVENANTERS). 

Headquarters  : — Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Works  in  Canton  province. 
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The  first  two  missionaries  and  their  wives 
arrived  in  Canton  in  1895,  and  after  spending  two 
years  at  the  language  selected  as  their  centre 
Tak-liing  on  the  north  bank  of  the  West  River, 
150  miles  from  Canton.  They  were  obliged  to 
leave  their  work  in  the  Boxer  year,  but  returned 
in  the  fall  of  1901.  Lo-ting  chou  f§/i*  M  ,  was  taken 
over  from  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  in 
1913.  Work  was  opened  in  Do-shing  on  the  West 
River  in  1910 ;  and  a  work  begun  among  lepers 
about  the  same  time.  The  lepers  were  attacked 
and  murdered  by  Kuangsi  soldiers  during  the 
revolt  in  the  spring  of  1916. 

The  educational  work  consists  of  two  schools 
for1  girls,  two  for  boys  (grammar-school  grade)  one 
for  women  and  ten  primary  schools.  A  kindergarten 
was  begun  in  Lo-ting  in  1917,  and  a  High  School 
is  proposed  for  Tak-hing  in  1918. 

There  are  hospitals  at  Tak-hing  and  Lo-ting 
and  three  dispensaries;  and  one  physician  is  located 
at  Canton,  cooperating  with  ten  other  missions  in 
medical  education. 

In  January,  1917  the  Mission  reported  : — * 

Foreign  missionaries  .  18 

Chinese  staff  .  36 

Communicants  .  469 

AMERICAN  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA. 

The  first  American  ship  to  trade  with  China  went 
in  1784,  and  with  many  advantages  over  other 
nations  the  Americans  soon  took  an  important  share 
in  the  business  at  Canton.  In  1798  the  first 
American  Consul  was  appointed,  and  the  American 
flag  was  first  hoisted  at  Canton  in  1802.  In  1821, 
they  handed  over  to  the  Chinese  and  to  unjust 
death  an  Italian  sailor  named  Terranova  who  had 
accidentally  killed  a  Chinese  woman.  Their  trade 
in  tea  declined  when  an  English  Act  of  Parliament 
(5  Geo.  IV,  c.  88)  allowed  the  East  India  Company 
to  export  any  goods  from  China  to  Canada  and 
other  American  colonies.  In  the  Report  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  1830,  the  Company  stated  that 
American  ships  were  20  in  1828,  as  against  42  in 
1826.  When  the  opium  was  surrendered  in  1839 
the  American  merchants  gave  up  1540  chests  through 
Captain  Eliot.  In  the  succeeding  troubles,  when 
British  ships  refused  to  enter  Canton,  the  American 
captains  signed  the  required  bond  to  bring  no 
opium  and  their  trade  was  not  hindered  ;  they  did 
a  great  deal  of  unlawful  business  in  carrying  the 
goods  of  English  traders  and  a  good  number  of 
British  ships  were  transferred  to  the  American 
flag.  In  the  great  debate  on  the  war,  held  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  on  April  7,  1840, 
Palmerston,  in  defending  the  action  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  mentioned  that  the  American  merchants  in 
Canton  had  appealed  to  their  Government  at 
Washington  to  join  with  England  and  France  in 


a  blockade  of  the  China  coast  unless  the  British 
demands  on  China  were  yielded  to.  But  the 
American  Government  did  not  respond  to  this 
appeal  and  so  had  no  part  in  the  so-called  “  Opium 
War  ”  which  ended  in  1843. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  relations 
between  China  and  the  United  States  have  been 
friendly.  The  position  was  defined,  in  1843,  as 
one  of  complete  neutrality  and  friendship,  with  a 
distinct  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  preserve  China’s  sovereign  rights  and  her  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity.  The  friendship  on  the  part  of 
China  was  due  largely  to  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  not  to  allow  her  citizens  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  opium  trade.  Again,  the  United 
States  Government’s  aid  in  .the  suppression  of  the 
coolie  traffic  greatly  strengthened  China’s  friend¬ 
ship  for  that  country.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Anson  Burlingame  as  United  States  Minister  to 
China,  during  Lincoln’s  Administration,  was  a 
most  important  factor  in  maintaining  good  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  Burlingame  reached 
Canton  in  1861.  He  spent  some  months  in  visiting 
various  treaty  ports  in  order  to  familiarize  himself 
with  Chinese  affairs,  and  arrived  at  Peking  in  1862. 
On  reaching  the  capital  he  entered  into  his  mission 
in  full  accord  with  the  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
forbearance  which  at  that  time  actuated  the 
American  Government.  After  six  years  spent  in 
Peking  he  was,  a<  the  suggestion  of  the  great 
Chinese  statesmen,  Wen  Hsiang,  appointed  the 
representative  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  West¬ 
ern  Nations,  with  authority  to  attend  to  every 
question  arising  between  China  and  those  countries. 
His  mission  had  its  origin  in  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  of  1858.  Unfortunately, 
the  death  of  Mr.  Burlingame  at  St.  Petersburg, 
while  he  was  on  his  visit  to  the  nations,  prevented 
the  consummation  of  his  mission,  and  the  only 
nation  which  immediately  acted  upon  the  proposal 
for  the  revision  of  the  treaty  was  the  United  States. 
The  Revised  Treaty,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Seward, 
was  a  model  of  justice  and  friendliness,  embodied 
in  admirable  language. 

Many  other  factors  have  combined  to  produce 
and  maintain  that  harmony  and  good  will  which 
have,  for  the  most  part,  characterised  the  relations 
between  China  and  the  United  States  during  the 
more  than  130  years  since  they  came  into  close 
contact.  There  have  been  many  able  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  Ministers  from  the  United  States  to 
China ;  many  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  shown  great  wisdom  and  tact  in  their 
dealings  with  China ;  United  States  consuls  and 
advisers  to  the  Chinese  Government ;  the  great  work 
done  by  numerous  American  missionaries ;  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  many  able  and  well-disposed 
Chinese ;  the  work  undertaken,  in  recent  years,  by 
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the  China  Medical  Board  Mission;  the  work  of 
Americans  in  famine  relief  ;  the  manifest  absence 
of  “land  hunger”  on  the  part  of  the  United  States; 
etc., — all  these  things  have  ccftnbined  to  give  the 
Chinese  that  confidence  in  the  sincerity  and  good 
will  of  the  United  States  that  is  so  necessary  to 
harmonious  relations. 

The  one  serious  drawback  to  the  uninterrupted 
harmony  between  China  and  America  has  been  the 
Exclusion  Policy  adopted  by  the  latter  country. 
Article  5  of  the  Burlingame  Treaty  recognized 
upon  the  part  of  both  governments  the  inherent 
and  inalienable  right  of  man  to  change  his  home 
and  allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual  advantage  of 
the  freest  immigration  and  emigration  of  their 
citizens  and  subjects  respectively  from  one  country 
to  another  for  the  purposes  of  travel,  of  trade, 
or  for  permanent  residence.  Article  6  provided 
that  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  each  country  res¬ 
pectively  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges  in  respect 
of  travel  or  residence  as  may  be  enjoyed  by  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation. 
Immediately  following  the  adoption  of  the  Bur¬ 
lingame  Treaty  Chinese  immigration  into  the 
United  States  rapidly  increased.  Chinese  laborers 
poured  into  California  and  their  wages  being  si 
cheap,  they  soon  began  to  seriously  interfere  with 
white  mechanics  and  laboring  men  of  all  kinds, 
throughout  the  Pacific  coast  states.  The  Americans 
raised  a  cry  of  distress  and  the  hostility  to  Chinese 
immigration  became  so  great  that  in  1876  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  was 
appointed  to  visit  the  Pacific  coast  and  investigate 
the  character  and  extent  and  effect  of  the  immigrat¬ 
ion.  Two  reports  were  submitted  by  this  com¬ 
mittee.  The  majority  report  recommended  the 
repeal  of  the  immigration  law,  while  the  minority 
report  as  strongly  recommended  that  the  law  be 
allowed  to  stand.  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
find  a  solution  of  the  question  and  the  agitation  of 
the  subject  passed  through  many  vicissitudes, 
especially  in  the  years  1880,  1882,  1888,  and  1894. 
The  net  result  of  it  all  is  that  the  immigration  of 
Chinese  laborers  has  been  entirely  prohibited,  and 
only  Chinese  scholars  and  merchants  are  permitted 
to  enter  the  United  States.  This  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
immigration  problem,  and  her  exclusion  of  Japan¬ 
ese,  as  well  as  Chinese,  laborers,  has  also  caused 
ill-feeling  between  Japan  and  America.  The  boycott 
of  American  goods  by  the  Chinese  in  1907  is  an 
evidence  of  the  illwill  engendered  in  China,  also, 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  this 
exclusion  policy.  The  present  situation  is  an  in¬ 
tolerable  one  and  some  satisfactorv  solution  of  the 
question  has  still  to  be  found. 

The  so-called  “  Open  Door  ”  policy  was  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State, 


John  Hay.  In  1900,  Secretary  Hay  secured  a 
treaty  signed  by  every  leading  nation,  pledging 
each  to  respect  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  and  to  claim  no  rights  of 
trade  that  were  not  freely  conceded  to  others. 
Unfortunately,  the  United  States  Government  has 
been  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  sufficiently 
strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Open  Door  policy,  and  the  results 
have  not  been  at  all  commensurate  with  the  high 
hopes  that  were  held  with  regard  to  it  when  it  was 
first  inaugurated.  See  Emigration ;  Burlingame, 
Mission,  etc. 


[A.P.P] 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  United 
States  Ministers  and  Charges  d'affaires  at  Peking. 

Note. — The  names  of  Charges  d’Affaires  are  in 
italics ;  where  they  are  also  indented  it  signifies 
that  they  served  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  Minister  and  not  between  the  terms  of  office  of 
two  Ministers. 

Messrs. 

Caleb  Cushing  Feb.  27,  1844 — Aug.  27,  1844 

James  Biddle,  U.S.N.  Aug.  8,  1845— Apr.  15,  1846 
Peter  Parker  Apr.  15,  1846 — Oct.  10,  1846 

A.  H.  Everett  Oct.  10,  1846 — June  28,  1847  (Died) 
Peter  Parker  June  28,  1847 — Aug.  24,  1848 

Com.  John  W.  Davis, 

U.S.N.  Aug.  24,  1848— May  25,  1850 
Peter  Parker  May  25,  1850 — Jan.  31,  1853 

Humphrey  Marshall  Jan.  31,  1853 — Jan.  27,  1854 

Jan.  27,  1854— Apr.  15,  1854 
Apr.  15,  1854— Dec.  12,  1854 
Dec.  12,  1854— May  10,  1855 


Peter  Parker 
Hubert  M.  McLane 
Peter  Parker 


Com.  J.  Abbott,  U.S.N.  May  10,  1855— Nov.  9,  1855 


Nov.  9,  1855— Dec.  31,  1855 
Dec.  31,  1855— Aug.  25,  1857 
Aug.  25,  1857— Nov.  25,  1857 
Nov.  25,  1857— Dec.  8,  1858 
Dec.  8,  1858— May  18,  1859 
May  18,  1859— Dec.  15,  1860 


S.  Wells  Williams 
Peter  Parker 
S.  Wells  Williams 
Thomas  B.  Reed 
S.  Wells  Williams 
John  E.  Ward 
Com.  C.  K.  Stribling, 

U.S.N.  Dec.  15,  1860— Oct.  14,  1861 
S.  Wells  Williams  Oct.  14,  1861— Oct.  24,  1861 
Anson  Burlingame  Oct.  24,  1861— Nov.  21,  1867 

S.  W .  Williams  May  5,  1865 — Sept.  19,  1866 

Nov.  21,  1867— Sept.  29,  1868 
Sept.  29,  1868— July  5,  1869 
July  5,  1869— Apr.  20,  1870 
Apr.  20,  1870— July  24,  1873 
July  24,  1873— Oct.  28,  1874 
Benj.  P.  Avery  Oct.  28,  1874 — Nov.  8,  1875  (Died) 
Chester  Holcombe  Nov.  8,  1875 — Jan.  1,  1876 

George  F.  Seward  Jan.  1,  1876— Aug.  16,  1880 

Chester  Holcombe  June  8,  1878 — June  19,  1879 
James  B.  Angell  Aug.  16,  1880 — Oct.  13,  1881 
Chester  Holcombe  Oct.  13,  1881— Aug.  17,1882 
John  Russel  Young  Aug.  17,  1882 — Apr.  8,  1885 


S.  Wells  Williams 
J.  R.  Brown 
S.  Wells  Williams 
Frederick  F.  Low 
S.  W  ells  Williams 
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Enoch  J.  Smithers 
Col.  Charles  Denby 
Chas.  Denby,  Jr. 
Okas.  Denby,  Jr. 
Edwin  H.  Conger 
H  G.  Squiers 
J.  G.  Coolidge 
W.  W.  Rockhill 
J.  G.  Coolidge 
T.  E.  Moore 
H.  P.  Fletcher 
II.  P.  Fletcher 
W.  J.  Calhoun 

P.  S.  Hcintzleman 
E.  T.  Williams 
E.  T .  IF illiams 
Paul  S.  Reinsch 

J.V.A.  MacMurray 
J .V .A.  M acMur ray 


Apr.  8,  1885- 
Oct.  1,  1885- 
Mar.  17,  1894- 
May  14,  1896- 
July  10,  1898- 
Mar.  11,  1901- 
Jan.  14,  1905- 
June  1,  1905- 
Oct,  21,  1906- 
Nov.  23,  1906- 
Oct.  1,  1907- 
June  1,  1909- 
Apr.  21,  1910- 
June  27,  1911- 
Aug.  11,  1911- 
Feb.  27,  1913- 
Nov.  15,  1913- 
July  6,  1914- 
Junel4,  19.15- 


-Oct. 

-July 

-Oct. 

-Aug. 

-Jan. 

-Aug. 

-June 

-June 

-Nov. 

Dec. 

-Apr. 

-Apr. 

-Feb. 

-Aug. 

-Nov. 

-Nov. 


1,  1885 

10,  1898 
27,  1894 

1,  1896 

14,  1905 
17,  1901 

1,  1905 
1,  1909 
23,  1906 
8,  1906 

15,  1908 
21,  1910 
27,  1913 

11,  1911 

12,  1911 
15,  1913 


■Sept.  30,  1914 
-Sept.  27,  1915 


Memorandum. 


The  Legation  was  located  at  : — 

Macao  from  Feb.  27,  1844  to  Aug.  27,  1844. 
Canton  from  Aug.  8,  1845  to  July  20,  1862. 
Peking  from  July  20,  1862  to  present. 


AMHERST  MISSION.  Lord  Amherst’s  em¬ 
bassy  was  the  second  from  Great  Britain  to 
China,  Lord  Macartney’s  (1792)  being  the  first. 
The  suite  included  Sir  George  Staunton,  Sir  John 
Davis  and  Dr.  Morrison.  The  object  was  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  between  the  two 
countries. 

It  arrived  at  Peking  and  left  again  the  same 
day, — August  29,  1816.  The  reason  for  this  abrupt, 
inglorious  conclusion  of  the  mission  was  that 
immediately  after  being  hurried  over  the  road  from 
Tientsin  to  the  Summer  Palace  the  ambassador 
was  urged  to  present  himself  at  once  in  his  dusty, 
weary  condition  before  the  Emperor  (Chia  ChTng). 
He  refused  to  depart  from  the  previous  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  his  reception  had  been  fixed  for  the 
next  day,  when  his  baggage,  with  uniforms, 
presents,  etc.,  would  have  arrived,  and  he  could 
appear  decently  before  the  Emperor.  The  pressure 
on  him  was  urgent ;  he  interpreted  it  as  disrespect 
to  his  mission  and  his  sovereign,  and  as  he 
remained  firm,  he  was  summarily  dismissed  and 
was  hurried  back  coastward  the  same  afternoon. 

The  explanation  of  this  strange  proceeding 
seems  to  be  that  the  officials  had  assured  the 
Emperor  that  the  Jc‘o  t‘ou  ceremony  would  be 
performed.  On  finding  with  what  firmness  Lord 
Amherst  refused  to  prostrate  himself,  they  used 
this  device  to  screen  themselves ;  either  the  ambas¬ 
sador,  in  the  excitement  of  being  hustled  into  the 
Emperor’s  presence  would  lc‘o  t‘ou,  or  the  failure 


of  the  audience  would  be  put  on  other  grounds 
than  that  of  the  ceremony. 

Davis  :  Sketches  of  China. 

AMHERST,  LORD  (the  ship  so  named). 
See  Lord  Amherst. 

AMHERST  PHEASANT.  See  Pheasants. 

AM  ID  ISM,  ?§£  Tl  citing  t‘u,  pure  land,  a  school 
of  Buddhism.  See  Buddhist  Schools. 

AMI  OT,  JEAN  JOSEPH  MARIE 

a  Jesuit  missionary  who  was  born  at  Toulon  on 
February  8,  1718,  and  was  sent  to  China  in  1740. 
He  mastered  Chinese  and  Manchu,  and  won  the 
confidence  of  the  Emperor  ChTen  Lung.  His 
wide  knowledge  enabled  him  to  ascertain  and  give 
to  the  west  much  new  information  about  the 
Chinese.  Most  of  his  varied  writings  are  found 
in  the  Memoir es  concernant  Vhistoire,  ....  par 
les  missionaires  de  Pekin  (Paris  1776-89).  He  also 
issued  a  Manchu  grammar.  He  died  at  Peking 
in  October,  1793. 

AMITABHA;  also  Amita,  etc.,  jJjlJ  5j|J  and 
there  are  other  variations  of  the  name.  At  first 
the  term  was  impersonal,  meaning  the  ideal,  and 
boundless  light.  It  was  probably  a  Persian  or 
Gnostic  idea  introduced  into  the  Buddhism  of 
Kashmir  or  Nepal,  whence  it  reached  China  via 
Tibet.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Fa  Hsien  or  Hsuan 
Tsang,  it  is  unknown  in  Southern  Buddhism,  or 
in  the  earliest  Sutras  brought  to  China ;  and  the 
first  Sutra  that  alludes  to  Amita  does  not  give  him 
any  importance.  He  came  to  the  front  early  in 
the  5th  century  a.d.  When  the  poetical  notions  of 
the  Lotus-school  or  Pure-land  school 

concerning  a  Paradise  in  the  West  began  to 
influence  the  common  people  Amita  became  the 
favourite  Buddha,  and  is  now  the  most  popular 
Buddha,  in  China. 

There  are  various  traditions  as  to  his  origin. 
He  is  an  incarnation  of  the  9th  son  of  the  ancient 
Buddha  Maha  bhidjha  jhana  bhibhu ;  or  the  2nd 
son  of  a  certain  Indian  of  the  lunar  race ;  or  he  is 
the  celestial  reflex  of  Sakyamuni,  etc.,  etc. 

He  is  strangely  obscure  in  the  early  art  and 
literature  of  Indian  Buddhism,  and  is  in  fact 
barely  mentioned.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that 
the  Chinese  translations  of  the  principal  Amidist 
scriptures, — two  in  the  second  century  and  four 
in  the  third, — are  all  by  natives  of  Central  Asia, 
while  the  chief  features  of  the  cult  are  all 
Persian. 

Eitel  :  Handbook  of  Buddhism ;  Johnston  : 
Buddhist  China. 

AMOGHA,  AMOGHAVADJRA.  See  Pu 

ICung. 

AMOY  m  H  ,  Hsia  men,  one  of  the  five 
Treaty  ports  opened  to  trade  by  the  Treaty  of 
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Nanking  in  1842.  The  city  is  on  the  island  of 
Hai-men,  in  the  province  of  Fukien;  its  latitude 
is  24°  40'  N.  and  its  longitude  118°.  E. 

The  chief  export  was  formerly  tea,  but  that 
trade  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  partly  owing  to 
the  deterioration  of  the  native  growth  and  partly  to 
the  occupation  of  Formosa  by  the  Japanese ;  For¬ 
mosan  teas  having  been  formerly  warehoused  in 
Amoy  before  being  shipped  to  foreign  markets. 

Large  numbers  of  coolies  went  from  this  port 
to  the  Malay  peninsula,  but  this  traffic  has  also 
declined  greatly  in  recent  years.  The  population 
is  114,000. 

The  foreign  population  is  about  280,  mostly 
residing  on  the  Island  of  Ku-lang-su  (q.v.). 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  Hk.  Tls.  8,855,282  8,106,478 
Net  Chinese  Imports  8,131,567  6,138,067 

Exports  3,230,371  3,153,017 

Total  Hk.  Tls.  20,217,220  17,397,562 

Pitcher  :  In  and  about  Amoy ;  and  Fifty 
Years  in  Amoy. 

AMPHIBIA.  There  are  two  distinct  faunse 
in  China ;  one  tropical  and  oriental  and  the  other 
more  or  less  common  to  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  North  Africa.  Thus,  in  Mid- 
and  North  China  the  Common  Frog  of  Europe 
( liana  temporaria )  and  the  Common  Toad  of 

Europe  ( B-ufo  vulgaris )  are  met  with.  The  genus 
of  Fire-bellied  toads  ( Bombinator )  consists  only 
of  three  species,  of  which  two  are  European  and 
the  third  Chinese.  The  little  green  Tree  Frog 
{Hyla  arborea)  also  extends  from  Europe  right 
across  the  temperate  part  of  the  continent  to 
China,  where  also  a  closely  allied  form  ( Hyla 
arborea  sinensis)  is  found  even  as  far  south  as 
Formosa.  The  Edible  Frog  {liana  esculenta )  is 
another  European  form  found  in  China,  extending 
certainly  as  far  south  as  Fukien.  The  green  Toad 
( Bufo  viridis)  from  southern  Europe  extends 
through  the  middle  of  Asia  along  the  Himalayas 
to  South-China. 

Of  the  tropical  forms  the  common  toad  of 
India  {Bufo  melanostictus )  is  found  all  over  South 
China,  certainly  as  far  north  as  the  Yangtze  valley, 
and  is  the  common  toad  found  around  Shanghai. 
The  largest  Indian  frog,  the  Tiger  Frog  {Bana 
tigrina )  is  also  found  as  far  north  as  the  Yangtze. 
The  commonest  Shanghai  frog  {Bana  limnocharis ) 
is  also  the  commonest  species  in  Formosa  and 
extends  throughout  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
India.  The  tree  frogs  of  the  genus  Bhacophorus 
also  extend  from  India  through  China  up  to  the 
Yangtze ;  while  a  few  species  of  the  family 
Engystomatidce  extend  from  the  Tropical  Orient 
into  South  China. 

The  Giant  Salamander  {Crypt obranchus  max- 
imus)  is  peculiar  to  North  China  and  Japan.  The 


Salamanders  with  the  exception  of  Tylototriton , 
which  is  found  in  India  and  the  mountains  of 
Yunnan,  are  all  northern  animals. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  species,  China 
is  divided  into  two  regions.  South  China  is 
included  in  the  Oriental  Region,  which  comprises 
Southern  Asia  and  the  Malay  Archipelago ;  and  is 
essentially  tropical.  North  China  is  included  in 
the  Palsearctic  region,  which  comprises  Europe, 
the  adjacent  part  of  Africa  and  Asia  north  of  the 
Indus,  Himalayas  and  Nanling  mountains.  The 
Nanling  mountains,  which  are  only  some  three 
thousand  feet  high,  divide  the  watersheds  of  the 
Yangtze  and  the  West  River.  There  is,  however, 
no  hard  and  fast  line  of  division  in  China. 
Fukien,  as  regards  botany,  shows  an  almost  equal 
intermingling  of  tropical  and  temperate  forms. 
The  same  holds  good  as  regards  Amphibia  and 
Reptiles,  and  makes  Fukien  perhaps  the  best 
collecting  ground  in  China. 

The  Himalayas  and  other  mountains  and 
deserts  of  Central  Asia  effectually  prevent  the 
entry  of  many  northern  species  into  India,  but  no 
such  natural  obstruction  to  the  migration  of  species 
occurs  in  China,  so  that,  although  Foochow  may 
be  considered  the  point  of  division  on  the  coast 
line  between  the  northern  and  tropical  Amphibia, 
there  is  so  deep  an  intersection  that,  for  practical 
purposes,  it  is  probably  better  to  take  the  Yangtze 
valley  as  the  middle  of  the  dividing  zone  between 
Oriental  and  Palsearctic  species.  [A.  S.] 

AM  PH!  TRITE,  L’,  probably  the  first 
French  ship  to  go  from  France  to  China  for 
trade.  She  was  sent  by  the  Compagnie  de  Linde 
and  Sieur  Jourdan,  but  the  promoter  and  soul 
of  the  enterprise  was  Pere  Bouvet.  The  ship 
sailed  from  La  Rochelle  commanded  by  Captain 
de  la  Roque,  on  March  6,  1698.  Pere  Bouvet 
was  on  board  with  eight  other  missionaries, 
among  whom  was  Premare.  The  Amphitrite 
returned  to  Port  Louis  on  August  3,  1700.  Later 
she  made  other  voyages  to  China.  The  account 
of  the  first  voyage  was  written  by  de  Ghirardini 
and  also,  strange  to  say,  in  an  anonymous  English 
work  in  1859— a  translation  of  an  unpublished 
manuscript.  This  was  translated  back  again  into 
French,  and  is  given  in  Madrolle. 

Madrolle  :  Les  premiers  Voyages  fran^ais  d 
la  Chine ;  Belevitch-Stankevitch  :  Le  Gout 
chinois  en  France,  c.  iii. 

AMPHITRITE  ISLAND,  the  name  given 
by  the  French  to  the  Tung  Hai  W  island  south 
of  Kuang-chou  wan,  included  in  the  leased 
territory. 

AMUR,  RIVER.  See  Hei  lung  chiang. 

AM  URSANA  a  claimant  for  the 

chieftainship  of  the  Mongols,  who  on  being 
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defeated  fled  to  Peking  (1740)  and  begged 

assistance  from  Ch‘ien  Lung.  An  army  was  sent 
to  establish  him  as  ruler  of  the  Mongols  in 
vassalage  to  China.  He  soon  began  to  plot 

rebellion,  but  an  expedition  was  sent  against 

him  :  he  fled  into  Siberia  and  there  died,  of 

small  pox. 

AMYGDALUS  PERSICA.  See  Peaches . 
AMYOT.  See  Amiot. 

ANALECTS,  CONFUCIAN.  This  is  the  title 
used  by  Legge  for  Lun  Yu|^|^,  discourses  and 
dialogues,  the  first  of  the  Four  Books.  It  contains 
discussions  between  Confucius  and  his  disciples, 
his  answers  to  their  questions,  and  one  book  full 
of  the  sayings  of  some  disciples.  The  title  may 
also  be  translated  Digested  Conversations.  The 
work  dates,  according  to  Legge,  from  the  end  of 
the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
b.c.  and  was  produced  by  the  disciples  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  the  Sage.  The  Han  scholars  who  edited 
the  classics  after  the  burning  of  the  Books  had 
two  texts  of  this  work,  and  another  was  afterwards 
discovered  hidden  in  the  wall  of  Confucius’  house. 
The  work  contains  twenty  books.  It  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Legge  (1861)  ;  Ku  Hung- 
ming,  (1908)  ;  Lionel  Giles,  (1907) ;  Soothill, 
(1910)  ;  into  Latin  by  Zottoli,  (1879)  ;  into  French 
by  Couvreur,  (1895)  ;  and  into  German  by 
Wilhelm.  There  are  various  other  translations, 
for  which  see  Cordier’s  Bibliotheca  Sinica. 

ANCESTRAL  WORSHIP.  The  honours  paid 
to  the  dead  are  so  called,  though  many  object  to 
the  word  ‘worship’  with  its  English  connotation. 
It  appears  as  an  established  cult  at  the  very 
beginning  of  Chinese  history,  and  it  remains  to-day 
as  the  chief  religious  practice  of  the  race.  Much 
of  its  present  form  however  dates  only  from  the 
Sung  period. 

Among  the  common  people  every  household 
preserves  in  a  shrine  the  wooden  tablets,  inscribed 
with  names,  dates,  etc.,  in  which  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  members  of  the  family  are  supposed  to  dwell. 
Every  clan  has  its  ancestral  temple  where  incense 
is  daily  burnt  before  the  tablets,  and  twice  a 
month  there  are  ceremonial  offerings  of  food.  On 
all  occasions  when  the  family  life  is  affected, — by 
marriages,  deaths,  etc.,  formal  announcements  are 
made  to  the  ancestors.  In  spring  and  autumn  there 
are  also  ceremonies  at  the  graves. 

The  good  side  of  this  is  the  filial  piety  which 
is  a  great  moral  asset  of  the  race.  The  sentiments 
expressed  may  be  compared  with  the  western 
bedecking  of  the  grave  with  flowers.  The  evil 
side  is  the  fear  lest  neglected  ancestors  should 
work  evil  to  the  family.  Love  and  commemoration 
often  give  place  to  superstitious  fears. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  matter  is  of  prime 
importance  to  Christian  missions,  and  it  has  caused 
much  controversy.  No  one  can  object  to  human 
honours  paid  to  the  dead ;  but  if  the  departed 
spirits  are  invoked  as  tutelar  powers,  able  to  work 
good  or  evil  to  descendants,  ‘  if  the  ‘worship’  paid 
them  is  comparable  to  that  we  owe  to  God,  then 
Christianity  must  call  it  idolatry  and  condemn  it. 
Even  then,  however,  there  will  remain  the  question 
how  to  deal  with  it ;  some  attack  the  system  with 
direct  hostility ;  others  prefer  to  arouse  no  opposit¬ 
ion,  confident  that  when  Christian  truth  is  accepted, 
correct  views  on  other  matters  will  inevitably  follow. 

The  question  was  so  discussed  and  decided  in 
the  17th  century  as  to  wreck  the  work  of  R.  C. 
Missions  in  China.  (See  Bites  Controversy).  Views 
of  modern  Protestant  Missions  on  the  matter -may 
be  gathered  from  the  lively  discussion  at  the 
Shanghai  Conference  of  1890. 

Martin  :  Lore  of  Cathay ;  Records  of  General 
Conference  of  Protestant  Missionaries,  1890. 

AN  CHI  YEN  See  Yalcoob. 

ANGLICAN  CHURCH,  CHINESE.  See 

Chinese  Anglican  Church. 

ANGLICAN  IV1ISSI0NS.  Four  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  represent  the  Anglican  communion 
in  China,  viz.,  (i)  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
(including  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Society), 
which  entered  China  in  1844,  and  has  five  dioceses ; 

(ii)  The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Board 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 
which  entered  China  in  1845,  and  has  three  dioceses  ; 

(iii)  The  Church  of  England  Mission  in  North 
China,  somewhat  incorrectly  called  the  S.P.G. 
Mission,  which  entered  China  in  1863,  and  has  two 
dioceses ;  (iv)  The  Church  of  England  in  Canada 
Mission,  which  entered  China  in  1910,  and  has  one 
diocese.  See  Church  Missionary  Society,  etc.  ;  and 
Chinese  Anglican  Church. 

ANGLO-CHINESE  CALENDAR,  AN,  publish¬ 
ed  for  most  years  between  1844  and  1855,  in  Macao 
or  Canton  at  the  office  of  the  Chinese  Repository. 
It  contained  a  list  of  foreigners  in  China,  a  list  of 
Chinese  officials,  postal  information  etc.,  etc.  See 
Anglo-Chinese  Kalendar. 

ANGLO-CHINESE  COLLEGE  AT  MA¬ 
LACCA,  THE,  was  founded  in  1818,  and  was 
then  the  only  Protestant  college  east  of  the 
Ganges.  Its  object  was  announced  as  *  the 
reciprocal  cultivation  of  Chinese  and  European 
literature.’  It  had  a  press,  at  which  very  import¬ 
ant  work  was  done,  such  as  the  printing  of 
Prfmare’s  Notitia  Linguae  Sinicae  in  1831,  the 
Delegates’  Version  of  the  Bible,  etc. 

It  was  founded  by  Dr.  Morrison,  who  gave 
£5000  down  and  £100  a  year  for  five  years  from 
•its  commencement ;  he  was  President  of  the 
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College  till  his  death.  The  putting  up  of  the 
buildings  was  Dr.  Milne’s  work,  and  he  was 
Principal  till  he  died  in  1822. 

Chinese  Repository,  vol.  iii,  p.  183. 

ANGLO-CHINESE  FRIENDSHIP  BUR¬ 
EAU,  AlUtH'  Chung  Ying  yu  i  hui;  a  Society- 
founded  in  London  in  1913  for  purposes  which  are 
sufficiently  indicated  in  the  name.  Members 
living  in  China  decided  to  form  a  similar  Society 
in  Peking,  to  Work  in  close  co-operation  with  what 
it  calls  in  the  same  sentence  ‘the  London  branch’ 
and  ‘  the  parent  Society.’ 

The  object  of  the  Bureau  in  China  is  to 
give  information  to  students  proceeding  to 
England,  to  give  them  letters  of  introduction  and 
arrange  that  they  may  be  met  on  arrival  and  be 
helped  in  getting  lodgings,  etc.  ;  and  also  to  use 
the  English  Society  to  recommend  Englishmen  for 
business  and  professional  posts  in  China.  Social 
meetings  in  Peking  are  arranged  for,  and  a  Jour¬ 
nal  is  published,  No.  1  being  dated  December, 
1915.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is  six  dollars 
per  annum. 

ANGLO-CHINESE  KALENDAR  AND  RE¬ 
GISTER,  THE,  1832,  E.  I.  Co.  Press,  Macao. 
Edited  by  J.  R.  Morrison,  for  three  years,  after 
which  he  issued  the  Commercial  Guide;  the 
Kalendar  appeared  in  1835  edited  by  the  editor  of 
the  Canton  Register. 

ANHUI  a  province  whose  name  is  derived 
from  its  two  chief  prefectures,  An-ch‘ing  and 
Hui-chou.  Its  boundaries  are  Honan,  Kiangsu, 
Chekiang,  Kiangsi  and  Hupei.  Its  area  is 
estimated  to  be  48,460  square  miles  and  the 
inhabitants  have  been  reckoned  by  different  author¬ 
ities  at  nine  millions  and  at  thirty-four  millions. 
Probably  the  most  careful  estimate  is  twenty-three 
millions.  The  Huai  river  runs  through  the  northern 
half  of  the  province  and  the  Yangtze  through  the 
southern,  but  the  two  rivers  have  no  connection 
within  the  limits  of  the  province.  The  northern 
part  is  an  alluvial  plain  formed  by  the  Huai  and 
the  Yellow  River,  part  of  the  Great  Plain ;  the 
southern  is  hilly. 

•  Under  the  Ming  dynasty  it,  with  KiangSu, 
formed  the  old  province  of  Kiangnan.  Its  literary 
name  is  Huan  . 

Its  chief  city  is  Ariking  (Nganking)  on  the 
Yangtze  left  bank,  and  the  treaty  port  of  Wuhu 
is  within  its  borders. 

Richard  :  Comprehensive  Geography ;  Havret  : 
Nganhoei,  (Var.  Sin.  No.  2). 

ANISEED,  or  Star-anise.  The  tree  which 
produces  aniseed  is  confined  to  small  areas  in 
Western  Kuangsi  and  to  Tonkin.  It  is  Illicium 
verum,  Hook.  Star  aniseed  is  called  pa-chiok  A 
eight  horns ,  from  the  shape  of  the  fruit,  which 


consists  of  eight  seed-capsules  arranged  to  form  a 
star.  Erom  the  amber-coloured  seeds  aniseed  oil 
is  extracted.  The  export  from  Kuangsi  practically 
constitutes  the  world’s  supply,  and  has  increased 
considerably  of  late  years,  die  amount  shipped 
averaging  12,000  piculs,  worth  nearly  300,000  Hk. 
Tls.  Unfortunately  the  Chinese  dealers  adulterate 
the  oil  with  spirits  of  wine  and  kerosene  oil. 
Aniseed  oil  is  used  more  as  a  drug  and  less  as  a 
spice  than  cassia  oil.  See  Star-anise  Oil. 

Illicium  anisatum  ]|t  Mang-tslao  is  a  false 
star-anise  produced  in  Japan  and  imported  to 
China.  It  is  highly  poisonous. 

AN  I  SO  D  ACTY  L I ,  an  Order  of  birds  which 
includes  the  families  Coraciidae  (rollers),  Meropidae 
(tee-eaters),  Alcedinidae  (kingfishers),  Upupidae 
(hoopoes),  etc. 

Merops  viridis  and  Melittophagus  swinhoii 
occur  in  Yunnan,  and  Nyctiornis  athertoni  in 
Hainan.  Merops  pliilippinus ,  the  Blue-tailed  Bee- 
Eater,  is  a  summer  visitor  in  S.  China ;  and  M. 
snmatranus  has  been  taken  in  Fukien  and  Kiangsi. 
Eurystomus  .calonyx,  the  Broad-billed  Roller,  is 
common  in  China.  Coracias  affinis  occurs  in  Yun¬ 
nan.  Alceclo  bengalensis,  the  common  Kingfisher,  is 
found  everywhere  in  China.  In  S.E.  China  these 
birds  are  netted  in  large  numbers ;  their  captors 
pluck  the  back  feathers,  which  they  use  in  making 
the  well-known  kingfisher  feather  jewellery,  and 
then  release  the  birds.  Alcedo  grandis,  a  very 
rare  bird,  and  Ceyx  tridactyla,  both  in  Hainan. 
Halcyon  pileata,  the  Black- capped  Kingfisher,  is 
found  in  summer  all  over  China.  H.  smyrnensis , 
the  White-breasted  Kingfisher,  is  found  in  Hainan, 
and  from  Canton  to  Shanghai.  Callialcyon  lilacina, 
the  Ruddy  Kingfisher,  is  met  with  in  Formosa. 
It  has  been  taken  in  Fukien,  Kiangsu  and  Man¬ 
churia.  Sauropcitis  chloris,  taken  once  at  Shawei- 
shan.  Ceryle  varia,  the  Indian  Pied  Kingfisher, 
is  common  south  of  the  Yangtze.  C.  lugubris,  the 
oriental  Pied  Kingfisher,  is  found  in  South  China 
to  valley  of  Huangho(?)  Upupa  epops,  the  European 
Hoopoe,  is  a  common  bird  throughout  China.  U. 
indica  is  found  in  Hainan. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine; 
(Alcedinides). 

ANKING  an  elding ,  or  Nganking,  capital 
of  Anhui  province,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Yangtze,  370  miles  from  Shanghai  in  lat.  36°  9‘  N. 
and  long.  116°  5'  E.  :  it  is  a  port  of  call  for  river 
steamers.  The  population  is  said  to  be  40,000. 

ANN,  the  name  of  a  British  brig  which  left 
Chusan  for  Macao  on  March  8,  1842  and  was 
wrecked  on  the  Formosa  coast  three  days  later. 
Two  men  perished  in  the  wreck ;  the  rest,  fifty-five 
in  number,  were  seized  by  the  Chinese,  stripped 
and  taken  to  Tai-wan  fu.  The  journey  took  till 
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the  24th  and  was  full  of  suffering ;  some  of  them 
were  completely  naked  in  the  rain  and  cold  ;  they 
slept  in  common  jails,  twenty-five  in  a  room  less 
than  eight  feet  square ;  they  were  ticketed  like 
cattle,  handcuffed  and  fettered,  and  assured,  by 
signs,  that  they  were  going  to  be  beheaded.  From 
March  24  to  about  August  13  they  were  kept  in 
prison  and  terribly  i'll-treated ;  then  forty-four 
of  them  were  beheaded.  Eleven  were  released  in 
October.  The  official  responsible  for  this  brutality 
as  well  as  for  the  slaughter  of  the  crew  of  the 
Nerbudda  (q.v.)  was  ordered  to  be  punished  :  it 
is  known  that  he  was  rewarded. 

Chinese  Repository ,  vol.  xii ;  Journals  kept 
by  Mr.  Gully  arid  Capt.  Denham. 

“ANNA”  CASE,  THE.  In  September 
1875,  a  German  schooner  Anna  left  Amoy  for 
Tientsin  but  was  beached  and  plundered  by  the 
Chinese  crew  after  the  two  German  officers  had 
been  murdered.  The  mandarins  of  the  district 
near  Foochow  where  the  ship  was  beached  seemed 
to  be  in  connivance  with  the  pirates  and  allowed 
them  to  get  off  with  their  booty,  and  the  German 
Government  therefore  exacted  $39,000  com¬ 
pensation. 

ANNALES  DE  LA  PROPAGATION  DE  LA 

F  0 1 ,  the  celebrated  missionary  magazine  of  the 
Association  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi  (q.v.). 
It  is  a  continuation  of  the  other  famous  series  of 
Retires  Edificmtes.  The  first  cahier  as  it  was 
termed,  appeared  at  Lyons  in  1822,  and  was  sold 
at  50  centimes ;  the  second  in  1823,  at  75  centimes 
and  the  third  in  1824  at  50  centimes.  Then  three 
cahier s  were  issued  in  1825,  and  the  six  were 
published  as  volume  I  "with  an  index.  The  work 
has  been  very  popular,  and  is  now  illustrated. 
Besides  the  French  edition,  still  issued  from  Lyons, 
there  have  been  for  many  years  translations  into 
German,  Flemish,  English,  Dutch,  Italian,  Portu¬ 
guese,  Spanish,  Basque,  etc. 

ANSERES,  an  Order  which  consists  of  the 
Ducks,  Geese  and  Swans.  The  species  known  in 
China  are  as  follows. 

Anser  serrirostris ,  the  Eastern  Bean  Goose. 
A.  segetum,  the  Bean  Goose,  the  most  common  of 
the  geese  that  visit  China  in  their  migrations. 
A.  middendorfi,  the  great  Bean  Goose.  A.  ferus, 
the  Grey  Lag  Goose,  and  A.  albifrons ,  the  White- 
fronted  Goose,  both  are  common  on  the  coast, 
especially  in  the  South.  A.  erythropus,  the  Dwarf 
Goose  or  Lesser  White-fronted  Goose,  abundant  on 
the  lakes  of  the  eastern  provinces,  especially 
Kiangsi.  A.  cygnoides ,  the  Chinese  Goose,  comes 
from  the  north  in  large  numbers  to  winter  in 
China.  Cygnus  olor,  the  mute  Swan  seen  once  at 
Peking  and  shot  once  at  Chinkiang.  C.  musicus , 
the  Whooper,  in  great  numbers  in  migration ;  some 


pass  the  winter  in  China.  C.  jankowslcyi 
Jangkowski’s  Swan,  N.  China  to  Fukien.  C. 
dovidi — David's  Swan, — Chihli.  Anas  boscas,  the 
Mallard,  abundant  in  the  north.  A.  zonorhyncha , 
the  yellow-nib  duck,  resident  in  China  and 
Mongolia.  Tadorna  cornuta ,  the  Sheldrake,  com¬ 
mon  on  the  coast.  Cciscirca  rutila ,  the  Buddy 
Sheldrake  or  Brahminy  Duck,  abundant  in  Mon¬ 
golia,  where  it  an  object  of  religious  reverence ; 
it  winters  in  China.  Scircidiornis  melanonota,  the 
Comb  cluck,  obtained  one  year  in  Fukien.  Dafila 
acuta,  the  Pintail ;  many  pass  the  winter  in  the 
central  and  southern  provinces.  Dendrocygna 
■javanica,  the  Whistling  Teal,  taken  in  Fukien  and 
Kiangsu.  Mareca  penelope,  the  Widgeon,  common 
in  S.  China  in  the  winter.  C haulelasmus  streperus, 
the  Gadwall,  is  found  in  China  but  rarely.  Spatula 
clypeata,  the  Shoveller,  common  in  the  winter  and 
at  the  times  of  migration.  Nettopus  coromande- 
lianus ,  the  Cotton  Teal,  in  Central  China  in 
summer,  in  small  numbers.  Aix  galericulata,  the 
Mandarin  Duck,  resident  in  southern  and  central 
China.  Querquedula  circia,  the  Garganey  or  Blue¬ 
winged  Teal,  China  and  Formosa.  Nettium  crecca, 
the  Common  Teal,  and  N.  formosum,  the  Baikal 
Teal  or  Clucking  Teal,  and  Eunetta  falcata,  the 
Falcated  Teal,  these  three  are  common  in  China  and 
Formosa,  in  winter  and  at  the  times  of  migration. 
Oidemia  carbo,  the  Eastern  Velvet  Scoter,  visits 
the  coasts.  O.  americana,  the  Eastern  Black  Scoter. 
Clangula  glaucion,  the  Golden  Eye,  winters  in 
China.  Nyroca  ferina,  the  Pochard  or  Dun-bird, 
common  in  China  in  winter  and  at  the  times  of 
passage.  N.  rufina,  the  Bed-crested  Pochard, 
Fukien.  N.  ferruginea,  the  White-eyed  Duck, 
winters  in  China.  N.  marila,  the  Scaup,  abundant 
in  winter  on  the  coast.  N.  fuligula,  the  Tufted 
Duck,  common  in  winter.  N.  baeri,  the  Eastern 
White-eyed  Duck,  common  in  winter.  Mergus 
albellus,  the  Smew,  common  in  Central  China  in 
winter.  M.  serrator ,  the  Bed-breasted  Merganser; 
M.  merganser,  the  Goosander;  M.  squamatus , 
Gould’s  Merganser,  these  three  winter  in  China. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Res  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine; 
(Anatides). 

ANTEATER,  SCALY,  Manis  dalmanni,  is 
found  at  Amoy,  in  Formosa,  in  Hainan  and 
elsewhere  in  the  south.  It  is  described  by  Swinhoe 
in  the  second  paper  named  below. 

Swinhoe  :  P.Z.S.,  1870,  pp.  236,  650. 

ANTI-FOOTB I  N  D I  NG.  Several  of  the  Man- 
chu  Emperors  issued  edicts  against  the  custom  of 
foot-binding,  the  most  famous  being  K‘ang  Hsi, 
who  in  1665  issued  orders  that  all  parents  binding 
the  feet  of  children  born  after  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  should  be  severely  punished.  Though  many 
high  officials  backed  up  the  effort,  it  was  a 
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complete  failure,  and  four  years  later  the  edict 
was  withdrawn.  One  of  Tao  Kuang’s  concubines 
once  attired  herself  as  a  Chinese  lady  with  bound 
feet,  but  was  instantly  ordered  away  in  disgrace, 
and  the  Emperor  never  saw  her  again.  As  late  as 
1838,  the  Manchus  threatened  severe  punishment 
for  foot-binding. 

After  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebellion  half  the  people 
in  Kuangtung,  Kuangsi  and  Chihli  ceased  the 
practice. 

Christian  missionaries  strongly  discouraged 
foot-binding  among  their  converts,  in  many  cases 
making  unbinding  a  condition  of  receiving  pupils 
into  their  boarding-schools,  and  in  a  few  places, 
a  condition  of  entering  the  Church. 

The  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  were  that 
natural  feet  were  in  many  places  associated  with 
prostitution,  and  that  no  husbands  could  be  found 
for  girls  with  unbound  feet.  The  attempt  was 
more  successful  in  the  South  than  in  the  North, 
where  the  custom  was  almost  universal,  slave-girls 
and  Buddhist  nuns  being  the  only  exceptions,  till 
Christian  schools  arose. 

The  great  majority  of  Chinese  girls,  even  in 
Christian  families,  still  had  bound  feet,  and  the 
non-Christian  part  of  the  population  was  apparently 
still  untouched  by  the  new  ideas,  when  in  1895,  ten 
ladies  of  several  different  nationalities  formed  the 
T‘ien  Tsu  Hui  Natural  Foot  Society,  with 

Mrs.  Archibald  Little  as  President.  This  body 
at  once  decided  to  memorialize  the  Empress- 
Dowager,  who  as  a  Manchu,  was  a  natural-footed 
woman. 

After  being  drawn  up  very  carefully  in  English, 
and  then  translated  into  Chinese,  the  memorial  was 
distributed  to  get  signatures,  and  nearly  all  foreign 
ladies  in  the  Far  East  added  their  names. 

The  memorial  was  forwarded  through  the 
American  Minister  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  wffio 
thought  it  a  matter  which  they  could  not  bring 
bef are  Her  Majesty,  but  offered  to  keep  it  on  their 
shelves.  It  is  believed  that  it  reached  the  palace  ; 
but  the  Anti-footbinding  Edict  she  issued  in  1902 
(the  last  of  the  many  Manchu  attempts  to  alter  the 
practice)  was  probably  the  result  of  her  wish  to 
curry  favour  with  the  foreign  ladies  in  the  capital, 
with  whom  she  made  special  efforts  to  be  friendly 
at  that  time. 

The  Society  also  sent  memorials  and  letters 
to  all  Viceroys  and  provincial  governors ;  and 
public  meetings  were  held  in  most  of  the  provincial 
capitals  and  many  large  cities.  At  these  meetings 
the  President  of  the  Society  addressed  large  Chinese 
audiences, — a  very  great  innovation  in  those  days. 

Over  a  million  tracts,  leaflets  and  placards  were 
sent  out  from  Shanghai  alone,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  from  five  other  centres;  a  number  of 
branches  were  established  all  over  the  Empire ;  a 


school  was  opened  in  Shanghai  for  natural-footed 
non-Christian  Chinese  girls ;  and  in  every  possible 
way  public  opinion  was  educated. 

During  the  Peform  movement  of  1896-8,  K‘ang 
Yu -wei  III  ff  M  formed  the  Pu  Ch‘cin  Tsu  Hui 
Canton,  which  had  before  long  10,000 
members,  and  after  the  coup  cV etat  was  removed 
to  Shanghai.  A  considerable  number  of  smaller 
societies  having  the  same  object  arose  over  China, 
to  what  extent  directly  inspired  or  stimulated  by 
the  T‘ie?i  Tsu  Hui  cannot  be  estimated. 

Eventually,  all  Viceroys  and  Governors  issued 
proclamations  against  the  custom,  that  of  H.E. 
Chang  Chih-tung  being  very  widely  circulated. 

The  T‘ien  Tsu  Hui  issued  its  “  tenth  and  last 
report  ”  in  1906;  it  was  handed  over  to  a  committee 
of  Chinese  ladies  in  1908,  and  seems  to  have  shortly 
after  ceased  to  function,  its  work  being  done,  the 
societies  of  Chinese  origin  taking  its  place.  It 
undoubtedly  had  a  very  large  share  in  creating  a 
strong  public  opinion  against  the  practice  of  foot¬ 
binding,  and  the  custom  has  been  abandoned  by 
practically  all  people  of  the  official  classes,,  and 
though  it  is  still  widely  practised  among  the  lower 
ranks  especially  in  the  North,  its  extinction  can 
hardly  be  far  distant.  See  Foot-binding. 

Giles  :  Historic  China;  Report  of  Peking 
Hospital ,  1868 ;  Mrs.  A.  Little  :  Intimate  China. 

AN  TE  HA1  the  favourite  eunuch  of 

Tz‘u  Hsi  the  Empress-dowager,  in  the  early  days 
of  her  power;  commonly  known  as  Hsiao  An  /J>  §£ 
Little  An,  on  account  of  his  small  stature.  His 
power  and  arrogance  were  very  great  and  his 
influence  over  Tz‘u  Hsi  such  as  to  give  rise  to 
most  scandalous  reports.  In  1869  she  sent  him 
into  Shantung  to  get  money  for  her  privy  purse. 
It  was  contrary  to  dynastic  house-law  for  a  eunuch 
to  leave  the  capital,  and  Prince  Kung  took 
advantage  of  this  to  persuade  Tz‘u  An,  the 
co-Regent  Empress-dowager,  to  sign  a  decree  com¬ 
manding  the  immediate  execution  of  the  insolent 
An  Te-hai.  The  sentence  was  promptly  carried 
out  in  Shantung,  several  other  eunuchs  being  got 
rid  of  at  the  same  time.  Tz‘u  Hsi  knew  nothing 
of  it  for  some  days,  when  her  wrath  against  Prince 
Kung  and  the  Empress  Tz‘u  An  was  very  great, 
nor  did  she  ever  forgive  them. 

An  Te-hai  was  succeeded  by  the  notorious 
Li  Lien-ying  ( q.v .). 

ANTELOPES.  There  are  four  species  in  N. 
China,  and  Mongolia.  They  are  as  follows,  with 
their  distribution  : — 

Gazella  subgutturosa,  N.  and  E.  Mongolia ;  G. 
gutturoso,  Inner  Mongolia;  G.  przewalskii,  Ordos, 
Hsinchiang ;  G.  picticaudata,  S.W.  Kansu,  Tibet, 
Hsinchiang. 
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Of  these  G.  gutturosa  is  the  largest  and  G. 
'picticciudata  the  smallest.  Both  G.  gutturosa  and  G. 
subgutturosa  have  an  enormous  larynx  which  swells 
up  in  the  rutting  season ;  the  former  is  hence  known 
as  the  Goitred  Antelope. 

Sowerby  :  Journal,  N .C .B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

ANTIMONY.  See  Minerals. 

AN  TU  H[L  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Ta 
Ch'in.  See  Ta  ChAn,  Fu-lin. 

ANTUNG^^.was  opened  as  a  Treaty  Pore 
by  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  the  United  Staces 
in  1903,  but  on  account  of  die  Russo-Japanese  war 
the  actual  opening  dates  from  the  spring  of  1907. 
It  is  on  die  right  bank  of  the  Yalu  River,  thirty 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river  is  closed  by  ice 
from  the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of  March. 
The  Chinese  population  is  abouc  40,000  in  the 
winter,  but  in  the  busy  months  that  number  is 
perhaps  doubled  by  immigrants,  chiefly  from  Shan¬ 
tung.  There  is  a  Japanese  Settlement  with  a 

population  of  about  20,000.  The  pore  is  connected 
with  Mukden  by  rail. 

A  British  Consulate  was  established  in  1907, 
but  was  closed  again  in  1909. 

1915  1616 

Net  Foreign  Imports  Kk.Tls.  13,563,056  18,507,536 
Net  Chinese  Imports  1,842,430  1,626,365 

Exports  8,806,245  8,609,965 

Hk.  Tls.  24,211,731  28,743,866 

ANZER,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  was  born  in 

1851  at  Weinricht,  Germany,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  1903.  He  belonged  to  a  newly  created  Mission, 
and  reached  China  in  1879,  when  he  was  made 
pro-vicar  in  the  southern  part  of  Shantung.  In 
1883  he  was  attacked  by  Chinese  and  left  for  dead. 
In  1885  Southern  Shantung  was  made  into  a 
bishopric  and  Anzer  became  bishop  there.  In  1890 
he  abandoned  the  protection  of  France  and 
accepted  that  of  Germany ;  this  gave  Germany  a 
pretext  for  the  seizure  of  Tsingtau  when  mission¬ 
aries  had  been  murdered  in  1897.  See  Tsingtau. 

APAOKI  the  first  ruler  of  the  united 

IUitans.  See  ICitans. 

APE’S  HILL,  so  called  from  the  number  of 
monkeys  (Macacus  cyclopis)  formerly  found  there, 
is  near  Takao  in  Formosa,  and  Takao  is  sometimes 
called  Ape’s  Hill  Harbour.  The  hill  stands  alone 
and  is  1,710  feet  high. 

APOSTOLIC  FAITH  MISSIONARIES,  are 

representatives  of  a  recent  religious  development 
in  the  U.S.A.  and  hence  have  only  made  their 
appearance  in  China  within  the  last  few  years. 
They  show  a  great  tendency  towards  “  hiving  off  ” 
to  form  other  small  missions,  known  as  Full  Gospel 
Mission,  etc.,  etc.  They  do  not  publish  statistics, 
on  principle;  but  in  the  Mission  Directory  for  1916, 


they  are  given  as  82  in  number,  working  in 
Shanghai  and  Soochow ;  at  Peking,  and  two  other 
stations  in  Chihli ;  at  Tai-yiian  fu,  and  two  other 
stations  in  Shansi ;  with  one  station  each  in  Shensi 
and  Mongolia.  As  there  is  but  little  organization 
either  at  home  or  on  the  field,  there  is  small 
cohesion  in  the  work  done,  and  the  personnel  is 
constantly  changing.  Their  headquarters  is  at  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas  U.S.A.  See  Assemblies  of  God. 

APPIANI,  LOUIS  a  Lazarist  mission¬ 

ary,  born  in  Piedmont  on  March  22,  1663.  He  was 
sent  to  China  by  the  Propaganda  with  the  title 
vice-visitor  apostolic,  and  reached  Canton  on 
August  14,  1699.  When  the  Legate  de  Tournon 
came  to  China  in  1705  he  chose  P.  Appiani  as 
interpreter  to  accompany  him  to  Peking.  When 
the  Emperor  angrily  ordered  the  Legate  to  leave 
China,  P.  Appiani  was  arrested  on  the  journey 
south  and  brought  from  Nanking  back  to  Peking; 
then  he  was  sent  for  trial  into  SsucUuan  where 
he  had  worked ;  brought  back  to  the  capital  he  was 
imprisoned  for  two  years  there,  then  exiled  to 
Canton  and  kept  in  prison  there  twelve  years.  He 
died  at  Macao  on  August  29,  1732,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Dominican  church. 

Favier  :  Peking,  p.  172. 

APPLES,  Malus  spp.  |j|  p'in  kuo.  The 
true  apple  M.  sylvestris  does  not  seem  to  be 
found  in  China  (unless,  of  course,  in  a  few 
foreign  gardens).  The  larger,  whitish  varieties 
cultivated  by  the  Chinese  seem  to  belong  to  the 
M .  pr  unifolia  group.  The  fruit  is  often  handsome 
in  appearance,  but  it  is  soft  and  spongy  in  texture 
and  of  insipid  flavour. 

Another  group  is  small  and  generally  red, 
and  though  often  mealy  the  taste  is  sour.  These 
trees  are  probably  derived  from  the  wild  crab- 
apple,  M.  baccata,  which  grows  all  over  N.  China 
and  Manchuria  and  is  used  as  the  stock  for 
grafting  all  apples  on.  The  crab-apple  tree 
sometimes  reaches  40  to  50  feet  in  height ;  the 
fruit  is  very  abundant  and  is  about  the  size  of 
a  green  pea ;  it  is  eaten  raw,  dried  or  made  into 
preserves. 

Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations ,  etc. 

APRICOTS,  (Prunus  armeniaca),  ^  hsing. 
The  wild  Apricot  is  common  in  N.  China,  and 
there  are  many  varieties  in  cultivation.  They  are 
grafted  on  seedling  apricot  stock  or  on  the  wild 
peach.  The  trees  are  generally  not  growm  in 
regular  orchards  but  in  small  groups,  especially 
on  terraces  on  the  hill-sides. 

Perhaps  the  finest  varieties  are  found  in 
Shantung.  Apricot  kernels  ^  ^ ,  from  apricots 
grown  at  Yen.ching  and  Wan-ping,  N.  and  W. 
of  Peking  are  exported  from  Tientsin  to  Europe. 
These  are  sweet.  Bitter  kernels  grow  in  many 
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districts  of  Chihli,  Honan  and  Shantung.  The 
apricots  ripen  in  June  and  the  shipping  season 
starts  in  August ;  the  fruit  itself  is  uneatable. 
These  edible  kernels  have  given  rise  to  the  mistaken 
idea  that  almonds  are  grown  in  China. 

Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations,  etc.  ;  Far 
Eastern  Review,  February,  1915. 

ARAHANT,  Chinese  Lo  han  {q.v.)  the  ideal 
which  Sakyamuni  taught  that  every  man  should 
strive  to  be.  An  arahant  is  one  who  has  travelled 
the  Eightfold  Path,  has  reached  enlightenment 
and  is  saved  to  all  eternity.  For  the  opposition 
of  this  ideal  and  the  Mahayanist  ideal  of 
bodhisatship  see  Bodhisattva. 

ARCHAEOLOGY.  Very  little  archaeological 
work  has  been  done  by  foreigners  in  China  Proper ; 
and  though  the  Chinese  are  keen  students  and 
collectors  of  their  own  antiquities,  archaeological 
research  as  foreigners  understand  it  is  unknown 
among  them.  Immense  sums  are  paid  for  treasures 
which  are  found  by  accident,  but  money  is  not 
applied  to  the  systematic  search  for  what  would 
illustrate  history.  Feng  shui,  the  lack  of  cooperat¬ 
ion,  the  weakness  of  the  government,  the  suspicious¬ 
ness  of  the  crowded  population,  are  all  against 
such  enterprises. 

The  chief  work  which  foreigners  have  done  in 
this  line  has  been  in  the  less  populous  parts  of 
W.  China  and  Turkestan  (Hsin-chiang). 

The  discovery  by  Bower,  de  Rhins  and  others, 
of  ancient  manuscripts  at  Kucha  and  Khotan  led  to 
the  first  purely  archaeological  mission,  which  was 
Russian,  under  Klementz.  It  went  to  Turf  an  in 
1897,  and  found  that  early  manuscripts  were  so 
commonly  exhumed  that  the  people  used  them  for 
window  paper  ! 

In  1902  the  Congress  of  Orientalists  organized 
an  International  Association  to  encourage  such 
work,  the  head-quarters  being  in  Petrograd,  while 
each  nation  was  left  free  to  make  its  own  plans. 
Stein,  sent  by  the  Indian  government,  was  the  first 
in  the  field  in  1900-01.  Grunwedel  next  took  up 
Klementz’  work  at  Turfan,  and  was  followed  by 
Lecoq.  Then  France  sent  Pelliot,  who  worked  at 
Kucha  in  1907,  then  went  to  Urumtsi,  Turfan, 
Hami  and  Tun-huang. 

The  principal  spoils  of  these  expeditions  were 
literary.  Vast  numbers  of  Chinese  manuscripts 
were  obtained  from  every  centre,  both  secular  and 
religious;  some  found  near  Tun-huang  dating  back 
to  b.c.  98,  proving  very  early  intercourse;  numerous 
Sanskrit  works  were  found,  including  the  oldest 
Sanskrit  manuscripts  known  and  one  lost  canonical 
work  ;  Tibetan  manuscripts  were  abundant,  especial¬ 
ly  on  the  south  side  of  the  desert  and  in  Tun-huang. 
Works  were  found  in  strange  languages  which  at 
first  received  the  names  Tokhanan  and  Nordarisch. 


Further  research,  however,  has  resulted  in  their 
being  called  Kuchan  and  Khotanese,  since  they 
were  certainly  the  languages  used  at  Kucha  and 
Khotan.  There  were  also  three  other  Iranian 
languages,  all  in  alphabets  of  Aramaic  origin,  two 
being  apparently  tongues  of  Persia  (Manichaean 
works  only),  and  the  third  Sogdian  (Manichaean, 
Buddhist  and  Christian  texts).  There  were  some 
Christian  texts  in  Syriac ;  some  manuscripts  in  old 
Turkish  dialects  in  Runic  alphabet,  others  in 
Uighur,  another  in  Semitic  (a  fragmentary  form), 
believed  to  belong  to  the  White  Huns,  or 
Ephthalites.  One  of  the  main  results  of  the  Stein 
and  Pelliot  Missions  was  the  finding  of  a  great 
library  at  Tun-huang,  containing  Chinese,  Tibetan, 
Sanskrit,  Sogdian  and  “Khotanese”  works  of  the 
7th,  8th  and  9th  centuries.  Among  other  relics  of 
Nestorianism  Stein  brought  from  Turfan  fragments 
of  the  New  Testament  of  the  9th  century  and  one 
fragment  belonging  to  the  5th  century. 

Besides  securing  manuscripts  these  expeditions 
examined  caves  decorated  with  stucco  figures  and 
with  frescoes;  statues  (mostly  stucco),  paintings 
on  silk  and  paper,  embroideries,  coins,  etc.,  were 
also  obtained.  The  civilization  thus  revealed  is  a 
mixture  of  Persian,  Indian,  Chinese,  Hellenic,  etc. 

In  1907  an  important  Mission  was  sent  from 
France  in  charge  of  Chavannes  (See  Mission 
Archeologique).  It  worked  especially  at  the  Lung- 
Men  caves  in  Honan,  at  the  Ta-t£ung  fu  cave- 
temples  in  N.  Shansi,  and  in  Manchuria. 

A  Japanese  mission  was  organized  by  Count 
Otani  and  conducted  by  Tachiba,  who  brought 
back  much  from  Liao-lan,  Turfan  and  Tun-huang. 

The  Japanese  have  also  done  some  interesting 
work  in  Shantung  and  Shansi,  and  have  made 
important  researches  in  the  prehistoric  archaeology 
of  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Mongolia.  Their  work 
in  Korea  has  resulted  in  the  discovery,  among 
many  things,  of  the  earliest  extant  Chinese 
paintings. 

In  1914  an  archaeological  mission  visited  Western 
China,  the  members  being  MM.  Gilbert  de  Voisins, 
Victor  Segalen  and  Jean  Lartigue.  The  full  results 
of  their  journey  are  being  published,  but  a  brief 
account  is  given  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1915. 
Plates  are  given,  showing  some  of  the  Han 
sculptures,  pillars,  etc.,  which  were  found.  The 
art  is  said  to  display  exotic  influence,  chiefly 
Iranian  in  character. 

The  discovery  of  the  Oracle  Bones  {q.v.)  in 
Honan  was  of  great  interest  and  importance  in 
Archaeology. 

According  to  an  announcement  in  the  Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.S.  for  1914,  it  was  proposed  to  found 
an  American  School  of  Archaeology  in  Peking, 
but  the  project  appears  to  have  been  still-born. 
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Stein:  Ancient  K  ho  tan ,  1907 ;  and  Ruins  of 
Desert  Cathay ,  1912 ;  Chavannes  :  Mission  Archeo- 
logique,  1913 ;  Pelliot  :  Les  Influences  iraniennes , 
etc.,  1911,  and  La  Mission  Pelliot,  1909; 
B.E.F.E.O.,  vol.  xi,  p.  171, 

ARCHERY.  Chinese  historians  naturally,  and 
perhaps  in  this  case  rightly,  ascribe  the  invent¬ 
ion  of  bows  and  arrows  to  the  period  of  Huang  Ti 
and  Yao,  while  the  bow-case  and  arrow-tube  are 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Shun,  the  cover  for 
the  bow  being  called  tu  ffj.  The  bow  was  in  all 
probability  evolved  from  the  primitive  drill-bow. 
The  Shu  Ching  states  that  the  war-chariot  of 
b.c.  2190  contained  an  archer,  a  javelin-thrower  and 
a  charioteer.  In  later  times  soldiers  practised  ar¬ 
chery  on  horseback  as  well  as  on  foot.  In  the 
later  Feudal  period  bows  were  adorned  with  green 
bands  and  ornaments  of  ivory  and  horn,  and  differ¬ 
ed  in  size  and  colour  according  to  the  user’s  rank. 
Bow-cases  to  hold  two  bows  were  made  of  tiger-skin 
and  later  of  seal-skin.  Arrows  were  made  of  sedge, 
tipped  with  barbs  of  metal,  stone,  ivory  or  bone. 
Under  the  CITin  dynasty  the  bow  used  was  four 
feet  long  and  made  of  bamboo,  and  poisoned  arrows 
were  employed.  Later  a  cross-bow  was  in  use 
which  could  discharge  10  iron  arrows  at  once.  The 
T'ang  bows  were  of  mulberry-wood  and  horn,  and 
the  cross-bows  could  shoot  arrows  300  paces.  The 
Ming  dynasty  introduced  bows  bound  with  silk. 
Under  the  Ch‘ing  rule  the  soldiers  practised  archery 
six  times  a  month  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
the  greatest  experts  being  from  Manchuria  and 
SsuclTuan.  There  were  four  types  of  bow,  the  long 
bow  over  5  feet  in  length,  used  by  foot-soldiers,  the 
short  bow  4  feet  long  used  by  horsemen,  the  train¬ 
ing  bow  used  to  strengthen  the  arm,  and  the 
cross-bow.  The  bows  were  graded  according  to 
their  pull,  eighty  and  even  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  pull  being  spoken  of.  The  strings  were  of 
silk,  gut  or  strong  twine.  The  Chinese  bow  is  of 
the  composite  type,  the  outer  layer  to  resist 
stretching  being  of  sinew,  the  inmost  layer  to  resist 
contraction  being  of  horn,  while  a  layer  of  wood 
between  provides  sujiport  for  both.  When  un¬ 
strung  such  a  bow  goes  into  a  strongly  reversed 
form. 

Not  only  was  archery  practised  by  the  army 
but  by  Buddhist  and  Lama  priests  even  in  the 
Manchu  dynasty.  Archery  was  also  a  favourite 
pastime  with  the  common  people  in  ancient  times. 

Werner  :  Sociology ;  Bois-Reymond  :  Chinese 
Archery  (Journal,  N.C.B.R. A.S.,  vol.  xliii). 

ARCHITECTURE.  That  Chinese  architecture 
is  monotonous  is  an  indisputable  fact.  The  model 
most  generally  employed  for  the  majority  of  build¬ 
ings,  be  they  dwelling  houses,  temples  or  palaces,  is 
that  of  the  Ping  thus  described  by  Bushell  in 


Chinese  Art.  “This  consists  essentially  of  a  massive 
roof  with  recurved  edges  resting  upon  short  columns. 
The  curvilinear  tilting  of  the  corners  of  the  roof 
has  been  supposed  to  be  a  survival  from  the  days  of 
tent  dwellers,  who  used  to  hang  the  angles  of  their 
canvas  pavilions  on  spears ;  but  this  is  carrying 
it  back  to  a  very  dim  antiquity,  as  we  have  no 
records  of  the  Chinese  except  as  a  settled  agricultur¬ 
al  people.  The  roof  is  the  principal  feature  of  the 
building  and  gives  to  it,  when  finished,  an  effect 
of  grandeur  or  simplicity,  of  strength  or  grace. 
To  vary  its  aspect  the  architect  is  induced  occasion¬ 
ally  to  double  or  even  triple  it.  This  preponderance 
of  a  part  usually  sacrificed  in  Western  architecture, 
is  justified  by  the  smaller  vertical  elevation  of  the 
plan  and  the  architect  devotes  every  attention  to 
the  roof  by  the  addition  of  ante-fixal  ornaments, 
and  by  covering  it  with  glazed  tiles  of  brilliant 
colour,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  eye  upon  it.  The 
dragons  and  phoenixes  posed  on  the  crest  of  this 
roof,  the  grotesque  animals  perched  in  lines  upon 
the  eaves,  and  the  yellow,  green  and  blue  tiles 
which  cover  it  are  never  chosen  at  random,  but 
after  strict  sumptuary  laws,  so  that  they  may 
denote  the  rank  of  the  owner  of  the  house  or 
indicate  the  imperial  foundation  of  a  temple.” 
The  great  weight  of  the  roof  requires  the  use  of 
many  pillars,  and  though  stone  is  common  in  China 
these  are  generally  of  wood  ;  one  notable  exception 
being  the  magnificently  carved  marble  pillars  to 
be  seen  at  the  temple  of  Confucius  in  Ch‘ii  Fou, 
Shantung.  The  space.,  between  the  pillars  is  filled 
in  with  bricks  or  blocks  of  stone,  these  not  being 
intended  to  serve  in  any  way  as  supports ;  in  fact 
the  construction  is  curiously  like  that  of  the  modern 
American  building  of  the  newest  type,  where  steel 
supports  sustain  the  structure,  and  the  portions 
between  are  filled  with  concrete. 

As  Chinese  buildings  are  constructed  of  bricks 
and  wood  they  are  most  perishable,  therefore  but 
few  ruins  of  note  exist ;  from  the  ancient  books, 
however,  we  can  obtain  some  idea  of  the  architect¬ 
ure  in  early  days. 

Apart  from  the  form  described  above  there 
was  another  known  as  the  T‘cd  jj§  or  lofty  tower ; 
these  T‘ai  being  the  first  large  buildings  described 
in  the  canonical  books.  Three  sorts  are  described 
by  Bushell;  “one  intended  as  a  storehouse  of 
treasure,  a  second  built  within  a  wralled  hunting 
park  for  watching  military  exercises  and  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  chase,  and  a  third  fitted  up  as  an 
astronomical  observatory.”  Among  later  rejn’esent- 
atives  of  the  T‘ai  he  cites  the  towers  of  the  Great 
Wall,  the  storied  buildings  surmounting  the  gates 
of  cities,  and  the  observatory  at  Peking,  also  a 
square  tower  mounted  on  a  wall. 

In  addition  to  buildings  Chinese  architects 
have  erected  beautiful  memorial  arches  of  stone 
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known  as  P‘ai  lou  {q.v.)  ;  wonderful  bridges  of 
both  marble  and  stone ;  and,  under  the  influence 
of  Buddhism,  pagodas,  or  T‘a  f|~,  of  infinite 
variety. 

The  cupola  does  not  exist ;  the  structure  bear¬ 
ing  the  nearest  resemblance  to  it  being  the  “  stupa,” 
or  “  dagoba  ”  erected  over  the  remains  of  Buddhist 
priests. 

Paleologtje  :  L’ Art  Chinois ;  Bushell  :  Chinese 
Art;  Munsterberg  :  Chinesische  Kunstgeschichte ; 
Boerschmann  :  Bauhunst  der  Chinesen.  [E.A] 

ARCONA  ISLAND.  See  Arizona  Insel. 

ARDEAE,  a  Sub-order  of  Herodiones,  (q.v.), 
containing  the  Herons  aud  their  allies.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  species  found  in  China. 

Ardea  cinerea,  the  Common  Heron,  throughout 
the  north  in  summer  and  the  south  in  winter. 

A.  manillensis ,  the  Eastern  Purple  Heron,  China 
coast  provinces ;  it  sometimes  winters  in  SsuclTuan. 
Herodias  alba ,  the  Large  Egret,  and  H.  intermedia, 
the  Smaller  Egret,  both  found  in  the  south  all  the 
year  round,  and  in  the  north  in  summer.  Id. 
garzetta,  the  Little  Egret,  throughout  China.  H. 
eulophotes,  in  Formosa  and  S.  China.  Bubulcus 
coromandus ,  the  Cattle  Egret,  in  Formosa  and  the 
southern  half  of  China,  in  the  summer.  Butorides 
javanica,  the  Little  Green  Heron,  in  S.  China. 

B.  amurensis ,  China  coast  on  migration,  Manchuria 
and  Formosa.  Ardeola  bacchus,  the  Chinese  Pond- 
Heron,  in  the  south  all  the  year,  in  summer  in  the 
Yangtze  valley  up  to  SsuclTuan.  Nycticorax 
griseus,  the  Night  Heron,  common  throughout 
China.  N.  magnifica,  Fukien,  Anhui,  Hainan. 
Gorsachius  melanolophus ,  the  Malay  Bittern,  in 
Formosa.  G.  goisagi,  Fukien,  Shaweishan.  Botau- 
ris  stellaris,  the  Bittern,  in  the  north.  (?)  Dupetor 
flavicollis,  the  Yellow-necked  Bittern,  common  in 
summer  in  the  south  and  centre  of  China,  and 
in  S.  Shensi.  Ardetta  cinnamomea,  the  Chestnut 
Bittern,  passes  the  summer  in  China  and  Man¬ 
churia.  A.  eurythma,  Amoy,  Shanghai,  Chefoo, 
etc.  ;  a  migrant,  China  coast,  Manchuria.  A. 
sinensis,  in  all  parts  of  China;  Manchuria. 

ARENDT,  CARL,  Professor  of  Chinese  in 
the  Seminary  of  Eastern  Languages  in  Berlin,  has 
written  various  papers  on  Chinese  subjects  and  a 
grammar  of  Chinese. 

ARGALI.  See  Sheep,  wild. 

ARGOLS,  the  dried  droppings  of  the  yak  and 
camel,  used  as  fuel  by  Mongols  and  Tibetans. 

ARGO  ON,  half-castes,  generally  the  offspring 
of  temporary  marriages  (as  allowed  by  Moham¬ 
medan  law)  between  Turki  merchants  and  Tibetan 
women.  It  is  found  under  Argon  in  Jaeschke’s 
dictionary,  and  defined  as  the  offspring  of  mixed 
marriages  between  Chinese  and  Tibetans. 

Rockhill  :  The  Land  of  the  Lamas. 


A R HAN.  ARHAT.  See  Arahant. 

A R  KONA  INSEL  (Arcona  Island),  the  name 
given  to  the  small  island  in  the  bay  at  Tsingtau, 
immediately  opposite  to  the  town.  The  Chinese 
name  of  this  island  is  Tsingtau  green  island, 

and  the  name  has  been  transferred  from  it  to 
the  town  on  the  mainland.  It  bears  a  lighthouse. 
The  Japanese  name  is  Kato-jima. 

ARM EALEC,  ARMALECH,  ARMALEGH. 

See  Almalih. 

ARMY.  The  Chinese  forces  consisted  till  1895 
of  the  Eight  Banners  {q.v.)  and  some  Provincial 
troops  raised  in  each  province  independently ;  but 
these  did  not  constitute  an  Army  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term.  After  the  China-Japan  war 
some  attempt  at  reorganization  was  made ;  five 
Divisions  of  a  proper  army  were  raised,  but  were 
disbanded  during  or  after  the  Boxer  outbreak. 
Only  one  Division  under  Yuan  Siiih-k‘ai  was  left 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  army.  The  new  army, 
Lu  chun  j|l  land  forces,  was  decreed  in  1901. 
Only  in  Chihli,  under  Yuan’s  Viceroyalty,  was  the 
decree  effective ;  here,  between  1903  and  1906  six 
Divisions  were  organized.  Then  the  Lu-chun  Pu 
or  Ministry  of  War  was  established  and  a  scheme 
was  sanctioned  to  form  thirty-six  Divisions  within 
ten  years.  In  1907  it  was  determined  to  complete 
this  scheme  by  1912.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Revolution  and  the  later  divisions  in  the  State 
have  interfered  with  the  steady  carrying  out  of 
any  programme.  There  were  said  to  be  800,000  men 
under  arms  at  the  date  of  the  abdication,  and  in 
August,  1913  the  strength  of  the  regular  army  was 
given  as  500,000.  China  Year  Book,  1916. 

ARROW  CASE,  THE;  an  incident  of  1856 
which  led  to  the  second  war  with  China.  A  boat 
in  the  Canton  river,  flying  the  British  flag,  was 
boarded  by  Chinese  who  pulled  the  flag  down 
and  carried  off  to  prison  12  men.  It  was 
contended  by  the  Viceroy  Yeh  that  the  boat  was 
Chinese  and  that  among  the  arrested  men  was  a 
pirate ;  it  is  certain  that  the  British  registration 
of  the  boat  had  expired  10  days  earlier,  but  this 
was  unknown  to  Yeh.  Mr.  (Sir  Harry)  Parkes 
demanded  the  return  of  the  crew  and  that  any 
charges  against  them  should  be  examined  at  the 
British  Consulate.  Yeh  would  make  no  apology 
for  the  insult  to  the  flag  nor  acknowledge  that  his 
action  was  wrong.  The  incident  was  the  cul¬ 
minating  point  of  many  years  of  insolence,  and 
the  question  was  not  so  much  the  injury  to  the 
Arrow  as  the  inviolability  of  the  flag  and  the 
whole  of  the  future  relations  between  China  and 
the  outside  world.  Sir  Michael  Seymour  at 
once  attacked  Canton,  and  the  war  led  to  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin. 
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ARROWROOT.  What  is  exported  from  China 
to  Europe  under  this  name  is  (1)  the  Ou  fen  H$#, 
the  flour  of  the  Water-lily  root,  N elumbium 
speciosum.  It  is  coarse,  light-brown,  resembling 
joss-stick  powder.  Chieh  fen  ^  is  made  from 
the  root  joints  and  is  more  expensive.  It  comes 
from  the  Huai  river  district.  (2)  Ling  fen  Jg  $#, 
Water  Caltrop  flour,  Trapa  bicornis.  This  is 
whitey-brown  like  coarse  wheat  flour.  (3)  Ma  t‘i 
fen  Water  Chestnut  flour,  Eleocharus  or 

Scirpus  tuberosus.  (4)  Ko  fen  |§  fa,  the  root  of 
Pachyrhizus  thunbergianus,  a  wild  creeper. 

ARSENALS.  The  first  arsenal  in  China  of 
a  western  character  was  begun  by  Dr.  (Sir  Halliday) 
Macartney  in  1863. 

Macartney,  a  British  army  officer,  was  then  on 
special  service  under  Li  Hung-chang,  and  was 
painfully  making  better  shells,  powder  and  guns 
than  the  Chinese  could  produce  alone.  He  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  Lay-Osborne  fleet  being 
dispersed  to  secure  the  floating  arsenal  which 
accompanied  it,  by  letting  Li  behold  it  at  work. 
It  was  established  at  Nanking  when  that  city  was 
taken  from  the  rebels. 

An  arsenal  was  established  at  Foochow  under 
M.  Giquel  in  1866. 

There  are  now,  according  to  a  list  in  the  China 
Year  Booh ,  arsenals  at  the  following  places  : 
Canton,  Chengtu,  Foochow,  Hangchow,  Hanyang, 
Kai-feng,  Lanchow,  Nanking,  Shanghai,  Hsi-an  fu, 
Te-chow,  Tsi-nan  fu,  Urumtsi  and  Yunnan  fu. 

ARSENIC  45  hsin  shih.  The  annual 
movement  of  this  product  through  Treaty  ports 
is  on  an  average  nearly  1,000  tons,  the  producing 
ports  being  Hankow  and  Changsha,  and  a  little 
is  also  sent  out  from  Kuangtung.  The  arsenic 
is  sent  mostly  to  Tientsin  and  the  Shantung 
ports,  and  then  inland  to  be  used  by  the  peasants 
for  poisoning  insect  pests,  including  those  which 
attack  the  wild  silkworms.  Arsenic  in  the  form  of 
cw  piment  occurs  in  many  places  in  N.  W.  Yunnan, 
the  chief  mines  being  near  Chaochow,  near  Tali 
and  in  Menghua,  etc.  See  Orpiment. 

ART.  One  has  but  to  glance  at  the  articles 
on  Art  in  any  Encyclopaedia,  and  to  note  the 
dates  upon  which  the  great  majority  of  books  on 
Chinese  Art  have  been  published,  and  one  realizes 
that  the  knowledge,  among  Occidentals,  of  this 
great  branch  of  human  culture  is  in  its  very 
infancy. 

Much  study  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject 
within  the  last  decade,  but  until  further  translations 
of  the  voluminous  catalogues  and  histories  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Chinese  themselves  are  available, 
until  the  ideals  of  the  nation  are  more  clearly 
grasped,  dogmatic  decisions  are  most  dangerous. 


Certain  it  is  that  Art  which  is  “  the  external 
manifestation  of  the  idea,  the  revelation  of  the 
invisible  reality  through  the  senses  ”  (Lilly)  has 
flourished  among  the  Chinese  since  a  hoary  anti¬ 
quity;  and  since  the  most  important  “idea”  of 
man  is  that  connected  with  his  religion  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  briefly  the  original  Religion  of 
China  and  its  relationship  with  Art. 

This  ancient  Faith  is  divided  by  Chinese 
scholars  into  three  periods;  (i),  the  Primal-ancient, 
a  monotheism,  a  worship  of  Shang  Ti  the  only 
God  in  Heaven ;  this  lasted  until  the  rise  of  the 
Chou  dynasty  (1122  b.c.)  and  then  gave  way  to  a 
(ii),  clearly  defined  dualism,  when  the  worship  of 
Earth  was  added  to  that  of  Heaven,  and  when  a 
belief  in  gods  and  spirits  many  and  various,  be¬ 
came  rife  in  the  land.  Now,  as  the  Chinese  are, 
and  have  been  since  the  legendary  times,  an 
agrarian  people  to  whom  the  success  or  failure  cf 
their  crops  means  life  or  death,  it  is  not  strange 
that  these  spirits  should,  in  their  idea,  dwell  in 
the  mountains  and  rivers,  the  clouds  which  con¬ 
trol  the  life-giving  showers,  and  other  natural 
objects.  Of  these  spirits  no  itnages  were  made, 
but  symbols  suggesting  them  ornamented  the 
utensils  of  every-day  use,  and  the  bronze  vessels 
which  served  in  the  religious  rites.  Thus  came 
Chinese  Art  to  birth.  From  that  day  to  this 
symbols  have  played  an  all-important  part  in  its 
each  and  every  branch ;  in  fact  no  intelligent  study 
of  the  subject  is  possible  without  some  knowledge 
of  symbolism. 

The  third  period,  known  as  the  “  Near  An¬ 
cient,”  stretched  to  some  epoch  subsequent  to  our 
era  and  was  materialistic  or,  more  strictly,  agnostic, 
with  echoes  of  the  old  monotheism.  It  saw  the 
rise  of  Confucianism  and  Taoism,  as  well  as  the 
introduction  of  Buddhism.  Ideals  became  natur¬ 
ally  more  complex  and  man,  striving  to  express 
these  ideals,  developed  art  in  many  forms,  while  he 
began  to  fashion  his  gods  (now  becoming  more 
and  more  numerous  )  in  his  own  image. 

The  most  ancient  relics  of  Chinese  art  extant 
are  the  bronze  vessels  and  the  jade  carvings  which 
date  from  periods  prior  to  that  turning-point  in 
Chinese  history,  the  rise  of  the  Chou  dynasty. 

The  next  medium  of  which  the  Chinese  artist 
in  those  far  off  days  availed  himself  to  express  his 
nascent  ideas,  was  stone,  and  various  carved  slabs 
dating  from  the  Plan  dynasty  (b.c.  206— a. d.  25) 
are  still  to  be  seen,  while  the  famous  “  stone 
drums  ”  which  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the  Con- 
fucian  temple  at  Peking  are  the  most  precious 
relics  of  the  Chou. 

Pottery  next  claimed  his  attention,  and  as  soon 
as  the  invention  of  the  writing  brush  (  which  inven¬ 
tion  is  attributed  to  the  General  M£ng  T‘ien, 
appointed  by  Shih  Huang  Ti,  b.c.  221 — 209,  to 
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superintend  the  building  of  the  Great  Wall  )  was 
perfected,  painting  was  added  to  the  Arts  of  China. 
This  reached  its  highest  point  of  excellence  during 
the  T‘ang  and  Sung  dynasties  (a.d.  618 — 1280) 
also  known  as  the  Golden  Age  of  Chinese  literature. 

The  various  arts  were  perfected  from  this 
period  on ;  the  magnificent  spontaneity  of  the  early 
days  ga^e  way  to  a  polished  refinement  of  great 
charm,  which,  unfortunately  has  degenerated  in 
our  day  into  a  conventionalized  use  of  the  symbols 
which  have  become  stereotyped  through  the  ages. 
It  is  not  too  much,  however,  to  hope  that  a 
renaissance  may  take  place ;  that  when  China  shall 
have  passed  through  the  present  stage  of  transition, 
to  her  old  vital  appreciation  of  the  forces  of 
Nature, — which  appreciation  is  the  very  root  of 
her  great  Art — she  will  add  that  of  the  best  forces 
in  World  Civilization  as  it  develops  to-day.  To 
realize  that  firm  grounds  exist  for  this  hope  one 
has  but  to  converse  with  a  Chinese  connoisseur,  to 
grasp  his  keen  appreciation  of  all  that  is  best 
and  greatest  in  the  artistic  productions  of  his  Land, 
and  his  realization  that  the  productions  of  the 
moment  are  weak  and  lacking  in  vitality. 

See  Architecture ;  Bronze ;  Cloisonne ;  Em¬ 
broidery;  Enamel;  Glass;  Jade;  Jewellery ;  Lac¬ 
quer ,  Painting ,  Porcelain,  Pottery,  Sculpture, 
Symbolism,  and  Wood-carving. 

Paleologue  :  L' art  chinois,  1887;  Bushell  : 
Chinese  Art,  1904 ;  Munsterberg  :  Chinesische 
Kunstgeschichte,  1911.  [F.A.] 

ARTHINGTON  FUND,  THE,  was  left  by 
Mr.  Robert  Arthington  of  Leeds,  England,  to  be 
used  in  opening  new  work  in  foreign  missions,  or 
in  extension  of  existing  work.  Mr.  Arthington 
was  a  Baptist,  but  any  Mission  supported  by  a  body 
of  Evangelical  Christians  was  eligible  to  receive 
from  his  bequest ;  and  in  addition  to  Baptist 
Missions,  the  C.M.S.,  L.M.S.,  W.M.S.,  U.M.M. 
and  Friends’  Missions  have  all  received  grants  for 
work  in  China  as  well  as  a  number  of  inter¬ 
denominational  Societies  such  as  the  Y.M.C.A., 
Medical  Associations,  Tract  Societies,  etc.  Other 
countries  besides  China  have  received  benefit  from 
this  Fund,  which  was,  roughly,  a  million  sterling. 
Mr.  Arthington  died  in  1900;  and  as  no  endow¬ 
ment  was  set  up,  the  Fund  has  gradually  been 
exhausted. 

China  Mission  Year  Book,  1914,  p.  507. 

ARTHUR,  PORT.  See  Port  Arthur. 

ASAFOETSDA.  See  Pharmacopoeia. 

ASBESTOS.  See  Minerals. 

ASOKA  (Agoka),  the  Emperor  of  Maurya, 
who  reigned  from  about  269  to  227  b.c.  His  empire 
extended  over  the  whole  of  India,  except  the 
extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  and  included  the 
greater  part  of  what  are  now  called  Afghanistan 


and  Beluchistan.  He  is  mentioned  here  because 
he  was  the  great  patron  of  Buddhism.  Many  of 
his  monuments  and  inscriptions  remain,  including 
an  inscribed  pillar  which  marks  the  traditional 
birth-place  of  Buddha. 

Rapson  :  Ancient  India. 

ASSEMBLIES  OF  GOD,  THE  ,  a  term 
adopted  by  certain  communities  of  Christians  in 
U.S.A.  of  recent  origin.  They  decline  to  form 
themselves  into  a  sect,  and  claim  to  follow  the 
apostolic  form  of  Christianity  more  closely  than 
other  bodies  of  Christians.  They  have  a  Mission¬ 
ary  Presbytery  which  is  however  only  an  advisory 
body,  formed  in  1914,  at  a  General  Council  held 
at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  They  are  represented 
in  China  by  the  Apostolic  Faith  Missionaries 
{q.v.),  and  the  Pentecostal  Missionaries,  ( q.v .) ; 
and  the  Pentecostal  Missionary  Union  (g.v.)  is 
classed  with  these  under  the  heading  of  “  Assem¬ 
blies  of  God  ”  in  the  Directory  of  Protestant 
Missions  in  China,  1916.  Twenty-one  workers  of 
the  “  Assemblies  of  God  ”  are  also  given  as 
associated  with  the  South  Chihli  and  two  other 
Missions.  There  are  in  all  118  names,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Americans,  there  is  a  great  prepon¬ 
derance  of  Scandinavian  surnames.  The  Mission¬ 
aries  derive  their  support  in  an  unsystematic 
manner,  either  through  the  above-named  Presby¬ 
tery,  or  the  London  Headquarters  of  the  Penta- 
costal  Missionary  Union,  or  through  various  reli¬ 
gious  periodicals  or  from  private  sources.  They 
are  all  largely  independent  of  any  home  control 
and  of  each  other,  and  members  of  any  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  bodies  are  by  no  means  willing 
to  be  called  by  the  names  of  the  others. 

ASSEMBLIES,  PROVINCIAL.  See  Pro¬ 
vincial  Assemblies. 

ASSEMBLY,  NATIONAL.  See  National 
Assembly. 

ASSOCIATION  DE  LA  PROPAGATION  DE 
LA  FOI,  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith.  This  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  organiza¬ 
tion  was  founded  at  Lyons  on  May  3,  1822.  Its 
object  was  to  help  the  work  of  the  Missions  in 
heathen  lands  by  prayers  and  regulated  offerings 
of  the  faithful.  To  English  readers  it  cannot  but 
be  interesting  to  read  the  passage  in  the  Society’s 
first  call  to  the  faithful  :  .  .  everywhere  is 

recognized  the  need  of  opposing  to  the  gigantic 
efforts  of  the  Protestant  Bible  Society  something 
equally  well  organized  in  •  favour  of  the  truth. 
Our  French  Association  must  always  keep  the 
English  Society  in  mind,  and  exert  itself  to  do  as 
much.” 

(  .  .  partout  on  a  com-pris  la  necessity  d'opposer  aux 
gigantesques  efforts  de  la  societe  protestante  bibli- 
que,  quelque  chose  d’aussi  bien  combine  en  faveur  de 
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la  verite.  Notre  Association  frangaise ,  doit  toujours 
avoir  en  regard  la  Societe  anglaise,  et  s'efforcer  de 
lui  faire  contre-poids ). 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  x4ssociation 
and  the  difficulty  of  referring  to  its  earliest 
publications  the  following  translation  of  an  extract 
of  its  rules  is  given. 

Ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam. 

Art.  I.  A  pious  Association  is  founded  in 
France,  taking  the  title  of  Association  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith. 

Art.  II.  Its  aim  is  to  extend  the  society  of 
faithful  Catholics  by  helping  in  every  way  it  can 
the  apostolic  missionaries  appointed  to  spread 
the  light  of  the  Faith  among  foreign  nations  of 
both  hemispheres. 

Art.  III.  It  is  composed  of  religious  people 
of  both  sexes,  whose  Christian  conduct  must 
bring  down  on  the  enterprise  the  blessing  of  God. 

Art.  IV.  The  Association  is  divided  into 
divisions,  centuries  and  sections. 

Art.  V.  Ten  members  form  a  section,  ten 
sections  a  century,  and  ten  centuries  a  division. 

Art.  VI.  Each  division,  each  century,  each 
section  shall  have  a  chief. 

Art.  VII.  The  chiefs  of  divisions,  of  cen¬ 
turies  and  of  sections  are  included  in  the  sections, 
and  are  never  supernumerary ;  so  that  the 
divisions  are  composed  of  only  one  thousand 
associates. 

Art.  VIII.  The  chiefs  of  century  are 
nominated  by  the  chief  of  their  division ;  they 
communicate  on  the  one  hand  with  this  chief, 
on  the  other  with  the  chiefs  of  their  sections. 

Art.  IX.  The  chiefs  of  section  are  nominat¬ 
ed  by  the  chief  of  their  century,  and  communicate 
with  him  ;  each  of  them  has  to  see  to  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  members  who  cease  to  make  part  of  his 
section. 

Art.  X.  Each  chief  of  division,  of  century 
or  of  section  keeps  an  exact  list  of  the  ten  persons 
who  are  under  his  administration ;  he  commun¬ 
icates  it  to  his  superior  chiefs  whenever  it  is 
asked  for. 

Art.  XI.  In  no  case  may  the  divisions, 
centuries  or  sections  assemble  together. 

Art.  XII.  The  chief  means  by  which  the 
Association  hopes  to  arrive  at  the  proposed  end 
are  prayers  and  gifts. 

Art.  XIII.  To  bring  the  blessing  of  God 
on  the  Association  and  on  the  Missions  each 
Associate  is  asked  to  recite  daily  a  Pater  and  an 
Ave;  it  will  be  enough  if  he  devotes  to  this  pur¬ 
pose  once  for  all  the  Pater  and  Ave  of  his  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  prayer ;  he  will  add  this  invoca¬ 
tion  :  “Saint  Francis  Xavier,  pray  for  us.” 

Art.  XIV.  The  Association  chooses  as 
special  times  of  prayer  and  of  actions  of  grace 


The  Feast  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
the  day  on  which  the  Association  was  founded 
at  Lyons,  May  3,  and  the  Feast  of  Saint  Franci3 
Xavier,  whom  it  recognizes  as  Patron,  (Septem¬ 
ber  3).  On  this  day  a  Mass  will  be  celebrated 
for  the  success  of  the  Work,  in  all  towns  where  is 
a  Council. 

Art.  XV.  Each  Associate  contributes  for 
Missions  five  centimes  (one  halfpenny)  per  week. 

Art.  XVI.  The  Associates  whose  zeal 
prompts  them  to  give  more  than  a  half-penny 
a  week  will  be  free  to  charge  themselves,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  any  number  of 
persons  less  than  ten,  with  the  contribution  for 
an  entire  section. 

Art.  XVII.  The  chiefs  of  section  receive  the 
contributions  from  the  members  of  their  section, 
and  pay  the  total  to  their  chiefs  of  century  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  each  month ;  each  chief  of 
section  is  responsible  for  ten  contributions. 

Art.  XVIII.  Within  the  month  the  chiefs 
of  centuries  pay  to  their  chief  of  division  the 
sums  they  have  received  from  the  chiefs  of  their 
sections. 

After  the  Association  had  been  established  for 
a  year,  the  Pope,  Pius  VII  having  already  express¬ 
ed  his  joy  in  the  new  organization,  he  was  asked 
to  make  concessions  of  Indulgences  for  the  Associ¬ 
ates.  He  readily  complied  in  a  rescript  which  had 
the  force  of  a  brief.  Accordingly  the  Associates 
have  plenary  indulgence  and  remission  of  all  sins 
on  the  two  Feasts  named  in  Regulation  XIV  above, 
and  on  one  day  a  month  at  their  own  choice ; 
always  supposing  that  the  Associate  has  said  the 
prayers  of  the  Association,  has  confessed,  taken 
the  Holy  Communion,  etc.  In  addition,  every  time 
the  Associate  recites  the  prayers  of  the  Association 
or  gives  an  offering  for  Missions  or  assists  at  an 
assembly  held  on  behalf  of  Missions,  he  receives 
an  indulgence  of  a  hundred  days.  These  in¬ 
dulgences,  whether  plenary  or  partial,  are  avail¬ 
able  per  modum  suff rag'd  for  souls  in  purgatory. 

The  first  President  of  the  Council  of  the 
Association  was  His  Serene  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Croy,  Grand  Aumonier  of  France,  Bishop 
of  Strasburg  and  then  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  He 
first  obtained  the  king’s  (Louis  XVIII)  approval 
and  then  sent  letters  to  all  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  kingdom  recommending  them  to 
support  the  Association. 

The  Association  at  once  began  the  issue  of  the 
famous  Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi  (q  v.). 

In  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  when  the 
Association  was  only  known  in  Lyons,  Avignon, 
and  a  few  other  places  in  the  south  of  France,  the 
total  contributions  amounted  to  22,915  francs  and 
35  centimes.  After  deducting  fr.  2235  for  expenses 
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this  was  divided  equally  between  the  three  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  East,  Louisiana  and  Kentucky. 

In  1913  the  total  receipts  were  Fr.  8,114,983.07 
or  approximately  £325,000. 

Annoles  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi ,  No.  3, 
January,  1824. 

ASS,  WILD.  Equus  hemionus ;  found  in 
Chinese  Turkestan  (  Hsinchiang  ).  It  is  probably 
E.  hemionus  typicus  not  E.  hemionus  kiang ,  the 
true  kiang  of  Tibet.  See  Equidae. 

ASTER  ISMS.  Schlegel  has  advanced  che 
hypothesis  that  the  names  of  the  constellations  and 
asteroids  on  the  Chinese  sphere  belong  exclusively 
to  the  Chinese  and  go  back  to  b.c.  17,000 ;  that 
these  names  of  Chinese  asterisms  found  on  Western 
globes  have  been  borrowed  from  China  and  added 
to ;  and  he  supports  his  hypothesis  by  many  argu¬ 
ments  drawn  from  history,  tradition  and  geology. 

Schlegel  :  U ranographie  Chinoise. 

ASTRAEA  CHANNEL,  the  new  passage  in 
the  Woosung  river  made  by  the  Huang-pu  Conserv¬ 
ancy.  It  is  just  within  the  outer  bar,  and 
south-west  of  Cough  Island.  H.  M.  gunboat 
Astraea  was  the  first  vessel  to  go  through  it  on  its 
completion  in  1909  :  hence  the  name.  The  Chinese 
call  it  M  hsin  shui  tao. 

ASTROLOGY  Jl  ^  .  The  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Chinese  astrology  are  laid  down  in  the 
eighth  section  of  the  early  document  known  as 
the  “  Great  Plan  ”  ( Hung  Fan  which  now 

forms  a  chapter  of  the  Shu  Citing.  It  is  therein 
asserted  that  climatic  change  is  directly  related 
to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
stars,  sun  and  moon,  are  the  means  by  which  such 
climatic  changes  ( Feng  Shui  “  wind  and 

rain,”  q.v .)  are  produced.  With  this  simple  prin¬ 
ciple  was  later  incorporated  the  cosmical  theory  of 
the  Yin  and  Yang  (q.v.).  The  Five  Elements  (q.v.), 
which  are  also  referred  to  in  the  “  Great  Plan,” 
were  regarded  as  the  constituents  of  all  things, 
and  each  could  be  Positive  or  Negative  (Yang  or 
Yin)  in  character.  They  have  mutual  affinities,  anti¬ 
pathies  and  “catalytic”  actions,  and  in  the  heavens 
their  essences  are  concentrated  in  the  five  planets. 
[Mercury  =  water,  Venus  =  copper,  Mars  =  fire, 
Jupiter  =  wood,  Saturn  =  earth].  The  planets  collect¬ 
ively  form  the  d;  shao  yin,  the  Lesser  Negative 
Influence.  The  fixed  stars  have  various  terrestrial 
affinities,  especially  with  certain  regions  of  China, 
and  collectively  form  the  A)  ^ shao  yang  or  Lesser 
Positive  Influence.  The  Sun  (*»,  e  ai  yang, 
Major  Positive  Influence,  or  R  jih)  and  the  Moon 
I“§L  Fai  yin,  Major  Negative  Influence,  or  ft 
yiieh)  are  the  dominant  factors,  their  potency  vary¬ 
ing  according  to  their  positions  in  the  ecliptic  H  yl, 
huang  tao,  Yellow  Path)  and  in  azimuth.  The 
azimuths  are  indicated  by  a  division  of  the  circuit 


of  the  horizon  into  twelve  sectors  named  after  the 
“twelve  branches.”  The  twelve  double-hours  into 
which  the  Chinese  day  is  divided  correspond  to 
these  twelve  azimuthal  sectors.  The  ecliptic  is 
divided  into  twenty-eight  lunar  asterisms  or  con¬ 
stellations.  Each  of  the  azimuth  and  ecliptic 
divisions  has  affinities  with  the  elements  (planets) 
and  is  yin  or  yang.  From  this  point,  the  system 
is  continued  rather  arbitrarily  and  the  practice  of 
astrology  has  not  normally  proceeded  on  such  rigid 
mathematical  lines  as  it  did  in  Europe. 

Although  it  was  conceived  that  conjunctions  of 
several  planets  heralded  the  birth  of  a  sage  (a 
well-known  theory  in  the  west)  and  that  new  stars, 
comets  and  other  exceptional  celestial  phenomena 
were  significant,  in  ordinary  practice  attention  was 
concentrated  on  the  computation  of  fortunate  days 
and  times.  The  cosmic  breath  wThich  animates 
vegetation,  animal  life,  man  and  the  dead,  waxes 
and  wanes  with  the  cycles  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
so  that,  in  the  end,  all  that  is  required  to  be 
known  is  the  Year  (referring  to  the  long  cycles 
such  as  that  of  60  years,  the  Metonic  or  that 
period  of  500  years  in  which  Mencius  thought 
sages  would  reappear — like  the  Egyptian  phoenix 
in  the  Clementine  epistles),  the  Month,  (referring 
to  the  epoch  in  the  annual  cycle),  the  Day,  (referring 
to  the  epoch  in  the  lunar  monthly  cycle),  and  the 
Hour,  (referring  to  the  epoch  in  the  daily  solar 
cycle).  These  four  represented  by  four  pairs  of 
the  “  sexagesimal  cycle  ”  characters  express  the 
moment  of  birth,  of  the  crisis  or  of  the  enquiring ; 
and  by  considering  the  mutual  affinities  of  these 
eight  characters  as  referred  to  the  Yin  and  Yang, 
Five  Elements,  Twelve  Zodiacal  signs  and  other 
correspondences  the  astrologer  proceeds  to  prophesy. 

Dore  :  Researches  into  Chinese  Superstitions ; 
Dennys  :  Folk-Lore  in  China. 

[H.C.] 

ASTRONOMY,  IMPERIAL  BOARD  OF, 

ch‘in  t‘ien  chien.  Though  generally  called 
by  foreigners  the  Board  of  Astronomy  this  is  not 
one  of  the  Six  Boards,  and  the  Chinese  term  is 
chien  not  pu 

It  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
has  done  nothing  for  astronomical  science.  The 
imperial  government  was  merely  concerned  with  the 
preparation,  printing  and  distribution  of  the  calen¬ 
dar,  a  government  monopoly.  The  President  of 
the  Board  was  generally  a  prince,  and,  the  post 
being  more  or  less  honorary,  he  merely  performed 
certain  official  ceremonies  but  had  no  knowledge 
of  'Dr  care  for  astronomy.  Below  the  President 
were  196  functionaries,  half  Manchus  and  half 
Chinese ;  they  included  two  Directors  J§;  jF  chien 
cheng  and  four  Assistant-Directors  m>l  chien  fu. 
There  were  also  some  sixty  students  attached  to 
the  Observatory,  with  an  allowance  of  a  tael  a 
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month,  say  three  or  four  shillings ;  and  as 
astronomy  could  not  lead  to  any  important  and 
lucrative  posts  there  were  few  enthusiastic  students 
who  spent  all  their  lives  at  the  Board.  This  state 
of  things  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  the  Empress-Dowager  introduced 
some  changes. 

The  Board  was  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Bites,  but  it  was  always  more  or  less  independent 
of  all  the  other  Ministries.  Since  1913  it  has 
been  joined  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

An  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Board 
is  that  it  provided  the  door  through  which  Christ¬ 
ianity  entered  China  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Until  then  the  direction  of  the  Board  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  Mohammedans,  and  errors  had 
crept  into  the  calendar  which  they  were  unable 
to  correct.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  were  called 
in  to  help  and  they  proved  their  worth.  P.  Sabatin 
de  Ursis  and  P.  Terrenz  were  the  first  engaged 
in  this  work.  They  were  followed  by  P.  Rho, 
who  introduced  the  most  important  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  in  this  connection, — P.  Adam  Schall.  He 
was  in  great  honour  and  of  great  service  both  to 
the  passing  Ming  dynasty  and  to  the  incoming 
Manchus ;  and  though  after  the  death  of  Shun  Chih 
he  fell  before  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  whom  he 
had  displaced  in  their  offices  and  honours,  the 
work  was  continued  by  a  worthy  successor  P. 
Verbiest.  This  official  position  held  by  the 
missionaries  gave  them  their  only  right  to  residence 
in  Peking  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  A  re¬ 
gulation  in  the  Ta  Ch‘ing  Hui  Tien  was  that  two 
foreigners  should  always  be  on  the  Board. 

The  language  used  is  sometimes  very  vague, 
but  it  should  be  observed  that  no  missionary  ever 
held  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board ;  the 
post  was  that  of  Director  or  Assistant-Director. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  no  French  Jesuit 
ever  held  the  post,  the  missionaries  engaged  being 
mostly  Portuguese;  the  first  French  priest  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Board  was  the  Lazarist  P.  Ratjx. 

Le  Bulletin  Catholique  de  Pekin,  1915,  p.  471. 

AUDIENCES.  In  the  East  an  ambassador 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  messenger  sent  by 
his  master  but  not  representing  him.  This  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  eastern  and  western  views  has  caused 
continual  trouble. 

It  is  uncertain  when  the  custom  of  prostrations 
before  the  Chinese  ruler  began ;  the  first  occasion 
on  which  an  ambassador  objected  to  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  a.d.  713,  when  an  envoy  from  Caliph 
Walid  brought  presents  to  the  T‘ang  emperor 
Yuan  Tsung.  The  envoys  of  Harun-al-Raschid, 
sent  in  798  to  Te  Tsung,  seem  to  have  performed 
the  obeisance  without  protest. 

In  the  Mongol  dynasty  there  were  numerous 
embassies  from  the  west,  mostly  for  the  purpose 


of  converting  the  Mongols  to  Christianity.  The 
rule  that  friars  do  not  bow  before  laymen  was  as 
well  understood  in  the  East  as  in  the  West ; 
hence  in  most  cases  the  question  was  not  raised 
during  this  period.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  none  of  the  envoys  entered  China  Proper,  but 
went  to  Karakorum  or  elsewhere  beyond  the 
Chinese  frontier. 

In  the  Ming  dynasty,  in  1419,  Yung  Lo 
received  an  embassy  from  Herat,  and  though  it 
was  not  from  Europe,  the  account  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  because  it  is  so  detailed.  It  seems  that 
the  envoys  bowed  thrice  to  the  earth  but  their 
heads  did  not  touch  the  ground. 

The  next  mission  to  refer  to  is  Backhoff’s, 
from  Russia,  which  reached  Peking  on  March  3, 
1656.  It  left  again  in  September,  having  accom¬ 
plished  nothing,  because  Backhoff  refused  to  give 
his  credentials  to  anyone  except  the  Emperor 
himself. 

Another  embassy  arrived  the  same  year  from 
Canton,  sent  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
to  seek  trading  privileges.  The  Jesuit  fathers  at 
the  court  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  the 
heretical  Dutch  from  access  to  the  Emperor,  but 
in  vain.  The  mission  did  not  scruple  to  perform 
all  the  prostrations  required,  at  various  times  and 
to  various  objects.  Its  success  consisted  in  the 
permission  for  one  hundred  men  to  visit  Canton 
for  trade  every  eight  years,  twenty  of  them 
proceeding  to  Peking  with  the  ‘  presents  ’  for  the 
Emperor. 

Ides  was  the  first  Russian  envoy  sent  after 
che  Nertschinsk  treaty,  but  unfortunately  we  have 
no  account  of  his  audience  with  K‘ang  Hsi. 

In  1720  Ismailoff  reached  Peking  as  an  envoy 
from  Peter  the  Great,  and  we  have  accounts  left 
by  P.  Ripa  and  by  Bell  ( q.v .).  The  envoy  per¬ 
formed  the  nine-fold  ITo-Vou ,  but  only  after 
demur  and  on  conditions.  He  seems  to  have  placed 
his  credentials  actually  in  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor. 

A  Portuguese  mission  under  Metello  arrived 
at  Peking  in  1727.  The  envoy  carried  out  the 
full  k'o-t'ou  ceremony  and  placed  his  letter  in  the 
Emperor’s  hands. 

Earl  Macartney,  the  British  ambasador,  ar¬ 
rived  in  1793  and  was  received  by  the  Emperor 
at  Jehol.  According  to  the  British  official  records 
he  did  not  Vo-Vou.  Several  writers  with  more  or 
less  knowledge  of  the  affair  assert  that  the 
ceremony  was  performed,  and  the  Chinese  empha¬ 
tically  state  so.  Most  readers  will  probably  take 
the  official  account  as  true. 

In  1794  came  Titzing  and  Braam,  a  Dutch 
mission.  They  only  saw  the  Emperor  as  he  passed 
in  his  chair,  and  they  were  shamefully  treated, 
regarded  as  a  spectacle  for  the  populace,  and 
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obliged  to  prostrate  themselves  in  season  and  out 
of  season. 

At  the  request  of  China  an  embassy  was  sent 
from  Russia  in  1805.  It  was  under  Golovkin,  vbo 
refused  the  ko‘-tou  and  was  therefore  sent  away 
with  nothing  done. 

Lord  Amherst’s  mission  in  1816  was  also 
dismissed  without  an  audience,  really,  though  in¬ 
directly,  because  Lord  Amherst  was  not  willing 
to  keo-t‘ou. 

This  long  series  of  combats  on  the  audience 
question  comes  to  an  end  with  the  case  of  Ward, 
the  American  Minister,  who,  in  1859  brought  a 
letter  to  Hsien  F£ng.  The  Chinese  made  some 
truly  ridiculous  suggestions  to  get  over  the  difficult¬ 
ies,  but  Ward  was  firm  in  the  matter,  with  the 
consequence  that  the  letter  was  delivered  without 
an  audience. 

The  right  of  representatives  of  Foreign  Powers 
to  reside  in  Peking  was  finally  settled  in  1860 ; 
but  the  question  how  the  ministers  should  be 
received  by  the  Emperor  was  not  raised  in  the 
treaty.  The  death  of  Hsien  F£ng  without  return¬ 
ing  to  the  capital,  with  the  minority  of  his 
successor,  postponed  the  matter  till  1873.  Then, 
on  June  29,  the  ministers  were  received  without 
prostrating  themselves  or  even  bending  the  knee. 

This  first  audience  was  however  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  The  edict  which  granted  it  used  the 
same  term  for  the  envoys  as  was  used  for  the 
annual  tribute-bearers  from  Korea ;  it  said  they 
supplicated  permission  to  present  their  letters ;  and 
the  audience  itself  was  given  in  the  Tzu  Kuang  Ko, 
a  pavilion  in  the  palace  grounds  where  envoys  from 
tiibutary  States  were  commonly  received.  (China, 
No.  1,  1874  Corresp.)  And  the  whole  affair  was 
afterwards  grossly  misrepresented  in  printed  reports. 

Except  for  occasional  audiences  during  the 
next  year  the  question  was  again  in  abeyance  for 
fourteen  years  because  of  the  minority  of  Kuang 
Hsu.  Then  in  December  1890  a  much  improved 
edict  arranged  for  another  audience.  Once  more 
however  the  reception  itself  was  unsatisfactory, 
being  held  in  the  same  pavilion  as  before ;  and 
the  Ministers  at  last  intimated  that  they  would 
go  there  no  more.  On  November  12,  1894,  the 
Ministers  were  for  the  first  time  granted  audience 
in  a  proper  place  (the  Wen-hua  Tien)  and  in  a 
proper  manner.  See  Embassies. 

Gundry  :  China  Past  and  Present;  Rockhill  : 
Diplomatic  Missions  to  the  Court  of  China  (Amer. 
Hist.  Review,  vol.  ii) ;  China  Review  :  vol  iii. 
AUGUSTANA  SYNOD  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  U.S.A. 

Entered  China,  1905. 

Works  in  Honan. 

The  first  missionaries  sent  by  the  Society  were 
the  Rev.  A.  W.  Edwins  and  wife,  who  arrived  in 


1905  and  in  1906  established  themselves  in  Hsii-chou 
fvif  'll},  on  the  Peking-Hankow  Railway,  this  being 
the  easternmost  point  of  their  district.  Work  has 
since  been  extended  to  Ju-chou  Honan  fu 

Yii-chou  ,  Kia-hsien  and  Pao-feng 

SUM-  As  all  new  fields  the  evangelistic  side  of 
the  work  largely  predominates,  but  educational 
work  is  carried  on,  in  primary  schools,  and  one 
high  school,  together  with  a  School  for  the  Blind. 

Medical  work  is  well  developed,  and  there  are 
hospitals  at  Honan  fu,  Ju  chou  and  Pao-feng. 

In  1916  the  Mission  had  31  foreign  missionaries. 

AUGUST  EMPEROR.  See  Imperial  titles. 

AUG  USTI  N  I A  NS,  the  Hermits  of  St.  August¬ 
ine,  a  mendicant  Order  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  in  388,  but  really  daring  as  an  Order  from 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  members  of  the  Order 
who  now  work  in  China  belong  to  the  branch  called 
Augustiniens  chausses  (shod),  or  Augustinians  of 
the  Observance.  The  first  in  China  were  P.  Martin 
de  Herrada  and  his  companions  who  came  over 
from  the  Philippines  in  1579  (see  De  Rada)  ;  they, 
however,  only  stayed  four  and  a  half  months. 
The  Order  has  given  two  Bishops  to  Peking  and 
its  first  Vicar-Apostolic  to  Iviangnan.  In  the  quest¬ 
ion  of  the  rites  Bishop  Francois  de  la  Purification 
and  Alvare  de  Benavente  were  opposed  to  the 
Pope’s  decision,  but  the  Order  generally  was  sub¬ 
missive.  All  the  Friars  are  of  Spanish  nationality. 
Since  1879  they  have  only  had  one  Vicariat  in 
China,  that  of  N.  Hunan.  For  1916  the  returns 
are  31  European  and  two  Chinese  priests,  7529 
Christians  and  7976  Catechumens. 

They  have  agencies  in  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. 

Addis  and  Arnold  :  Catholic  Dictionary,  1905 ; 
de  Moidrey  :  La  Hierarchie  Catholique  en  Chine. 

AVALOKITA,  the  most  important  of  the 
Bodhisattvas  in  Chinese  Buddhism.  In  many 
forms  and  in  many  ages  he  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  deities  in  Asia,  yet  his  origin  is  obscure 
and  even  the  meaning  of  his  name  is  doubtful. 
It  means  in  its  full  form  (Avalokite’svara), 
The  Lord  who  is  regarded ,  but  it  is  often  given 
as  The  Lord  who  regards.  Though  grammatically 
incorrect  the  latter  translation  suits  him,  since 
he  is  the  personification  of  divine  mercy. 

He  is  not  found  in  the  Pali  Canon  nor  in 
earlier  Sanskrit  works,  but  c.  xxiv  of  the  Lotus 
Sutra,  a  chapter  which  is  probably  a  late  addition, 
says  he  saves  from  shipwrecks,  robberies,  etc., 
from  passion,  hatred  and  folly ;  assuming  every 
shape, — Buddha,  goblin  or  what  not,  in  order  to 
perform  his  deeds  of  mercy ;  he  also  grants 
children  to  women  who  pray  to  him.  This  last 
power,  generally  in  the  hands  of  a  female  deity, 
is  interesting  in  view  of  his  later  transformation 
into  a  goddess. 
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This  chapter  was  turned  into  Chinese 
between  384  and  417  a.d. 

The  Chinese  pilgrims  Fa  Hsien  and  HsiiAN 
Tsuang  shew  that  his  worship  was  popular  in 
India  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  century ; 
its  beginnings  may  therefore  be  put  some  , century 
or  two  earlier  :  it  would  of  course  become  well 
established  before  it  made  its  appearance  in 
standard  literature. 

He  is  somehow  connected  with  a  mountain 
called  Potala  or  Pctalaka,  but  the  connection  is 
a  mystery.  The  name  has,  however,  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Lama  at 
Lhasa  and  to  a  Lama  Temple  at  Jehol;  it  also 
appears  in  the  name  of  the  sacred  island  P‘u-t‘o, 

In  older  works  of  art  he  appears  as  a  human 
youth  in  the  garb  of  an  Indian  prince ;  later  he 
is  represented  with  many  arms  and  eyes,  the  idea 
being  that  he  is  mighty  to  see  and  save  the 
unhappy  everywhere.  The  symbolism  has  its 
crudest  extreme  in  a  monstrous  image  to  be  seen 
in  the  Forbidden  City  at  Peking^  with  literally 
a  thousand  heads  and  a  thousand  hands  ! 

He  is  not  an  adaptation  of  any  earlier  Hindu 
god,  and  does  not  issue  from  any  local  cult,  but 
is  the  idea  of  divine  compassion,  represented  as 
effectively  as  the  art  and  mythology  of  the  times 
permitted. 

He  is  often  seen  accompanied  by  a  female 
figure,  Tara,  which  also  has  perhaps  made  easier 


the  transformation  of  Avalokita  into  a  female 
deity.  But  it  is  apparently  Avalokita  himself 
who  has  been  changed  into  Kuan  Yin.  To  save 
mankind  from  their  distresses  he  could  assume 
any  form,  and  of  all  forms  the  female  has  seemed 
most  widely  useful  for  this  work,  so  that  it 
has  become  in  popular  esteem  his  permanent 
shape.  Male  Kuan  Yins  are  sometimes  seen  in 
China.  The  change  was  made  in  China ;  probably 
about  the  twelfth  century ;  religious  sentiment 
called  for  such  a  female  aid  in  the  sorrows  of 
existence,  and  found  it  in  Avalokita  who  assumed 
all  shapes  and  granted  offspring  to  the  childless. 

The  meaning  of  Kuan  Yin  M.W  is  literally 
regard  sound  and  is  interpreted  as  She  who  attends 
to  the  cries  of  men. 

The  common  name  for  her  in  English  is 
goddess  of  mercy.  She  is  the  central  figure  at 
P‘u-t‘o,  and  receives  more  attention  throughout 
China  than  any  other  Buddhist  object  of  worship. 
The  resemblances  between  Kuan  Yin  in  the  East- 
and  the  Madonna  in  the  West  are  obvious. 

AWABI,  M.pao  yii,  a  shell-fish  imported  in 
large  quantities  from  Japan.  A  larger  kind  comes 
from  San  Francisco.  The  shells  are  also  imported. 

There  are  two  kinds,  the  black  and  the  white, 
the  black  being  superior.  It  is  imported  in  a 
smoke-dried  state. 


B 


BABBLERS.  See  Crateropodinae. 

BABER,  EDWARD  COLBGRNE  was  born 
at  Dulwich  in  1843.  He  joined  the  British 
Consular  Service  as  student-interpreter  in  1866, 
and  in  1876  was  attached  to  the  Grosvenor  Mission 
which  proceeded  to  Yunnan  to  investigate  the 
circumstances  connected  with  Margary’s  death. 
The  next  year  he  went  to  Chungking  as  Consular 
Agent,  travelling  thither  with  Captain  Gill. 
While  holding  this  post  he  made  two  important 
journeys  in  Western  Ssuch/uan,  and  wrote  an 
account  of  them  not  only  valuable  but  very 
delightful  to  read  :  it  appears  in  the  Supplementary 
Papers  of  The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  i, 
1882,  under  the  title  Travels  and  Researches  in 
Western  China.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  Chinese 
Secretary  at  the  Legation,  but  did  not  leave 
Chungking  till  October,  1880.  In  1885-86  he  was 
Consul-General  in  Korea,  and  soon  after  was  made 
Political  Resident  at  Bhamo,  where  he  died, 
June  16,  1890, 


Bretsciineider  :  History  of  European  Botanical 
Di  scoveries. 

BABU  LAND,  a  name  for  the  independent 
Lolo  country.  It  is  a  corruption  of  pla  p‘o  ^ 
climb  hill — ‘the  land  of  hill-climbers’.  See  Lolo. 

Pollard  :  East  of  Asia,  vol.  iv,  p.  70. 

BADGER.  See  Mustelidce. 

BAGSPA.  See  Baschpa. 

BAKTRA,  the  present  Balk,  (369  48‘  N.  lat., 
67°  4(  jj]  long.),  a  nursery  of  Buddhism  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  still  famous  for  relics  and 
monuments. 

BAK  TRIBES.  Some  sinologues  have  thus 
translated  the  Chinese  term  pai-hsing,  since  the 
ancient  pronunciation  of  pai  was  probably  pah  or 
bah.  They  then  suppose  the  march  of  the  Bak 
tribes  across  Central  Asia  to  the  Yellow  River 
and  their  settlement  in  China.  There  are  many 
arguments  against  such  a  theory,  which  are  fully 
given  by  de  Harlez  in  the  T‘oung  Pao  for  1895, 
p.  369. 
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BALFOUR,  FREDERIC  HENRY,  came  to 
China  in  the  silk  business  in  1870.  Later  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature  and  journalism.  lie  translated 
the  Tao  te  ching,  etc.,  ( Taoist  Texts,  Shanghai), 
and  the  Divine  Classic  of  Nanlvua  (Shanghai,  1881)  ; 
and  issued  Waifs  and  Strays  from  the  Far  East 
and  Idiomatic  Dicdogues  in  the  Peking  Colloquial, 
besides  various  articles,  reviews,  etc.  He  lived  for 
some  years  in  Japan,  then  became  editor  of  The 
North  China  Daily  News  from  1881  to  1886.  He 
retired  and  lived  in  London  and  Italy,  dying  in 
Florence  in  1909. 

N.  C.  Herald,  June  12,  1909;  Cordier  :  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sinica,  col.  720. 

BALFOUR,  GEORGE,  Sir,  first  British 
Consul  at  Shanghai,  was  born  at  Montrose  in  1809. 
He  entered  the  army,  and  ultimately  rose  to  the 
rank  of  General.  He  was  staff-officer  of  the  Madras 
forces  in  the  first  China  War,  was  elected  joint 
agent  for  captured  public  property,  was  receiver 
of  the  indemnity  paid  under  the  Nanking  Treaty, 
and  settled  the  debts  due  by  the  Hong  Merchants. 
From  1843  to  1846  he  was  H.B.M.  Consul  at 
Shanghai,  receiving  his  commission  as  captain  in 
March  1844.  He  became  C.B.  in  1854,  and  K.C.B. 
in  1870.  He  died  in  London  on  March  12,  1894. 

BALIS,  BALISHI,  and  other  forms  :  a  term 
found  in  mediaeval  writings  for  a  certain  amount 
of  Chinese  money.  The  word  is  probably  of 
Persian  origin,  balilc  meaning  a  shoe  or  slipper. 
It  was  therefore  no  doubt  an  ingot  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  paper  money  of  corresponding  value ; 
but  its  worth  varied,  and  it  is  not  possible  now 
to  calculate  it  with  any  exactness. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither,  (1913), 
vol.  ii,  p.  196;  Hobson-Jobson,  s.v.  Shoe. 

BALL,  JAMES  DYER,  was  born  December 
4,  1847,  and  spent  30  years  in  Government  Service 
in  the  Far  East,  mostly  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Hongkong.  He  has  held  the  post  of  Registrar 
General  in  the  Colony,  and  other  offices.  He  is 
the  author  of  Things  Chinese  (4th  ed.  1903),  and 
about  a  dozen  works  for  students  of  Cantonese, 
Hakka  and  other  dialects. 

BAMBOO.  Under  the  genera  B  ambus  a, 
Arundinaria,  and  Phyllostachys,  the  number  of 
species  of  bamboo  is  very  large.  The  Chinese  name 
is  Chu  /ft ,  the  different  kinds  being  distinguished 
by  a  prefix,  such  as  pan-chwg&Yf  >  spotted  bamboo; 
tsung-chu  1^Yt>  coir-bamboo,  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fans;  lu-chu  ft.  Bambusa  cirundinacea. 

The  uses  of  bamboo  are  innumerable.  A  list 
will  be  found  in  Chinese  Timber  and  Forest  Trees, 
by  N.  Shaw,  but  even  this  is  hardly  exhaustive. 
For  the  manufacture  of  paper  two  kinds  are  used ; 
The  Tz'u-chu  or  the  spinv  bamboo,  a  magnificent 
species  which  produces  stems  75  feet  tall  and  8  to  10 


inches  in  diameter,  and  the  Chin-chu  .  (See 
Paper).  The  Nan-chu,  Dendrocalamus  giganteus, 
is  even  finer ;  it  is  especially  useful  for  constructing 
rafts,  in  Ssuctfuan,  and  the  wood  is  prized  for 
chopsticks. 

The  Chu-p‘u  YS  in  or  Treatise  on  Bamboos, 
which  was  published  in  the  3rd  or  4th  century, 
gives  a  tolerably  complete  account  of  the  bamboo, 
its  names  in  the  classics,  and  its  uses  in  ancient 
times,  which  differ  little  from  those  at  present 
employed.  In  the  early  days  of  China  the  bamboo 
was  found  in  large  forests  as  far  north  as  the 
Yellow  River,  but  deforestation,  with  its  con¬ 
sequent  dessication,  has  driven  the  plant  much 
further  south,  though  it  is  still  cultivated  in  Honan. 

In  Chinese  medicine  the  bamboo  plays  its  part  : 
the  leaves,  the  rhizome,  the  thin  outside  skin,  and 
the  sap,  are  used  as  a  tonic,  anthelmintic,  etc. 
Bamboo  shoots  are  an  important  article  of  diet, 
eaten  fried,  salted,  and  fresh.  In  the  warmer  parts 
of  China  it  is  the  shoots  of  B.  arundinacea  and 
B.  vulgaris  wThich  are  thus  eaten,  in  the  west  those 
of  other  species,  especially  Arundinaria  nitida. 

The  exportation  from  Foochow,  the  greatest 
producer  by  far,  was  in  1914,  130,000  piculs,  worth 
nearly  one  million  Taels.  Very  little  however  goes 
abroad. 

BAMBOO  BEETLE.  See  Calandra  longipes. 

BAMBOO  BOOKS,  a  collection  of  bamboo 
tablets  covered  with  more  than  100,000  small-seal 
(Parker  says  greater- seal)  characters,  supposed 
to  have  been  exhumed  in  a.d.  281  from  the  tomb 
of  Hsiang,  King  of  Wei,  who  died  b.c.  295.  They 
contained  fifteen  different  works,  some  of  which 
have  been  neglected  and  probably  lost ;  but 
included  the  I  Ching  and  annals  from  the  reign 
of  Huang  Ti  to  near  the  end  of  the  Chou 
dynasty,  b.c.  298. 

Native  opinion  as  to  their  authenticity  is 
divided,  but  is  generally  unfavourable. 

Legge,  in  the  prolegomena  to  the  Shu  Ching, 
gives  both  text  and  translation  of  the  Bamboo 
Annals,  together  with  some  account  of  them. 
They  have  also  been  translated  into  French 
by  E.  Biot. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified,  p.  94. 

BAMBOO  GROVE,  c/m  lin,  one  of  the 
many  famous  ‘  clubs  ’  in  Chinese  history.  It 
existed  in  the  third  century  and  consisted  of  seven 
wune-bibbers,  the  best-known  among  them  being 
Liu  Ling. 

BAMBOO  OYSTERS,  small  oysters  found  at 
Foochow,  so  called  because  they  collect  on  bamboos 
which  are  stuck  for  that  purpose  in  the  mud. 

BANKS.  To  one  foreign  Bank,  the  Hongkong 
and  Shanghai  Bank,  a  special  article  has  been 
devoted,  because  of  the  important  part  it  has 
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played  in  commercial  and  political  intercourse. 
Others  have  to  be  left  unnoticed. 

Native  banking  is  quite  ancient,  dating  at  least 
from  the  T‘ang  dynasty,  according  to  Ma  Tuan-lin, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  other  early  Chinese 
institutions,  its  development  has  not  been  con¬ 
tinued.  Joint-stock  concerns  have  been,  at  least 
till  lately,  quite  unknown,  and  there  has  been  no 
government  control  of  Banks. 

Native  Banks  are  of  five  kinds;  besides  the 
Shansi  banks,  a  class  by  itself,  which  came 
to  grief  in  1911.  These  are  i,  the  Official  Banks, 
which  deal  with  the  government  taxes,  etc.  The 
Customs  Bank  was  formerly  the  chief  of  these ; 
now  the  Bank  of  China  and  the  Bank  of  Communi¬ 
cations  have  taken  its  place.  They  receive  the 
Customs  revenue,  and  Foreign  Banks  pay  govern¬ 
ment  loans,  etc.,  through  them.  In  other  business 
their  scope  is  very  limited,  ii,  The  Hui-p‘iao 
Banks.  These  are  exchange  banks,  set  up  by 
merchants  who  have  business  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  iii,  Ordinary  Banks  doing  ordinary 
banking  business ;  these  failed  in  large  numbers 
in  1911.  iv,  Provincial  Banks,  which  are  really 
State  Banks  for  the  provinces,  though  they  have 
shareholders.  v,  Banks  doing  regular  banking 
business  on  foreign  methods  but  with  Chinese 
capital.  At  present  these  are  of  small  account. 

Edkins  :  Banking  and  Prices  in  China;  Wagel  : 
Finance  in  China ,  and  Currency  and  Banking; 
Customs  Decennial  Reports. 

BANNERS,  EIGHT,  A  BpachG.  The  eight 
divisions  of  the  Manchu  army  under  flags  of 
different  colours.  There  were  under  each  banner 
three  subdivisions,  Manchus,  Mongolian  descend¬ 
ants  and  Chinese  descendants  of  those  who  joined 
the  Manchus  against  the  Ming  dynasty  in  the 
17th  century.  The  flags  were  of  the  colours  (in 
this  ordeir),  yellow,  white,  red,  blue,  with  and  with¬ 
out  borders.  They  were  three  superior  and  five 
inferior.  A  complete  division  of  each  nationality 
(ku-sai,  [gj  til)  existed  under  each  flag,  so  that  there 
were  really  twenty-four  banners.  They  included  the 
Manchu  population  of  Peking  with  various  gar¬ 
risons  in  the  Provinces.  See  Garrisons. 

BANTAM,  a  small  state  in  Java,  near  Batavia; 
commercial  relations  were  established  there  by  the 
East  India  Company’s  first  vessels  despatched 
1601-03.  The  British  were  of  course  hindered  in 
trade  by  both  Portuguese  and  Dutch.  (See 
Amhoynci).  In  1670  ships  were  sent  from  Bantam 
to  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  obtained  permission  to 
trade,  granted  by  the  ‘King  of  Taiwan,’  Koxinga’s 
son.  He  also  later  gave  liberty  of  trade  with 
Amoy,  and  in  1677  the  Directors  in  England  wrote 
urging  that  the  trade  in  tea  should  be  encouraged. 
This  letter  may  be  considered  as  the  initial  step 


in  the  tea  trade  which  was  later  to  become  so 
important. 

In  1682  the  company  sent  orders  to  transfer 
the  superintendence  of  the  Chinese  trade  from 
Bantam  to  Surat ;  but  three  weeks  before  the  letter 
was  received  the  Dutch,  though  at  peace  with 
England,  attacked  and  captured  Bantam  and  ex¬ 
pelled  the  occupants  of  the  English  factory.  Later 
the  China  trade  was  superintended  from  Madras. 

Eames  :  The  English  in  China. 

BANYAN,  Ficus  indicci ,  a  common  tree  in 
South  China. 

BANYAN  CITY,^ti£  Jung  ch‘eng ,  a  name 
for  Foochow. 

BAPTSST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY,  THE, 

known  in  China  as  the  English  Baptist  Mission,  q.v. 

BAPTIST  MISSIONS.  There  are  ten  missions 
of  the  Baptist  faith  and  order  working  in  China, 
viz.,  eight  from  the  U.S.A.,  one  from  Great  Britain 
and  one  from  Sweden.  They  are 

1.  American  Advent  Mission  Society. 

2.  American  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 

Society. 

3.  American  Gospel  Baptist  Mission. 

4.  China  Mennonite  Missionary  Society. 

5.  Church  of  the  Brethren  Mission. 

6.  English  Baptist  Mission. 

7.  Mennonites  of  North  American  Conference. 

8.  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Mission. 

9.  Southern  Baptist  Convention  Board. 

10.  Swedish  Baptist  Mission. 

See  under  each. 

BARBARIAN  EYE  H  g  t  mu,  an  insulting 
term  used  by  the  Governor  of  Canton  in  docu¬ 
ments,  applied  to  Lord  Napier  on  his  arrival  as 
Superintendent  of  Trade  in  1834.  ‘  Eye  ’  is 

simply  equivalent  to  ‘  head  ’  or  ‘  chief  ’ ;  the 
insult  lay  in  the  use  of  the  other  character 
meaning  barbarian. 

BARBARIANS,  formerly  the  common  Chinese 
estimate  of  all  foreigners.  The  particular  character 
^  i  once  used  for  it  was  forbidden  in  the  Tientsin 
treaty  of  1858,  Art.  li  ;  but  of  course  other  terms 
meaning  the  'same  were  used  instead. 

BARBER  BOAT;  a  small  kind  of  boat  pro¬ 
pelled  by  paddles  was  known  by  this  name  in 
Canton. 

BAR  BETS.  See  Zygodactyli. 

BARGAIN  MONEY  ££  jH  ting  chHen,  etc. 
The  supercargoes  of  the  Macclesfield  in  1699  found 
that,  owing  to  insufficiency  of  currency  and  lack 
of  capital,  the  Chinese  could  not  deliver  them 
cargo  unless  part  of  the  price  were  paid  in  advance. 
The  practice  has  obtained  ever  since.  In  the 
Boxer  year  a  good  deal  of  the  foreign  merchants’ 
losses  were  due  to  such  advances. 

Eames  :  The  English  in  China. 
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BARLEY.  The  classical  name  was  mou ^  or 
the  modern  is  ta  mai ,  etc.  It  is  not  very 
extensively  grown  in  China. 

BARON.  See  Nobility. 

* 

BASCHPA.  This  title  may  be  found  in 
European  authors  in  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
of  which  Baschpa  is  the  least  correct,  though  it 
may  be  the  easiest.  ‘Phagspa  is  the  best 
transliteration  of  the  original ;  Phagspa,  Bashpa, 
Pa-ssu-pa  (Giles),  Pa-sse-pa  and  Pha-kh- 

sse-pa  Baghcheba,  Phagpa  (Patjthier), 

are  other  forms,  the  variety  being  due  to 
different  authors  transliterating  from  different 
languages. 

It  is  a  Tibetan  title,  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit 
arya,  (noble).  The  name  of  the  person  meant  may 
be  transliterated  bLo-gros  rGyal-mtshan.  He  was 
a  Tibetan  Buddhist  priest,  who,  in  1269  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Khtjbilai  Khan  made  a  Mongol  alphabet  of 
letters  adapted  from  the  Tibetan  and  written 
vertically.  Wylie  says  there  are  more  than  thirty 
extant  inscriptions  in  this  script.  It  was  an  in¬ 
convenient  alphabet,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
dynasty  it  was  superseded  by  one  founded  on 
Uighur,  which  has  been  in  use  ever  since. 

Baschfa  was  confidential  adviser  to  Khubilai 
and  converted  him  to  Buddhism. 

Wylie  :  Sur  une  Inscription  Mongol;  Ts‘ing 
wan  Je‘e  mung  (Introduction) ;  Taylor  :  The 
Alphabet;  Grunwedel  :  Mythologie  des  Buddhis- 
mus  in  Tibet  und  Mongolei,  Leipzig,  1900;  Giles  : 
Biographical  Dictionary ,  (sub  Pa-ssu-pa )  ;  Patj- 
thier  :  Journal  Asiatique,  1862. 

BASEL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Headquarters  : — Basel,  (Bale),  Switzerland. 

Entered  China ,  1847. 

Works  among  the  Hakkas  in  Hongkong  and 
Kuangtung. 

The  Society  has  in  recent  years  divided  its 
field  into  three  districts,  known  as  Southern,  East 
River,  and  Moi  River. 

Southern  Division.  The  first  missionaries  of 
the  Society  to  China  were  the  Rev.  Th.  Hamberg 
(a  Swede)  and  the  Rev.  R.  Lechler  of  Wiirtemberg, 
who  arrived  in  Hongkong  in  1847.  Following  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Gutzlaef,  the  latter  tried  to  reach 
the  Hoklo  people  near  Swatow,  but  a  few  years 
later  he  returned  to  join  Mr.  Hamberg  who  was 
working  among  the  Hakkas  in  Hongkong  and  on 
the  mainland.  In  1851  they  organized  in  the 
Colony  a  church  of  60  members.  In  1852  a  footing 
was  obtained  at  Li-long  in  the  San-on  ^ 

district,  through  a  convert  from  the  place,  where 
after  a  short  stay  Mr.  Hamberg  baptized  ten  people. 
In  the  next  year  he  and  his  wife  went  inland  to 
live  at  a  village  called  Pu-kak  fSj§  ;  but  owing  to 


village  feuds  and  the  consequent  fighting  and 
brigandage  life  was  very  insecure. 

During  the  Second  War,  work  was  completely 
suspended  and  one  of  the  missionaries  was  captured 
by  robbers.  After  paying  ransom  for  him  all 
retired  to  Hongkong  and  worked  for  the  Hakkas 
resident  there.  Hongkong  was  made  a  permanent 
station  of  the  Society  in  1859.  On  the  return  to 
the  mainland,  Li-long  was  made  the  centre  of  that 
work.  Long-heu  15  miles  from  Li-long,  was 

taken  over  from  the  Berlin  Mission  in  1882 ; 
Chong-hang  kang  ,  8  miles  from  Li-long  was 

opened  in  1883,  and  Khi-tseh  hung  ill  Jtfi.  close  to 
Mirs  Bay,  in  1879. 

Moi  River  Division.  This  work  was  begun  by 
a  Hakka  convert,  through  whose  enthusiasm  a 
hundred  persons  were  baptized  in  1862,  when  the 
first  missionary  arrived  at  Chong-tschun  ,  in 

the  Chhong-lok  ^  district.  The  station  was 
made  a  permanent  foreign  residence  in  1869. 
Three  other  places  were  afterwards  opened,  in 
this  same  district,  viz.,  Nyen-hang  li  >  in 

1866,  Moi-lim  ,  in  1889,  and  Chhong-lok  ^ 
city  itself  in  1908. 

The  chief  station  of  this  Division  is  Kia-ying 
chow  mjrf! jjJ'jj ,  opened  in  1883.  Medical  work 
was  begun  in  1893  and  a  hospital  built 
in  1905.  In  the  county  of  Hsing-ning  J$| 
Phyang-thong  ^ ,  was  occupied  in  1887,  and 
Lo-kong  HJsi  in  1901.  In  this  year  Phyang-thong 
station  was  burnt  down  by  rioters,  but  was 
rebuilt  in  1902. 

The  East  River  Division  contains  6  stations. 
In  the  district  of  Yun-an  are  Ho-shoo  wan 

iHf  la!  W  ’  (1885)  and  Ku-tschuk  -ft  on  the  East 
River  (1879)  three  days’  journey  from  Nyen-hang  li. 
Hok-shu-ha  gUffT*  in  the  Lyung-chhon  f|jj)  district 
was  occupied  in  1886.  Later  on,  three  new  spheres 
of  work  were  entered  with  the  establishment  of 
stations  in  the  district  cities  of  Ho-yun  fitj  ■$!>  in 
1901 ;  Ho-pin  j'DJ  ^  in  1909 ;  and  Ling-ping  chou 
in  the  same  year. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  work  of  the 
Mission  has  extended  into  Kuangsi  and  Fukien, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  out-stations. 

The  Educational  work  is  carried  on  in  125 
schools,  including  a  Theological  Seminary  at  Li- 
long  :  a  Normal  School  at  Ku-tschuk,  and  another 
for  girls  at  Kia-ying  (opened  in  1915)  ;  a  language 
School  at  the  same  place ;  and  three  middle  schools 
at  Ling-ping,  Nyen-hang  and  Ku-tschuk.  The 
foreign  leadership  in  Hongkong  and  British  Kow¬ 
loon  was  withdrawn  in  1914  in  consequence  of  the 
European  War,  and  some  of  the  schools  have  been 
temporarily  closed.  In  1914  the  number  of  scholars 
was  4631. 

The  Literary  work  of  the  Basel  Mission  has 
been  very  considerable,  including  in  wen  li, 
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Dogmatics,  Ethics,  Symbolics,  Church  History, 
and  Successive  phases  in  Religion  (?) 

(issued  in  1916)  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Rev. 
Martin  Schaub,  head  for  many  years  of  the 
Theological  Seminary.  The  Church  History  has 
been  translated  into  Korean.  The  Hymn  book 
used  by  all  the  German  missions  is  the  work  of 
the  Basel  Society ;  as  well  as  the  Lutheran  Greater 
Catechism,  the  Church  Rules  (Gemeindeordnung) 
etc.,  etc.  Work  in  the  Hakka  language  includes 
the  entire  Bible  (in  character)  by  the  Rev.  Otto 
Schtjltze,  issued  in  1915  by  the  B.  and  F.  Bible 
Society ;  the  Smaller  Lutheran  Catechism,  Books 
of  prayers  and  sermons,  etc.,  etc.  There  is  a 
monthly  paper  The  Christian  Messenger ,  edited  by 
Dr.  Oehler,  which  has  2000  subscribers. 

A  Hakka-German  Dictionary,  prepared  by  the 
late  Rev.  R.  Lechler,  has  been  translated  into 
English,  and  issued  by  Dr.  MacIver  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  Mission. 

Owing  to  the  War,  no  statistics  later  than 
those  of  1914  are  obtainable*  These  are  given 


below. 

Foreign  missionaries  on  the  field,  69 
,,  on  furlough,  24 

Chinese  staff  :  Ordained  Pastors,  11 

,,  :  Preachers,  137 

,,  :  Teachers,  178 

,,  :  Others,  22 

Church  members  10,324 

BASILE  DE  GLEMONA  or  GEMONA. 

See  Brollo. 


BATS  &)f  pien  fu ,  the  Order  Cheiroptera. 
The  Chinese  have  various  other  names  for  this 
animal,  asfj(;i|/i/  i,  wing-concealer;  yeh  yen , 

night  swallow ;  %  j§^  t‘ien  shu,  sky  mouse; 
fei  shu,  flying  mouse;  f[Ij  Jg.  hsien  shu,  fairy  mouse, 
etc.  The  following  species  are  found  in  the  North  : 
Rhinolophus  ferrum-equinum  nippon,  the  Horse-shoe 
Bat,  Chihli;  R.  ferrum-equinum,  S.E.  Shensi; 
Myotis  (Leuconce.)  pequinius,  Chihli ;  M .  moupinen- 
sis,  SsuchTian ;  M.  mystacinus,  Saghalien ;  M. 
ikonnikovi,  Amur;  M.  myosotis  ancilla,  S.E. 
Shensi ;  V  espertilio  murinus,  the  Common  vesper  - 
tilio,  Manchuria ;  V .  superans,  the  Chinese  vesper- 
tilio,  Chihli  ;  Miniopterus  schreibersi  chinensis, 
Chihli ;  Pipistrellus  abramus,  Chihli ;  Murina 
huttoni  subsp.,  Manchuria;  Plecotus  arid,  the 
Long-eared  Bat,  Shansi ;  Epjtesicus  serotinus,  the 
Serotine,  Coastal  regions ;  E.  serotinus  pollens, 
Kansu. 

The  above  is  Sowerby’s  list  and  considering 
its  recent  date  it  may  be  accepted  as  correct. 
Regarding  South  China,  however,  there  is  no  such 
late  list.  Swinhoe’s  list  of  1870  is  here  given  for 
what  it  is  worth,  but  as  many  bats  are  migratory 
the  same  species  will  be  found  in  North  and  South 


China,  but  with  different  names.  Allowance  must 
be  made  for  confusion  in  nomenclature,  in  this  and 
in  other  lists  of  mammals  in  this  work.  Swinhoe 
records  the  following  south  of  the  Yangtze; 
Cynonycteris  amplexicaudata,  the  Flying  Fox ; 
Megaderma  lyra,  the  Lyre-nosed  Bat;  Phyllorhina 
aurita,  the  Large-eared  Leaf-nose ;  P.  swinhoii, 
Swinhoe’s  Leaf -nose;  Miniopterus  blepotis,  the 
Red-and-black  Bat;  V  espertilio  fimbricitus,  the 
Fringed  Bat;  V.  laniger,  the  Woolly-faced  Bat; 
Vesperugo  imbricatus,  the  Imbricated  House-Bat; 
F.  pulvercitus,  the  Grizzled  House-Bat;  Dysopes 
(Molossus)  riippdii  (?),  the  Large-eared  Tailed  Bat; 
all  the  above  from  Amoy.  V espertilio  rufo-niger, 
the  Black-and-orange  Bat,  and  Vesperugo  pipistrel¬ 
lus,  the  Small  House-Bat,  both  from  Formosa;  V. 
abramus,  the  Chinese  House-Bat,  Hainan  and 
Canton ;  V.  molossus,  from  Hongkong ;  Scotophilus 
pumiloides ,  S.  China ;  S.  heathii  and  S.  temminckii, 
both  from  Canton. 

La  Totjche  reports  from  NAY.  Fukien  the 
following  :  Rhinolophus  luctus  and  Scotophilus 
ornatus,  both  recorded  for  the  first  time  in  China ; 
R.  pearsoni ;  V espertilio  murinus  superans ;  Pipis¬ 
trellus  savii  pulveratus;  P.  abramus,  and  Murina 
leucogastrci. 

Bats  play  an  important  part  in  Chinese  fairy- 
lore.  They  are  also  much  used  in  decoration,  the 
‘  Five  Bats  ’  being  common  on  porcelain,  embroid¬ 
ery,  etc.,  representing  the  ‘  Five  Happinesses.’ 
This  is  a  pun,  fu  being  used  for  fu  fg  happiness. 
A  similar  pun  is  the  depicting  a  deer  lu,  a  symbol 
for  lu  emolument. 

Sowerby  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  1916; 

Swinhoe  :  Catalogue  of  the  Mammals  of  China, 
P.Z.S.,  1870,  p.  615;  Thomas  :  Mammals  collected 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  La  Touche,  etc.,  P.Z.S.,  1898,  p.  769; 
Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  p.  475. 

BAT’URU  a  Manchu  word  meaning 

brave.  It  was  a  title  bestowed  for  bravery  on 
officers  who  already  had  the  peacock’s  feather. 
See  Decorations. 

BAYAN  fQfif  po  yen,  a  Mongol  chief  and 
Khubilai  Khan’s  great  minister  and  general,  who 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  Empire.  He  took 
Hangchow,  the  Sung  capital,  in  1276.  His  name 
means  ‘  great  ’  or  ‘  noble,’  and  the  Chinese  form 
of  it  is  sometimes  written  IHIJJI  pai  yen,  ‘  hundred 
eyes,’  in  reference  to  his  constant  vigilance. 

Marco  Polo  :  Travels;  Giles  :  Biographical 
Dictionary. 

BEAL,  SAMUEL,  was  born  in  Devon  on 
November  27,  1825.  In  1852,  he  became  naval 
chaplain,  was  on  the  China  station,  and  there 
learned  Chinese.  During  the  war  of  1856-58  he 
acted  as  naval  interpreter.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  study  of  Chinese  Buddhist  literature,  and 
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continued  his  studies  in  that  subject  after  his 
return  to  England.  In  1877,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Chinese  at  University  College,  London, 
and  in  1885,  received  from  Durham  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  He  died  in  England,  August 
20,  1889. 

His  chief  works  are  The  Travels  of  Fah-hian 
and  Sung  Yun  (1869),  A  Catena  of  Buddhist 
Scriptures  from  the  Chinese  (1871),  The  Romantic 
Legend  of  Sakya  Buddha  (1875),  The  Buddhist 
Tripitaka  as  it  is  known  in  China  and  Japan  (1876), 
Texts  from  the  Buddhist  Canon  (1878),  A  Life  of 
Buddha  by  Asvaghoshci  Bodhisattva  (1879),  An 
Abstract  of  Four  Lectures  on  Buddhist  Literature 
in  China  (1882). 

BEALE,  THOMAS,  born  about  1775,  a  re¬ 
sident  in  Macao,  who  disappeared  on  December  10, 
1841,  and  was  discovered  dead  and  buried  in  the 
sand  five  weeks  later.  He  had  lived  in  China 
about  50  years. 

He  had  constructed  a  fine  aviary,  in  which 
Reeves’  pheasant  was  kept  long  before  Reeves 
took  a  specimen  to  England,  with  many  other  rare 
and  beautiful  birds  from  China,  India,  the 
Moluccas,  etc.  His  garden  had  2500  pots  of  plants, 
mostly  Chinese. 

Chinese  Repository  :  vol.  xi,  p.  59.  Bret- 
schneider  :  History  of  European  Botanical  Dis¬ 
coveries. 

BEAN,  SOYA  ;  Glycine  hispida,  Monch. 
or  Dolichos  soja,  L.  This  bean,  so  valuable  for  the 
oil  which  is  expressed  from  it,  has  come  into  great 
prominence  of  recent  years,  owing  to  the  enormous 
dimensions  of  the  export  trade  in  it  since  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  It  is  an  annual  leguminous 
plant,  peculiarly  suited  to  the  climate  of  Manchuria, 
whence  it  is  mainly  exported.  The  oil-yielding 
variety  par  excellence  is  the  yellow  bean,  of  which 
nearly  15  million  piculs,  or  not  far  short  of  one 
million  tons,  were  exported  in  1915,  90%  of  this 
being  from  Manchuria,  and  the  balance  from 
Chihli,  Hupei  and  Kiangsi.  There  are  also  white, 
black,  green  and  subvarieties,  of  less  value.  For 
several  generations  beans,  but  more  especially 
beancake,  had  been  sent  to  South  China  as  manure 
for  the  sugar  plantations ;  exportation  abroad  was 
prohibited  until  1869,  when  shipments  were  made 
to  Japan,  which  soon  became  a  large  customer  both 
for  beans  and  bean  oil ;  foreign  demand  did  not 
however  develop  until  1909,  when  the  English  oil¬ 
crushing  mills  started  importing  from  Manchuria'. 
Since  then  till  1915  soya  beans,  cake,  and  oil  have 
become  leading  staples  of  the  export  trade,  and 
£37,000,000  worth  have  been  exported  in  5  years. 

The  yield  per  acre  has  been  estimated  at  from 
1,000  to  2,000  lbs.  according  to  soil  and  weather 
conditions.  In  the  Far  East  soya  beans  are  used, 


as  human  foodstuffs,  for  making  soy,  bean  paste, 
or  chiang,  as  tou  fufff^ov  beancurd,  in  soups,  etc.  ; 
in  cooking  instead  of  rapeseed  and  sesamum  oil ; 
and  the  cake  is  employed  as  a  fertilizer  and  for 
fattening  hogs.  In  Europe  and  America  the  oil  is 
chiefly  used  in  soap  manufacturing  and  the  refuse 
cake  as  cattle  fodder.  Over  one  million  piculs  of 
bean  oil  were  exported  in  1915,  Great  Britain  taking 
322,000,  Holland  half  that  amount,  and  Japan 
290,000  piculs ;  11,600,000  piculs  of  beancake  went 
abroad,  almost  entirely  to  Japan.  There  are  now 
about  20  bean-oil  mills  of  modern  type  in  China, 
and  Manchuria  has  hundreds  of  native-style  mills. 
The  yield  of  oil  is  from  16  to  20  per  cent.  An 
official  estimate  places  the  total  annual  production 
of  beans  in  China  at  nine  million  tons.  Besides  the 
Soya  Bean  there  are  many  other  kinds  of  bean 
cultivated  in  China,  and  entering  largely  into  the 
diet  of  the  people.  The  chief  of  these  is  Phaseolus 
mungo  L,  the  green  bean  Lii  Tou  ^  ,  which 

contains  little  oil  but  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
vermicelli. 

The  annual  export  of  vermicelli,  principally 
from  Chefoo,  is  considerable — amounting  in  both 
1913  and  1915  to  nearly  Hk.  Tls.  3,000,000 ;  it  goes 
to  Chinese  emigrants  abroad. 

The  Broad  Bean,  Vicia  faba  L.  and  Kidney 
Bean,  Dolichos  lablab  L,  are  others  among  a  number 
of  species.  The  exports  for  1916  were 
Beans,  Yellow,  Pels.  6,732,209,  Tls.  13,786,993, 
Beancake,  Pels.  11,636,245,  Tls.  26,122,751, 

Bean  Oil,  Pels.  1,565,640,  Tls.  11,833,167, 

Customs  Report,  Special  Series,  No.  31  :  The 
Soya  Bean  of  Manchuria;  Hosie  :  Manchuria. 

BEANCAKE,  BEAN  OIL.  See  Beans. 

BEARS.  See  Ursidae. 

BECHE  DE  MER  M^hcu  shen  or  sea  slug; 
Holothuria;  a  dainty  with  the  Chinese;  found 
in  the  Pacific  islands  and  the  Indian  archipelago. 
It  is  sometimes  over  a  foot  long  and  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter.  It  resembles  the  rind  of 
pork  both  in  appearance  and  taste. 

The  value  imported  in  1916  was  IJk.Tls.  1,514,548. 

BEE-EATERS,  (birds).  See  Anisodactyli. 

BEILEH  H  l^jpei  lei.  See  Imperial  Nobility. 

BEITZE  JXY*  pei  tzu.  See  Imperial  Nobility. 

BELGIAN  MISSION,  (Roman  Catholic). 

See  Missionaires  clu  Coeur  Immacule  de  Marie. 

BELL,  JOHN,  a  native  of  Antermony  in 
Scotland.  He  went  to  Russia  in  1714,  and  having 
some  knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery,  got 
himself  appointed  on  an  embassy  to  Persia  the 
next  year.  In  1719  he  was  attached  to  the 
embassy  of  Ismailoff  from  Peter  the  Great  to 
K‘ang  Hsi.  They  left  St.  Petersburg  on  July  14, 
and  returned  thither  on  January  5,  1722,  having 
spent  about  four  months  in  Peking.  He  took 
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notes  of  all  lie  saw,  and  published  them  twenty 
years  later.  His  book  includes  an  account  of  his 
journey  to  Persia  and  other  travels,  and  also  the 
Journal  of  de  Lange  the  Ambassador’s  secretary, 
who  was  left  behind  in  Peking  as  Agent  of  Peter 
the  Great.  The  first  edition  was  in  two  volumes 
4to.,  published  by  Fotjlis,  Glasgow. 

Bell  :  Travels  from  St.  Petersburg  in  Russia 
to  diverse  'parts  of  Asia ;  1763. 

BELLS.  See  Musical  Instruments. 

BENE  AG  A  (also  Veneaga),  used  by  John  de 
Barros  and  other  historians  for  Ta  mao  (q.v.) 
It  is  a  Malay  word  meaning  a  mart. 

BENJAMIN  OF  TUDELA,  a  traveller 
between  1159  and  1173,  who  reached  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  wrote  a  little  about  China,  mere 
hearsay.  His  English  editor  says  he  was  the 
first  European  author  to  mention  China  by  that 
name,  but  Yule  disputes  this. 

Bergeron  :  Voyages  de  Benjamin  de  Tudelle, 
etc.  ;  Yule  :  Cathay  a?id  the  Way  Thither ; 
Wright  :  Early  Travels  in  Palestine ,  (Bohn). 

BERI-BERI  ^ ,  chicio  ch‘i  and  wan. 
This  disease  has  been  known  in  China  for  many 
centuries.  It  is  found  in  all  latitudes,  but  is 
more  common  in  the  tropics.  In  China  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  coast  disease,  found  inland  only 
along  the  course  of  the  great  rivers. 

It  is  proved  to  be  a  ‘  peripheral  neuritis,’  and 
to  be  connected  with  the  gathering  or  crowding  of 
people  together ;  but  everything  else  about  the 
disease  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  discussion.  For 
various  theories  as  to  cause,  etc.,  see  Jeffeeys  and 
Maxwell,  Diseases  of  China. 

BERLIN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

H eadquarters  : — Berlin. 

Entered  China,  1882. 

Works  in  Kuangtung,  Kiangsi  and  Shantung. 

Under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Gutzlaff  an 
organization  known  as  the  Berlin  Missionary 
Society  for  China  sent  out  in  1850  its  first  agent, 
the  Rev.  A.  Hanspach,  who  in  1856  began  work 
among  the  Hakkas  in  Kuangtung.  In  the  period 
1856-69  four  men  in  all  were  sent,,  but  in  1872  the 
Society  seems  to  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  its  two 
remaining  workers  with  their  work  were  handed 
over  to  the  Rhenish  Mission.  In  1882  the  work 
was  taken  over  by  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society 
(established  1824),  with  one  of  the  original  workers, 
(the  Rev.  F.  Hubrig),  450  Christians  in  six 
districts,  and  a  Higher  Grade  School  and 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  work  met  with  considerable  opposition, 
the  missionaries  were  repeatedly  wounded  and 
robbed,  and  on  one  occasion  Messrs.  Hanspach  and 
Hubrig,  had  their  house  in  the  Hui  chou  j§l 
district  burned  down  by  the  Triad  Society,  and 


narrowly  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  the  mob. 
The  first  permanent  station  in  the  interior  was  not 
occupied  till  1885. 

In  addition  to  Canton  city  and  Hongkong,  the 
Mission  now  has  nine  other  stations  in  Kuangtung, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Shiu  chou  ffjjjj'l ,  opened 
in  1903. 

The  whole  work  is  divided  into  districts  called 
“  lower  ”  and  “  upper  ”  districts,  the  latter  lies 
along  the  famous  old  road  via  the  Meilin  Pass  into 
Kiangsi,  in  which  province  the  Mission  has  one 
station,  Nan-an  fu  jfj ^Jff ,  opened  in  1903. 

From  the  beginning,  educational  work  was 
much  relied  on  to  overcome  heathen  prejudice  and 
enlighten  the  Christians.  Mr.  Hanspach  opened 
as  many  as  150  village  boys’  schools  before  his 
retirement  in  1870.  The  first  girls’  school  was 
begun  in  1880.  There  are  now  two  boys’  boarding- 
schools,  and  one  for  girls  at  Shiu-chou  which  offers 
a  nine  years’  course ;  the  crown  of  the  educational 
work  is  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Canton  now 
closed  because  of  the  War.  Since  1911,  the 
curricula  of  the  Mission  schools  have  been  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Chinese  Board  of 
Education. 

The  first  medical  missionary  arrived  in  1854, 
and*  began  work  on  the  mainland  opposite  Hong¬ 
kong.  Being  supported  by  private  funds  he  worked 
for  both  the  Berlin  and  Rhenish  Missions.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  no  medical  men  on  the 
Mission’s  foreign  staff. 

A  member  of  this  Mission  superintends  the 
so-called  Foundling  Home  of  the  Berlin  Women’s 
Missionary  Society  {q.v.)  at  Hongkong. 

On  the  occupation  of  the  Kiao-chow  territory 
by  Germany  in  1898,  the  Mission  sent  to  Tsingtao 
the  Revs.  C.  J.  Voskamp  and  A.  Kunze,  who  had 
both  had  many  years’  experience  in  the  south. 
Tse  mo  wm>  was  opened  in  1901,  and  has  a 
Theological  Seminary ;  and  Kiao  chow  city  was 
occupied  in  1908. 

A  German-Chinese  School  was  established  at 
Tsingtao,  and  a  hospital  in  the  near  neighbourhood, 
worked  by  a  Chinese  physician. 

Work  was  carried  on  without  interruption 
during  the  Revolution  of  1911,  but  was  stopped  by 
the  siege  in  1914 ;  it  is  now  (1917)  proceeding  under 
various  restrictions. 

Berlin  Mission  Statistics  (1915) 

Foreign  missionaries  .  29 

Chinese  staff .  143 

Communicants  .  6,253 

BERLIN  WOMEN’S  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 
FOR  CHINA  was  formed  in  1849,  through  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Gutzlaff  {q.v.),  and  in  1851  sent 
a  lady  to  Hongkong,  who  began  a  work  for  Chinese 
girls  abandoned  by  their  parents.  This  institution 
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is  well-known  under  the  somewhat  incorrect  title 
of  the  “  Berlin  Foundling  Homed ’  In  1860,  the 
Mission’s  unhealthy  house  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Victoria  was  given  up,  and  suitable  buildings 
erected  at  West  Point.  A  special  branch  for  blind 
girls  was  taken  over  about  1896  by  the  Hildesheim 
Mission  (q.v.).  In  1916  there  were  six  workers. 

BERTHEMY  CONVENTION,  an  agreement 
concluded  between  the  French  Minister  and  the 
Tsung-li  Yamen  on  February  20,  1865.  It  followed 
on  the  Convention  of  Peking  which,  by  Art.  VI 
restored  to  the  Church  all  the  property  taken  from 
it  during  the  times  of  persecution  ;  and  it  fixed  the 
actual  conditions  on  which  the  purchase  of  land  in 
the  interior  for  church  purposes  should  be  conduct¬ 
ed.  In  consequence  of  the  obstruction  of  provincial 
authorities,  however,  the  Convention  was  useless 
There  were  several  attempts  to  make  it  workable, 
but  it  was  not  till  May  26,  1895  that  it  was  put 
into  a  satisfactory  form  by  the  firm  demands  of  the 
French  Minister  Gerard. 

Cordier  :  Ilistoire  des  Relations  de  la  Chine, 
etc.,  vol.  i,  p.  68. 

BERTHEMY,  JULES  FRANCOIS  GUST¬ 
AVE,  born  in  Paris,  December  1,  1826,  was 
attached  to  the  French  diplomatic  service,  and 
became  minister  in  Peking  in  1862  in  succession 
to  M.  de  Bourboulon.  See  Berthemy  Convention. 

BETEL-NUTS  ,  HifiK  ping  long,  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  export  from  Hainan  Island,  where  there 
are  large  groves  of  the  A.reca  palm,  especially  at 
Aichow  and  Lingshui.  The  trees  are  planted  some 
15  feet  apart,  and  bear  fruit  from  the  age  of 
ten  to  ninety  years.  Their  most  prolific  period 
is  between  their  15th  and  30th  year,  when  one  tree 
will  produce  700  or  800  nuts,  valued  at  about  40 
cents.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are  allowed  to  roam 
at  will  through  the  plantations,  and  their  manure 
serves  to  fertilize  the  soil.  The  groves  are  said  to 
be  the  seat  of  malaria,  especially  at  the  season  when 
the  trees  are  in  flower.  Hainan  nuts  are  superior 
to  those  from  Singapore,  which  are  imported  for 
the  purpose  of  adulteration.  The  nuts,  in  halves, 
are  dried  in  the  sun ;  each  half  is  wrapped  in  a 
leaf  of  the  Chaveca  betel,  on  which  a  little  lime 
has  been  daubed  ;  it  is  then  ready  for  chewing. 
It  makes  lips,  gum  and  saliva  a  bright  red  colour. 
The  taste  is  astringent.  The  habit  of  chewing 
the  betel-nut  is  common  in  part's  of  South  China. 
In  1916  Pels.  23,667  were  exported  :  value  Tls. 
171,808 ;  the  value  imported  being  Tls.  293,548. 

N otes  and  Queries  on  China  and  Japan,  Sept. 
1868. 

BETHEL,  SEAMAN’S  FLOATING,  THE, 

at  Whampoa  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Rev. 
G.  Loomis,  who  began  to  collect  subscriptions  for 
it  in  December  1848.  The  cost  was  $6,000,  half 


of  which  was  given  by  foreign  residents  and  half 
by  the  shipping  of  the  port.  The  Bethel  was 
opened  on  March  19,  1850,  when  Dr.  Legge 
preached,  the  Rev.  P.  Parker  assisted,  and  a 
hymn  specially  written  by  Dr.  (Sir  John)  Bowring 
was  sung. 

Chinese  Repository,  vol.  xix. 

BIBLE,  THE.  There  seems  some  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Nestorians  translated  at  least  the 
NewT  Testament  into  Chinese  in  the  first  half  of  the 
7th  century,  but  if  so  nothing  of  it  has  survived. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century  John  de 
Monte  Cor  vino  translated  the  New  Testament 
and  Psalms  into  Mongolian,  but  no  copies  are  now 
known.  The  Jesuits  who  came  in  the  16th  century 
only  translated  selections  of  the  scriptures ;  or  if 
a  complete  translation  was  ever  made  it  was  never 
printed  ;  and  though  towards  the  close  of  the  18th 
century  there  were  various  incomplete  and  possibly 
complete  renderings  of  the  Bible  into  Chinese  exist¬ 
ing  in  manuscript,  yet  when  Protestant  Missions 
began  their  work  no  version  of  the  Bible  had  ever 
been  issued  for  popular  use. 

Strange  to  say,  the  first  complete  Bible  in 
Chinese  was  produced  in  India.  Dr.  Marshman 
of  the  English  Baptist  Mission,  one  of  the  famous 
Serampore  trio,  ‘  Carey,  Marshman  and  Ward,’ 
spent  16  years  in  the  labour,  assisted  by  an 
Armenian  born  at  Macao,  and  printed  the  complete 
translation  in  1822.  An  account  of  his  methods 
of  work  will  be  found  in  The  Chinese  Repository , 
vol.  iv,  p.  253.  Dr.  Morrison  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  reached  Canton  in  1807  and 
translating  first  alone  but  later  with  Milne,  the 
complete  scriptures  were  printed  in  1824.  The 
difference  between  Marshman’ s  and  Morrison’s 
productions  was  so  small  as  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  regret  that  such  labour  should  have  been 
duplicated.  The  New  Testament  was  revised  (by 
Medhitrst,  Gutzlaff  and  Bridgman)  in  1835,  and 
later,  by  the  effort  and  enterprise  of  Gutlaff,  the 
Old  Testament  also.  Gutzlaff  also  modified  the 
New  Testament  as  prepared  by  Medhtjrst  and 
himself.  This  went  through  ten  or  more  editions 
each  revised  by  Gutzlaff. 

After  the  opening  of  China  in  1843  the  work 
of  translation  became  easier  and  more  hopeful  and 
the  Delegates’  Version  {q.v.)  was  finished,  the 
New  Testament  in  1850  and  the  Old  (which  was 
not  strictly  speaking  done  by  the  Delegates),  in 
1853.  The  New  Testament  was  also  translated  on 
behalf  of  the  Baptists  by  Goddard,  1853,  and  he 
was  engaged  on  the  Old  Testament  till  his  death, 
when  Dr.  Dean  of  Bangkok  continued  his  work. 
A  revision  of  the  New  Testament  was  also 
published  by  T.  H.  Hudson  of  Ningpo:  and  in 
1864  the  Russian  Mission  in  Peking  issued  the 
New  Testament. 
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The  New  Testament  of  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels 
was  Gutzlaff’s  revision  of  his  own  and  Medhurst’s 
version  (v.  sup.).  At  first  they  issued  it  unaltered, 
but  afterwards  with  considerable  changes.  They 
also  issued  part  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  above  versions  were  all  in  the  literary 
style.  The  first  translation  into  mandarin,  the 
colloquial  medium  of  two  thirds  of  the  Chinese 
people,  was  made  by  Medhurst  and  Stronach  in 
1856;  but  a  Peking  Committee  produced  in  1870 
the  New  Testament  version,  and  Bishop  Schere- 
schewsky  in  1875  the  Old  Testament,  which  have 
been  the  translations  most  widely  used.  In  1890 
the  Missionary  Conference  Committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  ‘  one  Bible  in  three  versions 
for  the  whole  of  China,’  he.  a  high  wen  li  (literary 
style),  a  low  wen  li,  and  a  mandarin  version.  At 
the  next  Conference,  1907,  it  was  announced  that 
the  New  Testament  was  practically  completed  in 
the  three  versions  and  the  committees  were 
instructed  to  arrange  for  the  Old  Testament  to  be 
put  into  iven  li  and  mandarin  ;  and  further,  from 
the  two  wen  li  New  Testaments  to  produce  if 
possible  a  single  wen  li  version. 

To  the  names  already  mentioned  may  be  added 
those  of  Culbertson,  Medhurst,  Griffith  John 
and  others  who  translated  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
in  early  days  ;  besides  the  members  of  translation 
Committees  appointed  by  Conferences.  A  complete 
New  Testament  in  Wen-li  was  produced  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  1897. 

Versions  have  also  been  published  in  the 
various  dialects,  both  in  character  and  in  romanized  ; 
there  are  Scriptures  for  the  blind ;  and  translations 

into  Annamese,  Manchu,  Mongolian  and  Tibetan. 

/ 

Hykes  :  Translations  of  the  Scriptures,  etc., 
New  York,  1916. 

BIBLE  SOCIETIES  at  work  in  China  are 
three  in  number,  viz., 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  American  Bible  Society. 

The  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland. 

See  under  each  name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  of  foreign  works  on  China. 
A  list  of  402  works  was  given  in  The  Chinese 
Repository ,  vol.  xviii,  pp.  402,  657.  The  China 
Review  throughout  its  existence  gave  in  each  issue 
a  list  of  new  books  on  Chinese  matters,  and  many 
such  partial  lists  are  to  be  found  in  various 
Journals  and  Reviews.  In  1876  there  appeared 
Mollendorff’s  Manual  of  Chinese  Bibliography, 
coming  down  to  1876  and  containing  4639  headings. 

The  great  Bibliography  however  is  Cordier's 
Bibliotheca  Sinica  (q.v.) 

For  Chinese  works  there  are  in  English  Wylie’s 
Notes  on  Chinese  Literature  and  Mayers’  Biblio- 

rr 
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graphy  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Collections  of 
Literature,  in  the  China  Review,  vol.  vi,  etc. 

For  works  in  Chinese  see  Libraries. 

B I  BLS  GTH  EGA  SINSCA,  by  Henri  Cordier. 
This  great  catalogue  of  books  in  western  languages 
relating  to  China  was  first  issued  in  eight  parts 
in  1878 — 1895,  and  contained  some  eight  hundred 
pages.  It  is  divided  into  five  sections,  (i)  works 
on  China  Proper,  (ii)  works  by  foreigners  in 
China,  (iii)  works  on  the  relations  between 
foreigners  and  Chinese,  (iv)  works  on  Chinese 
abroad,  (v)  works  on  tributary  countries.  Under 
these  divisions  are  subdivisions  in  which  the 
order  is  chronological.  A  supplement  in  three 
parts  was  added  in  1893 — 5. 

A  new  edition  in  four  volumes,  revised  and 
much  enlarged,  was  issued  in  1904-8.  Its  usefulness 
would  have  been  increased  by  an  index  of  authors. 

Previous  to  this  very  complete  work,  though 
had  been  many  partial  lists  and  catalogues,  there 
had  been  nothing  serious  as  a  bibliography  except 
von  Mollendorff’s  Manual  (q.v.)  published  in 
1876.  See  Bibliography. 

BICH G-D E-MAR.  See  Beche-de-mer. 

BS  LLEQU IN,  ANATGLE  ADRIEN,  born  in 
Paris  in  1837,  died  there  in  1894,  as  he  was 
preparing  to  return  to  Peking.  He  was  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  the  T‘ung 
Wen  Kuan.  He  received  many  honours,  and 
besides  various  technical  works  prepared  a  French - 
Chinese  dictionary.  For  a  list  of  his  writings  see 
T*oung  Pao,  1894. 

BIOT,  EDOUARD  CONSTANT  was  born  at 
Paris  on  July  2,  1803.  At  the  age  of  thirty, 
satisfied  with  the  modest  independence  which  he 
had  acquired  as  a  railway  engineer,  he  devoted 
his  time  to  the  study  of  Chinese  under  Stanislas 
Jitlien.  Fie  published  many  articles  on  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  in  China ;  they  will  be  found  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique  or  the  Journal  des  Savants.  He 
also  published  Dictionnaire  des  Noms  anciens  et 
modernes  des  Villes  .  .  .  dans  V Empire  chinois 

(Paris,  1842)  ;  Essai  sur  Vhistoire  de  V Instruction 
publique  en  Chine  (Paris,  1847)  ;  Memoir e  sur  les 
colonies  militaires  et  agricoles  des  Chinois  (Paris, 
1859)  ;  and  Le  Tcheou-Li,  trad,  du  chinois,  (Paris, 
1851).  He  died  on  March  12,  1859. 

J our ncd  Asiatique,  1850,  p.  116. 

BIRD,  ISABELLA  LUCY,  (Mrs.  Bishop),  a 
traveller  who  wrote  many  books  descriptive  of  her 
journeys.  About  1895,  she  spent  a  year  and  a 
half  in  China,  going  as  far  as  West  Ssuch'uan. 
She  was  born  October  15,  1831,  in  England,  and 
died  there  October  7,  1904. 

Bishop  :  The  Yangtze  Valley  and  Beyond. 

BIRDS.  See  Ornithology. 
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BIRDS’  NESTS  yen  wo.  The  gelatinous 
nests  of  a  small  swift,  or  sea  swallow,  Hirundo 
esculenta,  found  in  the  Malay  archipelago.  They 
resemble  badly-made  fibrous  isinglass,  of  a  white 
colour,  inclining  to  red.  When  dry  they  are  brittle 
and  wrinkled,  about  the  size  of  a  duck’s  egg.  The 
first  quality  is  perfectly  white,  the  second  whitey- 
brown,  the  third  or  uncleaned  is  dark-brown  or 
yellowish.  Imitation  birds’ -nests  are  made  with 
isinglass  and  vermicelli.  Birds’ -nests  soup  is  a 
favourite  delicacy  in  China. 

The  value  imported  in  1916  was  Hk.Tls.  687,365. 

BISHOP.  The  term  used  by  Roman  Catholics 
in  China  is  Chu  chiao  jj*  (rule  church)  ;  the 
Protestant  term  is  Chien  tu  fai  . 

BISHOPRICS,  ROMAN  CATHOLIC.  (1) 

The  Archbishopric  of  Cambaluc  (Peking)  was 
created  by  Clement  V.  in  1307,  and  Jean  de 
Montecorvino  (Franciscan)  was  appointed  Arch¬ 
bishop  and  Metropolitan  of  Cathay.  Six  bishops 
were  named  to  consecrate  him  and  be  his  suffragans, 
but  only  three  reached  Cambaluc ;  they  con¬ 
secrated  him  and  became  in  turn  bishops  of  Zaiton. 
Montecoevino  died  probably  in  1328.  The  Arch¬ 
bishopric  was  extinguished  in  the  15th  century, 
when  the  Ming  dynasty  was  being  established  and 
when  Christianity  disappeared. 

(2)  Bishopric  of  Zaiton,  either  ClCuan-chou  fu 
jtjj,  jiff  or  Chang-chou  fu  in  Fukien,  created  in 
1313,  under  Cambaluc.  It  was  suppressed  in  the 
Ming  dynasty. 

(3)  Bishopric  of  Armaleck,  Alimalik  or  Ili- 
balik,  in  Hi.  A  Franciscan  bishop  was  here 
towards  1338.  (See  references  in  Ds  Moidrey’s 
Le  hierarchic  catholique,  p  .3.) 

(4)  Bishopric  of  Macao.  At  the  Pope’s  ordeis 
Melohioe  Miguel  Caeneieo,  s.j.,  went  to  Macao 
in  1558,  where  he  died  in  1583.  On  his  tomb  he 
is  called  'primus  Mcicaensis  episcopus ;  but  Ds 
Moidrey  says  he  was  bishop  of  China  and  Japan, 
without  precise  limits,  Macao  diocese  not  having 
been  then  established.  In  1576  Gregory  XIII  at 
the  request  of  King  Don  Sebastien  created  the 
bishopric  of  Macao,  dependent  on  Goa,  and  includ¬ 
ing  China,  Tonkin  and  Japan.  Some  twelve  bis¬ 
hops’  names  are  given  up  to  1690,  when  Alexander 
VIII  created  the  dioceses  of  Macao,  Nanking  and 
Peking,  leaving  the  limits  to  be  fixed  by  the  King 
of  Portugal  and  the  respective  bishops,  Macao  being 
reduced  to  Kuangtung  and  Kuangsi.  From  that 
date  to  the  present  sixteen  bishops  are  recorded. 
The  effective  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  Macao 
does  not  now  extend  beyond  the  Portuguese  Colony 
of  Macao,  the  Prefecture  of  Chao  K‘ing,  the  sub¬ 
prefecture  of  Hiang  shan,  besides  Timor,  etc. 

(5)  The  Vicariat-apostolic  of  Nanking  was  in¬ 
stituted  in  1658,  with  the  administration  of  Peking, 


Shansi,  Shantung,  Honan,  Shensi,  Korea  and 
Tartary.  The  second  Vicar-A.  was  Pere  Lo,  a 
Chinese,  the  first  Chinese  priest,  at  least  in  modern 
times,  and  the  first  Chinese  bishop.  Fie  was  a 
Dominican.  In  1690  (see  3  above)  he  was  made 
bishop  (eveque),  without  delimitation  of  diocese, 
but  properly  speaking  the  first  bishop  was 
Alexandri  Louis  Ciceei,  nominated  in  1695. 
Seventeen  names  are  given  in  all  down  to  1856, 
when  the  bishopric  was  suppressed  by  decree  of  the 
Propaganda  and  replaced  by  a  Vicariat-apostolic. 

(6)  Bishopric  of  Peking,  which  included 
Peking,  Shantung  and  Liaotung,  but  was  reduced 
in  1839  to  Chihli  only.  From  1690  to  1856  there 
were  eleven  bishops ;  it  was  then  suppressed  and 
replaced  by  three  Vicariats-apostolic. 

Innocent  XII  in  1696  reduced  the  diocese 
of  Peking  to  Chihli,  Shantung  and  Liaotung,  and 
of  Nanking  to  Kiangnan  and  Honan,  and  of  Macao 
to  the  Two  Kuang,  entrusting  other  provinces  to 
Vicars-apostolic.  See  Vicaricits. 

BISMUTH.  See  Minerals. 

BITTERNS.  See  Ardeae. 

BLACKBURN  -COMMERCIAL  MISSION, 

a  mission  sent  by  the  Blackburn  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1896-7.  Mr.  (now  Sir)  F.  S.  A. 
Bourne  of  the  Consular  Service  was  put  in 
charge  of  it.  The  route  followed  was  from 
Shanghai  to  Chungking  by  the  river,  thence  to 
Ch‘eng-tu,  to  Yunnan  fu,  to  Kuei-yang,  through 
Kuangsi  and  Kuangtung  to  Canton.  Mr.  Bourne’s 
report  to  the  Foreign  Office  was  published  at 
Blackburn  in  1898. 

Report  of  the  Mission  to  China  of  the 
Blackburn  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

BLACK  FLAGS.  See  Liu  Yung-fu. 

BLACK-HAIRED  RACE,  See  Li  Min. 

BLACK  JOKE,  a  schooner  which  left  Macao 
on  August  24,  1839,  and  was  attacked  by  pirates 
the  same  night.  An  Englishman  named  Moss  was 
a  passenger,  and  he  was  killed  with  great  brutality. 
Only  one  man  of  the  crew  escaped.  This  murder 
took  place  just  at  the  time  when  Commissioner  Lin 
had  driven  all  the  British  from  Macao  (See  Elliot), 
and  it  caused  much  excitement  among  the  refugees, 
who  supposed  at  first  that  it  was  done  by  the 
officials. 

Fames  :  The  English  in  China,  p.  394 

BLACKWATER  M  hei  shui,  a  river  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Yii  Rung  HJ|,  probably  the  Kansu 
part'  of  the  Yellow  Liver  ;  though  another  mention 
of  it  says  it  flows  into  the  Southern  Sea.  It  is 
now  in  use  as  the  name  of  a  tributary  to  the  Min 
river  in  Ssucffuan,  flowing  from  unknown  regions 
on  the  right  of  that  river. 

Morley  :  Chinese  Recorder,  vol.  xlv,  p.  101. 
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BLAKE,  HENRY  ARTHUR,  Sir,  was  born 
at  Limerick,  January  18,  1840.  He  was  Governor 
in  Chief  of  Jamaica  from  1889  to  1897 ;  he  then 
became  Governor  of  Hongkong  from  November  25, 
1898,  till  November,  1903. 

He  has  published  China,  (1900). 

BLAKISTON,  THOMAS  W.  A  captain  of 
the  British  Royal  Artillery,  who  accompanied  Ad¬ 
miral  Hope  in  his  trip  to  open  up  the  Yangtze  to 
foreign  trade  in  1861,  and  then  from  Yochow  went 
on  a  private  expedition.  The  members  of  this 
expedition  were,  Captain  Blakiston  himself,  and 
Lieut. -Colonel  H.  A.  Sarel,  both  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence,  Dr.  Alfred  Barton  and  Rev.  I.  Scheres- 
chewsky  (afterwards  Bishop),  who  acted  as  inter¬ 
preter.  They  had  with  them  four  Sikh  soldiers, 
a  Chinese  writer  and  two  “  boys.”  The  little  trip 
which  the  officers  had  planned  and  which  the  others 
were  delighted  to  join  in,  was  through  China  into 
Tibet,  and  then  across  the  Himalayas  into  North¬ 
western  India. 

This  plan  could  not  be  carried  out ;  the  dis¬ 
turbed  condition  of  affairs  in  western  China  made 
it  necessary  for  the  expedition  to  turn  back ;  but 
it  surveyed  more  than  900  miles  of  the  river  above 
Yochow,  brought  back  many  valuable  observations, 
and  resulted  in  a  very  interesting  book. 

Though  the  book  was  written  by  Blakiston, 
and  though  this  article  appears  under  his  name, 
there  was  no  leader  to  the  party ;  the  enterprise 
was  entirely  private,  with  no  assistance  from 
Government,  and  the  expenses  were  shared  among 
the  three  first-named  members  of  the  party. 

Blakiston  :  Five  Months  on  the  Yanq-tsze; 
1862. 

BLAR1NELLA,  Blarinella  griselda,  a  new 
species  of  shrew,  described  by  Oldfield  Thomas  ; 
there  are  only  two  known  representatives  of  the 
genus,  which  is  related  to  the  earless  shrews  of 
North  America.  It  is  found  in  S.W.  Kansu. 

Sowerby  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R. A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

BLIND  IN  CHINA,  THE.  Chinese  records 
are  very  meagre  in  their  references  to  this  subject, 
but  we  find  that  in  the  time  of  Confucius  the 
blind  were  already  engaged  as  musicians,  because 
of  their  keen  sense  of  hearing,  many  of  the  higher 
officials  having  as  many  as  two  or  three  hundred 
such  among  their  followers.  Confucius  himself 
showed  great  consideration  for  the  blind,  as  is 
proved  by  his  interview  with  the  Music-Master 
Mien.  ( Analects ,  Bk.  XV,  Wei  Ling  Kung,  c.  xli). 
Again,  it  is  said  that  under  the  Sung  dynasty 
the  blind  learned  to  sing  songs,  accompanying 
themselves  with  a  kind  of  guitar,  and  also  to  tell 
fortunes  by  a  sort  of  phrenology,  by  necromancy 
and  other  means,  a  custom  which  has  continued 
to  the  present  day. 


The  Chinese,  with  their  strong  sense  of  family 
obligation,  take  the  support  of  a  blind  relative  as 
a  matter  of  course ;  and  in  destitute  cases,  local 
benevolent  societies  to  some  extent  care  for  blind 
boys  and  men,  by  having  them  taught  to  sing 
impure  songs,  to  tell  fortunes,  or  to  do  such  menial 
work  as  they  are  capable  of.  In  general,  however, 
the  blind  are  regarded  as  worthless  and  sometimes 
almost  as  social  outcasts,  there  being  a  wide-spread 
belief  that  the  misfortune  is  a  result  of  wrong-doing 
personal  or  relative,  so  that  assistance  given  to 
the  sufferer  is  not  a  meritorious  act. 

The  lot  of  blind  girls  is  extremely  pitiable ; 
many  are  put  to  death  in  infancy ;  others  are  kept 
shut  up  in  a  dark  room ;  others  are  sold  as  slaves 
for  immoral  purposes.  The  number  of  blind  beggars 
in  China  is  enormous. 

The  first  Protestant  Missionary  to  help  the 
Chinese  blind  was  Dr.  Gutzlaff  (q.v.)  who  rescued 
six  blind  girls  in  Canton.  Two  of  them  were  sent 
to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia 
where  they  still  are,  (1917),  bearing  the  names  of 
Fanny  and  Jessie  Gutzlaff.  The  other  four  were 
sent  to  England.  One  subsequently  returned  to 
China,  and  assisted  in  Mission  work  at  Ningpo, 
but  was  unable  to  do  much  to  help  the  blind  owing 
to  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  language  and  customs. 

In  1845-8  Mr.  Syle  of  the  C.M.S.  started  in 
Shanghai  with  local  funds  a  small  workshop  for 
indigent  adult  blind.  This  work  still  continues  in 
the  native  city. 

During  the  past  forty  years,  a  number  of 
schools  or  industrial  homes  have  been  started  by 
Protestant  missionaries,  in  which  the  blind  of 
both  sexes  have  been  taught  to  read,  and  to  do 
various  kinds  of  work,  thus  partially  supporting 
themselves.  The  brightest  pupils  have  become 
teachers  of  other  blind,  or  have  been  made  useful 
in  other  ways  to  the  missions.  At  first  each  mission¬ 
ary  devised  his  own  Chinese  Braille  system  and 
followed  his  own  lines,  the  pioneer  being  Mr. 
W.  H.  Murray  of  Peking,  who  invented  a 
“  Numeral  Type,”  and  opened  a  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Illiterate  Sighted  in  the  capital 
in  1874.  A  few  of  the  newer  schools  have  adopted 
existing  systems,  but  even  now  there  are  seven 
varieties  of  Braille,  and  until  China  has  a  uniform 
spoken  language,  complete  uniformity  in  Braille 
type  wTill  be  impossible.  The  schools  in  Central 
China,  however,  have  adopted  a  single  system,  in 
which  a  number  of  text-books  and  other  literature 
have  been  prepared. 

The  Shanghai  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind 
is  the  newest  and  the  most  up-to-date  of  such 
schools.  It  was  founded  in  1911  by  Dr.  John 
Fryer,  of  the  University  of  California,  who  had 
become  interested  in  the  Blind  during  his  long 
residence  of  forty  years  in  China.  He  gave  a 
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valuable  site  of  land,  Taels  10,000  for  building,  and 
a  large  endowment,  and  the  Institution  was  opened 
in  November  1912,  with  Dr.  Fryer’s  son  at  its 
head. 

Its  main  object  is  to  train  teachers,  both  blind 
and  sighted,  to  teach  in  other  blind  schools,  which 
it  is  hoped  the  Chinese  Government  may  open  in 
the  future.  A  kindergarten  course  leads  on  to 
four  years  primary  work,  in  four  departments, 
Literary,  Musical,  Industrial  and  Physical. 
English  and  typewriting  are  taught  to  the  more 
promising  pupils,  and  as  the  school  develops  it  is 
intended  to  take  pupils  up  to  the  University.  Two 
pupils  are  already  working  at  St.  John’s  University. 

The  present  Government  is  beginning  to  make 
enquiries  as  to  foreign  methods  of  training  the 
blind  though  nothing  has  been  done  officially  up 
to  the  present  for  its  million  blind  citizens ;  but  a 
Blind  School  on  modern  lines  under  purely  Chinese 
auspices,  has  recently  been  established  at  Nan-tung 
chou  by  the  progressive  philanthropist,  Chang 
Chien. 

In  March,  1917,  a  school  was  opened  in  Peking 
by  E.  G.  Hillier,  Esq.,  c.m.g.  in  a  house  lent  by 
the  Chief  of  Police.  See  Hillier,  E.  G. 

With  regard  to  Missionary  Institutions,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  get  any  authoritative  statement 
of  what  Roman  Catholics  may  be  doing  for  the 
Blind  ;  the  following  is  a  list  of  Protestant  Mission¬ 
ary  Institutions  in  1917. 

1.  Peking. — Mission  to  the  Blind  and  Illiterate 
Sighted,  opened  1874 ;  72  boys  and  girls. 

2.  Hankow. — David  Hill  School  for  Blind, 
W.M.M.S.  ;  opened  1888;  41  boys. 

3.  Canton. — Ming  Sam  School  for  Blind, 
A.P.M.  ;  opened  1891;  131  boys  and  girls. 

4.  Foochow. — Lin  Gwan  Fu  Tang,  C.M.S.  ; 
opened  1898 ;  78  boys. 

5.  Foochow. — Blind  Girls’  School,  C.M.S.  ; 
opened  1900 ;  45  girls. 

6.  Kowloon. — Blindenheim  Industrial  Schooi ; 
opened  1901 ;  20  girls. 

7.  H onglcong. — Ebenezer  School ;  opened  in 
1914,  as  a  branch  of  No.  6 ;  45  girls. 

(These  two  schools  belong  to  the  Hildes- 

heim  Mission  for  the  Blind,  Hildesheim, 
Germany). 

8.  Mukden. — St.  Nicholas  School  for  Chinese 
Blind  Girls  ;  opened  1902;  34  girls. 

9.  Changsha. — En  Nil  Hsiieh  Hsiao,  Liebenzell 
Mission,  (associated  with  the  C.I.M.); 
32  girls. 

10.  Macao. — Pentecostal  Mission  Blind  School; 
opened  1909 ;  23  girls. 

11.  Shanghai,  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind; 

opened  1912 ;  28  boys. 

♦ 


In  the  Southern  part  of  China  several  schools 
have  been  opened  by  graduates  of  the  Ming  Sam 
School,  with  a  total  of  some  80  girl  pupils. 

BLOCKADE  OF  HONGKONG,  an  attempt 
made  by  the  Chinese  officials  to  ruin  the  native 
junk  trade  of  Hongkong.  It  began  in  October, 
1867.  The  pretence  was  the  suppression  of  smug¬ 
gling.  Canton  Customs  Steam-cruisers  patrolled  the 
seas  and  exacted  duty  from  all  junks  except  those 
going  via  Canton  or  Pakhoi.  It  caused  a  falling 
off  of  2222  junks  or  117,252  tons  in  the  Hongkong 
returns  of  1869.  The  Governor,  Sir  R.  G. 
MacDonnell,  was  hampered  in  combating  it  by 
the  fact  that  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Canton,  D.  B. 
Robertson,  had  supported  the  Chinese  in  their 
action. 

Correspondence  and  Minutes,  Hongkong  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Hongkong,  1880;  Blue  Book: 
Correspondence  relating  to  Complaints,  1875; 
Eitel  :  Europe  in  China. 

BLUBBER,  SEA,  WMtk  hai  hsi  p‘i,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  dried  skins  of  various  sorts  of  jelly¬ 
fish,  and  is  an  article  of  diet. 

BLUE  DRAGON  a  stellar  spirit,  the 

canonized  Teng  Chiu-kung,  a  general  of  the  last 
emperor  of  the  Yin  dynasty.  He  is  often  seen 
with  the  White  Tiger,  as  armed  guardian  at  the 
door  of  Taoist  temples.  See  White  Tiger. 

Dore  :  Pecherches  sur  les  Supierstitions,  Tome 
ix,  p.  54. 

BOAR,  WILD.  Sus  moupinensis  is  found  in 
Shensi  and  Shansi  and  S.  paludosus  on  the  Yangtze. 
The  largest  recorded  from  the  former  districts 
is  400  lbs.  with  10-in.  tusk ;  larger  specimens  are 
found  on  the  Yangtze.  On  account  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  character  of  its  habitat  it  can  only  be  hunted 
with  the  rifle.  See  Suidce. 

Sowerby  :  Fur  and  Feather  in  North  China. 

BOARD  OF  ADMIRALTY.  See  Admiralty. 

BOARDS,  SIX.  See  Six  Boards. 

B  0  C  C  A  R  0  WARE.  A  fine  reddish-brown 
stoneware  made  at  I  Hsing  fit®  in  Kiangsu.  The 
potteries  flourished  most  in  the  Ming  period.  This 
faience  when  first  imported  into  Europe  received 
the  Portuguese  name  boccaro,  and  is  still  so  called 
by  foreigners;  the  Chinese  name  is  I  Using  Yao. 

Bushell  :  Chinese  Art,  vol.  ii. 

BOCCA  TIGRIS.  See  Bogue. 

BODHIDHARMA,  called  Tamo  ^  0  for  short 
by  the  Chinese,  was  the  twenty-eighth  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  the  first  Buddhist  Patriarch  of 
China.  He  arrived  in  China  from  India  about 
a.d.  520,  lived  at  Sung  shan,  Honan,  and  died  in 
528.  His  birthday  is  celebrated  on  the  5th  of  the 
10th  moon.  On  account  of  his  Chinese  name  and 
the  foreign  appearance  seen  in  his  images  many 
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have  sought  to  identify  him  with  the  Apostle 
Thomas.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
Ch‘an  or  Meditative  School  of  Buddhists.  See 
C  Id  an;  Buddhist,  Schools. 

Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions ,  vol. 
vii,  p.  243;  Johnston  :  Buddhist  China. 

BOD  Hi  SAT,  used  by  some  as  short  for  the 
Sanskrit  term  Bodhisattva,  (g.u.) 

BODH  SSATTVA,  turned  in  Chinese  into 
|||jfg  p‘u  t‘i  sa  Bo,  which  has  been  shortened  into 
p‘u  sa  and  pus  a.  The  term  means  ‘  essence  of 
perfect  enlightenment.’  It  is  used  for  one  who  is 
on  the  way  to  reach  but  has  not  yet  reached 
Buddhahood. 

The  older  Buddhism  regarded  a  Bodhisattva 
as  the  preliminary  form  of  a  Buddha,  waiting  in 
the  Tushita  heaven  till  his  appointed  time  to 
appear  on  the  earth  as  a  Buddha;  but  it  did  not 
suggest  that  saints  should  try  to  become  Bod- 
bisattvas  or  Buddhas,  or  that  Boddhisattvas  can 
help  mankind  :  these  are  Mahayana  doctrines ; 
according  to  which  a  Bodhisattva  is  one  wTho  has 
vowed  to  become  a  Buddha  for  the  sake  of  the 
world’s  salvation  but  refrains  from  entry  into 
perfect  bliss  so  long  as  one  soul  is  still  left  in  pain 
and  sorrow. 

This  is  the  Mahayanist  ideal  as  opposed  to  the 
Hinayanist  ideal  of  the  arahant  ( lohan ).  The 
arahant  saves  himself  :  the  bodhisat  is  willing  to 
lose  himself  if  he  can  thus  save  others.  This  is 
of  course  only  a  rough  division  and  unfair  to 
Hinayana  teaching.  For  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
controversy  see  Johnston,  p.  66. 

The  career  of  a  Bodhisattva  was  early  divided 
into  stages — five  or  seven  or  ten.  Later  Buddhism 
used  the  term  chiefly  for  those  in  the  earlier  stages, 
hence  for  monks  by  the  thousand.  Generally  it 
was  supposed  that  none  who  had  once  entered  on 
the  career  could  be  reborn  in  a  state  of  punishment, 
yet  the  final  triumph  was  incalculably  distant. 

A  different  development  created  many  celestial 
Bodhisattvas.  The  older  Buddhism  said  Gautama 
before  his  last  birth  was  in  the  Tushita  heaven, 
where  now  Maitreya  waits ;  but  since  there  can 
only  be  one  Buddha  at  a  time  it  admitted  no  other 
Bodhisattvas.  The  position  was  attained  by  virtue 
practised  through  countless  existences.  But  pre¬ 
sently  there  came  to  be  many  such — hardly  any  of 
them  having  a  clearly  Indian  origin,  and  all  of 
them  being  better  known  in  China.  Yet  even 
among  the  early  Mahayanists  these  great  Bod¬ 
hisattvas  have  not  climbed  to  heaven  in  the  old 
way,  but  they  are  emanations  from  or  sons  of 
superhuman  Buddhas. 

Later  there  are  mentioned  millions  of  them, 
but  unnamed  ;  but  in  earlier  books  there  are  quite 
long  lists  of  names.  A  few  only  have  definite 


personality  and  importance.  Avalokita  and 
Manju’sih  are  of  supreme  importance;  Maitreya 
(who  is  on  a  different  footing),  Kshitigarbha, 
Samantabhadra  and  Mahasthamaprapta  are  the 
only  ones  besides  who  are  of  much  note ;  but  these 
are  all-important  in  Chinese  Buddhism.  See' 
separate  articles. 

Johnston  :  Buddhist  China. 

BGGUE,  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Canton 
River.  The  Chinese  name  is  Hu  men  tiger 

gate,  because  Tiger  Island  lies  inside.  From  this 
the  Portuguese  called  it  Boca  Tigre,  and  the 
English  corruption  of  this  name  is  Bogue.  But 
the  form  Bocca  Tigris  ( tiger’s  mouth)  is  in  more 
common  use. 

The  Bogue  Forts  are  celebrated  because  from 
the  early  days  of  foreign  intercourse  they  have  so 
often  obstructed  foreign  entrance  to  Canton  and 
have  been  so  often  taken  by  foreign  forces. 

BOGUE  TREATY.  .The  same  as  Hoomun 
Chai  Supplementary  Treaty,  {q-v.). 

BOHEA  Two  ranges  of  hills  in  Fukien 

on  which  the  tea  so  named  is  grown. 

BONAC,  the  name  of  the  first  French  agent 
at  Canton ;  the  beginning  of  French  trade  there 
being  in  1698.  See  French  relations. 

BONHAM,  SAMUEL  GEORGE,  Sir,  Bart., 
K.C.B.,  was  Governor  of  Hongkong  and  H.B.M. 
Plenipotentiary  and  Chief  Superintendent  of  Trade 
from  March  20,  1848  to  April  12,  1854.  He  had 
been  trained  in  the  East  India  Company  and  had 
served  the  Colonial  Office  for  ten  years. 

He  found  it  impossible  to  get  much  recogni¬ 
tion  of  treaty  rights  from  the  local  officials,  and 
once  started  for  Peking  in  the  hope  of  doing 
better.  Circumstances  prevented  his  reaching  the 
capital  and  no  tangible  benefit  resulted,  but  the 
Government  was  pleased  with  his  diplomacy,  pro¬ 
moted  him  from  C.B.  to  K.C.B.  and  gave  him  at 
the  same  time  a  baronetcy,  November  22,  1850. 

On  principle  he  put  men  with  no  knowledge  of 
Chinese  into  Consulships,  over  the  heads  of  inter¬ 
preters.  When  he  thus  treated  Mr.  Harry  Parkes 
the  latter  appealed  to  Lord  Clarendon,  and  Sir 
George’s  system  had  to  be  reversed. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebellion, 
and  through  insurgency  in  Kuangtung  not  connect¬ 
ed  -with  that  rebellion,  Hongkong  profited  by  the 
inflow  of  Chinese  and  Chinese  capital.  Sir  George 
took  the  bold  step  of  visiting  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  head¬ 
quarters  at  Nanking,  showed  the  rebels  on  one 
hand  that  they  could  expect  nothing  from  the 
British  Government,  and  on  the  other  hand  in¬ 
formed  the  Foreign  Office  that  there  was  nothing 
stable  in  the  movement. 

In  Hongkong  he  tried  to  introduce  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  Municipal  Government.  The  Colony’s 
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finances  were  in  a  bad  state  throughout  his  adminis¬ 
tration  and  he  was  obliged  to  reduce  expenditure  in 
many  directions.  The  commercial  prosperity  how¬ 
ever  was  very  marked.  Legal  enactments  under 
Sir  George's  rule  were  few;  they  were  mostly 
concerned  with  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  He  initiated  the  restrictive  policy  with 
respect  to  coolie  emigration  from  the  island. 
Questions  of  currency  were  much  discussed  during 
this  period.  On  the  whole  he  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  of  Hongkong’s  Governors, 
though  not  the  best-remembered.  Pie  died  in  1863. 

Eitel  :  Europe  in  China. 

BONZE  is  the  Japanese  bo-dz,  which  was 
their  pronunciation  of  the  Chinese  (S)  the  6th 
century  way  of  writing  Buddh ;  or  it  may  be 
Japanese  bo-si,  the  Chinese  fa-shih  vi £i]j ,  teacher 
of  the  law,  the  title  of  a  full  monk. 

BOOK  OF  CHANGES,  See  I  OKing, 

BOOK  OF  HISTORY,  See  Shu  Ching. 

BOOK  OF  POETRY.  See  Shih  Ching. 

BOONE  UNIVERSITY,  at  Wuchang,  belongs 
to  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission, 
(American  Church  Mission). 

The  pioneers  of  the  Mission  arrived  at  Wuchang 
in  June,  1868,  and  a  boys’  school  was  opened  in 
October.  In  1870,  land  for  the  erection  of  a  school 
was  bought,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Campus. 

The  new  boarding-school  took  the  name  of  the 
Boone  Memorial  School,  and  the  education  given 
was  wholly  in  Chinese,  half  the  time  being  allotted 
to  Christian,  and  half  to  Confucian  books. 

From  the  beginning  the  aim  was  to  prepare 
students  for  the  Christian  ministry,  but  non- 
Christians  were  admitted.  The  Divinity  school  was 
organized  in  1898,  with  four  students. 

In  1891,  English  was  added  to  the  curriculum. 
A  Collegiate  Department  was  formed  in  1903,  and 
graduated  seven  men  in  1906. 

In  1907  a  Medical  School  was  opened  as  a 
Union  institution,  but  difficulties  arose  in  connection 
with  it,  and  it  was  dissolved.  In  1909,  the  College 
opened  a  Medical  School  of  its  own,  but  after  two 
and  a  half  years  it  was  decided  to  send  the  students 
to  a  Union  Medical  College  at  Shanghai  formed  by 
St.  Johns  and  Boone  Universities  with  the  Harvard 
Medical  College. 

In  1909,  Boone  College  became  a  University 
and  was  incorporated  in  Washington,  D.C.  After 
the  Boxer  movement  the  Rev.  James  Jackson,  D.D. 
became  the  Head  of  the  College  and  began  to  plan 
its  extension.  In  the  pre-Boxer  days,  the  Girls’ 
School  and  the  two  hospitals  impinged  on  Boone 
College,  but  all  have  been  moved  out,  and  their 
buildings  appropriated  ;  other  handsome  buildings 
have  also  been  added  including  Ingle  Hall,  built 
in  memory  of  the  first  bishop  of  the  Hankow 


Diocese ;  Thomas  Hall,  in  memory  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Mission  in  U.S.A.  ;  and  a  University  Library 
which  is  open  to  the  public,  for  whose  benefit  the 
University  also  arranges  periodical  lectures  on 
important  subjects  of  all  kinds.  The  present  camp¬ 
us  occupies  24  acres. 

In  1911-12,  the  University  had  to  be  closed 
because  of  the  Revolution,  but  not  before  the  first 
■'‘bachelors”  had  graduated  (1911).  The  first  M.A. 
graduated  in  1915. 

The  first  troop  of  Chinese  Scouts  was  formed 
here  in  1913,  and  the  Scout-master  has  invented  a 
system  of  Chinese  signalling.  The  University  has 
its  own  Y.M.C.A.  as  well  as  Debating  Society, 
Alumni  Association,  etc.  The  College  students  all 
devote  their  Sunday  afternoons  to  outside  evangel¬ 
istic  work,  and  all  the  branches  of  Y.M.C.A.  work 
are  well  manned  and  supported. 

There  are  four  schools  in  the  University,  viz., 
Arts  and  Science.  Theology,  Medicine,  .and  Chinese 
Language  and  Literature;  and  Boone  Preparatory 
School  is  a  department  of  the  University  and  under 
its  government. 

Since  1911,  the  date  of  incorporation,  37 
students  have  graduated,  six  of  whom  are  in  holy 
orders. 

In  January,  1917,  Dr.  Jackson  retired  from  lire 
Presidency,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  A.  A. 
Gilman,  B.A. 

At  this  date  the  University  reported 

Foreign  professors . .  ...  12 

Chinese  professors .  21 

Other  ^x.mese  assistants  .  3 

Students  in  Divinity  .  10 

,,  College  .  54 

,,  Preparatory  School  267 

BOONE,  WILLIAM  JONES,  %  Wen,  one  of 
the  first  missionaries  to  China  of  the  Protestant 
Ejnscopal  Church  in  America.  After  graduating 
as  M.D.  he  reached  Batavia  in  1837,  and  worked 
among  the  Chinese  there.  In  1840  he  removed 
to  Macao,  and  two  years  later  to  Amoy,  where 
Mrs.  Boone  died  the  same  year.  In  1843  he 
returned  to  the  States,  and  was  consecrated 
missionary  bishop  for  China  in  1844.  Having 
married  again  he  returned  to  China  in  1845, 
and  settled  in  Shanghai.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  Delegates  appointed  to  translate 
the  New  Testament.  (See  Delegates'  Version). 
He  was  also  a  delegate  for  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but,  with  some  others 
of  the  committee,  seceded  and  began  an  inde¬ 
pendent  version.  In  1852  and  in  1857  he  again 
visited  the  United  States,  and  in  1863,  on  account 
of  Mrs.  Boone’s  health,  embarked  with  her  for 
Europe.  She  died  at  Suez,  and  he,  returning 
after  a  few  months  in  Europe,  died  in  Shanghai 
on  July  17,  1864. 
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BORAX  l^g&y'eng  sha ;  occurs  in  Anhui  and 
Kansu,  but  more  especially  in  the  lake  districts 
of  Tibet.  Borax  is  refined  at  Canton  and  in  other 
large  cities  and  is  used  in  glazing  crockery  and 
soldering  metals,  and  as  a  flux  in  reducing  the  silex 
in  glass,  enamels,  and  other  vitreous  compounds. 
There  is  also  a  small  amount  imported. 

Williams  :  Commercial  Guide ;  p.  111. 

BOTANSCON  SIN1CUM,  a  valuable  work  by 
Bretschneider  (g.v.),  published  in  three  parts,  as 
vols.  xvi,  xxv  and  xxix  of  the  Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.S. 

BOTANY  IN  CHINA. 

HISTORICAL— CHINESE  PERIOD. 

Did  the  Emperor  Shen  Nung|i|i  J|,  the  celestial 
agriculturist  ever  exist  ?  And  could  he  be  the 
author  (b.c.  2800)  of  the  most  ancient  Materia 
Medica,  the  Shen  Nung  pen  ts‘ao  citing 
One  thing  only  is  certain,  that  is,  that  from  before 
the  Christian  era  there  existed  in  China  a  medical 
plant-collection,  a  classical  Pen  tslao;  that  is 
probably  the  Shen  Nung  pen  ts‘ao  citing.  If  it 
was  composed  in  the  time  of  the  Western  Han 
(206  b.c. — 25  a.d.),  it  must  contain  earlier  materials. 
But  in  order  to  get  from  these  kinds  of  writing 
the  information  which  interests  us  most,  that  is 
to  say,  ideas  on  ethnography,  on  the  condition  of 
civilization,  etc.,  what  is  most  important  for  us 
to  know  in  the  first  place  is  the  date  and  the  place 
of  their  composition.  However  that  may  be,  after 
having  been  quoted  age  after  age,  and  then  com¬ 
mented  on  from  our  5th  century  onwards,  it  lost 
its  individuality,  since  its  text  is  no  longer  known 
to  us  except  through  a  work  of  1108  a.d.,  the 
Cheng  lei  yen  ts‘cio  Of  the  365  drugs 

enumerated  in  the  Shen  Nung  yen  ts‘ao  ching , 
about  240  are  plants.  A  good  number  of  them  can 
be  identified,  the  same  names  having  persisted  up 
to  the  present  day,  or  else  being  associated  with 
the  present-day  names  by  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  commentators. 

The  Erh  ya  fpf  Jfthas  already  the  most  positive 
proofs  of  antiquity.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
Lexicon  of  the  Shill  ching  ;  it  would  bring  us 
therefore  to  the  beginning  of  the  Chou,  1100  b.c. 
Unfortunately,  one  might  say,  it  was  completed  by 
Tzu  Hsia  qp  M>  Confucius’  disciple,  towards 
450  b.c.  Moreover,  it  is  written  in  a  style  of 
disconcerting  moderation.  The  commentaries  of 
Kuo  P'o  || l  a.d.  276 — 324  and  of  Hsing  Ping 

a.d.  932 — 1010  are  indispensable  to  understand¬ 
ing  it,  even  slightly.  There  had  been  figures 
illustrating  the  text  from  very  ancient  times.  One 
series  of  these  illustrations  was  due  to  Kuo  P‘o/ 
but  they  are  lost.  The  present  drawings,  256  in 
number,  go  back  to  the  Sung  dynasty  (960—1280 
a.d.)  A  certain  number  of  them  are  decipherable; 


some  others  are  still  of  some  help  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  text ;  many  are  vague  and  even 
incorrect. 

The  classics,  Shu  citing ,  Shih  citing,  Chou  li, 
Shan  hai  citing,  contain  a  large  number  of  names 
of  plants,  but  not  very  many  exact  data,  for  the 
meanings  of  these  names  are  often  uncertain,  to 
judge  from  the  varying  translations  and  the 
dictionaries. 

From  the  5th  century  b.c.  onwards,  the 
Chinese  Empire  expands  in  every  direction ;  the 
plants  noted  have  no  longer  for  botanists  the  same 
attraction  as  before.  More  important  still,  after 
the  adventurous  journey  of  Chang  ChTen  ^ 
139 — 126  b.c. ,  some  foreign  plants  become  acclimat¬ 
ized  ;  then  the  routes  from  India  introduce 
agricultural  products  along  with  Buddhism.  '  The 
story  of  these  importations  would  be  an  interesting 
one  to  follow. 

To  sum  up,  of  Chinese  Botany  before  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  we  have  valuable  indications,  but  they 
are  rather  vague,  and  too  scanty. 

Since  the  Christian  era,  the  interest  of  Chinese 
botany  changes  its  character ;  it  might  certainly  be 
said  that  the  number  of  Pen  ts‘ao  far  surpasses  their 
value.  Nothing  but  compilations  and  commentaries 
now  appear.  The  following  may  be  mentioned  as 
being  a  little  above  the  general  mediocrity  :  the 
Nan  fang  ts‘ao  mu  chuang  Aj ~fj  ~^T which  is  a 
work  of  pure  Botany,  for  the  southern  part  of  the 
Empire,  towards  300  a.d.  ;  the  T‘a.ng  yen  ts‘ao 
an  illustrated  work  of  the  T‘ang  dynasty, 
between  660  and  670  a.d.  ;  the  Chen  lei  yen  ts‘ao, 
mentioned  above,  which  preserved  for  us  the 
Shen  Nung  yen  ts‘ao  citing,  a.d.  1108;  there  are 
more  than  600  illustrations  of  plants  in  the  edition 
of  1468  now  before  the  writer ;  above  all,  the 
Chiu  huang  yen  ts‘ao  5|l,  a  collection  of 

plants  for  use  in  times  of  famine  or  Wild-Plant 
Herbal.  Composed  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century  at  K‘ai-feng  fu,  from  the  indications  of 
peasants  and  farmers,  it  contains  414  plants,  276  of 
which  are  now  described,  it  says,  for  the  first  time. 
Each  plant  is  not  only  described,  but  also  drawn, 
and  these  drawings  are  fairly  accurate. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  Pen  ts‘cio  hang  mu, 
the  great  classical  Treatise  on  Medicine 
(a.d.  1596).  It  is  still  no  more  than  a  compilation, 
illustrated,  (one  might  even  say,  disfigured)  by 
engravings  which  are  often  indecipherable,  copies 
or  deformations  of  older  engravings.  The  merit 
of  its  author,  Li  Shih-ciisn  2^,  lies  in  having 
having  brought  together  and  preserved  what  is 
best  in  its  predecessors,  and  in  having  given  a 
critique  of  them  which  is  on  the  whole  a  fairly 
judicious  one.  He  adds  a  fair  number  of 
new  plants.  There  are  over  1100  species  or  forms  ; 
the  drawings  number  742.  There  may  also  be 
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mentioned  the  Kuang  ch‘iin  fang  plu 
a.d.  1630,  fuller,  more  correct,  and,  above  all, 
better  printed  than  the  Pen  ts‘ao  hang  mu,  but 
without  engravings ;  and  the  large  Encyclopaedia 
Tlu  shu  chi  chleng,  Mflr .  a.d.  1726,  in  which 
320  books  and  numerous  illustrations  are  devoted 
to  Botany ;  but  this  work  is  again  a  compilation, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  science  marks  no 
progress.  On  the  other  hand  progress  is  shown  in 
the  C/iiJb  wu  ming  shih  t‘u  Pao  fifty/)  &  Pi  [fij-fN 
a.d.  1848.  The  author  Wtr  CrT-sun  gives 

us,  along  with  some  good  personal  remarks,  about 
1800  drawings,  certainly  the  best  that  Chinese 
Botany  has  produced  ;  many  are  quite  original,  and 
the  descriptions  are  minute  enough  to  extend  to 
the  stamens. 

The  works  on  Agriculture  ought  to  be  examined 
also ;  in  general,  they  have  the  good  and  the  bad 
points  which  we  have  noted  in  the  various  Pen  ts‘ao. 
I  shall  restrict  myself  to  mentioning  the  Nung 
ching  ch‘uan  shu  a.d.  1640,  because  the 

author  is  Hsu  Kuang-chT,  because  it  is  before  the 
writer,  and  because  it  is  really  well  done  and  well 
illustrated. 

We  will  omit  here  the  books  written  m  recent 
years  to  introduce  western  botany  into  Chinese 
literature ;  they  open  up  a  new  historical  phase. 

On  the  whole,  since  the  Shin  Nung  ■pen  ts‘ao 
ching  up  to  the  present  time,  Botany  has  progressed 
slowly,  but  surely  and  in  a  constant  manner.  Only, 
each  author  hardly  tries  to  do  more  than  prolong 
for  a  few  steps  the  furrow  at  which  his  predecessors 
have  toiled ;  there  is  no  scientific  thought,  no 
original  imagination,  hardly  a  care  for  material 
accuracy,  no  attempt  to  formulate  laws.  In  spite 
of  all,  however,  we  owe  gratitude  to  the  Chinese 
naturalists  for  this  continuity  of  their  efforts  in  a 
single  direction.  It  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
follow  up  the  stream  of  the  writings  of  the  past 
and  arrive  at  last  at  satisfactory  conclusions.  It 
is  thus,  to  take  as  an  example  the  first  of  the 
cultivated  plants,  the  origin  of  which  de  Candolle 
tries  to  find  ( L’Origine  des  Plantes  cultive.es, 
Paris,  1883,  pp.  23  sqq.) — it  is  thus  that  in  a  paper 
on  the  genus  Eaphanus  given  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
1914,  Mile  Trouard-Riolle  was  able  to  demonst¬ 
rate  that  the  races  of  the  Chinese  Radish  have  not 
varied  since  the  11th  century,  and  that  the  radish 
of  the  present  day  was  known  in  China  500  b.c. 
I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that,  according  to 
Bretschneider  (. Bot .  Sin.  ii,  p.  39)  the  name 
Vu  lo  pei  (lo  fe,  lo  fu)  given  to  the  Radish  by 
the  Erh  ya  is  too  similar  to  the  Mongolian,  Tibetan, 
Annamite,  and  Malayan  names  (. lob  in ,  laopang, 
lap]} ug,  lohac)  for  there  not  to  be  a  common  origin. 
The  Persian  name  turup  (turma  in  Mongolian 
comes  from  it,  it  is  said,)  reminds  one  remarkably 
of  t‘u  lo  pei.  One  is  tempted  to  conclude  from  it, 


a  little  contrary  to  Bretschneider,  not  that  China 
has  given  the  Radish,  with  its  name,  to  neighbour¬ 
ing  peoples,  but  that  all  the  East  and  the  Far  East 
have  received  this  vegetable  from  the  West, 
through  Persia,  or  even  from  Persia.  This  con¬ 
clusion  coincides  fairly  exactly  with  that  at  which 
DE  Candolle  arrives  (between  the  Caucasus,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Mesopotamia).  [As  regards  Japan, 
this  conclusion  ought  doubtless  to  be  somewhat 
modified ;  for  apparently  the  Japanese  language  has 
transferred  to  a  slightly  different  vegetable  the 
Chinese  name  lai  fuh^  §$,  in  Japanese  rai  fu  hu, 
according  to  Kaempfer,  Amoen.  exot.  823,  and  in 
common  Japanese  daikon .] 

Bibliography  :  — -  The  preceding  data  are 
nearly  all  taken  from  Bretschneider,  Botanicon 
sinicum,  Part  i,  1882,  London ;  Part  ii,  1892 ; 
Part  iii,  1895,  Shanghai.  A  complete  Bibliography 
of  the  subject  may  be  found  there. 

EUROPEAN  PERIOD. 

This  period  might  commence  with  Marco  Polo, 
but  let  us  go  on  immediately  to  the  16th  century. 
The  Portuguese  establish  themselves  at  Canton, 
Ningpo,  and  Chang-chcw  fu,  and  then  fix  themselves 
at  Macao ;  they  make  known  different  plants  ;  they 
introduce  into  their  country  the  mandarin  orange 
and  the  Sarsaparilla  ( Smilax  glabra). 

In  1581  the  Jesuits  penetrate  into  China,  and 
during  more  than  two  centuries  carry  on  at  the 
same  time  the  evangelization  and  the  study  of  the 
Empire,  particularly  the  study  of  its  Natural 
History.  Some  publish  their  observations 
(Martini,  1655,  Boym,  1656)  or  those  of  their 
fellow-workers  (Kircher,  1667)  ;  many  simply  send 
to  Europe  letters,  notes,  very  interesting  studies, 
quantities  of  seeds  or  some  living  plants.  Their 
names  are  known,  but  one  must  specially  note  that 
of  Father  d’Incarville,  who  from  Peking  and 
Macao  sends  (1743)  to  Bernard  de  Jussieu  a 
collection  of  270  species,  and  also  seeds,  notes, 
small  treatises,  and  a  collection  of  4059  Chinese 
drawings  relating  to  Natural  History.  The  series 
closes  with  a  work  still  considered  very  important, 
Flora  co  chinch  inens  is,  by  the  Father  J.  de 
Loureiro,  (a  Portuguese),  Lisbon,  1799,  in  which 
680  Chinese  species,  especially  of  Macao,  are 
described. 

During  this  time,  the  Portuguese,  confined  to 
Macao,  had  seen  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
dispute  the  Chinese  market  with  them.  The 
former,  from  their  Embassies  to  Peking  (1656, 
1666)  bring  back  at  any  rate  good  observations 
made  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire ;  their  different 
sojourns  in  the  Pescadores,  at  Formosa,  Canton, 
and  in  Fukien  permit  them  to  perceptibly  increase 
our  botanical  knowledge.  Only  moderately  success¬ 
ful  on  the  whole  in  their  dealings  with  China,  they 
succeed  better  in  Japan,  and  this  success  is  of 
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interest  to  us ;  for  it  has  meant  for  us  two  works 
which  for  the  most  part  belong  to  us,  Amoenitates 
exoticae  by  Kaempfer  (1712),  and  Flora  japonica 
by  the  Swede  Thunberg  (1784). 

With  the  English  exjiedition  of  1701,  Chinese 
Botany  enters  upon  a  more  active  phase,  thanks  to 
James  Cunningham,  whose  considerable  collections 
from  Amoy  and  the  Chusan  Islands,  published  by 
Petiver,  Ray,  and  Pluckenet,  came  together 
finally  into  the  hands  of  Sloane,  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  British  Museum.  We  may  also 
mention  the  learned  Swedish  travellers  Osbeck, 
Toreen,  Eckeberg,  Sparmann  (1751  and  1756), 
whose  collections  were  described  by  Linnaeus. 

At  the  same  time,  to  make  use  of  the  treasures 
received,  large  gardens  are  organized  in  England, 
France,  Holland,  and  Russia;  Ph.  Miller  publishes 
in  succession  his  eight  editions  of  the  Gardener's 
Dictionary ,  the  Hortus  Kewensis  appears  in  1789, 
and  in  1815  through  the  pains  of  the  two  Aitons, 
Lamarck  and  the  Abbe  Poiret  edit  the  plants  of 
Sonnerat  ;  Curtis’  Botanical  Magazine  is  founded 
in  1786  and  has  not  ceased  to  appear  since ;  other 
Magazines  still,  the  Bot.  Repository,  the  Bot. 
Register,  last  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  the 
great  florists  turn  their  attention  towards  China ; 
wealthy  amateurs  cause  plants  to  be  gathered  at 
their  expense  and  purchase  vast  collections,  Banks 
and  Smith  in  England,  Delessert  in  France.  But 
in  all  this  we  only  touch  on  the  southern  part  of 
the  Empire. 

Northern  China  is  no  less  favoured  than  the 
South.  Gmelin,  Pallas,  and  then  Bunge  explore 
and  describe  Mongolia,  Ussuri,  the  environs  of 
Peking.  Later  (1840  and  onwards)  Tatarinov, 
Maack,  Regel,  and  Maximowicz  continue  the  work, 
especially  the  two  last,  Regel  with  his  Tentamen 
Florae  Ussuriensis,  Maximowicz  with  his  Primitiae 
Florae  Amurensis  and  his  Decades  Plantarum. 
From  their  hands,  the  torch  passes  into  those  of 
Przewalski  and  Potanin,  who  make  us  acquainted 
with  Chinese  Turkestan,  Dzungaria,  Kansu,  and 
Korea. 

In  1840,  English  cannon  open  China  to 
European  commerce,  a  result  completed  by  the 
Anglo-French  expedition  of  1860.  A  wave  of 
enthusiasm  then  carries  botanists  in  all  directions. 
We  can  mention  only  some  of  the  hundred  of  names 
known  and  honoured  in  the  history  of  this  scientific 
campaign.  The  labours  of  Hance,  Champion,  and 
others  at  Hongkong  result  in  the  fine  work  of 
Bentham,  Flora  Honghongensis  (1861)  with  a 
supplement  by  Hance  (1873), — 1056+75  species. 
Fortune  (1843—1851)  makes  us  acquainted  with 
Kiangsu,  Chekiang,  Southern  Anhui,  Fukien. 
Hance  again,  by  himself  and  with  others  to  whom 
he  communicates  his  ardour,  gathers  together  in 
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42  years  (1844—1886),  from  all  the  provinces  and 
border-kingdoms,  22,000  species,  according  to  his 
reckoning,  (but  this  number  should  be  considerably 
reduced).  The  Plcintae  Davidianae,  of  the  Abbe 
David,  edited  by  Franchet  (Peking,  Mongolia, 
Shensi,  Kiangsi,  SsuclTuan),  counts  1577  species,  of 
which  247  are  new.  The  Abbe  Delavay  works 
from  1882  to  1896  in  the  country  around  Ta-li  fu 
(Yunnan)  in  a  district  as  large  as  half  a  French 
department ;  he  reveals  to  us  a  whole  new  flora 
there ;  he  sends  to  the  Museum  of  Paris  over 
4000  species  and  more  than  200,000  specimens. 
Augustine  Henry  vies  with  Delavay  in  Hupei, 
in  the  islands  of  Hainan  and  Formosa,  and  in 
Southern  Yunnan.  The  Abbe  Delavay  has  be¬ 
queathed  his  zeal  in  botany  to  his  colleagues  of 
the  Foreign  Missions  of  Paris,  who  are  evangelising 
Chihli,  SsuclTuan,  Kueichou,  Yunnan,  and  Eastern 
Tibet. 

The  Japanese,  who  came  late  to  the  harvest, 
are  distinguished  by  the  conscientiousness  and 
activity  of  their  labours.  We  might  mention 
Tentamen  Florae  Lutchuensis  of  Ito  and  Mat- 
sumura,  the  Flora  Koreana  of  Nakai,  and  other 
publications  by  the  same  author,  the  magnificent 
collection  of  works  of  Messrs.  Matsumura  and 
Hayata  on  Formosa,  of  which  8  volumes  have 
appeared,  7  of  them  being  by  Mr.  PIayata  alone, 
containing  215  plates  and  3325  species.  We  must 
also  mention,  in  connection  with  Korea  and 
Formosa,  an  incomparable  collector,  Father  U. 
Faurie  (died  1916).  Finally,  we  get  good  lists  of 
purely  Chinese  plants  from  Kiangsu,  Chekiang,  etc., 
from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Matsuda. 

Altogether  the  writers  established  in  the  great 
European  museums  seem  overwhelmed  under  the 
flood  of  materials  which  reach  them  for  description ; 
a  large  number  of  plants  have  not  yet  been 
published,  in  spite  of  the  devoted  efforts  of 
several — Hooker,  Franchet,  and  now  Mgnr.  H. 
IfevEiLLE.  (Bull.  Geog.  Bot.,  Repertorium  of 
Fedde,  Flora  of  Kueichou;  Flora  of  Yunnan  in 
preparation).  On  the  other  hand,  the  information 
necessary  for  study  is  scattered  in  all  the 
publications  of  general  Botany,  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Botanical  Societies,  in  special  Reviews  for  the 
Ferns  {e.g.  H.  Christ),  the  Mosses  (Gal.  Paris), 
the  Lichens  (Abbe  Hue,)  etc.  ;  and  even  in  the 
Floras  of  Japan  (Thunberg,  Siebold,  and  Zuc- 
carini,  Miguel,  Franchet  and  Savatier)  and  of 
Indo-Chine  (Lecomte,  Finet  and  Gagnepain,  etc.), 
and  finally  in  the  Prodrome  and  its  sequels,  and  in 
the  great  Indexes  (Kunth,  Walpers),  etc.  To 
direct  us  through  this  forest,  an  invaluable  guide 
is  the  Index  Florae  Sinensis,  by  Forbes  and 
Hemsley,  taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  Linnaean 
Society,  London,  1886  to  1905,  volumes  23,  26,  and 
36 ;  printed  separately  in  3  volumes. 
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Conclusion.  After  this  wonderful  putting  forth 
of  efforts,  do  we  know  the  Chinese  Flora?  Not 
yet.  The  Index  Florae  Sinensis ,  after  having 
enumerated  8271  Phanerogams,  roughly  estimates 
those  which  were  then  lying  hidden  in  the  col¬ 
lections,  and  arrives  at  a  minimum  total  of  12,000 
species.  Again,  the  discoveries  of  Delavay  and  of 
A.  Henry  were  already  leading  us  to  suspect  what 
Mr.  Hayata  (Formosa),  after  Missionaries  in  Korea 
and  western  regions,  has  shown  plainly,  namely, 
that  it  is  not  at  all  enough  to  explore,  even 
carefully,  the  country  surrounding  a  few  large 
towns,  and  to  pass  rapidly  through  several  districts, 
even  at  the  favourable  season ;  there  has  to  be  a 
methodical  exploration  through  all  districts  and  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  To  that  we  have 
not  yet  attained.  Let  one  read  in  Brets  chneider 
{Hist,  of  Fur.  Bot.  Discoveries,  pp.  1077 — 1090)  the 
list,  province  by  province,  of  the  collections  prior 
to  1898 ;  having  finished  let  one  count  also  that 
there  are  not  more  than  25  species  mentioned  for 
Anhui,  and  the  floral  page  for  Honan  is  still  blank, 
the  very  province  where  the  principal  Chinese 
Pen-ts‘cio  were  composed. 

Bibliography  :  —  Bretschneider  :  Early 

European  Bes  ear  dies  into  the  Flora  of  China, 
Shanghai,  1381;  Id.  :  History  of  European 
Botanical  Discoveries  in  China,  London,  1898 ; 
Cordier,  Bibliotheca  Sinica,  col.  442/508,  1498/1532, 
3031/86;  The  works  of  Messrs.  Matsumura  and 
Ito,  Nakai,  and  Hayata  are  published  in  two 
Reviews  :  The  Botanical  Magazine,  (Tokyo),  Journal 
of  the  College  of  Science,  Imp.  Univ.  of  Tokyo 
(each  article  is  for  sale  separately)  ;  the  leones 
Plantarum  F orrnosanarum  is  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Productive  Industries,  Government  of 
Formosa,  Taihoku.  [F.C.] 

BOURBOULON,  ALPHONSE  DE,  born  at 
Troyes  on  December  15,  1809,  was  attached  to  the 
diplomatic  service  of  France.  He  was  sent  as 
Minister-plenipotentiary  to  China  in  1851,  and 
again  as  Envoy-extraordinary  in  1859.  He  retired 
in  1866. 

BOURNE,  FREDERICK  SAMUEL  AUG- 
STUS,  was  born  October  3,  1854.  He  entered  the 
British  Consular  Service  in  1876,  and  in  1885-6  was 
employed  in  exploration  on  the  Tonkin  border. 
He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1890.  In  1896  he  was 
Consul  in  charge  of  the  Blackburn  Mission  ( q.v .). 
He  was  in  June  1898  appointed  Assistant  Judge  of 
JI.B.M.  Supreme  Court  for  China  and  Korea  and 
Judge  of  High  Court  at  Wei-hai-wei.  He  was 
made  C.M.G.  in  1909.  He  retired  in  1915,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

BOUVET,  JOACHIM,  one  of  the  five  Jesuit 
priests  sent  to  China  in  1685  by  Louis  XIV.  He 


was  born  at  Mans  on  July  18,  1656  and  died  in 
Peking,  June  28,  1730. 

Together  with  Gerbillon  he  was  instructor  m 
mathematics  to  K‘ang  Hsi.  The  Emperor  sent  him 
to  Rome  as  the  bearer  of  presents,  and  he  returned 
with  ten  new  missionaries,  including  Premare. 
From  1708  to  1715  he  was  engaged  in  a  survey  of 
the  Empire,  and  altogether  did  some  fifty  years  of 
scientific  work  in  China.  He  was  much  honoured 
by  the  Emperor.  His  works  are,  Present  Etat  de 
la  Chine,  en  figures  gravees  par  P.  Giffaet  sur  les 
dessins  apportes  au  Hoi  par  P.  J.  Bouvet,  Paris, 
1697 ;  Portrait  historique  de  V Empereur  de  la  Chine, 
Paris,  1697.  The  Library  at  Le  Mans  has  his 
manuscripts,  including  a  dictionary. 

B0V3DAE.  In  N.  China  and  neighbouring 
districts  there  are  fourteen  species  of  this  family. 
They  will  be  found  under  Yak,  Sheep,  Coral, 
Serow,  T akin,  Antelope. 

BOWEN,  GEORGE  FERGUSON,  Sir, 
G. C.M.G.  ;  Governor  of  Hongkong  from  1883  to 
1885. 

BOWER,  HAMILTON,  Sir,  was  born 
September  1,  1858,  and  entered  the  army  in  1880. 
While  captain  in  the  17th  Bengal  Cavalry  in 
1891,  he  made  a  journey  through  Tibet  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  from  Leh  to  Batang. 
He  thus  explored  at  least  eight  hundred  miles  of 
country  that  no  western  traveller  had  visited 
before,  most  of  it  over  14,000  feet  high.  From 
Batang  he  went  to  Shanghai  and  then  back  to 
India  by  sea,  reaching  Simla  twelve  and  a  half 
months  after  leaving  it.  This  journey  is  recorded 
in  the  Geographical  Journal,  I,  1893,  and  also  in 
the  book  lie  published  in  1894  under  the  title  Diary 
of  a  Journey  across  Tibet. 

It  was  on  this  journey  that  he  discovered  the 
important  manuscript  since  known  as  The  Bower 
Manuscript  (q.v.). 

He  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Thorold 
who  made  a  botanical  collection.  Fie  found  one 
flowering  plant  at  a  height  of  19,000  feet,  the 
highest  known. 

He  received  the  Founder’s  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  He  took  part  in  the  China 
Expedition  of  1900,  and  was  commandant  of  the 
British  Peking  Legation  Guard  from  1901  to  1906. 

In  1910  he  was  made  C.B.  and  K.C.B.  in  1912. 

BOWER  MANUSCRIPT,  some  writings  on 
birch-bark,  obtained  by  Bower  in  1890  at  Kucha 
in  Chinese  Turkestan.  They  are  in  Sanskrit,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  proverbs  and  medicinal  lore. 
The  date  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  earlier  than 
500  a.d.  Such  leaves  of  birch-bark  had  already 
been  obtained  by  Dutreuil  de  Rhins,  among 
whose  papers  they  were  found  after  his  murder. 
These  discoveries  led  to  Stein’s  explorations. 
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The  Manuscript  has  been  published  in  fac¬ 
simile  with  a  translation,  by  the  Archeological 
Survey  of  India.  See  below. 

Hoernle  :  The  Bower  Manuscript,  Calcutta, 
1893 ;  Lansdell  :  Chinese  Central  Asia ;  Hoernle  : 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  Journal,  1891. 

BQWRA,  EDWARD  CHARLES,  was  born  in 
Kent,  England,  in  October,  1841.  After  a  short 
experience  in  a  government  office  in  London  (which 
appointment,  one  of  the  earliest  obtained  on  the 
throwing  open  of  the  Civil  Service  to  public  com¬ 
petition,  he  relinquished  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Foreign  Legation  in  Garibaldi’s 
campaign  for  the  liberation  of  Italy)  he  came  to 
China  in  May,  1863  to  join  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs,  under  the  appointment  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Lay, 
then  Inspector  General.  Learning  Chinese  with 
facility,  he  was  sent  by  Mr.  (Sir)  R.  Hart  as 
English  interpreter  and  secretary  with  Taotai  Pin 
Ch‘un’s  mission  to  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
in  1856.  A  diary  of  this  mission  was  published  by 
the  Taotai  in  Chinese.  On  his  return  he  became 
Interpreter-in-charge  of  the  Customs  in  Canton  in 
1867;  Acting  Commissioner  at  Ningpo  1868-70; 
Acting  Commissioner  at  Canton  1870-2 ;  Com¬ 
missioner  at  Canton  1872.  In  1873  he  went 
to  Vienna  as  a  member  of  the  Chinese 
Commission  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  that 
year,  receiving  the  Austrian  order  of  the  Iron 
Crown.  He  died  suddenly  on  October  15,  1874, 
while  in  England  on  leave.  A  Chinese  student, 
a  man  of  wide  literary  and  historical  culture,  a  keen 
student  of  Natural  History,  especially  Botany,  and 
a  brilliant  writer,  during  his  comparatively  short 
career  in  China  he  contributed  a  number  of  valuable 
articles  on  Chinese  subjects.  Among  them  are 
The  Manchu  Conquest  of  Canton ;  The  National 
Monuments  at  Yaishan;  The  Liu  Family,  or  Canton 
during  the  period  of  the  Five  Dynasties;  Su 
Tung-po ;  Hainan  (China  Review,  1872-4)  ;  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  portion  of  the  Hung  Lou  Meng  (China 
Magazine  1869) ;  and  an  Index  Plantarum,  sinice 
tt  latine,  in  Doolittle’s  Vocabulary  and  Handbook, 
vol.  ii.  His  report  on  the  trade  of  Ningpo  for  1869 
ranks  almost  as  a  classic  in  that  branch  of  literature. 

Bretschneider  :  History  of  European  Botanical 
Discoveries  in  China. 

BOWRING,  JOHN,  Sir,  was  Governor  of 
Hongkong,  H.B.M.  Plenipotentiary  and  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Trade  from  April  13,  1854  to 
May  5,  1859.  He  was  born  at  Exeter,  October  17, 
1792.  He  was  first  engaged  in  commerce,  became 
known  as  a  linguist,  turned  to  literature  and  was 
the  first  editor  of  the  Westminster  Review.  He 
was  employed  by  the  Government  in  various  ways, 
received  from  Groningen  in  Holland  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  literarum  humaniorum ,  entered 


Parliament,  and,  having  had  money  losses  was 
glad  to  accept  in  January,  1849,  the  Consulship 
at  Canton.  Being  home  on  furlough  in  1853  he 
was  knighted  and  appointed  Governor  of  Hongkong 
in  succession  to  Sir  George  Bonham. 

In  1855,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Harry  Parkes, 
he  succeeded  in  making  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Siam.  The  scheme  of  training  Consuls  and 
supplying  the  service  with  student  interpreters  is 
due  to  him.  In  1854  he  went  north  to  the  Pei-ho 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  open  direct  communication 
with  the  Court.  He  had  to  deal  with  the  rabidly 
anti-foreign  Yeh,  Governor  of  Canton,  and  could 
make  no  impression,  though  he  saved  Canton 
from  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels  by  sending  a  force 
nominally  to  protect  the  foreigners  in  the  city. 
Sir  John  had  the  case  of  the  Arrow  lorcha  (q. v.) 
to  manage  in  1856.  In  the  hostilities  which 
ensued  the  foreigners  in  Hongkong  had  a  very 
unpleasant  time,  the  poisoning  of  the  bread  from 
the  bakery  of  Ah  Ltjm  ( q.v .)  being  one  incident 
in  the  troubles.  Sir  John  was  violently  blamed 
in  Parliament  and  was  replaced  as  Plenipotentiary 
by  Lord  Elgin.  Throughout  the  slow  war  the 
unrest  and  insecurity  in  Hongkong  continued,  and 
the  journalistic  scurrilities  of  the  Friend  of  China 
and  the  Daily  Press  made  bitter  the  life  of  the 
government  :  both  editors  went  to  jail,  but  Hong¬ 
kong  got  a  bad  reputation  in  England.  Sir  John 
also  suffered  greatly  through  conflicts  with  the 
Councal  and  with  law  officers,  and  had  much 
anxiety  over  the  finances  of  the  Colony,  and  though 
in  five  years  he  doubled  the  revenue  he  could  not 
make  it  equal  the  expenditure.  To  decrease  crime 
he  proposed  to  license  the  gambling  houses,  but 
the  Government  in  England  would  not  allow  it. 
Piracy  was  unusually  common  during  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  as  was  natural,  because  of  the  Arrow  war 
and  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebellion. 

He  was  not  a  popular  Governor,  and  was 
much  reviled  by  the  press  at  his  departure.  On 
returning  home  he  spent  a  quiet  life,  and  died 
80  years  old  on  November  23,  1872,  at  Exeter 
where  he  was  born. 

Eitel  :  Europe  in  China. 

BOXERISM.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the 
anti-foreign  disorders  of  1900.  The 
The  Cult,  organizers  called  themselves  §|3fi 'gj, 
The  Public-Spirited  Harmonious  Band.  By  others 
the  band  was  called  ^  gf ,  Bandits ,  or  j|| 

The  Public-Spirited  Llarmonious  Boxers,  so  termed 
from  the  boxing  antics  that  distinguished  it.  The 
fraternity  was  a  revival  of  an  association  long  exist¬ 
ing  and  never  wholly  extinct  in  Shantung,  which 
had  its  rise  in  political  unrest.  What  had  been 
under  a  ban  for  long  was  officially  recognised  and 
welcomed  in  1900,  under  the  title  of  Volunteers. 
They  received  help  from  Government  funds. 
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Once  started,  and  officially  en- 

Magic  couraged,  the  Boxer  movement  spread 
quipmen  .  w-^|1  grea^.  rapidity.  As  it  developed 

it  gathered  strength  from  certain  magical  ideas 
that  possessed  the  members.  Some  youths  were 
found  to  be  susceptible  to  charms,  and  were 
sedulously  trained.  These  were  taught  certain 
gibberish,  and  by  continuous  mutterings  of  their 
incantations  they  became  initiated  ( until 
finally  they  were  under  the  spell  (Jiffe)-  These  magic 
arts  stirred  the  popular  fervour,  so  that  the  people 
in  many  parts  lost  their  mental  balance,  and  came 
under  the  sway  of  wild  delusions.  Especially  did 
the  mysterious  and  miraculous  workings  of  the  Red 
Lamp  Society  confirm  the  magic  powers 

of  the  initiated,  and  increase  the  waves  of  terror 
and  inspiration  that  passed  over  the  people.  This 
Society  was  started  by  a  woman ;  and  young  girls 
wearing  red  trousers  and  girdles  joined  it  in  great 
numbers.  By  means  of  hypnotism,  administered 
to  a  youth,  whole  bands  reaped  spiritual  benefits, 
and  divine  powers  descended.  Millions  of  spirit- 
soldiers  came  to  encamp  with  the  faithful.  Then 
the  inspired  came  to  believe  they  were  endued  with 
qualities  that  gave  them  immunity  from  dangers, 
and  made  them  invulnerable  to  bullets.  These  ideas 
were  assiduously  diffused ;  and  the  superstitious 
people  readily  succumbed  to  these  wily  arts,  so 
that  generally  the  whole  of  North  China  became 
infected.  The  minds  of  men  were  disturbed  and 
awed  by  the  conceived  proximity  of  spiritual 
powers. 

Further,  the  people  attributed  to  foreigners 
the  possession  of  similar  powers.  Hence  it  was 
commonly  believed  that  these  spiritual  agents  did 
much  mischief  to  China.  Under  the  guise  of 
human  beings  they  bought  up  the  cereals  of  the 
land,  and  paid  a  good  price  for  them,  in  silver 
ingots.  The  cereals  were  whisked  away  and  the 
ingots  became  ashes.  The  land  was  under  a  cloud 
of  terrifying  superstitions  which  in  pagan  countries 
is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  rebellious  movements. 

Whether  the  movement  was  instigated  by  the 
government,  or  arose  independently  of  it,  is  not 
quite  clear  :  but  this  much  is  plain,  that  the  move¬ 
ment  was  led  to  rely  on  Imperial  favour  and 
protection ;  and  a  Prince  became  its  President. 
The  Government  in  turn  was  emboldened,  by  the 
rise  of  such  a  powerful  instrument,  to  try  con¬ 
clusions  with  the  foreigners,  and  drive  them  out 
of  the  country.  But  it  did  not  wholly  rely  on  the 
Boxers.  It  had  a  fairly  well  equipped  army. 
Prepared  thus  materially  and  magically  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people  of  North  China  embarked  on 
a  hazard  that  was  momentous  and  daring.  They 
proposed  to  challenge  the  world. 

Cause  difficult  to  trace  fully  the  causes 

that  led  to  such  a  challenge.  But  it 


may  be  concluded  that  the  sources  of  irritation  had 
been  in  existence  for  years ;  and  that  the  more 
recent  political  events  and  foreign  aggressions  com¬ 
bined  to  stir  the  Chinese  to  this  action  :  they,  on 
their  part,  being  ignorant,  conservative  and  bigoted. 

Some  of  the  indirect  causes  may  be  found  in 
the  pressure  and  encroachments  of  strong  nations, 
who,  through  the  discovery  of  steam,  were  breaking 
down  the  distances  of  past  times.  The  wars  of 
1842  and  1860  :  the  Japanese  conquest  of  Korea  : 
the  French  war  of  1884;  these  all  had  left  a  root 
of  bitterness.  The  introduction  of  the  new  learn¬ 
ing  ;  of  telegraph  wires ;  of  religion  supported  by 
the  sword,  and  the  establishment  of  churches,  called 
chiao,  (a  term  most  objectionable  to  the  Chinese 
mind),  disturbed  the  easy  routine  of  officialdom, 
and  created  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  Confucian- 
ists,  who  held  in  great  esteem  their  own  doctrine 
of  civilization.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  virulent 
Hunan  tracts,  and  the  constant  hostility  of  the 
literati .  Thoughtless  discussions  about  the  par¬ 
tition  of  China,  the  race  for  concessions,  for 
mining  rights,  and  railway  building  perplexed  and 
disgusted  the  Chinese  and  helped  the  growth  of 
hostile  feelings. 

Some  of  the  more  direct  and  immediate  causes 
were  the  Sino- Japanese  war ;  the  seizure  of  Port 
Arthur  (1895)  :  the  occupation  of  Kiaochow,  and 
the  menace  to  Shantung  from  a  military  despotism 
that  paid  very  little  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  :  the  proximity  of  the  Germans  to  the 
Taoist  settlement  on  the  Lao  Shan  in  Chi  Mi  (  g{]§|) 
which  aroused  the  fraternity  to  carry  on  a  pro¬ 
paganda  which  became  widespread  against  the 
foreigner  :  the  coup  d’etat  in  1898  :  the  internal 
movement  towards  reform,  as  seen  in  the  Reform 
Edicts  of  1898;  were  some  of  the  more  signal  and 
distinctive  acts  that  combined  to  bring  about  such 
a  state  of  anger,  uncertainty  and  perplexity  as  to 
lead  finally  to  war.  These  fires  had  been  smoulder¬ 
ing  for  long  as  might  be  gathered  from  sporadic 
anti-foreign  riots.  The  people  also,  in  many  cases, 
were  getting  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  their 
own  government  and  wanted  a  change.  The  Sibyl 
was  whispering  that  the  years  and  the  dynasty 
were  full.  Further  the  prevailing  distress  from 
famines  and  drought  was  a  factor. 

The  object  was  complex.  (a)  Un- 
doubtedly  the  chief  aim  of  the  move¬ 
ment  was  to  expel  the  foreigners  and  stamp  out 
foreign  religion,  Protect  the  country  and 

destroy  the  foreigner  became  the  motto.  It  was 
at  first  only  intended  to  terrorize  foreigners  and 
convince  them  that  China  was  no  place  for  them. 
Such  men  as  Li  Ping-h£ng  Hsu  T‘ung 

^^ij,  and  Kang  I  were  strongly  in  sympathy 

with  such  ideas.  They  wrere  no  longer  willing  to 
yield  to  these  constant  foreign  demands.  Their 
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ideas  were  patriotic  and  they  were  enraged  by 
foieign  dictation,  (b)  But  there  were  other  factors 
which  must  not  be  forgotten.  There  were  diverse 
interests  and  factions  in  the  State.  These  were  : 
(i)  an  attempt  by  the  revolutionists  to  discredit 
the  Manchus.  (ii)  Dynastic  and  Clan  factions. 
It  was  the  aim  of  some  to  oust  Kuang  Hsii  from 
the  throne,  and  the  name  of  the  substitute  was 
P‘u  Tsun  son  of  Prince  Tuan  (President 

of  the  Boxers). 

The  murder  of  Rev.  S.  M.  Brooks 
W-*  (December  31,  1899),  and  certain 

Outbreak  bellicose  Edicts  (1899)  blaming  the 
Governors  for  supineness  in  past 
years,  and  exhorting  them  to  more  watchful  atten¬ 
tion  against  foreign  aggression,  indicated  disturbed 
and  unsettled  conditions.  Letters  early  in  1900 
from  missionaries  and  others  warned  the  Legations 
of  impending  danger.  It  is  clear  the  Ministers  did 
not  apprehend  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  They 
totally  failed  to  see  the  significance  of  the  first 
coup  cV etat  of  1898,  or  of  the  second,  of  January, 
1900,  when  the  Emperor  was  deposed  :  and  they 
seemed  to  ignore  the  transfer  of  Yu  Hsien  (the 
Governor  responsible  for  the  murder  of  Brooks) 
from  Shantung  to  Shansi.  This  practical  acquie¬ 
scence  gave  courage  to  the  infatuated  reactionaries, 
and  weakened  the  authority  of  the  pacific  party ; 
at  the  same  time  the  difficulties  of  British  arms 
in  S.  Africa  did  not  pass  unnoticed  ;  the  reaction¬ 
aries  were  not  slow  in  drawing  certain  inferences, 
as  that,  if  a  few  farmers  could  win  victory  over 
a  great  power,  it  was  not  impossible  to  hope  for 
a  victory  for  the  Chinese.  Further,  the  transfer  of 
Tung  Fu-hsiang  from  Kansu  to  Peking  was  signifi¬ 
cant.  At  a  feast  in  San-yuan,  Shensi,  Tung  said 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  exterminate  nations. 
Thus  more  than  a  year  before  the  outbreak  an 
impression  was  made  that  China  was  preparing 
for  war. 

The  ^  *S  n°k  c^ear  wb°  were  res- 

Originators  Pons^ble  for  the  movement.  It  is 

almost  certain  that  the  Government 
had  a  share  in  it,  though  it  is  difficult  to  state 
precisely  how  far  it  intended  to  go.  Possibly  the 
authorities  at  first  saw  only  an  opportunity  in 
Boxerism  to  further  their  hazy  intentions.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  acted  without  popular 
support,  for  the  people  of  Shantung  in  particular 
were  enraged  by  German  militarism  and  the  vox 
populi  gave  strong  encouragement  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  carry  out  its  own  purposes.  Thus  confident 
of  national  support,  and  having  made  the  prelimin¬ 
ary  preparation,  the  Government  drifted  towards 
war  without  definite  declaration.  It  must  however 
be  remembered  that  the  better  informed  and  cooler 
brains  amongst  the  Chinese,  led  by  Kuang  Hsii, 
opposed  such  a  mad  policy,  clearly  foreseeing  the 


disastrous  results.  This  was  evident  at  the  Imperial 
Council  called  by  the  Empress-Dowager  for  opinion 
and  decision,  when  sane  advice  was  rejected  for  a 
policy  of  adventure. 

Since  1898  there  had  been  anarchy 
Outbreak  in  the  Imperial  Council  Room.  One 
Peking  and  party  wished  to  overthrow  Kuang 
Tientsin.  Hsii,  another  was  hostile  to  such  a 
movement  and  opposed  the  attempt  to  make  P‘u 
Tsun  the  true  successor  of  T‘ung  Chih  JfjJ  yfj  .  The 
internal  discussion  was  skilfully  suppressed'  by 
creating  hatred  against  the  Christian.  For  the 
anti-foreign  riots  were  undoubtedly  engineered  by 
clan  and  dynastic  dissensions.  Thus  the  political 
struggle  was  forgotten  for  the  moment  in  the 
popular  cry  of  “  away  with  the  followers  of  the 
foreigner.” 

It  was  the  severe  persecution  of  the  Christians 
in  the  South  of  the  Metropolitan  Province  that 
induced  the  crisis  and  determined  the  issues.  The 
Christians  were  accused  of  turning  av/ay  the  favour 
of  the  gods,  a  calamity  resulting  in  famine  and 
distress.  Soldiers  and  Boxers  fraternised.  Foreign¬ 
ers  were  warned  to  leave  Peking.  Servants 
and  helpers  deserted.  On  May  28  the  railway 
between  Peking  and  Pao-ting  was  destroyed,  the 
engineers  being  bravely  rescued  by  M.  and  Mme. 
Chamot.  Others  fled  to  Tientsin,  some  being  killed 
on  the  way ;  seventeen  missionaries  remaining  in 
Pao-ting  were  massacred  on  June  30  and  July  1. 
As  things  were  looking  serious  in  Peking  a  composite 
foreign  guard  of  340  men  arrived  (May  31)  ;  on 
June  2  two  members  of  the  S.P.G.  were  murdered 
in  Chihli.  On  June  6  an  edict  was  issued  pro¬ 
claiming  protection  to  Christians  but  it  was  without 
avail  because  insincere.  The  country  was  seething 
with  disaffection  and  foreigners  had  difficulty  in 
getting  to  the  safety  of  Peking.  On  the  10th  of 
June  Prince  Tuan,  head  of  the  Boxers,  became 
chief  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  Great  Powers  prepared  to  meet  the 
emergency.  On  the  10th  Admiral  Seymour  left 
Tientsin  with  a  composite  force  of  1800 ;  but  on 
June  24th  he  was  completely  cut  off,  and  though 
only  25  miles  away  from  Peking  was  compelled 
to  cut  his  way  back  to  Tientsin  where  he  arrived 
on  the  26th,  being  helped  by  a  small  Russian  force 
which  had  gone  to  his  relief. 

Events  were  moving  rapidly,  and  the  position 
was  getting  more  critical,  as  was  seen  by  the 
murder  of  the  Japanese  Chancellor  of  Legation 
Sugiyama  on  June  11th.  Tung’s  soldiers  persecuted 
Christians  during  these  days  and  thousands  were 
hounded  to  death.  On  the  13th  the  Austrian  Leg¬ 
ation,  etc.,  was  destroyed.  It  was  about  this  date 
that  the  Imperial  Clan  Council,  already  mentioned, 
met  and  decided  on  a  policy,  the  warlike  clans 
voting  for  war  a  V outrance  and  carrying  their 
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point,  in  face  of  the  wise  advice  of  cautious  and 
experienced  statesmen.  Ilsii  Ching-ch‘eng 
Yuan  Ch‘ang  ^  &B,  Hsii  Yung-i  {§§ 

and  Lien  Yuan  yc ,  were  put  to  death  for 

opposing  this  policy.  The  die  being  cast,  Yung  Lu 
§£  ||.  ,  wras  ordered  (  June  21  )  to  bring  in  his 

troops  to  attack  the  Legations,  Baron  von  Kettles 
having  been  murdered  the  previous  day.  Edicts 
were  issued  (  June  20-25  )  ordering  the  indiscrimin¬ 
ate  extermination  of  all  foreigners  :  but  until  the 
capture  of  the  Taku  Foods  (  June  17  )  no  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  had  been  made,  and  this  action  led  fho 
Chinese  to  put  the  onus  of  war  on  the  Powers. 
The  capture  of  the  forts  relieved  the  serious  pres¬ 
sure  on  Tientsin,  which  had  been  severely  attacked 
and  bombarded  by  Chinese  troops.  The  Arsenal 
was  captured  on  July  11th  by  the  Allies,  and  the 
city  on  the  14th.  The  relieving  force  arrived  in  Tien¬ 
tsin  on  the  18th  and  organized  the  relief  of  Peking. 
The  refugees  were  centred,  in  (a)  the  British 
Legation,  (  473  civilians  and  a  garrison  of  400 
men,  with  2700  converts  and  400  servants  in  the 
adjoining  compound  Su-wang  fu)  :  (b)  the 

Pei  T‘ang  or  North  Cathedral,  (  three  oir  four 
thousand  converts  under  the  leadership  of  Bishop 
Favier  helped  by  40  French  and  German  marines). 
In  these  two  centres  the  beleaguered  organized 
themselves,  and  withstood  the  half-hearted  assaults 
of  the  Chinese,  from  June  20  until  relieved  at 
3  p.m.  August  14th  by  a  force  under  General 
Gaselee. 

Yuan  Shih-k‘ai  maintained  order 

Provinces  *n  ®1jian^unS  by  a  ruthless  treatment 

of  the  Boxers.  Foreigners  escaped 

to  points  of  safety,  but  many  native  Christians 
were  massacred  and  much  property  destroyed. 

Shansi,  where  Yu  Hsien  was  governor,  suffered 
most.  Fire  and  sword  reigned  here,  Yu  Hsien 
himself  taking  part  in  killing  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  missionaries,  to  the  number  of  fifty-one, 
in  his  Yamen  on  July  9th  and  11th.  Some  parties 
were  able  to  escape  from  the  South,  but  through 
much  suffering  :  others  were  killed  on  the  roads  : 
some  wandered  in  the  mountains  until  the  storm 
blew  over.  Over  sixty  foreigners  were  killed  in 
the  province,  besides  those  already  mentioned  as 
massacred  in  T‘ai-yiian  fu.  But  a  party  of  fifteen 
escaped  from  Kalgan  across  the  Gobi  desert 
and  reached  safety  in  Irkutsk.  Native  Christians, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  suffered  cruelly,  a  great 
number  being  put  to  death. 

Foreigners  in  Honan  escaped  but  not  without 
many  difficulties.  Tao  Mu  and  Tuan  Fang  gave 
protection  to  foreigners  and  native  Christians  in 
Kansu  and  Shensi,  though  the  Boxers  were  active 
here  too. 

There  were  murders  here  and  there  in  the 
Central  and  Southern  Provinces,  the  most  notorious 


being  the  massacre  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Thomson  and 
party,  eleven  people,  in  Chii-chou  fu  on  July  21 — 24. 
Chang  Chih-tung  and  Liu  K‘un-i  in  compact  with 
the  British  Consuls  did  much  to  control  matters 
and  keep  the  peace  in  these  parts. 

The  proximity  of  Japan  did  much  towards 
quelling  Boxer  activity  in  Manchuria,  yet  there 
was  much  disturbance  and  foreigners  escaped  with 
difficulty.  Bishop  Guillon  was  massacred  in 
Mukden,  and  others  in  other  parts.  Many  Christ¬ 
ians  suffered.  The  Boxer  outbreak  in  Newchwang 
was  easily  suppressed  by  the  Russians  (August  4). 
The  Chinese  attack  on  Blagovestchensk  (July  18) 
was  met  with  savage  retaliation. 

.  The  court  fled  on  August  14th  :  the 

cd  iiinion.  wjfe  0f  Kuang  Hsii  being  first  forced 

to  commit  suicide.  It  travelled  via  T‘ai-yuan  fu. 
That  it  endured  much  suffering  may  be  seen  from 
the  Edict  giving  the  Imperial  apologia  to  the  world 
(February  14,  1901).  The  Emperor  says  “  on  the 
journey  between  Chang-ping  and  Hsien -hua,  I 
attended  the  Empress-Dowager  in  ragged  cotton 
clothing,  and  we  were  not  able  to  get  so  much  as 
a  bowl  of  congee.”  Prince  Ciiing  and  Li  Hung- 
chang  v/ere  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  out¬ 
raged  Powers.  Sir  E.  Satow  (from  Japan)  changed 
places  with  Sir  C.  MacDonald.  Li  had  moved  for 
peace  earlier  and  asked  the  good  offices  of  the 
Japanese  Emperor  without  result.  A  message  from 
the  Emperor  to  President  McKinley  on  the  23rd 
July  asking  his  help  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

The  Allied  armies  took  possession  of  Tientsin 
and  Peking  and  the  adjoining  districts.  At  first 
many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  composite  body  acted 
in  a  brutal  and  licentious  way.  Men,  women  and 
children  were  outraged  and  murdered  and  cities 
looted.  “  The  once  crowded  Peking  is  a  desert 
and  the  first  few  days  of  foreign  occupation  have 
seen  much  that  need  not  have  occurred,  and  will 
certainly  be  regretted.”  (Sir  R.  Hart).  Some 
foreigners  came  to  the  captured  districts  for  loot  : 
a  most  disgraceful  episode. 

Count  von  Waldersee  arrived  on  September  21 
to  assume  the  post  of  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Allied  Forces.  Punitive  expeditions  were  sent  to 
Pao-ting  fu  where  the  Treasurer  and  Tartar-General 
were  executed  and  others  punished.  Part  of  the 
wall  was  destroyed  and  reparation  for  outrages  was 
exacted.  The  expedition  destined  for  T'ai-yiian  fu 
went  no  further  than  the  Niang-Tzu  Kuan  pass,  on 
the  borders  of  Shansi.  The  U.S.  Minister  with 
justice  protested  against  the  military  action  of 
Count  Waldersee  round  Peking. 

Tentative  proposals  for  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  were  made  by  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
but  Great  Britain  refused  assent  until  satisfactory 
terms  were  arranged.  Finally  a  protocol  was 
signed  on  September  7,  1901.  The  more  important 
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items  were  (a)  an  indemnity  of  450  millions  of  taels ; 
to  be  amortized  in  39  years.  Interest  to  be  4% 
and  the  ta<ff  to  be  reckoned  @3/-  (b)  An  embargo 
placed  on  the  importation  of  arms,  and  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  all  examinations  for  five  years,  (c)  Punish¬ 
ment  of  principal  culprits ;  and  special  envoys  to 
be  sent  to  Berlin  and  Japan,  (d)  Cemeteries  that 
had  been  desecrated  were  to  be  restored,  and 
restitution  of  houses  and  goods  was  to  be  made, 
(e)  The  Legation  quarters  were  to  be  isolated  and 
the  Taku  Forts  razed,  (f)  Guards  were  to  remain 
in  Peking  and  keep  the  right  of  way  to  the  coast, 
(g)  Hortatory  Edicts  were  to  be  published  widely ; 
and  Commercial  treaties  to  be  amended,  (h)  A  new 
Foreign  Office  was  to  be  established. 

These  terms  were  accepted  on  December  27  and 
the  Court  returned  to  Peking  on  January  7th,  1901. 

Local  indemnities  were  paid  :  but  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Church  refused  any  indemnities  for  the  lives 
lost.  In  lieu  of  this  it  was  agreed  in  Shansi  to 
establish  a  University  on  Western  lines,  to  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  authorities,  and  under  joint  control 
for  ten  years  at  the  annual  cost  of  taels  50,000. 
The  buildings  were  an  additional  charge. 

Yu  Hsien  ;  Prince  Chuang  ;  ChT  Hsu  ;  Hsu 
ChTng-hsueh  were  executed.  Kang  I ;  Chao  Hsii 
chiao  ;  Ying  Nien  were  ordered  to  commit  suicide. 
Others  like  Yu  Lu  committed  suicide  without  the 
command. 
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m  8(6#  Commercial  Press  (?) 
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[E.M.] 

BOY,  the  term  commonly  used  by  foreigners 
in  China  to  denote  the  man-servant  who  waits  at 
table,  etc.,  not  coolie  or  cook.  Cf.  the  French 
use  of  gargon. 

BOYM,  MICHEL,  t'Slft&Pw  Mi-ke,  a  Jesuit 
missionary,  born  in  Poland  in  1612.  He  reached 
Tonkin  in  1645,  thence  went  to  Hainan  and  in 


1659  to  Kuangsi,  where  he  made  several  converts 
at  the  court  of  the  fugitive  Ming  emperor  Yung  Li. 
The  recently  baptised  princesses  and  Constantine 
(q.v.)  the  emperor’s  son  charged  him  with  letters 
to  the  Pope,  and  he  reached  Venice  towards  the 
end  of  1652.  His  mission  was  a  very  difficult 
one,  and  it  was  not  till  December  1655  that  he 
received  official  answers  from  Pope  Alexander 
VIII.  A  few  months  later  he  embarked  at  Lisbon 
with  eight  companions,  five  of  whom  died  during 
the  journey.  He  reached  Tonkin  to  find  the 
affairs  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  a  hopeless  state ; 
but  in  his  anxiety  to  be  faithful  to  his  mission  he 
plunged  into  Tonkin  to  reach  Kuangsi  by  land ; 
he  was,  however,  too  much  exhausted  by  his 
exertions  and  he  died  on  the  Kuangsi  border, 
August  22,  1659. 

He  made  a  word  for  word  Latin  translation  of 
the  Nestorian  Monument  inscription  in  1653,  which 
was  published  in  1667  by  Kircher  in  China 
Illustrata.  His  acquaintance  with  Chinese  was, 
however,  not  as  good  as  was  necessary  for  such 
a  task. 

His  writings  include  Flora  Sinensis,  published 
in  Latin  at  Vienna  in  1656.  A  French  translation 
of  it  is  given  in  Thevenot’s  Relation  des  Voyages , 
1696.  In  the  Vienna  edition  there  is  also  a 
picture  of  part  of  the  Nestorian  Monument.  Ho 
also  translated  a  work  on  medicine,  giving  a  list 
of  289  Chinese  drugs.  The  manuscript  had  to 
pass  through  Batavia,  and  the  name  of  the  Jesuit 
translator  was  there  removed.  The  work  was 
published  with  other  stolen  matter  by  Andre 
Ci.eyer  at  Frankfort  in  1682. 

Remusat  :  Nouveaux  Melanges  Asicttiques,  vol. 
ii ;  Havret  :  La  Stele  Cliretienne  de  Si-ngan-f-u, 
Part  2,  p.  331. 

BRACHYPODINAE,  a  Sub-family  of  the 
Crater opodidae,  containing  the  Bulbuls.  Pycnono- 
t/us  sinensis  Gm.  ;  China  to  the  valley  of  the  Yellow 
River.  P.  formosae;  Formosa.  P.  taivanus  Sty  an  ; 
Formosa.  P.  hainanus  Sw.  ;  Hainan.  P.  xanthor- 
rhous  Anderson  ;  S.  China.  P.  atricapillus 
Vieillot  ;  S.  China.  P.  burmanicus  Sharpe  ; 
Yunnan.  Otocompsa  jocosa  L.  ;  Kuangtung.  0. 
flaviventris  Tick.  ;  Yunnan.  Flemixus  castanonotus 
Swinhoe;  Hainan.  H.  canipennis  Seebohm  ; 
Fukien,  Kuangtung.  H.  flavala  Hodgs.  ;  Yunnan. 
I  ole  polti  Swinh.  ;  Fukien,  Kuangtung.  Hypsipetes 
amaurotes?  Temm.  ;  Chekiang.  II .  leucocephalus 
Gm.  ;  S.  China.  H.  concolor  Blyth  ;  Yunnan. 
H.  nigerrimus  Gould  ;  Formosa.  H .  perniger 
Swinh.  ;  Hainan.  Criniger  pallidus  Swinh.  ; 
Hainan.  C.  henrici  Oust.  ;  Yunnan.  C.  griseiceps 
Hume;  Yunnan.  Chloropsis  lazulina  Swinh.; 
Hainan,  Fukien.  C.  hardwickii  J.  &  S.  ;  Yunnan. 
C .  aurifrons  Temm.  ;  Yunnan.  Spizixus  semitorques 
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Swinh.  ;  S.  China  to  the  Yangtze.  S.  camfrons 
Blyth  ;  Yunnan. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine; 
Pycnonotides,  Phyllornitides. 

BRACHYPTERYGINAE,  a  Sub-family  of  the 

Crateropodidae  according  to  the  Fauna  of  India. 
The  following  Shortwings  and  Robins  belonging  to 
this  group  are  found  in  China  and  Formosa. 

Brachypteryx  sinensis  and  B.  carolinae  in  N.W. 
Fukien ;  B.  cruralis  in  Yunnan ;  B.  goodfellowi  in 
Formosa.  Larvivora  obscura  in  Kansu;  L.  davidi 
in  Ssuch‘uan,  T'aipei  shan  (Ch'inling) ;  L .  ruficeps 
in  T'aipei  shan  (Ch‘inling) ;  L.  cyane  in  N.  China 
to  the  Lower  Yangtze  and  probably  in  W.  China ; 
L.  sibilans  in  S.E.  China,  going  north  in  summer  : 
it  breeds  in  Saghalien. 

BRAHMA.  See  Fan  Wang. 

BRANCHES,  EARTHLY.  See  Cycle. 

BRAND,  ADAM,  secretary  of  the  Ides 
Embassy  to  China  in  1693.  See  Ides. 

BRAVES.  Properly  Chinese  soldiers  bear¬ 
ing  the  character  Jj|  [brave)  on  their  coats  behind  ; 
but  often  used  by  foreigners  of  any  Chinese 
soldiers. 

BRECON,  ROBERT  EDWARD,  Sir,  was 
born  in  Ireland  on  February  4,  1846.  He  first 
entered  the  army,  but  retired  in  1873,  and  joined 
the  Chinese  Customs  service.  He  was  Deputy 
Inspector-General  from  1898  to  1908,  then  Acting 
Inspector-General  till  1910.  The  Chinese  appoint¬ 
ed  him  to  a  Board  of  Customs,  but  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  the  British  Government  he  with¬ 
drew.  He  was  present  in  the  siege  of  the 
Legations,  1900.  His  honours  include  K.C.M.G. 
(1904)  and  many  from  foreign  powers.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Dublin  as  M.A.  and  M.B. 

BREMER,  JAMES  JOHN  GORDON,  Sir, 
was  born  in  1786  and,  like  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father,  entered  the  navy.  After  seeing  a  good 
deal  of  service  elsewhere  he  reached  Hongkong 
June  21,  1840,  and  had  the  naval  command  of  the 
Expedition  to  China  after  Admiral  Elliot  retired, 
and  before  the  arrival  of  Sir  William  Parker, 
that  is,  through  the  greater  part  of  1840-41.  He 
received  the  honours  of  C.B.  (1815),  K.C.H.  (1836), 
and  K.C.B.  (1841).  In  September,  1849,  he  became 
rear-admiral,  but  died  on  February  14,  1850. 

BRETSCHNESDER,  EMILE  VASILSE 
VITCH,  born  at  Riga  (?)  in  1833,  died  at  Pet- 
rograd  in  1901.  He  was  Doctor  to  the  Russian 
Legation  in  Peking  from  1866  to  1883,  retiring 
in  1884. 

His  writings  both  on  botany  and  geography 
are  extremely  valuable.  His  Botanicon  Sinicum , 
which  first  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 


Asiatic  Society,  N.  C.  Branch,  is  a  standard  work. 
Most  of  his  writings  are  in  English.  A  list  of  them 
is  given  in  the  Tloung  Pao,  1901,  p.  195.  The 
more  important  and  accessible  are  as  follows  : — 

Ta-Ts(in-Jcuo  Chinese  Recorder,  III; 

On  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Ancient  Chinese 
of  the  Arabs,  etc.,  London,  1871;  U eber  das  Land 
Fu-Sang,  Yokohama,  1876;  Elucidations  of  Marco 
Polo’s  Travels  in  North-China,  drawn  from  Chinese 
Sources.  By  the  Archimandrite  Palladius. 
(Journal  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  X,  pp.  1-54;  Notes 
on  Chinese  Mediaeval  Travellers  to  the  West, 
Shanghai,  1875 ;  Notices  of  the  Mediaeval  Geo¬ 
graphy  and  History  of  Central  and  Western  Asia , 
London,  1876;  Chinese  Intercourse  with  the  Coun¬ 
tries  of  Central  and  Western  Asia  during  the  15th 
century,  (China  Review,  vols.  iv,  v) ;  Mediaeval 
Researches  from  Eastern  Asiatic  Sources ,  London, 
1888;  Archaeological  and  Historical  Researches  on 
Peking  and  its  Environs,  Shanghai,  1876 ;  Early 
European  Researches  into  the  Flora  of  China, 
Shanghai,  1881 ;  Botanicon  Sinicum. — Notes  on 
Chinese  Botany  from  Native  and  Western  Sources, 
London,  1882 ;  History  of  European  Botanical  Dis¬ 
coveries  in  China,  London,  1898 ;  On  the  Study 
and  value  of  Chinese  Botanical  Works,  Foochow, 
1870 ;  Map  of  China,  St.  Petersburg,  1898 ;  1900. 

BRICK  TEA  is  prepared  in  Central  China  by 
softening  leaves,  twigs  and  dust  of  tea  with  boiling 
water  and  then  pressing  the  mass  together  into 
bricks.  It  is  much  used  in  Mongolia,  Siberia  and 
Tibet,  not  only  for  preparing  a  beverage,  but  also 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  easy  to  handle  and  transport. 

BRIDGES.  Since  the  character  Hang ,  a 

bridge  or  beam,  includes  water  and  wood  in  its 
composition,  it  has  been  assumed  to  prove  that  the 
earliest  bridges  were  of  wood.  This  would  only 
be  valid  if  the  character  were  in  its  original  form. 

Bridges  in  China  are  of  great  variety  in 
material  and  construction.  There  are  stone  bridges 
of  slabs  laid  on  uprights,  or  with  arches  of  various 
shapes  ;  wooden  ones,  simple  planks  laid  on  supports 
of  wood  or  stone,  or  arcade  bridges,  frequently 
found  in  western  China,  with  double  or  triple 
roofs  ;  pontoon  bridges  ;  bamboo  suspension  bridges, 
planks  laid  on  bamboo  ropes  of  perhaps  four  inches 
diameter ;  iron  suspension  bridges,  planks  on  iron 
chains;  and  Tibetan  or  Himalayan  bridges  of  a 
single  rope  of  twisted  bamboo,  one  end  higher 
than  the  other,  across  which  gravity  takes  the 
traveller  holding  on  to  a  pulley  or  slider.  A  good 
description  of  these  last  is  given  by  Ward. 

A  few  bridges  of  note  may  be  mentioned.  The 
Lu  kou  ch‘iao  ( cldiao  being  bridge)  across 

.the  Hun  river,  ten  miles  west  of  Peking,  is  called 
by  foreigners  the  Marco  Polo  bridge,  because 
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that  traveller  mentions  it.  It  was  later  described, 
but  with  curious  differences,  by  Le  Comte  and  by 
Magaillans.  It  was  first  built  in  1189  and  rebuilt 
by  K‘ang  Hsi.  (See  Yule’s  Marco  Polo,  vol.  ii.) 

The  Polam  Bridge  near  Chang-chou  fu 
in  |  Fukien  is  famous.  It  is  over  800  feet  long 
(Little)  or  about  2,000  feet  (Phillis).  Some  of 
the  stones  are  of  immense  size,  one  being  seventy 
feet  long  by  five  wide  and  four  thick,  its  weight 
being  estimated  at  107  tons.  It  dates  back  to  1208, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  ancient  works  in  China.  Its 
Chinese  name  is  Hu-tu  ch‘iao  Tiger  ferry 

bridge,  or  Chiang-tung  ch‘iao  East  of  the 

river  bridge.  This  is  according  to  Phillips,  but 
elsewhere  the  name  is  given  as  P‘u-nan  ch‘iao 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  foreign  name. 

Other  noted  bridges  are  the  Wan  shou  ch‘iao 
MlStli’  Foochow,  and  some  marble  bridges  at 
the  Wan  shou  Shan  Summer  Palace  near  Peking:. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  Yellow  River  was  first 
spanned  by  a  bridge  in  b.c.  257  by  the  Ch‘in  State, 
on  what  is  still  the  high  road  between  T‘ung-chou  fu 
and  P‘u-chou  fu,  near  the  end  of  the  river’s  south¬ 
ward  course  between  Shensi  and  Shansi. 

Davies  :  Yunnan;  Johnston  :  From  Peking 
to  Mandalay ;  Ward  :  The  Land  of  the  Blue 
Poppy;  China  Review,  vol.  xxii  :  Bridges ; 
Phillips  :  T‘oung  Pao,  vol.  v. 

BRIDGIVIAN,  ELIJAH  COLEMAN, 

born  in  the  United  States  in  1801,  the  first 
American  missionary  to  China,  was  sent  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  and  reached  Canton  in  1829.  Two  years 
later  he  founded  The  Chinese  Repository  and 
managed  it  till  1847.  He  was  first  President  of 
the  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  1857-59.  His  chief  work  in  Chinese  was 
the  translation,  in  collaboration  with  Rev.  M.  L. 
Culbertson,  of  the  New  Testament. 

He  died  at  Shanghai  in  November,  1861. 

BRIDGMAN,  JAMES  GRANGER,  a  relat¬ 
ive  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Bridgman,  who  arrived  in 
Hongkong  in  1844  as  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  He  died  in  less  than  seven  years,  at 
the  end  of  1850,  after  attempted  suicide.  He 
succeeded  Dr.  Bridgman  as  editor  of  the  Chinese 
Repository  for  eighteen  months,  and  he  published 
a  translation  of  Premare’s  Notitia  Linguae  Sinicae 
(Canton,  1847). 

BRSNJAL,  Solanum  melongena,  the  egg-plant, 
found  throughout  China. 

BR  SSTLES  Chu  tsung.  There  is  a  large 
trade  in  pigs’  bristles,  mostly  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  U.S.A.  The  chief  producing  dis¬ 
tricts  are  Tientsin  (20,000  piculs) ;  Chungking 
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(Pels.  15-16,000) ;  and  Hankow  (Pels.  15,000).  The 
best  bristles  are  about  five  inches  long  after 
trimming  and  bundling.  They  should  be  thick  and 
wiry,  long  and  of  pure  colour,  preferably  white.  In 
the  region  west  of  Chungking,  where  the  trade  has 
made  great  strides,  there  are  many  white  pigs, 
which  supply  the  best  bristles  in  the  market.  The 
collecting  season  is  from  November  to  April,  bris¬ 
tles  being  soft  and  useless  for  manufacturing  in 
the  hot  months.  Kueichou  province  and  Manchuria 
also  supply  the  market,  which  is  capable  of  exten¬ 
sion  if  the  suppliers  would  but  recognise  the 
necessity  for  careful  preparation  and  grading.  The 
bristles  from  South  China  are  inferior.  Many 
cleaning  factories  are  in  existence  in  the  large 
centres  of  the  trade.  Exportation  :  1914,  Pels. 
50,000.  Tls.  4,440,000;  1915,  Pels.  58,000  Tls. 
4,875,000.  In  1916  it  was  Pels.  62,787,  Tls.  5,534,684. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY, 

The,  has  its  chief  headquarters  in  London,  and  its 
China  headquarters  in  Shanghai,  with  sub-agencies 
at  Canton,  Hankow,  Tientsin,  Chengtu,  Yunnan  fu, 
Tsi-nan  fu,  Kalgan  and  Mukden. 

The  first  work  done  by  the  Society  for  China 
was  to  assist  in  printing  the  first  two  Chinese 
translations  of  the  Bible  made  by  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries,  Marshman  and  Lassar’s,  (Serampore 
1822),  and  Morrison  and  Milne’s  (Malacca,  1823). 
Liberal  grants  were  also  made  to  three  other 
early  versions  viz.,  Medhurst’s  New  Testament, 
Gutzlaff’s  Old  Testament,  and  Medhurst’s  New 
Testament  revised  by  Gutzlaff.  The  Society  also 
aided  generously  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  among  the  Chinese  in  the  East  Indies, 
Malaysia,  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  at  a  time  when 
it  had  been  forbidden  by  Imperial  edict  to  print 
or  circulate  the  Bible  in  China  itself,  and  made 
grants  towards  the  many  voyages  of  Gutzlaff, 
Medhurst  and  others  up  and  down  the  coast. 

The  first  agent  of  the  Society  was  Mr.  G. 
Tradescant  Lay  sent  out  to  Macao  in  1836,  and 
about  this  time  Chinese  distributors  were  first 
employed.  After  the  cession  of  Hongkong  in  1842, 
this  colony  was  made  the  Society’s  centre,  and  the 
Delegates’  Version  (1850-4)  was  practically  financed 
by  the  Society,  as  also  the  mandarin  version  of 
the  same,  first  printed  in  1857. 

In  1860,  missionary  travel  in  the  interior 
became  possible  under  the  treaty  of  Peking,  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Wylie  ( q.v .)  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  L.M.S.  Press  in  Shanghai,  became 
agent  for  the  B.  and  F.B.S.  and  itinerated  in 
seventeen  of  the  eighteen  provinces,  being  the 
first  Protestant  missionary  to  visit  most  of  the 
ground  he  traversed.  He  also  introduced  the 
practice  of  selling  the  Scriptures  at  a  low  price 
instead  of  giving  them  away. 
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At  first  the  sales  were  slow,  but  aided  by  the 
employment  of  Europeans  as  colporteurs  they 
increased  until  in  1875  they  reached  100,000.  Free 
grants  were  not  done  away  with,  but  have  always 
been  made  on  a  generous  scale ;  and  as  versions  of 
the  Bible  were  made  in  the  southern  colloquials,  both 
in  character  and  Roman  letters,  the  Society  printed 
and  published  them. 

Corresponding  committees  were  early  formed, 

the  first  being  at  Shanghai  in  1849  ;  and  in  1879, 

an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  C.I.M.  whereby 

some  of  its  agents  combined  colportage  with 

evangelistic  work,  by  which  means  a  very  large 

number  of  cities,  especially  in  North  China,  were 

first  provided  with  the  Scriptures.  The  growth  in 

the  use  of  Chinese  colporteurs  was  also  steady, 

reaching  115  in  1890. 

* 

When  at  the  Missionary  Conference  of  that 
year,  the  “Union”  versions  were  decided  upon, 
the  cost  of  producing  them  was  divided  between 
the  B.  &  F.B.S.  and  the  American  Bible  Society 
and  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  which 
had  now  entered  the  field.  Some  years  later  the 
whole  field  was  divided  into  sub-agencies,  replacing 
the  earlier  “Corresponding  committees”  which  had 
only  advising  power,  and  various  other  improve¬ 
ments  were  introduced. 

Since  its  first  entrance  into  China  the  B.  and 
F.B.S.  has  brought  out  in  Chinese  177  versions  of 
Scripture  (mostly  portions)  independently,  and  36 
in  conjunction  with  other  Bible  Societies ;  and  6 
in  Tibetan,  and  5  in  Mongolian. 

The  report  for  the  year  ending  December,  1916, 
gives  the  following  figures  : — 

Colporteurs  partly  or  wholly  em¬ 
ployed  .  464 

Bible-women  .  25 

Bibles,  Testaments  and  portions 
printed  . 3,116,168 

Volumes  issued  .  2,732,030 

,,  circulated  . 2,316,578 

BRITISH  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

(Shanghai),  The,  was  formed  in  1915,  with  the 
usual  objects  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  with 
aims  emphasized  by  the  war.  Its  intention  was  to 
be  a  Chamber  for  China,  Shanghai  being  regarded  as 
a  branch  only  of  a  wide  organization,  and  an  invit¬ 
ation  was  sent  to  all  the  ports  asking  business  men 
and  firms  to  join,  and  to  form  local  committees. 

Members  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  thirty  taels 
and  an  annual  subscription  of  the  same  amount. 
The  British  Consul-General,  Sir  Everaiid  Fraser, 
K.C.M.G.  became  Honorary  President,  and  the 
the  British  Commercial  Attache,  Mr.  Archibald 
Rose,  C.I.E.  the  Vice-President.  There  are  252 
members  in  1917. 


A  monthly  Journal  is  issued  for  the  confidential 
information  of  members,  the  first  number  being 
dated  September,  1915,  and  a  Chinese  Journal  is 
also  distributed  among  Chinese  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  ;  the  circulation  in  1917  being  800  and  13,000 
respectively.  A  Language  School  has  been  establish¬ 
ed  and  has  great  success. 

BROLLO,  BASILIO,  a  Franciscan  mission¬ 
ary,  born  at  Gemona  (often  found  wrongly  written 
as  Glemona)  in  Italy,  March  25,  1648 ;  he  left  for 
China  in  1680,  worked  in  Hu-kuang  and  Siam, 
was  made  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Shensi  in  1700  and 
died  in  that  province,  on  August  13,  1703,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cordier  who  however  gives  no  authority ; 
or  July  16,  1704,  according  to  a  sketch  of  his 
life  published  in  Italy  in  1890;  on  July  16,  1706, 
according  to  Father  Kennelly,  s.j.  ;  or  September 
17,  1706,  according  to  Father  de  Moidrey,  [La 
Hierarchic  Catholique,  p.  46).  See  Dictionaries. 

BRONZE.  The  art  of  moulding  and  chiselling 
bronze  was  developed  in  China  in  very  early  times ; 
and  besides  all  the  references  to  it  in  ancient 
literature  we  have  many  actual  specimens  of 
bronze  art  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Chou 
and  Shang  dynasties.  According  to  the  Shu  Ching 
the  famous  Nine  Tripods  were  made  still  earlier, 
in  the  Hsia  dynasty.  They  were  made  of  metal 
included  in  tribute  sent  from  the  nine  j^rovinces, 
and  each  had  the  map  of  a  province  carved  on  it. 
But  there  are  now  no  examples  which  can  be  with 
certainty  ascribed  to  the  Hsia  period. 

Bronzes  are  practically  imperishable,  and  earlier 
specimens  are  becoming  more  instead  of  less 
numerous.  It  is  supposed  that  bronze  vessels  with 
inscriptions  on  them  were  hidden  away  in  great 
numbers  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  books ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  now  continue  to  be 
yielded  from  the  soil.  In  the  earliest  examples  the 
form  is  simple  and  the  ornamentation  is  severe. 
Those  before  ChTn  Shih  Huang  Ti,  that  is, 
belonging  to  the  three  dynasties  Hsia,  Shang  and 
Chou,  are  considered  by  Chinese  as  a  first  class, 
while  all  later  bronzes  are  placed  in  the  second 
class.  The  Ch‘in  |£|  and  Han  work  is  generally  in 
imitation  of  previous  art,  but  in  the  T‘ang  and 
Sung  periods  a  new  originality  is  found. 

Bronzes  have  been  for  many  centuries  the 
objects  of  minute  and  loving  study,  and  there  have 
been  many  important  works  written  on  them.  One 
of  the  best  known  of  these  is  the  Po  leu  t‘u  tie’ll 
issued  in  the  Sung  dynasty.  The  interest  is  not 
only  aesthetic  or  antiquarian,  but  because  the 
earliest  forms  of  the  Chinese  written  character  are 
found  on  bronzes.  The  Shang  inscriptions  are  few, 
but  there  are  many  from  the  Chou  period.  These 
are  always  incised,  while  later  specimens  in  the 
Han  dynasty  are  in  relief.  At  least  it  is  so  said 
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in  Strehlneek  ;  but  these  easy  dicta  are  often 
snares  to  the  amateur.  Giles,  translating  Chao 
Hsi-ku,  states  that  “under  the  three  early 
dynasties,  inscriptions  were  cast  in  intaglio.  .  .  . 
From  the  Han  dynasty  onwards  the  inscriptions 
were  either  in  rilievo,  ...  or  they  were  incised 
with  tools,”  etc. 

After  the  form  and  the  inscription  the  most 
important  matter  is  the  patina.  The  colour, 
brilliance,  etc.,  of  this  depend  partly  on  the  alloy, 
— on  the  presence  of  gold  or  silver  with  the  lead, 
tin,  etc.  ;  partly  on  the  conditions  in  which  the 
articles  lay  buried,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  water 
with  which  they  might  be  in  contact,  and  so  on. 

Among  many  famous  bronzes  which  might  be 
mentioned,  a  bowl  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
is  of  great  interest  and  has  given  rise  to  much 
instructive  controversy.  Some  assert  that  while 
the  vessel  is  possibly  antique  the  inscription  has 
been  incised  later ;  these  include  Giles,  Chavannes, 
Pelliot  and  Vissiere.  Others  claim  that  the  bowl 
and  inscription  belong  to  the  7th  century  b.c. 
Parker,  Hopkins  and  Bhsiiell  support  this  claim. 

Bushell  :  Chinese  Art;  Paleologue  :  A’ Art 
chinojs;  Giles:  Adversaria  Sinica,  No.  9; 
Stanley:  Journal ,  N .C  .B.B.A.S.,  vol.  xliii ; 
Ferguson  :  Early  Chinese  Bronzes,  ibid.  vol.  xlvii ; 
Strehlneek  :  Chinese  Pictorial  Art ;  Thom  :  B.A.S. 
Journal,  vols.  i  &  ii,  1834-5. 

BRONZE  DRUMS.  These  are  curious 
remnants  of  ancient  culture,  found  from  the 
Yang-tze  down  to  the  Malay  peninsula.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  emblems  of  authority  or  to  be 
associated  with  worship.  Hirth  has  proposed 
to  class  all  the  aboriginal  races  who  use  or  have 
used  them  under  the  name  ‘  Bronze  drum  nations.’ 
The  northern  representatives  were  Man  tribes 
of  the  Ch‘u  State,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  at 
present  whether  the  southern  ‘  bronze  drum 
nations  ’  had  any  connection  with  China  in 
prehistoric  times  or  not.  See  Man-tzu. 

Hirth  :  The  Ancient  History  of  China. 
BRUCE,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  ADOL- 
phus,  the  Hon.,  brother  of  Lord  Elgin,  ( q.v .)  was 
born  April  14,  1814,  and  died  in  the  U.S.A.  on 
September  19,  1867.  He  was  sent  to  China  to 
exchange  the  ratifications  of  the  Tientsin  Treaty, 
but  was  stopped  by  the  Taku  forts  (June,  1859). 

After  the  War  which  followed  this  treachery, 
Bruce  arrived  in  Peking  as  Minister-plenipotentiary 
on  March  26,  1861.  The  crushing  of  the  T‘ai  P‘ing 
rebellion  and  the  incident  of  the  Lay-Osborne 
Flotilla  belong  to  his  period  of  administration. 

He  left  Peking  on  his  appointment  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1865,  having  received  the  honour  of  K.C.B. 
in  1862. 

BUBBLING  W  E  L  L  ^  $j| /kw  yen,  sea’s  eye, 
a  well  at  Shanghai,  about  three  miles  west  from 


the  Bund,  in  the  road  to  which  it  has  given  its 
(foreign)  name.  The  water  is  foul  drainage  and 
the  bubbling  is  through  the  escape  of  noxious  gas 
which,  it  is  said,  can  be  ignited. 

The  well  was  originally  on  a  canal,  and  the 
water  near  by  is  said  to  have  been  quite  warm 
about  3  feet  beneath  the  surface.  There  was 
formerly  a  pavilion  over  it  with  the  inscription 
“  the  fountain  that  bubbles  towards  Heaven.” 
Two  inscriptions  are  now  decorating  it,  one  stating 
that  it  is  the  sixth  spring  of  the  Empire,  the  other 
announcing  that  it  is  the  spot  where  the  autras 
were  listened  to.  (The  reference  is  to  a  legend  of 
some  frogs  who  were  much  impressed  by  the  reading 
of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures). 

The  Chinese  name  of  the  Bubbling  Well  Road 
is  Ching  an  ssu  hi  .  the  C'hing  an  ssu  or 

temple  being  near  the  well  3  it  is  said  to  have  been 
built  in  a.d.  250. 

BUDDHA’S  HAND.  See  Oranges. 

BUDDHISM  IN  CHINA.  Ch  inese  writers 
give  various  accounts  of  the  introduction  of  Bud¬ 
dhism.  The  Fa  Yiian  Chat  Lin$$fi completed 
in  668  by  the  Buddhist  priest  Tag  Shih  says 

that  as  early  as  b.c.  217  a  native  of  India  (known 
in  China  as  Li  Fang  flj  g§)  arrived  with  seventeen 
companions  at  the  capital,  Hsi-an,  as  Buddhist 
missionaries,  and  that  they  were  imprisoned  by 
the  reigning  First  Emperor,  but  were  miraculously 
set  at  liberty. 

The  same  work  gives  a  mass  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  Buddhist  books  were  known  in  China 
before  the  Ch‘in  dynasty,  and  says  they  were 
among  those  burned  by  the  First  Emperor,  though 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  at  this  time 
Buddhist  doctrine  had  been  collected  in  written 
form  even  in  India.  Another  statement  (quoted 
by  Rf.musat)  is  that  in  b.c.  122,  .during  a  military 
expedition  of  the  Chinese  to  a  “  country  beyond 
Yarkand,”  sent  by  the  Flan  Emperor  Wu  Ti,  a 
gclden  statue  of  Buddha  was  taken  and  brought 
back  to  the  court,  with  some  account  of  his 
religion. 

All  these  statements  are  questioned  by  critics. 
Yet  even  if  we  doubt  the  existence  of  Indian 
influence  on  the  Chinese  thought  found  in  Taoism, 
there  must  have  been  considerable  intercourse  with 
India  from  very  early  times.  However,  neither 
Ssu-ma  ChTen,  nor  the  Plistory  of  the  Western  Han 
Dynasty  (206  b.c.  to  24  a.d.)  says  anything  about 
Buddha  or  Buddhism,  and  it  is  supposed  they 
would  have  mentioned  its  introduction  had  they 
known  of  it.  Giles  however  thinks  the  evidence 
for  the  above  stories  as  good  as  that  for  the 
authorized  version,  which  is,  that  Buddhism  was 
introduced  into  China  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Ming  Ti,  (58-76  a.d.)  of  the  Eastern  Han.  It  is 
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said  that  about  63,  the  Emperor  had  a  dream  in 
which  he  saw  “a  high  shining  gold  image  of  a  god, 
which  appeared  to  him,  and  entered  his  palace.” 
A  courtier  (some  say  the  Emperor’s  brother), 
interpreted  the  dream  by  saying  the  gold  image 
was  Buddha,  who  thus  demanded  to  be  worshipped 
in  China ;  as  a  consequence,  the  Emperor  sent  an 
embassy  of  eighteen  men  to  India,  to  ask  for 
Buddhist  books  and  teachers.  The  messengers 
left  the  capital  (Lo-yang,  now  Iionan  fu)  in  63, 
and  travelled  across  Central  Asia,  until  they  reach¬ 
ed  Khotan.  The  exact  dates  both  of  the  dream 
and  of  the  return,  differ  in  different  accounts. 
The  embassy  brought  back  with  it  images  of 
Buddha,  Buddhist  Scriptures,  and  two  Buddhist 
monks,  Kas’yapa  Matanga,  known  to  the  Chinese 
as  Sh£  Mo  Teng  Jig  jy§,  and  Gobarana  or  Chu 
Fa-lan  ,  i.e.,  Fa-lan  from  India.  (The 

former  died  soon  after  his  arrival,  the  second  died, 
also  in  China,  at  over  60  years  of  age).  They 
came  with  white  horses,  and  for  this  reason,  the 
first  temple,  which  was  erected  in  the  capital,  was 
called  Pai  Ma  Ssu,  White  Horse  Temple.  They 
soon  began  the  translation  of  various  sacred  books, 
and  a  Life  of  Buddha  from  northern  tradition, 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  translated  con¬ 
troversial  matter,  nor  to  have  stood  definitely  f)or 
Mahayanist  views.  The  stream  of  Indian  mission¬ 
aries  who  followed  them  continued  for  600  or  700 
years. 

The  new  religion,  though  under  the  direct 
patronage  of  the  Emperor,  did  not  make  rapid 
progress.  For  250  years  its  authorized  represent¬ 
atives  were  all  foreigners,  whose  most  important 
work  was  the  translation  of  the  Buddhist  Canon, 
which  went  on  steadily  all  the  time.  In  the  2nd 
century,  an  Indian  translator  named  by  the  Chinese 
Chi  Kung-ming,  did  40  years’  work  at  Lo-yang, 
producing,  inter  alia,  the  first  Chinese  version  of 
the  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  books  were  produced  before  the  Han  dynasty 
closed ;  and  during  the  Three  Kingdoms,  trans¬ 
lators  were  still  busy,  one  of  them  being  tutor  to 
the  crown  prince  of  the  Wu  Kingdom,  at  Nanking. 

The  first  Chinese  name  among  the  translators 
is  found  under  the  Western  Chin  ^  dynasty. 

Buddhism  greatly  prospered  among  the  less 
civilized  of  the  short-lived  states  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.  The  second  prince  of  the  later 
Chao  (in  modern  Chihli  and  Shansi),  gave 

permission  in  335  for  native  Buddhists  to  take 
monastic  vows  :  42  convents  were  soon  erected  in 
the  capital  alone  :  and  in  381,  nine-tenths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  North-west  China  were  estimated 
to  be  Buddhists. 

The  Eastern  Chin  favoured  the  religion,  and 
the  9th  Emperor  Hsiao  Wu  Ti  (373-397)  became  a 
Buddhist,  the  first  Emperor  to  do  so.  About  this 


time  the  first  ruler  of  the  Posterior  CKin 
state  (parts  of  modern  Shensi  and  Kansu),  did  the 
same ;  and  his  successor  was  an  ardent  disciple, 
who  in  405  gave  a  title  and  a  hall  to  Kumarajiva, 
( and  commanded  him  to  retranslate  the 
principal  Buddhist  classics,  the  former  translations 
having  been  very  poor  and  not  direct  from  the 
Sanskrit.  This  Indian’s  name  can  be  seen  to  this 
day  on  the  first  page  of  the  chief  Buddhist  books. 
He  was  assisted  by  800  priests,  and  300  volumes 
were  produced. 

About  this  time  enthusiastic  Chinese  Buddhists 
began  to  make  pilgrimages  to  India,  bringing  back 
legends,  manuscripts  and  information ;  and  in 
some  cases  writing  accounts  of  their  adventures. 

The  most  famous  of  these  early  pilgrims  was 
Fa  Hsien  who  left  home  in  399,  and 

returned  in  414.  (For  later  pilgrims,  see  Sung 
Yiin ;  Hsiian  Tsang ;  I  Ching). 

The  Chin  dynasty  fell  in  420,  the  Tartar  Wei 
getting  the  northern  states,  and  the  Chinese  Sung 
the  southern ;  and  with  this  change  came  the  first 
persecution  of  the  Buddhists,  both  in  the  North 
and  South. 

Image-making  and  the  building  of  temples 
were  forbidden,  and  in  the  north  the  Buddhists 
themselves  were  severely  dealt  with.  In  426,  the 
Wei  Emperor  decreed  that  all  Buddhist  books  and 
images  should  be  destroyed,  and  many  priests 
suffered  death. 

In  451,  however,  his  successors  rescinded 
this  edict,  and,  as  compensation,  permitted  a 
temple  to  be  built  in  every  city,  and  40  or  50  of 
the  inhabitants  to  take  the  vows.  The  Emperor 
himself  eventually  did  the  same ;  and  in  467  he 
made  an  image  fifty  feet  high  of  brass  overlaid 
with  gold. 

His  successors,  for  the  most  part,  patronized 
Buddhism.  Hsiao  Wen  Ti  abdicated  in  471  to  study 
it ;  and  though  the  following  ruler  was  reactionary, 
his  successor  in  turn  favoured  it,  so  much  so  that 
his  realm  contained  13,000  temples. 

The  Liu  Sung  rulers,  though  at  first  they 
persecuted,  followed  the  example  of  Wei  as  to 
later  toleration,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
literati ;  Ming  Ti  (465-473)  was  a  devout  Buddhist, 
and  put  up  such  a  costly  monastery  in  Hunan 
that  his  ministers  remonstrated. 

The  reign  of  the  Southern  Emperor  Liang 
Wu  Ti  (502-550)  marks  an  era  in  Chinese  Buddhism. 
He  rivalled  Asoka  in  his  enthusiasm,  and  thrice 
took  the  vows,  being  redeemed  by  his  ministers 
the  second  time  at  great  price. 

He  rebuilt  the  Ch‘ang-ts‘ien  monastery  near 
Nanking,  where  there  was  a  shrine  for  relics  of 
Asoka.  In  527,  Bodhidharma  ( q.v .),  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  the  patriarchs,  arrived  in  China  from 
India  by  sea,  and  first  visited  the  court  of  Liang 
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Wu  Ti,  but  not  being  satisfied  with  his  reception, 
passed  on  to  the  Wei  Kingdom  and  finally  took 
up  his  abode  at  Lo-yang.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
sat  for  nine  years  with  his  face  to  a  wall,  wrapt 
in  meditation.  Wen  Hsuan  Ti,  the  first  emperor 
of  Northern  Ch‘i,  compelled  Taoists  and  Buddhists 
to  discuss  their  tenets  in  555,  saying  one  or  other 
must  be  unnecessary.  He  decided  in  favour  of 
Buddhism,  and  ordered  the  Taoists  to  become 
bonzes  or  die.  Only  four  chose  the  latter. 

The  first  emperor  of  the  CITen  dynasty 
retired,  after  a  four-years  reign,  to  a  monastery. 

Some  years  after,  the  prince  of  the  Northern 
Chou  prohibited  both  Buddhism  and  Taoism,  but 
his  son  reversed  the  father’s  edict.  This  is  a 
fair  sample  of  Buddhist  history  in  China ;  pros¬ 
perous  or  declining,  according  to  the  tastes  or 
political  necessities  of  the  ruler,  but  always  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Confucian  literati. 

The  Sui  dynasty  was  favourable  to  Buddhism, 
and  three  collections  of  the  Tripitaka  were 

made  between  594  and  616,  while  the  Annals  say 
that  the  Buddhist  books  out-numbered  the  Con¬ 
fucian. 

The  T'ang  dynasty  was  on  the  whole  the  period 
of  Buddhism’s  greatest  prosperity,  but  the  early 
rulers  were  not  favourable.  A  second  persecution 
broke  out  under  them,  and  Kao  Tsu  suppressed  a 
number  of  monasteries.  In  the  second  reign, 
however,  Hsuan  Tsang  went  to  India  and  was 
honoured  on  his  return,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  translating  by  Imperial  command  the  books 
he  had  brought,  back.  The  notorious  Empress 
Wu  also  was  a  nun  for  a  time,  and  even  gave 
herself  out  to  be  Maitreya,  and  ordered  a  new 
sutra  which  made  this  statement  to  be  distributed 
broadcast.  Under  the  Emperor  Hsuan  Tsung 
(713-756)  a  great  persecution  arose.  The  religion 
was  prohibited,  and  more  than  12,000  priests  were 
forced  to  return  to  secular  life.  The  Emperor 
later  modified  his  views,  for  the  Tripitaka  was 
published  under  his  auspices  in  730.  From  this 
time  for  150  years  all  the  T‘ang  rulers  save 
Wu  Tsung  (841-7)  were  pro-Buddhist.  The  latter 
half  of  the  8th  century,  marks  at  once  great 
increase  of  pojiularity,  and  growing  corruption  of 
doctrine  and  ritual,  with  added  ceremonies  for 
the  dead. 

Su  Tsung  had  a  Buddhist  chapel  in  his 
palace,  and  made  his  eunuchs  and  guards  dress  up 
as  bodhisattvas  and  genii. 

The  next  Emperor  used  himself  to  expound 
the  scriptures ;  and  when  a  temple  was  built  to 
his  dead  mother,  he  appointed  1,000  monks  and 
nuns  to  “  say  mass  ”  every  year  on  the  15th  of 
the  7th  moon.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  Chinese 
All  Souls’  Day  (q.v.)  ;  and  was  an  official  recogn¬ 
ition  of  the  ceremonies  and  doctrines  which  have 


endeared  Buddhism  to  the  heart  of  the  people, 
at  the  cost  of  nobler  teachings  neglected. 

The  last-mentioned  three  Emperors  were  all 
patrons  of  Amogha,  a  Cingalese  monk  who  arrived 
in  China  in  733  and  became  known  to  the  Chinese 
as  Pu-iCung  “  Not  hollow ,”  which  is  the 

meaning  of  the  Indian  word.  He  taught  the 
Yoga  or  Tantra  doctrine,  the  chief  characteristics 
of  which  are  ecstatic  meditation  (really  a  kind  of 
self-hypnotism)  combined  with  mysterious  move¬ 
ments  of  the  hands  and  fingers  and  the  use  of 
incantations,  all  for  exorcistic  and  magic  purposes. 

In  819,  Hsien  Tsung,  hearing  that  a  monastery 
in  Shensi  had  a  bone  of  Buddha  which  worked 
miracles  every  30  years,  had  it  brought  in  state 
to  the  capital;  on  which  occasion  Han  Yu  (q-v.) 
made  his  famous  protest,  and  nearly  lost  his  head. 

Wu  Tsung  (841-7)  was  devoted  to  Taoism, 
and  violently  averse  to  Buddhism.  He  describes 
the  Buddhist  temples  as  “  eclipsing  the  imperial 
palaces  in  splendour,”  and  monks  without  number 
living  on  the  people.  He  again  prohibited 
Buddhism,  ordered  4,600  large,  and  40,000  smaller 
temples  to  be  demolished,  and  their  lands  confis¬ 
cated.  Monks  and  nuns  to  the  number  of  260,500 
were  secularized,  and  150,000  temple  slaves  set 
free.  The  numbers  are  probably  exaggerated.  In 
two  years,  the  Emperor  was  taken  ill  as  the  result 
of  Taoist  elixirs,  and  became  dumb ;  his  successor 
killed  the  Taoist  instigators  of  the  Buddhist  per¬ 
secution,  revoked  the  edict,  and  began  reconstruct¬ 
ion.  Yet  he  also  received  favourably  a  memorial 
that  monks  and  nuns  must  get  permission  before 
taking  their  vows. 

The  devotion  of  the  T‘ang  dynasty  to 
Buddhism  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  De  Groot, 
however,  says  that  the  faith  never  recovered  from 
the  injury  the  T!ang  rulers  inflicted  on  it. 

During  the  next  three  centuries,  the  history  of 
Buddhism  chiefly  concerns  its  influence  on  art ; 
block  printing  was  to  give  a  great  impulse  to 
Confucianism  ;  but  the  first  Sung  Emperor’s  reign 
was  marked  by  the  issue  of  the  first  printed 
Buddhist  canon,  with  a  preface  by  His  Majesty. 
This  dynasty  saw  274  new  translations,  though 
these  wrere  naturally  fewer  than  in  earlier  times, 
most  of  the  work  being  already  done. 

The  second  Emperor  built  a  stupa  360  feet  high 
for  relics.  Jen  Tsung,  the  4th  Emperor,  was  not 
very  much  given  to  Buddhism,  but  nevertheless 
in  1035  appointed  fifty  youths  to  study  Sanskrit. 
Hui  Tsung,  the  8th  Emperor,  hated  Buddhism, 
having  been  turned  out  from  his  novitiate  in  boy¬ 
hood  for  misconduct.  He  was  an  ardent  Taoist 
and  tried  to  amalgamate  the  two  faiths,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  suppress  Buddhism.  He  ordered  that 
the  title  of  Buddha  should  be  exchanged  for  one 
like  those  of  the  Taoist  divinities.  Priests  were 
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no  longer  to  be  “  seng,”  nor  monasteries  “  ssu 
yuan/’  Taoist  terms  being  substituted.  The 
attempt  was  a  complete  failure ;  the  edict  was 
reversed ;  the  Taoist  instigator  degraded,  and 
Taoism  itself  persecuted. 

With  the  Southern  Sung  dynasty,  and  the 
removal  of  the  capital  to  Hangchow,  eclecticism 
in  religion  prevailed.  Thus,  Chu  Hsi  studied 
Buddhist  literature  in  his  youth,  and  though  after¬ 
wards  strongly  anti-Buddhist,  his  writings  bear 
traces  of  his  contact  with  Buddhist  thought.  In 
fact,  the  Sung  philosophy  is  more  than  anything 
else  the  answers  given  by  Confucianism  to  the  new 
questions  raised  by  Buddhism.  (See  Philosophy). 

The  Yuan  dynasty  consistently  favoured 
Buddhism,  though  in  a  form  more  Tibetan  and 
Mongolian  than  Chinese. 

Khubilai  Khan,  in  fact,  took  up  a  new 
attitude.  Hitherto  the  Empire  had  been  a 
Confucian  institution,  and  any  other  religion  was 
only  a  concession.  But  Khubilai  converted 
Imperial  temples,  which  were  really  Confucian, 
to  Buddhist  uses ;  and  put  Confucianism  in  a 
secondary  place.  A  census  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  13th  century,  gives  the  number  of  temples  as 
more  than  42,000,  and  that  of  the  monks  as  over 
215,000. 

It  was  complained  of  Khubilai’ s  successors 
that  they  spent  3,000  gold  taels  in  writing 
Buddhist  books  in  gilt  letters,  and  committed 
other  extravagances.  There  was  plenty  of  literat¬ 
ure  published  at  this  time;  including  the  ninth 
Tripitaka,  and  many  translations  into  Mongolian 
of  Sutras,  etc.  It  would  appear  that  Lamaism 
and  Buddhism  were  not  regarded  as  different 
sects.  A  Lama  ecclesiastic  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Buddhist  hierarchy.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Chinese  Buddhism  of  the  time  was  tainted  with 
Saktism,  from  which  Peking  Lamaism  even  to-day 
is  not  free.  The  last  emperor  is  said  to  have 
hastened  the  downfall  of  his  house  by  witnessing 
indecent  plays  in  company  with  lamas ;  and  these 
things  caused  a  reaction  in  favour  of  Confucianism. 

The  first  Ming  Emperor  had  once  been  a 
Buddhist  monk;  and  in  his  reign  we  first  hear  of 
secular  clergy,  who  might  marry,  and  did  not  live 
in  monasteries,  and  though  decrees  were  issued 
against  them  in  1394  and  1412,  they  increased  in 
number.  This  shows  the  influence  of  Lamaism, 
in  which  celibacy  is  not  insisted  on.  The  Ming 
rulers,  being  the  restorers  of  native  civilization, 
naturally  backed  up  Confucianism  ;  but  they  found 
it  profitable  to  conciliate  the  Mongolian  and 
Tibetan  hierarchies  so  as  to  get  safety  on  the 
north  and  west.  Few  of  them  cared  much  for  any 
religion.  The  third  Emperor,  Yung  Lo,  though 
educated  by  a  Buddhist  priest,  yet  restricted 
ordination,  and  on  one  occasion  sent  into  the  army 


1,800  young  men  who  had  come  up  to  take  the 
vows.  However,  the  11th  collection  of  the  Canon, 
called  *  northern  !  because  printed  in  Peking,  was 
issued  with  his  preface.  He  sent  into  Tibet  for 
Halima  ( q.v .),  gave  him  high  titles,  and  made  his 
three  chief  disciples  the  chief  prelates  of  the 
whole  Buddhist  church.  Since  then,  Tibetan 
clergy  (red)  have  had  precedence  of  Chinese  clergy 
(grey). 

In  1426,  the  fourth  Emperor  ordered  examin 
ations  to  be  instituted  for  would-be  monks,  and 
four  years  later,  no  monastery  was  allowed  to  have 
more  than  60  mow  of  land.  In  1458  the  restriction 
of  ordinations  to  once  a  year  was  decreed.  Hsien 
Tsung  was  a  puppet  of  the  priests  but  his  son 
Hsiao  Tsung  drove  out  the  eunuchs  who  were 
responsible  for  abuses  and  extravagances,  and  he 
also  burned  the  Taoist  books.  In  the  reign  of 
Wu  Tsung,  who  is  said  to  have  known  Sanskrit, 
Mongol,  and  Arabic,' and  to  have  been  completely 
swayed  by  the  eunuchs,  40,000  Buddhist  and 
Taoist  priests  were  made.  In  his  successor’s  reign, 
the  Confucianists  once  more  memorialized  the 
throne  against  Buddhism,  but  only  got  the 
Buddhist  chapel  in  the  Forbidden  City  done  away 
with;  for  the  Emperor,  while  also  favouring 
Taoism,  distributed  the  Tripitaka  widely,  repaired 
P‘u-t‘o,  and  joined  in  the  ceremonies.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  dynasty,  new  enemies  to  Buddhism 
arrived  in  the  persons  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
who  at  once  regarded  the  Buddhists  as  their 
chief  rivals. 

The  CITing  dynasty  showed  but  little  favour 
to  Buddhism ;  and  almost  at  once  ordered  the 
inspection  of  monasteries,  and  limitation  of  monks. 

Shun  Chih  wrote  prefaces  to  Buddhist  books 
and,  according  to  one  account,  took  the  vows ; 
but  the  great  K‘ang  Hsi  was  stoutly  Confucianist, 
and  Yung  Cheng’s  harsh  remarks  on  heterodoxies 
in  his  expansion  of  the  Sacred  Edict  have^  had 
great  weight  with  his  people  ever  since.  However, 
the  lamas  from  Tibet  and  Mongolia  were  always 
received  respectfully.  The  12th  Tripitaka  collect¬ 
ion  was  issued  under  Yung  Cheng  and  ChTen 
Lung.  The  latter  received  Teshu  Lama  with 
honour.  The  late  Empress-Dowager  received  the 
ministrations  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  her  former 
colleague,  Tz‘u  An,  was  a  devout  Buddhist.  On 
the  whole  the  Manchus  were  less  favourable  than 
any  previous  dynasty,  issuing  many  restrictions, 
and  not  rescinding  them.  The  effect  was  to 
increase  the  number  of  secular  clergy,  who  were 
allowed  to  have  one  disciple  each. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Manchus,  and  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  religious  liberty,  Buddhism  also  has 
lifted  up  its  head.  Its  state  had,  with  certain 
notable  exceptions,  fallen  very  low,  but  a  revival, 
partly  under  Japanese  influence,  can  be  noted. 
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This  Japanese  influence  is  keenly  resented,  however, 
in  certain  quarters,  and  when  in  1915,  among 
twenty-one  demands  made  by  the  Japanese  minister 
in  Peking  two  asked  (1)  for  Japanese  hospitals, 
churches,  and  schools  in  the  interior  to  have  the 
right  of  owning  land,  and  (2)  that  Japanese  subjects 
should  have  the  right  of  propagating  Buddhism 
in  China,  the  Chinese  government  refused  both 
demands. 

See  Buddhist  Canon  :  Buddhist  monasteries  : 
Buddhist  Schools ;  Sacred  Hills  of  Buddhism , 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Edkins  :  Chinese  Buddhism ;  Hackmann  : 
Buddhism  as  a  Religion;  Johnston  :  Buddhist 
China;  Giles  :  Confucianism  and  its  Rivals; 
Parker  :  Studies  in  Chinese  Religion. 

BUDDHIST  CANON.  The  extant  Buddhist 
Scriptures  in  the  Chinese  language  are  called  3  ^ 
San  Tsang.  three  treasuries,  which  is  a  translation 
of  the  Sanskrit  T ripitaka.  In  spite  of  translating 
and  retaining  this  name,  the  Chinese  have  added  a 
fourth  division. 

The  divisions  are,  i  Sutra,  ching,  works  on 
doctrine;  ii  Vinaya,  ffilii,  works  on  asceticism  and 
monastic  discipline ;  iii  Abhidharma,  lun,  works 
on  philosophy ;  iv  tsa,  miscellaneous  works. 

The  first  three  divisions  or  tsang  (treasuries) 
are  all  translations ;  the  fourth,  added  by  the 
Chinese,  includes  both  translations  and  priginal 
Chinese  works. 

Just  as  the  Chinese  Collection,  consisting  of 
four  divisions,  should  not  properly  be  designated 
Trip i taka  or  San  Tsang,  meaning  Three  Thesauri, 
so  the  collection  has  no  real  right  to  be  called  a 
Canon.  It  is  simply  a  theological  miscellany,  a 
corpus  scriptorum  sanctorum,  all  the  very  diverse 
works  in  it  being,  or  having  at  some  time  been, 
of  literary  cr  doctrinal  value ;  while  the  validity 
of  the  collection  is  entirely  dependent  on  imperial 
authority. 

The  Tripitaka  as  it  exists  in  China  to-day  is 
only  the  latest  one  of  several  such  collections  that 
have  been  made.  Twelve  are  enumerated  between 
the  sixth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  latest  five 
having  been  printed,  while  the  rest  remained  in 
manuscript.  Each  collection  included  works  not 
in  the  preceding  one ;  but  with  addition,  there 
was  also  excision  and  compression,  so  that  the 
present  collection  contains  fewer  works  than  the 
first  that  was  issued,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century.  This  is  due,  not  to  the  rejection  of 
works  which  to  changing  thought  became  heretical, 
or  to  the  critical  mind  became  apocryphal,  but 
to  the  fact  that  many  early  translations  were  only 
provisional,  or  incomplete,  or  partial  versions, 
which  could  be  superseded  by  the  complete  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  whole. 


Of  the  latest  three  Collections,  the  first,  by 
IJtjng  Wu,  founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  the 
second,  by  Yung  Lo,  differ  only  in  the  number  of 
Chinese  works  admitted  into  the  fourth  division. 
They  are  known  as  Southern  and  Northern  respec¬ 
tively,  one  having  been  printed  in  Nanking,  the 
other  in  Peking.  The  last  Collection,  by  Yung 
Cheng  and  ChTen  Lung,  is  the  revision  of  Hung 
VVu’s  Collection,  with  the  addition  of  54  Chinese 
works. 

The  total  number  of  works  included  in  the 
Chinese  Canon  is  1662,  nearly  two-thirds  of  them 
being  in  the  first  division  (Sutras).  A  catalogue 
was  made  of  the  whole  Collection  by  Bunyiu  Nanjio 
in  1883,  which  may  be  consulted  for  the  sub¬ 
division  of  the  Canon.  The  Catalogue  is  without 
an  index  to  the  Chinese  titles,  but  this  lack  has 
been  supplied  by  E.  D.  Ross. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Canon  appeared  in  1913, 
known  as  the  “  Hardoon  Reprint,”  the  expenses  of 
the  undertaking  having  been  chiefly  met  by  the 
munificent  gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Hardoon  of 
Shanghai,  who  also  entertained  the  scholars 
responsible  for  the  work,  during  the  years  of  their 
labours.  The  most  prominent  of  these  able  and 
learned  Buddhists  was  a  monk  who  bears  the 
monastic  name  of  Tsung  Yang. 

There  are  also  two  well-known  Japanese  edi¬ 
tions,  published  in  recent  times,  one  in  Tokyo  and 
one  in  Kyoto. 

Eitel  :  Chinese  Buddhism;  Bunyiu  Nanjio  : 
A  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Translation  of  the 
Buddhist  Tripitaka;  Ross  :  An  Alphabetical  List 
of  Titles,  etc-.,  (Archaeological  Department  of  India, 
1910);  Johnston:  Buddhist  China;  Beal:  The 
Buddhist  Tripitaka  in  China  and  Japan,  a 
Catalogue,  etc.,  1876. 

BUDDHISM,  HOLY  PLACES  OF,  are  gene¬ 
rally  found  on  hills  or  mountain-tops ;  and  the 
word  ^li,  mountain,  is  commonly  used  of  places  of 
pilgrimage,  even  wrhen  situated  elsewhere.  In 
many  cases,  peaks  already  “  holy  ”  have  been 
appropriated,  partially  or  completely,  by  the 
Buddhists.  China,  indeed,  abounds  both  with 
Taoist  and  Buddhist  mountain-shrines.  Four  places, 
however,  have  come  to  be  specially  sacred  to 
Buddhism,  and  pre-eminently  objects  of  Buddhist 
pilgrimage.  They  are  i,  Wu  T‘ai  Shan  in 

Shansi,  which  from  its  position  is  especially  the 
seat  of  Mongol  Lamaism.  The  presiding  Bodhis- 
attva  is  Manju’sri,  ( q.v .)  ;  ii,  Chiu  Hua  Shan 
iflU,  in  Anhui,  whose  patron  divinity  is 
Ti  Tsang  W,  (g.u.),  the  Ruler  of  the  dead,  and 
also  the  protector  of  little  children ;  iii,  P‘u  T‘o 
Shan  jjj,  off  the  coast  of  Chekiang,  where 
Kuan  Yin  (q.v.)  is  the  main  object  of  worship; 
iv,  0  Mei  Shan  in  Ssuchhian,  whose  temples 

are  dedicated  to  the  Bodhisattva,  P‘u  Hsien  {q.v.). 
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These  mountains  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  “  Five  Sacred  Hills,”  whose  sanctity  is  of 
an  earlier  date  than  Buddhism,  and  which  are 
chiefly  associated  with  Taoism.  Among  the  num¬ 
berless  mountain-monasteries  of  Chinese  Buddhism, 
the  above-mentioned  four  are  not  the  highest,  nor 
the  most  famous  for  learning,  nor  for  founding 
a  new  school,  nor  have  they  exclusive  rights  or 
powers ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  their  pre¬ 
eminence  arises  from  their  position  in  the  land. 
It  is  clearly  stated  by  Chinese  writers  that  the 
number  of  the  chosen  mountains  is  four ,  to  connect 
them  with  the  four  cosmogonical  elements  of 
Buddhism,  Air,  (Wu  T£ai)  Fire,  (0  Mei)  Water, 
(P‘u  T‘o)  and  Earth  (Chiu  Hua),  the  elements 
being  thus  assigned  because  of  certain  peculiarities 
of  situation  or  climate  at  each  place. 

In  addition  to  the  four  referred  to,  there  are 
“  eight  small  famous  hills,”  some  of  which  share 
their  fame  with  Taoism.  The  most  important 
from  the  Buddhist  point  of  view,  are  Then  T£ai 
W  'h  in  Chekiang,  Wu  Tang  ^  in  Hupei,  and 
Wu  I  in  Fukien.  Many  other  heights  famous 

in  Buddhist  story  might  be  mentioned ;  in  fact 
the  Shan  Chih ,  |!j  ,  or  ‘  History  of  Buddhist 

Mountains  in  China,’  runs  into  thousands  of 
volumes. 

Pilgrimages  to  these  places  naturally  take 
place  at  the  seasons  when  the  weather  is  likely 
to  be  good, — roughly  speaking,  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  in  the  north,  i.e.  the  lower  peaks  are  visited 
in  spring,  and  the  lofty  heights  in  summer  ;  while 
v/inter  pilgrimages  are  common  in  the  south. 
The  pilgrims  are  mostly  pious  laity,  but  a  great 
many  monks  also  join  them.  The  calling  of  the 
latter  entitles  them  to  free  food  and  shelter  at  the 
various  monasteries  en  route. 

Many  ‘  guides,’  or  books  for  the  information 
and  edification  of  both  classes  of  pilgrims  exist, 
and  a  detailed  and  interesting  account  of  one  of 
these  is  given  in  Johnston’s  work,  Chap.  vii. 

Johnston  :  Buddhist  China. 

BUDDHIST  MONASTERIES.  Probably 
earlier  Chinese  monasteries  imitated  the  arrange¬ 
ments  at  Nalanda  and  other  great  Indian  establish¬ 
ments,  but  unfortunately  the  Chinese  pilgrims  give 
us  little  information  as  to  the  buildings  in  Indian 
monasteries.  In  China  the  arrangement  is  generally 
a  quadrangular  space  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The 
great  gate  faces  south,  and  either  outside  of  it 
or  in  the  first  court  inside,  there  is  a  pool,  filled 
with  red  lotus  and  tame  fish  and  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  The  sides  of  the  quadrangle  are  occupied 
by  dwelling  rooms,  refectory,  guest  chambers,  store¬ 
rooms,  library,  etc.  The  inner  space  is  divided 
into  two  or  three  courts  with  a  temple  in  each. 
The  first  temple  is  called  The  Hall  of  the  Four 


Great  Kings  & s en  wang  containing 

figures  of  beings  who  have  not  yet  reached  Buddha- 
hood.  Generally  the  Guardian  of  the  North, 

To  W£n  is  black  and  holds  a  pearl  and  a  snake; 
Kuang  Mu  )j|f  H  Guardian  of  the  East,  is  white 
and  bears  a  sword ;  iff  Ts£ng  Chang,  Guardian 
of  the  South,  holds  an  umbrella  and  is  red ;  the 
Guardian  of  the  West,  ^  |igj  ChTh  Kuo,  is  blue 
and  carries  a  guitar.  The  figures  include  images 
of  the  four  kings,  Maitreya  (Mi  Lei)  jjfi  Hj  the 
coming  Buddha,  Wei  T£o  IpTjC  a  military  Bodhisat- 
tva  sometimes  identified  with  Indra,  and  very 
often  Kuan  Ti  ffj  god  of  War. 

The  second  court  is  the  principal  one,  and 
contains  the  principal  images ;  it  is  called  the 
Precious  Hall  of  the  Great  Hero  ta  hsiung 

pao  tien.  Behind  the  chief  altar  there  may  be  a 
single  figure,  in  which  case  it  is  always  ’Sakyamuni  ; 
more  often  there  are  three  figures,  called  vaguely 
the  Three  Precious  Ones.  They  are  usually 
’Sakyamuni  and  two  of  the  superhuman  Bodhisat- 
tvas,  or  Buddhas,  Amitabha  (0-mi-t‘o),  Manju’sri 
(Wen-Siiu)  or  some  other.  The  central  figure  is 
sometimes  Kuan  Yin  or  0  Mi  T£o.  The  common 
explanation  that  the  triad  represents  the  Buddhas 
past,  present  and  to  come,  is  not  correct. 

In  this  Hall,  or  at  the  side  of  it,  other  Bod- 
hisattvas  have  separate  shrines  :  Ti  Tsang,  Ta 
Shih  Chih  and  others.  Kuan  Yin  generally  has  a 
special  shrinq  at  the  back  of  the  chief  altar,  facing 
the  north  door  of  the  Hall.  The  Eighteen  Lohan 
are  arranged  along  the  side  walls  of  the  Hall. 

The  third  building  is  called  the  Fa  Fang  ^ 
and  contains  only  small  images.  It  is  used  for 
the  religious  exercises  of  the  monks,  but  there  is 
also  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  laity,  and 
sometimes  preaching. 

In  very  large  monasteries  there  may  be  a 
fourth  Hall,  used  for  meditation,  and  called  the 
Ch£an  Fang  H'iib 

Monasteries  are  of  all  sizes,  and  in  any  of  them 
the  number  of  monks  is  always  changing.  This  is 
because  the  monks  do  a  certain  amount  of  wander¬ 
ing  ;  at  one  time  many  may  be  absent  from  their 
monastery,  at  another  it  may  be  filled  with  visitors. 
A  large  monastery  may  have  from  thirty  to  fifty 
monks ;  a  very  large  one  may  have  as  many  as 
three  hundred. 

Most  monks  are  dedicated  by  parents  while 
but  children ;  a  few  become  monks  from  sincere 
religious  conviction  after  they  are  men.  The 
children  have  the  head  shaved  and  wear  monastic 
garb  ;  at  twenty  years  old  they  are  formally  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  Order.  There  are  three  ceremonies, 
originally  belonging  to  three  stages  of  the  religious 
life,  but  now  crammed  into  the  space  of  a  few 
days.  This  is  partly  because,  up  to  the  end  of 
the  Ch‘ing  dynasty,  only  certain  monasteries  held 
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the  government’s  permission  to  ordain,  so  that 
candidates  might  have  to  travel  some  distance, 
and  would  naturally  wish  that  one  journey  should 
suffice  for  the  whole  ordination. 

At  the  first  ceremony,  the  candidates  are 
admitted  as  novices  ;  two  or  three  days  later  they 
accept  the  robes  and  bowl,  and  promise  obedience 
to  the  rules  of  the  Pratimokoksha.  The  third  and 
final  ceremony  is  the  most  important ;  it  is  called 
shou  P‘u-sa  chieh  “accepting  the  Bodhi- 

sattva’s  commandments,”  that  is,  the  fifty-eight 
precepts  of  the  Fan  wang  ching  (q.v.).  The 
candidate’s  head  is  branded  at  this  ceremony  in 
from  three  to  eighteen  places,  by  lighting  bits  of 
charcoal  stuck  on  to  the  shaven  pate. 

It  seems  that  burning  and  branding  as  parts 
of  initiation  ceremonies  were  known  in  India  in 
the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  but  that  they  were 
not  commonly  practised ;  and  that  they  were  not 
generally  accepted  in  China  till  the  eighth  century. 

I  Ching,  who  died  in  715,  seems  to  know  of 
nothing  beyond  the  two-fold  ceremony  for  novitiate 
and  monkhood.  The  third  ordination  must  be 
part  of  the  later  phase  of  Buddhism  introduced  by 
Amogha  (Ptr  K‘ung)  about  750. 

By  these  three  ordinations  the  candidate  becomes 
a  ho-shang  or  full  monk  and  takes  a  new  name. 
All  monks  pay  obedience  to  the  abbot,  and  in  some 
cases  the  abbot  represents  the  entire  clergy  of  a 
prefecture  vis-a-vis  the  government ;  but  each 
monastery  is  independent  in  administering  its  own 
affairs  and  there  is  no  hierarchy  outside. 

The  monks  are  divided  into  two  classes  termed 
Western  and  Eastern.  The  former  are  the  religious 
part  of  the  house,  concerned  with  ritual,  etc.  ;  the 
latter  manage  the  business  affairs  of  the  establish¬ 
ment. 

The  diet  in  the  monastery  is  strictly  vegetarian  ; 
as  a  rule  there  are  three  meals  a  day,  all  eaten  in 
silence.  The  monks  do  not  go  round  with  the  beg¬ 
ging-bowl  ;  they  wear  the  garments  prescribed  in 
Indian  Buddhism,  but  supplemented  by  Chinese 
clothing  worn  underneath,  wffiatever  is  made 
necessary  by  the  climate. 

Either  two  or  three  services  each  day  are  held 
in  the  principal  Hall,  the  ritual  including  verses, 
responses  and  chanting,  with  the  presentation  of 
offerings,  tea,  rice,  etc. 

In  the  course  of  most  ceremonies  the  monks 
make  vows  on  behalf  of  all  beings,  and  take  oath 
to  work  for  their  salvation.  They  have  also  to 
deliver  sermons  and  listen  to  them,  and  to  spend 
time  in  meditation.  Some  of  them  also  have  to 
teach  the  novices  to  read  and  recite  religious  books. 

It  is  usual  for  the  monks  to  spend  some  time 
in  wandering  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  There  are 
many  festivals,  some  purely  Buddhist,  some  purely 
Chinese. 


As  to  the  laity  :  they  are  at  liberty  to  attend 
the  daily  services,  which  are  however  primarily  for 
the  monks.  Generally  the  laity  worship  at  any 
hour,  lighting  a  few  tapers  and  often  trying  some 
act  of  divination  before  the  idols.  But  at  certain 
seasons,  the  temples  are  thronged  with  lay  pilgrims. 

The  services  of  the  monks  are  required  by  the 
laity  chiefly  for  funerals.  In  addition  to  the 
numerous  monasteries  there  are  a  large  number  of 
nunneries,  organized  in  the  same  way  and  under 
their  control;  These  are  more  numerous  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North;  and  at  the  present  day 
neither  institution  bears  the  best  of  characters ; 
c.g.,  in  1840  all  the  nunneries  in  Soochow  were 
suppressed  for  immorality ;  and  a  little  later  the 
monasteries  (?)  in  Foochow  suffered  the  same  fate 
on  the  same  charge. 

Hackmann  :  Buddhism  as  a  Religion ,  and 
Buddhist  Monastery  Life ,  East  of  Asia,  vol.  i. 

BUDDHIST  SCHOOLS.  The  history  of  these 
would  fill  a  large  volume,  yet  Buddhism  had  been 
known  in  China  for  several  centuries  before  any¬ 
thing  was  heard  of  ‘  schools.’  When  Bodhidkarma 
came  in  526,  he  came  as  a  reformer,  perhaps 
because  his  ideas  were  not  acceptable  in  India.  He 
founded  the  CITan  (Sanskrit,  Dhyana)  or 

Contemplative  School ;  feeling  that  too  much 
attention  was  paid  to  sacred  writings  and  outward 
observances,  he  proclaimed  that  the  heart ,  rather 
than  the  words,  of  Buddha  must  be  the  chief  guide 
of  his  followers.  Bodhidharma’s  system  has  been 
called  the  “Buddhist  counterpart  of  the  Spiritual 
Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola”  ;  it  is  indeed 
the  way  of  all  mystics ;  the  tending  of  the  inner 
light,  the  realization  of  the  Eternal  as  immanent 
in  the  human  Soul,  through  calmness,  meditation 
and  prayer.  It  had  the  defects,  as  well  as  the 
virtues  of  mysticism,  e.g.  leading  to  the  neglect  of 
learning,  if  leading  away  from  priestcraft  and 
externalism. 

The  CITan  school  early  divided  into  North  and 
South ;  the  former  soon  decayed,  but  the  latter 
flourished,  and  after  the  death  of  the  6th  (Chinese) 
patriarch,  there  being  no  one  head  to  whom  to 
refer  new  doctrines  that  they  might  be  classed  as 
orthodox  or  heterodox,  the  CITan  school  subdivided 
into  five  main  branches,  and  other  schools  also 
arose.  Buddhism,  moreover,  is  essentially  a  tolerant 
religion,  recognizing  “  many  ways  of  salvation,” 
and  it  took  kindly  to  the  idea  of  different  streams 
flowing  from  the  one  source,  and  complementary 
rather  than  antagonistic.  Persecution  and  excom¬ 
munication  have  been  little  known,  and  division, 
amalgamation  and  interpenetration  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  at  work  among  the  schools.  The  immense 
size  of  the  Canon  was  also  a  factor  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sects,  special  teachers  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  their  favourite  scriptures. 
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The  Chinese  reckon  that  there  have  been  ten 
principal  schools  tsung).  According  to  Hack- 
mann,  they  are  as  follows  :  1.  Lii  Tsung  ^  ^ 
2.  Chu  She  Tsung  3.  CITeng  Shih  Tsung 

4-  San  Lun  Tsung  Howl?  •  5.  Then  T‘ai 
Tsung.  6.  Hsien  Shou  Tsung  7.  Tz‘u  En 

Tsung  8.  Ch'an  Tsungjj$§5.  9.  Mi  Tsung 

10.  Ching  T‘u  Tsung  fpjl  If  • 

Of  these,  four,  viz.  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  9,  no 
longer  appear  as  schools  in  China,  although  their 
influence  remains,  and  they  themselves  are  found 
in  Japan.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
Mi  Tsung,  also  called  Chen  Yen  Tsung  (see  below). 

No.  8,  the  Ch‘an  or  Contemplative  School,  has 
practically  absorbed  all  the  rest.  It  subdivided' in 
the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries,  as  above  stated, 
into  five  sects,  sometimes  from  their  importance 
also  called  ££  and  causing  confusion.  The  proper 
term  is  ^  chi  a  or  £  families.’  These  are  named 
from  the  places  where  they  originated ;  being,  in 
chronological  order,  the  Hui-yang,  Lin-chi,  Ts'ao- 
tung,  Yun-men  and  Fa-Yen  Schools;  of  these  the 
Lin-chi  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It 

began  in  Shantung  in  the  9th  century.  Its  founder 
died  in  868,  and  his  dagoba  was  erected  near 
Ta-ming  fu  in  Chihli.  Most  educated  monks  of 
to-day  profess  to  belong  to  this  school  or  ‘family’. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  it  was  among  the 
Chinese,  who  are  supposed  to  be  above  all  things 
a  practical  people,  rather  than  among  the  people 
of  India  that  Contemplative  Buddhism  was  mainly 
developed,  and  it  is  at  this  day  the  prevailing  form, 
though  much  modified  by  alliance  with  the  Ching 
T‘u  or  Amidist  School.  The  special  object  of  the 
Lin-chi  Tsung  is  to  teach  that  while  self- 
improvement  is  hard,  man  has  resources  in  himself 
to  overcome  all  difficulties.  This  doctrine  ap¬ 
proaches  to  Confucianism,  and  the  school  is  held 
in  high  esteem  among  the  thoughtful  classes  in 
China,  who  despise  the  image  worship  of  the 
ignorant  multitude. 

The  five  the  Lii,  Then.  T‘ai,  Hsien  Shou, 
Tz‘u  En  and  Ching  T‘u  Tsung,  are  sometimes 
called  Chiao  men  as  against  the  Ch‘an  Tsung, 

known  as  Tsung  men  .  They  all  agree  on  the 
importance  of  externals,  while  differing  from  each 
other  on  other  matters  as  much  as  they  differ  from 
the  Ch‘an. 

i.  The  strictest  is  the  Lii  Tsung,  also  called  the 
Nan  Shan,  Southern  Hill,  School.  It  was  founded 
by  Tao  HsiiAN,  who  died  in  a.d.  667,  and  lays 
great  stress  on  the  minute  observance  of  the  old 
Lii  ( Vinaya)  regulations.  The  chief  seat  of  this 
school  at  the  .present  day  is  at  Pao-hua  Shan  to 
the  east  of  Nanking,  where  the  rule  is  exceedingly 
severe,  the  priests  eating  only  two  meals  a  day, 
drinking  nothing  but  tea,  and  dressing  in  black. 


ii.  The  Then  T‘ai  School  was  founded  by 

Chih  I  HI,  (died  597)  and  was  an  attempt  to  com¬ 
bine  esoteric  and  exoteric  teaching  ;  meditation  was 
still  to  have  the  first  place,  (though  the  use  of  books, 
which  Bodiiidharma  had  forbidden,  was  permitted)  ; 
and  yet  ceremonial  was  regarded  as  having  objective 
value.  The  founder’s  favourite  sutra  was  the 
Micto  Fa  Lien  Hun  Ching  His  home 

was  in  N.E.  Chekiang  among  the  beautiful  Then 
T‘ai  Mountains,  still  a  great  Buddhist  stronghold. 

iii.  The  Hsien  Shou  Tsung  originated  in  the 

T‘ang  dynasty,  but  is  named  from  a  great  reformer 
who  afterwards  arose.  Its  favourite  sutra  is  the 
Hua  Yen  Ching  ,  and  another  and  commoner 

name  for  the  school  is  Hua  Yen  Tsung. 

iv.  The  Tz‘u  En  Tsung  was  founded  by  Chieh 
Hsien  on  the  Wei  Shih  Lun ,  one  of  the  books 
translated  by  the  famous  pilgrim  HsiiAN  Tsang, 
and  insists,  as  the  name  “kindness-and-compassion-' 
school”  implies,  on  the  necessity  of  love  towards  all 
beings,  as  the  highest  sign  of  true  religion.  It 
practises  a  special  kind  of  meditation  based  upon 
peculiar  psychological  views. 

v.  The  Ching  T‘u  Tsung  or  Lien  If  j  also 
called  the  Amidist  or  Lotus  School,  was  founded 
by  a  native  of  Shansi  in  the  4th  century.  His 
name  was  Hui  Yuan  HU?  and  he  lived  under  the 
Eastern  Tsin  dynasty.  To  this  school  belonged 
Chu  Hung,  the  priest  who  opposed  Matthew  Ricci 
in  letters  which  are  still  extant,  who  also  founded 
the  famous  Yun  CITi  f||  fg  monastery  near  Hang¬ 
chow.  In  reality  his  was  quite  a  distinct  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Buddha’s  teaching,  but  there  has  been 
so  much  borrowing,  that  a  pure  Amidist  is  not  to 
be  found.  Some  monks  say  that  “Amidist  teaching 
is  Ch‘an  doctrine  simplified  for  the  multitude.” 
Its  especial  cult  is  that  of  Amitabha,  the  Buddha 
of  the  West.  The  favourite  scriptures  are  three 
sutras  of  the  Pure  Land,  which  were  not  the 
product  of  early  Buddhism. 

This  is  the  form  of  the  religion  which,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  is  supposed  to  have  most  in  common 
with  Roman  Catholic  Christianity,  having  its 
purgatory,  its  Goddess  of  Mercy,  its  elaborate 
machinery  for  delivering  the  dead  from  pain  and 
misery  through  the  good  offices  of  the  priests,  and 
gaining  them  an  entrance  into  the  Pure  Land  of 
the  Western  Heaven.  It  is  also  the  form  which 
is  most  affected  by  the  ignorant  laity,  and  Kuan 
Yin  and  Amita  Buddha  are  more  often  on  Chinese 
lips  than  any  other  religious  names,  both  having 
endeared  themselves  to  the  popular  mind  by  their 
devotion  to  the  human  race.  The  school  has  its 
own  doctrine  of  Salvation  by  Faith,  but  no  punish¬ 
ments  are  eternal.  The  mere  repetition  of  the 
name  Amitabha  has  saving  efficacy.  (See  Pure 
Land  School). 
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Of  the  four  schools  now  extinct  in  China,  the 
most  important  is  the  Mi  Tsung  ,  Secret 

Teaching  School,  or  Chen  Yen  Tsung  ,  True 

Word  School,  the  latest  of  the  schools  of  Buddhism 
to  arise  in  China.  It  was  introduced  from  India 
in  the  eighth  century.  Its  principal  scripture  is 
the  Ta-jih  ching^Q^  or  Sutra  of  the  Sun-Buddha 
Vairocana  ;  and  in  its  higher  forms  it  is  an  elaborate 
and  fanciful  pantheism.  In  its  popular  use, 
however,  it  is  a  short  cut  to  salvation  by  means 
of  spells  and  ceremonies.  The  higher  teaching  of 
the  School  never  had  much  importance  in  China, 
but  the  use  of  spells  and  magic  appealed  to  Chinese 
superstition  very  strongly,  and  such  ideas  now 
form  a  large  part  of  Chinese  Buddhism,  though 
introduced  at  such  a  comparatively  late  period. 
It  was  introduced  into  Japan  in  806,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  Shingon  sect,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  influential  at  the  present  day. 

The  Chii  She  Tsung  is  the  Kusha  School  of 
Japan  ;  the  Ch‘eng  Shih  Tsung,  is  known  as 
Jojitsu,  and  the  San-Lun  Tsung  as  San-Ron. 

Hackmann  :  Die  Schulen  des  Chinesischen 
Buddhismus ;  (Mitth.  Seminar,  1911) ;  and  Bud¬ 
dhism  as  a  Religion;  Edkins  :  Chinese  Buddhism; 
Johnston  :  Buddhist  China.  [C.E.C.] 

BUFFALO,  WATER,  bos  bubalus,  an  un¬ 
wieldy  and  powerful  animal  much  in  use  for 
agricultural  work  in  the  south.  The  head  is  so 
set  that  the  whole  body  may  be  submerged,  with 
only  the  tip  of  the  nose  showing  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  hide  is  black,  with  few  hairs. 
Though  the  animal  is  vicious  with  strangers,  it  is 
generally  seen  under  the  control  of  small  boys. 

BUGLIQ,  LOU  IS,  5fl]  a  Jesuit  mission¬ 
ary,  was  born  at  Mineo  in  Sicily,  January  26, 
1606.  He  entered  the  Society  when  17  years  old, 
and  after  teaching  for  some  years  in  the  Roman 
College  he  was  sent  to  China  in  1637.  He  is  said 
to  have  written  and  spoken  Chinese  with  remark¬ 
able  ease.  He  was  an  excellent  draughtsman,  and 
it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  was  assistant  to  P. 
Schall  and  shared  his  labours  and  persecutions 
in  Peking.  He  died  there  in  1682. 

Bosmans  :  Ferdinand  Verbiest;  Louvain,  1912. 

BULBULS.  See  Brachypodinae. 

BULLETIN  CATHQLIQUE  DE  PEKIN, 

LE,  a  magazine  published  by  the  Lazarist  Mission, 
primarily  intended  for  missionaries.  The  first 
number  appeared  in  December,  1913,  and  it  has 
been  issued  monthly  since  then,  wTith  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  it  appeared  twice  a  month  for  two 
months.  An  edition  in  Chinese  is  also  issued. 
The  price  of  the  Magazine  is  two  dollars  per 
annum. 

BULLOCK,  THOMAS  LOWNDES  was  born 
on  September  27,  1845,  and  entered  the  British 


Consular  Service  in  China  in  February,  1869. 
He  was  advanced  to  various  important  posts,  and 
in  1897  become  Assistant  Judge  and  Consul  at 
Shanghai.  In  July  of  that  year  he  retired,  and  in 
1899  he  succeeded  Legge  in  the  Chair  of  Chinese 
at  Oxford.  He  held  this  post  till  his  death, 
March  20,  1915. 

His  writings  are  few, — a  small  number  of 
papers  in  periodicals  and  Progressive  Exercises  in 
the  Chinese  Written  Language. 

BUND,  Hindustani  band,  an  artificial  cause¬ 
way  or  embankment.  In  Shanghai  the  bund  of  the 
International  Settlement  is  3500  feet  in  length. 
In  Hongkong  the  word  praya  is  used  instead. 

BUNDER,  from  Bund  ( q.v .).  A  word  used 
in  Shanghai  for  an  untrue  rumour  or  canard. 

BUNGALOW,  (Hind.  Banglah),  a  one- 
storeved  house. 

BURGEVINE,  HENRY  ANDREA,  an 

American,  born  at  Newbern,  N.  Carolina  in  1836, 
a  subordinate  to  General  Ward,  who  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Ever  Victorious  Army  after  Ward’s 
death.  By  his  overbearing  manners,  by  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  civil  rule  at  Sungkiang  and  in 
other  ways  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to 
Li  Hung-ciiang,  then  Fu-tcai  or  provincial 
Governor.  Li  begged  General  Staveley  to  remove 
Btjrgevine  and  appoint  a  British  officer  in  his 
place,  but  the  General  declined  to  interfere. 
When  Burgevine’ s  troops  were  ordered  to  Nan- 
king  they  refused  to  go  until  their  arrears  of  pay 
were  given  them.  In  quarrelling  with  Ta  Chi, 
the  Bank  or  banker  holding  the  funds,  Burgevine 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  money  and  struck  the 
banker.  For  this  he  was  dismissed,  Captain 
Holland  being  placed  in  temporary  command  and 
Captain  Gordon  being  recommended  for  the 
permanent  appointment. 

Burgevine  went  to  Peking  to  claim  redress,  but 
though  Sir  Frederic  Bruce  and  Mr.  Burlingame 
were  strongly  in  his  favour,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  his 
reappointment.  He  was  irritated,  weak  from  an 
imperfectly  healed  wound,  and,  it  is  said,  in  the 
habit  of  taking  enough  stimulants  to  disorder  his 
mind.  He  got  together  some  one  hundred  and 
fifty  foreign  rowdies  and  went  over  to  the  rebels 
at  Soochow.  There  was  great  danger  of  Gordon’s 
officers  deserting  to  their  old  leader.  Burgevine 
seems  to  have  had  an  idea  of  entrapping  and 
seizing  Gordon  ;  he  also  met  him  and  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  join  in  an  independent  campaign 
against  rebels  and  imperialists  alike  ;  he  arranged 
with  Gordon  to  desert  to  him,  on  a  guarantee  that 
no  proceedings  should  be  taken  against  him  or  his 
officers  for  their  service  with  the  rebels.  When 
the  desertion  did  take  place  Burgevine  himself 
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got  left  behind  in  Soochow,  and  it  was  only  by 
Gordon’s  diplomacy  and  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  leader’s 
generosity  that  he  got  away  in  safety.  The 
Fu-Oai  handed  him  over  to  the  American  Consul, 
who,  at  Gordon’s  request,  agreed  to  take  no 
proceedings  against  him  on  condition  that  he  left 
the  country.  For  some  time  he  lived  quietly  at 
Yokohama,  but  in  1865  he  made  a  trip  to 
Shanghai,  then  to  Amoy,  where  some  rebels  were 
in  arms.  At  Amoy,  while  drunk,  he  agreed  to 
join  the  rebels  once  more.  A  black  servant 
betrayed  him  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  who 
arrested  him  on  the  way  to  the  rebel  lines  and 
armed  to  the  teeth.  The  American  Consul 
demanded  custody  of  him,  but  was  refused ;  the 
American  authorities  having  failed  in  their  duty 
to  arrest  him  at  once  on  his  return.  The  utmost 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Chinese  was  a  promise 
to  keep  their  prisoner  unharmed  till  the  Govern- 
Rent  at  Washington  had  been  consulted.  He  was 
sent  to  Li  Hung-chang  ;  but  on  the  way,  at  Lan 
Chi  hsien  in  Chekiang,  he  was  drowned  by  the 
capsizing  of  a  ferry-boat,  June  26,  1865.  Enquiry 
failed  to  find  any  signs  of  foul  play ;  but  a  certain 
amount  of  doubt  must  always  remain  about  a 
death  so  opportune  to  two  governments. 

Wilson  :  The  Ever -Victorious  Army. 

BURHEL.  See  Sheep,  wild. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  LIVING.  See  Sacrifices. 

BURLINGAME  MISSION.  In  1867  Bur¬ 
lingame  resigned  the  post  of  United  States  minister 
to  China,  and  accepted  the  leadership  of  a  Mission 
on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  the 
Western  powers.  After  visiting  the  United  States, 
France,  Prussia  and  England,  he  died  in  Russia, 
1870,  before  his  work  was  finished. 

The  Mission  included  J.  McLeavy  Brown, 
(who  had  been  interpreter  to  the  British  Legation 
in  Peking),  as  First  Secretary,  and  M.  Deschamps, 
(a  Frenchman  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
Chinese  Customs)  as  second  Secretary;  besides  two 
Chinese  officials  and  some  students.  This  being 
the  first  Embassy  ever  sent  by  China  to  Western 
powers,  was  a  most  exciting  matter  to  all  interested 
in  the  opening  of  China  to  Western  influence,  and 
in  a  mass  of  writing  on  the  subject,  the  most 
varying  views  were  expressed.  To  some  it  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  better  era  for  China ; 
to  others  it  appeared  a  gigantic  piece  of  humbug. 
The  movement  was  certainly  prejudiced  by  the 
injudicious  and  exaggerated  public  utterances  of 
Burlingame.  The  Chinese  Government  was  re¬ 
presented  as  desiring  and  intending  to  introduce 
Western  methods,  but  only  gradually,  as  the  people 
became  convinced,  and  not  hastily  at  the  urging  of 
foreign  powers,  On  the  other  hand  foreigners  in 


in  China  regarded  the  Government  as  insincere, 
and  desirous  only  to  put  off  all  change  as  long  as 
possible.  The  time  had  arrived  for  the  revision  of 
the  Treaty  of  1858  with  England,  and  the 
British  minister,  backed  by  the  mercantile  com¬ 
munities  of  the  ports,  proposed  the  immediate  open¬ 
ing  of  China  by  railroads,  telegraphs,  navigation 
of  inland  waters,  mining,  right  of  foreign  residence 
and  other  means.  In  the  light  of  later  Chinese 
history  it  is  clear  that  such  proposals  must  have 
been  abhorrent  to  the  mandarins  of  those  days. 
At  this  juncture,  Burlingame  succeeded  in  making 
a  Treaty  with  United  States  endorsing  the  “un¬ 
qualified  admission  of  the  right  of  China  to  resist 
all  pressure  from  without  as  to  material  improve¬ 
ments  or  progress.”  (Despatch  of  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock,  November  10,  1868).  The  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  was  at  once  made  strong  to  resist  the  British 
proposals,  and  after  tedious  delay  and  fruitless 
endeavour  by  the  British  minister,  the  new  Treaty 
was  signed  with  a  few  petty  additional  concessions 
granted. 

To  many,  the  great  effect  of  the  Mission,  not 
only  by  the  Treaty  it  made,  but  the  change  it 
brought  about  in  the  attitude  of  Western  powers 
towards  China,  was  to  confirm  her  arrogance  and 
seclusive,  conservative  mind,  and  contempt  of  the 
foreigner,  and  to  give  the  victory  to  the  foes  of 
progress.  To  others  it  was  a  noble  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  a  Government  placed  in  a  difficult 
position. 

A  decision  on  the  wisdom  or  foolishness  of  the 
Mission  and  on  the  goodness  or  badness  of  its 
fruits  can  only  be  made, — if  it  is  possible  to 
decide, — after  a  study  of  both  sides  of  the  question 
as  shown  in  the  mass  of  contemporary  criticism, 
discussion  and  correspondence.  See  American  re¬ 
lations. 

F.  W.  Williams  :  Anson  Burlingame. 

BURNING  OF  THE  BOOKS,  THE,  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  generally  refers  to  ChTn  Shih 
Huang  Ti‘s  notorious  deed  in  b.c.  213.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Li  Ssu,  his  prime  minister,  he  ordered 
the  destruction  of  all  books  except  those  on 
medicine,  divination  and  agriculture.  Writhin 
thirty  years  the  Han  dynasty  reversed  the  order, 
and  perhaps  not  so  much  harm  was  done  to  literature 
as  is  sometimes  assumed.  The  lacunae,  different 
readings  and  general  disorder  in  classics  are  common 
to  all  ancient  literatures.  Finding  the  literati  still 
in  opposition  Shih  Huang  Ti  destroyed  ( ±n) )  some 
four  hundred  of  them  in  the  capital  Hsien-yang. 

There  were  other  occasions  when  a  clean  sweep 
was  made  of  literature  :  Wylie  mentions  five 
‘bibliothecal  catastrophes’  in  his  N  'ies  on  Chinese 
Literature. 

Tschepe  :  Histoire  du  Royaume  de  Ts‘in. 
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BURNS,  WILLIAM  CHALMERS,  born  in 
1815,  died  at  Newchuang,  1868.  He  was  sent  to 
China  as  a  missionary  by  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church,  reaching  Hongkong  in  1847.  He  worked 
in  several  of  the  ports  and  left  a  reputation  behind 
him  for  both  scholarship  and  piety.  The  widely 
used  translation  of  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  is 
his  work,  and  he  wrote  some  well-known  hymns. 

BUSHELL,  STEPHEN  WOOTTON,  was 

born  in  1844  in  Kent,  took  his  medical  degree  at 
London  University,  and  became  medical  officer 
to  the  British  Legation  at  Peking  in  1868.  He 
was  made  C.M.G.  in  1897,  retired  in  1899  and  died 
at  Harrow  in  England,  September,  1908. 

He  wrote  a  number  of  papers  on  Chinese 
inscriptions,  antiquities,  numismatics,  natural  his¬ 
tory  and  art;  his  Chinese  Art ,  (2  vols.)  a  South 
Kensington  Museum  Handbook,  is  well-known, 
and  his  Chinese  Porcelain  (1908)  is  a  standard 
work.  A  full  list  of  his  writings  is  given  in 
T'oung  pao,  1908,  p.  596.  The  most  important  are 
Oriental  Ceramic  Art  ( the  Walters  Collection ), 


New  York,  1897,  and  Chinese  Porcelain ,  Oxford, 
1908. 

BUSTARDS.  See  Grallae. 

BU  2  TER  FLY  CHUANG,  a  title  given  to  the 
philosopher  Chuang  Tzu  from  a  famous  passage  in 
the  end  of  the  2nd  chapter  of  part  I  of  his  work 
in  which  he  likens  himself  to  a  butterfly. 

BUTTON.  The  round  knob,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  worn  on  the  dress  cap  under  the  Manchu 
dynasty  to  denote  the  rank  of  the  owner.  There 
are  nine  classes,  each  being  divided  into  principal 
iE  and  subordinate  the  former  being  plain,  the 
latter  bearing  the  character  |fp  shou,  old  age.  The 
nine  classes,  beginning  with  the  highest  are, 
i,  transparent  red, — ruby  ;  ii,  opaque  red, — coral ; 
iii,  transparent  blue, — sapphire  ;  iv,  opaque  blue, — 
lapis  lazuli ;  v,  transparent  white, — crystal ;  vi, 
opaque  white, — stone ;  vii,  plain  gold ;  viii,  worked 
gold ;  ix,  worked  gold  with  two  characters  (shou), 
being  the  button  for  graduates  of  the  lowest  degree 
(hsiu  ts‘ai). 
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CACIANFU  in  Marco  Polo,  is  Ho-chung  fu  ^ 
tfj  Jflf  which  is  now  P‘u-chou  fu,  in  Shansi. 

CAHEN,  GASTON,  the  author  of  a  History 
of  the  Relations  between  Russia  and  China  in  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  author  had  access 
to  the  archives  in  Russia,  and  produced  much 
new  material.  The  work  was  an  French,  but  the 
text  with  some  of  the  notes  was  translated  by 
W.  Sheldon  Ridge  in  the  National  Review, 
Shanghai,  1913-14. 

Cahen  :  Histoire  des  Relations  de  la  Russie 
avec  la  Chine  sous  Pierre  le  Grand  (1689-1730) ; 
Paris,  1911. 

CALANDRA  LONGIPESor  Cerculio  longipes, 
Chu  hsun  ch‘ung,  the  bamboo  beetle,  which 
bores  holes  through  the  bamboo  to  lay  its  eggs 
inside. 

CALENDAR  OF  SUPERSTITIONS.  Be 

sides  the  Imperial  Calendar  with  its  lucky  days, 
etc.,  for  use  by  all,  there  is  a  Buddhist  calendar 
for  the  priests’  use,  Chian  men  jih  sung  H  H  0 
Every  day  has  its  feast  or  fast  or  duty.  Most  of 
it  is  given  in  Dorf.’s  Recherches  sur  les  Super¬ 
stitions,  p.  391  et  seq. 

CALLERY,  JOSEPH  GAETAN  PIERRE 
MARIE,  a  distinguished  sinologue  who  came  to 


China  as  a  Lazarist  missionary,  but  apostatized. 
He  was  born  at  Turin,  June  25,  1810,  but  in  1845 
or  1846  he  was  naturalized  as  a  French  subject. 
He  joined  the  Missions  Etrangeres  and  was  sent 
to  China,  reaching  Macao  in  1836,  where  he  studied 
the  language  under  Gonqalves.  Besides  Chinese 
he  learned  Korean.  In  his  spare  time  he  studied 
the  botany  and  geology  of  the  district. 

He  returned  to  France  in  1842,  and  the  next 
year  was  appointed  Interpreter  to  the  French 
Consulate  at  Canton,  and  was  attached  to  de 
Lagrene’s  Mission.  Returning  in  1846  he  was 
naturalized  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris.  In 
1847  he  was  made  Secretary-Interpreter  to  the  king 
and  held  this  position  till  his  death  in  Paris, 
June  8,  1862.  His  published  works  are  Dictionnaire 
Encyclopedique  de  la  langue  Chinoise,  Macao, 
1844 ;  (only  vol.  I  issued) ;  the  same  was  translated 
into  English ;  Systema  Phoneticum  Scriptures 
Smicce. 

Bretsciineider  :  History  of  European  Botanical 
Discoveries  in  China. 

CAMBALUC.  See  Khanbaliq. 

CAMBRIDGE  REACH,  a  part  of  the  Canton 
river  below  Whampoa.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
said  to  be  as  follows.  The  British  ship  Cambridge , 
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900  tons,  arriving  just  before  the  blockade,  was 
sold  to  Russell  &  Co.,  the  American  firm,  who 
renamed  it  the  Chesapeake  and  sold  it  to  the 
Chinese.  These  filled  it  with  powder  and  ruffians 
and  sent  it  to  defend  the  boom  below  Whampoa. 
The  Nemesis  was  the  first  to  attack  it  and  to 
board  it.  It  was  set  on  fire  and  blown  up, 
February  1841.  In  Hall's  Narrative  he  speaks 
of  the  vessel  as  ‘  the  Cambridge  formerly  known 
as  the  Chesapeake 

Hall  :  Narrative  of  the  Voyages  and  Services 
of  the  Nemesis ,  p.  352. 

CAMEL.  The  camel  used  as  beast  of  burden 
between  Mongolia  and  China  is  the  two-humped 
Bactrian  camel;  It  is  constantly  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Peking  and  on  the  main  roads  in  the 
northern  provinces.  It  is  found  wild  in  the  region 
south  and  east  of  Lob  nor. 

CAMOENS  (CAMOES),  LUIS  VAZ  DE,  was 

born  at  Lisbon  in  1524.  He  gave  offence  at  Court, 
and  went  as  a  private  soldier  to  Morocco,  where  he 
lost  an  eye.  Later  he  went  to  Goa,  where,  though 
already  renowned  as  a  poet,  he  made  enemies  by 
his  satirical  attacks  on  government  corruption,  and 
as  a  punishment  he  was  sent  to  take  part  in  the 
military  occupation  of  Macao  (1558).  At  the  end 
of  his  term  of  service  he  returned  to  Goa,  but  under 
arrest  for  some  intrigue  against  the  Governor  of 
Macao,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  way.  At  Goa, 
being  tried,  condemned  and  pardoned,  he  was  again 
arrested  for  debt ;  and  it  was  only  after  many  other 
misadventures  and  seventeen  years’  absence  that  he 
reached  Lisbon.  During  all  his  troubles  he  had 
worked  at  his  great  poem  Os  Lusiadcis  ( The  Lusiad ), 
the  only  thing  he  saved  when  wrecked.  One  of  the 
sights  of  Macao  is  the  grotto  in  which  he  wrote. 
On  publishing  the  work  he  became  famous  and 
received  a  pension.  He  died  in  1580. 

CAMPHOR,  chang;  from  Cinnamomum 
camphor  a,  Fr.  Nees  and  Eberm.  The  habitat  of 
the  tree  is  the  Nanshan  range  along  the  southern 
coast,  especially  in  Fukien ;  it  is  also  found  scattered 
in  SsuclTuan,  where  it  grows  up  to  3,500  ft.  altitude. 
The  wood  is  much  used,,  especially  at  Canton  for 
dressing  cases,  as  the  oil  contained  in  it  renders  it 
distasteful  to  insects.  But  it  is  especially  valued 
for  its  steareopten,  Chang-nao  ,  which  is  largely 
used  in  medicine,  either  crude  and  in  flakes  or 
refined  in  cakes.  This  is  produced  by  destructive 
distillation,  i.e.  by  chipping  the  trunk,  root,  and 
branches  of  the  tree  and  boiling  the  chips  in  a 
covered  vessel  lined  with  straw.  The  sublimed 
camphor  condenses  on  the  straw  and  is  gathered  in 
these  impure  flakes  and  packed  in  lead-lined  chests. 
It  is  employed  as  a  diaphoretic,  carminative, 
sedative,  anthelmintic,  and  anti-rheumatic  remedy, 
for  decayed  teeth,  and  in  shoes  to  cure  perspiring 


feet ;  also  in  the  manufacture  of  fireworks  and  to 
preserve  clothes,  although  it  is  not  altogether  in 
favour  for  the  last  purpose,  as  it  is  thought  to 
injure  the  texture  of  fabrics.  In  the  North  it  is 
always  called  Ch‘ao  ncio  from  Ch‘ao  chow  in 

Kuangtung. 

Until  Formosa  fell  into  Japanese  hands,  that 
island  was  the  source  of  almost  all  the  camphor  used 
in  or  exported  from  China.  The  supply,  situated 
in  the  hills  reclaimed  from  the  savage  tribes  or  just 
within  their  borders,  was  regarded  as  the  property 
of  the  State,  and  camphor  was  declared  to  be  a 
Government  monopoly  from  the  early  days  of  the 
conquest  of  the  island ;  it  was  not  until  1868  that 
traffic  in  the  article  was  permitted  to  private  dealers, 
The  annual  average  export  in  the  years  1865-67,  7, ICO 
piculs,  was  doubled  in  the  three  years  1868-1870. 
Exports  were  well  maintained  until  1880,  when 
warfare  and  fires  extinguished  the  trade  for 
some  years,  after  which  a  government  monopoly  was 
again  established.  In  1890  a  demand  arose  for 
camphor,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  smoke¬ 
less  powder,  celluloid,  fireworks,  etc.,  and,  with 
enhanced  prices  the  Government  was  enabled  to 
raise  a  considerable  revenue  from  excise,  restricting 
the  trade  to  licensed  persons.  In  1891  nearly 
17,000  piculs  were  exported,  and  the  industry 
seemed  to  promise  well.  Then  came  the  loss  of 
the  island,  with  the  passing  of  the  trade  into 
Japanese  hands.  The  world’s  supply  of  camphor 
is  almost  entirely  derived  from  Formosa,  but, 
with  State  encouragement,  China  itself  could 
undoubtedly  produce  a  large  amount.  After  the 
cession  of  Formosa,  traders  sought  for  camphor 
supplies  in  Fukien,  where  the  trees  grew  in 
abundance  in  several  prefectures  (Kienning,  Lung- 
yen,  Yungchun,  etc.).  An  official  from  Formosa 
obtained  the  sole  right  to  collect,  and  taught  the 
people  to  make  camphor,  and  later  on  the  Japanese 
sought  to  obtain  the  monopoly,  but  without  success. 
High  profits  led  to  a  reckless  exploitation  of  the 
industry,  and  in  1906  there  were  20  distilleries  in 
Foochow,  and  over  11,000  piculs  were  exported. 
Soon,  however,  all  the  available  trees  were  cut 
down,  and  the  industry  has  now  become  practically 
extinct  in  Fukien.  It  can  only  be  revived  under 
government  supervision.  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  develop  the  camphor  industry  in  Kiangsi,  where 
camphor  forests  grow  in  Kanchow  and  Kian 
districts.  A  factory  was  started  at  Kiukiang  in 
1904,  and  the  average  export  is  now  1,600  piculs. 
In  South  Hupei  a  syndicate  holds  the  monopoly 
of  development,  a  company  was  granted  the  right 
to  exploit  the  Chekiang  camphor,  which  is  found 
in  Chuchow,  in  1903,  and  there  is  a  small  trade  in 
Kuangsi.  In  the  Shan  States  of  S.W.  Yunnan 
there  are  immense  numbers  of  camphor  trees 
( Szemao  Customs  Report,  1900)  which  await 
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development,  and  especially  better  transportation 
facilities.  In  short,  the  industry  might  be  revived 
and  developed  to  a  very  great  extent,  if  State 
support  were  only  given  to  it.  The  export  in  1916 
was  pels.  2,377,  value  Tls.  181,673.  [N.S.] 

CAM  PS  CION,  Marco  Polo’s  name  for  Kan 
chou,  £f"  capital  of  Kansu. 

CAMPO,  a  name  given  to  the  foreign  settle¬ 
ment  at  Ningpo,  being  corrupted  from  hong  po, 
the  local  pronunciation  of  LUlb  chicing  pei,  meaning 
‘  north  of  the  river.’ 

CANADIAN  HOLINESS  MOVEMENT 
MISSION. 

Headquarters  Ottawa. 

Works  in  Hunan,  at  CHang-te  ^  ^  (opened 
1910)  and  Anhsiang,  -ijj  (opened  1911),  with  7 
foreign  missionaries  in  1916. 

CANADIAN  METHODIST  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Toronto. 

Entered  China,  1891. 

Works  in  Ssuch‘uan. 

The  first  missionaries  of  the  C.M.M.,  eight  in 
number,  arrived  in  China  in  the  end  of  1891,  but 
anti-foreign  riots  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  prevented 
their  proceeding  inland  till  early  in  1892.  They 
were  led  by  the  Rev.  V.  C.  Hart,  D.D.,  who  had 
formerly  been  the  Superintendent  of  the  M.E.M. 
in  Mid-China.  They  went  in  the  first  place  to 
Chengtu,  already  occupied  by  the  C.I.M.  and 
M.E.M.  Kia-ting  ,  100  miles  S.  of  Chengtu 
was  opened  in  1894. 

In  1895  anti-foreign  riots  broke  out  at  Chengtu, 
and  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  the  mob  was 
allowed  by  the  Provincial  Government  (which  had 
many  thousands  of  soldiers  at  hand)  to  work  its 
will  on  every  mission  in  the  city.  Every  compound 
was  looted  and  destroyed.  Both  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  missionaries,  however,  were  kept  in 
safety  in  the  yamens,  and  after  ten  days  were  sent 
off  with  a  strong  escort,  reaching  Shanghai  in 
safety.  The  foreign  governments  whose  subjects 
had  been  concerned  brought  such  pressure  to  bear 
upon  Peking  that  the  Viceroy  of  Ssuch'uan  was 
degraded,  and  indemnities  were  paid  both  to 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  Seven  months  after 
their  enforced  flight  two  of  the  C.M.  mis-sionaries 
were  back;  and  three  months  later  all  had  returned 
to  Kia-ting  or  Chengtu,  and  re-building  at  once 
began. 

Two  and  a  half  years  later,  the  work  was  again 
hindered  through  disturbances  caused  by  a  band 
of  outlaws  known  as  Yu  man-tzu  who 

terrorized  Central  Ssuoh‘uan  for  some  time. 

In  1900,  all  the  members  of  the  Mission,  in 
common  with  representatives  of  most  other  Societies, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  were  sent  down  to  the 
coast  by  Consular  orders.  The  outburst  in  Ssu- 


chTian  did  not,  however,  last  very  long,  owing  to 
the  firm  hand  of  a  new  Viceroy,  II. E.  Ts‘en 
Ch'un-hsuan  .  No  foreigners  lost  their 

lives ;  but  a  few  Protestant  converts,  and  many 
Roman  Catholic  Chinese  were  killed,  and  much 
property  belonging  to  the  Christians  was  destroyed. 

In  1905,  two  additional  stations  were  opened, 
viz.  J en-shou  fA  |fp  and  Jung-hsien  ^  ||  ;  and.  in 
the  next  decade,  three  more,  viz.  P‘eng-hsien  || 
Tzu-liu  tsing  ||$f^  and  Lu  chow  In  addition 

to  the  above  new  territory  a  large  part  of  S.E. 
SsuchTian  was  handed  over  to  the  C.M.M.  by  the 
L.M.S.  when  it  withdrew  from  the  province,  about 
1909.  The  centre  of  this  field  was  Chungking, 
where  the  L.M.S.  had  begun  work  in  1888.  Since 
the  transfer  to  the  C.M.M.  two  other  stations 
have  been  opened,  viz.,  Chung  chow  &  Iff ,  and 
Fow  chow  jjfj ,  1913. 

In  the  Revolution  of  1911-12,  the  missionaries 
had  again  to  leave  their  stations  through  the  dis¬ 
turbances,  and  all  building  was  suspended  for  a 
year ;  and  the  European  War  has  once  more 
hindered  the  work  by  preventing  much  needed 
buildings  from  being  put  up,  owing  to  straitness 
of  funds. 

The  C.M.  Mission,  Press.- — This,  the  first 
Mission  Press  in  W.  China,  was  erected  in  1897 
at  Kia-ting.  In  1904,  it  was  removed  to  Chengtu, 
and  formally  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Viceroy 
in  April,  1905. 

In  1914,  the  press  turned  out  over  two  million 
books  and  tracts  in  the  Chinese,  Tibetan  and  Miao 
languages,  (representing  over  34,000,000  pages),,  and 
650,000  pages  of  English.  In  1915,  it  turned  out 
1,250,000  pages  in  English,  and  28,000,000  pages 
in  Chinese. 

In  addition  to  printing  Scriptures  for  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  other  religious 
literature,  a  great  deal  of  the  output  is  for  the 
use  of  the  schools  under  the  West  China 
Educational  Union,  for  the  West  China  University, 
and  for  the  Union  Schools  at  Chengtu.  Chinese 
institutions,  such  as  the  Post  Office,  the  Salt 
Gabel! e,  etc.,  also  give  the  Press  many  orders. 

Educational  work. — From  1892  to  1905,  the 
educational  work  was  limited  to  day-schools  in 
each  of  the  central  stations ;  but  in  1905  one 
missionary  was  specially  designated  for  this  work, 
and  two  schools  of  higher  grade  were  at  once 
begun.  Even  during  the  repeated  absences  of 
the  foreigners,  most  of  the  schools  were  kept  open 
by  Chinese  teachers  most  of  the  time. 

The  Society  unites  with  the  E.F.M.S., 
A.B.F.M.S.  and  M.E.M.  in  the  West  China 
University,  ( q.v .),  the  Union  High  and  Normal 
Schools,  all  at  Chengtu;  and  in  the  Union  Middle 
(High)  School  at  Chungking.  There  are  primary 
schools  at  all  stations  and  most  out-stations,  and 
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all  the  school  work  connects  with  the  W.  China 
Educational  Union. 

After  the  Revolution,  a  very  successful  Young 
Men’s  Guild  was  opened  at  Chungking  somewhat 
on  Y.M.C.A.  lines,  and  Kia-ting  and  Chung  chow 
afterwards  followed  with  similar  Institutional 
work,  these  efforts  being  largely  financed  by  local 
Chinese. 

Medical  worh.-Th.QTe  are  dispensaries  at  all 
the  ten  stations,  and  hospitals  at  seven  of  them. 

The  Mission  has  already  built  three  General 
Hospitals  at  Chengtu ;  the  first,  completed  early  in 
1895,  was  destroyed  in  the  same  year  by  the 
rioters  ;  the  second  was  built  on  the  same  site  and 
opened  in  1897 ;  and  a  third  fine  modern  hospital 
was  built  in  1913.  Another  for  Women  was  opened 
in  1915. 

At  Jung  hsien,  the  present  fine  building  was 
put  up  in  1914  :  and  in  the  same  year,  an 
interesting  experiment  was  made,  viz.  union 
medical  work  with  the  Chinese  of  the  city ;  the 
C.M.M.  providing  the  building,  heavy  furniture 
and  physicians,  and  having  charge  of  the  religious 
side  of  the  work,  while  the  city  has  control  of  the 
patients,  collecting  fees  and  paying  current  expenses. 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the  Home 
Church  sent  out  its  first  agent  with  the  pioneer 
party  in  1891,  and  the  schools  for  girls,  the  work 
for  women,  and  Woman’s  Hospitals  and  dispensaries 
are  mainly  in  the  hands  of  this  auxiliary. 

Statistics  of  Canadian  Methodist  Mission  for 
year  ending  December  31,  1915  (including  Women’s 
Missionary  Society), 

Foreign  Missionaries  .  168 

Chinese  Staff  .  276 

Communicants  .  1,633 

CANADIAN  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Toronto. 

Entered  China ,  1871. 

Works  in  Formosa,  North  Honan,  and  Kuang- 
tuncj. 

Formosa  Mission. — The  first  missionary  sent  to 
China  was  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Mackay,  who  chose 
North  Formosa  as  his  sphere.  For  23  years  he 
was  practically  alone.  He  settled  in  Tamsui,  and 
after  a  year  baptized  his  first  converts,  five  in 
number.  For  twelve  years  he  met  with  bitter 
opposition,  the  climax  being  reached  during  the 

French  invasion  of  1884-5,  when  seven  of  the 

largest  churches  were  wholly  or  partially  destroyed. 
In  addition  to  work  among  Chinese,  Mr.  Mackay 
preached  among  the  half -civilized  tribes  of  the 

N.E.  Coast,  and  the  untamed  barbarians  of  the 

mountains.  He  was  without  success  among  the 
latter,  but  the  former  became  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  in  name  at  least,  mostly  Christians. 
This  hindered  the  work  among  the  Chinese,  who 
from  pride  of  race,  refused  a  religion  the  despised 


Pepohoans  had  accepted.  The  native  evangelists 
were  trained  peripatetically — following  the  mission¬ 
ary  in  his  itinerations,  and  learning  as  occasion 
served. 

After  the  departure  of  the  French  in  1885, 
till  1895,  when  Formosa  was  ceded  to  Japan,  but 
little  active  opposition  was  shown.  At  the  close 
of  the  Franco-Chinese  war,  the  Governor-General 
paid  $10,009  as  compensation  for  the  property 
destroyed  by  the  mobs.  Better  and  larger  churches 
were  built  with  the  indemnitv,  and  also  a  Theolo- 
gical  College  in  Tamsui,  which  in  1914  was  moved 
to  Taihoku,  as  a  Union  College  for  the  English 
and  Canadian  Presbyterian  Missions.  Mr.  Mackay 
died  in  1901.  In  1904  the  Presbytery  of  North 
Formosa- -quite  independent  of  the  Canadian 
Church,— was  organized,  and  the  first  pastor  was 
ordained  in  1906.  Shortly  after  this  date,  the 
work  ceased  to  be  reported  among  China  Missions, 
having  been  transferred  to  the  Japan  branch  of  the 
Mission. 

The  North  Honan  Mission  was  begun  in  1888, 
the  first  workers  being  the  Rev.  J.  Goforth  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Frazer  Smith,  M.D.  and  their  wives. 
Some  months  were  spent  in  Shantung,  studying  the 
language  and  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  enter 
Honan,  and  other  agents  having  arrived  in  1889, 
a  beginning  was  made.  Chang-te  Ip  $j§j  and 
Wei-hui  mm  had  been  chosen  for  centres,  as  being 
on  the  line  of  the  proposed  Peking-Hankow  railway, 
but  official  hostility  prevented  their  being  occupied, 
and  two  market  towns — Ch‘u  Wang,  and  Hsin 
Chen — both  on  the  Wei  River,  were  opened  instead. 
Even  in  these  quieter  places,  riots  occasionally 
broke  out.  In  1894  a  fine  site  was  secured  outside 
Chang-te  city  :  and  about  this  time  a  large  number 
of  additional  missionaries  arrived,  and  the  work 
began  to  flourish.  In  1900,  however,  all  the 
foreigners  were  obliged  to  flee  from  the  Boxers, 
and  divided  into  two  parties,  one  going  north  to 
Chefoo,  and  one  southward  to  Hankow.  The 
southern  party  was  attacked,  and  some  were 
seriously  wounded,  but  all  eventually  reached  a 
place  of  safety.  The  mission  buildings  were 
partially  or  totally  wrecked,  but  the  Christians 
were  not  interfered  with.  When  the  missionaries 
returned  in  1901,  ChTi  Wang  and  Hsin  Chen  were 
not  re-opened,  as  it  was  found  possible  to  enter 
both  Wei-hui  and  Huai-ch‘ing  'j||  |§|  in  1902. 
Tao-k‘ow  3j|  p  was  opened  in  1908,  Wu-an  |e$  5*c 
in  1909,  and  Siu-wu  ^^in  1912. 

In  the  Revolution  of  1911,  Honan  was  one  of 
the  two  provinces  which  did  not  go  over  to  the 
Revolutionaries,  through  the  influence  of  H.E. 
Yuan  Shih-k‘ai,  himself  a  native  of  Chang-te,  and 
the  mission  work  was  not  seriously  interrupted. 

Medical  work  is  carried  on  in  four  of  the 
stations,  and  a  fine  well-equipped  modern  hospital 
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was  opened  in  Chang-te  in  1914.  There  are  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Schools  at  three  stations,  and  the  Honan 
Theological  College  at  Wei-hui  (opened  1914). 
The  higher  educational  work  is  gradually  being 
developed  in  union  with  the  Canadian  Anglicans, 
who  woi'k  in  South  Honan. 

The  Mission  is  resjDonsible  for  the  evangel¬ 
ization  of  all  Honan  north  of  the  Yellow  River. 

The  South  China  Mission  was  undertaken  at 
the  entreaty  of  some  Chinese  converts  in  Canada, 
natives  of  Kuangtung,  who  promised  to  support 
one  of  the  missionaries  sent.  In  response  to  this, 
Rev.  W.  R.  Mackay,  M.A.,  B.D.  and  his  wife 
went  to  Macao  in  1902,  other  workers  following. 

In  1907  the  mission  was  removed  to  the  newly 
opened  Treaty  port  of  Kong-moon  on  the  mainland, 
the  w'ork  at  Macao  being  handed  over  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  the  American 
Presbyterian  work  at  Kong-moon  being  handed 
over  to  the  Canadians.  A  hospital  was  opened  in 
1912,  and  a  Girls’  Boarding  School  in  1916. 

Statistics  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1915. 

Foreign  workers  .  84 

Paid  Chinese  assistants  ...  177 

Communicants  .  3,215 

CANDARIN  or  CANDAREEN;  Chinese 
33*  fen,  Malay  hondrin;  the  hundredth  part  of  an 
ounce  or  tael,  q.v. 

CANDI  DA,  the  baptismal  name  of  the  daughter 
of  Hsii  Kuang-chT  ( q.v .).  She  was  left  a  widow 
at  30,  and  till  her  death  at  73  she  was  full  of  pious 
and  charitable  works.  According  to  Du  Halde  she 
built  39  churches,  printed  130  Christian  books, 

established  a  Foundling  Hospital  and  did  something 
for  the  blind.  She  died  on  October  24,  1680. 

Histoire  Tune  dame  chretienne  dc  la  Chine; 
Paris,  1688. 

CANGUE;  Portuguese  canga,  a  yoke  fJl]  chia. 
4  large  square  wooden  frame,  fastened  on  the  neck 
as  punishment  for  smaller  offences.  The  wearer 
has  sometimes  to  stand  in  some  public  place  and 
sometimes  has  to  wear  it  day  and  night.  It 
prevents  lying  down  or  feeding  oneself. 

CAN  I  DAE.  The  dog  family  of  the  Carnivora 
is  represented  in  North  China  by  the  following 
five  species ;  Canis  lupus  tschiliensis ,  the  Chinese 
Wolf,  in  Chihli ;  C.  alpinus,  the  Wild  Dog,  in 
Manchuria  and  Kansu;  C.  corsac,  the  Corsac  Fox, 
in  Inner  Mongolia ;  Vulpes  tschiliensis,  the  Chinese 
Fox,  in  Shansi,  Shensi,  Kansu,  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia ;  and  Nyctereutes  procyonules,  the  Racoon 
Dog,  in  Manchuria. 

The  above  list  is  recent.  For  South  China 
Swinhoe  reported  in  1870  the  Racoon  Dog,  from 
Fukien,  Hankow  and  Shanghai ;  Vulpes  ho  ole,  the 
South-Cliina  Fox,  in  Amoy  and  Hongkong;  V. 
lineiventer }  the  S.  China  Mountain  Fox,  in  Fukien. 


Sowerby  :  Recent  Research  upon  the  Mam¬ 
malia,  etc.,  Journal,  N.C.B.R. A.S.,  vol.  xlvii ; 
Swinhoe  :  Catalogue  of  the  Mammals  of  China, 

P.Z.S.,  1870. 

CANON  OF  CHANGES.  See  I  Ching. 
CANON,  BUDDHIST.  See  Buddhist  Canon. 

CANONIZATION,  a  term  constantly  used  by 
English  authors  writing  of  Chinese  worthies.  Being 
a  purely  ecclesiastical  term  its  employment  for  a 
merely  civil  honour  is  rather  unfortunate. 

It  denotes  the  bestowal  by  edict  of  an  honorific 
posthumous  title.  It  is  often  granted  many  years 
after  death.  Generally  with  the  new  name  there 
is  also  given  a  title  of  nobilily  such  as  ^  duke. 
But  these  are  very  empty,  having  no  effect  on 
descendants. 

CANOSSI ENNES,  ‘Filles  de  la  Charite’,  a 
Congregation  of  Roman  Catholic  sisters  with 
schools,  orphanages,  hospitals,  etc.,  in  Hankow, 
Hanchung  fu  (Shensi),  Nanyang  fu  (Honan)  and 
Macao. 

There  are  84  Sisters  altogether  in  China  (1916), 
but  the  Missions  de  Chine  does  not  indicate  how 
many  of  these  are  Chinese. 

CANTON.  The  name  is  an  imitation  of  the 
local  pronunciation  of  Kuangtung  Jgf  jE  .  The 
capital  of  the  Kuangtung  Province,  in  lat.  23° 

10‘f  N.,  long.  113°.  14'  30‘'  E.,  on  the  Chu  Iiiang 
or  Pearl  River.  From  ancient  legends  it  derives 
also  the  names  among  Chinese  of  City  of  Rams, 
and  City  of  Genii.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  the  Empire  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
Viceroy  of  the  Two  Kuang  (Kuangtung  and 
Kuangsi,  q.v.)  and  of  the  Governor  of  Kuangtung. 
Up  to  b.c.  110,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Nan  Yueh,  which  included  the  present  Kuang¬ 
tung,  Kuangsi  and  part  of  Tonkin. 

Canton  was  the  first  Chinese  port  to  which 
foreign  trade  was  attracted.  The  Portuguese  were 
the  first  Europeans  to  arrive  (1516),  but  Arab 
traders  had  used  the  port  for  centuries  before. 
The  Dutch  followed  about  a  century  later,  and 
the  English  came  in  1637,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
century  nearly  all  the  trade  was  in  their  hands. 
The  East  India  Company  established  a  factory 
there  in  1684 — their  monopoly  terminating  in  1834. 
Five  years  later  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with 
China  as  a  consequence  of  the  insolence  and 
arrogance  with  which  her  traders  and  officers  had 
been  treated  for  years,  and  especially  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  opium  trade  was 
handled ;  Canton  was  threatened  with  capture  in 
1841,  but  was  ransomed  for  $6,000,000.  The  war 
ended  with  the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  by  which 
Canton  and  four  other  ports  were  opened  to  British 
trade  and  residence.  The  city  still  remained  closed 
however  till  1857,  when  in  the  Second  War  it  was 
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taken  and  held  by  British  and  French  troops  for 
nearly  4  years. 

In  September  1883  there  was  a  serious  anti- 
foreign  riot  in  Canton,  when  part  of  Shameen  was 
burnt;  in  the  French  war  of  1884,  Canton  was 
unmolested.  There  have  been  no  serious  disturb¬ 
ances  since  then,  until  the  Revolution,  but  piracy 
is  always  rife  in  the  surrounding  countryside. 

The  foreign  concessions  at  Canton  (French  and 
British)  are  situated  on  the  island  of  Shameen, 
(q.v.).  The  city  proper  is  6  miles  in  circumference, 
and  the  whole  circuit,  including  the  suburbs,  is 
about  ten  miles.  The  population  is  900,000,  includ¬ 
ing  a  large  permanent  boat-population. 

Of  late  years  many  improvements  have  been 
made.  Electric  lighting  was  introduced  (after 
previous  failures)  in  1909 ;  waterworks  were  opened 
in  1908,  and  a  fine  bund  was  completed  in  1914 
after  many  vicissitudes.  The  Samshui  railway 
(30  miles)  was  opened  in  1904 ;  the  Kowloon  line 
in  1911 ;  and  the  Canton-Hankow  line  has  now  been 
carried  as  far  as  Shiukuan,  140  miles  from  Canton. 
The  city  is  the  centre  of  a  net-work  of  waterways 
extending  through  a  great  part  of  the  province  and 
into  Kuangsi  :  its  distributing  area  has  decreased, 
however,  since  the  opening  of  the  West  River 
ports  to  steam  navigation. 

The  chief  exports  of  Canton  are  silk  and  silk 
piece  goods,  tea,  matting,  cassia,  and  medicines. 
Among  minor  exports  are  ginger,  glass  bangles,  and 
fireworks,  the  last  manufactured  in  and  near 
Fatshan,  a  large  city  in  the  vicinity.  Canton  is 
renowned  for  its  purely  native  manufactures,  such 
as  ivory-ware,  black-wood  furniture,  etc.,  and  the 
jade  market  is  famous.  In  modern  industry 
Canton  has  not  yet  developed  to  as  great  ap 
extent  as  might  have  been  expected.  There  are 
3  brick  and  cement  works,  2  glass  and  2  leather 
factories,  2  paper  mills  and  a  cigarette  factory. 
There  are,  besides,  numerous  small  enterprises, 
(silk  filatures,  flour  mills,  etc.),  which  in  the 
aggregate  make  up  a  considerable  volume  of 
industry.  There  are  oil  tanks,  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river,  near  a  new  and  growing 
quarter  of  the  city. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  ...  25,872,846  25,045,582 

Net  Chinese  „  ...  29,558,061  22,958,565 

Exports  .  48,386,288  61,077,491 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  103,817,195  109,081,638 

The  following  is  a  list  of  British  Consuls  since 

the  post  was  established  at  Canton  in  1843. 

1843,  Dec.  30,  Francis  Coleman  Macgregor,  Consul. 
1849,  Jan.  4,  Dr.  John  Bowring,  (later,  Sir  John), 

Consul. 

1854,  Aug.  10,  Rutherford  Alcock,  (later,  Sir 

Rutherford),  Consul. 


1858,  Dec.  21,  Daniel  Brooke  Robertson,  (later, 

Sir  Daniel),  Consul. 
1877,  Nov,  9,  James  Mongan,  Consul. 

1880,  Feb.  25,  Arthur  Rotch  Hewlett,  Consul. 
1886,  Apr.  20,  Chaloner  Alabaster,  (later,  Sir 

Chaloner),  Consul. 
1891,  Apr.  1,  ,,  Consul-General. 

1893,  June  15,  Byron  Brenan,  Consul. 

1899,  May  13,  Benjamin  Charles  George  Scott, 

Consul. 

1900,  June  9,  ,,  Consul-General. 

1902,  Apr.  5,  James  Scott,  Consul-General. 

1906,  Apr.  21,  Robert  William  Mansfield, 

Consul-General. 

1909,  Jan.  21,  James  William  Jamieson, 

Consul-General. 

CANTON  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE,  THE, 

a  non-sectarian  institution,  a  university  in  all  but 
name,  founded  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of 
the  Rev.  A.  P.  Harper,  D.D.  of  the  A.P.M.  who 
became  the  first  President  in  1887.  In  1893,  the 
College  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  a  body  of  trustees  appoint¬ 
ed.  The  work  wTas  carried  on  in  rented  quarters 
till  1894,  when  some  buildings  were  bought,  but 
they  proved  unsuitable. 

In  1900,  the  work  was  removed  to  Macao  for 
safety,  returning  to  Canton  in  1904 ;  and  in  the 
next  year  land  was  bought  and  building  begun. 

While  the  College  was  in  exile  at  Macao,  a 
small  girls’  school  was  begun  in  connection  with 
it;  and  in  1906,  after  the  return  to  Canton,  a  few 
girls  were  admitted  to  co-educaJion,  at  the  instance 
of  two  prominent  Chinese  Christians,  one  of  whom 
is  now  the  head  of  the  Chinese  Department  and 
Dean  of  the  Middle  School. 

In  1913,  a  separate  Woman’s  Department  was 
opened,  including  a  grammar  and  middle  school, 
specially  designed  to  provide  a  high-class  college 
education  for  the  girls  of  all  the  Missions  in  the 
province,  which  have  about  5,000  in  their  schools 
of  various  grades. 

The  College  Department  of  the  C.C.C.  offers 
courses  in  General  Arts,  Natural  Sciences,  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Economic  Sciences.  It  is  hoped  shortly 
to  add  a  course  in  Medicine,  there  being  already 
a  Medical  Department  which  runs  its  own  dis¬ 
pensary,  etc.  (See  Medical  Missionary  Society 
in  China). 

A  Department  of  Education  was  organized  in 
1916,  and  a  “  Teachers’  College  ”  is  planned  for 
the  near  future. 

(The  Agricultural  Department  is  partly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Kansas  State  Agriculture  College, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Mission  to 
China;  and  Columbia  University  and  Vassar 
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College  Christian  Associations  and  other  institutions 
in  the  U.S.A.  assist  in  various  ways). 

The  largest  division  of  the  College  is  the 
Middle  School,  and  there  is  a  Primary  School, 
where  the  boys  and  girls  study  together. 

The  campus  covers  one  hundred  acres,  on  the 
Pearl  River,  about  two  miles  below  Canton  city ; 
it  has  fifteen  acres  in  crops  for  the  Agricultural 
Department.  The  chief  buildings  are  Martin, 
Grant  and  Swasey  Halls,  four  dormitories  erected 
by  Chinese  friends  of  the  College,  and  nine  faculty 
residences. 

The  President  is  the  Rev.  C.  K.  Edmunds, 
B.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  in  1916  the  College  reported, 

Foreign  Faculty  .  23 

Chinese  Faculty  .  31 

Chinese  assistants  about  ...  30 

Students  .  526 

Students  studying  in  U.S.A.  76 

CANTON  REGISTER,  the  earliest  English 
paper  in  China.  See  Press. 

CAPE  MERCHANT,  a  term  used  in  books 
relating  to  early  intercourse  between  England  and 
the  East.  It  seems  to  have  been  used  in  two 
senses,  meaning  a  head  merchant  or  a  supercargo. 

CAPITALS.  The  Hsia  capital  was  at  Yang 
hsia  [?j|  gi  in  the  modern  T‘ai-kang  hsien,  Honan. 

According  to  the  Shu  Ching  (M  )  the  Shang 
capital,  first  at  Po  (Shang-clTiu  hsien,  Honan), 
was  moved  in  b.c.  1400  to  Yin  ^  in  the  modern 
department  of  Yen-shih  ffg  gijj  ;  the  name  of  the 
dynasty  was  afterwards  Yin.  The  Shew  Jcao  ^ 
of  the  Shu  Ching  is  about  the  removal  of  the  Chou 
capital  from  Hao  (in  CITang-an  hsien)  to  Lo 
It  was  issued  b.c.  1098,  but  the  actual  removal  of 
the  court  was  not  till  769.  Lo  was  30  li  north-east 
of  Lo-yang.  The  later  capitals  were — 

FIsien-yang  Shensi;  Ch'in  dynasty,  b.c.  249. 

CITang-an  JL  ^ ,  (Hsi-an  fu)  ;  W.  Han,  b.c.  200 

and  Sui,  a.d.  582. 

Lo-yang  |g|,  in  Honan;  E.  Han,  a.d.  25; 

Chin®*,  a.d.  280;  T‘ang,  904. 

Chien-yeh  Kiangsu ;  E.  Chin  ,  a.d.  317. 

Pien-liang  yF  1^,  (K‘ai-feng  fu)  ;  Sung,  a.d.  960. 
Lin-an  (Hangchow)  ;  Sung,  a.d.  1129. 

Yen-ching  JjG  (Peking)  ;  Yuan,  a.d.  1280. 

Nanking  ;  Ming,  a.d.  1368. 

Peking  4b  jjf  5  Ming,  a.d.  1403;  Ch‘ing,  1644; 

Republic,  1911. 

CAPOOR  CUTCHERY,  san  nai  —  ^  ,  is  the 

root  of  Kciempferia  g  dicing  a,  which  grows  in  Ssu- 
clTuan  and  Fukien.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Hindustani  Jeafur-Jcuchri  or  root  of  camphor,  from 
its  camphoraceous  odour.  It  is  powdered  and 
mixed  with  oil  and  thus  employed  in  friction  and 
plasters.  It  is  used  principally  as  a  remedy  in 


toothache  or  as  a  wash  in  dandruff  or  sores  on  the 
head ;  and  to  destroy  lice. 

CAPSICUM.  A  small-fruited  variety  of 
Chilli-pepper,  Hu-chiao  or  Capsicum  frutescens , 
is  commonly  cultivated  as  a  speciality  of  SsuclTuan, 
while  both  the  long  and  round  forms  of  C.  annuum 
are  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  China,  where  they 
are  the  most  important  relish  used,  being  eaten 
in  the  green  state,  fried  with  vegetables.  When 
ripe  they  are  pounded  in  a  mortar  and  with  water 
added  form  a  sauce.  They  are  also  roasted  for 
use  as  a  seasoning,  or  boiled  in  oil  to  impart  to  it 
their  pungent  flavour.  Oil  so  treated  will  keep  for 
an  indefinite  period.  This  oil  is  named  la-yu 
Wilson  :  A  Naturalist  in  W.  China. 

CARACHARA,  CARACORON,  forms  of 

Kara-korurn  (g.v.) 

CAR  A I  AN,  Marco  Polo’s  name  for  Yunnan 
province.  Also  found  as  Karajan,  etc. 

CARAMORAN,  Marco  Polo’s  and  Odoric’s 
name  for  the  Yellow  River,  in  Mongol  Para 
Mouren,  Black  River. 

CARDAMOMS,  INFERIOR,  •£,  are  the 

capsules  or  seeds  of  Amomum  villosum ,  Lour.,  or 
A.  xanthoides  and  the  Electorea.  Grains  of 
Paradise  is  the  alternative  name  of  the  latter, 
which  are  imported  from  Siam. 

Wild  cardamoms  j|f  fz  are  the  seeds  of 
A.  globosum,  Lour.  The  export  of  cardamoms  in 
1916  was  pels.  115,  value  Tls.  6,500. 

CARDS  (  visiting)  are  in  China  not  cards  but 
pieces  of  thin  red  paper  about  7x5  inches,  bearing 
the  name  and  surname.  On  the  back  are  often 
found  small  characters  stating  that  the  card  may 
only  be  used  for  visiting  purposes,  etc.,  not  in 
business  matters.  Han-lin  scholars  and  others  use 
larger  cards  with  larger  writing. 

During  a  period  of  mourning  the  colour  is 
different  in  some  cases ;  in  others  a  special  character 
or  phrase  is  added. 

Red  paper  was  introduced  for  cards  about 
a.d.  1500,  white  having  been  used  before. 

Since  the  Revolution  the  foreign  style  of  card 
has  come  much  into  use. 

CARMELITES,  gj ^  sheng  i  hui;  the 
Carmel  of  St.  Joseph  at  Tu-se-wei  is  the  only 
Institution  of  Carmelites  in  China.  It  was  founded 
February  24,  1869,  the  Mother  Marie  de  Jesus 
being  the  first  superior  and  having  four  French 
nuns  with  her.  She  died  in  1908,  after  40  years 
in  China,  and  the  last  of  her  four  companions, 
Mother  Dominique  du  Mt.  Carmel,  died  in  1914, 
after  45  years  in  China. 

The  number  of  nuns  is  27,  of  whom  21  are 
Sisters  of  choir  and  9  are  lay-sisters  (Converses). 

J.  de  la  Serviere,  Histoire  de  la  Mission  du 
Kiangnan,  tome  ii. 
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CARNIVORA.  This  Order  is  represented  in 
North  China  by  thirty-nine  species  and  sub-species, 
belonging  to  four  Families.  See  Fehdce,  Canidce , 
Ursidce  and  Mustelidce. 

CARPI  N I.  See  John  de  Plano  Carpini. 

CASA  BRANCA,  the  Portuguese  name  for 
the  city  of  Ch‘ien-shan  fg  |U  ,  on  the  north  of  the 
inner  harbour  of  Macao. 

CASS  AY,  another  mediaeval  form  of  Cansay, 
Kinsay,  etc.,  the  modern  Hangchow. 

CASSINI  CONVENTION,  the  name  given  to 
a  secret  treaty  signed  at  St  Petersburg  by  Li 
Hung-chang  and  Prince  Lobanov  as  the  result 
of  conferences  with  Count  Cassini  in  Peking.  It 
was  ratified  in  Peking  in  September,  1896. 

Dr.  Dudgeon,  with  much  difficulty,  obtained 
it  from  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  and  it  was  printed  in 
The  North  China  Daily  News  of  October  28,  1896. 
In  the  form  given  it  is,  according  to  Cordier,  a 
hybrid  document,  partly  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank 
agreement  concerning  railroads  in  Manchuria  and 
partly  a  short  treaty  signed  by  Li  Hung-chang 
and  Lobanov  respecting  Kiaochow,  etc. 

The  treaty — if  there  was  such  a  treaty — gave 
permission  to  Russia  to  continue  the  Siberian  rail¬ 
way,  then  near  completion,  to  various  points  in 
Manchuria,  and  to  guard  it  with  Russian  troops ; 
it  also  agreed  to  lease  to  Russia  the  harbour  of 
Kiaochow  in  Shantung  for  a  period  of  ten  years ; 
and  it  gave  to  Russia  some  rights  at  Port  Arthur 
and  Ta-lien  wan. 

Cordier  :  Histone  des  Relations  de  la  Chine, 
etc.,  vol.  iii,  p.  343. 

CASTOR  OIL  pi  ma  H; ;  Ricinus  communis. 
The  plant,  which  was  introduced  from  Tartary,  is 
chiefly  cultivated  on  the  borders  of  fields,  partly 
to  prevent  cattle  straying  into  them  and  partly 
from  considerations  of  economy.  The  crushed 
seeds  are  used  in  Chinese  medicine  as  an  outward 
application  in  a  large  number  of  diseases,  combined 
with  the  oil,  or  the  pulp  is  taken  internally.  The 
oil,  strange  to  say,  was  not  used  especially  in 
medicine  apart  from  its  pulp ;  its  special  use  is 
for  mixing  the  colours  for  Chinese  seals. 

CATS  fg  mao .  Rats  destrov  silkworms,  but 
cats  keep  the  rats  away ;  hence  the  superstition 
that  cats  are  protectors  of  silkworms,  the  picture 
of  a  cat  (fgfg  ts‘an  mao,  silkworm-cat),  stuck  on 
a  wall,  being  powerful  to  ward  off  harm  from  the 
worms. 

Cats  are  also  credited  with  a  general  power 
to  put  evil  spirits  to  flight — perhaps  because  of 
their  being  able  to  see  in  the  dusk.  It  is  said 
that  in  some  parts,  worship  is  paid  to  the  cat- 
spirit. 

Dore,  Recherc.hes  sur  les  Superstitions ,  p.  472. 
Dennys,  Folklore. 


CATALAN  ATLAS.  This  is  a  manuscript 
of  the  date  1375,  from  the  library  of  the  French 
king  Charles  Y.  It  is  now  in  the  Mazarin 
Gallery  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  six  wooden  plates  each  covered  with 
parchment  on  both  sides,  on  which  is  traced  the 
map,  coloured  and  illuminated  in  gold  and  silver. 
The  lettering  is  in  the  Catalan  language.  China 
(Cathay)  is  very  well  defined,  and  Cordier  has 
made  a  valuable  study  of  this  portion  of  the 
Atlas. 

Cordier  :  IF  Extreme  Orient  dans  V  Atlas 
Catalan,  etc.,  (in  ‘Bulletin  de  Geographie  histori- 
que  et  descriptive,’  1895). 

CATCH  POLE,  ALLEN,  The  first  president 
in  China  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  King’s 
Minister  appointed  by  William  III.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  used  his  diplomatic  powers  but 
busied  himself  as  President.  He  had  too  many 
difficulties  in  Chusan  and  in  1703  sailed  away  to 
Pulo  Condor,  an  island  off  Cochin  China.  For  a 
year  or  two  there  was  an  effort  to  deveiope  Pulo 
Condor  as  a  trading  centre,  but  the  effort  ceased 
when  a  firmer  foothold  had  been  obtained  in 
Canton. 

Catchpole  left  England  in  1700  and  the  last 
mention  that  is  made  of  him  is  in  1703.  See  Pre¬ 
sident  in  China. 

Eames  :  The  English  in  China. 

CATHAN,  a  mediaeval  name  for  China, 
connected  with  Khitan  as  Cathay  with  Khitai. 

CATHAY,  a  form  of  the  name  by  which 
China  is  known  in  Central  Asia.  It  is  derived 
from  the  race  called  Khitans  who  occupied  the 
Sungari  basin  and  established  the  Liao  dynasty 
in  China  (a.d.  937-980).  Other  forms  are  Khata, 
Khitai,  and  Kitai,  which  last  is  used  in  Russia, 
whose  acquaintance  with  China  was  through 
Central  Asia. 

CATHCART,  CHARLES  Colonel,  sent  by  the 
British  Government  as  special  envoy  to  Peking  in 
1787.  He  died  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda  on  his 
way  out.  A  tablet  to  his  memory  stands  outside 
the  Cathedral  at  Shanghai. 

CATTANEO,  LAZARUS  fg  Jg-  ff  ,  was  born 
near  Genoa  in  1560  and  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1581.  He  spent  seven  years  in  India 
before  being  called  to  Macao,  and  after  studying 
Chinese  passed  on  to  Chao  chou,  1594.  He  was 
Ricci’s  companion  in  his  first  journey  to  Peking, 
and  was  sent  to  Macao  to  report  thereon.  After 
various  charges,  including  that  of  Visitor  to  Malac¬ 
ca,  he  was  accused  of  conspiracy  against  the  Em¬ 
pire,  but  his  innocence  being  established  he  return¬ 
ed  to  Nanking.  Two  years  later  the  Grand 
Councillor  ( Kolao )  Paul  Hsu,  retiring  to  Shang¬ 
hai  because  of  his  father’s  death,  invited  Pere 
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Cattaneo  to  Shanghai.  There  Cattaneo  founded 
a  flourishing  church,  and  in  1610  founded  also  the 
church  at  Hangchow,  and  in  1620  that  at  Kia- 
ting  72  .  He  spent  his  last  years  at  Hangchow 
and  died  there  in  1640. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chr  etienne  de  Singan-fou 
ii,  p.  11,  note. 

CATTY,  (Malay,  Ilati),  a  weight  called  chin 
fX  in  China,  equal  to  1^  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

CAVES  OF  THOUSAND  BUDDHAS 

ch‘ien  Fo  twig,  are  caves  near  Tun-huang  in  Kansu. 
They  contained  a  library  of  about  15,000  scrolls  in 
Chinese,  Tibetan,  Mongol  and  Brahmi  script,  the 
latest  dating  from  a.d.  976-997.  Amongst  them  is 
a  Nestorian  tract  and  a  Manichean  manuscript. 
The  caves  were  walled  up  in  1036  and  were 
examined  by  Pelliot  in  1908,  who  acquired  for 
the  French  government  the  more  valuable  portion 
of  the  library. 

Pelliot  :  Une  Bibliotheque  Medievale ; 

B.E.F.E.O.,  vol.  viii,  p.  501. 

CELADON,  called  in  Chinese  Lung-ch£uan  yao 
tl  &  or  Ch‘ing  tz£u  #  4$  a  famous  green  por¬ 
celain  from  Chekiang.  That  produced  in  the  Sung 
period  was  bright  grass-green ;  later  it  became  a 
greyish  green,  or  sea-green. 

Bushell  :  Chinese  Art. 

CELESTIAL  EMPIRE.  A  common  term  for 
China  among  foreigners ;  probably  a  translation  of 
!§}j  Fieri  chlao,  heavenly  dynasty,  which  is 
common  in  Chinese. 

The  poetical  use  of  t‘ien  as  an  adjective  is, 
however,  no  excuse  for  the  absurd  use  of 
‘celestial’  as  a  noun  to  denote  a  Chinese, — in  such 
expressions  as  £  bright  celestials,’  etc. 

CELESTIAL  EMPIRE,  THE,  a  weekly 
Shanghai  journal  founded  in  1874  by  Pedro 
Lotjreiro  and  first  edited  by  F.  H.  Balfour.  It 
is  now  the  weekly  issue  of  The  Shanghai  Mercury. 

CEMENT  is  manufactured  at  Green  Island, 
Hongkong,  by  the  Chee  Hsin  Co.,  (established  in 
1906)  ;  at  Tangshan  near  Chinwangtao,  capacity 
600,000  barrels  yearly ;  and  by  the  Onoda  Cement 
Co.,  near  Dairen,  capacity  150,000  barrels  yearly. 
There  are  other  works,  e.g.  at  Tayeh,  Canton,  etc., 
but  of  smaller  capacity.  The  export  from  China 
in  1916  was  pels.  239,328,  value  Tls.  185,733 ;  while 
the  import  amounted  to  Tls.  964,104. 

CENSORS  ($$.$?  yii  shih,  etc.).  A  body  of  56, 
under  two  presidents,  stationed  in  various  districts 
throughout  the  eighteen  provinces.  Their  duty 
was  to  report  to  the  throne  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  conduct  of 
government.  They  were  hence  called,  among  other 
names,  IpDl?  {erh  mu  kuan,  eyes  and  ears  officials). 
They  were  at  liberty  to  censure  the  sovereign  for 
anything  blameworthy  they  saw  in  his  conduct  or 


government,  without  risk  being  put  to  death, 
though  they  might  be  degraded.  The  whole  body, 
the  Censorate  or  Court  of  Censors,  with  presidents, 
etc.,  was  called  Tu  ch‘a  Yuan  or  (literary) 

Yu  shih  T‘ai. 

The  Censorate  is  an  ancient  institution,  being 
known  in  the  third  century  b.c.  Some  modifications 
of  it  as  above  described  were  made  in  1906,  the 
two  presidents  being  reduced  to  one. 

CENTURION,  the  first  foreign  ship  of  war 
recorded  in  Chinese  waters.  It  was  British,  under 
Commodore  Anson,  and  arrived  in  November,  1741. 
By  great  firmness  Anson  succeeded  in  getting  to 
Canton  to  refit.  Later  he  captured  a  Spanish  ship 
and  took  her  into  the  Canton  river.  The  Centurion' s 
crew  helped  to  extinguish  a  great  fire  in  the  city, 
and  Anson  was  subsequently  admitted  to  a  friendly 
interview  with  the  viceroy,  November  30,  1742,  but 
could  obtain  no  benefits  for  traders. 

Auber  :  China,  an  Outline,  p.  163;  Morse  : 
International  Relations. 

CERNUSCHS,  HENRI,  born  at  Milan  in 
1821,  died  at  Mentone  in  1896.  He  was  of  a 
wealthy  family  and  a  politician.  He  was  natur¬ 
alized  in  France  and  after  the  Franco-German  war 
he  travelled  to  the  Far  East,  reaching  Japan  in 
the  midst  of  the  Revolution.  At  such  a  time, 
and  having  both  wealth  and  taste,  he  was  able 
to  make  a  splendid  collection  of  works  of  art. 
He  crossed  fb  China  and  bought  largely  there 
also.  He  gave  this  magnificent  collection  to  Paris 
in  1882.  The  Cernuschi  Museum  is  at  the  corner 
of  the  Parc  Monceau  and  the  Avenue  Velasquez. 

CERTHIIDAE,  a  family  comprising  the 
Creepers  and  Wrens.  Certhia  familiar  is,  the  common 
Tree  Creeper,  occurs  in  Manchuria  and  Siberia  and 
is  rare  in  China  Proper,  never  being  seen  south  of 
Peking.  C.  himalayana  is  the  Tree-Creeper  of  the 
Himalayas  and  Sikkim,  not  rare  in  the  hills  of 
VV.  Ssuch£uan  and  Mu-p£in;  it  comes  down  to  the 
plains  for  the  winter.  Tichodroma  muraria,  the 
Wall-Creeper,  with  red  wings,  is  only  seen  in  the 
winter ;  it  spends  the  summer  in  rocky  parts  of 
high  mountains,  hunting  the  spiders  which  are  its 
chief  food.  It  has  been  taken  in  Chihli,  Kiangsu, 
Shensi,  Mu-p£in,  Kiangsi  and  Fukien.  Anorthura 
fumigata,  the  Japanese  Wren,  occurs  in  the  northern 
provinces,  but  is  not  common;  it  is  also  found  in 
Formosa.  A.  nepalensis,  the  Nepal  Wren,  is  not 
uncommon  during  the  cold  season  in  western 
Ssuchffian.  Pnoe/pyga  squamata,  the  Scaly-breasted 
Wren,  is  found  in  western  China  but  is  very  rare. 
P.  pusilla,  the  Brown  Wren,  is  found  in  N.W. 
Fukien.  P.  formosana  occurs  in  Formosa. 
Spelaeornis  troglodytoides  belongs  to  W.  Ssuch  uan 
and  Mu-p£in.  It  lives  in  deep  woods  on  the  high 
mountains.  S.  halsueti,  a  very  rare  species,  is 
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found  in  Shensi.  Elachura  'punctata  has  been  taken 
in  N.W.  Fukien. 

David  et  Otjstalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

CER  VI  D/E.  There  are  eleven  species  of  the 
deer  family  in  North  China.  They  are  the  follow¬ 
ing,  their  distribution  being  also  given.  In  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  and  nomenclature  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  so  clear  a  list  for  the  rest  of 
China. 

Cervus  xanthopygus ,  Manchuria,  Chihli,  Shen¬ 
si  ;  C.  kansuensis,  Kansu,  Hsinchiang ;  C.  mantchu- 
ricus,  Manchuria;  C.  dybowskii,  Eastern  Man¬ 
churia  ;  C.  mandarinus ,  Chihli,  W.  Shensi ;  Cap- 
realus  pygargus,  Manchuria;  C.  bedfordi,  Chihli, 
Shansi,  Shensi ;  C.  melanotic, ,  Kansu ;  Moschus 
sibiricus,  Manchuria,  Chihli,  Shansi;  M.  sifanicus, 
Kansu,  SsudTuan,  Tibetan  Border ;  Elaphurus 
davidianus ,  Chihli.  See  Elaphure ;  Sika. 

Sowerby  :  Journal,  N.C.B.B.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii ; 
Mfmoires  concernant  Vhistoire  naturelle,  etc., 
Shanghai. 

CHAIRS  OF  CHINESE  have  been  established 
in  many  Western  Universities.  That  at  Cambridge 
was  founded  in  1888.  Sir  Thomas  Wade  was  the 
first  professor,  succeeded  in  1897  by  the  present 
holder,  Prof.  H.  A.  Giles.  When  Dr.  Legge 
retired  from  missionary  work  in  Hongkong  a  sum 
was  subscribed  by  friends  to  endow  a  Chair  of 
Chinese  at  Oxford,  with  the  condition  that  he 
should  be  the  first  Professor  (1875).  He  w7as 
succeeded  bv  Prof.  Bullock,  1898.  There  is  now 
no  Chair  at  Oxford.  There  has  long  been  a  Chair 
at  King’s  College,  London,  where  Samuel  Fearon 
was  appointed  in  1847  and  Summers  in  1853  and 
more  recently  R.  K.  Douglas  and  G.  Owen.  There 
was  another  at  University  College,  London,  where 
Samuel  Kidd  taught  and  later  Lacouperie  and 
George  Brown  in  1901.  A  Chinese  Chair  is  to  be 
established  at  the  new  Oriental  School  in  London. 

Owen’s  College,  Manchester  has  a  Chair  of 
Chinese,  occupied  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Parker. 

In  The  United  States  there  are  or  have  been 
several  such  chairs ;  at  Yale,  where  S.  W.  Williams 
taught;  at  Berkeley,  California,  where  Dr.  John 
Fryer  is  Professor;  and  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  (inaugurated  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Giles), 
to  which  Dr.  F.  Hirth  was  appointed  in  1902. 

At  the  Petrograd  University  Ivanov  and 
Alexeiev  are  Professors  of  Chinese ;  and  there  is 
an  Oriental  Institute  at  Vladivostok.  M.  Edouard 
Chavannes  is  at  the  College  de  France  in  Paris  ;  M. 
V issiere  at  VEcole  dec  Langues  Orientates  in  Paris  ; 
and  M.  Courant  at  Lyons.  At  Leyden  Gustave 
Schlegel  was  professor,  and  at  his  death  was 
succeeded  by  J.  M.  de  Groot  (now  Professor  in 
Berlin).  Since  his  resignation,  the  Chair  has  been 
vacant. 


There  are  Chairs  in  .Berlin  (Forke  and  de 
Groot),  in  Hamburg  (Franke)  and  in  Vienna 
(Kuhnert). 

In  Hanoi,  a  Chinese  professorship  was  founded 
in  1901  for  Professor  Pelliot  (now  of  the  College 
de  France  in  Paris),  who  was  succeeded  in  1911  by 
II.  Masrero. 

CHAIR,  SEDAN  chiao  tzu.  The  common 
and  ancient  means  of  conveyance,  especially  in 
cities,  and  also  on  country  journeys  for  those  who 
could  afford  it.  There  were  definite  rules  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  chairs.  Thus,  none  but  the 
Emperor  might  have  sixteen  bearers ;  a  prince  of 
the  blood  had  eight ;  the  highest  provincial  officials 
might  also  use  eight;  all  other  officials  down  to 
the  actual  (not  expectant)  chih-hsien  or  sub-prefect 
might  have  four.  Also  the  chairs  of  officials  down 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Justice,  Finance  and  Salt 
were  green ;  chairs  for  lower  ranks  were  blue.  A 
Tao-Pai’s  chair  should  be  blue  but  he  usually  had 
a  green  one  because  of  his  brevet  rank. 

Foreign  Consuls  used  green  chairs  as  being  by 
treaty  of  equal  rank  with  Tao-Pais. 

CHALA  F®  jff  ( cha  lan)  the  proper  meaning 
being  a  palisade,  such  as  is  found  across  the  streets 
of  a  Chinese  city  at  night.  It  is  known  to 
foreigners  as  the  name  of  the  Portuguese  cemetery 
at  Peking.  The  name  is  an  abridgement  of 
T‘eng  kung  cha  lan  The  Gate  of  T‘eng 

the  Eunuch.  T£eng  w7as  a  powerful  eunuch  of 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  history 
of  the  property  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  was 
given  by  Wan  Li  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  for  a 
burial  place  for  P.  Ricci  in  1610.  The  place  has 
since  been  enlarged  by  purchases,  and  there  is 
now  there  the  Provincial  House  of  the  Lazarist 
Mission  and  a  Provincial  House  of  the  Marists. 
In  the  cemetery  there  are  eighty-eight  graves, 
including  those  of  Ricci,  Longobardi,  Schall, 
Verbiest  and  other  famous  missionaries.  Besides 
the  name  Chala  the  name  Shih  men  75  Ff  stone  gates 
is  commonly  used.  The  position  of  the  property 
is  on  the  west  of  Peking,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  outside  the  P‘ing-tzu  Men. 

Favier  :  Peking ;  Bulletin  Catholique  de 
Peldn,  1915,  p.  274. 

CHALFANT,  FRANK  HERRING  ,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission, 
North.  He  was  born  in  1862  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
died  at  Pittsburg  U.S.A.  in  1914.  In  1906  he 
published  Ancient  Chinese  Writing,  in  which  he 
was  the  first  to  announce  the  important  find  of 
inscribed  bones  in  Honan,  of  which  he  and  Mr. 
Couling  were  the  first  foreign  collectors.  (See 
Oracle  bones).  In  the  volume  Shantung  edited  by 
Forsyth,  he  wrote  a  valuable  paper  on  Chinese 
Coins,  which  has  also  been  issued  separately.  At 
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his  death  he  left  a  work  containing  drawings  of 
all  the  oracle-bones  known,  with  identification  of 
characters  as  far  as  possible,  but  it  has  not  yet 
found  a  publisher. 

CHALMERS,  JOHN,  was  born  in  Scotland 
in  1825,  and  graduated  at  Aberdeen  University. 
He  came  to  Hongkong  in  1852  for  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Legge  in 
charge  of  the  Hongkong  Mission,  prepared  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  Wenli,  and  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  his  alma  mater 
in  1878.  His  chief  writings  are  The  Origin  of  the 
Chinese,  1865,  Speculations  of  the  ‘Old  Philosopher ,’ 
1868,  A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Canton  Dialect, 
1872,  The  Concise  Kcmghsi  Dictionary ,  1877,  and 
Structure  of  Chinese  Characters,  1882.  He  also 
did  important  work  in  revising  the  Delegates’ 
Version.  He  died  in  1900. 

China  Review,  vol.  xxiv. 

CHAM,  a  corruption  of  Khan.  “  The  great 
Cham  of  Tartary”  (meaning  C'henghis  Khan)  is 
found  in  English  literature. 

CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

FOREIGN.  The  first  organized  in  China  was 
that  at  Canton,  established  by  the  British  Merchants 
on  August  25,  1834,  to  ensure  unity  of  action  at  the 
time  when  Lord  Napier  was  trying  to  force  open  the 
door  in  China.  A  General  Chamber  was  formed  in 
November,  1836.  It  was  dissolved  in  April,  1839, 
at  the  time  when  the  opium  was  being  surrendered, 
while  the  foreign  community  was  under  forcible 
detention  and  while  the  bond  was  being  forced  on 
them  never  to  introduce  opium  again.  The 
Chamber  dissolved  “until  the  restoration  of  our 
“trade,  the  liberty  of  egress  from  Canton  .  .  . 

“enables  the  Chamber  to  serve  the  community  in 
“a  legitimate  manner.” 

The  Hongkong  Chamber  held  its  first  meeting 
on  May  29,  1861,  sixtv-two  firms  being  original 
subscribers.  From  the  beginning  it  has  frequently 
communicated  directly  with  the  Minister  in  Peking, 
and  it  rejected  the  suggestion  of  a  consul  some 
years  ago  that  all  communications  should  be  with 
the  Colonial  Government. 

In  1870  it  gave  $2,000  towards  the  Moss  com¬ 
mercial  expedition  up  the  West  River.  In  January 
1884  it  received  the  privilege  of  electing  one 
member  for  the  Legislative  Council ;  it  elected  Mr. 
T.  Jackson  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank. 

Other  Chambers  are  those  at  Chefoo,  Changsha, 
Foochow,  Hankow,  Newchwang,  Swatow  and 
Tientsin.  The  Shanghai  Chamber,  British  till  1863, 
then  became  General.  See  British  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Shanghai. 

CHINESE.  WThen  Yuan  Shih-kcai  was 
Governor  of  Shantung  he  proposed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  province, 


and  this  was  carried  out ;  the  regulations  may  be 
found  in  the  Kiaochow  Customs  Decennial  Report 
for  the  period  1892-1901,  page  128.  In  the  last 
years  of  the  Ch‘ing  dynasty,  when  reform  was  in 
the  air,  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  spread  all  over  the  country. 
In  Kuangtung  the  Chamber  at  Canton  has  affiliated 
Chambers  at  many  important  towns,  e.g.  at  Sainam 
(established  1909)  and  in  the  Kowloon  district,  from 
whose  members  two  representatives  are  selected  for 
the  Provincial  Assembly.  These  Chambers  are,  in 
Kuangtung,  as  elsewhere,  powerful  factors  in  the 
development  of  trade.  They  have  in  some  districts 
very  Considerable  powers ;  thus  at  Chefoo  they 
control  the  cash  shops ;  that  at  Shasi  took  over 
the  government  during  the  revolutionary  troubles 
in  1911,  kept  the  strictest  order,  regulated  the  price 
of  rice,  helped  the  destitute  and  carried  out  famine 
relief  works. 

CHAM  DO  ;  the  Eastern  division  of  Tibet 
also  called  ^  K‘ang,  from  which  geographers 
have  made  Kham  and  Chamdo. 

CHAMPA,  a  Kingdom  of  some  importance 
from  the  third  century  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth. 
It  was  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  Annam, 
and,  like  Annam,  was  probably  a  littoral  Kingdom. 

From  first  to  last  Hinduism  of  the  ‘Sivaite 
type  wras  its  national  religion  but  it  also  received 
Buddhism  from  China,  and  one  of  its  Kings  was 
an  ardent  Buddhist.  I  Ching,  the  Chinese 
Buddhist  pilgrim,  visited  the  country,  and  writes 
of  it  as  Lin  I  ^ .  The  Cham  language  was 
not  used  for  literary  purposes  but  Sanskrit.  There 
are  still  about  130,000  Chams ;  those  in  Cambodja 
are  all  Mohammedans ;  those  in  Annam  still  retain 
some  traces  of  Hinduism. 

Maspero  :  Le  Royaume  de  Champa  (T‘oung- 
pao,  1910-12). 

CHAMPLEVE.  A  kind  of  enamel-work, 
similar  to  cloisonne.  See  Enamel. 

CH ‘AN  p.  in  Japanese  Zen,  the  Contemplative 
school  of  Buddhism  founded  by  Bodhedharma, 
(q.v.)  Practically  all  monastic  Buddhism  in  China 
belongs  to  this  school.  See  Buddhist  Schools. 

CHAN  BALECH,  a  name  found  in  the 
Catalan  Atlas.  See  Khanbaliq. 

CHANCJO,  in  the  Catalan  Atlas  {q.v.)  for 
Kan  chou,  in  Kansu. 

CHANG  C H ‘ I E N  31  ^  a  minister  of  Wu  Ti 
of  the  Han  dynasty,  was  sent,  about  b.c.  138,  on 
a  mission  to  the  Yiieh-chi  n  &  who  had  con¬ 
quered  Bactria,  to  get  their  help  against  the 
Hsiung-nu.  On  the  way,  he  was  captured  by  the 
Hsiung-nu  and  kept  in  captivity  for  over  ten 
years.  He  then  escaped  and  reached  Bactria. 
Failing  to  persuade  the  Yiieh-chi,  after  staying 
with  them  for  a  year  he  returned  to  China,  being 
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again  captured  by  the  Hsiung-nu,  and  again, 
after  a  year  of  captivity,  making  his  escape. 
He  had  started  with  one  hundred  followers,  •  f 
whom  only  one  returned.  He  brought  back  much 
information  about  the  countries  on  the  Jaxartes 
and  the  Oxus,  and  he  is  said  to  have  introduced 
into  China  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  the 
making  of  wine,  as  well  as  hemp  and  the  walnut. 
He  was  sent  again  to  negotiate  treaties  with  the 
various  kingdoms  of  the  west,  and  by  b.c.  115  had 
opened  up  regular  intercourse  with  thirty-six 
states.  He  was  made  marquis  for  his  services. 
An  interesting  legend  about  him  is  given  in  Giles. 

Giles  :  Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary ; 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither. 

CHANG  CHIH  TUNG  a  native  of 

Chihli,  born  in  1835.  He  became  Governor  of 
Shansi  in  1882.  In  1884  he  became  Viceroy  of  the 
Liang  Kuang,  and  in  1889  of  Hu  Kuang  to  carry 
out  his  proposal  of  a  railway  from  Hankow  to 
Peking.  At  Hanyang  he  started  ironworks,  cotton 
factories  and  coal  mining.  In  1894  he  became 
Viceroy  of  the  Liang  Kiang.  Later  he  was  made 
Grand  Secretary  and  appointed  to  the  Grand 
Council. 

At  the  end  of  1898  he  produced  a  work  which 
made  a  great  stir,  the  chliian  hsiieh  p'ien. 

This  has  been  translated  by  P.  Tobar,  s.j.,  (Var. 
Sin.  with  text),  and  under  the  title  Learn  by  Dr. 
S.  I.  Woodbridge.  It  is  a  powerful  plea  for  reform 
in  Chinese  Education. 

He  was  regarded  by  foreigners  as  an  honest 
patriot  and  he  was  noted  for  fine  scholarship.  He 
died  in  1909  and  was  canonised  as;£|y|  Wen  Hsiang. 

CHANGCHUN  Ch'ang  Ch‘un,  a  town  on 
the  South  Manchurian  Railway  at  its  junction 
with  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 

There  is  also  a  line  from  this  place  to  Kirin. 
The  town  comprises  a  Japanese  Railway  town,  a 
Russian  Railway  town,  a  foreign  Settlement  and 
a  native  town.  It  was  formerly  called  K‘uan 
C  IT  eng  tzu  |§)  T*- 

CHANGES,  BOOK  OF,  or  CANON  OF. 

See  I  Ching. 

CH‘ANG  PA1  SHAN  &&&  It  also  has 
the  name  Lao-pai  shan  ^  Q  jjj  A  mountain  in 
Manchuria.  Through  James’  book  it  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Long  White  Mountain.  Ch‘ang 
however,  means  long  either  in  time  or  space,  and 
is  used  here  adverbiallv — the  ever-white  or  con- 
stantly-white  mountain.  The  whiteness  is  not 
due  to  snow,  but  to  a  light-coloured  gravel  and 
to  the  greyness  of  limestone  rock.  The  mountain 
was  supposed  to  be  sacred  to  the  Manchu  ruling 
family,  since  it  was  there  that  their  great 
ancestor  Aisin  Gioro,  (not  Nuriiachu  as  Hosie 
seems  to  say)  was  miraculously  begotten.  There 


is  much  legend  connected  with  it.  Its  height  is 
about  8,000  feec.  It  lies  in  Kirin  province, 
some  200  miles  east  of  Mukden,  and  the  rivers 
Sungari,  Yalu  and  Tumen  have  their  origin  there. 

James  :  The  Long  White  Mountain ;  Hosie  : 
Manchuria. 


CHANGSHA  y£>  long  sands ,  the  capital  of 
Hunan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Siang  river,  about 
100  miles  from  the  Yangtze,  in  lat.  20cTl0'  N.  and 
long.  113°  ,P  E. 

The  name  first  occurs  as  the  36th  and  last  of 
the  commanderies  into  which  ChTn  Shih  Huang 
Ti  divided  his  empire.  Liu  Kao  Tsu,  the  founder 
of  the  Han  dynasty  changed  the  title  and  Kingdom 
of  his  military  companion,  Wu  Jui,  from  King  of 
Hengshan  to  King  of  Changsha  in  202  b.c.  Jui  died 
seven  months  later,  but  five  of  his  descendants 
ruled  after  him,  until  in  157,  the  last  died  without 
posterity.  In  155  Liu  Fa,  the  sixth  son  of  the 
Emperor,  Ching  Ti,  succeeded  to  the  title  as  Ting. 
Wang,  and  arrived  in  Changsha  with  Chia  I,  one 
of  the  foremost  writers  and  statesmen  of  the  day. 
There  are  still  memorial  temples  to  both,  that  to 
Chia  I,  containing  a  relic.  Ting  Wang’s  son  died 
in  101,  and  the  title  became  extinct. 

Scarcely  anything  of  national  importance  occurs 
in  later  days  till  we  come  to  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  siege 
in  1852.  Changsha  never  forgets  that  she  was  in¬ 
violate  through  a  siege  of  ninety  days  during  which 
the  Eastern  Prince,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
ablest  soldier  in  the  rebel  ranks,  was  killed  by  a 
ball  from  a  cannon  which  was  still  worshipped 
after  the  Republic  began.  (Iconoclastic  soldiers 
have  thrown  it  down  from  its  stand  and  it  is  now 
lying  exposed  and  neglected). 

Changsha  was  opened  as  a  treaty  port  by  the 
China- Japan  treaty  of  1903 ;  the  Customs  House 
started  on  July  1st,  1904;  a  Japanese  Consul  arrived 
in  November.  A  British  Consul  came  the  next 
year.  The  German  and  American  consulates  were 
not  opened  till  the  second  decade  of  the  century. 

The  main  line  from  Canton  to  Wuchang  runs 
round  the  east  wall. 

In  1910,  there  were  serious  riots.  The  Gover¬ 
nor’s  yamen  was  set  on  fire.  Most  of  the  foreign 
buildings  and  many  of  the  government  schools  were 
burnt. 

There  are  antimony  refining  furnaces  and  other 
metals  are  worked.  The  low  water  in  winter 
interferes  with  the  foreign  steamer  trade. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  250,000  to 
300,000. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  10,255,902  9,951,696 

Net  Chinese  „  .  3,449,756  2,943,213 

Exports  .  12,883,676  15,761,316 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  26,589,334  28,656,225 
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CHAVANNES 


CHANG  TAO  LING  often  vulgarly, 

spoken  of  by  foreigners  as  the  first  Taoist  Pope. 
He  was  born  in  a.d.  34,  probably  at  T‘ien-mu 
slian  in  Chekiang,  and  was  descended  from  Chang 
Liang  the  minister  of  Liu  Pang,  founder  of  the 
Han  dynasty.  He  devoted  his  life  to  study, 
especially  to  alchemy,  magic  and  the  search  for  the 
Elixir  vitae.  He  was  very  successful,  became 
young  again  at  60,  received  from  Lao  Tzu  himself 
a  book  of  talismans,  and  at  123  years  of  age 
ascended  to  heaven.  He  left  his  secrets  to  his 
son.  He  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  Taoism 
as  a  system  of  magic,  charms  and  talismans,  a 
system  by  which  the  ignorant  tao  shih  have  ever 
since  been  able  to  live  at  the  expense  of  a  more 
ignorant  laity.  The  Confucian  writers  early  dub¬ 
bed  him  ‘  Rice  thief.’  The  Sung  emperor  Chen 
Tsung  gave  to  Chang  Tao-ling  and  his  descendants 
the  title  of  True  Princes  y|.  As  to  the  title  now 
enjoyed  by  his  successors  see  Master  of  Heaven. 

Dorf.  :  Becherches  sur  les  superstitions :  tome 
ix,  p.  525 ;  Mayers  :  Chinese  Beader’s  Manual. 

CHAN  KUO  i|£  m  .  See  Fighting  States 
Period. 


CHAN  KUO  Documents  of  fight¬ 

ing  States,  a  historical  work  about  the  ‘Fighting 
States  Period’  {q-v.).  The  word  ts‘e  is  also 

translated  stratagems  or  counsels.  The  author  is 
not  known,  but  the  work  was  revised  and 
rearranged  in  the  Han  dynasty  by  Liu  Hsiang. 
A  well-known  edition  is  Chan  kuo  ts‘e  chiao  chu 
by  Wu  Shih  tao  of  the  Yuan  dynasty. 

Wylie  :  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature ,  p.  25. 


CHAO  PING  |§t|§.  The  ninth  and  last 
Emperor  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  In  1278,  the 
Emperor  Chao  Shih  having  died,  the  Sung  cause 
was  nearly  abandoned  as  hopeless,  but  Li  Hsiu-fu 
proclaimed  Chao  Siiih’s  youngest  son  as  Emperor 
and  continued  the  resistance  to  the  Mongols. 
Early  in  1279,  a  final  disastrous  defeat  was 
suffered,  and  In  Hsiu-fu  leapt  into  the  sea  with 
Chao  Ping  on  his  back,  and  the  Sung  dynasty 
came  to  an  end. 


CHAO,  STATE  OF,  Hi  one  of  the  Three 
Tsin  or  the  three  States  into  which  Tsin  was 
divided  in  b.c.  451,  the  others  being  Wei  %%,  and 
Han  §|l.  The  imperial  recognition  of  it  took  place 
in  b.c.  403.  The  ruling  family  was  of  the  same 
ancestry  as  that  of  Ch‘in,  and  ChTn  Shih  Huang 
Ti  was  later  born  to  a  Chao  man  by  a  Chao  mother 
in  the  Chao  State.  It  was  one  of  the  Six  Martial 
States  generally  leagued  against  Ch‘in,  and  it  pro¬ 
duced  one  of  the  Four  Leaders  who  delayed  Ch‘in’s 
final  conquest  of  the  Empire.  Its  capital  was  in 
western  Chihli.  Like  Ch‘in  it  was  so  situated  as 
to  absorb  Turko-Tartar  tribes,  and  to  adopt  a 
good  deal  of  Tartar  custom.  For  example,  the 


king  Wu  Ling  wore  Tartar  costume,  and  intro¬ 
duced  cavalry  into  his  army.  It  had  many  great 
wars  with  neighbouring  States,  but  it  fought 
together  with  them  against  the  common  enemy 
Ch‘  in.  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  Ch‘in  in 
b.c.  222. 

Tschepe  :  Histoire  des  Trois  Boyaumes,  Han, 
Wei  et  Tchao;  Hirth  :  The  Ancient  History  of 
China. 

CHAO  T*0|2ft,  a  Chinese  general  engaged  in 
the  conquest  of  Yfieh  ( q.v .)  by  ChTn  Shih 
Huang-ti.  On  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty  he  set 
himself  up  as  King  of  Southern  Yfieh,  extending 
his  sway  to  the  present  Kuangsi.  He  was  a 
faithful  vassal  of  the  Han  dynasty  when  it  arose, 
till  he  died  in  b.c.  215,  leaving  his  throne  to  his 
grandson.  The  Han  dynasty,  when  firmly 
established,  soon  reconquered  the  country,  and 
poured  in  military  colonists. 

CHAPDELAINE,  AUGUSTE,  an  Abbe  of 

the  Missions  Etrungeres  working  in  Kuangsi. 
He  was  born  at  La  Rochelle  on  January  6,  1814, 
and  reached  China  in  1852 ;  and  was  most  brutally 
tortured  and  martyred  at  Si-lin  jgj  ^  February  29, 
1856. 

This  murder  was  the  pretext  for  France  join¬ 
ing  with  England  in  the  Second  War. 

Cordier  :  L  ‘ Expedition  cle  Chine,  1857-58 ; 
Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,  1856,  p.  461. 

CHATS.  See  Saxicolincie. 

CHAO  JU  KUA  &§  a  member  of  the 

imperial  family  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  who  was 
Superintendent  of  Customs  at  the  busy  port  of 
Ch‘fian-chou  in  Fukien,  where  he  came  into  con¬ 
tact  with  merchants  and  goods  from  Arabia,  Persia, 
India,  etc.  He  collected  a  quantity  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  published  in  a  work  Chu  fan  chih 
It  W  iiK  ‘Records  of  Foreign  Nations’,  (or  ‘of 
Barbarians’).  It  has  been  translated  and  annotat¬ 
ed  by  Hirth  and  Rockhill  :  Chau  Ju-kua;  St. 
Petersburg,  1911. 

CHAVANNES,  EDOUARD,  one  of  the  first 
of  living  sinologues,  was  born  at  Lyons  on  October 
5,  1865.  Since  1893  he  has  been  Professor  in  the 
College  de  France,  and,  since  1903,  a  Membre  de 
l’Institut. 

He  has  published  some  most  valuable  works ; 
the  principal  are  a  translation  into  French  of  Ssu-ma 
Ch‘ien,  Lyes  Memoir es  historiques  de  Se-ma  Tsien, 
traduits  et  annotes,  (5  vols.,  1895-1905)  ;  Documents 
sur  les  Tou-kiue  ( Tuics )  occidentaux,  (1903)  ;  Le 
T‘ai  chan,  essai  de  monographic  d‘un  culte  chinois, 
(1910)  ;  Cing  cents  Contes  et  Apologues  extraits  du 
Tripitaka  chinois,  (3  vols.,  1910-1911);  Mission 
Archeologique  dans  la  Chine  septentrionale,  (q.v.); 
besides  many  articles  in  the  T'oung-pao ,  the  Journal 
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Asiotique,  the  Memoir es  concernant  V Asie  Orientate 
and  Ars  Asiatica. 

CHEFOO  the  foreigners  name  for  a 

Treaty  Port  in  Shantung;  the  proper  name  of 
Yen-t‘ai  ^  ^  being  always  used  by  the  Chinese. 
Chefoo  is  a  purely  Chinese  village  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bay. 

The  port  is  in  lat.  37°  33'  20"  N.  and 
long.  121°  25r  2"  E.  It  was  opened  to  foreign 
trade  in  1858,  by  the  Tientsin  Treaty.  There  is 
no  Settlement  or  Concession,  but  there  is  a  district 
recognised  as  the  foreign  quarter,  which  is  well  look¬ 
ed  after  by  a  committee  of  foreigners  which  collects 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  purpose.  The  port 
lacks  a  harbour  and  breakwater,  but  there  is  hope 
that  the  want  will  soon  be  supplied  through  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Chinese.  Work  on  the  break¬ 
water  began  on  September  1,  1915.  (See  Chefoo 
Harbour ,  etc.)  It  also  needs  and  hopes  for  railway 
communication  with  the  interior.  The  chief  trade 
is  in  beancake,  vermicelli,  groundnuts  and  silks ; 
there  is  also  a  good  business  done  in  pongee,  hair¬ 
nets,  lace  and  fruits ;  the  last  being  due  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Nevitjs,  who,  thirty  years  ago,  grafted 
foreign  fruits  and  gave  instruction  to  the  Chinese 
in  fruit-growing. 

The  port  ships  about  one  hundred  thousand 
coolies  to  Siberia  every  year.  In  1893  a  wine¬ 
growing  company  was  started  on  the  neighbouring 
hills  by  some  Singapore  Chinese,  and  the  produce 
is  of  excellent  quality,  but  is  not  on  the  open 
market.  This,  the  only  experiment  in  viticulture 
in  China,  is  described  in  the  Chefoo  Customs 
Report  for  1908.  The  population  is  54,000. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  ...  6,900,571  6,733,290 

Net  Chinese  „  ...  9,831,128  7,857,570 

Exports  .  22,613,560  20,486,972 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  39,345,259  35,077,832 

CHEFOO  AGREEMENT.  This  resulted  from 
the  murder  of  Margary  in  Yunnan.  An  indemnity 
was  agreed  on  and  certain  articles  aimed  at  opening 
the  way  between  India  and  Yunnan.  Ichang, 
Wuhu,  Wenchow  and  Pakhoi  were  opened  to  trade. 
It  was  agreed  that  British  importers  of  opium  must 
keep  it  in  bond  in  hulks  or  warehouse  till  selling 
time,  when  the  importer  pays  the  duty  and  the 
buyer  the  likin  tax. 

The  Agreement  was  signed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wade  and  Li  Hung  chang  at  Chefoo,  September 
13,  1876. 

By  an  Additional  Article  signed  at  Peking, 
March  31,  1890,  Chung-king  was  opened  as  a  Treaty 
Port. 

It  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  Chefoo 
Convention. 

Hertslet  :  Chinese  Treaties. 


CHEFOO  CONVENTION.  See  Chefoo 

Agreement. 

CHEFOO  HARBOUR  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  anchorage  at  Chefoo  is  exposed  to  heavy  N.E. 
and  N.W.  winds  ;  and  as  all  cargo  is  dependent  on 
lighters  the  loss  to  the  port  has  been  heavy,  since 
there  are  from  34  to  54  days  per  annum  on  which 
loading  and  unloading  are  impossible. 

A  scheme  for  a  breakwater  was  first  taken  up 
seriously  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  after  1900 ; 
but  it  was  not  till  May,  1913,  that  the  “Chefoo 
Harbour  Improvement  Commission”  was  created, 
consisting  of  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  as 
Chairman,  a  representative  of  the  Consular  body, 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs  and  the  Chairmen  of 
foreign  and  Chinese  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

It  was  decided  to  build  a  breakwater  to  the 
east  and  a  mole  westward,  running  N.E.,  enclosing 
about  250  acres,  to  be  dredged  partly  to  20  and 
partly  to  25  feet. 

The  estimated  cost  was  Hk.Tls.  2,500,000. 
The  contract  was  obtained  by  tender  by  the 
Netherlands  Harbour  Works  Company,  and  work 
was  begun  in  August,  1915.  The  engineer  is  Mr. 
O.  C.  A.  van  Lidth  de  Jeude,  c.e.,  who  has 
written  a  Report  (Kelly  &  Walsh,  1916). 

See  Conservancy  W orlc. 

CHEFOO  INDUSTRIAL  MISSION,  THE, 

was  founded  in  1895  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
McMullan,  previously  of  the  C.I.M.  The  making 
of  pillow  lace  had  been  taught  to  a  few  Chinese  in 
1894  by  a  lacly  of  the  A.P.  Mission,  but  Mrs. 
McMullan  was  the  virtual  beginner  of  the  Industry 
as  it  exists  to-day.  In  1895  she  opened  the  Industri¬ 
al  Mission  School,  in  which  the  pupils  gave  part 
of  their  time  to  making  lace  ;  and  Mr.  McMullan 
opened  a  business  for  exporting  the  lace,  and  other 
products  of  Shantung,  the  manufacture  of  pongee 
being  afterwards  taken  up  on  a  large  scale,  and 
other  industries,  such  as  drawn-thread  work, 
embroidery,  hair-nets,  etc. 

The  work  was  carried  on  in  rented  premises 
till  1902,  when  premises  were  built  outside  Chefoo. 
In  the  same  year  a  church  was  formed. 

An  orphanage  was  begun  in  January,  1912. 

In  February,  1917  it  is  estimated  that  employ¬ 
ment  is  given  to  10,000  people  in  the  province;  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  Orphanage,  the  Mission 
is  self-supporting,  i.e.  the  business  side  makes  good 
the  deficit  of  the  other  branches  of  work. 

There  is  a  Church-building  which  seats  400, 
and  the  communicants  number  about  100,  the 
church  being  part  of  the  Shantung  Presbytery. 

The  orphanages  (one  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls)  have  fifty  inmates ;  the  four  girls’  schools 
have  368  pupils,  most  of  whom  make  lace  part  of 
the  time,  and  the  two  boys’  schools  have  72. 
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The  Chefoo  Lace  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  a  Diploma  of 
Merit  at  the  Exhibition  of  Women’s  Work, 
Melbourne.  Another  branch  of  the  industrial  work 
is  a  printing  press  from  which  is  issued  a  monthly 
Christian  paper,  the  “  Morning  Star,”  and  a 
number  of  books  and  tracts,  many  of  them 
translated  by  the  mission  helpers. 

CHEIROPTERA.  See  Bats. 

CHEKIANG  ft,  a  coast  province,  the 
smallest  of  the  provinces,  having  an  area  of  36,680 
sq.  miles  with  a  population  of  11,580,000.  Its 
capital  is  Hangchow  {q.v.)  on  the  Ch‘ien  Tang  river 
tst  m-  It  has  three  ports  open  to  foreign  trade, 
Hangchow,  Ningpo  {q.v.),  and  Wenchow  {q.v.). 
Other  important  places  are  Kashing  cilia  hsing ; 

Shaohsing  f|  celebrated  for  wine ;  and  Hucliou 
jj'1'1  The  Chusan  Islands  {q.v.)  are  part  of  the 
province. 

CH‘EN  DYNASTY,  THE,  (Tf|E  (a.d.  557-589) 
was  founded  by  Ch‘en  Pa-hsien  [$f  §§#* ,  a  general  of 
the  previous  (Liang)  dynasty.  Finally,  a  Chinese 
general,  Yang  Chien  ^  ]|?,  usurped  the  throne  of 
Chou,  in  the  north,  captured  Nanking,  dethroned 
the  last  Ch‘en  emperor,  and  founded  the  Sui 
dynasty. 

Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 
^  'rf'r  Wu  Ti  557  tJC/E  Yung  Ting  557 

fiC  ^7  Wen  Ti  560  WiH  Then  Chia  560 

Then  Ehang  566 
Lin-hai  Wang  567  Kuang  Ta  567 

y  ft  Hsiian  Ti  "  569  Ta  Chien  569 

^  ^  Hou  Chu  583  MM  Chih  Te  583 

Cheng  Ming  587 

CH‘EN,  STATE  OF  |J^,  a  petty  feudal  State 
of  the  Chou  dynasty.  It  was  given  by  Wu  Wang 
to  a  descendant  of  the  Emperor  Shun,  with  the 
rank  of  Marquis  £?.  The  family  name  was 

Kuei  .  It  adjoined  Sung  on  the  south. 

Confucius  spent  three  years  there  when  he  exiled 
himself  in  disgust  from  Lu. 

CHENGHIS  KHAN  ch‘eng  chi  ssu; 

also  written  Genghis,  Jengiz,  etc.  The  famous 
Mongol  ruler,  son  of  a  Mongol  chieftain,  was  born 
in  1162  and  named  Temuchin,  reproduced  in 
Chinese  as  T‘ieh-mu-chen.  He  fought 

successfully  with  various  Tartar  tribes  and  in  1206 
took  the  title  of  Emperor  and  prepared  to  invade 
China.  By  1214  he  had  possession  of  all  the 

country  north  of  the  Yellow  River,  except  Peking. 
He  then  made  peace  with  the  Chin  Emperor, 
received  the  submission  of  Korea,  and  in  Central 
Asia  became  master  of  Tashkend,  Bokhara  and 
Samarcand.  He  died  in  Kansu,  1227.  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  Khubtlai  Khan. 

CH‘ENG  HUANG  |.  The  characters  mean 
the  city  wall  and  the  moat,  and  the  combination  is 


CH‘ENGTU 

used  as  the  title  of  the  tutelar  god  of  each  walled 
city  in  China,  ‘  the  divine  mandarin.’  Each  city 
has  its  own  Ch‘ eng  Huang,  generally  some  historic 
hero,  whose  appointment  to  the  office  must  be 
sanctioned  by  the  “Master  of  Heaven”  {q.v.).  In 
every  walled  city  there  is  a  Ch‘eng  Huang  miao  or 
temple,  and  on  the  21st  of  the  5th  moon  a  festival 
of  the  god  is  held,  with  processions,  etc.  The 
origin  of  the  cult  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
in  the  time  of  Yao,  but  it  was  not  popular  and 
wide-spread  before  the  Sung  dynasty  (a.d.  960). 
Dqre  gives  many  particulars. 

Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  etc., 
tome  xi,  p.  875. 

CH‘ENG  I  Te  gg,  younger  brother  of  Ch‘eng 
Tzu,  and  like  him  a  famous  scholar  of  the  Sung 
dynasty.  He  was  born  in  1033,  died  in  1107  and 
was  canonized  as  Cheng  Kung.  In  1241  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Confucian  temple. 

CH‘ENG  MIAO  *£$2.  The  inventor  of  the 
Lesser  Seal  Characters  and  later  of  Li  script,  two 
successive  simplifications  of  the  greater  seal 
characters.  The  Li  script  developed  into  the 
modern  (clerkly)  style.  Ch‘eng  Miao  lived  in  the 
3rd  century  b.c.  under  ChTn  Shih  Huang  Ti. 

CHENG,  STATE  OF  UK  one  of  the  minor 
States  of  the  Chou  period,  an  Earldom,  adjoining 
the  Royal  domain  to  the  east.  The  fief  was  first 
granted  to  a  son  of  the  Emperor  in  b.c.  805,  and 
held  precedence  among  the  States  in  Chinese 
authors ;  but  though  thus  important  as  an  orthodox 
State  closely  connected  with  the  imperial  house, 
it  never  played  a  leading  part  except  for  a  short 
time  under  the  guidance  of  the  famous  Tzu  Ch£an 
{q.v.).  Its  position  made  it  a  path  between  the 
great  warring  States  north  and  south,  and  it  was 
only  through  the  mutual  jealousy  of  other  States 
that  it  maintained  its  independence  so  long.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Han  (one  of  the  divisions  of  Chin) 
in  b.c.  374. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified. 

CH‘ENG  T‘ANG)$fJ§.  ‘T‘ang  the  Completer/ 
was  the  Prince  of  Shang  $§  who  overthrew  the 
tyrant  Chieh  of  the  Hsia  dynasty  and  founded 
the  Shang  dynasty  in  b.c.  1766.  Shu  Ching. 

CH‘ENGTU  is  the  capital  of  SsuclTuan, 

standing  near  the  centre  of  the  province,  on  the 
river  Min  P}£.  It  is  built,  like  Peking,  in  a  triple 
form,  Chinese,  Tartar  and  Imperial,  but  the  Chinese 
is  the  most  important.  The  population  is  500,000. 

The  following  have  held  the  post  of  British 
Consul-General  since  its  establishment  at  CITengtu 
in  1902. 

1902,  April  5,  Alexander  Hosie,  (now  Sir 
Alexander). 

1908,  Sept.  1,  Pierce  Essex  O’Brien  Butler  ; 
(did  not  proceed). 
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CH‘ENG-TU  PLAIN 

1909,  Jan.  21,  William  Henry  Wilkinson. 

1911,  May  25,  Richard  Howard  Mortimore. 

CH‘ENG-TU  PLAIN,  the  only  large  expanse 
of  level  ground  in  SsucKuan,  the  bed  of  an  an¬ 
cient  lake,  the  area  being  nearly  3,500  square  miles. 
It  contains  the  provincial  capital  and  seventeen 
other  walled  cities,  and  the  total  population  pro¬ 
bably  exceeds  six  millions.  Its  remarkable  fer¬ 
tility  is  due  to  the  system  of  irrigation  introduced 
by  Li  Ping  {q.v.)  in  the  third  century  B.C.  He  cut 
through  a  hill  near  Kuan  Hsien,  led  the  Min 
river  through,  and  distributed  the  water  by  a 
network  of  canals  all  over  the  plain.  These  works 
have  been  enlarged  in  later  centuries  and  are  still 
kept  in  remarkably  good  repair.  Vale’s  paper  on 
the  subject  is  very  detailed. 

Vale  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R. A.S.,  vols.  xxxiii, 
xxxvi ;  Wilson  :  A  Naturalist  in  W estern  China , 
vol.  ii.  c.  ix. 

CH‘ENG  TZUIMR,  “the  philosopher  Ch'eng”, 
whose  name  was  Ch'eng  Hao  Hff  ,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  Sung  scholars,  was  born  at 
Lo-yang  in  Honan  in  1032.  The  substance  of  his 
views  is  given  in  his  most  famous  philosophical 
work,  the  Ting  Hsing  Shu,  |g: .  He  died  in 

1085,  and  was  canonized  as  Ch‘un  Kung  ,  and 
in  1241  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian 
temple. 

In  consequence  of  a  remark  of  Chu  Hsi  that 
he  had  learned  from  Ch‘eng  Hao,  Wylie  states  he 
was  “a  pupil”  (Notes  on  Chinese  Literature,  p.  69)  ; 
and  Giles,  in  his  Biographical  Dictionary  has 
perpetuated  the  error,  calling  Ch'eng  Tzu  *  the 
tutor  of  the  great  Chu  Hsi.’  But  Chu  Hsi  was 
born  half  a  century  after  Ch'eng  Hao’s  death. 

Suzuki  :  History  of  Chinese  Philosophy . 

CHERCHEN,  Marco  Polo’s  Charchan,  also 
called  Charchand,  Chachan,  Circian  and  Ciarcian, 
the  name  of  a  river  in  the  Tarim  basin  and  of  a 
city  once  standing  near  Lob  nor,  now  reduced  to 
a  single  street  of  180  yards  in  length.  The  stream 
there  is  some  30  feet  wide  and  3  or  4  deep.  The 
whole  oasis  is  about  6  miles  long  by  2^  wide. 

CHERRIES,  ying  t‘ao.  The  commonest 
in  N.  China  are  the  ‘  bush  cherries,’  Prunus 
tomentosa.  They  are  grafted  on  the  wild  peach. 
Another  cherry  of  N.  China  is  probably  P. 
pauci flora;  but  it  is  not  at  all  a  common  fruit. 
A  dwarf  cherry  or  plum,  perhaps  P.  humilis,  is 
also  found,  but  the  fruit  is  too  sour  and  acrid 
to  be  eaten  raw.  All  these  Chinese  cherries  are 
very  small. 

Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations ,  etc. 

CHESS.  There  are  two  games  in  China  called 
Ch‘i  written  in  one  case  $£,  in  the  other  jtp,  and 
both  called  Chess  by  foreigners,  though  the  char¬ 


acter  is  written  with  different  radicals  in  the  two 
cases,  being  stone  and  wood  respectively ;  but 
this  distinction  is  not  closely  observed.  The  game 
called  Wei  ch‘i  is  played  with  about  150  counters 
on  each  side,  on  a  board  with  324  squares  and 
361  points  of  intersection  of  the  lines  forming  the 
squares;  starting  with  a  clear  board,  the  object 
for  each  player  is  to  occupy  as  many  of  tho 
361  points  as  possible.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that 
this  ch‘i  (with  a  radical  showing  the  counters  are 
of  stone  )  has  very  little  resemblance  to  the  game 
called  chess.  See  Wei  Ch‘i. 

The  other  game  is  unmistakeably  the  game  of 
chess.  It  is  called  hsiang  ch‘i  ^  ^ ,  and  since 
hsiang  means  elephant  and  one  of  the  pieces  is  call¬ 
ed  the  elephant,  the  game  may  be  called  ‘  Elephant 
chess.’  Or  again,  since  no  doubt  often  played 
with  ivory  pieces  though  the  radical  is  wood,  it 
has  been  called  ‘  Ivory  chess.’  Again  since  hsiang 
has  also  the  meanings  figure,  form,  resemble,  etc., 
the  game  may  be  called  ‘  Figure  chess,’  ‘  Symbolical 
chess,’  etc.,  a  justification  of  such  a  name  being 
that  while  on  the  two  sides  the  pieces  have  similar 
powers  the  names,  though  corresponding,  are  not 
alike ;  the  pawn,  for  example,  on  the  one  side  being 
tsu  2^.  and  on  the  other  ping  -E5. ,  both  words  mean¬ 
ing  soldier. 

Chess  is  mentioned  in  the  Lun  Yu  and  in 
Mencius,  but  under  the  name  2^  I.  According  to 
Giles  this  was  Wei  ch‘i.  The  earliest  mention  of 
hsiang  ch‘i  is  found  in  the  Ke  chih  ching  yuan 
&  §g  Jf(.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Tlung  chien 
hang  mu,  referring  to  the  date  b.c.  154.  The 
invention  of  Wei  ch‘i  is,  of  course,  referred  by  the 
Chinese  to  the  age  of  Yao  ;  Hsiang  ch‘i  is  put  later, 
being  attributed  to  the  founder  of  the  Chou 
dynasty,  about  b.c.  1120;  although  it  is  naively 
admitted  that  it  may  have  originated  a  few 
hundred  years  later. 

The  chess-board  has,  like  ours,  64  squares,  but 
the  opposing  forces  are  divided  by  a  blank  space 
across  the  board,  called  the  river.  There  are  thus 
two  separate  camps  of  32  squares  each.  Another 
dissimilarity  from  our  chess  is  that  the  play  is 
along  the  lines  and  at  the  intersecting  points  and 
not  on  the  squares.  The  lines  are  numbered  1  to 
9  from  right  to  left.  On  the  back  row  stand  9 
pieces  :  in  the  middle  being  the  General,  with  a 
Minister  on  each  side.  Further  from  him  right 
and  left  are  the  Elephants ;  next  to  them  the 
Horses,  and  on  the  furthest  points  stand  the 
Chariots.  The  second  row  of  points  is  vacant. 
The  third  has  two  Ballistae  (sometimes  called 
cannon)’  on  lines  2  and  8.  On  the  fourth,  which 
is  the  front  row,  are  5  Soldiers  on  alternate  points. 
Then  comes  a  row  of  vacant  points  and  then  the 
river.  The  four  squares  or  rather  the  nine  points 
in  front  of  the  General  and  his  Ministers,  are  the 
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CHI  CHA 


boundaries  within  which  these  three  pieces  move ; 
two  diagonal  lines  cross  the  space. 

As  to  the  movements  of  the  pieces  :  the  Gener¬ 
al  moves  one  point  at  a  time  in  any  direction  over 
the  9  points  to  which  he  is  confined.  He  cannot 
be  taken,  but  may  take,  provided  he  does  not  thus 
put  himself  in  check.  He  may  not  be  put  or  left 
on  the  same  line  with  the  opposing  General  with¬ 
out  an  interposing  piece.  Being  in  check  he  must 
take  the  checking  piece,  cover  himself  from  check 
by  interposing  a  piece,  or  move  himself  out  of  check. 
If  he  can  do  none  of  these  things  he  is  check¬ 
mated,  or,  as  the  Chinese  sometimes  say,  dead. 

The  Ministers  are  limited  to  the  same  9  points 
as  the  General,  but  they  only  move  on  the  diagon¬ 
al  lines,  backward  or  forward ;  each  therefore  con¬ 
trols  only  four  points.  They  have  no  privileges 
and  when  attacked  must  either  be  moved  or  cover¬ 
ed,  or  they  are  captured. 

The  Elephants  move  diagonally  backwards  or 
forwards  two  squares  at  a  time  if  nothing  blocks 
the  way.  They  cannot  cross  the  river,  so  that 
there  are  only  seven  possible  places  for  each  to 
stand  on. 

The  Horse  moves  practically  as  our  knight 
moves, — one  point  forward,  backward  or  sideways 
and  then  one  point  diagonally ;  but  it  cannot  leap 
over  any  intervening  piece.  It  is  free  to  move 
over  the  whole  board.  The  Chariot  moves  exact¬ 
ly  as  our  Castle  does. 

The  two  Cannon  have  also  the  same  movement 
as  our  Castle,  with  this  strange  difference  that  their 
attack  is  not  valid  except  through  some  intervening 
piece.  Thus  the  enemy  General  is  not  checked  by 
a  Cannon  on  the  same  line  unless  some  other  piece 
stands  between  them. 

The  Soldier  moves  only  forward  one  point 
at  a  time  till  it  has  crossed  the  river ;  it  may  then 
move  forwards  or  sideways  a  point  at  a  time,  but 
never  backwards ;  nor  does  it  receive  promotion 
on  reaching  the  further  side  of  the  board. 

In  all  cases  the  capturing  piece  occupies  the 
place  of  the  piece  taken.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  pieces  are  not  figures  as  with  foreign  chess, 
but  pieces  like  draughts  with  the  name  written 
on  each. 

All  evidence  seems  to  show  that  Indian  and 
Chinese  chess  are  derived  from  some  common 
source. 

Wilkinson  :  Manual  of  Chinese  Chess,  Shang¬ 
hai,  1893;  Himly  :  The  Chinese  Game  of  Chess  as 
compared  with  that  practiced  by  Western  Nations, 
N.C.B.R.A.S.  Journal,  vol.  vi ;  Hollingworth  : 
A  short  Sketch  of  the  Chinese  Game  of  Chess,  ibid., 
vol  iii ;  Volpicelli  :  Chinese  Chess,  ibid.,  vol  xxiii ; 
Holt  :  Notes  on  the  Chinese  Game  of  Chess,  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  Journal,  London,  1885. 


CHESTNUTS,  ( Castanea  sp.)  li  tzu. 

The  chestnut  grows  wild  in  N.  China,  and  it  is 
also  more  or  less  cultivated ;  but  all  the  trees  are 
seedlings  and  vary  greatly  in  the  quality  of  the 
fruit.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  chestnut  of 
Japan. 

The  nuts  are  roasted  in  sand  with  which 
molasses  has  been  mixed,  and  are  sold  and  eaten 
in  great  quantities  in  every  town. 

A  dwarf  chestnut,  a  shrub  a  few  feet  high, 
is  met  with  in  the  higher  mountainous  districts. 

Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations,  etc. 

CHI  j®j,  the  family  name  of  Huang  Ti  and 
therefore  of  the  Chou  dynasty  rulers,  supposed  to 
be  descended  from  him. 

CH1A  CH‘ING|Hl§|  The  title  of  the  reign 
of  the  fifth  Emperor  of  the  Ch‘ing  dynasty.  He 
succeeded  his  father  ChTen  Lung  in  1796.  It 
was  he  who  rejected  Lord  Amherst’s  Mission  in 
1816.  He  was  a  worthless  ruler,  and  the  country 
suffered  severely  during  his  reign  from  pirates, 
revolts,  etc.  He  died  in  1820. 

Bland  &  Backhouse  :  Annals  of  the  Court  of 
Peking,  p.  372. 

CH£IANG  barbarian  tribes  of  ancient 

western  China,  probably  Tibetan.  The  charac¬ 
ter,  made  up  of  sheep  and  \  man,  shows  they 
were  shepherds ;  or  some  say  the  character  shows 
a  monster,  a  beast  with  a  man’s  legs,  denoting 
the  Chinese  view  of  them  as  not  being  human 
creatures. 

CHIANG  T‘AI  KUNG  or  CHIANG 

tzu  Ya  chief  counsellor  to  Wen  Wang, 

11th  century  b.c.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
‘authority  over  “  spirits  of  the  vasty  deep,” 
hence  the  inscription  often  seen  written  over 
doors  to  repel  evil  spirits,  “Chiang 

T‘ai  Kung  is  here  !  ” 

CH  I  A=TZU  tff-J*.  See  Cycle. 

CHI  A  YU  or  K‘ung  Tzu  Chia  Yu 
Family  Sayings  (of  Confucius).  This  work  is 
generally  ascribed  to  Wang  Su  who  died  a.d.  256, 
though  it  is  also  said  that  he  found  it  in  the 
house  of  one  of  the  Sage’s  descendants.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  said  that  there  was  an  earlier  work  with  the 
same  title,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  later 
book  is  indebted  to  it. 

CHI  CHA  a  model  man  according  to 

the  literati, — the  fourth  and  favourite  son  of 
Shou  Meng,  Prince  of  Wu,  who  died  in  b.c.  560. 
His  father  had  urgently  wished  him  to  succeed 
to  the  throne,  and  the  eldest  brother  also  urged 
it ;  but  Chi  Cha  persistently  refused.  He  accept¬ 
ed  the  fief  of  Yen-ling,  and  is  therefore  often 
alluded  to  as  Yen-Ling  Chi  tzu  He 

was  sent  the  round  of  the  States  to  study  their 
ritual,  music,  etc.,  and  no  doubt  also  to  acquire 
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useful  knowledge  of  the  political  situation.^  He 
died  at  the  age  of  90,  and  his  tomb  is  still  to 
be  seen  near  his  home,  between  Ch‘ang-chou  fu 
fii  Iff  and  Chiang-yin  Hi  1^  in  Kiangsu ;  the 
inscription  on  it  is  believed  to  have  been  written 
by  Confucius  himself. 

Tschepe  :  Histoire  du  Royaume  de  Ou; 
Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified. 


CHT  DYNASTY,  THE,^*E,  was  founded 
by  Hsiao  Tao-ch‘eng,  a  successful  general,  with  the 
capital  at  Nanking.  It  lasted  from  a.d.  479  to  502 
and  had  seven  rulers.  Another  usurper  then  took 
the  throne,  founding  the  Liang  dynasty. 

Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 
^  Kao  Ti  479  Wiyt  Chien  Yuan  479 

53  ^  Wu  Ti  482  Yung  Ming  483 

Yii-lin  Wang  493  HtH  Lung  Cheang  494 

Hai  ling  Wang  494  /JC®  Yen  Hsing  494 

m  ft  Ming  Ti  494  M&t  Chien  Wu  494 

Yung  T‘ai  498 

Tung-hun  Hou  498  /TOO  Yung  Yiian  499 

*fl  ^  Ho  Ti  501  Chung  Hsing  501 


CHIEF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

tendent  of  Trade. 


See  Superin- 


CHIEH  CHIH-T‘U!  ftTM-  A  minister  in 
the  State  of  Chin,  7th  century  b.c.  Being  over¬ 
looked  in  the  distribution  of  rewards,  he  retired 
to  the  hills  and  refused  to  return.  A  late  legend 
says  that  the  repentant  prince  tried  to  force  him 
out  by  setting  the  forest  on  fire,  but  that  Chieh 
preferred  to  perish  in  the  flames.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  Han  Shih  festival  {q.v.). 

CHIEH  K  U  E I  the  last  Emperor  of  the 

Hsia  dynasty,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
b.c.  1818,  and  spent  enormous  sums  of  money  in 
brutal  orgies  and  especially  in  the  amusement  of 
his  favourite  concubine,  Mo  Hsi  .  It  is 
forcibly  said  of  him  that  his  wickedness  dried 
up  the  rivers  I,  fR,  and  Lo,  Only  one  of  his 
ministers  dared  to  remonstrate,  Kuan  Lung-feng 
IS  still,  and  he  was  put  to  death. 

Ch‘eng  T‘ang  rose  in  rebellion,  defeated  Chieh 
Kuei  in  1766  b.c.  and  sent  him  into  banishment, 
where  he  died  b.c.  1763.  The  Shang  dynasty  was 
then  established  in  place  of  the  Hsia. 

CH‘ j  EN  A  mace  or  the  tenth  part  of  a 

Chinese  ounce;  also  money,  i.e.  Chinese  cash. 

CHTEN  LUNG  The  title  of  the  reign 

of  an  Emperor  of  the  Ch‘ing  dynasty ;  the  fourth 
son  of  Yung  Cheng  whom  he  succeeded  in  1735. 
He  was  great  both  as  a  ruler  and  as  a  pafiron 
of  literature,  hie  waged  various  successful  wars, 
but  the  Empire  itself  had  great  peace  and 
prosperity,  the  population  almost  doubling  itself 
during  his  reign.  His  relations  with  Western 
powers  were  friendly,  and  he  received  Lord 
Macartney’s  Mission  in  1723,  besides  Dutch, 


Spanish  and  Portuguese  embassies ;  but  the 
preaching  of  the  Christian  religion  was  forbidden 
and  Christians  were  persecuted  during  part  of  his 
reign  (1746  and  1785).  Amongst  other  great 
literary  labours  he  produced  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Imperial  Library.  (See  Encyclopaedias).  He  ab¬ 
dicated  in  1795  at  the  end  of  a  cycle  (sixty  years) 
on  the  throne,  and  died  three  years  later. 

CHIH  FU  ftj/ff,  knows  the  fu  or  prefecture. 
The  Prefect,  a  civil  official.  There  were  183  pre¬ 
fectures  in  the  Eighteen  Provinces.  The  office  was 
abolished  after  the  Revolution.  See  Chih  hsien. 

CHIH  HSIEN  *p  II  Knows  the  hsien  or 
district.  The  District  magistrate  subordinate  tc 
the  chih  fu.  He  has  summary  jurisdiction  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases.  The  Prefects  and  District 
magistrates  together  collected  revenue,  maintained 
order,  dispensed  justice,  conducted  literary  exam¬ 
inations,  etc.,  and  generally  exercised  all  the  direct 
functions  of  public  administration.  Being — especial¬ 
ly  the  Chih  hsien, — in  the  closest  relations  with  the 
people  they  were  called  father  and  mother 

officials.  Since  the  Revolution  the  office  of  Chih  fu 
has  been  abolished,  and  the  Chih  hsien,  now  called 
Hsien  chih  shih  H  fit  or  Hsien  chang  H 
is  directly  responsible  to  the  Tao  yin.  See  Govern¬ 
ment. 

CHIH  I  §§  the  Buddhist  name  of  Ch‘en 
Te-an,  a  native  of  Anhui,  who  at  first  followed 
the  teaching  of  Bodhidharma.  Later  he  rejected 
the  view  that  contemplation  is  all-sufficient,  though 
he  still  professed  to  derive  his  doctrine  from 
Nagarjuna  whom  Bodhidharma  followed. 

He  especially  venerated  the  Lotus  sutra.  In 
575,  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  wrho 
wTanted  to  retain  him  in  Nanking,  he  went  away 
to  the  T‘ien-t‘ai  Hill  in  Chekiang.  He  did  a 
good  deal  of  literary  work,  and  is  said  to  have 
founded  thirty-five  monasteries  and  to  have  per¬ 
sonally  ordained  over  four  thousand  priests.  He 
died  in  597,  and  the  school  he  founded  is  known 
as  the  T‘ien-t‘ai  school,  (q.v.). 

CHI  HSIANG  ^ good  omen ;  the  year -title 
of  the  eighth  Manchu  Emperor  who  came  to  the 
throne  at  5  years  old  in  1862.  Coins  may  be  found 
with  this  year-title,  which  was  almost  immediately 
altered,  however,  to  T‘ung  Chih  (q.v.). 

CH‘I  HSIUNG  -L  &(t.  See  Seven  Martial 
States. 

CHIHLI  tiLfl;  direct  rule,  formerly  called 
pei  Northern  Chihli,  when  Kiangnan  was  called 
nan  Southern  Chihli.  It  contains  the  capital  of 
China,  Peking,  the  provincial  capital  being  Pao-ting 
fu  The  northern  part  is  hilly,  especially 

the  north-west,  where  the  Wei  shan  rises  nearly 
10,000  feet.  Most  of  the  province  is  an  alluvial 
plain,  the  deposit  of  the  Yellow  River  and  the 
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Pai  ho.  The  Pai  ho  jfj  white  river  is  the  most 
important  waterway,  navigable  to  Thing  ehou  near 
Peking.  Its  chief  tributaries  join  it  at  Tientsin. 
A  bar  at  its  mouth  makes  it  difficult  of  navigation, 
and  it  is  closed  by  ice  in  the  winter.  The  Grand 
Canal  has  its  terminus  at  Tientsin ;  but  this 
northern  portion  is  of  little  use. 

The  chief  cities  are  Peking  (q.v.),  also  called 
Shun-then  fu  Pao-ting  with  80,000  inhabit¬ 

ants,  Tientsin,  ( q.v .),  Shan  hai  kuan  (30,000),  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Great  Wall,  CITinwangtao 
( q.v .),  Hsiian  hua  j|£  -fh  >  Kalgan  (q.v.)  and  Jehol 
(q.v.).  Pei  tai  ho  (q.v.),  the  popular  watering  place, 
is  also  in  Chihli.  There  are  rich  coalfields  in  the 
province.  (See  Kailan  Mining  Administration). 

The  area  is  estimated  at  115,830  sq.  miles,  and 
the  population  at  20,930,000. 

CH  l-KUNG-SH  AN  4^  tlj  is  a  mountain 

resort  situated  on  the  border  of  Hupei  and  Honan, 
2,500  feet  above  sea-level.  At  its  foot  is  Hsintien, 
a  station  on  the  Peking-Hankow  line,  5£  hours’ 
railway  journey  from  Hankow,  and  within  an  hour’s 
walk  of  Chi-kung-shan.  There  are  two  valleys 

containing  foreign  bungalows,  Mission  Valley  and 
Business  Valley. 

About  500  foreigners  were  there  in  the  summer 
of  1916,  the  number  in  the  Mission  Valley  includ¬ 
ing  children  being  382,  while  there  were  about  a 
hundred  in  Business  Valley. 

CHT-LIN  ch'i-lin  also  found  romanized 

as  ch‘i-ling,  Jci-lin,  etc.  The  unicorn  of  Chinese 

mythology.  Ch‘i  is  the  name  of  the  male  and  lin 

of  the  female.  It  is  the  king  of  all  animals,  and 
full  of  gentleness.  It  has  a  deer’s  body,  a  horse’s 
hoof,  the  tail  of  an  ox  and  a  single  horn  with  a 
fleshy  growth  on  it.  It  is  only  seen  when  wise 
and  virtuous  rulers  are  on  the  throne,  or  to  flatter 
some  eminent  man  ;  though  it  may  also  presage  a 
disaster,  as  when  one  was  wounded  by  a  hunter 
just  before  the  death  of  Confucius. 

The  first  recorded  appearance  of  a  unicorn  was 
in  Huang  Ti’s  palace  grounds,  about  b.c.  2600. 
Two  appeared  to  Yao  and  one  to  the  mother  of 
Confucius  before  the  sage’s  birth.  It  has  become, 
like  the  phoenix,  a  bringer  of  children,  and  its 
picture  is  often  stuck  on  the  doors  of  women’s 
apartments. 

Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions  en 
Chine ,  p.  446. 

CHIN  &  the  title  of  a  Tartar  tribe,  (some¬ 
times  written  Kin)  also  known  as  Nii-Chen 
Tartars.  They  lived  to  the  north  of  the  Khitans, 
and  were  subject  to  them  till  they  overpowered 
them  in  a.d.  1125.  Their  chief  took  the  title  of 
Grand  Khan,  called  his  dynasty  the  Chin  (Kin) 
dynasty,  and  as  Chin  means  ‘gold’  they  are  some¬ 
times  called  ‘  the  Golden  Horde.’ 


Having  conquered  the  Khitans,  they  next 
attacked  the  Chinese  Empire,  took  Kai-feng  fu, 
the  capital,  demanded  hostages  and  an  immense 
indemnity,  and  the  cession  of  parts  of  the  modern 
Shansi  and  Chihli.  On  their  departure,  the 
Chinese  prepared  to  fight  again,  but  the  Chins 
returned,  took  the  capital  a  second  time, 
increased  the  indemnity,  and  took  Hotung  and 
Hopei.  The  imperial  household .  was  carried  into 
captivity,  and  a  new  ruler  appointed  to  rule 
north  China  as  vassal  of  the  Chins.  The  Yangtze 
chiang  divided  the  Chin  and  Sung  territories ; 
and  the  struggle  between  them  lasted  till  1234, 
when  the  Chin  capital,  Kai-feng  fu,  was  taken, 
not  by  the  Chinese  but  by  another  Tartar  tribe,  the 
Mongols,  which  later  founded  the  Yuan  dynasty. 
Nine  Chin  Emperors  had  held  sway  over  half 
China  for  118  years. 

pi  Title  Adopted 
Shou  Kuo  1115 
T‘ien  Fu  1118 
T‘ien  Hui  1123 
Then  Hui  1123 
Then  Chiian  1138 
Huang  T‘ung  1141 
Then  Te  1149 
Cheng  Yuan  1153 
Cheng  Lung  1156 
Ta  Ting  1161 
Ming  Ch‘ang  1190 
CITeng  An  1196 
T‘ai  Ho  1201 
Ta  An  1209 

Ch'ungChhng  1212 
Chih  Ning  1213 
Cheng  Yu  1213 
Hsing  Ting  1217 
Yuan  Kuang  1222 
Cheng  Ta  1224 
Then  Hsing  1232 
K‘ai  Hsing  1233 

Sheng  Ch/ang  1234 

CHIN  or  TSI N  fjf ,  one  of  the  most  important 
feudal  States  in  the  Chou  Empire.  Its  situation 
was  in  the  elbow  made  by  the  Yellow  River,  with 
some  territory  both  west  and  south  of  the  river. 
It  was  thus  the  southern  part  of  the  present  Shan¬ 
si,  which  still  has  Chin  as  a  literary  name.  The 
district  had  been  the  seat  of  Empire  in  the  earlier 
dynasties.  When  Chou  took  the  Empire,  the  fief 
of  T‘ang  was  given  to  a  son  of  Wu  Wang,  the 
Chou  founder,  with  the  title  of  Marquis,  and  in  the 
next  generation  the  name  Chin  took  the  place  of 
T‘ang. 

The  state  reached  its  greatest  height  under  the 
Second  Protector,  W£n  Kung  (see  Ch'ung  Erh, 
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which  was  his  personal  name).  No  other  Protector 
was  able  to  impart  a  lasting  prestige  to  his  state 
at  all  comparable  to  that  which  Chin  enjoyed  for 
the  century  following  his  rule.  Ch‘u  throughout 
this  period  disputed  Chin’s  supremacy  and  the 
almost  annual  expeditions  the  two  made  caused 
great  misery  to  the  unfortunate  states  which  lay 
between,  especially  to  Cheng.  To  a  less  extent 
Ch‘i  also  disjDuted  with  Chin.  There  was,  besides, 
much  fighting  between  Ch‘in  and  Chin  over  the 
lands  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Yellow  River  and 
over  the  respective  influence  of  the  two  states  on 
the  Tartar  tribes  on  both  banks.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Wen  Kung  was  the  son  of  a  Tartar 
mother  and  that  some  of  his  children  were  by  his 
Tartar  wives. 

In  the  final  struggle,  Ch'in  won ;  but  it  did  so 
under  CiPin  Shih  Huang  Ti,  of  whose  origin  there 
is  considerable  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  entirely 
Chin  (or  rather  Chao)  and  not  Ch‘in. 

When  the  Chin  rulers  became  weak,  three  of 
the  great  families  divided  the  State  between  them, 
in  b.c.  451.  The  new  States,  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  the  Three  Chin,  were  called  Han  (the  Honan 
part),  Wei  %%  (the  Shansi  part),  and  Chao  (the 
Chihli  part).  Wei  is  sometimes  written  Ngwei 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Wei  State  lower 
down  the  river.  These  States  were  formally 
recognised  by  the  Emperor  in  403,  and  the  Chin 
State  was  no  more. 

Tschepe  :  Histoire  du  Royaume  de  Tsin. 
Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified. 

CHINA — (the  name).  It  has  been  commonly 
accepted  that  the  Ts‘in  (Ch‘in)  dynasty  of  the  3rd 
century  b.c.  gave  rise  to  the  name  China  among 
neighbouring  peoples.  Lately,  however,  the  name 
Cina  applied  to  this  country  has  been  found  in  a 
Sanskrit  work  earlier  than  the  Ts‘in  dynasty.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Indian  traders  learned  the 
name  from  Malays,  that  it  came  into  use  through 
Buddhist  writers  and  was  later  on  associated 
naturally  with  the  famous  Ts‘in.  Others  claim 
that  the  date  of  the  Sanskrit  work  may  not  be  so 
early  as  was  supposed.  See  Laufer’s  and 
Pelliot’s  papers,  T'oung-pao ,  1912-3. 

CHINA  ASSOCIATION,  THE,  was  founded 
in  London  in  1889,  when  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  offices  of  the  P.  &  0.  Company  and  resolu¬ 
tions  passed,  constituting  the  Association  and 
appointing  Sir  George  Bowen  as  President,  Mr. 
W.  Keswick  as  Chairman  of  Committee,  and  Mr. 
R.  S.  Gundry  as  Honorary  Secretary.  In  its 
rules  and  regulations  the  objects  of  the  Association 
are  defined  to  be,  to  represent  British  opinion  in 
political  and  commercial  relations  with  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  to  promote  British  trade  with  the 
Far  East,  and  to  give  facilities  for  social!  inter¬ 


course  between  members  of  the  Association.  Later, 
it  was  found  that  besides  the  central  organization 
in  London,  it  was  desirable  to  have  also  local 
committees  at  the  chief  commercial  centres,  and 
accordingly  committees  have  been  formed  one 
after  another  at  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Tientsin 
and  Hankow,  while  the  British  Association  of 
Japan  is  affiliated  to  the  London  Committee. 
The  name  “China  Association”  therefore,  though 
most  convenient,  is  really  too  narrow.  There  are 
about  a  thousand  members,  embracing  every  class 
in  the  communities,  business,  professional  and 
official.  A  glance  at  the  annual  reports  shews 
that  it  has  left  untouched  hardly  a  single  feature 
of  our  commercial  or  political  intercourse,  and  it 
has  by  memoranda  and  despatches  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  given  much  enlightenment  and  considerably 
assisted  British  interests. 

One  definite  and  important  act  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  has  been  the  foundation  of  a  school  of 
practical  Chinese,  endowed  through  the  liberality 
of  some  members ;  it  is  at  present  associated  with 
King’s  College,  but  will  be  transferred  when  the 
School  of  Oriental  Languages  has  its  premises 
in  order. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Association  are 
a  most  valuable  record  of  events  and  tendencies 
in  China. 

CHINA  BRANCH  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ASIATIC  SOCIETY.  In  January,  1847,  some 
residents  in  Hongkong  met  and  founded  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  China.  On  asking  the 
Governor  (Sir  J.  F.  Davis)  to  become  its  patron, 
he  agreed,  but  said  that  Lord  Auckland,  President 
of  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  had  repeatedly  wished 
a  branch  of  that  Society  might  be  established  in 
China.  The  Philosophical  Society  therefore  after 
six  days’  existence  became  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
China,  January  19,  1847.  On  September  7  of  the 
same  year  it  was  reported  that  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  had  admitted  the  Asiatic  Society  of  China 
as  a  branch,  and  the  name  was  then  altered  again 
to  “China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.” 
Six  volumes  of  Transactions,  were  issued,  the  last 
being  in  1859,  all  printed  at  the  China  Mail  Office. 

The  North  China  Branch  ( q.v .)  is  quite  a 
separate  institution. 

CHINA  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATIONAL  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  THE,  is  a  re-organization  and 
development  of  the  Educational  Association  of 
China  (g.u.)  which  body  at  its  last  Triennial 
Meeting  in  1912  outlined  a  new  constitution,  and 
submitted  it  to  all  its  members  throughout  China. 
It  was  adopted  with  a  few  slight  modifications  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  and  established  an 
Advisory  Council  to  be  appointed  by  the  eight 
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educational  districts  into  which  China  was  divided 
for  the  purpose. 

The  Council  'was  to  consist  of  three  representa¬ 
tives  from  each  district,  as  well  as  an  Executive 
Committee  of  nine,  and  was  to  meet  annually  in 
April. 

The  eight  educational  districts  have  Branch 
Associations  which  follow  in  chronological  order. 

1.  — Educational  Association  of  Fukien,  or¬ 
ganized  1905. 

2.  — The  West  China  Christian  Educational 
Union,  1906.  (SsuclTuan,  Yunnan  and  Kueichou). 

5. — The  Kuangtung  Christian  Educational  As¬ 
sociation,  formerly  known  as  the  Educational 
Association  of  Kuangtung,  reorganized  in  1914. 
(Kuangtung  and  Kuangsi). 

4.  — The  East  China  Educational  Association, 
1914.  (Chekiang,  Kiangsu  and  Anhui). 

5.  — The  Central  China  Christian  Educational 
Association,  which  had  been  organized  in  1910  as 
the  C.C.C.E.  Union,  and  changed  its  name  in  1915. 
(Hupei,  Hunan  and  Kiangsi). 

6.  — The  Manchurian  branch  of  the  C.C.E.A., 
1916. 

7.  — The  Shantung-Honan' Christian  Educational 
Association,  January,  1917. 

8.  — A  North-China  branch  for  Chihli,  Shansi, 
Shensi  and  Kansu  in  process  of  formation. 

The  main  objects  of  the  Association  are  : 

1.  — To  discuss  and  publish  the  findings  of  the 
local  Associations  on  the  various  educational  pro¬ 
blems  in  China  : 

2.  — To  act  as  a  clearing-house  for  information 
on  missionary  education  in  China  and  throughout 
the  world  : 

3.  — To  stimulate  the  promotion  of  local  associat¬ 
ions,  and  to  keep  these  in  touch  with  each  other. 

The  Association  publishes  The  Educational 
Review  each  quarter,  and  certain  of  its  textbooks, 
prepared  before  the  reorganization,  which  are  still 
in  considerable  demand. 

Since  1914  the  Association  has  had  a  permanent 
Secretary,  resident  in  Shanghai.  The  first  to 
occupy  this  post  is  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Game  well, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  (M.E.M.). 

CHINA  CONTINUATION  COMMITTEE. 

The  China  Continuation  Committee  of  the  National 
Missionary  Conference,  Shanghai,  1913,  is  a  body 
of  recognised  leaders  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
China  elected  by  delegates  to  the  National  Mission¬ 
ary  Conference,  presided  over  by  Dr.  John  R. 
Mott,  in  Shanghai,  in  March,  1913.  This  con¬ 
ference  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  conferences  held 
at  Canton,  Shanghai,  Tsinanfu,  Peking  and  Han¬ 
kow.  A  short  conference  was  held  in  Mukden 
immediately  after  the  National  Conference.  Each 


sectional  conference  was  attended  by  missionaries 
and  Chinese  leaders,  some  of  whom  were  elected 
by  the  various  missions  and  churches  of  the  area, 
and  some  were  selected  by  the  local  committee  of 
arrangements.  The  National  Committee  was  a 
gathering  of  experts  rather  than  a  general  con¬ 
ference.  About  one-half  the  delegates  were  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  sectional  Conferences  and  the  remainder 
were  co-opted  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 
In  this  way  no  important  phase  of  mission  work 
was  overlooked,  and  no  group  of  churches  or 
missions  was  unrepresented.  In  all  one  hundred 
and  twenty  delegates  were  present,  of  whom  about 
one-third  were  Chinese  pastors,  teachers,  scholars 
engaged  in  literary  work,  and  leaders  in  other 
forms  of  Christian  service.  The  China  Continu¬ 
ation  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  National 
Conference  with  the  following  objects  : — 

“  1.  To  help  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  and  sectional  Conferences  held  in 
China  in  February  and  March  1913,  on  behalf  of 
the  Continuation  Committee  of  the  World  Mission¬ 
ary  Conference,  Edinburgh,  1910. 

“  2.  To  serve  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  the  Christian  forces  of  China  and  the 
Edinburgh  Continuation  Committee,  its  Special 
Committees  and  the  Mission  Boards  of  the  West. 

“3.  To  serve  as  a  means  by  which  the  Christian 
forces  of  China  may  express  themselves  unitedly 
when  they  so  desire. 

“  4.  To  promote  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
among  the  Christian  forces  of  China. 

“5.  To  act  as  a  Board  of  Reference  when 
invited  to  do  so  by  the  parties  immediately 
concerned.” 

The  Committee  is  composed  of  not  less  than 
40  nor  more  than  65  persons,  selected  to  represent 
the  different  nationalities,  ecclesiastical  families 
and  departments  of  mission  work,  of  whom  not 
less  than  one-third  must  be  Chinese. 

The  Committee  carries  on  its  work  by  means 
of  Special  Committees  and  an  executive  staff. 
The  staff  included  (1917)  a  Chinese  and  a  foreign 
general  secretary,  a  national  evangelistic  secretary 
and  a  statistical  secretary,  with  about  ten  clerical 
assistants. 

The  Special  Committees  Include  those  on  a 
Forward  Evangelistic  Movement,  the  Chinese 
Church,  the  Promotion  of  Intercession,  Theological 
Education,  Christian  Literature,  Sunday  School 
and  Bible  Study,  Survey  and  Occupation,  and 
Business  and  Administrative  Efficiency,  Self- 
Support,  Social  Application  of  Christianity,  Train¬ 
ing  of  Missionaries,  Hymnology,  and  Comity.  The 
reports  of  these  committees  are  published  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
and  their  “  findings,”  if  approved  by  the  Continu- 
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ation  Committee,  stand  as  the  expression  of  the 
united  opinion  of  that  body. 

The  secretaries  of  the  Committee  edit  the 
China  Mission  Year  Book  and  the  China  Church 
Year  Book,  the  two  authoritative  annuals  in  English 
and  Chinese,  relating  to  the  activities  of  the 
Protestant  missions  and  churches,  and  the  Directory 
of  Protestant  Missionaries  in  China,  classified  by 
missions,  geographically  and  alphabetically. 

The  China  Continuation  Committee  aims  also 
to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  on  all 
aspects  of  missionary  work  in  China. 

The  Offices  are  at  5  Quinsan  Gardens,  Shanghai. 

[C.L.B.] 

CHINA  DIRECTORY,  THE,  was  published 
annually  from  1860  till  incorporated  with  The 
Chronicle  and  Directory  for  China  in  1876.  It  was 
printed  in  Hongkong  by  Shortrede. 

CHINA  GRASS,  or  Ramie.  See  Fibres,  textile. 

CHINA  INLAND  Ml  SSI  ON. 

Headquarters  : — Shanghai,  with  Home  Centres 
in  England,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  Canada,  United 
States,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania. 

This,  by  far  the  largest  Missionary  Society 
operating  in  China,  was  founded  in  England  in  1865 
by  Dr.  Hudson  Taylor,  who  had  already  worked 
in  China  for  six  years  under  the  Chinese  Evangel¬ 
ization  Society  (q.v.).  Dr.  Taylor  was  invalided 
home  in  1860,  and  during  his  stay  approached  the 
principal  British  Societies  then  having  work  at 
the  Treaty  Ports  in  China,  to  press  the  claims  of 
the  interior  upon  them.  As  none  of  them  felt  able 
at  that  time  to  extend  their  work  into  inland 
China,  Dr.  Taylor,  with  the  help  and  sympathy  of 
a  few  personal  friends,  formed  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  with  the  following  distinctive  features  : — 

1.  — It  was  to  be  inter-denominational. 

2.  — It  was  never  to  go  into  debt  :  nor  to  solicit 
donations  or  subscriptions  :  nor  to  publish  the 
names  of  its  supporters,  although  rendering  annual 
accounts  of  all  monies  received. 

3.  — The  workers  were  to  have  no  guaranteed  fix¬ 
ed  stipend,  but  were  to  share  in  whatever  supplies 
might  come  in. 

4.  — The  Headquarters  were  to  be  in  China. 

5.  — -The  work  was  to  be  directed  by  senior 
missionary  superintendents,  and  not  by  any  Home 
Board. 

6 — The  programme  was  the  evangelization  of 
the  whole  of  China  as  speedily  as  possible,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  plan  elaborated  by  the  founder  of  the 
Mission.  This  plan  involved  (a)  the  early 
occupation  of  strategic  points,  such  as  capitals  of 
provinces,  great  marts,  etc.,  (which  were  generally 
very  difficult  to  open),  rather  than  the  taking  of 
lines  of  least  resistance ;  (b)  a  preponderance  of 
pioneer  work,  leaving  fruits  in  many  cases  to  be 


reaped  by  other  Missions ;  (c)  the  complete  sub¬ 
ordination  of  all  other  forms  of  work  to  the  direct 
preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  year  1865,  when  the  C.I.M.  was  formed, 
all  Protestant  work  was  confined  to  seven  provinces, 
almost  ail  the  missionaries  (112  in  number)  residing 
in  the  five  Treaty  Ports,  so  that  eleven  provinces 
were  wholly  without  Protestant  workers,  not  to 
mention  the  great  Dependencies. 

Dr.  Taylor’s  plan  made  Ningpo,  where  he  had 
already  resided,  the  provisional  base,  with  Hang¬ 
chow,  the  provincial  capital,  as  the  first  objective. 
Thus  Chekiang  was  the  first  province  occupied. 
Work  in  Hangchow  was  opened  in  1866,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  there  were  four  centres  in  the 
province,  three  of  them  being  inland. 

Kiangsu  was  next  occupied,  a  footing  being 
obtained  in  Nanking  in  1867,  and  in  Soochow, 
Yangchow  and  Chinkiang  in  1868.  Nanking  and 
Soochow  were  relinquished  in  favour  of  other 
missions  which  shortly  after  arrived.  Tsing-kiang 
p‘u,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  was  opened  in  1869. 
Shanghai,  being  the  headquarters  and  business 
centre  of  the  Mission,  was  occupied  from  very 
early  days,  and  has  a  very  strong  staff  working 
in  handsome  and  commodious  premises  given  by  a 
member  of  the  Mission. 

Anhui  was  entered  in  1869,  Anking,  the  capital, 
being  occupied ;  and  for  many  years  no  other 
Protestant  Mission  had  work  in  this  province. 

In  Kiangsi,  work  was  also  begun  in  1869,  and 
Kiukiang  become  the  centre  of  a  large  itinerating 
work. 

In  1874  Wuchang,  the  capital  of  Hupei,  was 
entered,  chiefly  with  the  intention  of  extending  work 
to  the  nine  interior  provinces  still  untouched  by 
Protestant  Missions. 

In  1876,  the  year  of  the  signing  of  tire  Chefoc 
Agreement,  Shansi,  Shensi,  and  Kansu  were  visited. 
T‘ai-yiian  fu,  the  capital  of  Shansi,  was  occupied 
as  a  permanent  station  in  1877,  (though  relinquished 
later)  ;  Han-chung  fu  in  Shensi  in  1879  :  T ‘sin-chow 
in  Kansu  in  1877,  and  Lan-chou  fu,  the  capital,  in 
1885.  In  1877,  Ssuch‘uan  was  reached,  and  Chung¬ 
king  occupied,  Chengtu  following  in  1881. 

In  1887  Ta-li  fu,  the  capital  of  Yunnan,  was 
opened  as  a  mission  station,  though  visited  as 
early  as  1881,  and  in  1887,  Kuei-yang,  the  capital 
of  Kueichou,  after  ten  years  of  itinerating  work. 

In  1879,  Shantung  was  entered,  a  Sanatorium 
for  the  mission  and  English  schools  primarily  for 
the  mission  children,  being  started  at  Chefoo.  A 
certain  amount  of  direct  mission  work  has  arisen 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  Chihli,  Tientsin  was  made  a  business  base 
in  1888  :  the  chief  station  in  this  province  is  Huai-lu 
IS  ML  opened  in  1887. 
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Honan  was  not  opened  until  1884,  when  a 
station  was  established  at  Chou-chia  k‘ou  Q 
though  itineration  had  been  begun  as  early  as  1875 ; 
and  K‘ai-feng  fu,  the  latest  of  all  the  provincial 
capitals  to  open  its  gates  to  missionaries,  was  not 
entered  till  1901.  There  are  now  10  other  stations 
in  the  province. 

Hunan,  after  nearly  30  years  of  itinerating 
work,  was  opened  in  1901,  when  premises  were 
secured  at  Changsha  and  CITang-te  Nan-chou 

t'ing  j^j  |f,  was  opened  in  1904. 

The  Mission  has  no  work  in  Fukien,  Kuangtung, 
and  Kuangsi,  other  missions  having  early  occupied 
the  former  two,  and  in  later  times,  Kuangsi  also. 
The  Dependencies  are  scarcely  touched  by  any 
Mission.  The  C.I.M.  entered  Tibet  in  1897,  but 
no  station  is  established  there ;  a  certain  amount 
of  work  is  done  however  from  the  centres  in  border¬ 
ing  provinces.  In  Sinkiang,  there  is  one  station, 
Ti-hua  fu  ,  opened  in  1908,  with  two  workers. 

Space  does  not  permit  to  follow  in  detail  the 
developments  of  a  work  which,  begun  in  1865 
through  the  devotion  of  one  man  and  his  immediate 
friends  on  a  “faith”  basis,  without  any  denominat¬ 
ional  or  other  guarantees,  could  report  itself  in  its 
Jubilee  year  as  having  225  stations,  1063  mission¬ 
aries,  754  organized  churches  and  34,830  communic¬ 
ants.  But  attention  may  be  called  to  seven  great 
outstanding  facts. 

I.  — The  internationalizing  of  the  Mission.  This 
was  no  part  of  the  original  scheme,  wide-reaching 
though  that  was,  but  was  thrust  upon  the  Mission 
from  without.  In  1887  an  American  gentleman 
(Mr.  FIenry  W.  Frost,  then  living  in  Western 
New  York)  came  to  England  to  invite  Dr.  Taylor 
to  the  U.S.A.  with  the  view  of  establishing  a 
branch  there  of  the  C.I.M.  Dr.  Taylor  went  in 
the  following  year  and  visited  Northfield  and  other 
American  religious  centres,  and  the  outcome  was 
that  14  workers  were  sent  out  in  the  same  year  ; 
others  followed,  and  a  Permanent  Council  was 
formed  in  1889.  In  1916,  the  U.S.A.  contingent 
numbered  114.  This  new  departure  was  followed 
by  similar  ones  mainly  among  the  Lutheran 
Churches  of  Europe,  and  in  1917  no  less  than  eleven 
Missions  are  associated  with  the  C.I.M.  The 
Home  Department  of  each  is  virtually  autonomous, 
and  all  financial  arrangements  are  independent,  but 
in  other  respects  co-operation  is  complete,  as  well 
as  the  agreement  in  aims  and  principles.  (For  these 
Associate  Missions  v.  infra). 

II.  — The  dividing  of  the  field.  This  early 
became  important  owing  to  the  inter-denomin¬ 
ational  character  of  the  Mission  :  as,  men  holding 
divergent  views,  e.g.  on  the  best  form  of  church 
government,  could  not  well  succeed  each  other  in 
the  same  station.  The  problem  became  accentuated 
when  the  Associate  workers  arrived,  speaking 


different  languages,  and  possessing  very  different 
traditions  from  those  of  their  British  fellow-wjorkers. 
The  first  formal  division  took  place  in  Ssuch‘uan, 
where  all  territory  east  of  the  Kialing  Piver  was 
assigned  in  1889  to  the  Church  of  England  section 
of  the  Mission.  (See  Anglican  Missions).  Later, 
other  divisions  of  the  field  took  place,  especially  in 
favour  of  the  Associate  Missions. 

III.  — The  effect  of  the  Boxer  Movehient.  The 
Mission  being  essentially  an  inland  one,  and  its 
'personnel  so  large  (nearly  700)  it  was  inevitable 
that  its  losses  in  1900  should  be  very  great,  and 
no  fewer  than  fifty-eight  of  its  missionaries  with 
twenty-seven  of  their  children  lost  their  lives, 
either  by  massacre,  or  as  the  result  of  privations 
endured.  A  large  number  of  the  native  Christians 
also  perished.  Yet  in  little  more  than  a  year  from 
the  outbreak  of  the  troubles,  work  was  resumed  in 
most  parts  of  the  field. 

IV.  — In  1903,  Dr.  Taylor,  finding  his  health 
imecarious,  appointed  Mr.  D.  E.  Hoste  as  his 
successor  in  the  Direction  of  the  Mission.  Dr. 
Taylor  died  at  Changsha  in  1905. 

V.  — In  the  years  following  the  Boxer  movement 
all  Missions  in  China  perceived  a  great  awakening 
of  interest  in  Christianity,  partly  due  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  might  of  Western  nations,  as  proved 
by  the  capture  of  Peking,  and  partly  to  other  even 
less  admirable  motives.  This  awakening  took  the 
final  form  of  mass  movements,  and  the  C.I.M., 
while  recognizing  the  mixed  motives  often  present, 
decided  to  instruct  all  who  presented  themselves. 
The  opportunities  for  preaching  increased  a  hundred 
fold,  lands  and  buildings  were  freely  offered,  and 
crowds  came  to  listen.  Moreover  the  native 
churches  themselves  underwent  a  great  revival. 
During  the  15  or  16  years  since  the  resumption  of 
work  after  the  Boxer  movement,  the  number  of 
communicants  has  more  than  trebled,  and  a  church 
of  more  than  4,000  members  has  been  gathered  in 
among  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  the  S.W.  provinces, 
with  7,000  enrolled  enquirers,  from  peoples  wholly 
untouched  before. 

VI.  — At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1911 
the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  were  generally 
respected  by  both  the  contending  parties  :  but 
again  the  C.I.M.  suffered  by  the  loss  of  two 
missionaries  and  six  children  who  were  massacred 
at  Hsi-an  fu  by  a  lawless  mob.  The  general  effect 
of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Declaration  of 
Religious  Liberty  which  followed  has  been  greatly 
to  increase  the  interest  of  the  people  in  Christianity. 

VII.  — Although  evangelistic  work  has  always 
been  regarded  as  the  main  work  of  the  Mission, 
the  very  success  which  has  attended  it  has  led  to 
other  forms  of  activity,  which  have  been  begun 
when  necessary. 
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With  regard  to  medical  work,  Dr.  Hudson 
Taylor,  himself  a  medical  man,  started  dispensary 
work  at  Hangchow  as  far  back  as  1866 ;  and  the 
healing  of  the  sick  has  always  been  regarded  as 
second  only  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

While  Education  has  not  been  employed  as  an 
evangelistic  agency,  the  teaching  of  the  children  of 
Christians  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  Mission, 
and  few  of  the  central  stations  are  without  a 
school ;  and  in  addition  to  those  under  direct 
Mission  control,  the  Chinese  Christians  themselves 
have  opened  quite  a  number.  There  are  several 
Orphan  schools  supported  by  the  Mission,  a  large 
Foundling  Home  in  N.  Shansi,  and  a  School  for 
blind  girls  at  Changsha.  There  are  also  Bible 
Institutes  in  various  districts  for  the  training  of 
native  pastors  and  evangelists. 

The  following  are  the  Associate  Missions  : — 

(1) .— SWEDISH  MISSION  IN  CHINA. 

Headquarters  : — Stockholm,  and  Kingsbury, 
Cal.  U.S.A.  Formed  in  1887. 

Works  in  Shansi,  Shensi,  and  38  hsien  in  Honan. 
Number  of  foreign  workers  in  1916  :  52. 

(2) .— SWEDISH  HOLINESS  UNION. 

Headquarters  : — Torp,  Kumla. 

Began  worh  in  China,  1890. 

In  1896,  the  field  between  the  two  arms  of  the 
Great  Wall  was  assigned  to  this  Mission.  In  1900, 
all  the  workers,  10  in  number,  suffered  martyrdom. 
The  work  was  reopened  in  1902,  and.  in  1916  the 
Mission  reported  31  foreign  workers. 

(3) .— SCANDINAVIAN  ALLIANCE  MISSION, 
representing  the  Scandinavian  Churches  of  U.S.A. 

Headquarters  : — Chicago. 

Has  worked  in  Shensi  and  E.  Kansu  since  1894. 
The  foreign  workers  in  1916  numbered  58. 

(4) .— SWEDISH  ALLIANCE  MISSION. 

H  eadquarters  : — Jonkoping,  Sweden. 

This  mission  began  work  in  China  in  1892  in 
in  the  part  of  Shansi  north  of  the  Great  Wall, 
and  lost  heavily  in  the  Boxer  movement  in  1900. 
The  foreign  workers  in  1916  numbered  15. 

(5) . — NORWEGIAN  MISSION  IN  CHINA. 

Headquarters  : — Randsfjord,  Norway. 

Began  work  in  1889. 

Its  sphere  is  the  N.W.  mountain  district  of 
Shansi.  In  1916,  the  mission  had  5  stations,  and 
15  foreign  workers. 

(6) .— NORWEGIAN  ALLIANCE  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Kristiania. 

Began  work  in  China,  1899. 

Works  in  Lung  Chii  Chai,  Shensi. 

In  1916  there  were  4  foreign  workers. 

(7) .— GERMAN  CHINA  ALLIANCE  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Barmen,  Germany. 

Entered  China,  1890. 


Works  in  Kiangsi  and  Chekiang  in  10  stations, 
with  35  foreign  workers  (1916). 

(8) . — LIEBENZELL  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Liebenzell,  Wurtemburg. 

The  province  of  Hunan  was  allotted  to  this 
mission  in  1906.  It  has  there  11  stations  and  61 
foreign  workers  (1916). 

(9) .— GERMAN  WOMEN’S  MISSIONARY 

UNION. 

Headquarters  : —  Malche,  Freienwalde  a.O., 
Germany. 

Began  worh  in  1908,  in  SsuclTuan. 

It  has  4  lady  workers  (1916). 

(10) .— FRIEDENSHORT  DEACONESS  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Miechowitz,  Silesia. 

Began  worh  in  China,  1912. 

Works  at  Ta-ting  fu  in  Kueichou. 

The  foreign  workers  in  1916  numbered  4. 

(11).— FINNISH  FREE  CHURCH  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Abo,  Finland. 

Began  worh  in  China,  1891. 

Works  in  Kiangsi.  The  foreign  (lady)  workers 
in  1916,  were  7  in  number. 

Statistics  of  China  Inland  Mission  and  its 
Associates,  1916. 

Foreign  missionaries  .  1,077 

Paid  Chinese  Staff  .  1,295 

Chinese  workers,  voluntary  or  paid 

by  Chinese  Church  .  1,465 

Communicants  .  37,672 

Pupils  in  Day  and  Boarding-Schools  10,210 

CHINA  MEDICAL  BOARD,  THE,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  organization  of  the  Rockefeller  Found¬ 
ation.  It  was  established  in  November,  1914,  with 
thirteen  members,  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  it  immediately 
proceeded  to  suggest  the  re-organization  of  the 
Peking  Union  Medical  College,  with  the  result 
that  it  assumed  financial  responsibility  for  the 
school,  and  also  reimbursed  to  the  London  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  the  cost  of  land,  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment.  It  further  arranged  for  lower  classes  of 
students  to  be  sent  to  Tsinan  fu,  paying  to  the 
Shantung  Christian  University  $100,000  gold  for 
maintenance  and  $50,000  gold  for  buildings  and 
equipment.  New  buildings  are  to  be  put  up  in 
Peking,  fourteen  additional  acres  having  been 
bought  for  the  purpose. 

Other  plans  are  in  course  of  development  with 
respect  to  Shanghai,  Nanking,  Changsha,  Canton, 
and  a  great  deal  has  been  expended  in  grants  to 
hospitals  not  connected  with  Medical  Schools. 

Other  activities  are  described  in  the  paper 
referred  to  below. 

Greene  :  The  Worh  of  the  China  Medical 
Board,  China  Medical  Journal,  May,  1917. 

CHINA  MEDICAL  MISSIONARY  Asso¬ 

ciation,  founded  in  1886,  chiefly  through  the 
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influence  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  W.  Boone,  of  the 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission. 

A  Journal  was  shortly  afterwards  started,  (in 
the  first  instance  quarterly)  the  first  issue  appearing 
in  March,  1887.  The  first  President  was  Dr. 
J.  G.  Kerr  of  Canton.  There  were  29  active, 
9  honorary,  and  17  corresponding  members. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  Association 
took  place  at  the  General  Conference  of  1890,  the 
chief  result  of  which  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  unify  medical  terminology.  In  1908, 
a  Medical  Lexicon  was  issued  embodying  the  labours 
of  this  committee. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held 
in  Shanghai  in  1905,  Dr.  Christie  of  the  U.  F. 
Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  Mukden,  presiding. 
Dr.  Cousland  of  Swatow  was  lent  to  the  Association 
to  do  translation  work.  Mr.  H.  S.  Wellcome  (of 
Burroughs  &  Wellcome,  the  well  known  English 
drug  manufacturers)  gave  £1,000  for  this  object, 
and  various  Missionary  Societies  also  contributed. 
The  next  meeting  was  in  Shanghai  at  the  General 
Conference  of  1907  when  the  late  Dr.  G.  A.  Stuart 
of  the  M.E.M.  was  president,  and  a  Research 
Committee  was  appointed. 

The  Association  next  met  at  Hankow  in  1910, 
Dr.  Cousland  presiding,  and  received  the  report 
of  the  Research  Committee,  whose  investigations 
had  been  expressly  limited  to  the  study  of 
intestinal  parasites.  The  results  obtained  were 
felt  to  be  so  valuable  that  a  second  Research  Com¬ 
mittee,  enlarged  in  number  and  in  scope  was 
appointed. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  in  Peking  in  1913, 
Dr.  Logan  of  Hunan  presiding,  and  was  received 
by  H.E.  Yuan  Shih-k‘ai  who  spoke  most  warmly 
of  Medical  Mission  work  especially  in  connection 
with  the  plague  in  Manchuria  in  1911,  and  Red 
Cross  work  during  the  Revolution.  The  chief 
points  discussed  were  the  improvement  in  Mission¬ 
ary  Medical  Education,  as  to  standard,  and  as  to 
union  work,  and  as  to  bringing  it  in  line  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Co¬ 
operation  with  the  Chinese  was  also  recommended, 
as  far  as  possible. 

The  next  Conference  was  held  in  Shanghai  in 
1915 ;  an  interesting  exhibit  demonstrating  the 
importance  of  public  hygiene  was  shown,  and 
attracted  large  crowds.  A  permanent  Council  on 
Public  Health  was  created,  and  as  an  indirect 
result  of  the  Association’s  meetings,  a  similar 
organization  on  non-missionary  lines,  called  the 
National  Medical  Association  of  China  (q.v.)  was 
started  in  1916. 

The  1917  Conference  was  held  at  Canton  in 
January,  and  was  a  Joint  Conference  of  the  C.M. 
M.A.,  and  the  National  Association,  and  separate 
as  well  as  united  meetings  were  held.  Eighty-one 


members  of  the  former  were  present  and  eighty- 
eight  of  the  latter.  They  were  warmly  received 
and  greatly  honoured  by  the  enlightened  and 
democratic  Governor  of  Kuangtung,  H.E.  Chu 
ChTng-lan,  ^  H  if-  The  C.M.M.A.  supported 
two  important  memorials  presented  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  National  Association. 

The  C.M.M.A.  in  addition  to  other  activities 
received  four  important  Reports  from  the  Research 
Committee  embodying  the  results  of  systematic 
and  scientific  enquiry  into  the  physical  and  physio¬ 
logical  conditions  of  the  Chinese. 

The  Association’s  influence  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  in  addition  to  the 
formation  of  the  N.M.A.  two  other  important 
developments  have  taken  place. 

1.  Largely  as  the  result  of  representations 
made  by  the  C.M.M.A.  to  the  Edinburgh  Con¬ 
tinuation  Committee  (Medical  Missions  section)  a 
British  Advisory  Board  on  Medical  Missions  has 
been  established,  which  will  have  a  great  effect  on 
all  medical  missionary  work  in  China. 

2.  The  Kiangsu  Educational  Association,  non¬ 
missionary  and  purely  Chinese,  called  on  the 
C.M.M.A.  to  help  in  fixing  anatomical,  chemical 
and  other  terms  for  use  throughout  all  China.  The 
first  sessions  were  held  at  the  K.E.A.  headquarters 
in  Shanghai  in  January,  1917. 

The  membership  of  the  C.M.M.A.  in  January, 
1917  was  550. 

CHINA  SVIENN0N1TE  MISSIONARY  SOC- 

iety,  The. 

Headquarters  : — Hillsboro,  Kansas,  U.S.A. 

Works  in  Shantung  and  Honan. 

The  first  missionaries  were  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Bartel,  who  arrived  in  China  in  1901, 
representing  a  community  of  German  Mennonites 
in  the  U.S.A.  Ts‘ao  hsien  ||  ||  and  Shan  hsien 
Jp.  ,  in  Shantung  were  opened  in  1905,  and  the 
former  is  still  the  principal  station.  Ts‘ao-chou  fu 
W  $'1  Iff  was  opened  in  1908  ;  and  Honan  was  entered 
in  1914,  when  Yu-chleng  was  occupied.  In  the 
same  province,  Liu-ho  |ljp  ^J,  (1915),  and  Sui-chou 
)  are  also  worked.  Ning-ling  hsien  jjg 
is  to  be  a  foreign-manned  station  in  the  near  future. 

At  Ts‘ao  hsien  there  is  orphanage  and  indust¬ 
rial  work ;  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  a  boarding- 
school  for  girls,  with  270  pupils  in  all. 

In  1917,  the  Mission  reports  : — 

Foreign  missionaries  ...  ...  29 

Chinese  staff  .  51 

Church  members  ...  127 

Outstations  .  15 

CHINA  MERCHANTS  STEAM  NAVIGA¬ 
TION  COMPANY.  This  Company  was,  in  1874, 
developed  out  of  a  former  Company  (  See  Aden  ). 
Its  object  was  to  trade  with  ports  not  open  to 
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foreign  commerce,  a  monopoly  which  it  did  not 
obtain,  and  ultimately  to  kill  all  the  foreign 
coasting  trade.  It  was  practically  created  by  Li 
Htjng-chang  and  was  well  backed  up  by  Chinese 
Merchants,  especially  in  Hongkong.  It  was  offici¬ 
ally  recognized  and  had  the  privilege  of  carrying 
north  over  one-third  of  the  annual  tribute  rice. 
In  1877  it  bought  up  the  Shanghai  Union  Steam 
Navigation  Company;  and  on  October  20,  1879  it 
sent  the  steamer  Hochiing  to  Honolulu  with  a 
large  number  of  emigrants.  The  Company  was, 
after  a  time,  quite  successful,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  done  much  damage  to  the  foreign  ship¬ 
ping  interests. 

Eitel  :  Europe  in  China. 

CHINA  MONUMENTS  SOCIETY,  THE. 

A  Society  formed  in  Peking  in  1908  by  foreigners 
with  the  object  of  securing  “  complete  suppression 
of  Vandalism  in  China  by  foreigners,  or  due  to 
foreign  influence  or  agencies,  and  the  protection 
of  China’s  antiquities,  monuments  and  all  cultural 
objects,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  the  welfare  of  Chinese  society.” 
See  Royal  Asiatic  Soc.  N.  C.  Branch,  Journal, 
1912,  and  various  publications  of  the  Society. 

CHINA  REVIEW,  THE,  or  Notes  <h  Queries 
on  the  Far  East  :  begun  in  July,  1872  by  N.  B. 
Dennys  in  Hongkong,  and  issued  every  two 
months,  coming  to  an  end  with  vol.  xxv,  No.  6, 
June-July,  1901.  The  second  editor  was  Dr.  Eitel. 

CHIN  A- ROOT,  fu  ling  ;  Pachyma  cocos. 
A  fungus  growth  on  the  roots  of  fir  trees,  used 
both  as  a  food  and  drug.  It  is  found  in  the  form 
of  large  tubers,  which  do  not  readily  decay,  and 
are  said  to  occur  unchanged  after  lying  in  the 
ground  for  thirty  years.  The  substance  probably 
consists  largely  of  pectine,  and  is  free  from  smell 
or  taste ;  the  hardest  and  whitest  is  the  best.  It  is 
ground  up,  mixed  with  rice  flour,  and  made  into 
small  square  cakes  for  consumption.  It  is  used 
as  a  nerve  tonic  and  sedative. 

Havret  ( Province  de  Nganhoei)  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  preparation  of  fuling  : 
Squared  pieces  of  fir  are  placed  in  the  soil  and  a 
cutting  of  fuling  is  applied  and  covered  with  sand, 
when,  after  a  few  months,  new  tubers  form,  growing 
into  the  wood.  Unfortunately  the  district  of  Lu-an 
has  been  deforested  by  this  culture. 

Smilax  pseudo-china  is  the  China-root  of  the 
South,  where  it  takes  the  place  of  Pachyma.  The 
latter  is  usually  much  larger.  Smilax  is  exported 
to  India  and  Burma;  its  use  par  excellence  is  in 
syphilitic  diseases. 

CHINA’S  SORROW.  The  Yellow  River;  so 
called  by  the  Emperor  Chia  CpiTng  in  his  will, 
1820 ;  tji  HH  life  iH  See  Y ellow  River. 


CHINA  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION,  THE, 

{Headquarters,  Shanghai),  an  interdenominational 
branch  of  Protestant  missionary  enterprise.  The 
1907  Centenary  Missionary  Conference  appointed 
a  Sunday  School  Committee.  In  1910,  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  World’s  Sunday  School  Association 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Tewksbury, 
formerly  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  was 
chosen  as  National  Secretary.  The  China  Sunday 
School  Union  was  organized  a  few  months  later. 
The  ££  China  Sunday  School  Journal a  monthly 
in  English  for  teachers  first  appeared  in  January, 
1913.  Two  monthlies  in  Chinese  are  also  issued 
for  scholars.  Various  Chinese  Lesson  Helps  are 
issued,  and  a  Teacher-Training  series  in  both 
Chinese  and  English. 

In  addition  to  the  production  of  suitable 
literature,  the  Union  aims  at  promoting  the  best 
methods  in  Religious  Pedagogy.  Books  of  its 
Teacher-Training  Course  are  used  in  Schools  and 
Institutes  of  Method  and  in  Theological  Seminaries. 
A  Teacher-Training  Certificate  has  been  issued  to 
some  800  Chinese  leaders  who  have  been  examined 
in  courses  of  Religious  Pedagogy. 

The  following  statistics  will  indicate  something 
of  the  extent  of  Sunday  School  work  in  China  : 

Number  of  Sunday  Schools  .  3,025 

,,  Scholars  .  165,282 

,,  Teachers  .  7,375 

Weekly  issue  of  Lesson  Note  literature, 
180,000  copies. 

Number  of  copies  of  Teacher -Training 
series  sold,  5,000  each  of  six  books. 

CHINA  TRADE  ACT,  THE,  properly  £An 
Act  to  regulate  the  Trade  to  India  and  China,’ 
(3  and  4  Will.  IV,  c.  93).  It  fixed  the  date, 
April  22,  1834,  when  the  East  India  Company 
should  cease  to  exist ;  it  created  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Trade  in  China ;  and  provided 
that  the  Superintendents  might  be  empowered  by 
Orders  in  Council,  to  create  a  court  of  law  for 
trying  offences  committed  by  British  subjects  in 
Chinese  territory. 

Eames  :  The  English  in  China. 

CHINAWARE  is  distinguished  in  the  Customs 
export  list  from  ££  pottery  and  earthenware.” 

Dr.  Bushell  in  Chinese  Art,  includes  under 
pottery,  in  its  widest  sense,  every  production  of 
the  fictile  art,  comprising  all  kinds  of  earthenware 
and  stoneware,  as  well  as  porcelain,  its  highest 
achievement.  As  regards  the  trade  in  these  goods, 
it  is  either  inter-provincial  or  for  the  use  of  Chinese 
abroad.  The  value  of  ££  chinaware  ”  exported 
averages  nearly  3  million  taels  annually,  and  of 
pottery  and  earthenware  nearly  2  million  taels. 
The  former  is  almost  all  from  Kiukiang  or  Swatow, 
Kiukiang  sending  out  rather  more  than  Swatow. 
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The  second  class  is  more  evenly  distributed  among 
the  ports,  but  the  bulk  comes  from  Shanghai  and 
the  Kuangtung  ports.  The  famous  old  Imperial 
potteries  at  Chingtechen,  which  were  almost  ruined 
by  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels,  now  turn  out  a  good 
deal  of  china  ware,  (that  sent  from  Kiukiang),  but 
it  is  sadly  inferior  to  the  old  wares.  The  Kuang¬ 
tung  chinaware  is  from  three  centres,  1,  Pakwoh, 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  province,  near  Amoy ; 
2,  from  Yangchun,  in  Chaoching  prefecture ;  3, 

from  Yangchiang,  also  in  the  south  of  the  province. 
This  last  is  more  ambitious  than  the  former 
(which  chiefly  regard  domestic  use) ;  and  turns 
out  architectural  ornaments,  cisterns,  fish  bowls 
and  flower  pots,  etc.  These  wares  are  named 
Kuang-yao  (Kuangtung  pottery).  The  other  leading 
centre,  from  which  Shanghai  is  supplied,  is  I-hsing, 
on  the  western  shores  of  the  Taihu.  The  factories 
at  Tiling,  in  N.E.  Hunan,  have  been  revived  of 
recent  years. 

At  one  time  it  was  feared,  in  the  trade  in 
S.  China,  that  Japanese  articles  would  drive  out 
the  heavier  Chinese  ware ;  but  the  former  went 
out  of  favour  owing  to  its  sameness  and  fragility, 
and  the  latter  gained  on  account  of  its  strength. 
The  reproduction  of  antique  shapes  also  stimulated 
the  demand. 

The  materials  used  are  two  sorts  of  earth,  one, 
petuntse  (6  %  flR  a  hard,  white,  fusible  quartz ; 
secondly,  kaolin  (iU  ^),  decomposed  felspar  of 
granite,  which  are  imported  to  Chingtechen  from 
other  places  in  Kiangsi,  and  from  Anhui. 

The  export  in  1916  amounted  to  Hk.Tls.  1,787,399. 

Kiukiang  Customs  Decennial  Report,  1901. 

[N.S.] 

CHINA  YEAR  BOOK,  THE,  an  annual 
which  first  appeared  in  1913  under  the  editorship 
of  H.  T.  Montague  Bell  and  H.  G.  W.  Woodhead. 
The  Great  War  prevented  its  publication  for  the 
year  1915,  but  it  was  issued  in  1916.  It  contains 
a  large  and  .  valuable  amount  of  information, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  year’s  commerce, 
finance,  etc. 

CHIN  DYNASTY,  LATER  ^  =ff  .  See  Five 
Dynasties. 

CHIN  or  TSIN  DYNASTY  H  fE,  also  called 
the  Western  Tsin,  was  established  in  a.d.  265,  as 
the  outcome  of  the  strife  betwen  the  4  Three 
Kingdoms  ’  (q.v.)  It  was  founded  by  Ssu-ma  Yen 
after  the  Shu-Han  kingdom  had  been  conquered, 
and  he  soon  proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  Wei. 
The  capital  was  at  Lo-yang.  The  Hsiung-nu  soon 
laid  claim  to  the  throne,  took  Lo-yang  and  carried 
off  two  Tsin  Emperors  in  succession.  The  Tartars 
were  then  masters  of  the  whole  of  North  China, 
and  the  Tsin  capital  being  removed  to  Nanking, 


the  dynasty  is  from  a.d.  317  known  as  the  Eastern 
Chin  or  Tsin  dynasty. 


Dyn.  Title 

Accession 

Reign  Title  Adopted 

iAifr  Wu  Ti 

265 

T‘ai  Shih 

265 

Hsien  Ning 

275 

T‘ai  K‘ang 

280 

T‘ai  Hsi 

290 

%Hft  Hui  Ti 

290 

zklfS  Yung  Hsi 

290 

zjc2!1  Yung  P‘ing 

291 

;7C  f§§  Yuan  K'ang 

291 

zkH  Yung  K‘ang 

300 

zk'ip  Yung  Ning 

301 

T‘ai  An 

302 

?kM  Yung  Hsing  \ 
Yung  An 

MUti  Chien  Wu  j 

>  304 

zk:2c  Yung  An  j 

Kuang  Hsi 

1 

306 

Mft  Huai  Ti 

307 

zkH  Yung  Chia 

307 

H&'ifr  Min  Ti 

313 

Chien  Hsing 

313 

Tschepe  : 

Histoire 

du  Royaume  de  Tsin. 

CHIN  or  TSIN  DYNASTY,  EASTERN, 

}ff  ,  a  continuation  of  the  Western  Tsin,  but 
with  its  capital  at  Kiang-ning  (Nanking).  The 
eleven  Emperors  of  this  dynasty  were  all  weak 
and  incompetent.  It  began  in  a.d.  317,  and  in 
420  it  gave  place  to  the  Sung  Dynasty. 


Dyn.  Title  Accession 


7C 

ft 

Yuan 

Ti 

317 

m 

ft 

Ming 

Ti 

323 

ft 

Ch‘eng 

Ti 

326 

m 

ft 

K‘ang 

Ti 

343 

a 

ft 

Mu  Ti 

345 

a 

ft 

Ai  Ti 

362 

ft 

% 

Ti  Yi 

[366 

Hai  Hsi  Kung 

tii&ft 

Chien 

Wen  Ti 

371 

Hsiao 

Wu  Ti 

373 

£ 

ft 

An  Ti 

397 

ffi  ft  Kung  Ti  419 
Tschepe  :  Histoire  < 


Reign  Title  Ad 

opted 

Chien  Wu 

317 

jkM  T‘ai  Hsing 

318 

zkll  Yung  Ch‘ang 

322 

Thai  Ning 

323 

Hsien  Ho 

326 

Hsien  K‘ang 

335 

jUTC  Chien  Yuan 

343 

zkf-U  Yung  Ho 

345 

ft2?-  Sheng  P‘ing 

357 

I^ffl  Lung  Ho 

362 

Hsing  Ning 

363 

TfcfD  T‘ai  Ho 

366 

liSSSc  Hsien  An 

371 

If*®!  Ning  K£ang 

373 

T‘ai  Yiian 

376 

livjSc  Lung  An 

397 

TtfH  Yuan  Hsing 

402 

Lung  An 

402 

Ta  Hsiang 

402 

ytM  Yiian  Hsing 

403 

I  Hsi 

405 

TCEg  Yiian  Hsi 

419 

u  Royaume  de 

Tsin. 

CH‘iN  DYNASTY,  THE,  il  III  (b.c.  255-206) 
though  short-lived  was  a  most  important  dynasty ; 
it  accomplished  the  destruction  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  brought  the  whole  of  China  under  one 
ruler.  ChTn  Shth  Huang-ti  the  founder,  (b.c.  246) 
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was  the  first  ruler  to  take  the  title  of  Huang  Ti. 
He  extended  the  empire,  built  the  Great  Wall  to 
check  the  Tartars,  and  burnt  the  classical  books. 
See  Shih  Huang  Ti;.  Great  Wall;  Burning  of  Boohs. 


Dynastic  Title  Accession 

m  m  3e 

Chao  Hsiang  Wang 

255 

m  %  £ 

Hsiao  Wen  Wang 

250 

Chuang  Hsiang  Wang 

249 

&  2 

Cheng  Wang 

246 

m  m  ^ 

Shih  Huang-ti 

221 

u 

W 

Erh  Shih  Huang-ti 

209 

CHI,  NORTHERN  DYNASTY  a  short 

dynasty  of  the  Epoch  of  Division  between  North 
and  South.  In  550  it  succeeded  the  Eastern  Wei 
and  twenty-eight  years  later  it  was  swallowed  up 
by  the  Northern  Chou;  which  was  soon  after  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Ch£en  dynasty. 

Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 

A.D.  A.D. 

.XilL'ti?  Wen  Hsuan  Ti  550  3k®  Then  Pao  550 

gg  %r  Fei  Ti  560  WM  Ch£ien  Ming  560 

jpBgifr  Hsiao  Chao  Ti  560  Huang  Chien  560 

Wu  CITeng  Ti  561  T£ai  Ning  561 

Ho  Chring  562 

ill  "5b  Wen  Kung  or  T£ien  T£ung  565 

^  31  Hou  Chu  565  pkW  Wu  P£ing  570 

HHb  Lung  Hua  576 

ScttlaE,  An-te  Wang  576  MI  Te  Ch£ang  576 

V]  3l  Yu  Chu  577  Ch£eng  Kuang  577 

CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  REPOSITORY, 
THE,  a  magazine  issued  monthly  in  England  un¬ 
der  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  James  Summers, 
beginning  July,  1863.  It  contained  many  articles 
reprinted  from  The  Chinese  Repository.  It  only 
completed  the  third  volume. 

CHINESE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH.  Since 
1912,  the  eleven  dioceses  of  the  English,  American 
and  Canadian  branches  of  the  Anglican  communion 
in  China  have  been  one  Chinese  Church,  known  as 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  China,  Chung  Hua 
Sheng  Kung  Hui  (  th  Ijg  §g  ^  ). 

This  did  not  involve  any  re-arrangement  or  sub¬ 
division  of  dioceses,  in  each  of  which  the  bishop 
with  the  Diocesan  Synod  manage  internal  affairs  ; 
while  every  three  years,  each  diocese  sends  its 
bishop,  with  four  clergy  and  four  laymen,  to  the 
General  Synod. 

At  the  first  General  Synod,  which  met  in  1912, 
it  was  prdposed  to  form  a  new  diocese,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter. 
At  the  second  General  Synod  it  was  decided  to  send 
two  delegates  to  Shensi  to  report  on  the  suitability 
of  that  province  for  the  proposed  new  missionary 
work,  and  as  the  result  it  was  decided  that  as  many 
parts  of  Shensi  were  not  occupied  by  any  other 


Mission,  work  should  be  begun  at  once  with  the 
view  of  establishing  a  twelfth  diocese  there.  The 
responsibility  for  this  new  departure  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese  Church,  all  eleven  dioceses 
assisting  by  supplying  volunteer  workers,  and 
apportioning  funds  for  the  first  three  years. 

A  Chinese  bishop  will  probably  be  appointed 
in  a  few  years ;  but  until  this  time  the  episcopal 
oversight  wrill  be  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
neighbouring  bishops — the  first  appointed  being 
Bishop  White  of  Honan,  followed  by  Bishop 
Norris  of  the  North  China  diocese. 

CHINESE  COLLEGE  at  Naples,  ( Collegio 
dei  Cinesi),  was  founded  by  Pere  Matteo  Ripa, 
the  formal  opening  taking  place  on  July  25,  1732. 
P.  Ripa  {q.v.),  after  his  return  from  China  had 
seven  years’  hard  work  before  he  could  get  this 
Institution  founded.  The  Pope  promised  his  ap¬ 
proval  when  it  should  have  been  established,  and 
provided  Ripa  found  the  funds ;  the  Propaganda 
objected  to  its  location  at  Naples ;  the  Emperor 
Charles  YI  encouraged  it  but  with  certain  difficult 
conditions. 

It  was  opened  with  five  students  who  had 
accompanied  Ripa  from  Peking.  It  consisted  of  a 
College  and  a  Congregation ;  the  former  was  to 
qualify  young  Chinese  or  Indians  for  missionary 
work  in  the  East,  at  the  expense  of  the  foundation, 
the  students  taking  five  vows ;  the  latter  was  for 
ecclesiastics  who  would  teach  without  payment  and 
who  took  no  vows. 

It  was  reorganized  in  1889.  See  Ripa. 

CHINESE  ENGINEERING  AND  MINING 
COMPANY.  See  Kailan  Mining  Administration. 

CHINESE  EVANGELISATION  SOCIETY, 
The.  The  formation  of  this  society  was  one  result 
of  the  deep  interest  aroused  by  the  missionary 
voyages  of  Gutzlaff  {q.v.)  up  and  down  the  coast 
of  China  in  1831-1835.  It  entered  China  in  1853, 
and  worked  chiefly  in  Ningpo.  Dr.  Hudson 
Taylor  {q.v.)  was  the  most  prominent  of  the  small 
band  of  workers  sent  out.  After  he  was  compelled 
to  return  home  through  ill-health  in  1860,  he 
resigned  his  connection  with  the  Society,  and 
founded  the  China  Inland  Mission.  Two  or  three 
years  after  this  the  older  Society  ceased  to  exist, 
and  some  members  of  its  Home-Committee  became 
referees  for  the  C.I.M.  The  workers  on  the  field 
resigned,  or  were  accepted  by  other  Missions. 

CHINESE  MISCELLANY,  THE.  A  volume 
published  in  Shanghai  soon  after  1850,  but  with¬ 
out  date,  place,  or  author  on  the  title-page.  It 
contains  a  paper  on  silk  manufacture,  one  on 
Shanghai,  from  native  sources,  and  two  others. 

CHINESE  ORIENTAL  COLLEGE.  See  Ssu 

I  Kuan. 
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CHINESE  RACE,  THE,  The  origin  of  the 
Chinese  people  remains  an  unsolved  problem.  The¬ 
ories  have  been  put  forward  to  connect  them  with 
Egypt  and  with  North  America. 

Some  students  claim  that  there  is  strong 
philological  evidence  to  show  the  early  Chinese  seat 
was  in  the  Mesopotamian  valley.  It  is  claimed 
that  they  came  into  China  from  the  west  and 
that  they  found  an  earlier  people  in  possession 
of  the  land.  The  earliest  reliable  history  shows 
them  in  the  Yellow  River  valley,  first  higher  in  its 
course  and  afterwards  lower,  and  ignorant  of  the 
Yangtze  basin.  The  inference  is  that  they  came 
from  Eastern  Turkestan,  from  Lobnor,  along  the 
north  side  of  the  Altvn  Tagh  and  Nan  Shan  ranges, 
past  the  sites  of  the  present  Sining  and  Lanchow 
to  the  Wei  valley,  then  down  the  Wei  into  the 
Yellow  River  valley.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that 
these  early  immigrants  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
historical  Chou  Jj?J  race ;  that  they  had  their  home 
in  the  Tarim  valley,  then  a  pleasant  land,  now  a 
waste  howling  wilderness,  where  Stein  has  un¬ 
covered  the  remains  of  a  prosperous  civilization ; 
that  they  were  driven  out  by  the  beginnings  of 
that  desiccation  which  is  going  on  still.  Wherever 
they  came  from,  there  is  proof  that  they  were 
agricultural.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
they  mingled  with  the  aboriginal  races  of  the  land 
they  conquered ;  that  remnants  of  these  people  have 
remained  unabsorbed  ;  and  that  the  Chinese  of  the 
south  are  nearer  to  the  original  type  than  those  of 
the  north,  who  have  been  for  centuries  in  contact 
with  Tartar  tribes. 

The  more  modern  students,  however,  regard 
the  philological  argument  as  proving  the  direct 
opposite  of  the  above  theory.  The  languages  of 
Eastern  Asia  have  been  grouped  under  the  name 
Sino-Tibetan,  and  since  they  are  unmistakably 
one  tongue  the  above  theory  implies  that  not  only 
China  but  Indo-China,  Siam,  etc.,  were  overrun  by 
the  same  Mesopotamian  conquerors,  who  retained 
and  imposed  their  language  :  which  seems  impos¬ 
sible. 

There  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  conquering 
race  coming  from  the  West — it  cannot  be  proved 
or  denied  ;  but  if  it  came  it  must  have  lost  its  own 
tongue,  since  Chinese,  as  proved  by  its  connections, 
was  not  that  tongue. 

CHINESE  RECORDER  AND  MISSIONARY 
JOURNAL,  THE.  This  magazine  dates  from 
May  1868.  It  was  begun  by  the  Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin 
of  Foochow  and  printed  there  as  a  monthly  journal 
with  264  pages  in  the  year,  at  $2.00  per  ann. 
From  February  1870  to  May,  1872  its  editor  was 
the  Rev.  J.  Doolittle.  It  was  then  suspended, 
but  in  January,  1874  Mr.  Alex.  Wylie  issued  it 
again,  with  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission 


Press  in  Shanghai  as  publishers.  It  appeared 
bi-monthly,  making  an  annual  volume  of  480  pp. 
at  $3.00  per  ann.  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin  was  editor 
again  in  1878,  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Happer  in  1880. 
In  January  1885  Dr.  Gulick  became  editor  and 
the  magazine  from  March  1885  has  been  issued 
monthly.  In  the  earlier  years  when  foreigners 
were  few  and  the  Recorder  the  only  magazine,  it 
contained  many  papers  of  the  highest  value  on 
general  and  scientific  topics,  by  such  writers  as 
Edkins,  Bretschneider  and  Kingsmill.  But  in 
later  years  it  has  naturally  confined  itself  more  to 
subjects  more  closely  related  to  missionary  work, 
and  now  publishes  very  little  of  general  or 
sinological  interest. 

'CHINESE  REGIMENT,  THE,  a  fine  regiment 
which  was  raised  at  Weihaiwei,  early  in  1899.  By 
February,  1902,  it  mustered  over  1,300  men,  but 
orders  were  then  received  from  home  to  stop 
recruiting,  and  soon  afterwards  instructions  came 
to  reduce  the  regiment  gradually  till  it  vanished. 

During  the  Boxer  troubles  the  regiment  was  in 
action  twice  in  the  leased  Territory  to  put  down 
risings ;  then  363  men  of  all  ranks  took  part  in  the 
fighting  in  Chihli,  and  were  present  at  the  taking 
of  Tientsin ;  the  losses  were  about  12  per  cent. 
The  men  were  well  disciplined  and  loyal. 

Colonel  C.  D.  Bruce,  afterwards  well-known  in 
Shanghai,  was  most  active  in  the  formation  of  the 
regiment. 

Barnes  :  On  Active  Service  with  the  Chinese 
Regiment. 

CHINESE  REPOSITORY,  THE,  a  monthly 

magazine  begun  by  Bridgman  with  Morrison’s 
help,  and  afterwards  edited  by  S.  Wells  Williams. 
The  first  number  was  issued  in  Canton,  May,  1832; 
and  the  last,  which  included  a  full  index  to  the 
20  volumes,  in  December,  1851.  About  21,000 
volumes  were  printed  in  all,  but  6,500  were 
destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  Factories  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1856.  The  complete  set  is  therefore  very  hard 
to  get.  The  work  is  valuable  not  only  because  of 
its  rarity,  but  because  of  the  amount  of  information 
it  contained  respecting  those  far-off  days.  It  gives 
some  particulars  about  itself  in  vol.  v,  p.  159. 

CHINESE  SCIENTIFIC  BOOK  DEPOT, 

THE,  an  agency  in  Shanghai  with  branches  in 
several  ports  for  selling  all  kinds  of  useful 
literature  to  the  Chinese.  It  was  founded  in  1885 
by  Dr.  John  Fryer,  and  was  kept  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis.  It  expired  in  1911. 

CHINESE  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION,  THE,  was  founded 
in  Peking  in  1915,  its  objects  being  the  study  of 
Law,  Politics,  Sociology,  Economics,  etc.,  and 
fellowship  among  those  interested  in  these  studies. 
It  issues  a  quarterly  Review,  which  is  free  to 
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members  of  the  Association  :  the  first  number  is 
dated  April,  1916.  The  subscription  for  ordinary 
Members  of  the  Association  is  six  dollars  per 
annum ;  for  life-members  one  hundred ;  and  for 
endowment  members,  two  hundred  dollars.  In 
1916,  the  Members  were  about  159,  rather  more 
than  half  being  Chinese. 

CHING  $(j  jungle  or  brushwood.  See  C7i‘u, 
State  of. 

CH‘SNG  DYNASTY,  THE,  |Q.  The  Ming 
dynasty  had  at  the  same  time  to  resist  invasions 
of  the  Manchus  and  to  struggle  against  internal 
rebellion.  The  rebel  Li  Tzu-ch‘eng  (g-v.)  entered 
Peking  in  1644  and  the  last  Ming  Emperor  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  The  Ming  general,  Wu  San-kuei, 
fighting  against  the  Manchus,  then  joined  forces 
with  them  against  Li.  The  rebel  was  destroyed 
and  Shun  Chih  established  the  CITing  or  Manchu 
dynasty. 

At  first  the  Southern  provinces  supported 
various  descendants  of  the  Ming  rulers,  but  the 
Manchu  army  defeated  them  in  succession,  and 
compelled  the  Chinese  to  shave  the  head  and  wear 
the  queue.  A  Grand  Council,  formed  of  two  Chinese 
and  two  Manchus,  was  established  in  Peking. 
K‘ang  Hsi,  warrior  and  scholar,  completed  the 
conquest  of  China,  and  subdued  Koxinga  and  the 
last  supporters  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  Formosa, 
who  had  driven  out  the  Dutch.  A  rebellion  broke 
out  in  the  South  from  1674-8.  Central  Asia  was  an¬ 
nexed  in  1696.  Embassies  arrived  from  Holland  and 
Russia.  In  1689  there  was  a  conflict  with  Russians 
on  the  Amur,  and  in  1719  came  an  embassy  from 
Peter  the  Great.  The  Jesuits  were  in  great  favour 
at  court,  helping  the  Astronomical  Board,  but  in 
the  reign  of  Yung  Cheng  most  other  missionaries 
in  the  country  were  banished,  and  their  churches 
destroyed'.  ChTen  Lung  was  a  great  warrior, 
suppressed  rebellions  in  S.W.  China  and  Mongolia, 
subdued  the  aborigines,  and  exacted  tribute  from 
Dynastic  Title.  Accession 
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the  Burmese  and  Gurkhas.  Macartney  arrived  on 
a  Mission  in  1793,  and  Amherst  in  1805.  The 
First  War,  the  so-called  Opium  W7ar,  took  place 
from  1840-1843,  resulting  in  the  Treaty  of  Nanking 
and  the  opening  of  ports  to  foreign  trade ;  by  the 
Second  War,  the  “Arrow”  War,  1856-60,  the  French 
and  British  allies  compelled  the  Chinese  to  receive 
resident  foreign  Ministers,  besides  opening  more 
Treaty  ports.  The  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebellion,  (1850-1864), 
lasted  during  the  reigns  of  Hsien  Feng  and 
T‘ung  Chih,  and  a  Mohammedan  rising  took  place 
in  1867.  Foreign  Ministers  were  first  received  in 
Imperial  audience  in  Peking  in  1873.  More  treaty 
ports  were  opened  by  the  Chefoo  Convention  in 
1875,  and  they  increased  in  number  till  the  end  of 
the  dynasty.  There  were  disputes  with  Russia 
over  Ili  in  1881,  and  war  with  France  in  Tonkin  in 
1884-5,  while  collisions  with  Japan  over  Korea  in 
1885  resulted  later  in  the  China- Japan  War  of 
1894.  The  ooecupation  of  Kiaochow,  Port  Arthur 
and  Weihaiwei  by  Germany,  Russia  and  England 
respectively  in  1898  were  factors  that  brought  about 
the  Boxer  outbreak  against  foreigners  in  1900. 
The  Empress-Dowager  and  Emperor  fled  from  the 
Allied  foreign  forces  marching  on  Peking,  and 
established  their  Court  at  Hsi-an  fu  for  two  years. 
After  the  almost  simultaneous  deaths  of  the  Emperor 
Kuang  Hsu  and  the  Empress-Dowager  Tz‘u  Hsi 
in  1908,  the  succession  fell  upon  the  infant  Hsuan 
T‘ung.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  Manchu  rule 
resulted  in  the  rebellion  of  1911  organised  by 
Sun  Yat-sen,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Chinese 
Republic  in  1912,  with  Yuan  Shih-k‘ai  as  President. 

The  earlier  Manchu  emperors  were  great 
patrons  of  literature,  large  dictionaries  and  ency¬ 
clopaedias  being  published.  The  Sacred  Edict  was 
begun  by  K‘ang  Hsi  and  expanded  by  Yung 

Cheng.  See  Manchus ;  K‘ang  Hsi ;  Boxer  ism ;  etc. 

[As  this  page  is  going  to  press  Hsuan  T£ung 
has  been  again  put  on  the  throne  (July  1,  1917).] 
Title  of  Reign.  Personal  name. 

Tse  Wang 
J|g  :£  CITing  WTang 
H  Ch‘ang  Wang 
IS  31  Eu  Wang 
3c  "m?  T‘ien  Ming 
3c  Then  TsTmg 

Ch£ung  Te  called  himself  Emp.  from  1635 
Jl®  fa  Shun  Chih  g|r  Fu  Lin 

Hf  K£ang  Hsi  jg|  Hsuan  Yeh 

IE  Yung  Cheng  jjjjf  Yiin  (or  In)  Cheiq 

j/L  Hung  Li 

CITing  HI  m  Yung  Yen 

aft  vfc  Tao  Kuang  Igt  2K  Min  Ning 

m  Hsien  Feng  Yi  Chu 

Ifl)  ffc  T£ung  Chih  3$  Tsai  Shun 

ft  £1  Kuang  Hsii  M  M  Tsai  T£ien 

jf£  ffifc  Hsiian  T£ung  W-  Pu  I 


^  CITien  Lung 
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CHHNGHAI.  See  Koko  Nor. 

CHINGHIS  KHAN.  See  Chenghis. 

CH‘SNG  MiNG  the  great  festival  with 

which,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  moon,  the 
Chinese  greet  the  spring.  Formerly  it  was  the 
time  of  re-kindling  the  fires  which  had  been  ex¬ 
tinguished  for  three  days,  (See  Han  Shih).  The 
feast  is  universally  observed,  and  while  it  is  a  time 
of  pleasure-making,  pic-nics,  etc.,  it  is  especially 
the  time  when  honour  is  paid  to  the  departed  spirits. 
Every  family  presents  offerings  before  the  tablets 
and  graves  of  their  dead ;  and  the  graves  are 
‘swept,’  tidied  up  and  repaired.  There  are  indicat¬ 
ions  that  these  practices  were  observed  700  b.c., 
and  they  may  be  compared  with  similar  customs 
among  other  peoples  as  well  as  with  the  Christian 
Easter. 

Doolittle  :  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese ;  De 
Groot  :  Les  Fetes  annuelles  a  Emoui. 

CH‘I  NG,  PRINCE,  or  CH‘ING  I  KUANG, 

S  §£=  1^,  grandson  of  the  Emperor  ChTen  Lung’s 
17th  son,  and  therefore  of  the  same  generation 
as  Hsien  Feng.  On  the  dismissal  of  Prince  Kung 
in  1884,  Prince  ChTng  succeeded  him  at  the  head 
of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen.  He  wTas  then  a  prince 
of  the  third  order;  he  was  promoted  to  the 
second  order  on  the  Empress-dowager’s  fiftieth 
birthday  and  to  the  first  order  in  February,  1894. 

He  joined  the  Admiralty  Board  in  1885,  and 
succeeded  Prince  Cti‘un  as  President  in  1891. 

He  died  in  February,  1917. 

CHiNG  T‘AI  LAN  the  common  name 

in  Peking  for  cloisonne  work  ( q.v .).  The  name 
comes  from  the  reign-title  of  the  seventh  Ming 
Emperor. 

CHING -TE  CHEN  ,  the  place  celebrated 

for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  both  for  imperial 
use  and  for  private  sale.  It  is  in  Kiangsi,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the.  Ch‘ang  river,  It  derives  its 

name  from  the  third  emperor  of  the  Sung  dynasty, 
whose  reign-title  from  1004  to  1008  was  Ching  Te. 
Porcelain  was  made  there,  however,  before  the 
place  was  so  named.  Pere  d’Entrecolles  described 
the  factories  in  two  letters  dated  1712  and  1722, 
and  the  letters  remain  correct  to  the  present  as  far 
as  the  general  methods  of  manufacture  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  place  suffered  severely  in  the  T‘ai 
P‘ing  rebellion  and  has  never  recovered.  In  fact, 
in  the  Customs  Decennial  Reports  for  1911  it  was 
stated  that  the  factories  were  practically  doing  no 
work.  Attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to 
revive  the  old  glories  of  the  place,  but  a  taste  has 
already  been  formed  for  foreign  porcelain,  and  the 
demand  at  Ching-te  chen  is  rather  for  coarser  kinds. 
From  Ching-te  chen  the  porcelain  is  sent  down  the 
river  Ch‘ang  to  the  Po-yang  lake  and  across  the 


lake  to  Kiukiang ;  it  is  thence  distributed  through¬ 
out  China  under  the  name  Kiukiang  porcelain,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Imperial  porcelain  sent  to 
Peking  by  the  Grand  Canal.  See  Porcelain ; 
Chinaware. 

Julien  :  Histoire  et  Fabrication  de  la  Porcelaine 
chinoise,  1856,  Clennell  :  Report  on  a  Journey  in 
the  Interior  of  Kiangsi,  China  No.  2,  (1905). 

CHING  TU  TSUNG.  See  Pure  Land 
School. 

C  H  I  N  H  A I  or  C  H  !  N  H  A  E  |t|  ^  chen  hai,  a 
hsien  city  of  Chekiang,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yung 
chiang  ^  f£  on  which,  about  fifteen  miles  up,  is 
Ningpo.  The  population  is  about  35,000.  The 
place  figures  a  good  deal  in  the  First  War,  as  it  is 
on  the  mainland  thirty  miles  or  so  from  the  Chusan 
Islands,  then  occupied  by  the  British.  It  was 
taken  on  October  10,  1841,  after  desperate  resistance. 

CHINKSANG  §jj|iX  chen  cliiang ,  a  Treaty  Port 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Yangtze,  40  miles  from 
Nanking  and  160  from  Shanghai,  opened  to  foreign 
trade  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  1858. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  is  ‘guard  the  river’, 
and  its  position  where  the  ascent  of  the  Yangtze 
can  best  be  forbidden  and  at  the  point  where  the 
Grand  Canal  crosses  the  river  has  made  it  an 
important  place  since  very  early  days. 

Marco  Polo’s  account  of  Christianity  in  the 
place  is  confirmed  by  local  records.  (See  Nestorian 
Christians). 

The  British  captured  it  in  1842  and  thus  cut 
off  supplies  by  the  Canal,  and  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels 
held  it  from  1853  to  1857,  leaving  it  in  ruins.  In 
1889  a  mob  destroyed  half  the  foreign  buildings. 
The  population  is  128,000.  A  very  glowdng  future 
was  at  one  time  prophesied  for  Chinkiang,  owing 
to  its  favourable  position,  but  these  hopes  have  not 
been  realised.  The  foreign  trade  is  dwindling 
away,  especially  since  the  Shanghai-Nanking  and 
the  Tientsin-Pukow  railways  have  been  working. 

The  chief  export  trade  is  in  bean-cake,  sesamum 
seed  and  groundnuts.  There  are  no  local  industries. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports .  7,563,085  8,698,122 

Net  Chinese  ,,  .  6,085,658  6,268,667 

Exports  .  5,503,842  4,977,282 

Total  Hk.TIs.  ...  19,152,585  19,944,071 

GH‘IN  LING  HI  Hf,  a  range  of  mountains 
rising  to  16,500  feet,  on  the  boundary  of  Shensi 
and  SsuclTuan.  One  of  the  Five  Sacred  Mount¬ 
ains,  the  Hua  shan  Ipilj,  is  in  this  range. 

CHINNERY,  GEORGE,  an  Irish  artist  who  t 
lived  for  many  years  in  Macao  and  died  there 
in  1852.  His  best-known  work  is  the  portrait  of 
Dr.  Morrison,  painted  in  1829,  and  now  in  the 
Hongkong  City  Hail  Library.  A  good  deal  of 
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gossiping  information  about  him  may  be  found 
in  Hunter’s  Bits  of  Old  China. 

CHIN  SHIH  advancing  scholar,  one  who 

passed  the  third  examination  for  what  foreigners 
usually  designated  the  degree  of  Doctor.  The 
examination  was  held  every  three  years  in  Peking, 
and  only  chii  jen  (q.v.)  who  had  not  taken  office 
might  compete.  See  Chuang  yuan. 

CHTN  SHIH  HUANG  Tl.  See  Shih 
Huang  Ti. 

CH‘IN,  STATE  OFlf|,  (often  written  TSTN). 
This  famous  feudal  State,  which  ultimately  united 
all  China  under  one  rule,  occupied  the  territory 
now  called  Shensi  and  part  of  Kansu.  This  was 
the  original  home  of  the  Chou  house.  It  was  a 
frontier  State,  having  the  Hsi-Jung  Tartars  to 
north  and  west.  Though  Ssu-ma  Ch‘ien  traces 
the  family  history  back  through  the  previous 
dynasties,  the  earliest  reliable  fact  is  that  the 
Chou  Emperor  Hao  employed  Fei-tzu  to  look 
after  his  herds  of  horses,  and  invested  him  with 
the  small  territory  of  Ch£in  as  an  ‘attached’  State 
( fu-yung ),  in  b.c.  908.  It  is  the  same  district  as 
is  called  Yung  chou  jpf§jj'|1}  in  the  Yii  Kung,  and  was 
in  the  present  Kung-clTang  fu  in  Kansu.  A  later 
ruler  was  made  Margrave,  and  when  the  Emperor 
Yu  was  killed  by  the  Tartars  and  his  successor 
moved  the  capital  from  near  the  present  Hsi-an  fu 
to  Lo-yang  in  781,  the  Ch‘in  ruler  was  made  an 
earl,  the  State  became  a  direct  fief  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  original  territory  of  the  Chou  family  was 
handed  over  to  it.  All  this  •  was  on  condition  of 
punishing  the  Tartars  and  permanently  recovering 
the  territory  from  them,  a  task  not  easy,  the  first 
earl  losing  his  life  in  battle  in  the  attempt. 

This  removal  of  the  imperial  capital  and  rise 
of  the  CITin  power  on  Chou’s  old  patrimony  is 
one  of  the  most  important  points  in  early  Chinese 
history,  as  well  as  being  the  beginning  of  trust¬ 
worthy  chronology.  The  central  power  had  owned 
its  weakness  and  from  this  date  counted  for  less 
and  less,  while  the  greater  feudal  states  for  five 
centuries  fought  among  themselves  till  CITin  won 
the  Empire. 

Although  the  CITin  rulers,  (whose  family  name 
was  Ying  /gi ) ,  drew  their  descent  from  Huang  Ti 
himself,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  eighth 
century  b.c.  both  rulers  and  people  were  half 
Tartar  both  in  blood  and  civilization.  All  the 
states  in  contact  with  barbarians  became  more 
virile  by  the  intermixture  of  blood  and  by  constant 
warfare,  not  to  mention  their  larger  outlook  on  life, 
while  the  purely  Chinese  ‘orthodox’  middle  king¬ 
dom,  strong  in  ritual  and  ceremony  only,  became 
of  less  importance  except  as  a  prey. 

The  Ch‘in  State,  though  regarded  by  the 
orthodox  as  semi-barbarous  and  though  it  borrowed 


its  literary  statesmen  from  other  States,  was  with¬ 
out  a  rival  in  military  genius.  Its  most  important 
ruler  was  Duke  Mu  m,  b.c.  658,  who  had  a  Chinese 
adviser  and  also  a  very  able  Tartar  adviser  of  Chin 
^  descent.  He  became  Protector  [q.v.),  that  is, 
leader  of  all  the  feudal  States,  though  this  never 
had  formal  recognition.  He  conducted  bloody 
wars  against  his  neighbour  Chin,  but  his  chief 
glory  is  his  enormous  extension  among  the  Tartars 
westwards.  The  question  whether  it  was  this  Duke 
Mu  or  the  Emperor  Mu  who  made  great  journeys 
as  far  as  the  Tarim  river  will  be  noticed  under  the 
article  Mu.  According  to  the  Shih  Chi  he  added 
twelve  small  States  to  his  principality  during  his 
reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  increased  his 
territory  by  a  thousand  li.  At  his  death  in  b.c.  621 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  people  were  buried 
alive  in  his  tomb.  (See  Sacrifices). 

During  the  next  two  centuries  CITin  made  no 
further  conquests  in  China,  but  conquered  the 
kingdoms  of  Pa  and  Shu  §|j  (now  forming 
Ssuch‘uan).  It  was  in  the  period  b.c.  360 — 340 
that  CITin  made  its  most  important  progress. 
Under  the  guidance  of  a  ‘princely  adventurer’  from 
another  State,  called  Wei  Yang,  (• q.v .)  a  code  of 
laws  was  issued,  the  civil  and  military  administ¬ 
ration  was  reformed,  the  capital  (which  had  had 
many  removals)  finally  fixed  at  Hsien-yang 
and  many  other  important  reforms  introduced ; 
CITin  resources  were  so  well  organized  that  a 
century  later  it  ruled  all  China.  At  the  date  of 
these  reforms  it  is  estimated  that  the  population 
of  CITin  was  about  three  millions,  in  forty-one  hsien. 

In  the  fourth  century  b.c.  the  States  had  been 
practically  reduced  to  the  six  (or  seven)  called  the 
Six  (or  Seven)  Martial  States  (q.v.)  Of  these 

only  CITin  and  Ch‘u,  each  already  possessing  a 
third  part  of  modern  China,  could  hope  to  possess 
the  whole.  Each  sought  for  alliances  with  other 
States,  one  in  an  east  and  west,  the  other  in  a 
north  and  south  direction,  causing  the  period  to  be 
known  as  the  P eryendicular  and  H orizontal  Period 
(q.v.).  In  the  year  364  CITin  cut  off  60,000  Wei 
heads ;  80,000  more  in  331 ;  three  years  later  82,000 
Tartar  heads  ;  in  314  Han  lost  10,000 ;  in  312  Ch‘u 
lost  80,000 ;  in  307  Han  lost  60,000  and  in  304  CITu 
lost  20,000  heads.  Pai  Ch‘i  the  celebrated 

CITin  general  killed  240,000  Han  people  in  a  single 
battle ;  in  275  cut  off  40,000  Wei  heads,  and  50,000 
Han  heads  in  264.  In  the  year  260  he  accepted  the 
surrender  of  400,000  Chao  troops,  guaranteed  their 
safety  and  then  proceeded  to  massacre  them  to  a 
man.  In  267  Chin  lost  26,000 ;  in  256  Han  lost 
40,000  and  in  247  her  last  30,000,  while  Chao  in  256 
also  lost  her  last  90,000.  The  Chinese  comment¬ 
ators  reckon  one  million  four  hundred  thousand 
lives  as  the  price  paid  to  unify  the  Empire ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  figures.  The 
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Imperial  territory  was  taken  by  Cli‘in  in  b.c.  255 
and  with  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Nan  in  the 
same  year  the  Ch'in  dynasty  really  began ;  but  it 
was  not  till  b.c.  221  that  Chung,  Earl  of  Ch‘in, 
having  overthrown  Ch'u  and  Ch'i  took  the  Empire 
as  Shih  Huang  Ti  or  First  Emperor. 

Ch'in  still  remains  the  literary  name  of  Shensi. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified ;  Tschepe  : 
Histoire  du  Boyaume  de  Ts‘in;  Ssu-ma  Ch‘ien  : 
Shih  Chi ,  (Ciiavannes). 


CHON  WANG  See  Imperial  Nobility. 

CHINWANGTAO  |f|  35  J=j ,  king  of  Chain’s 
island,  on  the  Liao-tung  Gulf,  about  ten  miles  west 
of  Shan-hai  kuan,  in  lat.  39°  55'  15'  N.  and  long. 
119°^38'  E.  The  port  is  never  closed  by  ice,  and 
the  pier  and  breakwater  are  so  constructed  that 
vessels  can  load  or  unload  in  any  weather  or  state 
of  tide,  straight  into  or  from  railway  trucks.  It  is 
on  the  main  line  from  Mukden  and  Newchwang  to 
Tientsin.  Its  advantages  as  a  port  were  discovered 
by  the  Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining  Co.,  (now 
the  Kailan  Mining  Administration).  From  Decem¬ 
ber,  1897,  the  Post  Office  landed  mails  there  during 
the  season  of  ice  in  the  Pei-ho;  and  in  December, 
1901  the  port  was  definitely  opened  to  trade. 
The  port  was  selected  as  one  of  those  for  the 
embarkation  of  coolies  for  South  Africa  in  1904. 
At  present  the  chief  and  almost  sole  article  of 
export  is  coal,  and  this  trade  is  increasing. 

The  name  is  due  to  the  fact  that  T'ai  Tsung 
of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  when  he  was  Prince  of  Chfin 
spent  some  time  here  while  preparing  war  against 
Korea  in  the  7th  century  a.d. 

The  population  is  about  3,000. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  3,498,751  2,614,794 

Net  Chinese  ,,  1,269,076  1,102,543 

Exports  .  5,842,115  5,712,426 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  10,609,942  9,429,763 


CHIPMUNK.  Eutamias ,  of  the  Sciuridae 
family  (Squirrels).  See  Bodents. 

CM ‘I,  STATE  OF,  a  feudal  State  of  the 
Chou  period,  between  the  Yellow  River  and  the 
sea,  occupying  parts  of  the  modern  Shantung  and 
Chihli.  It  seems  to  have  been  open  to  the  sea, 
but  the  Promontory  was  always  in  possession  of 
barbarous  tribes.  The  Yellow  River,  as  it  then 
ran,  divided  Ch'i  from  Chin  pf  and  Yen.  The 
fief  was  granted  by  the  Chou  founder  to  his  chief 
adviser,  (not  of  the  royal  house  but  with  the 
clan-name  Chiang  H ,  and  descended  from  mythical 
royalty),  with  the  rank  of  Marquis  fs|  .  Its  capital 
was  at  Lin-chih  gj|r/gf ,  which  city  still  retains  that 
name  as  a  hsien  of  Shantung.  After  the  date  of 
the  enfeoffment,  for  some  three  centuries  there-  is 
little  known.  The  first  marquis  distinguished 
himself  by  encouraging  trade,  manufactures,  fish¬ 


eries  and  salt  production.  Five  centuries  later, 
Kuan  Tzu  {q.v. )  made  the  country  prosperous  by 
the  same  means.  It  became  a  luxurious  State 
with  a  gay  and  splendid  capital.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  civilised  and  ritualistic  of  the  States, 
but  never  had  the  lofty  spiritual  status  of  Lu, 
and  like  the  other  northern  States,  it  was  always 
in  close  political  and  social  touch  with  the  Tartars. 
Its  great  duty  as  a  frontier  State  was  to  defend 
Lu,  Wei  and  Sung  from  the  Tartars,  and  it  was 
said  that  Duke  Huan,  with  his  minister  Kuan  Tzu, 
saved  China  from  becoming  a  Tartar  province. 
In  b.c.  894,  the  reigning  prince  was  boiled  alive 
at  the  Emperor’s  order  for  some  political  offence  ; 
this  was  avenged  two  centuries  later.  In  688, 
Ch'i  had  become  so  important  that  the  Emperor 
commissioned  it  to  act  with  authority  in  the 
matter  of  a  disputed  succession,  the  first  example 
of  such  deputed  authority.  Duke  Huan  came  to 
power  in  683,  and  took  Kuan  Tzu  for  his  minister. 
In  679  he  became  the  first  Protector  of  China. 
(See  Protector). 

A  prince  of  Ch'en  [$•  took  refuge  in  Ch'i  in 
671,  and  his  descendants  were  .ambitious.  The 
name  Ch'en  was  changed,  it  is  not  known  when 
or  why,  to  T'ien  fJEl .  In  the  year  481  T Ten' He.n g 
assassinated  the  ruling  prince,  and  in  391  the 
T'ien  family  took  the  Ch'i  throne.  Their  title 
was  formally  recognized  by  the  Emperor  in  378. 
There  were  seven  rulers  of  this  new  line  before 
the  State  submitted  to  Ch'in,  b.c.  220. 

Besides  Kuan  Chung  or  Kuan  Tzu,  Ch'i  pro¬ 
duced  the  philosopher  Yen  Tzu  {q.v.).  The  name 
Ch'i  is  still  used  as  the  literary  name  of  Shantung. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified. 


CHIT.  From  the  Hindi  chitthi ,  a  letter 
or  note.  A  term  used  among  foreigners  in  China 
for  letters,  notes,  I.O.U.s,  etc. 

^  ;  properly 


CHTU  CHCANG  CH'UW,  ^  £ 
jyj$  M  $1  Ch'iu  Ch'u-chi,  Cii'ang-ch'un  being  a 
name  adopted  by  himself.  (This  is  Professor 
Giles’  own  correction  of  the  entry  in  his  Biographi¬ 
cal  Dictionary). 

A  noted  Taoist,  born  in  1148  in  Shantung.  His 
fame  was  such  that  Chenghis  Khan  (not  Khubilai 
as  stated  by  Richard)  invited  him  to  the  court ; 


the  letter  and  answer  are  given  by  BretschneideR. 
The  sage  left  his  retirement  and  went  to  Yen 
(Peking)  but  found  the  Khan  had  gone  west ;  in 
spite  of  his  age  he  proceeded  to  Persia  and  there 
found  Chenghis.  The  journey  there  and  back  took 
three  years,  and  a  journal  of  it  was  kept  by  one 
of  his  disciples.  (See  Id  si  yu  chi).  On  his  return 
he  lived  in  Peking  where  ground  was  given  him  to 
build  a  monastery  on  Ch'iung  hua  Island.  He 
died  July  27,  1227,  and  the  Pai  Yun  Kuan  ft  MM 
a  monastery  still  to  be  seen  outside  the  Hsi  pien 
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men  Hfsen  was  built  to  receive  his  remains.  His 
birthday  is  celebrated  there  every  year  on  the  19th 
of  the  first  moon. 

The  novel  named  Hsi  yu  chi ,  translated  in  part 
by  Dr.  T.  Richard  under  the  title  A  Mission  to 
Heaven  and  ascribed  to  CiiTu  Ch‘ang-ch‘un  is 
a  later  anonymous  work. 

Bretschneider  :  Mediaeval  Researches ;  Giles  : 
Biographical  Dictionary ;  Richard  :  A  Mission  to 
Heaven. 

CHIU  HUA  SHAN  A^tiR  one  of  the  Four 
Sacred  Hills  of  Chinese  Buddhism,  is  about  20 
miles  south  of  the  Yangtze  in  Anhui  lorovince.  Its 
patron  divinity  is  Ti  Tsang  Pusa  who  ojiens 

the  gates  of  purgatory  and  rescues  suffering  souls. 
The  first  Buddhist  hermit  to  live  there  was  Pei  Tu, 
an  Indian  pilgrim  who  arrived  in  a.d.  401.  The 
old  name  of  the  mountain  was  Chiu  Tzu  shan 
AT- ILL  because  of  nine  outstanding  peaks,  but  it 
was  given  the  name  of  Chiu-hua  Shan  Nine 

Flowers  Hill  by  the  great  T‘ang  poet  Li  Po.  Not 
long  after  his  visit,  there  came  a  holy  man,  Chin 
ChTao-chio,  from  a  foreign  land,  either  Siam  or 
Korea,  whose  sanctity  gave  the  hill  its  fame,  for 
he  was  supposed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Ti  Tsang 
Pusa.  The  oldest  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the 
T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels,  who  also  burnt  a  scholars’  retreat 
built  on  the  site  of  a  cottage  where  once  Li  Po 
resided.  The  chief  monastery  is  Hua-ch‘eng  Ssu, 
founded  in  the  8th  century.  A  pavilion  behind  it, 
which  fortunately  escaped  destruction  by  the  rebels, 
contains  the  set  of  Buddhist  Scriptures  presented 
by  the  Ming  Emperor  Wan  Li.  Another  of  the 
sights  of  Chiu-hua  Shan  is  the  gilded  mummy  of 
a  revered  abbot  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century. 

Kupfer  :  Kiu  Hua  Shan  (East  of  Asia,  vol.  iv, 
p.  45) ;  Johnston  :  Buddhist  China. 

CHI  YUN.  See  Diction  aries. 

CHOP,  or  tzu  hao ,  a  mark  or  brand 

or  name  put  on  goods,  corresponding  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  with  the  Western  trade-mark.  Thus  a  part¬ 
icular  “chop”  of  tea  means  tea  with  a  certain 
brand  on  the  chest,  showing  it  comes  from  a  certain 
Hrm.  The  term  is  used  of  course  of  foreign  goods 
also.  The  word  mav  be  derived  from  the  Cantonese 

c/ 

pronunciation,  (chap),  of  ^  cha,  to  puncture,  or 
from  the  Hindustani  chapna  to  stamp  or  print.  The 
Grand  Chop,  $plp.  hung  tan  or  hung  pei,  is 

the  port  clearance  given  by  the  Customs.  The 
name  is  literally  red  chop,  because  of  the  big  red 
seal  stamped  on  it. 

CHOPCHQP,  from  Cantonese  pronunciation 
of  ( Kdp  hdp)  meaning  ‘  quick,  quick  ’  or 

‘  make  haste.’  A  ‘pidgin’ -English  expression. 

CHOPSTICKS.  The  bamboo,  wood  or  ivory 
pair  of  sticks  with  which  the  Chinese  take  up  food. 


It  is  recorded  that  ivory  chopsticks  were  first  used 
by  Chou  Hsin  of  the  Shang  dynasty.  The  word 
‘  chop  ’  is  the  Cantonese  pronunciation  of  ^  chi, 
quick,  (see  Chop  chop),  the  Chinese  name  of  the 
implements  being  Huai  tzu  '[$•  R ,  hastener s. 

CHOPiTEN.  The  Tibetan  name  for  stupa 
(q.v.). 

CHOSEN  $j§  j$£,  The  Japanese  transliteration 

of  the  two  Chinese  characters  forming  the  official 
name  for  Korea.  In  Mandarin  they  are  chao  hsien 
‘  dawn-freshness,”  and  formerly  the  name  belonged 
to  a  district  in  the  north-west  of  the  peninsula. 

CHOTSCHO.  See  Tux  fan. 

CHOU  DYNASTY  JgfB  (b.c.  1122—255),  the 
longest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting 
and  important  of  the  dynasties.  China’s  three 
greatest  Sages  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
Chou  period, — Lao  Tzu,  Confucius  and  Mencius 

The  dynasty  was  founded  by  Wu  Vvang,  of 
the  Chou  State,  on  the  destruction  of  the  Shang 
dynasty.  Fiefs  were  then  granted  to  members 
of  the  royal  house,  to  other  supporters,  and  to 
representatives  of  preceding  dynasties,  that  the 
necessary  sacrifices  might  be  continued.  The 
system  thus  developed  was  successful  as  long  as 
there  was  gratitude,  personal  or  hereditary,  to 
the  ruling  house ;  but  this  became  gradually 
weaker ;  and  especially  after  the  central  power 
had  confessed  its  impotence  by  removing  its  seat 
to  Lo-yang  and  giving  over  its  original  patrimony 
to  CITin,  the  Emperors  became  of  less  and  less 
account,  while  the  greater  States  fought  and 
intrigued  for  centuries  for  leadership,  till  all  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  new  dynasty  of  Ch‘in. 

The  Chou  rulers  never  used  the  discredited 
title  of  Emperor,  Ti  but  used  the  new  title 
of  King,  Wang  jR  instead.  In  vassal  States  also, 
as  the  central  authority  grew  more  weak,  this  title 
was  sometimes  usurped.  Leading  States  one 
after  another  to  the  number  of  seven  in  reality, 
became  Protectors,  though  only  five  were  officially 
recognised ;  this  period  was  called  that  of  the 
five  Leaders  or  Protectors,  RfQ  Wu  Po  and  lasted 
from  b.c.  685  to  b.c.  591,  though  the  last  Pro¬ 
tector  was  really  appointed  in  b.c.  492.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Imperial  Domain  shrank  to  the  territory 
between  the  Yang-tze  and  the  river  Lo. 

The  Chou  rule  was  largely  based  on  ritual, 
ceremony  and  red-tape  :  the  Chou  Li  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  proof  of  the  minute  regulations  by  which 
the  empire  was  governed.  The  more  orthodox 
Chinese  States  clave  to  this  and  were  conservative, 
Lu  in  the  days  of  Confucius  being  a  marked 
example ;  while  the  great  frontier  States  with  a 
considerable  admixture  of  barbarian  blood  would 
lay  more  stress  on  military  strength  ;  the  outcome 
being  seen  in  the  burning  of  the  books  by  the 
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conquering  Ch‘in  ruler.  See  Protectors;  Feudal 
States . 

Legge  :  Shu  Ching ,  Ch‘un  Ch‘iu,  etc.  ; 
Hirth  :  Ancient  History  of  China ;  Parker  : 
Ancient  China  Simplified ;  Faber  :  Pise  of  the 
Chou  Dynasty  (Chinese  Recorder,  vol.  xxxiii). 
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CHOU  DYNASTY,  LATER.  See  Five 
Dynasties. 


CHOU  KUAN.  See  Chou  Li. 

CHOU  LI  or  Chou  Kuan  JgJ'fr ,  The  Chou 
Bites  or  The  Offices  of  Chou.  An  ancient  work, 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  written  by  Chou 
Kung,  brother  of  the  founder  of  the  Chou  dynasty 
(b.o.  1122)  ;  by  others  taken  as  a  forgery  of  a 
thousand  years  later.  Chu  Hsi  and  Ma  Kuang- 
lin  however  consider  it  a  work  of  the  early  Chou 
period.  It  gives  the  official  services  of  all  officers 
at  the  Chou  court.  It  was  translated  into  French 
by  E.  Biot  in  1851. 

Biot  :  Le  Tcheou-li. 

CHOU,  NORTHERN,  DYNASTY  ft  JgJ  ; 

a  short  dynasty  of  the  Epoch  of  Division  between 
North  and  South.  It  succeeded  Western  Wei  in 
557.  Later  it  absorbed  N.  Ch‘i,  but  was  soon  itself 
overcome  by  Ch‘en. 


Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 

A.D. 

A.D. 

Hsiao  Min  Ti 

557 

$1  ^  Ming  Ti 

557  Wu  Ch‘eng 

558 

^  AVu  Ti 

561  Pao  Ting 

561 

HcTll  T‘ien  Ho 

566 

Hi#,  Chien  Te 

572 

j|*  dfr  Hsiian  Ti 

578  WSt  Hsiian  Cheng 

578 

Ta  Ch‘eng 

579 

Ching  Ti 

580  SMi  Ta  Hsiang 

580 

m  Ta  Ting 

581 

CHOU,  STATE  OF  a  principality  of  the 
Shang  dynasty,  which  took  the  Empire  from 
Shang  in  b.c.  1122.  The  first  ancestor  claimed 
is  ChT  ,  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  Yao, 
b.c.  2286,  now  worshipped  as  the  god  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Shun  gave  him  a  small  fief,  T‘ai,  on  the 
river  Wei.  Of  a  descendant,  Duke  Liu,  it  is 
said  by  Ssu-ma  ChTen  that  he  became  a  Western 
lartar  and  had  his  city  in  Pin  jgjj  (present 
P in-chou  jJ'H  near  San-shui  3  7k  in  Shensi). 
A  later  descendant,  Tan  Fu  i<2-v-)  moved 

further  south  in  1325  to  Ch‘i,  on  account  of 
barbarian  incursions  from  the  north.  The  plain 
south  of  Ch‘i  received  the  name  Chou  .  Tan 
!u  had  three  sons,  Tai  Po,  Chung  Yung  and 
(  hU  Li.  The  last  had  a  brilliant  son  whom 
Tan  Fu  wished  to  come  to  the  throne;  the  elder 
brothers  therefore  went  away  among  the  bar¬ 
barians  and  founded  the  Wu  State.  Ch!ang, 
the  brilliant  grandson,  afterwards  known  as 
Men  Wang,  moved  his  capital  across  the  Wei  to 
Feng  §lg ,  S.W.  of  the  present  Hsi-an  fu,  and  it  is 
said  he  divided  his  Chou  territory  into  Chou  and 
Chao  (see  Shao  Kung),  giving  Chou  to  a  younger 
son,  Tan  0.,  famous  as  Chou  Kung  or  Duke  of 
Chou. 

Aven  Wang  suffered  under  the  infamous  last 
ruler  of  the  Shang  dynasty,  Chou  Hsin;  but  even 
Chou  Hsin  did  not  dare  to  put  to  death  a  man 
with  Wen  Wang’s  reputation;  the  Duke  was 
therefore  sent  to  prison  at  Yu-li  in  modern 
Honan,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  studying 
the  Eight  Diagrams  and  producing  the  I  Ching. 
His  eldest  living  son  obtained  his  release  by  the 
gift  of  a  beautiful  girl  to  the  tyrant,  and  the 
Duke  proceeded  to  increase  his  strength  by  war 
with  some  of  the  near  States.  Fa,  -gf  the  oldest 
son  living,  succeeded,  and  is  better  known  as 
Wu  Wang.  He  overthrew  the  Shang,  and 
established  the  new  and  famous  Chou  dynasty. 

Legge  :  Shu  Ching  and  Shih  Ching ;  Faber  : 
Rise  of  the  Chou  Dynasty  (Chinese  Recorder, 
vol.  xxxiii) ;  Hirth  :  The  Ancient  History  of 
China. 

A 

CHOU  TZU,  whose  name  was  JjfJ|!£|£g  Chou 
Tun  i,  the  first  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  Sung 
dynasty,  born  in  1017,  is  only  less  important  than 
Chu  Hsi,  who,  about  a  century  afterwards,  in¬ 
herited,  adopted,  and  perfected  his  views.  Chou 
Tzu  held  several  high  offices,  but  afterwards  left 
public  life  and  gathered  round  himself  a  number 
of  brilliant  disciples.  He  died  in  1073,  and  was 
canonized  as  Yuan  Tscung.  He  was  the  first 
to  take  the  expression  @  Tai  chi  from  one  of 
Confucius’  appendices  to  the  I  Ching,  and  give 
it  a  more  profound  philosophical  interpretation  as 
that  nucleus  in  the  Infinite  from  which  creative 
energy  is  set  free.  He  also  it  was  who  selected 
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the  Four  Books  as  representing  what  is  most 
fundamental  in  Confucianism,  to  be  studied  along 
with  tiie  Five  Classics.  lie  wrote  a  great  deal, 
but  only  two  works  now  exist;  the  t‘ai  chi 

t‘u,  or  “Diagram  of  the  Ultimate  Principle,”  and 
the  Tung  shu ,  or  General  Treatise.”  The 

former  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
Gabelentz,  and  the  main  part  of  the  latter  by 
Grube. 

CHOULTREY,  an  Indian  word,  found  in 
books  of  travel  in  S.  China  a  century  ago.  It 
denotes  a  rest-house.  These  were  found  on  the 
main  roads  in  the  south,  built  and  supported  at  the 
emperor’s  expense,  and  were  primarily  for  military 
and  other  officials. 

Diary  of  a  Journey  Overland,  etc.,  London, 
1822;  Yule:  Hobson-J obson. 

C  H  0  W= C  H  0  W .  A  preserve  of  orange  peel, 
ginger,  pumelo  rind,  etc.,  in  syrup. 

CHOW  CHOW  WATER,  an  expression  the 
origin  of  which  is  unknown,  meaning  a  ‘race’  of 
water  or  overfall  of  water  or  eddies,  cross-currents, 
etc. 

CHOW  DOG,  meaning  edible  dog,  the  name 
given  to  a  Chinese  dog  introduced  into  England 
more  than  a  century  ago ;  it  is  now  a  fashionable 
and  favourite  breed  found  in  all  big  dog-shows. 

Dunbar  :  The  Chow-Chow ,  London,  1914. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  MISSIONARY  ALLIANCE. 

Headquarters  : — New  York. 

Entered  China,  1888. 

Works  in  Anhui,  Hunan,  Hupei,  Kiangsu  and 
Kuangsi.  The  field  is  worked  under  the  four  Con¬ 
ferences  of  Central,  West  China,  South  China,  and 
Shanghai.  The  Society  is  interdenominational,  and 
lays  special  stress  on  evangelistic  work.  Its  object¬ 
ive  in  the  first  instance  was  Tibet. 

Central  China  Conference. — The  first  missionary 
was  sent  to  Wuhu,  where  a  commodious  Receiving 
Home  was  built  for  the  new  missionaries  expected. 
The  local  work  finally  became  established  in  South 
Wuhu,  from  which  centre  it  spread  through  a 
radius  of  75  miles,  in  which  the  foreign-manned 
centres  are  Nan-ling  hsien  ,  Ts‘ing-yang  hsien 

and  Wan-chih  ^ih.  Wuchang  was  opened 
in  1893  to  provide  a  business  and  forwarding  depot 
for  projected  work  in  Hunan  and  Tibet ;  and  later 
became  the  centre  for  Central  China,  instead  of 
Wuhu.  During  the  last  decade  an  agent  has  been 
placed  in  Hankow.  As  early  as  1896,  three  C.  and 
M.A.  missionaries  did  pioneering  work  in  Hunan, 
and  narrowly  escaped  martyrdom.  After  many 
disappointments  Ch‘ang-te  Avas  opened  in  1897, 
and  Changsha  in  1899,  the  Society’s  representative 
being  the  first  foreign  resident.  The  only  other 
station  in  this  province  is  Han-shou  hsien  jp^gjpU. 


West  China  Conference. — In  1894,  two  C.  and 
MAT.  missionaries  went  to  Kansu,  choosing  the 
southern  part  for  their  field,  as  the  China  Inland 
Mission  was  in  the  north.  The  first  station  opened 
was  T‘ao  chow  now  the  headquarters  of  the 

Conference.  Two  years  later  an  entrance  was 
effected  into  Min  chow  and  in  1899  a  town 

was  occupied  just  across  the  Tibetan  border.  A 
riot  soon  occurred  there,  the  Mission  property  was 
destroyed,  and  the  workers  had  a  narrow  escape. 
In  1900,  all  were  obliged  to  flee  to  the  coast,  but 
in  1903  they  returned,  and  now,  in  addition  to 
T‘ao  chow  and  Min  chow,  occupy  Ti-tao  chow 
aft  jJ‘1‘1  (1902)  and  Cho-ni  i|L  fjg,  (1905).  Promising 
work  is  done  among  Chinese,  Mohammedans,  and 
Tibetans. 

South  China  Conference.— The  Mission  may 
justly  claim  to  have  been  the  pioneers  in  Kuangsi, 
the  last  province  except  Hunan  to  permit  missionary 
occupation.  Up  to  1895  no  foreigner  had  been  able 
to  reside  permanently  in  it,  and  a  band  of  C.  and 
M.A.  workers  destined  for  it  were  obliged  to  stay 
at  Canton  and  Macao  until  they  could  proceed  to 
their  objective,  making  house-boat  trips  up  the 
West  River  till  they  gained  a  footing.  In  1917  the 
Mission  reports  nine  stations  which  form  a  line 
from  Wuchow,  just  inside  the  eastern  border 
of  Kuangsi,  along  the  upper  course  of  the  West 
River  to  the  boundary  of  French  Indo-China.  A 
branch  work  has  sprung  up  over  the  border,  with 
two  stations,  viz.  Tourane  in  Annam  and  Haiphong 
in  Tonkin,  and  seven  missionaries.  This  is  now 
regarded  as  a  separate  Mission,  though  for  the 
present  administered  from  Wuchow. 

Earlier  worlc  in  North  China. — Previous  to 
1900,  the  Mission  had  a  large  and  promising  work 
in  N.  Shansi  (outside  the  Great  Wall)  and  the 
eastern  plain  of  Mongolia.  This  district  had  been 
assigned  to  the  Swedes,  and  by  1896  there  were 
60  workers,  with  headquarters  at  KueFhua  ch‘eng 
m  it  and  far-reaching  plans  had  been  made  for 
linking  up  with  Kansu,  and  also  with  Ta-t‘ung  fu 
JC  JhI  °n  the  south.  Work  was  begun  at  Kalgan 
as  a  base  for  Mongolia,  and  carried  right  on  as  far 
as  Urga. 

By  1900,  there  wTere  16  stations  and  200  con¬ 
verts.  When  the  Boxer  outbreak  occurred,  the 
Swedes  were  in  especial  peril  because  of  their 
isolation ;  21  adults  and  15  little  children  suffered 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Boxers.  Of  the  re¬ 
mainder,  one  party  of  16  escaped  north  over  the 
desert,  and  reached  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway ; 
another  party  fled  south,  and  finally  got  to  Hankow. 
The  work  was  completely  broken  up,  and  though 
the  Chinese  Government  made  generous  com¬ 
pensation  and  was  willing  for  the  missionaries  to 
return,  it  was  for  several  reasons  deemed  inadvis¬ 
able  to  re-open  the  field ;  and  the  six  stations  in 
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Shansi  were  transferred  to  the  C.I.M.  and  its 
Associates. 

A  start  was  made  in  Peking  in  1891,  through 
Miss  Douw,  a  wealthy  associate  of  the  Mission, 
who  chose  her  own  workers  and  financed  the  work. 
In  1900  all  the  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  Miss 
Douw  herself  was  so  broken  by  her  terrible  ex¬ 
periences  that  she  died  not  long  after  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  the  work  lapsed. 

Tientsin  was  occupied  in  1895,  when  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Woodberry  arrived  to  attend  to  the 
business  of  the  N.  China  Mission.  They  also 
began  evangelistic  work  in  English  among  the 
students  of  the  Government  Medical  and  Naval 
Colleges,  which  was  exceedingly  successful.  The 
class  graduating  from  the  Medical  College  in  1900 
all  received  baptism.  On  the  break-up  of  the  N. 
China  work,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodberry  removed 
to  Shanghai,  and  opened  school  work  there.  In 
1917,  there  are  altogether  150  students  in  the  Boys’ 
Academy,  Girls’  Seminary  (each  with  primary 
department),  and  the  kindergarten.  Co-education 
is  used  in  the  upper  classes.  A  church  to  seat  500 
will  be  completed  during  1917,  when  a  Chinese 
pastor  will  be  secured,  and  evangelistic  work 
extended. 

Statistics  for  C.  and  M.  Alliance,  1916  : — 

Foreign  missionaries  .  93 

Chinese  assistants  .  194 

Communicants  .  2,294 

CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  SOCIETY  FOR 

CHINA. 

Headquarters  : — Shanghai. 

Founded ,  1887. 

The  object  of  the  Society  is  stated  to  be,  “The 
publication  and  circulation  of  literature  based  on 
Christian  principles,  throughout  China,  her  colonies, 
dependencies,  and  wherever  Chinese  are  found, 

especially  periodical  literature  adapted  for  all 
classes.” 

The  China  Missionary  Conference  of  1877  had 
urged  “the  extension  of  the  work  of  preparing  and 
distributing  of  Christian  literature,”  and  had 
appointed  a  School  and  Text-book  Committee. 
One  result  of  this  action  was  that  in  1884,  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Williamson,  LL.D.  of  the  U.P. 
Mission  of  Scotland,  formed  in  Glasgow  the 
Chinese  Book  and  Tract  Society,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  changed  into  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Christian  and  Genercd  Knowledge  among  the 
Chinese.  In  1906,  the  present  name  was  formally 
adopted. 

Dr.  Williamson  died  in  1890,  and  the  Society 
seemed  in  danger  of  extinction;  but  in  1891,  Dr. 
W.  Mttirhead  of  the  L.M.S.  took  temporary 
charge,  and  in  1892,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Richard 
of  the  E.B.M.  was  made  secretary,  a  position  which 


he  held  till  his  retirement  in  1915.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hopkyn  Rees,  D.D.  of 
the  L.M.S.  A  Depot  for  the  sale  of  C.L.S.  literature 
was  opened  in  Honan  Road  in  1897.  A  site  for 
new  bookstore  premises  was  purchased  in  1907,  but 
in  1917  is  still  being  let  for  other  purposes,  the 
profits  accruing  to  the  Society. 

In  1909  the  work  was  much  aided  by  the 
erection  of  fine  new  offices,  Sir  Thomas  Hanbtjry 
having  bequeathed  Tls.  20,000  for  that  purpose. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  Society’s  work, 
results  are  difficult  to  give ;  but  the  dissemination 
of  its  books  and  periodicals  among  the  civil  and 
military  officials  of  all  ranks,  both  in  and  out  of 
office,  the  heads  of  schools  and  colleges  and  the 
literati  in  general,  contributed  very  greatly  in 
awakening  China  to  the  advantages  of  Western 
learning  and  civilization,  as  well  as  in  removing 
many  of  the  deep-seated  prejudices  entertained  by 
Chinese  of  the  old  style  against  Christianity. 
In  later  years,  especially  since  the  Revolution  of 
1911,  the  sales  have  been  almost  stationary,  owing 
to  the  great  activity  displayed  by  the  Chinese 
themselves  in  the  translation  and  preparation  of 
text-books,  etc.  ;  but  as  these  are  generally  non- 
Christian,  if  not  anti-Christian  in  tendency,  there 
is  still  a  large  sphere  of  usefulness  open  to  the 
C.L.S. 

The  periodicals  which  have  been  issued  by 
the  C.L.S.  are,  1.  Ta  T‘ung  Pao  ^cf^I  a  general 
magazine  first  issued  in  1904 ;  2.  Chiao  Hui  Rung 
Pao  iCfl $11.  a  magazine  for  Christians,  first  issued 
in  1891 ;  3.  Nil  To  Pao  for  women  and 

girls,  dating  from  1912. 

The  well-known  Wan  Kuo  Rung  Pao 
was  issued  for  fifteen  years  by  the  C.L.S.  (See 
Allen,  Y.  /.). 

In  addition  to  periodicals,  the  Society  has 
issued  over  500  works  and  its  catalogue  for  1916 
gives  433  books  and  pamphlets  for  sale.  All  pub¬ 
lications  are  in  the  Chinese  language. 

The  Society  has  always  aimed  at  indirectly 
assisting  all  missions,  and  is  therefore  inter¬ 
denominational,  different  missions  at  different  times 
releasing  such  members  as  were  deemed  specially 
suitable  for  literary  work,  while  supporting  them 
as  before.  The  present  (1917)  editorial  and  dis¬ 
tributing  staff  (not  including  Dr.  Richard,  Secret¬ 
ary  Emeritus)  contains  the  names  of  three  Baptists, 
one  Congregationalist,  one  Canadian  Presbyterian, 
one  English  Friend,  and  one  Anglican ;  while 
members  of  several  other  Societies  give  part  of 
their  time. 

CHRISTIANS’  MISSION,  NINGPO.  A  small 

company  of  English  ladies,  working  on  undenomin¬ 
ational  and  “faith”  lines.  The  work  was  started 
by  two  sisters,  the  Misses  E.A,  and  L.M.  Hopwoqd. 
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In  1917  there  are  seven  foreign  workers  and  a 
Chinese  pastor,  who  supervises  the  church  work. 
There  are  a  number  of  outstations ;  educational 
work  is  carried  on  for  both  boys  and  girls,  but  the 
main  emphasis  is  laid  on  evangelistic  effort. 

CHRONICLE  AND  DIRECTORY  FOR 
CHINA.  JAPAN,  (etc.,  etc.)  THE,  published 
annually  from  1863  at  the  Daily  Press  Office,  Hong¬ 
kong.  In  1876  the  China  Directory  was  incorporat¬ 
ed  with  it.  It  is  now  entitled  Directory  and 
Chronicle,  etc. 

CH‘UAN  CHOW  often  called  Chin  chew, 
in  Fukien,  generally  regarded  as  the  Zayton  of 
Marco  Polo,  though  Phillips  made  out  a  very 
strong  case  for  Chang  chou  being  Zayton. 

Hence  Khtjbilai  Khan  sent  his  expeditions  to 
Java  and  Japan,  and  here  the  Arabs  traded.  It 
superseded  Kanpu,  and  itself  in  turn  gave  place 
to  Amoy. 

Yule  :  Marco  Polo;  Phillips  :  Two  Mediaeval 
Fukien  Trading  Ports,  T‘oung  Pao,  1895-96. 

CHUANG  TZU  whose  name  was  Chuang 

Chou  was  born  about  b.c.  330  in  the  state  of 
Liang,  in  modern  Anhui,  and  was  a  contemporary 
of  Mencius.  He  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  Taoist 
philosophy  and  wrote  the  work  which  from  a.d.  742 
has  been  called  The  Holy  Canon  of  Nan  Hua, 
Nan  Hua,  in  Ts‘ao-chou  fu,  Shantung,  being  his 
place  of  retirement.  Many  legendary  anecdotes 
are  preserved  illustrating  his  cynical  wit.  He  spent 
all  his  energy  in  glorifying  Lao  Tzu,  and  attacked 
the  Confucian  philosophy  with  great  skill.  His 
teachings  were  not  much  valued  until  later  ages, 
but  rose  to  fame  in  the  eighth  century  under  the 
patronage  of  the  T‘ang  Emperor,  Hsuan  Tsung. 
See  Nan  Hua  C-hing ;  Taoism ;  Philosophy. 

Suzuki  :  History  of  Chinese  Philosophy ; 
Giles  :  Chuang  Tzu,  Mystic,  Moralist  and  Social 
Reformer ;  Legge  :  Texts  of  Taoism,  (Sacred  Books 
of  the  East). 

CHUANG  YUAN  jq  .  The  successful 
candidates  in  the  Chin-shih  (q.v.)  examination  were 
further  tested  in  an  examination  held  within  the 
palace  and  therefore  called  tien  shih  ^  .  The 

student  who  came  out  at  the  head  of  the  list  was 
called  chuang  yuan. 

CH‘UAN  HSUEH  PTEN  Wl&M  >  a  work  on 

education.  See  Chang  Chih-tung. 

CHUENPI  CONVENTION,  an  agreement 
made  betwmen  Captain  Charles  Elliot  and  Kishen 
in  January,  1841,  after  the  forts  at  Chuenpi  and 
'Taikoktow,  outside  and  on  each  side  of  the  Bogue, 
had  been  taken.  It  gave  Hongkong  to  the  British 
Crown,  an  indemnity  of  six  million  dollars  to  the 
British  Government,  allowed  direct  official  inter¬ 
course  on  equal  terms,  and  re-opened  Canton  to 
trade. 


It  was  not  acknowledged  by  either  Government. 
Kishen  was  degraded  and  sentenced  to  death  (See 
Kishen)  ;  Elliot  was  severely  blamed  because  the 
terms  were  quite  inadequate.  Six  million  dollars 
would  hardly  pay  for  the  confiscated  opium  and  left 
nothing  for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  or  for 
debts  owing  by  the  bankrupt  Hong  Merchants ;  the 
cession  of  Hongkong  was  accompanied  by  some 
conditions  about  payment  of  duties ;  and  Chusan 
was  evacuated.  The  convention  was  disavowed, 
Elliot  was  soon  after  recalled,  hostilities  were 
begun  again  and  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Nanking. 

CHU  FAN  CHIH  ft  ^  ,  Chao  Ju-kua’s 

work  on  Chinese  and  Arab  Trade  in  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries.  See  Chao  Ju-kua. 

CHU  HSi  ,  the  famous  commentator  and 

expounder  of  the  Confucian  classics,  generally 
known  as  Chu  Tzu.  He  was  born  in  1130  in 
Fukien  where  his  father  (an  Anhui  man)  was 
holding  office.  He  was  a  precocious  child,  and  he 
became  a  chin  shih  at  19.  After  obtaining  office, 
he  studied  Buddhist  and  Taoist  teachings  for  some 
years,  and  some  say  he  was  actually  once  a  Buddh¬ 
ist  priest;  but  later,  under  a  profound  philosophical 
teacher,  Li  T‘ung,  he  became  an  ardent  Confucian- 
ist.  He  encouraged,  however,  a  belief  in  future 
retribution  as  beneficial  for  governmental  purposes. 
After  holding  various  provincial  offices,  and  being 
several  times  summoned  to  Court  to  offer  advice 
on  literary  and  governmental  matters,  he  was  in 
1180  made  Governor  of  Kiangsi,  where  he  applied 
himself  diligently  to  carrying  his  theories  into 
practice.  He  was  accustomed  to  retire  from  time 
to  time  to  the  White  Deer  Grotto  yfn)  near 

Kuling,  where  he  revived  the  so-called  University. 
With  the  assistance  of  his  pupils,  he  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  Ssu-ma  Kuang’s  great  History, 
adding  notes  and  comments.  His  greatest  work, 
however,  was  done  in  connection  with  the  Confucian 
classics.  His  writings  are  very  numerous,  and 
include  an  epitome  of  the  teachings  of  his  master, 
Li  T‘ung.  He  died  in  1200,  and  in  1241  his  tablet 
was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple.  He  was 
canonized  as  Jgl  W£n  Li. 

Chu  Hsi’s  commentaries  on  the  classics,  and 
exposition  of  the  views  of  the  Sung  scholars,  of 
whom  he  was  the  chief,  have  been  for  subsequent 
centuries  the  standard  of  orthodoxy,  though  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Ch‘ing  dynasty  a  number  of 
scholars  arose  who  threw  doubt  upon  his  doctrines. 

He  considerably  modified  the  older  Confucian 
teachings;  c.g.,  though  on  the  one  hand  he  re¬ 
affirmed  the  Mencian  doctrine  that  man  is  by 
nature  upright  and  that  he  can  unaided  attain 
perfection,  on  the  other  hand  he  pressed  the 
agnostic  side  of  Confucianism  unduly,  perhaps  in 
his  effort  to  get  a  consistent  system  out  of  disjointed 
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and  fragmentary  utterances.  His  philosophy,  while 
based  on  the  I  Ching,  was  that  of  a  thoroughly 
materialistic  evolution,  recalling  the  views  of 
Haeckel.  His  identification  of  ^  Heaven  with  fj| 
li  struck  a  blow  at  the  old  Confucian  idea  of  a 
personal  God,  from  which  it  has  never  recovered. 
But  if  fig  can  be  interpreted  as  that  Eternal 
principle  of  Eight  which  all  intelligent  Theists 
conceive  as  being  the  Essence  of  God’s  being,  and 
which  His  will  freely  expresses,  the  chasm  between 
Chu  Hsi  and  those  who  believe  in  Divine  Person¬ 
ality  may  not  be  so  great  as  it  appears. 

The  influence  of  his  study  of  Buddhism  may 
be  seen  in  the  systematic  nature  of  his  philosophy, 
and  in  his  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the 
source  and  power  of  evil,  which  the  ancient  sages 
had  not  attempted.  See  Confucianism;  Philosophy. 

Giles  :  C onfucianism  and  its  Rivals;  Biogra¬ 
phical  Dictionary ;  Le  Gall  :  Lc  Philosophe  Tchou 
Hi  (Var.  Sin.).  [C.E.C.] 

CHU  !  red  coat ,  a  god  of  literature,  the 

helper  of  backward  students  in  their  examinations. 
He  and  K‘uei  Hsing  are  the  inseparable  companions 
of  Wen  Ch‘ang  and  have  secondary  altars  in  his 
temples. 

Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions ,  vol.  vi, 
p.  50. 

■■  A 

CHU  JEN  JpA  upraised  man;  the  term  used 
for  a  scholar  who  passed  the  second  examination, 
generally  called  in  English  Master  of  Arts.  See 
Chin  shih;  Hsiu  ts‘ai. 

CHU  KIANG  Pearl  River ,  is  the  north¬ 

ern  mouth  of  the  Si  kiang  West  River  (q.v.).  It 
branches  off  at  San-shui  hsien,  passes  Fatshan  and 
Canton,  and  enters  the  sea  through  the  Bocca  Tigris 
between  Hongkong  and  Macao. 

CHU- KG  LIANG  a.d.  181—234.  A 

native  of  Shantung.  Liu  Pei  sought  him  in  his 
scholarly  seclusion  and  obtained  his  help  in  the 
attempt  to  gain  the  Empire.  He  defeated  Ts‘ao 
Ts’ao  and  made  Liu  Pei  Emperor  of  Shu  (Ssu- 
chTian),  one  of  The  Three  Kingdoms,  founding  the 
dynasty  called  the  Minor  Han.  Hts  is  said  to  have 
carried  his  arms  southward  into  Burma,  and  he 
carried  out  three  campaigns  against  the  Wei  State. 
Various  cunning  war-devices  are  attributed  to  him, 
such  as  bows  to  shoot  several  arrows  at  once,  and 
“  wooden  oxen  and  running  horses,”  which  no  one 
now  can  explain.  He  has  always  been  the  favourite 
hero  of  the  Chinese,  and  his  tablet  was  admitted 
to  the  Confucian  Temple  in  1724. 

CHUNAM,  an  Indian  word,  meaning  prepared 
lime ;  used  in  China  to  denote  a  mixture  of  lime, 
oil  and  sand  for  making  pavements. 

CH‘UN  CHU U  springs  and  autumns ,  the 
title  of  the  classic,  the  last  literary  work  of 
Confucius  and  specially  claimed  by  him  as  his. 


It  contains  the  annals  of  the  Lu  State  for  242 
years  up  to  within  two  years  of  the  sage’s  death, 
i.e.  from  b.c.  722  to  b.c.  481.  The  title,  which 
was  already  in  use,  implies  that  the  annals 
are  recorded  under  the  four  seasons,  and  two  are 
used  to  represent  the  four. 

It  is  a  very  meagre  work  and  has  been  compared 
with  the  headings  to  chapters  in  an  English  Bible. 
Tso  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Confucius, 
made  a  commentary  and  included  annals  of  other 
states  besides  Lu,  so  that  his  work  is  relatively 
like  the  chapters  of  the  Bible  compared  with  the 
headings.  This  is  the  Tso  Chuan,  {q.v.)  There 
are  also  less  valuable  commentaries  by  Kung-yang 
Kao  and  Ku-liang  ChCh,  both  of  the  5th  century 
b.c.  but  probably  later  than  Tso-ch£iu  Ming. 

The  prolegomena  to  the  classic  in  Legge’s 
translation  deal  with  it  most  severely.  Legge  says 
there  is  not  the  slightest  tincture  of  literary  ability 
in  the  composition,  and  declares  that  the  work 
ignores,  conceals  and  misrepresents  facts. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Grube  that 
both  the  book  and  the  commentary  called  Tso 
Chuan  are  from  the  pen  of  Confucius';  but  this  is 
not  at  all  likely. 

Legge  :  Classics,  vol.  v. 

CHUNG  CHIA  TZU  .  See  Lolo. 

C  H  ‘  U  N  G  E  R  H  Hip ,  double  ears,  the  personal 
name  of  the  son  of  Duke  Hsien  of  the  Chin  ^ 
State,  born  in  b.c.  696.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Tartar  mother.  When  his  father,  at  the  instigation 
of  another  Tartar  concubine  who  wished  her  own 
son  to  succeed,  sought  to  kill  him,  he  fled  to  the 
barbarian  tribes  in  the  north,  where  he  took  a 
Tartar  wife,  and  to  Ch‘i,  where  he  again  took  a 
wife.  After  nineteen  years  of  adventurous  wander¬ 
ings  he  returned  to  Chin,  took  the  throne  as  Duke 
Wen  and  was  appointed  second  Protector.  He 
died  in  b.c.  628.  See  Protector. 

CH‘UNG-HQU  |^Jpp!A  Manchu  official,  born 
in  1824,  and  Superintendent  of  Trade  residing 
at  Tientsin  when  the  massacre  of  June  21,  1870 
took  place  there.  He  was  regarded  as  innocent  of 
actual  connivance  though  probably  a  stronger 
official  might  have  prevented  it.  He  was  sent  to 
France  with  a  letter  of  apology,  and  is  the  first 
Chinese  official  of  rank  who  ever  visited  the  Wesc. 
While  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  negotiated 
the  Treaty  of  Livadia  in  1878,  ceding  a  large 
porcion  of  Hi  to  Pussia.  Being  denounced  by  Li 
Hung-chang,  Tso  Tsung-t‘ang  and  Chang  Chih- 
tung,  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  foreign 
Ministers  tried  in  vain  to  save  him.  It  was  only 
in  response  to  a  letter  from  Queen  Victoria  that 
he  was  pardoned.  He  died  in  1893. 

CHUNGKING  Jg  g|  ch‘ung  ch‘ing,  in  Ssu- 
ch‘uan,  the  chief  commercial  port  of  Western 
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China,  is  important  as  a  distributing  centre,  having 
great  banking  facilities.  It  is  on  the  Yangtze, 
some  1,400  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  29°  33'  56" 
N.  and  long.  106°  38'  E.,  and  stands  on  a  high 
rocky  bluff  which  makes  a  peninsula  at  the  junction 
of  the  Chia-ling  with  the  Yangtze.  It  has  a  good 
wall  round  it,  some  live  miles  in  length,  with  nine 
gates ;  the  city  is  lighted  by  electricity. 

It  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  an  Additional 
Article  (1890)  to  the  Chefoo  Agreement  of  1876. 
The  first  steamer  to  get  up  to  Chungking  was 
Mr.  Archibald  Little’s  9-ton  launch  the  Leechuan, 
which  arrived  in  the  low-water  season  of  1898. 
The  British  gunboats,  Woodcock  and  Woodlark, 
arrived  on  May  6,  1899,  and  the  first  merchant 
steamer,  the  Pioneer,  on  June  20  of  the  same  year. 

Revolutions,  rebellions  and  riots  have  inter¬ 
fered  much  with  the  development  of  trade.  The 
ordinary  rise  of  the  river  there  is  75  feet,  but  it 
has  been  as  much  as  108  feet.  The  chief  articles 
of  export  are  silk  (yellow),  goatskin,  hides,  bristles, 
and,  sent  through  from  the  Tibetan  border,  musk, 
rhubarb  and  other  medicines,  and  wool.  The 
population  is  517,000. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  8,697,530  6,310,330 

Net  Chinese  „  .  9,771,546  8,755,030 

Exports  .  16,537,260  17,803,414 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  35,006,336  32,869,774 

CH‘UNG-SVHNG  ,  ( Tsung  ming  and 

Tsong  ming )  ;  an  alluvial  island  in  the  Yangtze 
estuary.  It  has  about  one  million  inhabitants,  and 
has  many  Roman  Catholic  village  communities, 
originated  by  Hsu  Kuang-chT  [q-v.)  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  There  are  now 
(1917)  fifty-eight  R.C.  Christian  communities  on 
the  island  with  13,461  Christians. 

Havret  :  L’lle  de  Tsong -ming  (Yar.  Sin.  I). 

CHUNG  T‘ANG  ^central  hall;  the  title 
of  address  for  a  Grand  Secretary  ( q.v .).  Thus 
Li  Hung-chang  is  often  called  Li  Chung  Gang,  to 
the  confusion  of  foreigners  who  do  not  know 
Chinese.  (Cf.  1 lung  pao). 

CHUNG  WANG  floycd  'prince,  the  most 
famous  of  the  princes  made  by  the  Heavenly  Prince, 
leader  of  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  Rebellion.  He  rose  from 
the  ranks  to  be  created  prince  in  1859.  From  1860 
to  1864  he  was  the  mainstay  of  the  movement.  He 
lived  up  to  his  title  and  was  only  prevented  by 
loyalty  from  escaping  at  the  last.  Before  being 
executed  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  rebellion  which 
has  been  translated  by  W.  T.  Lay,  but  it  is  out 
of  print;  a  typewritten  copy  is  in  the  library  of 
N.C.  Branch,  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Shanghai. 
See  Tlai  Pling  Bebellion. 

CHUNG  YU  fr|i  &  (literary  name  Tzu-Lu 
R4  J££  ).  For  some  time  an  intimate  disciple  of 


Confucius,  he  afterwards  entered  the  public  service 
in  Wei.  His  parents  were  poor  and  he  had  been 
accustomed  when  young  to  fetch  rice  for  them 
from  a  distance.  In  his  wealthier  years  he  grieved 
for  old  days  of  poverty  and  filial  service,  and  he 
has  accordingly  been  included  in  the  twenty-four 
examples  of  filial  piety.  He  was  killed  by  con¬ 
spirators  against  his  chief  the  Duke  of  Wei.  He 
was  bold,  and  Confucius  complained  of  his  rash¬ 
ness. 

Legge  :  Chinese  Classics ,  vol.  i,  prolegomena, 
p.  87. 

CHUNG  YUNG.  See  Doctrine  of  the  Mean. 

C  H  ‘  U  N ,  PRINCE  ££.  The  first  to  bear 

this  title  was  I  Huan  the  seventh  son  of  the 

Emperor  Tao  Kuang,  younger  brother  of  Hsien 
I  eng  and  of  Prince  Kung  (the  sixth  son),  and  father 
of  Tsai  TTen  the  Emperor  Kuang  Hsu.  He  had 
married  the  sister  of  Tz‘u  Hsi,  and  Tz‘u  Hsi  put 
the  son  of  her  sister  on  the  throne  in  defiance  of 
law  and  precedent.  T‘ung  Ciiih  having  left  no 
son  and  Kuang  Hsu  being  incapable  of  acting  as 
his  heir  because  he  was  of  the  same  generation, 
there  was  much  fear  lest  Prince  Ch‘un  should 
become  the  founder  of  a  new  line  of  Emperors,  and 
thousands  of  Memorials  were  sent  in  against  the 
selection  of  his  son,  and  one  Censor  committed 
suicide  in  formal  protest. 

The  Prince,  as  the  Emperor’s  father,  sought  to 
resign  all  the  offices  he  held,  but  he  was  retained 
in  an  informal  way  as  adviser  to  the  Empresses- 
dowager  when  they  wanted  advice.  His  first-class 
princedom  was  made  hereditary  for  ever,  instead 
of  its  sinking  one  grade  in  each  generation  as  is 
the  rule. 

Later  on  the  Empress-dowager  ordered  that 
in  all  important  matters  the  Grand  Council  before 
advising  the  throne  should  consult  Prince  Chcun, 
thus  making  him  really  head  of  the  executive. 
This  increased  the  fear  and  suspicion  lest,  T‘ung 
Chih  being  left  without  an  heir,  Prince  Ch'un 
should  be  the  head  of  a  new  line,  and  a  storm  of 
opposition  arose.  The  Empress-dowager  explained. 

On  January  1,  1891,  Prince  Ch‘un  died.  He 
was  an  able  though  dissolute  man,  and  he  had 
always  been  a  favourite  with  the  Empress-dowager. 
His  offices  included  Chamberlain  of  the  Palace, 
Head  of  the  Navy,  and  Commander  of  the  Manchu 
Field  Force. 

The  second  Prince  Ch‘un  was  Tsai  Feng,  son 
of  the  first,  and  brother  of  Kuang  Hsu.  He 
married,  by  the  Empress-dowager’s  orders,  the 
daughter  of  Jung  Lu,  and  their  son  was  put  on 
the  throne  with  the  title  IJsiiAN  T‘ung,  thus  mak-. 
ing  still  more  possible  the  new  line  from  Prince 
Ch‘un  and  the  cutting  off  of  the  elder  line  with 
the  childless  T‘ung  Ciiih. 
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In  the  Peace  Protocol  of  1901  ohis  Prince  was 
designated  to  go  to  Berlin  and  express  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  regrets  for  the  murder  of  Baron  von 
Ketteler. 

On  his  son  being  made  heir  to  T‘ung  Chih  at 
the  death  of  Kijang  Hsu  Prince  Ch‘un  was  appoint¬ 
ed  Regent,  and  held  this  position  till  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  establishment  of  the  Republic  in  1911. 

CHUN  WANG  ;g*3£.  See  Imperial  Nobility. 

CHURCH  OF  THE  BRETHREN  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Elgin,  Ill.,  U.S.A. 

Works  in  Shansi  in  the  2  centres  of  Liao  chow 
^^|>I  and  P‘ing-ting  chow  zp  jjf! ,  with  17  foreign 
workers  in  1916. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  IN  CANADA, 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE. 

H ead quarters  : — Toronto. 

Entered  China,  1909. 

Works  in  Honan. 

The  Anglican  Conference  held  at  Shanghai  in 
1907  appealed  to  the  Anglicans  of  Canada  to  under¬ 
take  work  of  their  own  in  China ;  and  the  latter  in 
response  decided  in  1908  to  “send  out  a  bishop  and 
clergy  to  establish  a  mission  in  some  province  as 
yet  untouched  by  the  communion.”  The  province 
selected  by  the  Canadians  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Anglican  Conference  in  China  was  Honan ;  and 
the  bishop  chosen  was  the  Rev.  William  C.  White, 
who  had  worked  in  Fukien  under  the  C.M.S.  since 
1897. 

Bishop  White  went  to  Honan  in  1910,  taking 
with  him  four  well-qualified  Chinese  assistants  lent 
by  the  C.M.S.  in  Fukien,  as  well  as  two  from  the 
American  Church  Mission  in  Hankow. 

Plaving  regard  to  the  general  conditions  in 
China  at  the  time,  as  well  as  to  the  requirements 
of  Honan  in  particular,  the  Mission  adopted  the 
policy  of  “ evangelization  through  education  with 
the  aim  of  building  up  a  self-supporting,  self- 
governing  and  self -extending  church.” 

K‘ai-feng  fu,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was 
selected  as  headquarters,  and  work  was  begun  in 
native  houses  until  land  could  be  purchased  and 
buildings  erected ;  and  educational  work  was  begun, 
looking  towards  a  Christian  University  for  the 
province  in  the  future.  As  the  result  of  the 
evangelistic  work  already  done  by  the  Canadian 
Presbyterians  north  of  the  Yellow  River,  the  China 
Inland  Mission  south  of  it,  and  other  missions,  a 
considerable  church  was  already  in  existence,  for 
which  well-trained  native  helpers  and  pastors  were 
required ;  these  missions  therefore  welcomed  the 
new-comers,  and  engaged  to  use,  rather  than 
duplicate,  such  educational  advantages  as  they 
might  offer.  The  Canadian  Anglicans  also  made 
themselves  responsible  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
prefecture  of  Kuei-te  JfjfH  ,  whose  300,000  inhabit¬ 


ants  were  absolutely  without  any  Christian  workers. 

Medical  work  was  no  part  of  the  original 
scheme  for  K‘ai-feng  fu,  but  the  need  appeared  so 
great  that  a  hospital  and  medical  school  were  soon 
started.  Another  hospital  at  present  (1917),  in 
native  quarters,  is  run  at  Kuei-te  city,  but  is 
expected  soon  to  have  a  modern  plant. 

In  September,  1916,  the  Mission  reported  : — 


Foreign  workers  in  holy  orders 

...  6 

Physician  . 

...  1 

Lady  workers  . 

...  8 

Chinese  helpers,  ordained 

...  1 

»  lay  . 

...  17 

Communicants  . 

...  89 

Non-communicant  members  ... 

...  61 

Total  number  of  scholars 

...  337 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  MISSION, 
NORTH  CHINA. 

Headquarters:  London. 

Entered  China,  1863. 

Works  in  Chihli,  Shantung  and  Manchuria. 

This  work  is  sometimes  called  a  mission  of  the 
“  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  ”  (S.P.G.),  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
though  largely  helped  by  this  Society,  it  is  also 
supported  by  special  funds. 

Diocese  of  North  China. 

The  first  S.P.G.  worker  for  the  Chinese,  Dr. 
J.  A.  Stewart,  reached  Peking  in  1863.  He  found 
there  the  Rev.  J.  S.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Btjrdon. 
In  1864,  however,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
S.P.G.  to  cease  working  in  Peking,  and  its  operat¬ 
ions  there  were  suspended  for  ten  years. 

In  1872,  an  anonymous  offer  was  made  of  £500 
a  year  for  five  }mars  for  the  founding  of  a  new 
mission  in  China,  which  resulted  in  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
(later  Bishop)  Scott  and  the  Rev.  M.  Greenwood 
being  sent  out.  These  two  missionaries  reached 
Chefoo  in  1874,  and  began  their  work  among  the 
Chinese  in  the  next  year,  making  tours  in  the 
interior  from  time  to  time. 

During  the  famine  of  1878-9,  Mr.  Scott  and 
others  of  the  Mission  helped  in  famine  relief, 
mainly  in  Shansi. 

An  anonymous  gift  of  £10,000  having  been 
made  in  England  for  the  endowment  of  a  new 
bishopric  in  North  China,  Mr.  Scott  (who  had 
been  made  Canon  of  the  Shanghai  Cathedral  in 
1877),  was  consecrated  in  London  in  1880,  and 
became  the  first  Bishop  of  North  China,  i.e.,  of 
Chihli,  Shansi,  Shensi,  Kansu,  and  Honan. 

On  his  return  to  China  in  1881,  he  made  his 
headquarters  at  Peking,  and  the  work  of  the 
C.M.S.  with  its  26  Christians — the  result  of  17 
years’  toil — was  handed  over  to  him,  the  one 
remaining  C.M.S.  agent  joining  him. 

Yung-ching  hsien7^||40  miles  S.  of  Peking 
and  ILo-chien  fu fnjjljjjfr were  opened  in  1880;  and  in 
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1893,  work  was  begun  in  Ch‘i  Chou  fft1}]] ,  40  miles 
S.  of  Pao-ting  fu. 

On  June  1st,  1900,  Rev.  H.  Y.  Norman  and 
Rev.  C.  Robinson  were  murdered  by  the  Boxers, 
at,  Yung-ching,  together  with  several  of  the  native 
Christians  :  a  new  church  in  the  district  was  also 
destroyed  by  fire.  In  1903,  the  diocese  was  divided, 
Shantung,  with  the  exception  of  the  German 
territory,  being  constituted  a  second  bishopric, 
and  Rev.  Geoffrey  D.  Iliff  was  consecrated  as.  its 
bishop,  while  Manchuria,  which  was  formerly  under 
the  Bishop  of  Korea,  was  transferred  to  the  North 
China  diocese. 

Ch‘i  Chou  became  a  resident  station  in  1904  : 
and  the  Rev.  Frederick  Day  was  killed  there  in 
1912  by  disbanded  soldiers  on  his  remonstrating 
because  they  had  taken  -one  of  the  carts  with  which 
he  was  travelling. 

Bishop  Scott,  after  40  years*  work  in  China, 
resigned  in  1913,  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
Frank  L.  Norris.  In  this  year  also,  the  first 
native  priests  were  ordained  in  the  North  China 
diocese,  namely,  two  Chinese  who  had  been  made 
deacons  in  1905.  The  Cathedral  at  Peking  was 
built  and  consecrated  in  1907 ;  a  hospital  (St.  Luke’s) 
and  dispensary  in  1906 ;  the  Boys’  School  (with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pupils  in  1915),  was  started 
in  1910 ;  the  Girls’  School  (St.  Faith’s)  in  1903. 

St.  Faith’s  Home  for  women’s  work  had  been 
opened  in  1897,  the  P£ei  Hua  1*^!  School  for 
upper  class  girls  began  in  1912;  a  school  for 
catechists  in  1913 ;  and  a  hostel  for  two  hundred 
students  in  Government  Colleges  in  1914. 

The  first  Diocesan  Synod  was  formed  in  1916. 

The  Mission  sends  its  students  for  their  higher 
education  to  Boone  University,  Wuchang,  to 
St.  John’s  University,  Shanghai,  and  to  Hongkong 
University. 

Diocese  of  Shantung. 

In  the  year  1878,  when  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Greenwood  were  making  one  of  their  many  tours 
into  the  interior  from  Chefoo  they  visited  T‘ai-an  fu 
which  was  then  unoccupied  by  any  Society, 
and  decided  to  make  it  one  of  the  stations  of  their 
mission.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to 
be  encountered,  but  property  was  bought  in  1889, 
when  missionaries  entered  into  residence.  Work 
was  begun  at  P‘ing-yin  50  miles  from  T£ai-an, 
in  1879  but  the  city  was  not  occupied  by  foreigners 
till  1893.  Yen-chou  fu  ^  ^>)>|  was  opened  in  1909, 
and  J!  T‘ung-ch‘ang  in  1915. 

On  December  31st  1899,  the  Rev.  Sydney 
M.  W.  Brooks  was  murdered  by  the  Boxers  on 
his  way  from  T‘ai-an  to  P‘ing-yin.  Mr.  Brooks’ 
body  was  recovered  and  buried  in  PJng-yin,  where 
the  memorial  church  of  St.  Stephen  perpetuates 
Iris  memory. 


There  are  Boys’  Schools  at  T‘ai-an  (opened 
1887)  at  Pfing-yin  (1895)  and  at  Yen-chou  fu  (1913) 
and  a  Girls’  School  at  T£ai-an  (opened  1897).  Girls’ 
Schools  were  opened  at  P‘ing-yin  and  Yen-chou  at 
the  same  time  as  those  for  boys. 

The  first  advancement  to  the  native  priesthood 
in  Shantung  took  place  in  1913  at  T£ai-an ;  two 
Chinese  deacons  who  had  been  ordained  in  1910 
becoming  priests. 

The  first  baptisms  at  Yen-chou  fu  took  place 
in  1914,  although  as  a  consequence  of  anti-British 
feeling  stirred  up  by  some  German  residents  because 
of  the  great  European  War,  the  work  was  adversely 
affected.  For  a  time  all  the  girls  and  some  of  the 
boys  wTere  withdrawn  by  their  parents  from  the 
Mission  Schools. 

The  mission  has  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing 
in  Chii-Fu  0f)J§L,  the  native  city  of  Confucius,  and 
in  1915,  a  fine  property  was  offered  to  them  of 
which  war-time  economies  precluded  the  acceptance. 

In  1915  the  first  portion  of  the  T‘ai-an  fu 
Cathedral  was  finished  and  consecrated ;  it  will 
seat  400  worshippers. 

Since  1906,  the  Mission  has  co-operated  in  the 
Shantung  Protestant  University’s  Arts  College  at 
Weihsien,  and  their  first  contingent  graduated  in 
1913,  three  of  whom  at  once  began  to  teach  for 
the  mission. 

Besides  work  for  the  Chinese,  the  Mission 
ministers  to  foreign  Anglican  communities  at 
Chefoo,  Peking  (British  Legation  Chapel),  Tientsin, 
Weihaiwei,  Dairen,  Mukden,  and  Newchwang. 

Statistics  for  year  ending  December  31,  1916  : 

North  China  Shantung 

Diocese  Diocese  Total 


F  oreign  clergy 

15 

10 

25 

Chinese  ,, 

2 

6 

8 

,,  Helpers  unordained 

17 

39 

56 

Communicants 

726 

882 

1,608 

N on-communicant  members 

745 

558 

1,303 

CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  FOR 
AFRICA  AND  THE  EAST. 

Headquarters  : — London,  England. 

Works  in  Fukien,  Kuangsi,  Hunan,  Chekiang, 
Kucingtung ,  Ssuclduam  and  Yunnan  Provinces  and 
Hongkong ;  with  five  dioceses. 

Diocese  of  Chekiang.  The  first  Missionaries 
of  the  Society  to  reach  China  were  the  Rev.  George 
Smith  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Victoria)  and  Rev. 
T.  McClatciiie,  who  reached  Shanghai  in  1844. 
Work  was  begun  in  Ningpo  in  1848,  by  Rev.  R.  H. 
Cobbold,  M.A.  and  Rev.  W.  A.  Russell.  The 
work  was  hindered  by  the  T£ai  P£ings  for  more 
than  a  year,  but  after  they  had  been  put  down, 
the  Rev.  G.  E.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Moule  opened 
Hangchow  (in  1864)  and  thus  established  the  first 
Protestant  mission  station  in  inland  China. 
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Work  was  begun  at  Chuki,  as  early  as 

1877,  through  the  influence  of  a  native  of  the 
place  who  had  learned  Christianity  at  Ningpo,  and 
in  spite  of  great  persecution,  it  was  very  success¬ 
ful.  The  city  was  opened  as  a  foreign-manned 
station  in  1894  but  the  premises  were  burnt  down 
in  1900  by  a  mob.  Shao-hsing  was  opened  in  1870 
a-nd  T‘ai-chou  in  1892,  though  work  had  been 
carried  on  without  foreign  residence  for  some  years. 

In  1872,  China  north  of  lat.  28°  was  constitu¬ 
ted  a  separate  diocese  and  Dr.  Russell  became  the 
first  bishop.  In  1879  he  died,  and  the  bishopric 
was  divided  into  two,  viz.,  Mid-China  and  North 
China ;  and  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Motjle  was  consecrated 
the  first  bishop  of  the  former  diocese.  He  retired 
in  1907  and  was  succeeded  in  1908  by  Dr.  H.  J. 
Molony.  Since  1912,  what  used  to  be  the  Mid-China 
Mission,  has  been  called  the  Chekiang  Mission,  the 
diocese  including  that  province  only.  The  Shanghai 
work  of  the  C.M.S.  is  under  the  episcopal  over¬ 
sight  of  the  American  bishop,  and  is  self-supporting. 
There  is  an  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  the  native 
city. 

The  chief  educational  work  of  the  Chekiang 
Mission  is  carried  on  at  Trinity  College,  Ningpo, 
founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Hoare,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Victoria ;  at  the  Anglo-Chinese  College, 
Shanghai  :  at  the  Mary  Vaughan  High  School  for 
girls  at  Hangchow ;  and  there  are  boys’  and  girls’ 
boarding  schools  at  four  other  stations,  the  pupils 
being  mainly  from  Christian  families. 

Medical  worlz  is  carried  on  at  Hangchow  where 
an  opium  refuge  and  hospital  was  opened  in  1871. 
In  1886  the  present  large  hospital  was  built  under 
Dr.  D.  Main,  who  also  has  under  his  care  one  of  the 
largest  Leper  Homes  in  China,  a  fine  Sahatorium 
and  a  Medical  School.  Medical  work  in  Ningpo 
began  in  1886,  when  the  settlement  doctor  gave  four 
years  of  voluntary  work.  The  hospital  was  after¬ 
wards  enlarged,  and  a  woman’s  hospital  added.  The 
Medical  work  began  early  at  T‘ai  chow,  and  a  fine 
hospital  was  built  there  in  1905.  In  1916  two  of 
the  three  hospitals  Were  closed  through  the  absence 
of  the  doctors  at  the  Great  War. 

Diocese  of  Fukien.  Work  began  in  Foochow 
in  1850,  when  the  Rev.  W.  Wilton,  M.D.  and  the 
Rev.  H.  O.  Jackson  arrived.  The  difficulties  were 
great ;  the  staff  was  small ;  and  it  was  eleven  years 
before  the  first  converts  were  received,  when  the 
London  committee  had  nearly  decided  to  abandon 
Foochow  in  favour  of  Ningpo. 

In  1864  all  the  mission  property  was  destroyed 
by  a  mob,  but  was  rebuilt  in  the  next  year. 

Rev.  J.  R.  (afterwards  Archdeacon)  Wolfe 
arrived  in  1862.  He  died  in  1915  at  Foochow, 
after  more  than  fifty  years’  work. 

The  Dublin  University  Mission  began  work 
in  connection  with  C.M.S.  in  1886,  taking  over  the 


district  of  Tuning,  near  the  Chekiang  border, 

and,  since  1911,  this  auxiliary  has  taken  charge  of 
Trinity  College,  Foochow,  which  includes  St.  Mark’s 
College,  an  Anglo-Chinese  College,  and  Middle  and 
junior  boys’  schools. 

In  1893,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Stewart, 
with  two  of  their  children  and  seven  ladies,  were 
massacred  by  Vegetarians  at  Whasang.  See  Ku- 
cheng  massacre. 

In  1906,  the  Fukien  mission,  which  had  been 
under  the  Bishop  of  Victoria,  was  constituted  a 
separate  diocese  and  the  Rev.  H.  McE.  Price  of 
Japan  was  consecrated  as  the  first  bishop. 

The  chief  educational  institutions  are  at  Foo¬ 
chow,  including  Union  Medical  and  Theological 
Colleges,  Trinity  College,  the  Stewart  Memorial 
School  for  Women,  boarding-schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  Schools  for  the  blind ;  boys  and  girls 
boarding-schools  are  also  established  at  most 
stations. 

There  are  seven  hospitals  in  the  diocese,  and 
Asylums  for  Lepers  at  five  centres. 

Diocese  of  Victoria.  This  is  a  missionary,  as 
well  as  a  colonial  diocese.  Mission  work  was  begun 


n  1862  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  J.  Stringer. 
Che  first  Bishop  (Dr.  G.  Smith),  the  third  (Dr. 
ffiRDON)  and  the  fourth  (Dr.  IIoare)  were  all 
J.M.S.  missionaries.  Bishop  Hoare  was  drowned 
q  a  typhoon  in  1906,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bishop 
j  and  ee..  In  Hongkong,  the  Chinese  Church  is 
elf -supporting  with  Chinese  clergy.  The  Mission, 
.esides  supporting  day  schools,  is  responsible  for 
our  institutions,  which  are  now  in  connection  with 
longkong  University,  viz.,  St.  Stephen’s  College, 
ounded  1903,  which  is  almost  self-supporting  :  St. 
>aul’s  College  (1850)  for  the  training  of  clergy  and 
atechists  :  St.  Stephen’s  Girls’  College,  and  St. 
"ohn’s  Hostel. 

Work  is  also  carried  on  on  the  mainland,  four 
jentres  being  open  in  Kuangtung  Province,  namely 
lanton  (1898),- Kowloon,  where  there  is  a  Girls, 
irphanage,  Lim-chou  fu0«(19O2),  and  Pakhoi 


At  Canton  the  mission  has  an  interest  in  the 
Lion  Theological  College,  opened  in  1914;  and 
intains  both  boys’  and  girls’  schools.  At  Pakhoi, 
ire  are  mens’  and  womens’  hospitals,  two 
Turns  for  lepers,  and  boys’  and  girls’  schools. 

Diocese  of  West  China.  In  1891  the  Rev. 
H.  Horsburgh  with  a  party  of  fifteen,  arrive 
Ssuchffian  to  open  work  on  lines  similar  to  those 
the  China  Inland  Mission.  Great  difficulty  was 
perienced  in  getting  a  footing,  but  in  1894 
iung  pa  $$  was  occupied,  and  other  towns 
3rtly  after.  Until  1895,  the  West  China  Mission 
jS  part  of  the  Mid-China  Diocese,  the  Bishop 
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being  resident  in  Hangchow  nearly  two  thousand 
miles  away ;  but,  in  that  year,  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Cassels,  who  had  been  working  in  the  C.I.M.,  was 
consecrated  the  first  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  West 
China.  As  in  the  case  of  other  Ssuch‘uan  missions, 
work  has  been  often  hindered  by  disturbances, 
such  as  the  riots  of  1895  and  1898  :  and  in  1900, 
under  consular  orders,  all  the  staff  withdrew  to  the 
coast.  Other  disturbances  took  place  in  1909,  1911, 
and  1913. 

Bishop  Cassels  has  episcopal  jurisdiction  over 
both  C.M.S.  and  C.I.M.  missionaries  in  Ssuch/uan. 
In  1916,  the  mission  reported  13  foreign-manned 
stations,  including  Chengtu  and  Chungking.  The 
work  is  mainly  evangelistic.  There  is  a  Diocesan 
Training  College  at  Pao  ningf^'ifC  and  a  hospital 
at  Mien  chou  ff,  jtj  (1911)  as  well  as  boys’  and  girls’ 
schools,  and  the  Mission  co-operates  in  a  Hostel 
in  Chengtu,  as  also  in  the  West  China  University. 

Diocese  of  Kuangsi-Hunan.  This  was  formed 
in  1909  out  of  the  d-iocese  of  Victoria  and  embraces 
Hunan,  south  of  lat.  28°  and  Kuangsi  north  of  the 
West  River.  Archdeacon  W.  Banister  was  con¬ 
secrated  its  first  bishop. 

In  1899  the  Rev.  L.  Byrde  and  his  wife  were 
sent  to  Kueilin,  and  the  first  convert  there  was 
received  in  1902. 

In  1903  Yung  chou  fu  xfc  i*1  Hunan  was 
occupied  ;  Heng-chou  fu  ftj jiff  fif  in  1910  ;  and  in  1911 
Hsiang  tan  JjJjpgL  was  taken  over  from  the  American 
Church  (Protestant  Episcopal). 

In  1910,  serious  riots  broke  out  at  CITangsha 
the  capital,  and  all  mission  buildings  were  burnt ; 
and  under  consular  orders  the  workers  at  Yung 
chou  fu  retired  for  a  time  to  Hankow. 

The  work  is  chiefly  evangelistic,  but  at  Kueilin 
medical  work  is  done,  and  elementary  schools  have 
been  opened  in  several  places. 

The  C.  E.  Zenana  Missionary  Society  began 
work  in  Fukien  in  1884,  when  Miss  Gough  arrived, 
who  afterwards  married  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ho  are.  The 
C.E.Z.M.S.  ladies  now  (1917)  number  forty,  and 
of  these  three  are  qualified  medical  practitioners  and 
eight  are  trained  nurses.  Two  of  the  latter  work  in 
the  Native  Hospital  at  Foochow,  which  is  support¬ 
ed  locally.  The  Womens’  Hospitals  are  at  Foo¬ 
chow,  Dong  Kai,  and  Lo  Yuan ;  and  more  or  less 
dispensary  work  is  done  at  all  the  stations  (eleven 
in  number)  where  the  C.E.Z.M.S.  works,  in 
addition  to  evangelistic  work  among  the  women 
and  schools. 

The  Kuangsi-Hunan  diocese  also  has  2  agents 
of  the  Society.  The  statistics  of  the  C.E.Z.M.S. 
are  included  in  those  of  the  C.M.S. 


Statistics  for 

year 

ending  June  1, 

1916. 

Dioceses  of  (a)  S. 

China ; 

(b)  Kuangsi ; 

(c)  Fukien  ; 

(d)  Chekiang 

;  (e) 

W. 

China. 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

Totals 

Foreign  clergy 
Foreign  unord¬ 

14 

9 

22 

18 

17 

80 

ained  workers 
and  women 

36 

12 

81 

65 

41 

235 

Chinese  clergy 

7 

0 

20 

24 

0 

51 

Statistics  to 

December  31,  1915. 

Chinese  unord¬ 

ained  Assist¬ 
ants  &  women 

150 

30 

694 

.  175 

64 

1,113 

Communicants  1,292 

214 

5,167 

2,556 

551 

9,780 

Non-communi- 

cant  members  1,408 

125 

5,850 

3,245 

319 

10,947 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Edinburgh. 

Works  in  Ichang  and  neighbourhood. 

The  first  missionaries  of  this  Society  to  China 
were  the  Rev.  Geo.  Cockburn,  M.A.  and  three 
colporteurs,  the  latter  being  partly  supported  by 
the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland.  The  party 
arrived  at  Ichang  in  1878.  In  1890  Dr.  W.  Pirie, 
the  first  medical  missionary,  arrived,  but  died  in 
1893. 

It  was  not  till  1890  that  the  Mission  was  able 
to  put  up  its  own  buildings  including  a  dispensary 
and  hospital.  In  1891  a  riot  occurred  which 
compelled  the  missionaries  to  retire  for  a  time. 
In  1897  the  first  workers  of  the  Women’s  Association 
for  Foreign  Missions  arrived,  and  in  1917  there  are 
five  of  its  representatives  in  the  field,  superintend¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  evangelistic  work,  girls’  day  and 
boarding  schools,  industrial  work,  an  orphanage 
and  a  Women’s  Bible  School.  In  1915,  this 
Auxiliary  built  the  Buchanan  Memorial  Flospital 
for  Women  and  Children. 

Owing  to  the  many  changes  in  the  small  staff, 
it  was  not  till  1898  that  settled  out-stations  were 
occupied.  In  1917,  there  are  fifteen  of  these,  the 
chief  being  I-tu  'f£  about  30  miles  from  Ichang. 
In  1901,  a  fine  new  hospital  and  church,  with 

residences,  were  erected  outside  the  city.  Shortly 
after  this  a  Theological  Institution  and  High 
School  was  begun,  and  there  are  primary  schools 
in  1917  with  about  200  pupils. 

Statistics  for  1915-6. 

Foreign  missionaries  .  15 

Chinese  staff  .  28 

Communicants .  524 

Non-communicant  members  ...  368 

CHUSAN  chou  shan,  ship  hills,  a  group 

of  about  one  hundred  islands,  all  hilly  and  fertile. 
The  chief  island  is  Chusan  itself ;  it  is  about 
20  miles  long  and  6  at  its  greatest  width.  On  it 
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stands  Tinghai,  the  governmental  capital  of  the 
archipelago.  East  of  the  main  island  lies  the 
famous  P‘u  t£o  ( q.v .). 

In  1700  the  East  India  Company  had  a  factory 
at  Ting-hai,  and  in  1703  a  special  mission  was  sent 
there  with  a  view  to  opening  up  trade  with  Che¬ 
kiang,  and  establishing  a  factory  at  Ting-hai  or 
Ningpo.  Flint  [q. v. )  was  the  hea.d  of  the  mission, 
which  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  authorities 
in  Canton.  It  is  possible  however  that  after 
Flint’s  visit  to  Tientsin  trade  with  Ningpo  might 
have  been  permitted,  if  Flint  had  not  ventured 
there  a  second  time  without  permission. 

One  of  the  objects  of  Macartney's  Mission 
was  to  obtain  permission  to  trade  at  Chusan. 

Chusan  has  several  times  been  in  possession 
of  the  British.  It  was  first  taken  in  1840,  and 
again  in  1842,  when  it  was  held  till  the  payment 
of  the  indemnity  agreed  on  in  the  Nanking  treaty,  j 
It  was  taken  again  in  1860. 

In  the  forties,  when  Great  Britain  might  have 
claimed  either  Chusan  or  Hongkong  or  both  for 
her  own,  there  were  many  who  held  strongly  that 
Chusan  would  be  the  better  possession.  There  are 
probably  some  who  think  so  still,  in  spite  of  the  i 
splendid  success  of  Hongkong. 

By  the  Convention  of  Bocca  Tigris,  made  by 
Davis  in  1846,  China  was  bound  never  to  cede  the 
islands  to  any  other  power. 

CH‘U,  STATE  OF, /if,  also  written  TS‘U,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Chou 
feudal  States.  The  fief  was  granted  by  the  second 
of  the  Chou  rulers  with  the  title  Viscount  -jf*, 
b.c.  1077.  The  family  name  was  Mi  The  title 
of  King  was  sometimes  usurped,  and  CITu  must  be 
regarded,  like  Ch‘in,  as  both  feudal  State  and  in¬ 
dependent  Empire;  it  was  subject  to  Chou  only 
when  it  suited  to  be  so. 

The  position  of  CITu  was  south  of  the  orthodox  i 
States,  a  buffer-state  between  China  and  all  the 
barbarian  South.  It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  as  far  as  its  administration  and 
capitals  were  concerned  it  was  never  south  of  the 
Yang-tze.  Its  first  cajiital  was  above  the  I-chang 
gorges ;  a  later  one  was  C-hing-chou  fu  in  the  present 
Hupei;  thecouiitry  extended  eastward  to  the  sea. 
All  this  territory  was  named  The  Jungle, Ching  jflj. 
a  name  which  is  still  seen  in  Ching-chou  fu  and  is 
used  as  the  literary  name  of  Hupei.  It  was  into 
this  Jungle  that  the  two  princes  went  who  founded 
the  State  of  Wu  [q.v.),  which  later  lay  between 
CITu  and  the  sea.  The  administrative  part  in  the 
north  was  Chinese,  but  the  mass  of  population 
southward  would  be  barbarian.  The  people  of 
CITu  are  spoken  of  as  bearded  ;  no  Odes  from  CITu 
are  included  by  Confucius  in  the  Shih  Ching ;  the 
CITu  laws  were  very  severe  and  the  rule  was 


tyrannical  and  absolute.  In  later  times  CITu 
produced  a  certain  amount  of  high-class  literature, 
but  this  may  be  put  down  to  her  policy  of  annexing 
minor  Chinese  States.  (See  Elegies  of  Ch‘u ;  and 
Li  Sao ). 

It  became  the  Protector  State  in  b.c.  638. 
towards  the  end  of  the  Feudal  period  it  waged 
bloody  wars  with  Wu,  which  it  extinguished  in  438, 
with  Ch‘i  and  finally  with  CITin,  between  whom 
and  itself  lay  the  last  fight  for  the  Empire.  Ch/in 
finally  conquered  in  b.c.  222. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified. 

CHUTi^tt.  See  Yung  Lo. 

CH‘U  TZ‘U.  See  Elegies  of  Chlu, 

CFPU  YUAN  MM  also  called  CH‘U  P'hNG, 
M  ^  >  a  loyal  minister  of  the  CITu  State.  He  was 
a  great  favourite  till  displaced  by  a  rival.  He 
then  wrote  a  poem  Li  Sao  [q.v.),  still  famous, 
to  warn  his  sovereign,  but  the  warning  was 
disregarded,  with  the  result  that  the  Prince,  war¬ 
ring  against  CITin,  was  captured.  CiTu  Yuan  found 
himself  no  more  in  favour  with  the  succeeding  ruler, 
and  he  drowned  himself  in  the  Mi  lo  'THU  river, 
b.c.  295.  The  Dragon-Boat  Festival  is  in  his 
honour,  when  rice  is  thrown  on  the  water  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  his  spirit.  See  Dragon  Boat. 

Giles  :  Biographical  Dictionary ;  etc. 

GHU  Y  U A N - G H A N G  .  See  Hung  Wu, 

CINCLINAE,  the  Dippers,  a  Sub-family  of 
Turdidae;  The  following  are  known  in  China, 

Cinclus  pallasii ,  Pallas’  Dipper,  Manchuria, 
Chihli.  C.  souliei,  South  China  to  Yangtze.  C. 
marila,  Formosa.  C.  asiaticus,  SsuclTuan.  C. 
cashmiriensis ,  SsuclTuan,  Kansu. 

CiNCALAN.  a  name  in  the  Catalan  Atlas 

*  » 

[q.v.).  It  is  the  Arabic  Sin  Kilan,  the  name  given 
by  Arabs  and  Persians  to  Canton.  In  Odoric  a 
dozen  whimsical  variants  of  the  name  are  used. 

CINNABAR,  See  Minerals. 

CIRC! AN.  See  C’herchen. 

CISTERCIANS.  See  Trappists. 

CITRUS.  See  Oranges. 

CIVETS.  Several  species  are  mentioned  by 
S  win  hoe  from  S.  China,  including  Viverra  zibetha 
L.,  the  Indian  Civet,  from  Canton  to  near  Shang¬ 
hai,  in  the  Chusan  Islands  and  Hainan;  Viverricula 
malaccensis  Gm.,  the  Little  Spotted  Civet,  common 
in  S.  China,  Hainan  and  Formosa;  Paguma  larvata, 
the  Gem-faced  Civet,  in  Kuangtung,  Fukien  and 
Formosa. 

Swinhoe  :  Catalogue  of  the  Mammals  of  China, 
etc.,  P.Z.S.,  1870. 

CLAIRVOYANTS  are  common  in  S.  China, 
and  are  much  consulted  by  Chinese  who  wish  to 
communicate  with  the  dead.  The  deity  appealed 
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to  by  incantation  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  the 
Pleiades.  A.  fairly  fall  description  of  the  mode  of 
procedure  is  given  by  Eitel  in  Notes  cmcl  Queries, 
vol.  2,  p.  19,  and  in  Dore,  Becherches  sur  les 
Superstitions  en  Chine,  vol.  1,  p.  139. 

CLASSICS.  The  present  arrangement  of  the 
classical  books  of  China  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  Sung  dynasty.  It  includes  nine 
works,  five  being  called  ching  and  four  being 
called  m  shu.  Ching  signifies  first  the  warp 
threads  of  a  web  ;  then,  what  is  regular  and  assures 
regularity.  In  regard  to  books  it  indicates  they 
are  authoritative  on  their  subjects.  The  five  Ching 
are  canonical  works,  to  be  received  as  law.  Shu 
merely  means  writings  or  books. 

The  five  Ching  are  1,  I  Ching  or  Booh  of 
Changes.  2,  Shu  Ching  |§:  or  Booh  of  History. 
3,  Shih  Ching  or  Booh  of  Odes.  4,  Li  Chi 

IE  or  Becord  of  Bites.  5,  Ch‘un  Ch‘iu  ^  ^ 
Spring  and  Autumn. 

Of  these  only  the  Ch‘un  Ch‘iu  can  properly  be 
considered  as  the  work  of  Confucius.  The  I  Ching 
has  appendices  by  him. 

The  expression  the  Four  Books  is  an 

abbreviation  for  the  Books  of  the  Four  Philosophers, 
They  are,  1,  Lun  Yil  sa  or  Confucian 
Analects;  it  is  occupied  with  the  sayings  of  Con¬ 
fucius.  2,  Ta  Hsiieh  The  Great  Learning, 

supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Tseng,  a  disciple  of 
Confucius.  3,  Chung  Yung  /|j  Doctrine  of  the 
Mean,  ascribed  to  K‘ung  Ciii  grandson  of  Con¬ 
fucius.  4,  Meng-tzu,  The  ivories  of  Mencius. 

This  arrangement  is  defective,  inasmuch  as  the 
Ta  Hsiieh  and  Chung  Yung  are  found  In  the  Li  Chi, 
being  respectively  Book  42  and  Book  31  in  that 
work. 

The  oldest  enumeration  gives  only  the  five 
Ching,  sometimes  made  six  Ching  by  the  addition 
of  the  Yo  Chi  Becord  of  Music,  now  one  of 

the  Books  in  Li  Chi. 

Another  enumeration  gave  nine  Ching,  and  in 
the  famous  compilation  of  the  Classics  by  the 
second  emperor  of  the  T‘ang  there  are  thirteen 
Ching;  viz.,  I ;  Shih;  Shu;  three  editions  of 
Ch‘un  Ch‘  iu  with  annotations  by  Tso-ch‘iit  Ming 
Kung-yang  Kao  ,q,  and  Ku-liang 

chTh  ^  ;  Li  Chi;  Chou  Li  J*J  |g  ;  /  Li  f|  jjf| 
Lun  Yii  ggj  §|J  ;  Erh  Ya  $|,  a  dictionary;  Hsiao 
Ching  ,  Classic  of  Filial  Piety;  and  Meng-tzu. 

Of  these  Mencius,  Lun  Yii,  Ta  Hsiieh,  Chung 
Yung  and  Hsiao  Ching,  were  spoken  of  as  Hsiao 
Ching,  /j>  Smaller  classics. 

The  only  complete  translation  of  the  Four 
Books  and  Five  Ching  is  the  English  translation  by 
Lecge,  a  ‘monument  of  Anglo-Chinese  scholarship.’ 

See  sejiarate  articles  on  each. 


CLEPSYDRA,  keng.lou,  the  water-clock, 
an  apparatus  for  marking  time  by  the  leakage  of 
water  from  an  arrangement  of  jars.  There  was 
formerly  one  called  T‘ung  lou  hu  in  the  Drum 
Tower  at  Peking;  and  there  is  one  still  in  use  at 
Canton,  said  to  be  eight  centuries  old.  It  consists 
of  four  copper  jars  placed  on  steps,  and  the  water 
trickles  down  to  the  lowest,  where  a  floating 
indicator  marks  the  hour.  It  is  arranged  to  run 
for  twelve  hours. 

CLIPPERS,  vessels  built  for  speed  and  used 
in  the  opium  and  tea  trade  in  the  thirties  and 
onward  of  last  century.  The  earliest  were 
American,  for  while  the  British  trade  was  a 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  there  was 
no  need  in  it  for  haste,  and  the  East  Indiamen 
were  known  as  ‘  tea  waggons.’ 

After  the  E.  I.  Co.  charter  ceased  in  1834 
competition  began  in  the  building  and  sailing  of 
fast  ships ;  betting  encouraged  racing ;  in  1856 
began  the  custom  of  paying  each  season  a  premium 
of  £1  per  ton  of  freight  to  the  tea-ship  first 
reaching  London. 

In  the  sixties,  British  designers  and  builders 
had  beaten  the  American  from  the  field,  and 
competition  then  became  keen  between  the  Clyde 
and  Aberdeen.- 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  use  of 
steam  brought  the  clipper  trade  to  an  end. 

Lubbock  :  The  China  Clippers;  Glasgow,  1914. 

r 

CLOISONNE,  from  French  cloison,  a  partition, 
enamel-work  made  by  soldering  to  a  metal  ground 
a  narrow  ribbon  of  copper,  silver,  or  gold,  following 
an  intricate  design  or  pattern,  so  as  to  divide  the 
surface  into  cells.  The  workman  fills  in  the  cells 
with  moistened  enamel  colours,  and  then  fires  the 
piece,  several  firings  being  required  to  completely 
fill  the  cells  and  correct  any  pitting  of  the 
surface.  He  then  polishes  wfith  pumice  and  cleans 
with  charcoal.  The  art  was  probably  introduced 
by  Arabs  in  the  Yuan  dynasty  and  was  called 
Fo  long  ch‘ien  jfl$  ?  or  Byzantine  incrusted  work 
(see  fa  Icin).  During  the  Ming  dynasty  there  was 
an  important  revival  in  the  art,  which  was  called 
Ching  t‘ai  lan  jfi  cloisonne.  K‘ang  Hsi 

cloisonne  resembles  it.  The  work  of  the  ChTen 
Lung  period  is  more  finished  and  more  harmonious 
in  colouring. 

Bushell  :  Chinese  Art;  Paleologue  :  H Art 
chinois. 

CLOVES  T  ting  hsiang,  nail  incense;  so 
called  because  the  shape  resembles  a  Chinese  nail, 
X-  Chao  Ju-kua  says  that  officials  at  Court  had 
to  have  them  in  the  mouth  when  speaking  to  the 
Emperor.  They  are  chiefly  produced  in  the 
Moluccas. 
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COAL.  The  first  mention  of  coal  in  Chinese 
literature  is  by  Liu  An  gij  *£  (Huai  Nan-tzu)  who 
died  b.c.  122.  He  calls  it  ping  Van  ice- 

charcoal,  it  has  also  been  termed  Vu  ±  Van  earth - 
charccal,  shih  iff  Van,  stone-charcoal  and  mei  ‘Mi- 
See  Minerals. 

COAL  HILL  M  [W  mei  shan,  also  called 
Ching  shan  ^  jfi  Prospect  Hill  and  Wan  sui  shan 
Wt  jU  >  a  hill  in  the  grounds  north  of  the  palace  in 
Peking ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  mass  of  coal  stored  there 
for  use  in  case  of  siege.  Its  height  is  about  150 
feet;  there  are  five  or  six  pavilions,  etc.,  on  it, 
built  in  the  Ming  period  :  the  hill  itself  dates  from 
the  Yuan  dynasty.  It  was  on  this  hill  that  the 
last  Ming  emperor  hanged  himself. 

Favier  :  Peking. 

COCCYGES,  an  Order  which  contains  the 
Cuckoos,  Zcmclostomus  tristis,  met  with  in  Hainan. 
Centropus  sinensis,  the  Common  Coucal  or  Crow- 
Pheasant,  resident  in  Hainan  and  in  the  southern 
provinces  as  far  as  Chekiang.  C.  bengalensis, 
resident  in  Hainan  and  Formosa  and  the  southern 
provinces.  Eudynamis  honorata,  the  Indian  Koel, 
is  a  common  bird  in  Hainan  and  S.  China,  and 
travels  to  N.  Anhui.  Coccystes  coromandus ,  the 
red-winged  Crested  Cuckoo,  is  found  in  S.  China, 
to  the  valley  of  the  Yangtze,  and  probably  goes 
further  north.  Surniculus  lugubris,  the  Drongo 
Cuckoo,  passes  the  summer  in  central  China. 
Cacomantis  merulinus,  the  Rufous-bellied  Cuckoo, 
is  found  in  S.  China  during  part  of  the  year,  from 
Ssuch'uan  to  Fukien,  and  in  Hainan.  Chrysococcyx 
maculatus,  the  Emerald  Cuckoo,  a  very  small  bird, 
is  found  in  SsuclTuan  and  in  Hainan.  Hierococcyx 
sparverioides,  S.  China  to  the  Yangtze ;  H.  hypery- 
thrus,  in  East  China.  Cuculus  micropterus,  the 
Indian  Cuckoo,  occurs  in  S.  China  to  the  Yangtze 
valley.  C .  ccinorus,  the  Common  Cuckoo  of 
Europe,  common  all  over  China.  C.  saturatus,  the 
Himalayan  Cuckoo,  in  all  parts  of  China  in  summer. 
C.  polio cephalus ,  a  small  cuckoo  found  in  S.  China 
in  the  summer,  to  the  Yangtze  valley. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine; 
(Cuculides). 

COCKCHAFER  AFFAIR.  A  lieutenant  of 
H.M.  gunboat  Cockchafer  was  pelted  by  villagers 
while  rowing  with  some  of  his  men  on  the  river 
near  Swatow  in  1868.  He  landed,  and  the  villagers 
fired  at  the  boat’s  crew.  The  fire  was  returned 
and  the  British  then  pulled  away,  but  a  thousand 
villagers  intercepted  them  and  wounded  eleven  at 
once  by  firing  from  the  high  banks.  The  boat 
only  got  past  after  eleven  Chinese  had  been  killed 
and  many  wounded.  Being  unable  to  get  any 
apology  through  the  officials,  a  small  squadron  was 
sent  up  the  river,  H.B.M.  Consul  Alabaster 
accompanying  it;  and  on  January  29,  four  hundred 


and  fifty  men  were  landed  and  burned  two  villages 
with  no  casualties,  and  with  little  loss  to  the 
enemy.  A  Chinese  gunboat  present  tacitly  ap¬ 
proved,  and  the  authorities  were  probably  pleased 
to  have  the  unmanageable  people  taught  a  lesson. 
The  effect  in  Swatow  was  said  to  be  excellent,  as 
the  turbulent  villagers  had  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  invincible. 

COCKS  hung  chi,  are  supposed,  on  the 

evidence  of  the  Shan  II  ai  Ching,  to  protect  houses 
from  fire.  The  picture  of  a  red  cock  is  therefore 
often  seen  stuck  on  a  house  wall.  Since  ghosts 
retire  about  sunrise  it  is  supposed  the  cock  chases 
them ;  hence  it  is  a  potent  demonifuge,  used  at 
funerals  and  weddings  :  a  white  cock  is  put  on  the 
coffin  in  funeral  processions  to  clear  the  road  of 
demons.  Dore  :  Pecherches  sur  les  Superstitions. 

CO- HONG,  the  foreign  name  for  the  guild  of 
merchants  at  Canton,  formed  in  1720,  no  doubt 
with  official  support,  superseding  the  Emperor’s 
Merchant  ( q.v .)  who  had  been  appointed  in  1702. 
The  guild  proceeded  to  regulate  the  prices  at  which 
goods  were  to  be  sold  to  foreign  merchants,  and 
the  supercargoes  protested  and  refused  to  do  busi¬ 
ness.  It  was  abolished,  but  almost  immediately 
revived.  In  1755  orders  were  given  that  abso¬ 
lutely  all  trade  with  foreign  ships  must  be  through 
the  Guild. 

The  Co-hong  was  unmercifully  squeezed  by  the 
officials  with  the  result  that  in  1771,  many  of 
the  merchants  were  bankrupt  and  it  was  dissolved. 
This  was  said  to  be  done  in  the  foreign  merchants’ 
interests,  and  cost  them  Tls.  100,000.  In  1782,  a 
body  of  twelve  or  thirteen  merchants  was  char¬ 
tered  called  the  Hong  merchants;  it  was  the  Co¬ 
hong  under  a  new  name  and  is  often  called  by 
the  old.  It  formed  the  only  means  by  which  the 
foreign  traders  could  communicate  with  the 
government.  The  Viceroy  both  took  the  Hong 
merchants’  money  and  held  them  entirely  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  the  foreigners  did  ;  and  the  foreigners 
on  the  other  hand  were  full  of  protest  and  rebel¬ 
lion  ;  the  Co-hong  was  thus  between  the  hammer 
and  the  anvil.  They  undoubtedly  got  their  reward  ; 
it  was  worth,  in  one  case,  an  entrance  fee  of  Tls. 
200,000  to  become  a  Hong  merchant ;  when  Canton 
had  to  pay  a  ransom  one  member  of  the  Co-hong 
gave  a  million  taels  from  his  own  purse;  and 
Howqua,  the  best-known  of  them,  estimated  his 
wealth  in  1834  at  twenty-six  million  dollars. 
These  figures  show  the  enormous  difficulties  un¬ 
der  which  foreign  trade  was  carried  on  for  a  cent¬ 
ury,  and  indicate  one  factor  among  the  many 
which  produced  the  so-called  Opium  War. 

The  integrity  of  the  dealings  between  the 
Company  and  the  Co-hong  seems  to  have  been 
remarkable,  though  on  the  other  hand  it  seems  to 
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have  been  common  for  Merchants  to  fail  for 
millions  which  would  then  be  repaid  in  instalments 
without  interest. 

The  Nanking  Treaty  abolished  the  system 
and  repaid  to  British  subjects  three  million  dollars 
owing  by  insolvent  Hong  Merchants. 

Eames  :  The  English  in  China;  Mouse  :  In¬ 
ternational  relations  of  the  Chinese  Empire; 
Eitel  :  Europe  in  China . 

COLAO  (or  Ko  lao).  See  Grand  Secretary. 

COLLEDGE,  THOMAS  R ,,  a  surgeon  of  the 
East  India  Company,  who,  in  1827  opened  at  his 
own  expense  an  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  Macao. 
After  the  first  year  the  expense  was  met  by  the 
foreign  community.  It  was  the  first  institution  for 
the  relief  of  indigent  natives  which  was  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  of  foreigners,  though 
some  medical  work  among  Chinese  had  been  done 
in  1805  by  Mr.  Alexander  Pearson  and  in  1820 
by  Mr.  Livingstone,  both  surgeons  of  the  East 
India  Company.  In  1838  he  became  with  Drs. 
Parker  and  Bridgman  the  founder  of  the  Medical 
Missionary  Society  in  China,  the  first  such  Society 
to  be  formed.  He  was  President  of  it  for  forty 
years. 

Chinnery  painted  a  picture  representing  him 
engaged  in  his  good  work.  He  died  in  England 
in  1879.  See  Earlier ,  Peter. 

COLLSE,  DAVID,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  November  8, 
1821,  and  reached  Malacca  on  June  26,  1822,  having 
delayed  two  months  in  Madras  where  Mrs. 
Collie  died.  In  1827  he  became  Principal  of  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College.  The  next  year  his  health 
gave  way  as  the  result  of  heavy  work,  and  he  was 
sent  to  Singapore,  but  died  on  the  way,  when  only 
one  day  at  sea,  February  27,  1828.  His  works  in 
English  are  (1)  An  Abridgement  of  Sacred  History, 
Malacca,  1826,  written  for  the  use  of  the  students 
in  the  College,  (2)  The  Chinese  Classical  works , 
commonly  called  the  four  Books,  translated  and 
illustrated  with  notes,  Malacca,  1828 ;  this  work 
was  published  after  his  death. 

(Wylie)  :  Memorials  of  Protestant  Mission¬ 
aries  to  the  Chinese. 

GOLLINSON,  SAM.  See  Seng-ko-lin-hsin. 

GOLGIS  HO  UN,  ARCHIBALD  ROSS,  was 

born  in  March,  1848,  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  1871  he  entered  the  Indian  Public  Works 
Department.  In  1881-82  he  travelled  from  Canton 
to  Bhamo,  seeking  the  best  route  for  a  railway, 
and  wrote  the  account  of  the  journey  in  Across 
Chryse.  He  has  been  Times  correspondent  in  the 
Far  East  and  elsewhere,  and  has  travelled  much  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  His  published  works  are 
numerous;  those  connected  with  China  are  Across 
Chryse,  1883;  Amongst  the  Shans,  1885;  Report-  on 


Railway  Communications  between  India  and  China 
(joint  author),  1885;  China  in  Transformation , 
1898;  The  “  Overland  ”  to  China,  1900. 

He  died  December  18,  1914. 

C0LUM3AE,  The  Order  of  birds  which 
includes  the  Pigeons  and  Doves.  The  following 
are  the  species  known  in  China.  Treron  nipalensis, 
in  Hainan.  T.  formosae,  in  S.  Formosa.  Spheno- 
cercus  sororius,  in  Formosa,  and  at  Shaweishan. 
Osmotreron  bicincta,  in  Hainan.  C arpophaga  aenca, 
the  Green  Imperial  Pigeon,  and  C.  griseicapilla, 
both  in  Hainan.  Dendrotreron  hodgsonii,  the 
Speckled  Wood-Pigeon,  in  W.  SsuclTuan  in  the 
mountains.  Alsocomus  pulchricollis ,  the  Ashy 
Wood-Pigeon,  in  the  interior  of  Formosa.  Columba 
intermedia,  the  Indian  Blue  Rock-Pigeon,  in  the 
northern  half  of  China.  C.  rupestris ,  the  Blue 
Hill-Pigeon,  the  commonest  species  in  the  north 
and  west  of  China,  C.  punicea,  Hainan.  Macro- 
pygia  tusalia ,  the  Bar-tailed  C’uckoo-Dove,  in 
Mu-p‘in  and  N.W.  Fukien,  and  M.  minor  in  Hainan. 
Chalcophaps  indica,  the  Bronze-winged  Dove,  in 
Hainan,  Formosa,  Yunnan  and  W.  Ssuch'uan. 
Turtur  orientalis,  the  Eastern  Turtle-Dove,  Formosa, 
all  China  and  Mongolia.  T.  chinensis,  Central  and 
South  China,  Formosa,  Hainan.  T.  risorius,  the 
Indian  Ring-Dove,  N.  China,  occasionally  on  Yang¬ 
tze  and  in  Fukien,  the  borders  of  Mongolia,  and 
S.  Shensi.  T.  h  until  is,  the  Red  Turtle-Dove,  S. 
China. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

COMMERCIAL  PR  ESS,  TH  E,  a  printing  firm 
established  in  Shanghai  in  1896  with  a  couple  of 
presses.  It  began  later  to  publish  school  text-books, 
and  was  registered  in  the  Board  of  Commerce  as  a 
limited  Company,  one  of  the  first  of  such  institutions 
in  China.  It  is  a  purely  Chinese  business,  with 
a  capital  of  two  million  Mex.  dollars.  Its  total 
number  of  employes  is  2,800,  and  these  are  treated 
on  Christian  principles ;  meals,  hospital,  savings- 
bank,  Sunday  rest,  etc.,  etc.,  being  all  features  of 
the  firm’s  policy.  The  founders  were  Christian 
men,  the  management  is  done  in  a  Christian  spirit, 
and  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Company  is  never  to 
publish  anything  of  an  anti-Christian  character. 

CGMPAGNIE  DE  LA  CHINE,  LA,  a  Com¬ 
pany  with  the  monopoly  of  French  trade  with 
China.  There  were  three  of  these  Companies 
formed  one  after  the  other.  The  first  was  founded 
in  1660  by  the  efforts  of  a  Rouen  merchant  named 
Fermanel.  The  rules  stated  that  the  principal 
idea  of  the  Society  was  to  facilitate  the  passage 
of  bishops  appointed  by  the  Pope  for  the'conver- 
sion  of  China.  The  king,  Louis  XIY,  under 
Mazarin’s  influence,  encouraged  the  enterprise  by 
the  promise  of  prizes  to  returning  ships,  but  there 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  issued  any  letters-pat- 
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ent.  The  Fronde,  however,  and  the  war  with 
Spain  had  made  money  scarce,  the  necessary  cap¬ 
ital  was  not  to  be  got,  and  the  Society  V evanouit 
faute  de  capitaux.’ 

After  the  return  of  the  Amphitrite  (q.v.)  from 
her  first  voyage  to  China,  a  second  ‘Company  of 
China'  was  established  and  registered  on  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  1700,  and  in  October  1705,  letters-patent 
were  obtained.  After  a  short  existence,  embit¬ 
tered  by  many  disputes  and  a  great  lack  of  pro¬ 
fits,  the  king  took  from  the  Society  its  monopoly 
in  1711. 

In  1712  a  new  Company  was  formed,  named, 
like  the  second  one,  the  Compagnie  Royale  de  la 
Chine,  and  the  next  year  letters-patent  were  issued 
establishing  the  Society’s  monopoly  for  fifty  years. 
The  Company  was,  however,  killed  the  very  next 
year  by  the  protectionist  policy  of  the  government, 
for  its  ships  returned  loaded  with  silk  to  find 
that  in  their  absence  a  decree  had  been  issued  to 
forbid  the  import  of  silk.  The  Company  was 
later  amalgamated  with  the  Compagnie  de  l’lnde. 

Madrolle  :  Les  Premiers  Voyages  francais 
a  la  Chine ;  Belevitch-Stankevitch  :  Le  Gout 
Chinois  en  France. 

COMPOUND,  the  term  generally  used  for  the 
walled  enclosure  within  which  foreigners  live.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain,  but  it  may 
come  from  the  Portuguese  campanha. 

COMPR  ADOR  E,  'g  ^  max  pan,  negotiator  of  j 
purchases ;  from  Portuguese  comprar ,  to  buy.  The 
term  for  the  Chinese  agents  used  by  foreign 
merchants  to  do  their  buying  and  selling. 

CONCESSION,  a  piece  of  ground  leased  by 
the  Chinese  to  a  foreign  government  and  sub  let  i 
to  western  merchants ;  while  a  Settlement  is  an  , 
area  within  which  western  merchants  may  lease 
land  directly  from  the  Chinese  owners — which  is 
generally  done  by  perpetual  lease.  In  either  case 
it  is  understood  that  the  police  control  shall  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  foreign  power  :  a  right  which  the 
power  delegates  to  a  Municipal  Council. 

Bourne  :  Report  of  the  Mission  to  China  of  the 
Blackburn  Chamber  of  Commerce,  p.  15. 

CONCUBINE  ch‘ieh.  Concubinage  is 

recognised  by  Chinese  law,  the  issue  taking  rank 
after  that  of  the  wife  H£  ch‘i.  The  concubines’ 
children  treat  the  wife  as  mother,  mourning  at  her 
death  for  the  full  period  of  27  months ;  while  the 
real  mother  if  she  dies  before  the  wife,  may  only 
be  mourned  for  12  months.  Imperial  concubines 
were  termed  Huang  kuei- fei  Jfr  if  of  the  first 
rank,  kuei  fei  for  the  second,  fei  for  the  third,  pHn 
for  the  fourth  and  kuei  jen  \  for  the  fifth. 

CONFUCIANISM  is  that  body  of  teachings 
culled  by  Confucius  from  the  more  ancient  sages 
of  China,  which  was  commended  and  enforced  by 


his  teaching  and  example,  handed  down  by  his 
immediate  disciples,  consolidated  by  Mencius,  and 
cast  into  its  present  form  by  Chu  II si,  and  which 
has  ever  since  been  the  orthodoxy  of  the  race. 
It  is  spoken  of  both  as  a  religion  and  a  philosophy. 
Most  foreign  critics,  and  some  Chinese,  deny  that 
it  is  a  religion ;  and  as  it  discourages  all  belief  in 
a  Personal  God,  does  not  use  prayer  except  to 
“  inform  ”  the  spirits  of  important  events,  and 
leaves  personal  immortality  out  of  its  scheme, 
except  in  so  far  as  ancestral  rites  are  concerned, 
Confucianism  can  hardly  be  called  a  religion  in  the 
Western  sense  of  the  word. 

There  are,  however,  points  in  the  teachings  of 
Confucius  and  Mencius  which  might  have  develop¬ 
ed  such  a  religion.  For  example,  there  is  evidence 
in  the  Analects  that  Heaven  was  not  an  impersonal 
term  to  Confucius,  that  prayer  was  resorted  to  by 
him,  and  that  his  cautious  attitude  towards  the 
“  spirits  ”  was  based  on  reverence  and  a  sense  of 
limited  knowledge,  rather  than  on  doubts  of  a 
future  existence.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
view  of  their  meaning,  he  is  very  insistent  on  the 
importance  of  sacrificial  rites  to  the  spirits  of  the 
dead. 

In  any  case,  Confucianism  has  at  least  been 
for  millions  a  substitute  for  religion. 

Again,  Confucianism  has  been  described  as  a 
philosophy ;  and  it  is  true  that  by  the  Sung  scholars 
a  cosmogony,  based  on  the  I  Ching,  was  carefully 
thought  out,  and  incorporated  with  the  more 
practical  doctrines.  But  neither  a  system  of 
Philosophy  nor  a  Religion  was  what  Confucius 
had  at  heart;  he  was  interested  in  one  philosophical 
subject  only,  Ethics,  and  chiefly  with  Ethics  as 
applied  to  the  art  of  government ;  and  though  in 
the  course  of  ag^s  his  cult  has  changed  considerably, 
it  has  never  departed  from  the  Master’s  central 
idea.  The  system  of  public  examinations  in  vogue 
till  recent  years  made  proficiency  in  his  teachings, 
or  rather,  a  close  knowledge  of  his  books,  the  sole 
requirement  for  holding  office ;  and  Confucius 
himself  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  at  courts 
trvinff  to  influence  the  rulers,  devoting  himself  to 
teaching  his  pupils  the  art  of  government,  only 
after  he  failed  in  this. 

There  is  historical  evidence  that  with  the  rise 
of  the  Chou  dynasty,  came  a  gradual  cleavage  in 
the  ancient  thought  of  China.  The  main  division, 
more  akin  to  Taoism,  was  inclined  to  the  Shang 
dynasty,  while  the  smaller  division,  which  was  to  be 
by  far  the  more  important,  received  the  support  of 
Confucius,  (whose  favourite  hero  was  Chou  Kung), 
and  was  greatly  developed  through  him. 

In  his  day,  the  Empire  was  in  confusion,  the 
central  government  weak  and  the  feudal  lords  in 
perpetual  strife.  Confucius’  remedy  for  the  ills  of 
the  time  was  education ;  not  a  universal  education, 
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but  that  of  picked  men,  and  even  these  were  to  be 
educated  in  the  first  place  as  officials. 

His  ideas  finally  prevailed,  but  not  without 
encountering  grave  opposition,  both  in  the  “Burn¬ 
ing  of  the  Books”  and  from  rival  theorists.  Taoist 
teachers,  and  such  vigorous  thinkers  as  Mo  Tzu, 
HsiiN  Tzu  and  Yang  Tzu  disputed  with  the 
orthodox  Confucianists ;  Buddhism,  Mohammedan¬ 
ism,  and  in  later  years,  Christianity,  set  up  rival 
systems,  and  all  had  considerable  success.  Yet  all 
put  together  had  but  little  effect  on  China  compared 
with  the  cult  of  Confucius,  which  is  a  wonderful 
reflex  of  the  typical  Chinese  mind,  with  its  dislike 
of  metaphysics  and  its  common-sense  view  of 
morality.  This,  with  the  moral  eminence  of  the 
Sage  himself,  accounts  for  its  becoming  supreme. 

Confucius  left  no  exact  or  ordered  statement 
of  his  doctrines,  his  one  original  work  being  the 
Ch‘un  ch‘iu ,  the  Annals  of  his  native  State.  His 
followers  collected  his  teachings  in  an  unsystematic 
way,  and  also  handed  down  the  classics  he  had 
edited.  As  against  occultism,  and  magical  arts, 
Confucius  emphasized  the  near  and  the  every  day 
duties ;  but  apparently  accepted  without  question 
the  cosmogonical  ideas  of  the  ancients,  their  system 
of  divination  and  their  sacrificial  customs,  from  the 
sacrifice  to  Heaven  or  Shang  Ti  performed  by  the 
Emperor,  down  to  the  ancestral  rites  of  the 
humblest  peasant.  It  was  left  for  later  generations 
to  systematize  the  cult,  and  considerable  changes 
took  place,  though  the  intention  was  merely  to 
expound  the  ancient  doctrine. 

Confucianism  as  we  have  it  is  a  noble  and  self- 
consistent  body  of  ethical  doctrine  based  on  the 
following  principles  : — - 

i.  The  Universe  is  regulated  by  an  Order 
which  is  moral  in  its  essence,  ii.  Man  is  the  crown 
of  things,  the  universe  in  little,  and  as  such  is 
morally  good  by  nature,  with  Heaven-conferred 
power  to  remain  good,  free-will  being  taken  for 
granted.  This  doctrine  is  implicit  in  pre-Confucian 
teachings,' was  re-stated  by  Mencius,  and  is  a  chief 
corner-stone  of  Chinese  thought,  in  spite  of 
Hsfin  Tzu  who  maintained  that  human  nature  is 
evil,  and  Yang  Hsiung,  who  held  that  it  has  both 
good  and  evil  elements.  Mencius  (like  Bishop 
Butler)  believed  that  man  has  egoistic  and  altruistic 
elements,  both  good.  iii.  Men  do  wrong  (1) 
through  lack  of  knowledge  and  (2)  from  the  force 
of  bad  example,  iv.  The  remedies  are  therefore 
education  and  good  example.  The  former  is 
difficult  to  acquire,  and  only  the  few  can  have  it, 
but  if  these  few  are  the  officials,  they  will,  besides 
governing  well,  also  furnish  the  examples  necessary 
for  the  common  people,  v.  The  education  necessary 
for  officials  is  both  inward  and  outward ;  the 
individual  must  rectify  himself  before  he  can 
rectify  others.  The  outward  means  of  development 


are  (1)  the  all-sufficient  teachings  of  the  ancients, 
learnt  by  heart  and  exhaustively  studied,  and  (2) 
a  close  attention  to  all  the  sacrificial  ceremonies 
and  rules  of  decorum  for  social  intercourse,  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  most  meticulous  care  about  small  things, 
even  in  solitude.  (See  Analects,  Book  X,  for  the 
Master’s  punctiliousness).  With  this  may  be  com¬ 
pared  Pascal’s  dictum  that  a  strict  observance  of 
all  the  Church  rituals  is  finally  conducive  to  Christ¬ 
ian  faith  and  piety,  vi.  The  inward  means  to  be 
employed  is  a  constant  reverence  for  one’s  own 
nature  as  a  moral  being,  with  special  emphasis  on 
watchfulness  over  self  in  solitude  when  ordinary 
inhibitions  are  absent.  This  acting  in  secret  as 
though  there  were  witnesses  is  “  Sincerity  ”  as 
taught  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean.  vii.  As  to 
the  contents  of  goodness,  (a)  the  fundamental  virtue 
is  Jen  tu  for  which  our  terms  kindness,  bene¬ 
volence,  sympathy,  fellow-feeling,  etc.,  give  far 
too  poor  a  connotation.  It  is  rather  the  “  Love 
which  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour.”  Such 
words  are  hard  to  define,  and  have  many  uses, 
and  so  we  find  that  Jen  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
foundation  virtue  and  sometimes  for  its  various 
manifestations  in  conduct.  As  elaborated  by 
Mencius,  it  is  the  altruistic  side  of  human  nature 
working  spontaneously,  (b)  The  second  great  virtue 
is  I  §1;  justice  or  righteousness,  which  is  the 
checking  of  the  egoistic  impulses  when  required  in 
the  interests  of  altruism,  (c)  The  third  is  IA  j!g, 
very  inadequately  translated  by  “propriety”;  the 
proper  performance  of  ceremonies  and  rules  of 
decorum  which  have  both  subjective  and  objective 
value,  (d)  The  fourth  is  Ghih  ^ ,  intelligence,  power 
of  sound  judgment  and  discrimination.  These  four 
are  Mencius’  elaboration  of  the  of  Confucius. 
(e)  A  fifth,  II sin  fg,  fidelity  to  one’s  word,  faith¬ 
fulness,  has  been  added,  and  the  five  together  make 
up  the  Wu  chlang  3i  ^  ,  the  five  virtues,  which 
comprise  the  whole  duty  of  man,  and  are  the  moral 
counterpart  of  the  five  elements,  3L  ff  .  The 
Confucian  claim  is  that  when  a  man  educated 
in  the  above  way  takes  office  he  will  be  able  to 
“  renovate  the  people,”  while  if  the  times  are  out 
of  joint  and  office  becomes  intolerable  he  has  a 
fountain  of  strength  in  himself  and  can  “  go  his 
way  alone.” 

The  comparison  of  such  a  moral  system  with 
that  of  Stoicism  has  often  been  made.  Its  limit¬ 
ations  are  also  obvious.  Confucius  did  not  diagnose 
correctly  the  moral  situation  of  man.  The  problem 
of  evil  is  not  faced  ;  if  is  scarcely  evaded  so  much 
as  ignored.  Confucianism  has  also  failed  to  satisfy 
the  deepest  instincts  of  the  human  heart,  and 
Buddhism  and  Taoism  have  had  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  morality  taught 
is  high  and  noble  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  uprightness 
of  human  nature  has  made  for  democracy ;  the 
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evils  of  a  priesthood  have  been  avoided,  the  officials 
from  the  Emperor  downward  being  the  priests. 
No  divination  is  practised  in  Confucian  temples; 
idolatry  is  discountenanced,  even  the  multiplication 
of  images  of  Confucius  being  discouraged ;  while 
the  insistence  on  filial  piety  is  the  greatest  moral 
asset  of  the  race.  The  cult  has  held  together  the 
Chinese  social  fabric  for  ages,  and  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  in  shaping  its  future. 

See  Confucius;  Mencius ;  Philosophy,  etc. 

Legge  :  Chinese  Classics;  Faber  :  Systematic 
Digest  of  the  Doctrines  of  Confucius ,  Hongkong, 
1875;  Mind  of  Mencius;  Giles:  Confucianism 
and  its  Rivals ;  Parker  :  China  and  Religion; 
Studies  in  Chinese  Religion;  Suzuki  :  History  of 
Chinese  Philosophy.  [C.E.C.] 

CONFUCIAN  TEMPLE,  3C  jfJf  wen  micio . 

Every  town  in  China  must  have  a  temple  to  the 
Sage — a  prefectural  city  (fu)  which  is  also  the  chief 
city  of  the  chou  or  hsien  thus  possessing  two  or 
three  such  buildings. 

The  plan  is  always  the  same,  three  courts  in 
a  south  to  north  direction,  except  that  the  third 
court  in  some  cases  may  be  placed  east  of  the  second. 
The  main  building,  the  temple  proper,  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  second  court.  The  whole 
enclosure  was  left  without  a  south  gate  until  some 
student  of  the  district  had  gained  the  high  place 
of  chuang  yuan  (q.v.)  ;  this  gate  when  made  (and 
some  other  parts  of  the  temple)  were  only  used  by 
the  Emperor  or  a  chuang  yuan.  The  temple  walls 
are  red ;  this,  and  many  other  things  and  names 
about  the  place,  recall  the  Chou  dynasty,  in  which 
Confucius  lived.  A  careful  and  clear  description 
will  be  found  in  Watters’  book. 

Two  Confucian  temples  deserve  special  men¬ 
tion, — that  at  Peking  where  the  chief  building  is 
over  80  ft.  long  with  pillars  40  ft.  high.  In  the 
court  are  the  famous  stone  drums  {q-v.).  The  other 
temple  is  that  at  Ch‘ii-fou,  the  Sage’s  home.  The 
main  building  is  70  ft.  high  and  134  ft.  long,  and 
it  has  fine  pillars  of  carved  marble.  There  is  an 
image  of  Confucius. 

Watters  :  A  Guide  to  the  Tablets  in  cl  Temple 
of  Confucius ;  Favier  :  Peking ;  Edkins  :  Visit  to 
the  Home  of  Confucius,  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S., 
vol.  viii. 

CONFUCIUS,  the  Latinized  form  of  K‘ung 
Fu  Tzu,  the  “  philosopher  K‘ung,”  the  name  of 
China’s  greatest  sage,  who  has  been  revered  for 
ages  as  the  fountain  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  His 
ancestry  has  been  traced  by  certain  of  his  followers 
to  the  semi-mythical  Yellow  Emperor,  b.c.  2700; 
and,  after  the  spread  of  Buddhism,  a  number  of 
legends  were  invented  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth,  evidently  in  imitation  of  those  concerning 
Buddha.  These,  however,  are  generally  discredited 


even  by  the  Confucianists  themselves.  Apart  from 
these  fantasies,  it  seems  that  he  was  of  good 
pedigree ;  for  he  was  descended  from  a  half-brother 
of  the  last  Sliang  Emperor,  who  had  ruled  the 
feudal  state  of  Sung^*,  with  its  capital  at  Kuei-te 
fu,  in  Honan.  About  two  and  a  half  centuries 
before  Confucius  the  reigning  duke  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  younger  brother ;  this  compelled  the 
5th  generation  to  follow  the  custom  of  founding  a 
new  clan,  and  taking  a  new  name.  The  name 
chosen  was  that  of  K‘ung  IL-  The  great-grandfather 
of  the  sage  moved  northward  from  Sung  into  Lu, 
in  modern  Shantung,  to  escape  from  an  hereditary 
feud,  and  Confucius’  father  was  a  military  official 
of  Lu,  brave  in  nature  and  commanding  in  person. 
This  official  had  had  nine  daughters  by  his  wife, 
and  a  crippled  son  by  a  concubine,  and  greatly 
desiring  another  son,  when  over  seventy  years  of 
age  he  married  quite  a  young  girl,  who  bore  him 
Confucius  in  the  year  551  b.c.  at  a  village  called 
iH  ^  in  the  modern  district  of  zL ,  Ssu  Shui. 
The  father  died  when  the  son  was  only  three  years 
old,  and  the  widow  removed  to  ClTii-fou  -f. 
in  the  modern  Yen-chou  fu.  The  boy  had  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  old  men’s  sons,  being  very 
sober-sided,  and  finding  his  chief  amusement  in 
grave  imitation  of  ceremonies,  while  his  favourite 
toys  were  the  paraphernalia  of  the  sacrifices.  He 
was  married  at  18,  and  a  son  was  born  to  him  the 
next  year.  He  also  had  at  least  one  daughter,  for 
we  hear  of  his  giving  one  in  marriage.  He  is  said 
to  have  divorced  his  wife,  but  this  is  not  certain. 
The  son  was  apparently  not  very  sympathetic 
with  his  father,  whom  he  predeceased ;  he  never 
became  famous,  and  we  know  very  little  about 
him ;  but  his  son,  K‘ung  Chi  lb  ffi ,  better 
known  as  Tzu  Ssu  ( q.v .)  was  a  well-known 
teacher  and  expander  of  his  grandfather’s 
doctrines.  On  his  marriage,  Confucius  was  given 
a  small  post  as  keeper  of  granaries  in  his  native 
state,  and  afterwards  became  superintendent  of 
parks  and  herds.  He  seems  to  have  then  collected 
round  him  a  number  of  pupils,  after  the  manner  of 
the  teachers  of  Greece.  He  was  an  ardent  student 
of  History,  and  visited  the  Imperial  city  (then  Lo- 
yang,  the  modern  Honan  fu)  to  study  the  archives, 
with  the  declared  intention  of  deducing  sound  ideas 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  good  government. 
During  this  visit  an  interview  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  between  Confucius  and  Lao  Tzu,  who  was 
keeper  of  the  archives.  The  latter  delivered 
himself  of  some  severe  criticism  while  the  former 
was  nonplussed  by  the  transcendental  ideas 
Lao  Tzu  expressed.  The  whole  story  of  the 
interview  is  discredited,  because  it  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Chuang  Tzu,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
invented  it  to  glorify  Lao  Tzu,  and  belittle 
Confucius. 
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The  latter,  on  his  return  from  Lo-yang, 
followed  his  master,  the  Duke  of  Lu,  into  the 
exile  which  civil  war  had  forced  upon  him ;  but 
the  next  Duke  promoted  the  sage  on  his  return, 
time  after  time,  till  he  became  Minister  of  Justice ; 
and  marvellous  accounts  are  given  of  the  speedy 
improvement  in  the  people’s  condition  and  morals 
when  he  held  the  office.  The  ruler  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  state  of  CITi  was  much  alarmed  at  this 
improvement,  and  sent  the  Duke  of  Lu  a  number 
of  beautiful  girls  and  fine  horses  to  divert  his  mind 
from  his  reforms.  This  proved  successful ;  so  that 
at  57  years  of  age  Confucius  left  in  disgust,  and 
employed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  what  the 
modern  missionary  would  call  “  evangelistic  and 
literary  work.”  In  the  former,  he  met  with 
ill-success ;  for  though  he  and  his  followers  visited 
many  of  the  feudal  courts,  to  preach  his  doctrines 
and  exhort  the  rulers  to  virtue,  none  would  listen, 
and  at  least  on  one  occasion,  the  sage  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  After  12  years  of  wandering 
he  returned  to  Lu  to  edit  the  classics  of  the 
previous  ages,  and  the  Five  Canons  of  to-day  are 
substantially  as  he  left  them.  With  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  Appendices  to  the  1  Ching ,  his  one 
original  work  was  the  kk  Spring  and  Autumn 
Annals,  a  record  of  Lu,  said  to  have  been  written 
to  show  the  necessity  of  a  strong  central  govern¬ 
ment.  The  rest  of  his  time  was  spent  in  teaching 
his  disciples,  who  are  said  to  have  membered  3000 
in  all,  76  of  whom  became  his  life-long  adherents. 
The  chief  of  those  was  Yen  Hui,  who  pre-deceased 
the  Master.  Neither  the  rulers  nor  the  common 
people  appreciated  Confucius,  and  he  died  in 
479  b.c.,  under  a  sense  of  failure  as  regarded  his 
mission,  and  of  foreboding  as  to  the  future  of  his 
country.  His  death,  which  was  mourned  at  his 
tomb  by  his  disciples  for  three  years,  was  taken 
very  quietly  by  those  for  whom  he  had  agonized, 
though  the  Duke  of  Lu  built  a  temple  for  him, 
and  instituted  sacrifices  in  his  honour  which  were 
continued  until  the  accession  of  the  First  Emperor. 
The  Imperial  Government  gave  no  recognition  of  his 
memory  until  nearly  300  years  after  his  death. 
Yet  had  he  not  been  widely  renowned  as  a  sage, 
the  First  Emperor  would  not  have  had  to  ‘‘burn 
the  books.”  It  was  the  re-discovery  of  these  texts 
under  the  Han  dynasty,  which  gave  his  doctrines 
the  place  they  have  ever  since  held  in  China. 

Since  that  time  every  new  line  has  paid  respect 
to  the  memory  of  Confucius,  the  Emperor  some¬ 
times  sacrificing  in  person  at  Ch‘ii-fou  where  he 
is  buried,  and  bestowing  new  titles  on  him ;  of 
which  jg  or  Most  Perfect  Sage,  given  by  the 
Sung  emperor  Cijen  Tsung,  in  a.d.  1012,  has  been 
confirmed  by  all  later  rulers. 

The  sage’s  personal  name  must  not  be  pro¬ 
nounced,  but  “mou”  a  certain  person,  substituted; 


nor  must  it  be  written  in  full,  one  stroke  being 
always  omitted.  Not  only  has  Confucius  himself 
been  honoured  in  every  conceivable  way  short  of 
absolute  deification,  but  in  accordance  with  Chinese 
custom  his  ancestors  have  been  ennobled,  and  many 
honours  and  titles  have  been  given  to  his  des¬ 
cendants.  For  example,  T‘ai  Tsung  in  a.d.  979 
bestowed  posthumous  honours  on  the  forty-four 
generations  of  the  descendants  of  Confucius,  and 
exempted  descendants  in  the  future  from  all 
taxation.  In  1233  the  direct  male  representative  of 
the  family  was  given  the  title  of  Widely 

Holy  Duke;  and  in  1294,  Khubilai  Khan  granted 
two  estates  near  the  Grand  Canal,  where  it  crosses 
the  borders  of  Kiangsu  and  Shantung  provinces, 
for  sacrificial  purposes.  The  place  of  the  hereditary 
Duke  Confucius  at  the  Imperial  Court  was  equal 
to  that  of  a  Grand  Secretary,  i.e.  he  “  ranked 
immediately  below  the  Imperial  princes.” 

At  the  present  time,  every  city  in  China,  large 
or  small,  has  a  Confucian  temple,  at  which  twice 
in  the  year  ceremonies  by  local  officials  are  per¬ 
formed.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  Revolution  of  1911, 
this  worship  was  for  a  short  time  discontinued, 
and  the  study  of  the  Confucian  classics  was  dis¬ 
couraged  in  the  schools.  But  in  June,  1913. 
President  Yuan  Shih-k‘ai  issued  a  mandate  urging 
the  study  of  the  classics ;  in  the  next  September, 
Confucius’  birthday  was  celebrated  with  universal 
enthusiasm.  In  February,  1914,  the  President 
issued  another  mandate  urging  the  nation  to  pay 
the  customary  honours  to  the  sage,  announced  that 
he  would  personally  do  so,  and  encouraged,  but 
did  not  command,  the  homage  customary  in  schools 
to  the  tablet  of  Confucius.  Officials  unwilling  or 
unable  to  conduct  the  ceremonies  were  to  find  sub¬ 
stitutes,  while,  as  against  the  Confucian  Revivalists 
and  others,  he  declared  that  the  ancient  rite  of 
worshipping  Confucius  had  nothing  to  do  with 
religion  ( tsung  chiao ).  See  Confucianism. 

Leggk  :  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  i ;  Giles  :  Con¬ 
fucianism  and  its  Rivals;  Biographical  Dictionary ; 
Parker  :  Studies  in  Chinese  Religion;  Life,  Labours 
and  Doctrine  of  Confucius,  Woking,  1897.  [C.E.C.] 

CONGEE,  a  word  derived  from  the  Tamil 
kanji,  and  in  use  all  over  India  for  water  in  which 
rice  has  been  boiled.  It  is  met  with  in  early  books 
about  China.  The  proper  Chinese  would  be 

mi  chou 

Yule  :  Hobson-Jobson. 

CONGREGATIONAL  MISSIONS.  Four 
Societies  are  reported  under  this  heading  in  the 
Directory  for  1916.  They  include  : 

(1)  The  London  Missionary  Society,  the 
pioneer  Protestant  Mission  in  China ;  (2)  The 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  the  pioneer  mission  of  the  U.S.A.  in 
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China ;  (3)  The  Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission  of 

North  America,  working  in  Mongolia;  (4)  The 
Methodist  Protestant  Mission,  affiliated  with  (2). 
See  under  each  title. 

CONGREGATIONS,  MISSIONARY,  (Roman 
Catholic).  The  R.  C.  Missions  in  China  are  in 
charge  of  eleven  different  Congregations,  besides 
the  Macao  bishopric  which  is  not  directed  by  a 
Congregation. 

The  following  is  the  complete  list,  with 
statistics  for  1916. 

Macao  bishopric,  founded  in  1576  as  suffragan 
of  Goa  and  having  China,  Japan  and  Tonkin  as 
diocese.  Its  jurisdiction  to-day  only  extends  to  the 
Colony  of  Macao,  Chao-ching  fu,  part  of  Timor, 
and  the  Portuguese  Missions  of  Malacca  and 
Singapore. 

There  is  one  Bishop,  57  European  and  8  Chinese 
priests,  and  about  40,000  Christians. 


Vicars- 

Priests 

Christ¬ 

apostolic  Eur. 

Chin. 

ians 

Foreign  Missions  of  Paris 

12 

376 

226 

318,973 

Franciscans 

10 

288 

141 

241,595 

Lazarists 

10 

189 

232 

529,956 

Foreign  Missions  of  Milan 

4 

105 

56 

59,160 

Scheut  Congregation 

5 

168 

46 

101,247 

Dominicans 

2 

21 

10 

59,481 

Jesuits 

2 

178 

88 

329,363 

Seminary  of  S.Paul  of  Rome  1 

10 

6 

14,625 

Steyl  Congregation 

1 

66 

17 

86,150 

Augustinians 

1 

31 

2 

'7,529 

Cong,  of  S.  Francis-Xavier 

of  Parma 

1 

12 

0 

6,427 

Totals,  including  a  Pre- 

fecture-ap.  &  a  Mission 

52 

1,494 

834 

1,827,172 

There  are  other  Congregations  working  in 
China  but  not  in  charge  of  defined  territory,  and 
there  are  many  Congregations  of  women.  See 
separate  titles,  Lazar ist-s,  Scheut,  etc. 

De  Moidrey  :  Le  Hierarchic  Catholique; 
Calendrier-Anntjaire,  Zikawei,  1917 ;  Les  Mis¬ 
sions  de  Chine. 

CONON,  BISHOP  OF.  See  Maigrot. 

CONQUEST  ISLAND,  a  name  given  to  the 
island  of  Chiang  Hsin  Ssu  in  the  Ou  river 

opposite  Wenchow. 

CONSERVANCY  WORKS  IN  CHINA  can 

be  divided  into  two  distinct  groups,  viz  : 

(a)  Works  carried  out  under  foreign  super¬ 
vision,  either  the  result  of  treaties  between 
China  and  the  Foreign  Powers  or  the 
initiative  of  the  foreign  communities  in 
treaty  ports. 

(b)  Works  carried  out  entirely  without  pres¬ 
sure  from  without,  or  in  other  words  purely 
Chinese  works. 


To  the  first  group  belong  the  Whang-poo  Con¬ 
servancy,  the  Hai  Ho  Conservancy,  the  Liao 
River  Conservancy  and  the  Chefoo  Harbourworks. 

To  the  second  group  belong  a  number  of  works, 
all  very  important  but  so  extensive  that  it  would 
be  impossible  here  to  mention  them  all.  Moreover, 
with  exception  of  a  few  they  can,  according  to  our 
Western  conception  of  river  conservancy  along 
scientific  lines,  hardly  be  called  conservancy  works. 

The  exceptions  are,  the  Hwai  River  problem, 
the  Si-kiang  conservancy  and  the  Grand  Canal 
improvement  scheme ;  but  the  remainder,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  the  Yellow  River  problem, 
the  Yangtze,  the  rivers  in  Chihli  Province,  the 
Siang  River  with  the  Tungting  Lake  in  Hunan, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Grand  Canal,  are  all  pro¬ 
blems  dealt  with  in  the  Chinese  way  or  in  other 
words  entirely  void  of  any  rules  by  which  hydraulic 
problems  are  governed.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that 
in  a  country  like  this  with  a  civilization  about 
four  thousand  years  old,  where  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  the  very  existence  of  a 
great  part  of  the  population  depends  on  the  state 
of  the  waterways,  so  little  about  the  real  science 
of  river  improvement  is  known.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  in  the  old  days  there  was  nobody  who 
had  a  fair  knowledge  of  elementary  hydraulic  rules, 
for  many  old  works  still  in  existence  would  prove 
the  contrary,  but  hydraulics  was  never  taken  up  as 
a  science  and  was  consequently  never  taught.  The 
reason  is  that  those  works  which  can  be  considered 
to  have  been  more  or  less  scientifically  carried  out 
were  merely  the  fruit  of  one  man’s  brain  and 
with  the  death  of  that  man  his  knowledge  died  with 
him  and  therefore  did  not  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  future  work ;  so  that  later  hydraulic  engineers 
could  not  profit  by  the  experiences  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors.  Thus  the  knowledge  of  river  engineer¬ 
ing  remained  largely  individual  and  never  rose  to 
the  status  of  a  science  born  from  the  experience 
of  others.  Hence  also  the  fact  that  to  the  present 
day  the  same  methods  are  adopted  as  were  in  use 
a  few  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  the  further  fact 
that  although  much  energy  and  money  have  been 
spent  conditions  have  not  only  remained  as  they 
were  but  are  in  most  cases  even  worse.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  firm  belief  that  water,  instead  of  being 
ruled  by  natural  laws,  is  subject  to  the  influence 
of  numerous  gods  who,  in  the  form  of  frogs, 
snakes,  turtles,  etc.,  sometimes  show  themselves 
to  us  mortals  as  the  Chinese  pretend,  has  made  it 
more  difficult  still  for  river  engineering  to  become 
a  science.  Even  one  of  the  first  rules  of  river  con¬ 
servancy,  namely,  “  that  the  improvement  of  a 
river  is  a  problem  which  cannot  be  solved  effi¬ 
ciently  by  taking  one  section  of  the  river  in  hand 
only,”  has  never  been  understood  and  we  see 
therefore  invariably  that  if  something  is  done  to 
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a  river  it  is  only  of  a  local  nature  and  never 
forms  a  part  of  one  scheme  for  the  entire  river. 

The  sum  contributed  by  the  Central  Cover n- 
ment  during  the  year  1915  to  those  local  works 
or  River  improvement  Bureaux  as  they  are  called, 
amounted  to  far  over  three  million  dollars ;  and  as 
we  may  safely  assume  that  more  than  twice  that 
amount  is  spent  by  the  local  authorities,  either 
officials  or  gentry,  in  addition  to  what  the  Central 
Government  pays,  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  at  least 
ten  million  dollars  for  ordinary  works  only,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  special  grants  made 
by  the  Government  in  case  of  casualties.  As 
moreover  those  works  consist  exclusively  in  re¬ 
pairs  to  dykes  but  never  in  training  the  stream, 
in  other  words,  works  that  do  not  prevent  future 
disasters,  all  the  money  spent  this  way  is  but 
dead  capital  bearing  no  interest  whatsoever.  But 
if  we  add  to  the  sum  thus  spent  per  annum — prac¬ 
tically  uselessly — the  millions  and  millions  lost 
every  year  by  the  ever  returning  inundations,  we 
arrive  at  such  an  appalling  figure  of  total  loss  that 
it  is  to  the  Western  trained  mind  incomprehensible 
why  other  methods  than  those  existing  have  not 
long  ago  been  adopted. 

It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  more  enlight¬ 
ened  Chinese  have  felt  the  necessity  of  another 
policy ;  and  so  we  see,  first  in  Kiangsu  the  Hwai 
River  Conservancy  Bureau  arise  on  the  initiative 
of  Chang  Chien,  and  then  in  Shantung  the  Grand 
Canal  Improvement  Bureau  of  which  Pan  Fu  is  the 
originator.  In  both  Bureaux,  the  work  is  carried 
on  according  to  the  rules  which  scientific  river  im¬ 
provement  demands.  A  third  instance  of  modern 
methods  being  adopted  is  the  West  River  im¬ 
provement  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  gentry  in 
Kuangtung  under  the  Directorship  of  Tan  Hsia- 
heng. 

Moreover  the  Government,  at  last  aware  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  a  uniform  central  conserv¬ 
ancy  policy,  established  in  January,  1914,  follow¬ 
ing  in  this  the  advice  of  Chang  Chien,  then  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  but  also  China's 
authority  on  rivers, -a  National  Conservancy  Bureau, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  Director-General.  This 
is  the  first  step  the  Chinese  Government  took  to¬ 
wards  an  efficient  and  systematic  solution  of  perhaps 
the  most  important  problem  in  China.  But  al¬ 
though  the  feeling  which  brought  about  the 
existence  of  the  Bureau  was  undoubtedly  genuine, 
the  result  thus  far  obtained  is  not  very  great. 
Not  only  were  the  actions  of  the  Bureau  curtailed 
by  lack  of  funds  but  what  is  more  serious  the 
Government  has  failed  to  give  the  Bureau  the 
assistance  which  it  should  have  had,  so  that  at 
present  most  of  the  Conservancy  Bureaux  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country  still  work  entirely 
independently  of  the  Bureau  and  go  on  following 


the  old  methods  by  which  not  only  millions  are 
spent  in  vain  but  bitter  fruits  will  be  harvested 
as  well.  Possibly  the  Government  was  and  still  is  in 
many  instances  unable  to  give  assistance  because 
the  very  fact  that  the  people  at  large  do  not 
understand  the  necessity  of  expert  advice,  that 
they  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  an  improvement 
according  to  scientific  rules,  combined  with  the 
great  personal  interest  which  they  have  in  a  matter 
which  is  to  their  limited  view  of  such  a  particular, 
private  and  local  nature,  brings  it  about  that  any 
interference  is  looked  upon  as  an  infringement  on 
their  rights  and  is  therefore  in  most  cases  bitterly 
resented.  Only  a  strong  government  is  able  to 
cope  with  that  evil. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  support  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  Chang  Chien  resigned  his  office,  which 
was  a  severe  loss.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
Bureau  found  in  Pan  Fu,  appointed  in  September, 
1916,  a  successor  whose  energy  and  keen  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  modern  methods  of  river  engineer¬ 
ing  and  of  central  supervision  promise  much  for 
a  final  success. 

The  work  of  the  National  Conservancy  Bureau 
consists  in  furthering  conservancy  schemes  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country,  in  giving  advice, 
in  seeing  to  it  that  if  works  are  taken  in  hand  this 
is  done  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  for 
scientific  river  improvement,  in  short,  that  no 
haphazard  methods  are  followed  but  that  all  work 
done  is  subordinate  to  one  general  scheme  of 
improvement.  Moreover,  the  Bureau  is  collecting 
data  on  the  various  rivers  so  as  to  have,  when 
the  time  for  an  improvement  arrives,  as  much 
information  as  possible  on  hand,  without  which 
no  proper  scheme  can  be  made.  Apart  from  this 
the  Bureau  is  doing  actual  work  in  connection 
with  the  Hwai  River  Scheme  and  the  Grand  Canal 
in  Kiangsu,  for  which  already  extensive  surveys 
have  been  made  and  data  collected.  Furthermore 
the  Bureau  is  connected  with  the  South  Grand 
Canal  Conservancy  Scheme  in  Shantung.  The  third 
work  that  was  mentioned  as  being  based  on  modern 
methods,  viz.,  the  Sikiang  Improvement  Works, 
although  subject  to  the  Central  Government,  falls 
without  the  Bureau’s  influence.  As  this  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  main  principle,  i.e.  that  in  the 
interests  of  an  effective  conservancy  policy  all 
works  should  be  under  one  head, — the  State,  by 
means  of  an  organ  specially  founded  for  that  pur¬ 
pose, — the  National  Conservancy,  this  fact  is  to 
be  regretted  very  much,  notwithstanding  the  happy 
fact  that  the  work  has  fallen  into  competent  hands. 

Other  works  carried  out  according  to  modern 
methods  do  not  exist ;  but  the  Bureau  has  already 
in  many  instances  been  able  to  introduce,  be  it 
as  yet  to  a  small  degree,  many  improvements,  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  for  the  signs  are  already  there, 
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that  all  over  the  country  the  old  system  is  mak¬ 
ing  place,  though  reluctantly,  for  more  advanced 
ideas. 

The  Hwai  Ho  Conservancy.  The  Hwai  River 
rises  in  Honan,  drains  through  various  tribut¬ 
aries  an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles  west  of 
the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway,  then  flows  eastward 
and  traversing  the  Provinces  Anhui  and  Kiangsu 
with  a  very  gentle  slope  reaches  finally  the  Yellow 
Sea  through  the  Yangtze.  Before  1324  the  Hwai 
had  its  own  outlet  to  the  sea,  but  since  the  Yellow 
River  usurped  its  bed,  abandoning  the  same  again 
in  1853  after  having  raised  it  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  useless  as  a  river  bed,  the  Hwai  River 
has  during  those  six  centuries  as  well  as  possible 
emptied  its  waters  into  the  Yangtze.  As  the 
connections  with  that  stream  were  however  very 
imperfect  the  whole  Hwai  area  has  during  that 
period  been  subject  to  many  serious  inundations, 
which  bv  their  frequency  brought  the  inhabitants  to 
such  a  state  of  destitution  that  famine  belongs  in 
that  region  to  the  common  occurrences.  The  flood 
of  1914  devastated  an  area  of  21  hsien  and  the 
total  estimated  loss  of  the  crops  on  the  land 
alone  represented  a  value  of  over  twenty  million 
dollars  ($20,000,000.00).  How  much  more  serious 
the  floods  must  have  been  before  1853,  when 
occasionally  the  Yellow  River  added  its  water  to 
those  of  the  Hwai,  is  evident,  and  the  deplorable 
state  of  affairs  can  therefore  cause  no  wonder. 
Much  has  been  done  to  bring  relief  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  also  spent  much  money,  but  never  was  the 
problem  properly  studied  until  1910  when  Chang 
Chien,  who  had  always  been  very  interested  in 
the  Hwai  River  problem,  with  the  aid  of  the  gentry 
in  the  affected  area  took  the  first  step  to  an 
effective  and  systematic  scheme  of  improvement. 
Fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  modern 
methods,  he  established  in  Kiangsu  and  Anhui 
a  Surveying  Bureau  with  a  view  to  surveying  the 
Hwai  River  area  and  to  collecting  such  data  as 
are  necessary  for  a  proper  project. 

It  is  on  this  survey  that  in  the  summer  of 
1914  the  Board  of  Engineers  nominated  by  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  Society,  which  for 
years  past  had  already  done  much  for  relief  work, 
based  their  report  on  the  Hwai  River  Conser¬ 
vancy  Project,  in  which  they  recommended  the 
improvement  of  the  present  outlets  towards  the 
Yangtze  River. 

The  region  to  be  benefited  is  the  area  south¬ 
west  of  the  old  Yellow  River  bed,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Line,  and  the 
necessary  works  will  be  only  carried  out  in  that 
district.  The  upper  Hwai  River  and  its  tribut¬ 
aries  will  not  be  touched,  but  they  will  neverthe¬ 
less  profit  by  the  proposed  works. 


The  total  area  benefited  will  cover  roughly 
7,386,000  acres  or  44,316,000  mou. 

The  revenues  which  will  be  received  annually 
accruing  from  the  improvements  will  amount  to  : — 

from  taxes  on  land  . $2,136,000.00 

from  revenues  on  the  Grand  Canal 

and  other  canals  . $  225,000.00 


Total  ...  $2,361,000.00 


The  cost  of  the  works  is  estimated  at  $60, 
000,000.00  not  counting  discount  and  interest, 
which,  if  bonds  are  issued  at  90%  bearing  5% 
interest,  would  after  a  six-year  construction  period 
bring  the  total  cost  of  the  project  up  to  $90,000 
000.00. 

Owing  to  the  European  War  the  agreement 
which  was  in  January  1914  entered  into  by  the 
Chinese  Government  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  Society,  empowering  the  latter  to  raise  a 
loan  necessary  to  carry  out  the  works,  and  of  which 
one  of  the  issues  was  the  sending  out  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  above  referred  to,  was  in  January 
1915  extended  for  a  further  period  of  one  year, 
and  in  1916,  as  the  war  still  lasted,  it  was  extended 
again.  Up  to  now  no  definite  settlement  has  been 
arrived  at. 

The  South  Grand  Canal  Improvement  in  Shan¬ 
tung.  Since  the  bellow  River,  having  broken 
through  its  north  dyke  not  far  from  Kai-feng  Fu, 
flooded  the  lowlying  country  in  the  southwest  of 
Shantung,  and  crossing  the  Grand  Canal  found  an 
outlet  to  the  sea  by  usurping  the  bed  of  the  Ta- 
Ch‘ing  Ho,  the  entire  drainage  system  of  this  low 
country  became  upset.  Not  only  the  Ta  Cliffng  Ho— 
a  branch  of  the  Wen  Ho — lost  its  free  outlet  to  the 
sea,  like  the  Hwai  in  the  south  six  centuries  earlier, 
but  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  connections  of  the 
various  rivers  with  the  lakes  which  served  in  time 
of  freshets  as  storage  basins  got  silted  up.  The 
consequence  is  that  at  present  every  year  serious 
inundations  occur,  which  ruin  the  crops  and  even 
render  large  areas  of  land  permanently  unfit  for 
cultivation. 

Here,  as  in  the  Hwai  River  district,  the 
Government  did  much  for  relief,  but  no  steps  for 
a  radical  improvement  were  taken  until  Pan  Fu  in 
the  end  of  1914  started  a  Surveying  Bureau  at 
Tsining  chou,  in  order  to  study  conditions  in  the 
way  that  modern  river-engineering  demands.  Based 
on  that  survey  and  the  data  collected  it  was  possible 
at  the  end  of  1915  to  draw  up  a  general  scheme  of 
improvement,  so  that  early  in  1916  negotiations 
could  be  opened  with  an  American  contracting  firm 
for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  works  and 
the  financing  of  the  scheme.  The  result  was  that 
the  firm  undertook  to  float  a  loan  of  3,000,000. 
dollars  Gold,  being  the  amount  necessary  for  the 
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works.  The  bonds  were  to  be  issued  at  90%  bear¬ 
ing  an  interest  of  7%.  When  however  the  con¬ 
tract  was  finally  signed,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Central  Government,  in  September  1916,  Japan 
intervened,  basing  her  objections  on  the  Kiau 
chow  Treaty.  At  present  it  seems  likely  again 
that  a  solution  will  be  found,  so  that  the  works, 
which  will  not  only  benefit  Shantung  but  also 
Kiangsu,  because  they  will  have  a  good  effect  on 
the  part  of  the  Giand  Canal  in  that  Province, 
will  probably  be  commenced  in  the  near  future. 

The  funds  necessary  to  cover  the  loan  will  be 
derived  from  taxes  on  the  reclaimed  lands  and  tire 
properties  benefited  by  the  improvement.  As, 
according  to  a  conservative  estimate,  six  hundred 
thousand  (600,000)  mou  of  land  can  be  reclaimed 
there  will  be  ample  funds  to  pay  off  the  debt  and 
interest  accumulated. 

The  Si  Kiang  or  the  West  River  Conservancy. 
This  conservancy  was  also  started  at  the  end  of 
1914.  It  comprises  the  West  River  in  Kuangtung 
and  its  tributaries  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
serious  floods  which  repeatedly  take  place  in  that 
region.  The  initiation  was  by  the  gentry,  leading 
merchants  and  charity  institutions  who,  after  the 
extraordinary  serious  flood  in  1914  made  represent¬ 
ations  to  the  Central  Government  with  the  effect 
that  Admiral  Tan  Hsia-heng  was  appointed 
Director-General  of  the  Board  of  Conservancy 
Works  of  Kuangtung.  The  Board,  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  the  old  system  of  river 
conservancy,  asked  the  assistance  of  a  foreign 
expert,  with  the  result  that  early  in  1915  a  survey 
was  commenced  entirely  in  accordance  with  what 
scientific  engineering  demands.  This  survey,  com¬ 
prising  the  valley  of  the  West  River  in  Kuangtung 
Province,  its  tributary  the  Kwei  Kiang  and  some 
parts  of  the  main  river  in  Kuangsi,  was  completed 
in  June,  1916. 

The  entire  river  has  a  catchment  area  of 
339,000  square  kilometers,  its  sources  are  in  Yun¬ 
nan,  whence  it  runs  first  along  the  border  of  Kuei- 
chow,  then  traverses  Kuangsi  and  Kuangtung 
where  it  debouches  into  the  sea. 

Based  on  this  survey  and  the  various  data 
collected  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  a 
lowering  of  the  high  water  level  in  order  to 
prevent  floods  is  not  justified  either  from  an 
economical  or  technical  point  of  view,  but  that 
the  object  of  flood  prevention  can  be  obtained  by 
a  dyke  system  if  this  is  properly  constructed  and 
maintained  to  a  sufficient  elevation.  The  total 
outlay  necessary  for  this  project  is  estimated  to 
amount  to  34,000,000.00  Hongkong  dollars.  About 
one  third  of  the  work,  requiring  an  expenditure  of 
11,396,000.00  Hongkong  dollars  and  comprising 
the  re-construction  of  the  dyke  system  of  the  River 
between  Kilometer  160  to  304,  is  proposed  to  be 


done  first,  divided  over  a  period  of  six  years. 
The  necessary  funds  are  to  be  raised  in  the 
Province  by  way  of  taxation.  A  decision  has  not 
at  present  been  taken. 

See  Huang  plu  Conservancy ;  Chefoo  Harbour 
Works.  [H.  v.d.  V.] 

CONSOO  FUND,  THE,  was  instituted  in  1779 
to  be  a  reserve  for  the  payment  of  any  Hong 
Merchant’s  liabilities  who  became  bankrupt.  To 
form  it  a  tax  of  three  per  cent.,  sometimes  raised 
to  six  per  cent.,  was  imposed  on  almost  all  goods. 
While  the  foreigner,  however,  had  to  bear  the  full 
burden  ‘of  this  tax,  the  greater  part  was  never 
actually  paid  mto  the  Fund,  but  used  by  the  Hong 
Merchants;  while  such  part  as  passed  to  the  Fund 
was  apjDropriated  by  the  imperial  authorities  for 
ail  kinds  of  expenses.  When  a  crisis  arose  fifty 
years  later,  through  the  insolvency  of  the  Hong 
Merchants,  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  Fund. 
This  was  one  cause  of  the  first  war,  and  in  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking  the  Chinese  Government  agreed 
to  pay  three  million  dollars  in  settlement  of  the 
Hong  Merchants’  debts  and  the  Co-hong  was 
abolished.  Eames  :  The  English  in  China. 

CONSOO  HOUSE,  yang  hang  hui 

Jcuan,  a  fine  building  in  Canton,  in  Chinese  style, 
owned  by  the  Hong  Merchants  (g.v.)  collectively, 
and  regarded  as  one  of  the  ‘sights’  of  the  place  in 
old  days.  It  was  the  Council  Chamber  for  the 
Factories  up  to  1839,  and  this  has  misled  some 
people  to  suppose  that  Consoo  is  the  Chinese  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  Council;  whereas  it  no  doubt  is  the 
f  oreign  pronunciation  of  hung  so  ,  or  Guild. 

The  house  is  still  standing,  at  the  top  of  Old 
China  Street ;  but  no  early  plans  of  the  district 
are  extant  and  its  reconstruction  is  therefore 
difficult. 

CONSTANTINE  OF  CHINA.  See  Helen, 

Empress. 

CONSTITUTION,  THE.  Immediately  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  the  National 
Council  at  Nanking  adopted  a  Provisional  Con¬ 
stitution  (March  10,  1912).  By  Art.  53  a  National 
Assembly  was  to  be  convened  within  ten  months, 
which  should  adopt  a  Constitution.  Till  that  Con¬ 
stitution  was  promulgated  the  Provisional  Con¬ 
stitution  was  to  have  full  force. 

The  National  Assembly  was  elected  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1912.  A  year  later  the  President  dissolved  the 
Kuo-min  tang,  and  thus  destroyed  parliamentary 
government  by  making  a  quorum  unobtainable. 
The  President  then  created  the  Political  Council 
H*  pH  Cheng  chih  hui  i  appointing  the  members 
himself.  This  recommended  the  establishment  of 
an  elected  assembly,  the  Constitutional  Council 
Hi  tH  Y°  fa  hui  i.  This  was  stated  by  the 
President  to  be  the  organ  for  the  amendment  of  the 
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Provisional  Constitution.  In  six  weeks,  on  May  1, 
1914,  it  produced  the  Constitutional  Compact,  or 
Amended  Provisional  Constitution. 

On  the  death  of  Yuan  Shih-k‘ai  in  1916,  the 
country  fell  back  on  the  Provisional  Constitution  of 
the  1st  year ;  while  Parliament  has  been  making 
the  new  Constitution  ever  since. 

In  criticising  these  Constitutions,  or  others 
still  to  be  made,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  not 
only  that  the  masses  have  never  been  educated  to 
appreciate  constitutional  government,  but  that  the 
Constitution-makers  themselves  have  mostly  had 
no  great  experience  of  such  government  even  in 
foreign  lands.  The  results  must  •  be  largely 
academic,  experimental  and  unsatisfactory.  See 
Government. 

China  Year  Book  ;  China  Mission  Year 
Book;  National  Review,  July  1,  1916. 

CONSULATES  GENERAL.  There  are  se¬ 
ven  British  Consulates-general  in  China — Canton, 
Cheng-tu,  Hankow,  Mukden,  Shanghai,  Tientsin 
and  Yunnanfu.  Under  each  of  these  names  will 
be  found  the  chronological  list  of  those  who  have 
held  the  post. 

CONTENDING  STATES.  See  Fighting 
States  Period. 

CONVENTION  CURRENCY,  the  proper 
name  for  the  Shanghai  tael,  the  convention  being 
that  at  Shanghai  98  taels  by  weight  on  the  scales 
settle  a  liability  of  100  taels  in  money  of  account. 
See  Tael. 

CONVENTION  OF  CHUENPI.  See  Chuen- 
pi  Convention. 

COOLIE.  The  origin  of  this  word  is  variously 
given,  i,  Hindi,  Koli,  a  race  in  India ;  ii,  Tamil, 
Kuli,  wages;  iii,  Turkish,  Kuli ,  a  slave.  The 
name  given  by  foreigners  to  Chinese  labourers, 
navvies,  menials,  etc. 

COOLIE  TRADE.  Macao  was  the  head 
quarters  of  this  infamous  trade,  though  Hongkong 
for  a  time  had  a  share  in  sjiite  of  various  regulations 
against  it.  The  Hongkong  traffic  was  finally  stopped 
in  1855  by  the  Chinese  Passengers  Act,  (18  &  19 
Vic.  cap.  civ).  Coolies  were  at  first  easily  hired  for 
Cuba,  Peru  and  elsewhere  at  four  dollars  a  month, 
but  in  time  the  demand  was  far  greater  than  the 
supply.  Kidnapping  was  then  resorted  to,  and  a 
Commission  which  reported  after  careful  enquiry, 
found  that  the  majority  of  the  coolies  in  Cuba  had 
been  ‘decoyed  abroad  and  not  legitimately  induced 
to  emigrate.’  The  Portuguese  rulers  of  Macao 
were  very  unwilling  for  investigations  to  be  made, 
but  as  the  result  of  urging  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  after  the  Commission  in  1873,  they  finally 
closed  the  ‘barracoons’  where  the  coolies  had  been 
confined  before  shipment,  and  the  trade  ended  in 


1875.  During  the  25  years  it  had  continued  about 
half  a  million  coolies  were  taken  away.  Though 
called  ‘contract  emigration’  it  was  pure  slavery  and 
reproduced  all  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the 
coolies  on  board  ship,  their  sufferings  and  high  rate 
of  mortality. 

Eitel  :  Europe  in  China.;  Williams  :  Middle 
Kingdom  25-26. 

COOPER,  THOMAS  THORNVI LLE,  a 

Briton,  born  in  1839,  who  in  1868  travelled 
to  the  eastern  border  of  Tibet  and  heard  of 
a  road  which,  however,  he  was  not  able  to 
traverse,  running  from  Batang  to  a  town  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Brahmaputra.  Returning 
to  Shanghai  he  attempted  in  1870  to  cross  from 
Calcutta.  In  1878  he  was  murdered  at  Bhamo  by 
his  escort. 

He  published  Journal  of  Overland  Journey 
from  China  towards  India,  Calcutta,  1869;  Travels 
of  a  Pioneer  of  Commerce  in  Pigtail  and  Petticoats. 

COPPER.  See  Minerals. 

COPPERAS.  See  Minerals. 

CORDIER,  HENRI,  was  born  at  N  ew 
Orleans,  U.S.A.,  on  August  8,  1849,  and  was 
educated  in  Paris.  After  some  time  in  London  he 
reached  China  in  1869  and  stayed  there  till  1876. 
On  his  return  he  was  attached  to  Giquel’s  special 
mission.  In  1881  he  received  his  appointment  to 
the  Paris  School  of  Oriental  Living  Languages 
(Ecole  des  langues  orientales  Vivantes )  where  he  has 
remained  ever  since.  He  has  been  President  of  the 
Societe  de  Geographic,  Member  of  the  Societe  Asia- 
tique,  Member  of  the  Institut  de  France,  etc.,  etc. 

He  has  written  so  much  on  Chinese  subjects 
that  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  any  list  of  his 
works.  Students  will  always  be  grateful  to  him 
for  his  Bibliotheca  Sinica  (q.v.)  and  for  the  T‘oung 
Pao,  a  review  which  he  created  and  which  he  still 
edits.  His  Histoire  des  Relations  de  la  Chine  avec 
les  Puissances  occidentales  is  a  valuable  work ;  it  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  th'ese  pages. 

CORMORANT  FISHING  is  carried  on  in 
many  parts  of  China,  from  Canton  to  Shantung. 
The  practice  was  mentioned  by  Odoric  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  birds 
are  all  reared  in  captivity,  the  eggs  being  hatched 
under  a  hen.  The  price  of  a  bird  before  being 
trained  is,  or  was,  from  three  to  ten  shillings ;  the 
value  is  perhaps  trebled  after  training.  They  are 
taught  by  being  driven  into  water,  with  a  string 
attached  to  a  leg,  live  fish  being  then  thrown  in 
for  them  tio  pursue,  and  they  learn  to  go  and 
come  at  different  calls.  A  string  is  always  fixed 
round  the  throat  while  they  fish,  to  prevent  the 
prey  being  swallowed.  Their  fishing  days  last  for 
about  five  years,  after  which  they  become  old  and 
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sulky.  The  fisherman  sits  in  his  boat  or  raft  with 
perhaps  a  dozen  birds  perched  on  the  edge  of  the 
craft  or  diving  at  his  signal.  Descriptions  may 
be  found  in  scores  of  books  of  travel.,  such  as 
Fortune’s,  Gordon  Cumming’s,  etc. 

CORMORANTS.  See  Steganopodes. 

CORNELIAN  There  are  mines,  now  not  j 

worked,  in  East  Manchuria  and  elsewhere ;  but 
most  is  imported  from  India,  etc. 

It  is  made  into  beads,  buckles,  ear  ornaments, 
etc.,  and  exported  from  Canton.  The  best  are 
flawless  and  bright-red,  others  reddish-yellow. 
The  stones  themselves  are  amber,  red,  and  white. 

CORUNDUM  STONE.  Found  near  Tengyiieh 
(Yunnan),  and  used  in  the  cutting  of  the  local 
jadestone,  which  is  polished  by  means  of  copper 
discs  sprinkled  with  corundum  powder  and  revolved 
vertically  by  a  treadle. 

CORVINAE.  This  subfamily  includes  the 
Crows,  Magpies,  Jays,  Nutcrackers  and  Choughs. 
Those  found  in  China  are  all  resident  species,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Eastern  Carrion  Crow,  the 
daurian  and  black  Jackdaws  and  the  Nutcrackers. 

Corvus  corax  is  found  all  the  year  round  in 
Mongolia,  and  in  winter  it  comes  down  into  Chihli 
province.  David  says  that  in  Peking  this  bird  is 
known  as  Ta-tzu  kuan-ts‘ai  fH  or  Tartars’ 

coffin,  because  it  helps  to  devour  the  corpses  which 
the  Mongols  expose  instead  of  burying.  C.  levail- 
lanti  is  found  all  over  China,  generally  in  inhabited 
regions;  in  Peking,  where  it  is  abundant,  it  does 
good  work  as  a  scavenger.  C.  orientalis ,  is  the 
far-eastern  race  of  the  Carrion  Crow  of  Europe ; 
it  differs  from  G .  levaillanti  in  having  a  much  less 
powerful  beak  and  in  the  metallic  reflections  of 
its  plumage  being  purple  instead  of  green.  It  is 
found  on  migration  on  the  China  coast  and  was 
seen  by  Swinhoe  in  the  Nan  chao  Islands  south 
or  China.  C.  torquatus  is  one  of  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Chinese  birds,  most  abundant  in  the 
southern  provinces  but  found  all  over  China  except 
in  the  mountains. 

Frugilegus  pastinator ,  the  East  Asian  Rook ; 
Lycos  dauricus,  the  Eastern  Jackdaw ;  L.  neglectus, 
closely  allied  to  the  European  Jackdaw ;  Fregilus 
graculus  :  F.  brachypus  Swinhoe,  a  short-footed 
variety  of  the  common  Chough ;  Nucifraga  leptor- 
rhynchus  JB1.  and  N.  hemispila  with  the  Magpie,  the 
Azure-winged  Magpie,  three  Jays,  two  Tree  Pies, 
three  Urocissae  are  other  species  of  this  sub-family 
found  in  China,  with  Nucifraga  owstoni  in  Formosa. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Lcs  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

COS  MAS,  the  first  Greek  or  Roman  writer 
who  speaks  of  China  in  a  matter-of-fact  way.  He 
wrote  between  530  and  550  a.d.,  and  appears  to 
have  been  an  Alexandrine  Greek.  In  his  earlier 


life  he  had  been  a  merchant,  and  had  visited  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Ceylon,  and  was  therefore  called 
Indicopleustes.  He  became  a  monk  later,  and 
wrote  a  Universal  Christian  Topography.  In 
the  book  are  some  references  to  China,  under  the 
name  Tsinista. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither ,  vol.  i, 
p.  25. 

COTTON  mien  hua ,  from  Gossypium 

herbaceum.  Cotton  and  cotton  fabrics  appear  to 
have  first  reached  China  from  Central  Asia,  as  the 
earliest  Chinese  name  for  them  $  or  ||f  po  or 
pai  tieh  is  certainly  from  one  of  the  Turki  languages. 
A  later  term  was  hu  pei  or  chi  pei 

which  is  the  Malay  word  kapas.  Other  terms  came 
into  use  later,  and  the  present  names  of  the  cotton 
shrub,  mien,  and  of  cotton,  mien  hua  seem  to  have 
been  coined  after  the  introduction  of  cotton  cult¬ 
ivation  and  spinning  into  China  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Until  then  most  cotton,  both  raw  and 
manufactured,  was  imported  from  Hainan  and 
Indo-China,  though  some  cotton  fabrics  came  from 
Java,  Borneo,  India,  Persia  and  even  Asia  Minor. 

Cotton  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  Yangtze  and 
Ye]  low  River  basins  and  in  Chekiang  province. 
Cultivation  is  increasing  in  Shansi,  which  is  a 
promising  area.  The  amount  produced  was  roughly 
estimated  at  400,000  tons  in  1908,  but  since  then 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase,  and  the 
crop  in  1916  is  estimated  at  nearly  500,000  tons. 
Although  shorter  in  staple  than  Indian  cotton,  the 
Chinese  product  is  whiter  and  better  prepared. 
The  Shensi  cotton  is  the  best  in  China,  being  derived 
from  American  seed.  Shantung  cotton  is  prized  for 
medicated  cotton  on  account  of  its  whiteness.  In 
the  Yangtze  belt  the  plant  is  sown  in  the  spring 
and  harvested  in  autumn,  but  in  Chihli  it  is  sown 
in  November  and  picked  in  September.  The 
average  yield  is  said  to  be  forty  pounds  per  mou. 
The  people  of  China  dress  in  cotton  from  head  to 
foot,  even  their  shoes  being  made  of  many  layers 
of  cotton.  Other  uses  are  for  bed  curtains  and 
coverlets,  mattresses,  portieres,  awnings  for  stalls, 
sails  and  boat-awnings.  Attempts  to  introduce 
American  seed  have  not  met  with  success,  as  the 
cotton  deteriorates  in  a  few  years.  There  is  much 
room  for  improvement  in  the  selection  of  seed  and 
methods  of  cultivation. 

The  principal  centre  of  cotton  manufacturing 
is  Shanghai,  where  there  are  (1916)  23  mills ;  in 
the  cotton  district  of  Kiangsu  there  are  15  more 
(at  Kaichow,  Wusieh,  etc.),  and  in  Chekiang 
several  others.  The  Hankow-Wuchang  mills  are 
also  important.  There  are  now  upwards  of  70 
modern  mills  in  China ;  the  production  of  yarn  and 
cloth  is  rapidly  increasing ;  and  in  1916  the  Indian 
and  Japanese  yarn  imports  were  sensibly  affected 
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by  this  increase.  It  is  interesting  to  record  that 
the  first  cotton  mill  project  was  started  in  1878  by 
the  Shanghai  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company  : 
building  was  begun,  but,  owing  to  official  oppos¬ 
ition  and  intrigue,  the  project  hung  fire  until  1889, 
when  work  commenced  ;  in  the  following  year 
Chang  Chih-tung  opened  a  factory  at  Wuchang, 
and  following  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  (1895), 
which  gave  to  foreigners  the  right  to  engage  in 
manufacturing  industries  in  China  and  to  import 
machinery,  development  was  rapid.  Cotton,  which 
at  that  time  cost  Hk.Tls.  12  per  picul,  has  now 
almost  doubled  in  price ;  unfortunately  adulteration 
by  watering  was  for  years  the  bane  of  the  trade ; 
but  in  1911  a  Cotton  Testing  House  was  set  up  in 
Shanghai,  which  rejects  all  cotton  containing  more 
than  15%  of  water.  The  export,  which  was 
726,000  piculs  in  1915,  rose  to  851,000  piculs  in  1916. 
Chinese  cotton  is  only  f  inch  to  inch  in  staple, 
and,  used  alone,  is  only  suitable  for  spinning  low 
counts.  Imported  cotton  has  therefore  to  be  mixed 
with  it,  and  this  increased  from  364,000  piculs  in 
1915  to  407,000  piculs  in  1916. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  in  China, 
1,250,000  spindles,  turning  out  nearly  three  hundred 
million  pounds  of  yarn,  and  about  5,000  looms, 
producing  over  fifty  million  yards  of  cloth  per 
annum.  The  export  of  raw  cotton  in  1916  was 
pels.  851,037,  value  Hk.Tls.  17,091,973;  and  the 
import  of  cotton  goods  Tls.  136,679,386. 

Hxrth  and  Rockhill  :  Chao  Ju-Jcua.  [N.S.] 

COUNCIL  OF  ST  AT  E .  See  Grand  Council. 

COUNTRY  SHIPS  were  those  English  ships 
which  sailed  between  India  and  China,  not  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  East  India  Company,  but  sailing  under 
its  licence  and  general  control. 

COUPLET,  PHILIPPE,  ft  &  Po  Ying 
li,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  one  of  an  interesting  group 
that  sailed  together,  Verbiest,  de  Rougemont  and 
de  Dorville  being  the  others.  He  was  born  in 
1623  at  Malines.  He  reached  China  in  1658.  In 
1680  he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  Europe,  partly 
to  get  recruits  for  the  mission,  and  partly  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  Pope  in  the  matter  of  the  Chinese  rites. 
While  in  Europe  he  published  the  large  work  en¬ 
titled  Confucius  Sinarum  Philosophies,  containing 
translations  of  the  Ta  Hsiieh,  Chung  Yung  and  Pun 
Yu.  Couplet  was  only  editor  of  the  volume,  the 
names  of  PP.  Intorcetta,  Herdtricht  and  de 
Rougemont  appearing  with  his  own  on  the  title 
page.  He  also  issued  a  most  useful  list,  first  in 
Chinese  and  then  in  Latin,  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  working  in  China.  This  Cata¬ 
logues,  after  passing  through  many  editions,  became 
the  valuable  but  now  unobtainable  Catalogue  Pa - 
trum  issued  by  P.  Pfister  in  1873.  See  Jesuits. 


He  started  back  to  China  in  1692,  but  during 
a  storm  was  crushed  and  killed  by  a  falling  box. 

Cordier  :  Nouveaux  Melanges  Orientaux  1886 
p.  411;  Bosmans  :  Verbiest;  Louvain,  1912. 

COURT  DIALECT.  The  dialect  of  Peking, 
also  called  Mandarin  and  huan  hua.  See  Mandarin 
dialect. 

COURTEENES,  WILLIAM,  Sir,  obtained 
from  King  Charles  I  a  licence  to  fit  out  a  com¬ 
mercial  expedition  to  China,  in  spite  of  the  the¬ 
oretical  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company.  To 
him  belongs  the  credit  of  initiating  English  trade 
with  China.  The  expedition  was  commanded  by 
John  Weddell  ( q.v .). 

Courteenes’  Association  was  amalgamated 
with  the  Company  in  1649. 

Eam.es  :  The  English  in  China. 

COURT  GAZETTE.  See  Gazette,  Peking. 

COURT  OF  FOREIGN  CONSULS,  THE, 

was  established  in  1869  in  Shanghai  by  a  Memor¬ 
andum  signed  by  the  Ministers  of  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  France,  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
and  published  with  the  revised  Land  Regulations 
which  came  into  force  that  year.  The  Memorandum 
says  the  Court  is  to  be  “established  at  tire  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  year  by  the  whole  body  of  Treaty 
Consuls,”  its  function  being  to  enable  individuals 
to  sue  the  Municipal  Council. 

It  consists  of  three  Treaty  Consuls  chosen  annu¬ 
ally  by  the  Consular  body. 

Maclellan  :  The  Story  of  Shanghai. 

COUVADE,  the  extraordinary  but  widespread 
custom  of  the  husband  taking  to  bed  when  the  wife 
gives  birth  to  a  child.  It  is  found  amongst 
aborigines  in  Kueichou,  and  Marco  Polo  Bk.  ii, 
Ch.  50  records  it  of  people  on  the  borders  of  Tibet. 

COUVREUR,  SERAPHIM,  a  French  Jesuit 
in  the  S.E.  Chihli  Mission.  He  was  born  on  Jan¬ 
uary  14,  1835,  entered  the  Society  on  September  23, 
1853,  and  arrived  in  China  on  April  30,  1870. 

He  has  prepared  many  valuable  works,  includ¬ 
ing  Dictionaire  classique  de  la  langue  chinoise  (in 
order  of  radicals) ;  the  same  under  the  phonetics ; 
Petit  Dictionnaire  C hinois -f rangais  (radical  order)  ; 
Dictionarium  sinico-latinum;  Guide  de  la  conver¬ 
sation  (Freneh-English-Chinese)  ;  Choix  de  Docu¬ 
ments  (Chinese  text  with  French  and  Latin  trans¬ 
lation)  ;  also  the  Four  Boohs,  the  Shu  clung,  Shih 
ching  and  Li  chi,  text,  French  and  Chinese  trans¬ 
lation,  and  notes. 

COVID,  a  corruption  (probably  Indo-Portu- 
guese)  of  the  Portuguese  covado ,  a  certain  measure 
of  length.  In  European  settlements  both  in  India 
and  China,  the  word  was  formerly  in  common  use. 
In  China  it  will  now  only  be  met  with  in  reading 
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works  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  It  was 
used  for  various  lengths  in  different  districts ;  in 
one  place  it  is  defined  as  thirteen  inches.  Giles 
gives  it  as  equal  to  14.1  inches  English. 

Yule  :  Hobson-Jobson ;  Giles  :  Glossary  of 
Reference. 

COWRIES,  shells  found  (amongst  many  places) 
in  the  Pescadores  and,  according  to  Fauvel,  on 
the  Shantung  coast.  They  have  been  used  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  but 
perhaps  in  China  earlier  than  elsewhere.  They 
were  so  used  by  pre-historic  aborigines,  and  were 
continued  as  currency  among  the  Chinese  till 
interdicted  in  CITin  |f|  338  b.c. 

The  peculiar  Chinese  coins  called  Ant’s  nose 
money  and  Ghost’s  head  money  (see  Numismatics) 
are  also  called  Huo  phi  ch'ien  ^JlH,  and  name 
and  shape  indicate  that  these  metal  coins  were 
meant  to  be  instead  of  the  cowry  money.  The  date 
of  the  coinage  according  to  Lacouperie  is  about 
600  b.c.  and  the  place  the  kingdom  of  CITu. 

Cowries  are  worn  as  ornaments  by  Li-ssu  women 
on  the  Tibetan  border,  which  suggests  to  Kingdon 
Ward  a  connection  between  these  people  and  a  sea¬ 
faring  folk ;  but  it  is  perhaps  only  a  survival  of 
a  custom  common  when  cowries  were  the  currency. 

Lacouperie  :  Metallic  Cowries  of  Ancient 
China,  Journal,  R.  A.  Soc.,  vol.  xx,  part  3; 
Ward  :  The  Land  of  the  Blue  Poppy,  p.  142. 

CRANES.  See  Grallae. 

C R AT EROPOOINAE,  a  large  subfamily  of  the 
Crateropodidae.  (Oates,  Fauna  of  India,  Birds, 
vol.  I).  It  includes  the  Laughing-Thrushes, 
Scimitar  Babblers,  and  many  of  the  Babblers.  In 
the  genus  Pomatorhinus  the  bill  is  much  com¬ 
pressed,  is  slender  and  much  curved  downwards ; 
the  birds  are  called  Scimitar  Babblers.  P. 
crythrocnemis  lives  in  the  interior  of  Formosa. 
P.  gravivox  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  S.  Shensi 
and  N.  SsuclTuan,  and  on  the  Hupei — Hunan 
border.  It  is  said  to  be  kept  in  the  house  in  some 
districts  to  destroy  parasitic  insects.  P.  sivinhoei 
lives  in  the  wooded  hills  from  Fukien  to  South 
Anhui.  P.  musicus  is  a  Formosan  species,  described 
by  Swinhoe  in  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  (1860).  P. 
nigrostellatus  is  found  in  Hainan.  P.  stridulus 
Swinii.  is  found  in  Fukien,  and  P.  styani  Seebohm 
on  the  Lower  Yangtze.  Pterorhinus  davidi  was 
discovered  by  David  in  Chihli,  and  is  very  common 
in  the  Western  Hills  near  Peking;  it  is  also  found 
in  Manchuria  and  in  S.  Shensi.  Babax  lanceolatus 
is  common  on  the  highest  wooded  hills  of  Mu-p‘in, 
SsuclTuan,  and  is  rare  in  southern  Shensi.  It 
has  been  taken  once  near  Foochow.  Trochalo- 
pteron  taivanum  is-  only  found  in  Formosa, 
where  it  is  very  wide-spread,  in  mountains 
and  plains  alike.  Dryonastes  chinensis,  the  Black- 


throated  Laughing-Thrush,  seems  to  be  confined 
to  the  borders  of  Tonkin  and  China.  D.  perspicil- 
latus  is  a  large  species  found  in  S.  China  and  S. 
Shensi,  mostly  in  cultivated  land  near  human 
habitations.  D.  poecilorhyncha  belongs  to  Formosa. 
D.  sannio,  the  White-browed  Laughing-Thrush, 
is  widely  spread  in  the  southern  provinces,  especi¬ 
ally  to  the  west.  D.  castonotis,  Garrulax  monachus, 
G.  semitorquata,  and  G.  schmackeri  are  only  found 
in  Hainan,  where  they  are  resident.  G.  albigularis , 
the  White-throated  Laughing-Thrush,  occurs  in 
the  wooded  mountains  which  separate  SsuclTuan 
from  Tibet  and  Kokonor.  G.ruficeps  is  a  variety 
of  the  last-named  species,  found  in  Formosa.  G. 
picticollis  was  discovered  by  Swinhoe  in  Chekiang 
and  is  found  from  Fukien  to  South  Anhui. 
Cinclosoma  lunulatum  was  discovered  by  David 
in  W.  SsuclTuan ;  it  has  since  been  found  in  Mu- 
p‘in,  W.  Kokonor  and  even  S.  Shensi.  C.  maximum 
is  a  large  bird,  found  only  within  narrow 
limits,  in  the  highest  forests  of  Mu-p£in  at 
10,000  feet  altitude.  C.  arthemisiae  is  similar 
to  the  last  in  habitat  and  habits.  A  fourth 
bird  of  this  genus  from  Yunnan  is  Ianthocincla 
bieti.  I.  cinereiceps  occurs  from  Fukien  to  S. 
Anhui.  Dryonastes  berthemyi  is  found  in  the 
wooded  hills  of  W.  Fukien.  Trochalopteron 
formosum  lives  in  the  highest  forests  of  W. 
SsuclTuan,  only  descending  when  obliged  to  by 
the  snow.  T.  canorum  is  very  abundant  in  the 
southern  provinces,  but  its  northern  limit  is  South 
Shensi.  It  is  a  favourite  cagebird  among  the 
Chinese,  not  only  for  its  song,  which  they  consider 
better  than  that  of  any  other  native  bird,  but  also 
because  it  is  combative  and  can  be  used  as  a  fight¬ 
ing  bird.  T.  milni  is  found  in  the  mountains  of 
W.  Fukien,  and  T.  blythii  on  the  western  frontiers 
of  SsuclTuan ;  it  is  fairly  common  at  Mu-p‘in  and 
in'  western  Kokonor.  T.  ellioti  also  belongs  to  the 
same  district,  but  is  found  also  in  N.  SsuclTuan,  in 
Shensi  and  in  Kansu.  T.  morrisonianum  is 
peculiar  to  Formosa. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

CREEK  POINT,  a  name  found  on  earlier 
charts  for  what  is  now  called  Chinwangtao  Bluff. 

CREEPERS  (birds).  See  C erthiidae. 

CREMATION  is  the  most  general  method  of 
disposing  of  the  corpses  of  Buddhist  monks  in 
China.  At  one  time  even  Buddhist  laity  were 
cremated,  but  in  1370  an  Imperial  decree  was  issued 
forbidding  it.  The  corpse  is  arranged  in  a'  sitting 
posture,  clothed  in  an  outer  garment  of  crimson, 
and  place’d  in  a  square  chest.  Nearly  every  large 
monastery  possesses  a  crematorium,  a  circular  or 
many-sided  chamber  about  seven  feet  high.  Sandal¬ 
wood  is  the  fuel  supposed  to  be  used.  Cremation 
takes  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  The  ashes  are 
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then  stored  for  a  time  in  a  red  bag  or  in  an  urn, 
but  are  eventually  thrown  into  a  pit  beneath  an 
"All -mingling  Pagoda”  |HJ  Cremation  is 

also  practised  by  the  Mantzu  aborigines  of 
SsuchTian. 

The  practice  is  essentially  Buddhist  in  origin 
and  was  frequent  in  the  Yuan  dynasty ;  indeed,  the 
expression  'they  burn  their  dead’  is  very  common 
in  Marco  Polo’s  account  of  his  travels.  It  may 
never  have  been  accepted  among  the  masses,  but 
the  •  practice  has  been  much  more  common  in 
Chekiang,  Iviangsu  and  Fukien  than  is  generally 
admitted. 

Yetts  :  Notes  on  the  Disposal  of  Buddhist  Dead 
in  China,  Journal,  R.A.S.,  vol.  xliii ;  De  Groot  : 
The  Religious  System  of  China ,  vol.  iii,  p.  1391. 

CRICKET  FIGHTING.  Two  well  selected 
crickets  are  put  into  a  pan  and  teased  with  straws 
till  they  fall  to  furious  fighting,  which  lasts  till  one 
is  dead  or  disabled.  It  is  an  occasion  for  betting 
and  is  chieflv  seen  in  the  south. 

CROSS  OPT  I  LON,  the  Eared  Pheasant.  See 
Pheasants. 

CROWS.  See  C  or  vinae. 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  MIS¬ 
SION,  (American).  This  Mission  had  its  home 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  entered  China 
in  1897  in  the  persons  of  Rev.  T.  J.  Preston  and 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  0.  T.  Logan,  who  opened  work  in 
Ch'angte  ^  Ijjfi,  in  Hunan,  in  1899.  In  1902,  the 
first  converts  were  received,  and  in  1903  a  hospital 
and  a  girls’  day-school  were  opened.  In  1905,  the 
the  home  church  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (North),  and  thenceforward  the  C.P. 
Mission  became  part  of  the  sister  society,  the 
workers,  converts,  and  plant  being  transferred  to  it. 

CUMQUATS.  See  Oranges. 

GUMSHAW,  a  pre  sent,  sometimes  used  for 
■  bucksheesh.’  It  is  derived  from  ‘  grateful 

thanks,’  pronounced  Kdm  sia  in  the  Amoy  dialect 
and  Kami  sau  in  Cantonese. 

CURLEWS.  See  Limicolae. 

CUSTOMS.  See  M ari t  hue  (Jus  to  ins . 

C  UTT  L  E  FISH,  Sft  ,  ch‘en  yil,  etc. ,  Sepia 
officinalis,  an  important  article  of  trade  in  Ningpo, 
the  fishery  being  in  the  shallow  and  muddy  waters 
of  the  Chusan  Archipelago.  The  black  fluid  which 
the  fish  secretes  and  ejects  at  will  is  wasted  by  the 
Chinese.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Indian  or 
Chinese  ink ;  but  this  is  an  error.  The  cuttle-fish 
bone,  used  formerly  as  pounce  in  Europe,  is  in 
China  used  as  medicine. 

Bowra  :  Customs  Report ,  Ningpo,  1868. 


CYCLE  t]1  -J*,  chia-tzu.  The  Chinese  cycle 
is  a  period  of  60  years,  each  year  being  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  a  name  of  two  characters.  The  characters 
are  taken,  one  from  the  Ten  heavenly  stems,  -p 
the  other  from  the  Twelve  earthly  branches  if]! 
The  ten  stems  in  .order  and  the  twelve  branches 
in  order  are  given  below.  The  first  stem  with 
the  first  branch  is  Ip  -p  chia-tzu,  the  first  year 
of  the  cycle.  Tne  second  stem  with  the  second 
branch  gives  the  name  of  the  second  year,  i-ch'ou 
Zj  21  >  and  so  on  to  the  tenth  stem  and  tenth 
branch.  The  eleventh  branch  is  then  joined  with 
the  first  stem,  the  twelfth  with  the  second  stem, 
and  so  on.  Sixty  years  can  be  numbered  in  this 
way,  after  which  chia-tzu  comes  again  and  a  new 
cycle  begins.  The  present  cycle  began  in  1854, 
and  the  year  1917  is  therefore  X  B  ting-ssu ,  being 
the  54th  year  in  what  is  sometimes  called  the  76th 
cycle. 

The  system  is  attributed  to  Huang-Ti,  2637 
b.c.,  but  it  is  certain  that  before  the  Han  dynasty, 
b.c.  206,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  stems  and 
branches  being  used  to  mark  years  but  only  days 
and  hours,  etc. 

The  cyclical  signs  play  an  important  part  in 
divination,  the  twelve  branches  also  mark  the 
twelve  (Chinese)  hours  cldcn  £|of  the  day  and  the 
twelve  points  of  the  compass ;  and  stem  and  bran¬ 
ches  are  used  in  many  other  ways.  (See  Giles’ 
Dictionary ,  Tables  Vd,  Ye.). 

Buddhism  has  invented  twelve  spirits  as  rulers 
of  the  cycle, — the  twelve  Yuan  cilia  %  Ip  or  Yuan 
ch‘en  ytBk-  Their  names  and  pictures  may  be  seen 
in  Do  re’s  book,  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions , 
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TWELVE  ANIMALS. 

twelve  Branches  ( q.v .)  have  twelve  animals  as¬ 
sociated  with  them,  and  these  are  used  to  mark 
the  years  of  a  cycle.  Thus  it  is  common  i or  a 
Chinese  to  give  his  age  by  stating  the  animal 
belonging  to  his  birth-year.  The  twelve  in  order 
are  Rat,  Ox,  Tiger,  Hare,  Dragon,  Snake,  Horse, 
Sheep,  Monkey,  Fowl,  Dog,  Pig.  The  system  is 
found  in  other  lands  besides  China,  though  with 
variations  in  the  list  of  animals.  _ 
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The  use  of  this  cycle  may  be  traced  in  Chinese 
literature  as  far  back  as  the  first  century  of  our 
era.  According  to  Chavannes’  researches  the 
invention  is  due  to  Turkic  tribes  and  was  introduced 
into  China  by  the  Iisiung  nu  who  occupied  N.E. 
Shansi ;  further,  the  system  was  carried  into  Egypt 
and  modified  when  the  country  became  a  Roman 
province.  Halevy  contends  that  the  cycle  has  an 
Egyptian  origin  ;  that,  by  the  Christians  the  names 
of  the  twelve  sacred  animals  were  then  used  as 


symbols  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  and  that  the  system 
was  carried  to  Turkic  tribes  by  Coptic  missionaries. 

This  hypothesis  seems  destroyed  by  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  cycle  in  China  in  the  first  century. 
There  is  a  mass  of  writing  on  the  subject,  a  list  of 
the  most  important  references  being  given  in 
Chavannes’  paper  named  below. 

Chavannes  :  Le  Cycle  Turc  des  douze  Animaux, 
in  T‘oung-pao,  1905;  Halevy  :  Nouvelles  Consider¬ 
ations  sur  le  Cycle  Turc  des  Animaux ,  ibid. 
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DAIREN,  the  Japanese  form  of  the  Chinese 
Ta-lien  and  the  same  as  the  Russian  Dalny; 

a  port  in  the  south  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  in 
lat.  38°.  55'  44  '  N.  and  long.  121°  37  1“  E.  But 
the  Chinese  village  of  Ta-lien  is  7  miles  away  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay. 

The  place  was  only  a  small  village  when  the 
Russians  leased  it  from  China  in  1898,  but  in  a 
few  years  it  was  converted  into  a  fine  town.  The 
Japanese  took  possession  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  1904,  and  have  continued  to  improve  the 
place.  The  harbour  works  are  on  an  extensive 
scale  and  include  some  thirteen  thousand  feet  of 
breakwaters.  The  town  is  lighted  by  electricity 
and  has  an  electric  tramway  system ;  there  are 
large  railway  works  and  an  important  cement 
factory  near  the  town  ;  many  bean  mills  with  and 
without  modern  machinery,  a  government  labora¬ 
tory  and  agricultural  experiment  station,  a  dock, 
and  other  establishments.  The  trade  is  increasing 
rapidly,  and  great  hopes  are  entertained  for  the 
future  of  the  port.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway  connected  with  the  Trans- 
Siberian  line.  The  population  is  40,860. 

It  was  made  a  free  port  in  1906,  and  has  a 
Chinese  Customs  House  for  goods  crossing  the 
boundary  of  the  leased  territory. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  27,615,276  35,954,742 

Net  Chinese  ,,  7,333,246  9,113,801 

Exports  48,885,640  54,708,247 

Total  Hk.Tls.  83,834,162  99,776,790 

DALAI  LAMA,  termed  in  Chinese 
chin  kang  ta  shih,  The  Diamond  Great  Teacher,  the 
chief  lama  of  Tibetan  Buddhism  and  the  temporal 
ruler  of  Tibet.  Dalai  or  Talc  is  Mongolian  for  ‘the 
ocean,’  and  is  sometimes  translated  ‘the  All-embrac¬ 
ing.’  The  title  was  first  given  in  1576  by  Altan 
Khan,  Prince  of  Turned,  to  the  chief  lama  of  Lhasa, 
who  came  to  him  in  the  Ordos.  It  was  also  applied 


retrospectively  to  the  four  preceding  Grand  Lamas 
of  the  Gelupta  sect  (the  Yellow  clergy)  ;  and  it  is 
thus  said  sometimes  that  it  originated  with  the 
founder  of  the  sect,  Tsongk’apa,  about  1400.  The 
present  Dalai  Lama  is  the  13th.  The  re-incarnation 
of  lamas  is  an  early  belief,  mentioned  in  the  13th 
century  by  Rubruck.  Each  Dalai  Lama  is  supposed 
to  be  a  re-incarnation  of  Avalokita.  The  visit  of 
the  Dalai  Lama  to  Peking  in  1908  is  fully  described 
by  Rockhill. 

Rockhill  :  Dalai  Lamas  of  Lhasa,  T‘oung  Pao, 
vol.  xi,  1910;  Waddell  :  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet; 
Grenard  :  Tibet. 

DALAI  NOR,  a  lake  in  Mongolia,  near  the 
border  of  Manchuria,  one  hundred  miles  north  of 
Dolon  nor.  Its  circumference  is  about  forty  miles, 
and  it  lies  at  4,200  feet  above  sea-level.  Pr.jeval- 
sky  gives  a  list  of  the  numerous  birds  he  found 
on  the  lake.  Prjevalsky  :  Mongolia. 

DALNY.  See  Dairen. 

DANES’  ISLAND  (and  French  Island),  in  the 
Chu  Cliiang  Delta,  some  ten  miles  below  Canton. 
According  to  Hunter,  the  names  were  given 
because  Danes  and  French  had  in  early  times  the 
privilege  of  occupying  storehouses  there  while  they 
overhauled  their  ships  after  their  long  voyages. 
He  speaks  of  tombstones  to  be  seen  on  the  islands 
in  his  day. 

Another  account  is  that  they  were  so  called 
because  the  one  was  the  burial  place  for  the  Danes 
and  the  other  for  the  French,  English,  Swedes  and 
Dutch. 

After  the  killing  of  an  English  sailor  by  French 
sailors  about  1754,  the  two  islands  were  appointed 
as  places  of  recreation  for  foreigners,  in  order  to 
lessen  the  number  of  quarrels  and  disturbances. 

Finally,  accordi-ng  to  Bretschneider,  the  name 
Dane’s  Island  properly  belongs  to  the  island  called 
by  foreigners  Whampoa ;  while  the  real  Whampoa 
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is  an  island  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Ihus  Danes’  Island  was  the  anchorage  for  foreign 
ships  for  150  years,  but  under  a  wrong  name  ! 

Hunter  :  The  Fan  Kwae  in  Canton ;  Chinese 
Repository:  vol.  i,  p.  222;  Bretschneider  : 
History  of  European  Botanical  Discoveries  in 
China,  p.  633. 

DANISH  LUTHERAN  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Copenhagen. 

Works  in  Manchuria  : — (a)  in  Liaotung  Penin¬ 
sula,  ceded  in  1895  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
Presbyterians,  (b)  in  the  western  half  of  Hei-lung- 
chiang  Province,  and  (c)  in  Harbin. 

The  first  missionaries  of  the  Society  arrived  in 
China  in  1893,  and  Manchuria  was  chosen  as  their 
field.  Port  Arthur  and  Ta-ku  shan  *®iii  were 
opened  in  1896,  Siu-Yen  in  1898,  and  Feng- 

huang  ch/eng  JUiUi  in  1899.  During  the  Boxer 
troubles  missionary  work  was  prohibited  at  Port 
Arthur,  and  the  three  other  stations  were  wrecked. 
After  18  months  these  latter  were  re-opened  and 
in  1902  Antung  §£  }ff  was  added.  The  Russo- 
Japanese  war  again  checked  the  work,  but  in  1906, 
normal  conditions  returned,  the  prohibition  at 
Port  Arthur  was  removed  with  the  departure  of 
the  Russians,  and  K‘uan-tien  ^  1 qj  was  occupied. 
In  1911,  the  province  of  Hei-lung  chiang  was 
entered,  a  station  being  opened  at  Sui-hua  fu 
fh  j  and  Harbin  was  entered  in  1912. 

This  mission  specializes  in  evangelistic  work, 
and  has  not  developed  much  educational  or  medical 
activity,  but  it  has  since  1912  been  represented  on 
the  teaching  staffs  of  the  Union  Arts  and  Medical 
Colleges  at  Mukden,  which  it  shares  with  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  and  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
Missions.  Statistics,  1916 

Foreign  workers  .  47 

Chinese  assistants  .  109 

Communicants  .  764  (1915) 

D’ANVILLE,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  BOURGI- 
GNON,  “  first  Geographer  of  the  King,”  was 

born  in  Paris,  July  11,  1697,  and  died  on  January 
28,  1782.  He  prepared  for  Du  Halde  all  the  maps 
for  the  Jesuit’s  great  work.  Some  were  reduced 
from  the  maps  made  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in 
China  for  K‘ang  Hsi;  but  a  great  deal  of  original 
work  was  added  by  D’Anville,  and  some  maps  were 
entirely  designed  by  him.  They  were  also  thrice 
published  as  an  Atlas,  once  to  accompany  the 
edition  of  Du  Halde  printed  in  Holland  in  1736, 
once  in  Paris,  chez  Dezauche,  without  date,  and 
again  to  accompany  the  Abbe  Grosier’s  Descript¬ 
ion,  in  1785. 

The  original  maps  are  preserved  in  the  Nation¬ 
al  Library  in  Paris. 

Cordier  :  Du  Halde  et  d> Anville,  in  Recueil 
de  Memoires  Orientaux,  1905. 


DATES  (fruit).  ‘  Red  dates  ’  hung  tsao  are 
Jujubes  {q.v.) ;  ‘  Black  dates  ’  hei  tsao  are  Persim¬ 
mons  {q.v.).  The  export  of  black  and  red  dates 
in  1916  was  Tls.  284,145. 

DATES  (in  time).  There  are  two  ways  in 
China  to  record  a  date ;  first  the  method  of  the 
Cycle  {q.v.),  the  year  1900,  for  example,  being 
known  as  the  Keng  tzu  year  f^T* .  This  system 
has  the  disadvantage  that  the  Keng  tzu  combinat¬ 
ion  is  repeated  every  sixty  years ;  some  further 
indication  is  therefore  required  as  to  the  particular 
cycle. 

The  other  method  is  by  the  reign-title,  nien- 
hao  (q.v.),  of  the  emperor,  with  a  number;  for 
instance,  K‘ang  Hsi,  20th  year,  means  the  20th 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  second  ruler  of  the  CITing 
or  Manchu  dynasty,  who  ruled  under  the  nien-hao 
K‘ang  Hsi. 

DAVID,  ARMAND,  Abbe,  a  Lazarist  mission¬ 
ary  and  a  noted  naturalist.  He  was  born  in  France 
near  Bayonne  in  1826  and  died  in  Paris  in  1900. 
He  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission  in 
1848  and  devoted  ten  years  to  study.  On  arriving- 
in  China  in  1862  he  was  set  apart  at  the  request 
of  the  French  government  for  research  work  in 
Natural  History,  the  expense  of  his  journeys  being 
provided  by  the  government.  Having  first  explored 
the  neighbourhood  of  Peking  he  went  into  Southern 
Mongolia  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  1866.  A 
second  jouirney  took  him  through  central  China  and 
eastern  Tibet  in  1868-70.  After  a  short  visit  to 
Europe  he  made  his  third  and  last  journey,  1872-74, 
going  over  a  great  extent  of  China  Proper.  His 
health  was  then  so  bad  as  a  result  of  his  arduous 
work  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  return  finally 
to  Europe. 

His  discoveries  were  many,  both  zoological  and 
botanical,  and  there  are  many  species  called  by 
his  name.  The  Elaphure  will  always  be  the  most 
striking  if  not  most  important  of  his  discoveries, 
in  view  of  the  swift  extinction  of  the  species.  Of 
plants  he  estimated  that  he  had  collected  about 
3,000  species,  but  not  all  of  these  reached  Europe. 

He  made  a  Natural  History  Museum  at  the  Pei 
T'ang  in  Peking,  which  was  of  great  service  in 
breaking  down  the  prejudice  of  the  officials,  who 
frequently  visited  it.  The  princesses  from  the 
palace  were  also  frequent  visitors,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  Empiress-dowager  herself  went  there  incognito. 
When  the  Pei  T‘ang  was  removed  the  Empress- 
dowager  desired  that  the  Museum  should  be  left, 
and  it  was  presented  to  her  and  used  in  the 
education  of  Kuang  Hsii. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  he  created  another 
museum  of  Natural  History  at  St.  Lazare  for 
the  use  of  young  missionaries. 
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A  good  account  of  his  life  and  labours  is  to  be 
found  in  a  series  of  articles  which  he  contributed 
to  the  periodica]  Les  Missions  Catholiques,  and  a 
first-rate  resume  of  his  journeys  and  their  results— 
especially  botanical — is  given  by  Bretschneider. 

Cordier  :  T‘oung-pao,  1901 ;  Les  Missions 
Catholiques,  1883  :  De  quelques  services  rendus, 
etc,  ;  Bretschneider  :  History  of  European  Botani¬ 
cal  Discoveries  in  China,  vol.  in 

DAVID’S  DEER.  See  Elaphure. 

DAVIS,  JOHN  FRANCIS,  was  born  in 
London  in  1795  and  died  on  November  14,  1890. 
In  his  youth  he  had  served  on  the  staff  of  Lord 
Amherst’s  Mission  to  China.  He  spent  the  best 
part  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  was  a  member  of  its  Select  Committee  at 
Macao  and  Hongkong,  and  retired  in  1835  as  a 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Trade.  On  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  leaving  China  Davis  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Trade  under  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  at  Hong¬ 
kong  under  the  Colonial  Office.  He  was  a  scholar 
and  a  philanthropist,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  given  much  satisfaction  to  Hongkong  as 
a  diplomatist  and  governor,  and-  when  he  left 
Hongkong  in  March,  1848  there  was  no  public 
farewell  or  banquet ;  the  leading  paper  of  the 
Cclony  stated  that  he  was  ‘unpopular  from  his 
official  acts  and  unfit  for  a  Colonial  Government 
by  his  personal  demeanour  and  disposition.’  He 
had  been  made  a  baronet  in  1845. 

His  chief  works  are  Poeseos  Sinensis  Comment- 
arii,  On  the  Poetry  of  the  Chinese,  London,  1829; 
Han  Koong  tsew,  or  the  Sorrows  of  Han,  London 
1829 ;  San-yu-low ,  or  the  three  Dedicated  Booms 
.  .  .  Canton,  1815 ;  Chinese  Novels ,  translated 

from  the  originals.  .  .  .  London,  1822 ;  The 

Fortunate  Union ,  a  Romance  translated  from  the 
Chinese  original,  London,  1829;  Hien-Wun-Shoo, 
Chinese  Moral  Maxims,  .  .  .  London,  1828; 

The  Chinese,  a  general  Description  of  the  Empire 
of  China  and  its  Inhabitants.  .  .  .  London, 

1336.  The  last-named  work  has  been  often  reprint¬ 
ed,  and  has  been  translated  into  French,  German, 
Dutch  and  Italian. 

Eitel  :  Europe  in  China;  T'oung  Pag,  vol.  iii, 

1392,  p.  535. 

DEAF,  SCHOOLS  FOR  CHINESE.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  400,000  deaf-mutes  in 
China.  Three  schools  have  been  opened  by  Pro¬ 
testant  Missionaries.  1.  The  earliest  of  these,  for 
deaf  boys,  was  started  privately  at  Teng-chou  fu 
in  Shantung  in  1887  by  Mrs.  C.  R.  Mills  of  the 
A.P.M.,  who  had  been  engaged  in  similar  work  in 
the  U.S.A.  The  school  was  removed  to  Chefoo 
in  18S8  after  Dr.  Mills’  death,  and  was  given  the 
name  of  The  Charles  Roger  Mills  Memorial 
School.  A  department  fer  girls  was  added  in  1907. 


In  1910,  the  work,  till  then  entirely  supported  by 
voluntary  gifts,  became  a  part  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  (North). 

One  of  the  special  aims  of  the  school  is  to  train 
teachers  who,  under  Chinese  control  and  support, 
can  extend  the  work. 

In  1917,  there  were  twenty-two  boys  and 
twenty-two  girls  in  attendance,  with  six  teachers, 
three  men  and  three  women.  Two  foreign  lady 
workers,  one  of  them  being  Mrs.  Mills,  are 
provided  by  the  Mission. 

2.  A  small  school  was  opened  in  Hangchow  in 
February,  1914,  by  a  Chinese  Christian  who  had 
studied  the  methods  in  the  Chefoo  school,  being 
drawn  to  do  so  through  an  elder  brother,  a  deaf 
lad,  having  been  taught  there. 

3.  A  class  for  deaf  girls,  in  connection  with 
the  Girls’  School  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission  at  Kut‘ien  near  Foochow,  is  taught  by  a 
Chinese  ladv  trained  in  Chefoo. 

At  Nan  T‘ung-chou  jgj,  ,  in  Kiangsu, 
a  school  has  been  opened  for  the  deaf  by  Chang 
Chien,  late  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
as  part  of  a  large  philanthropic  scheme  for  benefit- 
ting  his  native  district.  The  teacher  is  also  from 
the  Chefoo  Normal  Class. 

DE  ANDRADE;  two  Portuguese  brothers  of 
this  name  opened  the  chapter  of  intercourse 
between  China  and  Portugal.  The  one,  Fernao 
Perez,  reached  Shangch‘uan  (St.  John’s)  in  1517, 
with  four  Portuguese  and  four  Malay  ships.  He 
had  on  board  Thome  Pires,  sent  by  the  governor 
of  Goa  as  envoy  to  the  Chinese  emperor.  Behaving 
in  a  conciliatory  manner  he  was  permitted  to  take 
two  ships  up  to  Canton.  The  next  year,  however, 
his  brother  Simon  arrived  with  one  ship  and  three 
junks,  and  behaved  so  badly  that  the  Chinese  were 
forced  to  drive  both  the  brothers  front  the  coast, 
while  Pires  suffered  imprisonment  and  perhaps 
death.  See  Portuguese  Relations ;  Pires. 

DEATH-BLOW  TO  CORRUPT  DOCTRINES. 
A  vile  Chinese  book  issued  about  1860  and  circulated 
by  magistrates  in  Shantung,  charging  all  manner 
of  most  repulsive  obscenities  on  the  teachers  of 
Christianity.  It  was  translated  into  English  under 
the  above  title  bv  Drs.  Nevius,  Mateer  and 
Hartwell,  in  order  that  foreign  public  opinion 
might  be  stirred  and  the  book  suppressed. 

The  author  was  said  to  be  T‘ang  Tzu-sheng, 
Fantai  of  Hupei,  who  distributed  it  gratis  to 
officials  in  1862. 

DECORATIONS,  ORDERS,  etc.,  f;  slang 
hung.  Under  the  Empire  the  chief  distinction  for 
merit  was  what  foreigners  generally  call  The  Yellow 
Riding  Jacket,  ffi  ffir  huang  ma  hua,  or 
Using  hua,  The  Travelling  Jacket,  the  most  coveted 
reward  for  military  service.  It  was  given  to  Gordon 
and  to  Giquel.  A  similar  high  distinction  was  The 
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Jacket  with  Sable  Tails  ^  ^ai  su  b'iao  kua. 

There  was  also  the  privilege  of  using  Purple  reins 
^  IS  tzu  chiung ,  or  Yellow  Reins  Jf|jl  huang  chiang. 
Such  reins  were  properly  used  by  princes,  but  the 
honour  was  bestowed  on  distinguished  officials. 

Another  distinction  of  practical  value  to  aged 
officials  in  frequent  attendance  at  Court  was  the 
privilege  of  using  a  horse  or  a  sedan-chair  within 
the  limits  of  the  Imperial  city. 

'the  decoration  of  the  Feather  or  Plume 
ling  chih,  the  principal  distinction  for  public 
service,  had  two  divisions,  the  Peacock  Feather 

k‘ung  cldiieh  ling — again  divided  into  three  j 
classes,  and  the  Blue  Feather  lan  ling ,  collo-  j 

quially  known  as  the  Crow7  Feather  lao 

kva  ling. 

Another  distinction  w7as  the  bestowal  of  the 
title  Pa-t‘u-lu,  representing  the  Manchu  word 
bat’uru  (brave)  ;  this  was  only  given  for  active 
service  in  war,  was  accompanied  by  a  laudatory 
epithet,  and  carried  with  it  the  right  to  the  Peacock 
Feather.  At  least  one  European,  General  W. 
Mesny,  has  received  this  honour.  As  to  orders 
similar  to  European,  the  Empire  till  its  last  year 
only  had  the  Order  of  the  Double  Dragon 
shvang  lung  pao  lining,  which  was  instituted  in 
1881,  for  the  decoration  originally  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Powers  at  Pe'king.  Later  it  was  given  to 
other  foreigners  also,  and  was  then  arranged  in 
five  divisions,  and  the  divisions  in  classes.  After 
1908  the  Order  was  also  given  to  Chinese  officials. 

On  March  20,  1911,  the  Imperial  sanction  was 
given  to  an  elaborate  system  of  decorations  fi'/j  Iji 
hsiin  cltang,  including  red,  blue,  black,  and  yellow7 
dragons,  but  the  dynasty  fell  that  year. 

According  to  the  present  Republican  system,  of 
Civil  orders  there  are  now  ten,  the  first  being  the 
Grand  Cordon,  which  is  reserved  for  rulers  of 
countries.  Then  follow  nine  grades  of  the  Chia  Huo  ! 
m  ft  which  is  awkwardly  translated  in  English 
‘Excellent  Crop,’  or  more  pleasantly  in  French  as 
T’Epi  d’Or.’  The  insignia  of  the  order  is  a  grain- 
ear,  as  seen  on  the  copper  coinage  ;  it  varies  in  size 
with  the  grade ;  the  colours  attached  also  vary,  as 
follows  : — 

1st  class— Yellow7  v/ith  red  border. 

2nd  class — Yellow  with  white  border. 

3rd  class— Red  with  white  border. 

4th  class — Red  with  white  border. 

5th  class — Red  w7ith  white  border. 

6th  class— Blue  with  red  border. 

7th  class— Blue  with  red  border. 

8th  class — White  v/ith  red  border. 

9th  class — Black  with  white  border. 

A  sash  also  belongs  to  the  higher  grades. 

Military  (or  naval)  honours  are,  of  the  two 
kinds  :  the  order  of  The  White  Eagle,  and  the 


Order  of  Wen  Hu  ^  The  Striped  Tiger,  with 
nine  grades  ;  the  former  carries  an  honorarium  with 
it,  the  latter  carries  none. 

An  additional  honour,  which  is  supposed  to 
correspond  with  the  British  Victoria  Cross,  is  the 
Badge  for  Meritorious  Service. 

Brunnert  and  Hagelstrom  :  Present  day 
Political  Organization  of  China.,  1912;  Mayers  : 
The  Chinese  Government. 

DEER  (  emblem).  The  word  lu  deer,  and 
the  word  ^  lu  good  fortune,  being  pronounced 
alike,  the  deer  has  become  an  emblem  of  happiness 
or  emolument  and  may  often  be  seen  in  pictures 
with  the  god  of  longevity,  etc. 

Dore  :  Becherches  sur  les  Superstitions ,  p.  474. 

DEFENCE  CREEK.  In  1853,  when  Shanghai 
was  threatened  by  the  T‘ai-P‘ing  rebels,  a  mass 
meeting  of  foreign  residents  was  held  on  April  12, 
with  the  British  Consul,  Mr.  Rutherford  Alcock, 
in  the  chair.  On  the  suggestion  of  A.  G.  Dallas, 
it  wTas  decided  to  dig  a  trench  and  make  a  paved 
road  to  the  west  of  the  English  Settlement,  where 
there  was  already  a  ditch;  with  the  Huang-pu  cn 
the  east,  the  Yang-king-pang  to  the  south,  and 
the  Scochow  Creek  to  the  north,  the  settlement 
would  then  be  defended  on  all  four  sides.  The 
trench  was  dug,  and  for  sixty  years  was  known 
as  Defence  Creek.  It  was  culverted  in  1915-16. 
Its  position  was  on  the  western  side  of  Thibet 
Road,  etc. 

Papers  respecting  the  Civil  War  in  China, 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  1853;  pp.  9 — 15. 
M orse  :  International  Relations  of  the  Chinese 
Empire. 

DE  HARLEZ,  CH  AR  LES-j  OSEPH  ,  (Mgr.) 
was  born  at  Liege  in  1832  and  died  in  1899.  He 
became  a  priest  and  after  occupying  other  posts 
was  made  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in 
Louvain  University,  teaching  Sanscrit,  Zend, 
Chinese,  Manchu,  etc.  In  his  last  years  he  devoted 
himself  to  Chinese  and  Manchu  only.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer.  See  Cordier’s  Bibliotheca 
Sinica  for  his  works. 

DELEGATES’  VERSION.  A  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  Chinese  book  language, 
finished  in  1850.  The  Delegates  were  Messrs. 
Medhurst,  Milne,  Stronach,  Bridgman  and 
Bishop  Boone,  appointed  by  the  several  Missionary 
Societies.  The  delegates  also  proceeded  to  translate 
the  Old  Testament,  but  a  division  soon  took  place 
among  them.  The  more  active  members  of  the 
former  committee  continued  their  work  in  the  same 
style  and  completed  the  translation  in  1853 ;  but 
it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  call  this  the  Delegates’ 
version.  See  Bible. 

Chinese  Recorder  I,  p.  148;  III,  p.  19. 
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DE  MAI  LLA,  JOSEPH  ANNE  MARIE  DE 
MQYRIAG,  a  French  Jesuit  missionary,  born  in 
Isere,  December  15,  1669,  arrived  in  China  1700, 
and  died  at  Peking  on  June  28,  1748.  He  had  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  and  Manchu 
languages  and  translated  the  main  substance  of 
the  T‘ung  Chien  Kang  Mu  into  French,  probably 
using  both  the  original  and  the  Manchu  version. 
His  translation  was  published  by  Abbe  Grosier 
in  1777  in  thirteen  quarto  volumes  under  the  title 
Histoire  Generate  de  la  Chine. 

DEMGNIFUGES  pi  hsieh.  These  are 

very  numerous  :  cash  from  the  mouth  of  the  dead  ; 
the  impress  of  a  mandarin’s  seal;  willow  branches; 
the  imperial  calendar,  are  all  supposed  to  ward  off 
evil  if  carried  on  the  person  or  kept  in  a  room,  etc. 

Done  :  Becherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  p.  348. 

DENGUE,  an  Indian  name  for  a  particular 
kind  of  fever,  called  by  foreign  physicians  in  China 
MSSSe  chief,  Fung  je  cheng. 

DENNYS,  NICHOLAS  BELFIELD,  occupied 
various  positions  in  the  Far  East — in  the  Navy, 
the  Consular  Service,  etc.  He  was  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  China  Mail  and  first  editor  of  The 
China  Review.  He  wrote  Folklore  of  China  and 
(with  W.  F.  Mayers  and  C.  King)  The  Treaty 
Ports  of  China  and  Japan.  His  Handbook  of  the 
Canton  Vernacular  was  widely  used;  and  when 
living  in  Malaya  he  produced  some  works  on  those 
lands. 

He  arrived  in  China  in  1863,  and  died  in 
Hongkong  in  1900. 

D  ENTRECOLLES,  FRANCIS  XAVIER,  a 

French  Jesuit  missionary,  noted  as  the  writer  of 
two  letters  descriptive  of  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  at  Ching-te  chen,  or,  as  he  writes  it, 
Kim  te  tchim.  The  letters  are  dated  1712  and 
1722,  and  were  printed  in  the  Retires  Edifi  antes  et 
Curieuses ;  they  may,  however,  be  more  easily 
read  elsewhere  :  they  are  given,  for  example,  in 
Btjshell’s  Description  of  Chinese  Pottery  and 
Porcelain. 

DE  RADA,  MARTIN,  also  called  Martin  de 
Herrada,  an  Augustinian  missionary,  a  native  of 
Pampeluna  in  Navarre.  With  several  other  mis¬ 
sionaries  he  was  sent  from  Mexico  with  the 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  the  Philippines,  and 
arrived  there  in  1565.  In  1574  Luzon  was  attacked 
by  a  Chinese  pirate,  but  the  Spaniards  defeated  him. 
This  good  deed  led  to  a  conference  between  the 
Spanish  Governor  and  the  Chinese  commander  who 
had  been  in  pursuit  of  the  pirate,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  a  mission  should  be  sent  into  Fukien.  De  Rada 
and  Friar  Geronimo  Marin  were  chosen.  De  Rada 
had  already  felt  such  an  enthusiastic  desire  to 
evangelize  China  that  he  had  proposed  to  some 
Chinese  merchants  to  be  carried  back  by  them  as 


|  a  slave.  The  mission  landed  at  Kanhai  on  July  5, 
1575,  went  to  Chin-chou  and  to  Fuchow  and  re-em 
barked  at  their  port  of  arrival  on  September  14, 
1575.  They  were  thus  less  than  three  months  in 
the  country,  according  to  the  account  given  by 
Major  in  his  introduction  to  the  Hakluyt  Society’s 
re-issue  of  Mendoza’s  History.  In  other  works  it  is 
stated  that  de  Rada  spent  three  years  in  China  and 
was  then  beaten  and  driven  out.  Favier  in  his 
Peking,  and  the  Bulletin  Catholique  de  Pekin  both 
tell  the  story  so,  but  give  no  authorities.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Major  the  mission  was  wrecked  on  its  way 
back,  and  rescued  by  a  Spanish  ship.  De  Rada 
died  at  Manila  in  1577. 

His  narrative  of  the  visit  to  China  was  carried 
home  to  Philip  II  by  the  Friar  Marin  who  had 
been  his  companion,  and  the  result  was  the  embassy 
in  which  Mendoza  took  part.  The  embassy,  like 
j  de  Rada’s  mission,,  was  a  failure;  but  it  led  to 
;  Mendoza’s  collecting  de  Rada’s  narrative  and 
others,  and  from  them  making  up  his  History  of 
China. 

Mendoza  :  History  of  China;  Major  :  Men 
doza's  History  of  China,  Introduction,  Hakluyt 
Society,  1853 ;  Favier  :  Peking ,  c.  vi ;  Le  Bulletin 
Catholique  de  Pekin,  1915,  p.  198. 

DESGODINS,  AUGUSTE,  of  the  Socieie  des 
Missions  etrangeres  de  Paris,  was  born  in  France 
in  1826  and  died  near  Darjiling  in  1913.  He 
started  for  Tibet  in  1855,  but  got,  shut  up  in  Agra 
in  the  Mutiny.  Failing  to  enter  Tibet  from  India 
he  settled  in  W.  SsuclTuan.  His  writings,  nearly 
all  on  Tibetan  subjects,  include  a  Tibetan-French 
Dictionary.  A  list  of  them  is  given  in  the  Tcoung 
Pao,  1913,  p.  783. 

DES  VCEUX,  GEORGE  WILLIAM,  Sir,  was 

born  in  1834.  After  occupying  various  posts  in  the 
West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Hongkong  in  October,  1887.  He 
resigned  and  retired  on  May  7,  1891,  and  died 
December  15,  1909.  He  became  C.M.G.  in  1877, 
K.C.M.G.  in  1883  and  G.C.M.G.  in  1893.  He 
published  My  Colonial  Service,  etc.,  (1903). 

□  EVA  ,  a  general  term  for  all  the  gods 

of  Brahminism  and  all  beings  who  dwell  in  the 
six  Deva  lokas  :  they  are  subject  to  metempsychosis. 

D  EVER  I  A,  GABRIEL,  was  born  in  1844  in 

France.  He  went  to  China  as  student-interpreter 
in  1860,  and  after  filling  several  posts  returned  to 
France  in  1876.  In  1882  he  was  made  secretary- 
interpreter  in  Chinese  in  Paris,  and  in  1889  became 
Professor  in  the  Ecole  des  Langues  Orientates 
Vivantes.  He  had  been  promoted  Consul-General 
in  1888  and  made  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  1896.  He  died  in  1899.  A  list  of  his  many 
writings  is  given  in  the  Tl oung-pao,  1899, 
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DIAGRAMS,  EIGHT.  See  Pa  him. 

DIALECTS.  Mandarin  or  Kuan  hua  is  the 
spoken  language  of  about  two-thirds  of  China. 
There  are  three  forms  of  it,  spoken  typically 
in  Peking.  Nanking  and  Chengtu.  The  Pekingese 
though  considered  by  sinologues  as  a  debased  form 
of  the  language  is  the  Court  speech,  used  by  all 
officials  throughout  China.  It  would  seem  absurd 
to  call  mandarin  a  dialect,  since  it  is  the  tongue  of 
250,000.000  people. 

South  of  the  Yangtze  basin  there  are  eight 
well-defined  dialects.  Of  these  the  Canton  speech 
is  one  of  the  most  important.  It  is  much  nearer  to 
early  Chinese  speech  than  mandarin  is.  It  is  very 
regular,  and  easily  put  into  character.  The  Amoy 
dialect,  spoken  by  some  ten  millions  of  people, 
differs  very  widely  from  the  book-language.  The 
Foochowr  dialect  has  a  much  narrower  range;  the 
reading  and  spoken  sounds  approximate  more  closely  I 
than  in  Amoy.  At  Ningpo  the  idioms  are  similar  j 
to  the  mandarin,  but  the  proportion  of  unwritten  j 
sounds  is  so  great  that  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  write  the  colloquial  in  Chinese  character.  The 
Shanghai  dialect  has  also  marked  affinities  with 
mandarin,  though  quite  unintelligible  to  a  native  ; 
of  Peking. 

DIAMONDS  ^  jgjij  are  found  in  Shantung 
and  on  the  Yunnan-Burma  frontier,  but  just  on  the 
Burma  side.  They  are  not  favourite  gems  of  the 
Chinese.  They  are  used  to  cut  glass  and  to  drill 
holes  in  clamping  and  mending  broken  porcelain. 

DIAMOND  SUTRA,  THE,  Chin  hang  ching 
^  H  ,  called  in  the  original  Sanskrit  Prajna- 
Pararnita ;  one  of  the  most  metaphysical  of  the 
works  ascribed  to  Gautama,  esteemed  in  China 
above  almost  anv  other  Sutra.  It  is  known  in  1 
Tibetan,  Mongol  and  Manchu  translations.  The 
first  Chinese  translation  was  made  by  Kumarajiva 
(384-417),  and  another  is  ascribed  to  Hsuan  Tsang. 

It  has  been  translated  from  Sanskrit  into 
English  by  Max  Muller,,  and  into  French  by 
de  Harlez  ;  and  from  Chinese  into  English  by  Beal 
and  by  Gemmell  ;  and  there  are  other  European 
translations. 

Beal:  Journal ,  Royal  Asiatic  Society ,  1864-5; 
de  Harlez  :  Journal  Asiatique,  1892  ;  Gemmell  : 
The  Diamond  Sutra,  London,  1912. 

DIAZ,  EMMANUEL,  (Senior);  mo¬ 

no,  a  Jesuit  Father  born  in  Portugal  in  1559.  He 
reached  Macao,  became  Rector  of  the  College  there, 
then  was  sent  as  "V  isitor  to  Nanking,  Nanch  ang, 
and  Chao-chou.  In  1608  he  reached  Peking,  and  on 
his  return  to  Macao  reported  so  favourably  on  his 
conferences  with  Ricci,  that  the  powers  of  the  latter 
were  confirmed  and  he  became  independent  of  the 
Rector  of  Macao.  Diaz  then  worked  and  bore 
persecution  at  NanclTang ;  in  1609  he  again  became 


Rector  of  Macao.  In  1622  he  was  made  Visitor 
of  the  mission  stations,  and  ten  years  later  was 
appointed  Father  General- Visitor  for  China,  Japan 
and  Tonkin.  He  died  at  Macao  in  1639. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou, 
ii,  p.  55,  note. 

DIAZ  EMMANUEL  Yang  Ala-no ,  a 

Jesuit  Father,  the  younger  of  that  name,  born  in 
Portugal  in  1574.  Having  finished  his  studies  at 
Goa  he  taught  theology  for  six  years  at  Macao  and 
went  to  Chao-chou  in  1611.  He  was  driven  thence 
bv  the  hatred  of  the  literati.  He  was  then  sent 
to  visit  all  the  existing  missions.  After  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  1616  and  the  consequent  exile  to  Macao 
he  was  sent  to  Peking  in  1621.  Two  years  later 
he  was  made  Vice-provincial  of  the  China  Mission, 
and  occupied  this  position  and  that  of  Visitor 
during  18  years.  After  labouring  in  many  cities 
and  writing  many  works  in  Chinese  he  died  at 
Hangchow  in  1659.  His  grave  is  still  to  be  seen 
there.  Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan  fou, 
ii,  p.  330,  note;  Moule  :  Chinese  Recorder,  vol, 
xxi  p.  509. 

DICAEUM,  a  genus  of  the  Family  Dicaeidae. 
It  comprises  the  Flowerpeckers.  D.  cruentatum, 
the  Scarlet-backed  Flowerpecker,  is  found  in  China 
from  Fukien  to  Yunnan.  D.  minullum  is  the 
smallest  of  all  the  birds  of  the  Far  East,  and  is 
only  found  in  Hainan.  D.  ignipectus  Hodgs., 
common  in  South  China.  D.  formosurn,  lately 
discovered  in  Formosa. 

DSCRURIDAE,  a  Family  of  the  Order  of 
Passeres,  comprising  the  Drongos.  Buchanga 
leucogenys,  the  White-Cheeked  Drongo,  is  found 
at  certain  seasons  in  the  central  provinces, 
and  twice  a  year  may  be  met  with  in  small 
numbers  in  Chihli  and  even  in  Manchuria.  B. 
cineracea,  is  found  in  Hainan  and  S.  China.  B. 
atra,  the  Black  Drongo,  occurs  throughout  E„ 
China,  is  resident  throughout  the  lower  hills  and 
the  plains  of  Formosa,  and  in  Hainan.  Chibia 
hottintotta  may  be  found  in  summer  spread  all  over 
China.  Chaptia  brauniana,  the  Bronzed  Drongo, 
resident  in  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of 
Formosa. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

DICTIONARIES.  See  Lexicography. 

D 1 0 S  P Y  R  0 S .  See  Persimmon . 

DISTRICT  MAGISTRATE,  ft]  $$  Chih  hsien, 

(q.v.). 

DIVORCE.  The  Boole  of  Rites  mentions 
seven  defects  for  which  a  man  may  divorce  his 
vife  (  mfg)  : — i.  sterility  of  male  infants;  ii.  adult¬ 
ery  ;  iii.  disobedience  or  neglect  of  parents-in-law ; 
iv.  a  bad  tongue ;  v.  theft ;  vi.  jealousy ;  vii.  an 
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incurable  disease.  But  any  of  these  seven  reasons 
is  not  sufficient  for  divorce  under  three  conditions ; 
i.  if  the  wife  has  mourned  three  years  for  her 
father-in-law  or  mother-in-law ;  ii.  if  the  husband, 
formerly  poor,  has  became  wealthy ;  iii.  if  there  are 
no  relatives  left  in  her  father’s  family  to  receive 
her.  But  these  three  conditions  will  not  avail  if 
the  defect  is  adultery  or  neglect  of  parents-in-law. 

If  husband  and  wife  cannot  live  in  harmony, 
they  may  agree  to  separate,  and  the  wife  can  return 
to  her  father’s  family,  but  may  not  marry  again. 

A  divorced  wife  may  not  be  sold  by  her 
husband.  A  women  who  has  been  divorced  may 
marry  again.  Hoang  :  Le  Mariage  chinois. 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  MEAN,  THE, 

the  third  of  the  Four  Books.  The  English  name 
is  Legge’s  ;  the  title  has  also  been  translated  The 
Middle  Way,  V Invariable  Milieu,  The  Universal 
Order,  etc. 

It  is  Book  31  in  the  Li  Chi,  but  it  was  also 
studied  as  a  separate  work  at  least  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  a.d.  It  is  generally 
accepted  as  the  work  of  K'ung  Chi  commonly 
called  Tzu  Ssu  -p  ,\$,  grandson  of  Confucius.  See 
Classics.  Legge  :  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  i,  p.  35. 

DOGSKINS  are  made  up  into  rugs  for  sleeping 
mats  and  clothing.  The  hair  is  long  and  thick  and 
of  all  colours,  from  a  rich  black  through  all  shades 
and  combinations  of  brown,  yellow  and  grey  to 
pure  white.  The  last  are  the  finest.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  dog  farms  dotted  over  S.W.  Manchuria  and 
E.  Mongolia,  where  from  twenty  to  some  hundreds 
of  dogs  are  reared  annually  as  a  source  of  wealth  ; 
eng.,  a  bride  will  have  as  her  dowry  a  number  of 
dogs  in  proportion  to  her  father’s  means.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  world  are  found  such  splendid  dogskins 
for  size,  length  of  hair  and  quality,  as  the  extreme 
cold  develops  there.  A  full  sized  robe  is  80“  by 
68",  taken  from  eight  dogs.  The  dogs  are  cruelly 
strangled  when  eight  months  old,  in  midwinter,  the 
coats  being  then  at  their  best.  The  export  in  1916 
was  Tls.  690,940.  Customs  Reports. 

DOG,  WILD;  Canis  alpinu-s ;  there  are  two 
varieties  in  China,  one  from  the  Tibet-Kansu 
borderland,  the  other  from  the  Manchurian  forests ; 
they  are  gradually  getting  scarcer.  They  are  closely 
related  to  the  Red  dog  of  the  Deccan.  It  is  said 
they  work  together  in  packs  of  from  forty  to  a 
hundred,  killing  out  the  deer. 

Sowerby  :  Journal,  N .C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii, 

DO  LON  NOR,  Mongolian  for  seven  lakes,  a 
town  in  Mongolia  on  the  road  from  Peking  to  Jehol 
by  the  Ku  pei  k‘ou  (pass)  ;  it  is  150  miles  north-east 
of  Kalgan,  Chang-chia  k‘ou.  The  Chinese  name  for 
the  place  is  Lama  miao.  There  are  about  20,000 


inhabitants,  mostly  Chinese.  The  lakes  from  which 
the  place  got  its  Mongol  name  are  now  dry. 

Macartney’s  embassy  was  taken  to  Jehol  by 
this  route.  Prjevalsky  :  Mongolia. 

DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.  (American  Church  Mission). 

Headquarters  : — New  York. 

Entered  China,  1835. 

Works  in  Anhui,  Hunan,  Hupei,  Kiangsi  and 
Kiangsu. 

The  field  consists  of  three  missionary  dioceses, 
Shanghai,  Anking,  and  Hankow. 

The  first  missionaries  of  the  Society  in  China 
were  the  Revs.  Henry  Lockwood  and  F.  R. 
Hanson,  who  reached  Canton  in  1835.  As  there 
was  little  hope  of  doing  effective  work  there,  they 
left  almost  at  once  to  work  among  the  Chinese 
in  Batavia. 

The  early  years  were  full  of  disasters.  Mr. 
Lockwood’s  wife,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Medhurst 
{q.v.),  died  in  a  few  months.  Mr.  Hanson  with¬ 
drew7  through  ill-health  in  1838,  Mr.  Lockwood 
following  him  in  the  next  year ;  and  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Boone,  M.D.  and  his  wife,  who  had  reached 
Batavia  in  1837,  were  left  alone.  In  1840,  the 
Boones  both  broke  down,  and  went  to  Macao  to 
recuperate.  They  never  returned  to  Batavia,  for 
the  Home  Board  pressed  for  the  removal  of  the 
Mission  to  the  mainland  of  China,  and  Dr.  Boone 
chose  Amoy  as  his  future  residence,  partly  for 
climatic  reasons  and  partly  because  he  had  learned 
the  dialect. 

Mrs.  Boone  died  early  in  their  stay  at  Amoy, 
and  in  1843,  Dr.  Boone  went  to  the  U.S.A.  to 
appeal  for  more  workers.  He  returned  with  a 
party  of  nine,  and  landed  in  Shanghai  in  1845,  it 
having  been  decided  to  begin  work  in  the  Yangtze 
Valley  with  Shanghai  as  a  base,  rather  than  to 
return  to  Amoy.  This  date,  therefore,  is  regarded 
as  the  time  when  the  Mission  in  China  began  its 
work  as  at  'present  constituted. 

Diocese  of  Shanghai. — Dr.  Boone  had  been 
consecrated  Missionary  Bishop  to  China  while  on 
furlough,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Shanghai 
with  his  party.  The  first  convert  was  baptized  in 
1846,  an  Amoy  man,  who  had  been  with  Dr.  Boone 
to  the  United  States;  and  in  the  same  year  a  boys’ 
school  was  opened,  the  humble  beginning  from 
which  have  sprung  St.  John’s  University  at  Shang¬ 
hai,  and  Boone  University  at  Wuchang.  Edu¬ 
cational  work  for  girls  was  begun  in  1851  by  a  Miss 
Jones,  and  the  well-known  Miss  Lydia  Fay. 

Translation  of  Scriptures,  Catechism,  etc., 
followed,  and  missionary  excursions  into  the  country 
were  frequent  in  spite  of  official  restrictions  on 
travel,  and  some  tentative  medical  work  was 
started. 
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In  the  meantime,  great  trials  fell  upon  the 
personnel ;  there  were  a  number  of  deaths,  and 
some  retired  through  broken  health,  while  in 
Chef oo,  where  the  Bishop  had  tried  to  plant  a 
station,  one  worker  suffered  martyrdom  at  the 
hands  of  a  mob  in  1861.  In  consequence  of  these 
reverses,  the  educational  and  medical  work  had  to 
be  suspended,  and  the  evangelistic  staff  dwindled 
to  two,  Mr.  (afterwards  Archdeacon)  Thomson, 
and  \\  ong,  the  first  convert,  who  was  ordained 
priest  in  1863*  The  American  Civil  War  also 
affected  finances,  and  on  the  field  the  T‘ai  P‘ing 
rebellion  was  a  great  hindrance.  To  complete  the 
disappointments,  the  Bishop  himself  died  in  1864. 

For  two  years  the  Mission  was  without  a  head, 
and  then  from  1866  to  1877  Bishop  Williams 
had  the  oversight  both  in  China  and  Japan — an 
impossible  task. 

Bishop  Williams’  successor  in  the  China  Field 
was  the  Rev.  S.  I.  J.  Schereschewsky  ( q.v .),  who 
had  arrived  in  1859,  and  who  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Mid-China  in  1877.  Next  year  he 
established  St.  John’s  College  at  Jessfield,  Shang¬ 
hai,  with  the  two  existing  boys’  schools  as  a  nucleus. 

Bishop  Schereschewsky  met  with  a  sunstroke 
in  August,  1881,  which  caused  paralysis,  and  made 
him  a  cripple  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  and  when 
recovery  was  seen  to  be  impossible,  he  resigned  his 
jurisdiction  in  1883,  and  spent  his  remaining  years 
in  translation  work.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bishop 
Boone’s  son,  the  Rev.  William  Jones  Boone,  born 
and  brought  up  in  China.  During  this  ejiiscopate, 
the  work  of  the  Mission  Was  greatly  extended. 

•  Hankow  had  been  opened  in  Bishop  WIllIams’ 
time,  (see  below),  and  the  six  hundred  miles  which 
separated  it  from  the  earlier  sphere  at  Shanghai, 
was  bridged  by  work  at  Chinkiang,  (afterwards 
given  up),  Wuhu  and  Anking ;  and  300  miles  beyond 
Hankow,  Shasi  was  opened,  as  well  as  Ichang, 
one  hundred  miles  further. 

Bishop  Boone  died  at  Hankow  in  1891,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Graves,  who  had 
arrived  ten  years  before. 

While  all  these  developments  were  taking  place 
on  the  upper  Yangtze,  the  work  at  Shanghai  was 
extending  in  every  direction.  St.  John’s  College 
had  added  a  department  of  English  in  the  early 
eighties;  St.  Mary’s  School  for  Girls  was  opened 
at  Jessfield  in  1881 ;  permanent  medical  work  was 
begun  under  Dr.  JI.  W.  Boone,  son  of  the  first 
bishop,  and  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  built;  and  there 
were  other  activities  too  numerous  to  mention. 

In  1902,  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Girls  was  opened  ;  a  new  building  in  connection 
with  St.  Luke’s  was  put  up  in  1903 ;  and  in  1906, 
St.  John’s  was  incorporated  as  a  University. 

In  1916,  the  Mission  reports  itself  as  planning 
to  remove  St.  Luke’s  to  a  better  site,  and  to  again 


extend  the  medical  work ;  also  to  remove  St. 
Mary's  Hall  from  Jessfield,  that  it  and  St.  John’s 
may  both  expand. 

The  work  in  the  Shanghai  diocese  is  highly 
centralized,  fifty-five  of  the  ninety-two  workers 
given  in  the  Missionary  Directory  for  1916  being 
stationed  in  Shanghai ;  while  the  remaining  thirty- 
seven  are  divided  among  seven  stations.  Of  these, 
Wusih  ${£  was  opened  in  1900.  This  centre  has 
a  hospital,  arid  a  fine  church  was  consecrated  there 
in  1915,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1916. 
Soochow  was  occupied  in  1902 ;  Yangchow  in  1907  ; 
and  Nanking  in  1908,  specially  with  the  view  of 
working  among  the  higher  classes* 

Diocese  of  Hankow. — In  1868  work  was  begun 
at  Wuchang.  A  boys’  school  was  opened  in  1871, 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  University,  and  some¬ 
what  later  a  school  for  girls,  now  St.  Hilda’s. 

Medical  work  was  begun  in  1874  under  Dr. 
Bunn,  who  was  obliged  to  retire  five  years  later, 
through  the  ill-health  of  Mrs*  Bunn*  About  this 
time  other  workers  also  were  compelled  by  sickness, 
or  by  the  needs  of  the  Shanghai  district,  to  leave 
Wuchang,  and  for  some  months  one  man,  the  Rev. 
S.  R.  J.  Hoyt,  was  alone,  and  with  the  help  of 
two  partially-trained  Chinese,  kept  going  the  boys’ 
and  girls’  boarding-schools,  the  three  chapels,  the 
hospital  and  the  dispensary. 

Hankow,  where  the  work  had  been  super¬ 
intended  from  Wuchang,  was  made  a  central  station 
in  1885,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Divinity  School 
of  the  Mission  was  transferred  from  Shanghai  to 
Wuchang. 

In  1889,  a  Catechists’  Training  School  was 
opened  in  Hankow,  which  was  to  have  a  great 
share  in  the  development  of  the  mission;  and  very 
possibly  the  evangelistic  work  of  these  trained  men 
was  one  cause  of  the  anti-foreign  outbreak  in  1890-1. 
The  whole  of  the  Yangtze  Valley  was  disturbed, 
and  at  Shasi  (opened  1886)  the  Mission  property 
was  burned. 

The  result  of  the  evangelistic  campaign  men¬ 
tioned  above  was  that  379  were  baptized  in  eleven 
months— a  phenomenal  figure  for  those  days.  In 
1892,  a  new  church  was  opened  in  Hankow ; 
it  was  the  lai’gest  in  Central  China,  and  could 
accommodate  fourteen  hundred.  An  English  depart¬ 
ment  was  opened  in  Boone  School  in  1892.  A 
college  course  was  added  in  1902,  and  in  1909  the 
college  became  Boone  University. 

The  Medical  work  in  Wuchang  is  reported  in 
1916  as  undergoing  long-needed  expansion, — the 
work  deserving  better  hospitals  than  are  at  present 
in  use. 

A  long-required  division  of  jurisdiction  took 
place  in  1901,  and  the  field  was  divided  into  two 
dioceses,  the  Province  of  Kiangsu,  with  Shanghai 
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as  see  city  being  one,  and  the  Hankow  diocese  | 
taking  the  remainder.  The  first  Bishop  of  the 
new  diocese  was  Rev.  J.  A.  Ingle,  who  had  been 
in  China  10  years.  He  died  two  years  later  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-eight,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev,  L.  H.  Roots  of  Hankow. 

In  1909,  the  American  Lutheran  Mission  in 
Hankow  was  handed  over  to  the  American  Church, 
as  the  Lutherans  wished  to  concentrate  on  the 
newly-opened  province  of  Hunan.  This  province 
had  already  been  occupied  by  the  American  Church 
also,  Changsha  becoming  a  permanent  station  in 
1902,  under  a  native  clergyman,  the  Rev.  S.  C. 
Huang.  In  the  “  rice  riots  ”  of  1910,  the  mob 
looted  the  Mission  property,  but  the  missionaries 
were  not  injured. 

After  the  Boxer  rising,  Boone  College  was  re¬ 
opened  with  100  students.  “Boone  Library”  was 
built  in  1910,  and  a  Normal  School  for  Women  was 
begun  in  Hankow  in  1912. 

In  1911,  when  Hankow  was  the  centre  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  native  city  was  burned  by 
the  Northern  army,  many  of  the  Christians  suffered 
grievously.  All  the  institutions  in  Wuchang  were 
closed  for  several  months,  and  other  work  was 
taken  up.  Dr.  MacWillie  of  St,  Peter’s  Hospital 
was  President  of  the  Red  Cross  work,  and  even 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  was  turned  into  an  auxiliary 
hospital.  The  missionaries  cared  for  the  sick,  the 
wounded,  and  the  homeless,  and  buried  the  dead, 
preaching  the  Gospel  as  they  worked. 

Diocese,  of  Anlcing. — Anking  was  opened  as  a 
station  with  foreigners  in  charge  in  1895,  when 
Dr,  and  Mrs.  Merrins  went  there  to  begin  medical 
work.  Ten  years  later,  St.  James’  Hospital,  was 
built,  the  finest  at  the  time  in  Central  China.  By 
1910  the  work  centering  round  Wuhu  (opened  1885), 
Anking,  and  Kiukiang  (1901),  had  developed  to 
such  an  extent,  that  it  vTas  decided  to  divide  the 
Hankow  district  into  two  dioceses.  The .  new7 
diocese  was  to  comprise  Anhui,  and  Riangsi  north 
of  20°-N.  Lat.  Anking  was  chosen  as  see  city, 
and  the  Rev.  D.  T.  Huntington  of  Ichang,  was 
consecrated  as  first  Bishop.  The  Cathedral,  the 
largest  church  in  the  China  Mission,  was  completed 
in  1912,  and  very  strangely,  “  The  great  city 
temple  was  dismantled  almost  at  the  same  time. 
The  building  was  white-washed,  and  made  into  a 
market  and  most  of  the  idols  were  thrown  into  the 
river,” — part  of  the  great  movement  against 
idolatry  which  w7as  set  going  by  the  Declaration  of 
Religious  Liberty  proclaimed  at  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic.  On  the  whole  this  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  encouraging  Missions  in  China ; 
and  its  educational  work  is  rapidly  rivalling  that 
of  the  two  older  dioceses. 


Statistics,  January  1st,  1917. 

Shanghai  Hankow7  Anking 
Diocese  Diocese  Diocese  Total 


Foreign  ordained 

workers 

13 

22 

8 

43 

,,  unordained 

i  79 

52 

24 

155 

wmrkers  &  women 
Chinese  staff  ordained 

1 

) 

21 

16 

10 

47 

,,  unordained 
and  women  including 

\ 

}  216 

264 

135 

615 

Teachers 

Communicants 

t 

1,640 

1,726 

910 

4,276 

Baptized  non¬ 
communicants 

1,733 

1,971 

850 

4,554 

DOMINICANS,  a  mendicant  Order  of  Friar 
Preachers  founded  in  1217.  They  first  came  to 
China  in  the  14th  century  and  probably  provided 
Archbishops  to  Kbanbalig  (Peking)  early  in  the 
15th.  century. 

Gaspard  de  la  Croix  “reached  China  in  1556 
but  stayed,  only  one  month.  A  Portuguese 
Dominican,  Jean  de  la  Piste,  was  Bishop  of 
Macao  in  1605.  Several  fruitless  attempts  to 
evangelize  China  wrere  made  by  Dominicans  from 
the  Philippines, — in  1587,  1590,  1595,  1598  and  1611, 
At  last,  in  .1625,  a  mission  was  founded  in  Formosa; 
it  w7as  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  in  1642,  but  the  time 
had  been  sufficient  to  give  the  Dominicans  a  footing 
in  the  Fukien  province,  where  they  remained. 
Being  Spanish  this  wTas  their  way  into  China 
instead  of  through  the  Portuguese  Macao.  Since 
1716  all  the  Vicars-Apostolic  of  the  Dominicans 
have  been  of  the  Province  of  the  Very  Holy  Rosary* 
(Philippines).  In  the  question  of  the  Rites  the 
Dominicans  were  against  Ricci’s  practices. 

They  have  the  tw7o  Yicariats  of  Fukien  and 
Amoy,  and  the  Prefecture-Apostolic  of  Formosa, 
There  are  58  European  and  31  native  priests,  with 
about  61,000  Christians.  The  agency  (Procure)  is 
at  Hongkong. 

DOOLITTLE,  JUSTUS  ,  a  missionary  under 
the  American  Board,  born  in  1824,  who  arrived  in 
China  in  1850  and  spent  most  of  his  missionary  life 
in  Foochow.  He  wras  the  author  of  a  very  popular 
book,  The  Social  life  of  the  Chinese ,  and  of  a 
dictionary  or  miscellaneous  handbook  of  great 
service  in  its  time.  His  health  obliged  him  to 
return  to  America  in  1873  and  he  died  there  in  1880. 

DOOR  OF  HOPE,  THE’,  a  philanthropic  work 
started  in  Shanghai  in  1900  by  a  Committee  of 
five  missionary  ladies,  to  rescue  such  of  the  many 
Chinese  prostitutes  in  the  Foreign  Settlement  as 
desired  to  leave  a  life  of  shame.  The  first  Home 
was  opened  in  a  Chinese  house  in  November,  1901, 
the  first  worker  being  Miss  Cornelia  L.  Bonnell 
(died  1916). 
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In  1904,  a  number  of  philanthropic  Chinese 
offered  to  assist  in  the  work,  and  the  offer  was 
accepted.  They  opened  a  Receiving  Home  in  the 
most  notorious  quarter  of  the  settlement,  and  also 
secured  by  their  influence  the  enactment  of  new 
municipal  regulations  favourable  to  public  morality, 
especially  one  limiting  to  15  years  the  age  at  which 
girls  might  enter  the  brothels.  One  result  of  this 
was  that  a  large  number  of  kidnapped  children 
were  freed,  and  given  into  the  charge  of  the 
Mission,  which  in  1906  opened  a  Children’s  Home 
in  the  country  at  Kiangwan,  near  Shanghai.  In  the 
same  year,  an  Industrial  Home  was  opened,  where 
the  girls  could  be  taught  to  work  towards  self- 
support. 

In  1912  the  Municipal  Council  pressed  the 
Mission  to  undertake  the  care  of  the  strayed/stolen 
and  abandoned  children  found  in  the  streets  of 
Shanghai  by  the  police,  and  guaranteed  the 
necessary  finances  from  time  to  time.  The  request 
was  acceded  to,  and  a  Home  for  Waifs  and  Strays 
was  begun. 

In  January,  1917,  the  Mission  reported  8 
foreign  lady  workers,  36  Chinese  assistants,  and 
420  women  and  girls  in  their  care. 

DOUBLE  DRAGON.  See  Decorations. 

DOUGLAS,  ROBERT  KENNAWAY,  was 

born  in  Devon,  1838,  and  died  in  England  in  1913. 
He  entered  the  Consular  Service  of  China  in  1858, 
and  left  it  in  1865  to  take  a  post  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  he  was  Keeper  of  Oriental  Books 
and  MSS.  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1907. 
He  was  Professor  of  Chinese  in  King’s  College, 
London  University,  and  was  several  times  Vice- 
President  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  He  was 
knighted  in  1903. 

His  published  works  are  The  Languages  and 
Literature  of  China,  (1875);  Confucianism  and 
Taoism,  (1877);  China ,  (1882);  A  Chinese  Manual, 
(1889) ;  Chinese  Stories,  (1893) ;  Society  in  China, 
(1894) ;  The  TAfe  of  LA  Hung-chang ,  (1895) ;  China, 
(1899),  in  Story  of  the  Nations  Series;  Europe  and 
the  Far  East ,  (1904). 

DOVES.  See  Columbae. 

DRAGON  BOAT  FESTIVAL.  The  festival 
so  called  by  the  westerner  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  Chinese  year  and  is  known  as  ^  [ij^ 
tuan  yang.  According  to  De  Groot  the  name  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  festival  is  properly  that  of  the 
summer  solstice,  though  now  held  earlier,  on  the 
5th  day  of  the  5th  moon  ;  while  the  offerings,  the 
prominence  of  the  dragon,  etc.,  are  with  the  object 
of  procuring  sufficient  rain.  The  popular  account 
is  that  the  feast  is  to  commemorate  the  death  of 
OiTu  Yuan  {q.v.),  who  drowned  himself  in  the 
3rd  century  b.c.,  that  the  offerings  are  to  appease 


his  spirit  and  the  racing  boats  are  in  memory  of  the 
search  for  his  body. 

The  dragon-boats  are  narrow,  seating  two  men 
abreast,  and  are  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  long ; 
they  are  moved  by  paddles  while  drums  and 
gongs  make  a  great  din.  Races  are  run  for 
small  prizes. 

Besides  the  out-of-door  celebrations,  which  of 
course  are  what  the  foreigner  takes  most  notice  of, 
there  are  ceremonies  performed  in  every  home, 
offerings  to  ancestors,  etc. 

De  Groot  :  Les  Fetes  annuelles  a  Emoui. 

DRAGON  FLOWER  SOCIETY,  THE, 

.  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Lo  Huai,  who  is 
also  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Hsien  Then  and 
Wu  Wei  Societies  (<J-v.).  The  sect  is  of  Buddhist 
origin.  The  name  Lung  Hua  is  sometimes  given  to 
Buddhist  monasteries ;  it  would  seem  to  have  some 
affinity  with  the  White  Lotus  sect  ( q.v .)  and  it  is 
recorded  that  the  Lung  Hua  Temple  and  Pagoda 
near  Shanghai  was  a  White  Lotus  centre  before  tKe 
11  t-h  century. 

In  contrast  to  the  Hsien  T‘ien  sect,  the  members 
are  drawn  from  the  lower  and  middle  classes  and  are 
much  more  numerous.  All  are  vegetarians  and  their 
places  of  meeting  are  called  Vegetarian  Halls 
The  teaching  is  eclectic,  and  all  manner  of  Con- 
fucian,  Taoist  and  Buddhist  saints  and  worthies 
are  worshipped,  in  addition  to  many  gods  and 
goddesses ;  but  as  with  the  White  Lotus  Society, 
Maitreya  is  the  favourite.  All  members  are  under 
the  control  of  a  Bishop  who  resides  in  Fukien  and 
has  the  title  “Empty  of  the  Empty” 

Nine  degrees  of  officials  are  under  him  and  at  their 
meetings  in  addition  to  recitations  of  sutras  and 
i  other  religious  exercises,  elaborate  exertions  are 
made  to  help  the  souls  of  the  dead.  The  initiation 
rite  is  part  of  the  consecration  ritual  of  Buddhist 
monks,  and  private  devotions  are  considered  very 
important.  See  Secret  Sects. 

Chinese  Recorder,  1906,  p.  474 ;  De  Groot  : 
Sect  a  ri  a  n  is  m ,  etc. 

DRAGON,  THE,  f|  lung.  In  China  the 
dragon  is  a  benevolent  beast,  not  connected  with  the 
powers  of  darkness  as  in  the  West.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  fertilizing  rain,  the  god  of  waters, 
especially  supplicated  in  times  of  drought  or  flood. 
Its  importance  must  therefore  be  very  great  among 
such  an  agricultural  people  as  the  Chinese ;  hence 
its  prominence,  especially  at  the  summer  festival. 
Hence  also  its  benevolent  life-giving  services  have 
been  compared  with  good  administration  by  officials, 
and  the  dragon  became  the  symbol  of  imperial 
dignity. 

In  its  shape  it  is  probably  derived  from  the 
crocodile,  once  common  in  China,  which  hides  in 
the  winter  and  appears  again  in  the  spring.  Im- 
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agination  hasi  embellished  the  creature  till  it  has 
become  a  most  artistic  beast,  worthy  of  its  high 
position  in  the  ornamental  world.  For  art’s  sake 
it  must  be  hoped  the  Republic  will  spare  it. 

De  Groot  :  Les  Fetes  annuelles  a  Emoui; 
Pen  ts‘ao  rang  mu  ;  Huai  Nan  Tzu  ;  Dennys  :  The 
Folklore  of  China. 

DRAGON  KINGS  fitiE,  lung  wang.  Chinese 
mythology  honours  a  number  of  men  with  this  title, 
and  the  Indian  origin  of  their  names  shows  the 
superstition  to  be  Buddhist.  The  lists  of  them 
differ  in  different  authors.  Dore  gives  names, 
pictures  and  stories  concerning  them. 

Dore  :  Becherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  tome 
vii,  p.  234. 

DRAMA.  The  drama  is  not  indigenous  to 
China,  but  was  introduced  together  with  the  novel, 
by  the  Mongols  in  the  Yuan  dynasty.  Prior  to 
that,  solemn  dances  or  posturing,  accompanied  by 
chanting,  had  been  performed  on  ceremonial 
occasions.  It  has  been  assumed  that  because  actors 
still  call  themselves  “Students  of  the  Pear-Garden” 
— the  Pear-Garden  being  the  name  of  a  Conser¬ 
vatoire  established  in  720  a.d.  by  the  Emperor 
HsiiAN  Tsung  of  the  T‘ang  dynasty,  for  the  training 
of  young  musicians,  that  the  actors’  profession 
existed  at  that  time.  But  the  training  at  this 
college  was  limited  to  the  teaching  of  instrumental 
music  and  the  singing  of  dramatic  poetry.  In  736 
a  troupe  of  barbarian  musicians  performed  plays  of 
a  sort  called  Yo-yu  ^  fg  at  the  Imperial  court. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  Mongol  dynasty  that  the 
drama  came  to  China  to  remain. 

The  majority  of  plays  acted  in  China  are  those 
composed  in  the  Yuan  and  the  early  Ming 
dynasties,  and  the  airs  to  which  the  recitatives  are 
sung  are  chiefly  melodies  of  the  Yuan  period. 
There  were  85  dramatists  of  the  Yiian  dynasty,  of 
whom  4  were  courtesans  and  11  were  anonymous 
writers.  They  composed  564  plays.  The  best- 
known  collection  of  Mongol  plays  is  the  Yiian  ch‘u 
hsiian  tsa  chi  yh  ifij  m  ©J  containing  100  plays 
in  8  volumes.  The  most  famofis  of  these  is  “The 
Orphan  of  the  Chao  Family,”  which  was  translated 
into  French  by  the  Jesuit  missionary  Premare  in 
1731.  The  most  interesting  of  the  Yuan  plays  is 
Hsi  Hsiang  Chi  or  “  The  Story  of  the  Western 
Pavilion  ”  by  Wang  Shih-fu.  Of  the  Ming  plays, 
by  far  the  most  celebrated  is  P‘i  Pa  Chi ,  (q.v.)  or 
Story  of  the  Guitar,”  by  Kao  Tzu-ch‘eng, 
first  performed  in  1404.  It  is  regarded  by  Chinese 
critics  as  the  masterpiece  of  Chinese  drama. 

K‘  ang  FIsi  was  a  great  patron  of  the  drama, 
gorgeous  representations  being  given  in  his  theatres. 
CiiTen  Lung  also  encouraged  the  drama,  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  his  mother  had  been  an  actress, 
he  forbade  any  women  taking  a  part  on  the  stage, 


a  rule  which  has  obtained  to  the  present  day. 

A  well-known  dramatist  of  this  reign  was  Hung 
Ssu-fang.  The  most  famous  play-wright  of  the 
19th  century  was  Li-Yu,  some  of  whose  plays  are 
based  on  Buddhist  legends. 

The  Chinese  play  resembles  the  European  in 
its  division  into  acts  and  scenes.  The  dialogue  is 
interspersed  with  poetry  which  is  sung,  and  which 
resembles  the  recitative  of  European  opera.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  plays,  the  “  military,”  or 
historical  play,  and  the  “  civil  ”  play,  which  is 
often  a  farce.  The  majority  are  short,  from  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour  in  length,  though  there  are 
long  ones  found  in  books,  from  which  short  extracts 
and  given  on  the  stage.  Actors  are  engaged  by 
trade-guilds,  magistrates  and  wealthy  persons  to 
perform  on  special  occasions,  a  play  by  a  large 
troupe  costing  from  $3.00  to  $10.00.  There  are 
also  theatres  in  all  large  cities  where  plays  are 
acted  all  the  year  except  at  the  New  Year 
festivities.  The  Chinese  theatres  at  the  treaty 
ports  show  the  influence  of  foreign  drama  by 
introducing  curtains,  wings,  and  scenery.  In  some 
theatres  in  Shanghai  a  modern  style  of  acting 
has  been  adopted,  which  abandons  the  old  stage 
conventions,  and  the  orchestra,  but  shows  a 
deplorable  tendency  to  borrow  from  the  detective 
stories  of  the  foreign  cinematograph.  A  popular 
actor  in  Shanghai  is  sometimes  paid  $1000  a  month, 
while  famous  actors  in  Peking  receive  even  larger 
pay.  Plays  are  usually  performed  in  the  Pekingese 
dialect  of  Mandarin. 

Actors  are  of  a  low  social  caste.  The  descend¬ 
ants  of  an  actor  for  three  generations  were  forbidden 
to  compete  in  examinations.  One  reason  for  this 
contempt  for  the  profession  was  that  the  children 
of  slaves  were  brought  up  to  be  actors.  Training 
begins  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen. 
The  boy  must  undergo  strenuous  physical  exercises 
to  become  a  skilful  contortionist,  and  practise 
vocal  exercises  to  become  a  good  singer,  for  long 
sustained  passages  of  recitative  must  often  be 
rendered  in  a  single  breath.  He  must  have  a 
perfect  repertoire  of  between  100  and  200  plays,  as 
there  is  no  prompter  on  the  Chinese  stage.  The 
parts  of  women  are  taken  by  boys  and  men,  some¬ 
times  by  eunuchs. 

Chinese  plays  are  moral  in  character,  exalting 
virtue,  exposing  vice,  and  exhibiting  the  comic  and 
the  pathetic  sides  of  life.  Great  liberty  is  taken 
with  the  text,  however,  and  many  objectionable 
gags  are  introduced  by  the  actors.  The  plot  is 
usually  of  a  simple  character.  One  striking  feature 
of  the  Chinese  stage  is  the  absence  of  properties. 
Actors,  musicians  and  theatre  attendants  occupy 
the  stage  together.  Emperors,  generals,  magist¬ 
rates,  doctors,  coolies,  courtezans,  gods  and  demons 
are  all  represented,  and  the  costqmes  qre  often 
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magnificent.  There  are  five  classes  of  characters 
in  a  play  : — 1,  the  hero,  sheng  ££,  who  wears  a 
black  beard,  2,  ton  H,  the  female  characters, 
3,  eking  jf1 ,  secondary  characters,  4,  mo  7^ ,  and 
5,  ch‘ou  21  different  minor  parts. 

Chinese  Plays  translated  by  foreigners  : — 

Le  Jeune  Orphelin  de  la  Famille  de  Tchao  Premare 
An  Heir  in  Old  Age  Davis 

The  Sorrows  of  Han  Davis 

L’Histoire  du  Cercle  de  Craie  Stanislas  Julien 
Les  Intrigues  d’une  Soubrette  Bazin  Aind 

La  T unique  Confrontee  (Joining  the 
Shirt)  by  Chang  Kuo -tin,  a  courtesan  ,,  ,, 

La  Chanteuse  ,,  ,, 

Le  Ressentiment  de  Teou-Ngo  by 

Kuan  Han  king  ,,  ,, 

L’Histoire  du  Luth  (P‘i  Pa  Chi)  ,,  ,, 

Bazin  :  Theatre  Chinois ;  Macgowan  :  Hist¬ 

rionic  Notes ,  Journal,  N.C.B.R.  A.S.,  vol.  xxi ; 
Chinese  Theatricals,  Ibid.,  vol.  xx ;  Giles: 
0 hinese  Lite r a t u r e . 

DREAM  OP  THE  RED  CHAMBER 

hung  lou  meng.  One  of  the  best  known,  and 
probably  the  best  of  Chinese  works  of  fiction.  The 
proper  title  of  the  book  is  Iff  fp  If  33  -B  M  IG  tseng 
pling  pm  Vu  shih  Lou  chi,  but  it  is  generally  known 
by  the  shorter  name.  The  English  title  is  a  mis¬ 
translation  of  this  name,  but  it  would  be  too  late 
now  to  correct  it.  The  book  is  in  Mandarin,  and, 
like  most  such  works  in  Chinese,  is  of  great  length, 
filling  about  four  thousand  octavo  pages.  About 
four  hundred  characters  appear  in  the  story,  and 
their  drawing  is  most  skilful.  It  abounds  in  humour 
and  pathos,  and  is  invaluable  for  anyone  who  would 
study  the  social  life  of  the  Chinese. 

It  is  .supposed  to  belong  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century  ;  but  the  author  is  not  known  ;  it 
has  been  attributed  to  Ts£ao  Hsueh-chTn,  f  f 

A  very  good  resume  of  the  story  by  Professor 
Giles  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the 
N.C.B.R. A. S.,  for  1885,  (vol.  xx),  transferred  with 
some  additions  to  Giles’  Chinese  Literature. 

A  translation  of  the  first  part  of  the  work  was 
published  by  H.  Joly. 

DRONGOS.  See  Dicruridae. 

DRUMS.  See  Musical  Instruments. 

DRUM,  SACRIFICE  TO  THE.  It  was  a 

very  ancient  custom  to  sacrifice  to  the  regimental 
drum  before  a  fight.  Yuan  Shih-k‘ai  is  said  to 
have  performed  this  rite  even  in  1900  when  marching 
against  the  Boxers. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified,  p.  32. 

DRUMS,  STONE,  important  relics  inscribed 
with  the  character  used  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Chou  dynasty.  They  are  ten  large  water-worn 
boulders,  roughly  chiselled  into  the  shape  of  short 


pillars  lg  to  3  feet  high  and  averaging  7  feet  hori- 
zontal'circumference.  They  are  much  weathered,  so 
that  on  one  stone  no  characters  remain,  and  only 
one  has  the  inscription  nearly  complete. 

They  were  discovered  early  in  the  T‘ang 
dynasty,  half  buried  in  some  waste  land  in  Feng- 
hsiang  fu  in  Shensi,  which  was  the  ancestral 

territory  of  the  founder  of  the  Chou  dynasty. 

The  inscriptions  are  in  the  great  seal  script 
ta  chuan,  a  separate  ode  on  each  stone,  each 
apparently  commemorating  some  hunting  or  fishing 
excursion  or  excursions.  Most  authorities  assign 
them  to  the  period  of  Hsuan  Wang,  b.c.  827-782; 
their  authenticity  has  been  doubted,  but  not  by 
many.  The  original  number  of  characters  was  about 
700 ;  an  author  of  the  Sung  dynasty  speaks  of  465 ; 
one  in  the  Yuan  dynasty  mentions  386;  in  the 
ChTen  Lung  period  there  were  only  310. 

Happily  a  rubbing  was  taken  in  the  Sung 
dynasty  and  fac-similes  preserved  and  engraved  on 
stone  in  the  period  Chia  ChTng  ;  it  contains  462 
characters. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the 
stones  were  placed  in  the  Confucian  temple  at 
Feng-hsiang  fu ;  but  in  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Five  Dynasties  they  were  dispersed  and  lost  sight 
of.  They  were  got  together  again  in  the  Sung 
dynasty,  and  when  the  court  fled  before  the  Liao 
Tartars  it  took  the  drums  and  set  them  up  in 
the  new  capital,  Pien  Ching  Ypj^f,  in  1108.  When 
the  capital  was  taken  by  the  Chin^  Tartars  in 
1126,  the  conquerors  carried  the  drums  to  Peking, 
where  they  were  more  or  less  neglected  till  the 
Yuan  dynasty.  But  in  1307  they  were  placed  in 
the  gate- way  of  the  Confucian  temple,  and  have 
remained  there  ever  since. 

The  Chinese  literature  on  the  subject  is 
voluminous.  In  the  N.C.B.R.A.S.  Journal  the 
first  reproductions  of  the  inscriptions  are  given, 
with  the  text  in  modern  form  and  a  translation, 
the  whole  having  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Bushell. 
Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  viii. 

DRUSES  or  D  R  U  2  ES .  A  mysterious  ‘ people 
who  have  been  known  in  the  Lebanon  mountains 
since  the  twelfth  century,  but  whose  origin  is  un¬ 
known.  They  themselves  state  that  they  came 
from  China ;  they  expect  at  the  end  of  all  things 
to  be  re-established  in  their  ancestral  home,  and 
meanwhile  all  good  Druzes,  at  their  death,  are 
supposed  to  go  to  China. 

Graham  : — Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society 
1858,  p.  262. 

DUCKS.  See  Anseres. 

DU  HALDE,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  a  Jesuit 
priest  whose  fame  rests  on  his  ‘Description 
geographique,  historique,  chronologique,  politique 
de  l’Empire  de  la  Chine......’.  This  work  was 
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published  in  Paris  by  Lemercier  in  four  folio 
volumes  in  1735.  There  are  two  English  translations, 
the  earlier  being  in  four  octavo  volumes,  dated  .1736  : 
the  translator  was  R.  Brookes,  and  the  edition  is 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  The  next  was 
published  by  E.  Cave  in  two  folio  volumes,  one  in 
1738,  one  in  1741. 

Du  Halde  was  born  in  Paris,  February  1,  1674, 
entered  the  Society  in  1692  and  died  on  August  18, 
1743.  On  the  death  of  Le  Gobien,  Du  Halde  was 
chosen  to  continue  the  series  of  Lett  res  Edifi.an.tes, 
and  the  volumes  ix-xxvi  were  edited  by  him.  It 
was  the  large  amount  of  surplus  material  that  gave 
him  the  idea  of  preparing  his  Description,  in  which 
he  used  the  manuscripts  of  twenty-seven  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries.  He  was  never  in  China.. 

Cordier  :  DuHdlde  et  cP Anville,  in  Recueil  de 
Memoires  Orient aux,  1905. 

DUKE.  See  Nobility. 

DUNN,  JOHN  GEORGE,  a  Shanghai  mer¬ 
chant,  afterwards  special  agent  of  The  Eastern 
Extension  Telegraph  Co.  His  name  is  given  here 
because  he  was  chosen  by  Li  Hung-chang  as  a 
messenger  to  the  Superior  of  the  Lazarist  Mission 
in  Paris  with  a  view  to  settling  the  difficulty  about 
the  Pei  T‘ang  by  the  appointment  of  a  nuncio  or 
legate  from  Rome.  The  mission  was  nearly  a 
success  :  Mgr.  Agliardi  accepted  the  nomination 
and  Dunn  announced  the  date  of  departure  for 
China;  France,  however,  interposed  and  the  legate 
was  never  sent.  See  Agliardi;  Protectorate  of 
Missions. 

Cordier  :  Histoire  des  Relations  de  la  Chine , 

D UN YN-SZPOT,  THOMAS  IGNATIUS,  a 

Jesuit  Father  born  in  Podlachia  in  1643.  Very 
little  is  known  of  him,  but  the  Society  of  Jesus 
preserves  in  its  archives  three  manuscripts  by  him, 
on  the  Missions  in  China  and  on  Chinese  history. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  Chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou, 
ii,  p.  71. 

DURAND-FAREL,  CHARLES  LOUIS 
MAXiSVIE,  sent  on  a  mission  to  China  by  the 
French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  has  written 
some  medical  works  in  that  connection.  He  was 
Associate  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 
Born  in  Paris  in  1815,  he  died  there  in  1899.  For 
his  writings  see  T‘oung  Pao,  1899. 

DURGAN  or  DOR  GUN,  To  erh  Jam. 

The  name  of  the  Manchu  Regent  who  established 
the  Ch‘ing  dynasty  by  putting  his  nephew  on  the 
throne  with  the  title  Shun  Chih. 

DUTCH  FOLLY,  a  small  island  in  the  river 
near  the  south-west  corner  of  Canton,  “  French 
Folly  ”  being  another  at  the  south-east  corner.  It 
is  said  that  it  was  granted  to  the  Dutch  in  the 
seventeenth  century  for  trading  purposes,  but  that 


they  began  to  fortify  it,  and  were  then  driven  off. 
The  Chinese  proceeded  to  build  a  fort  there,  and 
called  it  Pearl  of  the  Sea  Fort  fill H  hoi  chu 

p‘ao  t‘ai. 

DUTCH  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA.  The 

relations  of  Holland  and  Spain  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  Europe  are  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  Portugal  was  supremely  influential  in  the 
Far  East;  and  Portugal  and  her  dependencies  were 
administered  by  Philip  II  of  Spain,  the  arch-enemy 
of  the  Netherlands. 

The  Dutch  being  unable  to  get  Chinese  produce 
through  Lisbon,  in  1595  sent  a  great  trading  ex¬ 
pedition  round  the  Cape  to  Java.  In  1598  a  second 
one  was  sent,  and  as  a  result  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  was  formed  in  1602.  It  not  only  had  a 
trade  monopoly  but  exercised  sovereign  powers  in 
the  settlements  it  made,  which  included  Cape  Colony 
and  Ceylon.  It  massacred  ten  or  twelve  English 
at  Amboyna  {q.v.)  in  1623.  Having  failed  in  an 
attack  on  the  Portuguese  at  Macao,  the  Dutch  took 
the  Panghu  island  in  the  Pescadores  in  1624,  and 
thence  made  a  successful  expedition  to  the  main¬ 
land.  Thereupon  the  Emperor  gave  them  permission 
to  settle  in  Formosa  and  trade  there  if  they  would 
give  up  the  Panghu  island ;  or  according  to  another 
account  they  left  being  defeated  by  the  Chinese. 
They  settled  at  Taiwan  fu,  Formosa  being  in  reality 
a  No-man’s  land,  built  a  fort  named  Fort  Zealandia, 
expelled  the  Spanish  from  Kelung  in  1642  and 
became  masters  of  the  island  In  1662  Koxinga 
took  Fort  Zealandia  after  a  nine-months’  siege  and 
the  Dutch  retired  to  Java.  Their  forts  at  Taiwan 
fu  and  Tamsui  are  now  parts  of  the  British 
Consulates. 

Attempts  to  trade  at  Canton  being  again  frust¬ 
rated  by  the  Portuguese  an  embassy  was  sent  to 
Peking  in  1655  under  Peter  de  Goyer  and  Jacob 
de  Keyser,  merchants  of  Batavia.  The  envoys  took 
rich  gifts  which  they  themselves  termed  tribute, 
they  knelt  thrice  and  ‘knocked  heads’  nine  times, 
the  complete  kotow  (q.v.)  ;  but  all  they  obtained 
was  permission  to  send  an  embassy  accompanied 
by  four  trading  ships  once  every  eight  years. 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  generous  permission,  but  after  the  retreat  from 
Formosa  a  splendid  embassy  was  sent  in  1668 
under  Lord  Peter  van  Hoorn,  a  Privy  Councillor 
and  chief  Treasurer  of  India.  It  was  received  in 
very  friendly  style  by  the  Emperor  K‘ang  Hsi,  but 
the  Dutch  got  no  particular  benefit  through  it.  On 
the  contrary  they  were  enrolled  among  vassal  states, 
were  summoned  to  send  naval  aid  in  an  attack  on 
Formosa,  and  obeyed.  They  carried  on  a  certain 
amount  of  clandestine  trade  in  Fukien  ports,  buying 
permission  each  time,  and  it  was  not  till  1762  that 
they  established  a  factory  at  Canton. 
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In  1798,  after  Macartney’s  Embassy,  another  , 
Dutch  embassy  was  sent  under  Isaac  TitSingh  and 
A.  E.  van  Braam.  These  were  more  humble  than 
their  predecessors  even,  and  their  self-abasement 
has  been  described  in  scorching  terms  in  Williams’ 
Middle  Kingdom;  De  Guignes,  who  was  present 
as  a  guest,  also  describes  their  reception.  The  only 
result  of  the  embassy  was  to  increase  the  self- 
complacency  of  the  Chinese  :  the  Dutch  got  nothing. 

During  the  next  century  there  has  been  no 
intercourse  which  requires  special  notice. 

The  following  is  the  complete  list  of  all  the 
Ministers  and  Charges  d'affaires  who  have  re¬ 
presented  the  Netherlands  in  Peking. 

Ian  Helenus  Ferguson,  Minister-Resident  and 
Consul-General  from  1870  till  1895. 

F.  M.  Knobel,  Minister-Resident  and  Consul- 
General  ;  nominated  January  22,  1895:  credent¬ 
ials  presented  November  11,  1895;  departed 
November  27,  1901. 

Jonkheer  John  Loudon,  Charge  d’affaires  ad  int., 
November  27,  1901— January  31,  1903.  ! 

W.  J.  Oudendyk,  Charge  d’affaires  ad  int.,  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1903 — October  30,  1903. 

Jonkheer  Adolf  Jacobus  van  Citters,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary ; 
nominated  June  10,  1903;  credentials  presented 
November  20,  1903;  departed  October  1,  1908. 

W.  J.  Oudendyk,  Charge  d’affaires  ad  int.,  October 
1,  1908— April  19,  1909. 

Jonkheer  Frans  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary ; 
nominated  March  13,  1909;  credentials  present¬ 
ed  April  22,  1909. 

DYER,  SAMUEL,  a  missionary  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  born  at  Greenwich,  January 
20,  1804.  He  reached.  Penang  on  August  8,  1827, 
and,  being  in  feeble  health,  remained  there  instead 
of  proceeding  to  Malacca.  He  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  to  the  cutting  and  perfecting  of  Chinese 
metal  type.  In  1835  he  removed  to  Malacca,  devot¬ 
ing  himself  there  to  the  printing  office  and  to 
type-founding.  In  1843  he  went  to  a  Conference  of 
missionaries  at  Hongkong,  then  just  open,  but  fell 
ill  on  the  return  journey,  was  put  ashore  at  Macao 
and  died  there  on  October  21,  1843.  He  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  Dr.  Morrison. 

Davies  :  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dyer, 
London,  1846. 

DYE-STUFFS,  The  following  are  the  chief 
dyes  produced  in  China 

Blue;  from  so-called  "indigo”  plant,  tien  fa? 
which  name  is  given  to  (1)  Strobilanthes  flaccidi- 
folius ,  central  and  western  China,  (2)  Indig  of  era 
tinctoria ,  a  leguminous  shrub  of  South  China 
largely  grown  also  in  India,  (3)  Isatis  tinctoria, 
(4)  Polygonum  tinctorium,  the  Dyers’  Knotweed, 


grown  in  Manchuria,  Hupei,  and  other  districts 
in  N.  China.  Indigo f era  is  the  most  widespread 
of  these. 

The  chief  indigo-growing  districts, — and  cul¬ 
tivation,  which  had  been  dying  out  under  the 
competition  of  aniline  dyes,  has  since  the  war  been 
resumed  on  a  considerable  scale,— are  the  Sungari 
basin  in  Manchuria,  the  districts  of  Anhui  on  the 
Yangtze,  parts  of  Kiangsi  and  Hupei,  central 
Chekiang,  and,  in  the  south,  the  hinterland  of 
Pakhoi  and  the  West  River  in  Kuangsi.  Three 
crops  of  leaves  are  gathered  annually  in  the  best 
districts  and  one  mow  of  land  yields  700  catties 
in  a  good  season.  The  shoots  are  steeped  in 
concrete  pits  in  cold  water  for  several  days,  when 
they  are  removed,  leaving  a  greenish-coloured  water 
which,  after  being  well  stirred  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  becomes  darker.  Slaked  lime  is  placed  in  the 
water  to  precipitate  the  indigo,  the  water  is  drained 
off,  and  the  dye  is  left. 

The  inter-provincial  trade  in  indigo,  used  to 
dye  the  "blue  gown”,  was  at  one  time  enormous, 
but  export  abroad  was  never  very  great,  as  the 
dry  article  required  in  Europe  is  not  produced. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  foreign  artificial 
indigo  and  aniline  dyes  began  to  oust  the  native 
indigo,  and  in  1914  the  trade  had  died  down  to 
a  small  figure.  The  export  of  liquid  indigo  for 
1916  was  Pels.  90,059,  value  Tls.  765,613. 

Red ;  the  best  known  red  dve  in  China  is 
safflower,  Cartha/nus  tinetorius  or  hung  hua 
the  seed  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
brought  to  China  by  Chang  Ch'ien  from  Turkestan. 
The  chief  centre  of  production  is,  or  was,  for  there 
is  now  little  demand  for  this  beautiful  dye,  central 
Ssuch'uan,  though  it  is  also  cultivated  near  Ichang 
and  in  N.W.  Anhui.  The  red  worsted  cord,  for 
which  Wuhu  was  famous  all  over  the  Empire,  was 
dyed  with  Ssuch'uan  safflower. 

The  balsam,  Im/patiens  balsamina,  or  feng  hsien 
hua  M  fill  IE  ,  is  used  in  combination  with 
alum  as  a  finger  nail  dye,  called  hai-na ,  apparently 
in  imitation  of  the  Arabic  henna.  Other  plants 
used  for  the  same  purpose  are  Anchusia  tinctoria 
in  the  north  and  Lawsonia  in  the  south ;  the  latter 
produces  the  familiar  rouge  employed  by  Chinese 
ladies.  Madder,  llubia  cordifolia,  the  Chinese 
cldien  ts‘cio  is  a  creeper  whose  stems  and  roots  are 
used  to  dye  a  deep  red,  whence  its  name  jan-fei 
ts‘ao  .  A  purple  dye  is  got  from  the  bark  of 

Lithos'permum  erythrorhizon,  tzu  ts‘ao  >  now 
used  chiefly  as  a  drug  in  the  northern  and  central 
provinces.  The  colouring  matter  is  brightest  if 
the  plant  is  dug  up  in  spring.  Formerly  4,000 
piculs  of  this  dye  were  exported  from  Chefoo 
yearly  and  sent  to  the  south.  Sappan-wood  dye 
from  Malaysia  and  the  Phillippines  is  an  important 
article  of  import. 
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Yellow ;  Turmeric  ||ti|g  chiang  huang  is  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  Curcuma  longa,  yii  chin  .  found  in  Ssu- 
clTuan  and  Tibet  and  also  on  the  West  River  delta 
and  in  Formosa,  whence  it  is  imported  to  China. 
The  powdered  roots  are  used  for  dyeing  cotton  cloth, 
especially  women’s  clothes.  The  export  of  this 
dye  from  Chungking  reached  the  extraordinarily 
high  figure  of  60,000  piculs  in  1912,  apparently 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Indian  crop.  The  plant 
is  still  extensively  cultivated  on  the  Lower  Min 
in  Ssuch/uan.  The  export  for  1916  was  Pels.  26,669; 
Tls,  110,365. 

A  yellow  dye  for  silks  and  cottons  is  obtained 
from  the  buds  of  Sophora  japonic  a  the  huai  shu 
M  a  familiar  tree  widely  scattered  over  China. 
The  Koelreuteria,  also  named  huai ,  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  Gardenia  florida  produces  a 
yellow  dye  used  for  staining  woods. 

Green  ;  green  dyes  are  obtained  from  the  leaves 
of  Rhamnus  tinctorius  and  other  species  of  buck¬ 
thorn.  The  bark  of  two  varieties  is  boiled  together 
in  Chekiang  to  produce  the  dye,  which  is  very 
expensive,  and  therefore  sparingly  used,  mostly 
for  grasscloth.  It  is  a  very  permanent  colour,  and 
constitutes  the  sap-green  of  water-colour  painters. 
The  pigment  is  named  lu-chiao  ]}§L  It  has  been 
almost  totally  displaced  by  aniline  dyes,  and  the 
same  fate  has  overtaken  the  dye  obtained  from  a 
species  of  Polygonum  in  Ssuch/uan. 

Black;  the  “nutgalls”  produced  by  an  insect 
on  the  Rhus  javanica,  the  fu-yang  tree  ,  are 

extensively  employed  for  dyeing  fabrics,  especially 
silk,  black.  The  cloth  must  first  be  dyed  blue. 
This  process  has  been  elaborately  described  by 
Hosie  in  his  report  on  SsuclTuan.  Mixed  with 
cochineal  and  other  colouring  substances  the  powder 
from  the  galls  (Chinese  wu  pci  tzu  31  fu  ~jF* ) >  Pro" 
duces  grey,  brown  and  fawn  tints.  See  Nutgalls. 

As  a  dye  for  silk  the  cupules  of  two  very 
common  oaks,  the  hua-li  and  hou-hTdi 


are  employed.  Used  with  sulphate  of  iron  a  dye 
is  produced  very  similar  to  that  extracted  from 
the  Vallonea  oak  of  Asia  Minor.  In  dyeing  silk 
with  this  dye  the  fabric  does  not  require  to  be 
dyed  blue  first.  This  dye  is  used  in  Manchuria, 
Hupei,  and  the  West  generally.  In  the  country 
districts  of  SsuclTuan  local  use  is  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  walnut,  alder,  tallow-tree,  etc,,  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  soot  from  pine- wood,  mixed 
with  millet  spirit,  is  also  used. 

Brown  ;  the  dye  yam,  shu  Hang  U  jgc,  or  false 
gambier  yields  a  dark  brown  dye  and  tanning  agent, 
commonly  used  in  Yunnan  and  exported  thence  to 
Tonkin.  It  is  also  widely  grown  in  Kuangsi,  and 
shipped  to  Kuangtung  from  Wuchow.  It  is  used 
for  native  and  foreign  cottons,  grasscloth  and  silk, 
and  furnishes  the  lustrous  dark-brown  waterproof- 
looking  colour  so  much  affected  by  the  Chinese 
in  summer.  If  a  darker  colour  is  required,  alum 
and  nutgalls  are  added,  and  in  Canton  the  juice  of 
green  or  unripe  persimmons  is  frequently  applied 
as  a  varnish  to  the  outside  of  the  cloth.  It  is 
waterproof,  and  perspiration  does  not  show  upon 
it ;  to  remove  dirt  only  superficial  washing  is 
necessary.  [-N.  S.] . 

DYNASTIC  HISTORIES.  See  Histories  of 
China. 

DYNASTIES  are  divided  into  IE  cheng  and 
Iff  p‘ien,  or  principal  and  partial;  the  former  having 
possessed  the  whole  of  the  contemporary  China, 
the  latter  only  a  portion.  Of  the  former  there  are 
twenty-four  from  the  Chou  to  the  ChTng 

dynasty.  The  others  include  some  of  importance, 
such  as  N.  Wei,  Chin,  etc.,  but  most  of  them 
were  of  short  duration  and  little  interest.  All  will 
be  found  under  their  respective  headings. 

Giles  :  Dictionary ,  Table  III ;  Hoang  :  Concor¬ 
dance  dcs  Chronologies  N eomeniques ,  Appendix  I. 


E 


EAGLES.  Several  species  are  found  in  North 
China.  The  golden  eagle  ( A  quit  a  chrysactus )  is  so 
called  because  of  the  colour  of  its  long  neck-feathers. 
It  is  as  big  as  a  good-sized  turkey  and  its  spread 
of  wing  is  about  six  feet.  It  is  found  all  over 
Kansu,  Shensi  and  Shansi,  and  is  very  common  in 
Mongolia. 

The  spotted  eagle  (A.  clang  a )  is  a  much  smaller 
bird,  found  in  both  North  and  South  China. 


The  white  tailed  sea-eagle  ( Halicetus  albiciUa) 
belongs  to  N.  China.  Though  a  sea-eagle  it  goes 
up  river  courses  far  inland.  It  is  about  as  big  as 
the  golden  eagle,  but  is  lighter  in  colour,  has  a  white 
tail  and  a  heavier  bill. 

A  related  species  is  the  so-called  bald-headed 
eagle  (H.  leucocephalus )  which  is  found  even  away 
from  river  courses  and  in  mountainous  districts. 

Pere  David  once  saw  in  China  an  eagle  of  the 
much  larger  species  H.  pelagians ,  which  is  said  to 
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breed  in  great  numbers  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  enormous  yellow  bill.  See 
Accipitres. 

Sowerby  :  Fur  and  Feather  in  North  China. 

EAGRE,  a  name  formerly  used  for  the 
phenomenon  on  the  CITien  t‘ang  river,  now  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  Hangchow  Bore.  The  name  was 
used,  of  course,  for  bores  anywhere. 

Macgowan  :  The  Eagre  of  the  Tsien-tang  River ; 
Journal,  N.C.B.R.  A.S.,  18534. 

EARL.  See  Nobility. 

EARTHQUAKES,  have  been  common  enough 
in  China,  and  history  records  again  and  again  that 
taxes  were  remitted  in  certain  districts  because  of 
loss  by  an  earthquake.  One  is  mentioned  as 
destroying1  6,000  lives  in  Honan  in  b.c.  70,  but 
generally  the  loss  of  life  is  slight  because  of  the 
style  of  building. 

The  important  works  on  this  subject  are  Biot, 
Catalogue  general  des  T r emblements  de  Terre  .  .  . 
observes  en  Chine  depuis  les  temps  anciens  jusqu’d 
nos  jours ,  (1841)  ;  F.  Omori,  T r emblements  de 
Terre  en  Chine,  (1899);  E.  H.  Parker,  A  list  of 
Chinese  Earthquakes ,  (1909) ;  and  P.  Pierre 

Hoang,  s.j.,  Catalogue  des  Tremblements  de  Terre 
signales  en  Chine,  2  vols.,  (1909  and  1913).  The 
last-named  work  is  the  latest.  It  was  the  last  work 
of  Pere  Hoang  ;  he  finished  the  first  volume  at  the 
age  of  80  after  three  years’  work  on  it  and  died  the 
next  day. 

It  is  a  list  of  earthquakes  recorded  in  Chinese 
annals  from  b.c.  1767  to  a.d.  1895,  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  provinces,  with  latitudes  and  longitudes 
and  dates ;  the  total  number  is  5793.  This  work 
was  issued  as  No.  28  of  the  Varietes  Sinologiques, 
and  a  second  volume,  prepared  by  P.  Tobar,  has 
been  numbered  28  bis. 

In  spite  of  keen  research  the  data  still  seem 
insufficient  for  decided  conclusions  as  to  periodicity, 
etc.  Giles  :  Adversaria  Sinica,  No.  9. 

EAST  OF  ASIA,  THE,  a  magazine  published 
quarterly  in  Shanghai  from  January,  1902  to 
October,  1906.  It  was  illustrated  and  non-political. 
It  was  also  issued,  with  slight  differences,  in 
German  as  Der  Feme  Osten.  Both  were  edited'  by 
C.  Fink. 

EBENEZER  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Toronto,  Ontario  Canada.  An 
offshoot  of  the  South  Chihli  Mission  ( q.v .)  working 
in  $$  Piyang  hsien,  Honan,  with  5  foreign 

workers  in  1916. 

ECHO  DE  CHINE,  L’,  a  French  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Shanghai,  founded  in  1895. 

ECLIPSE.  The  earliest  eclipse  of  the  sun 
recorded  in  Chinese  history  is  that  which  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Yu  jf;|  (b.c.  781-770),  recorded 


in  the  Shih  Ching  Pt.  II,  Bk.  4,  Ode  9.  Nature 
was  supposed  to  show  thereby  its  disapproval  of  the 
Emperor’s  conduct  with  regard  to  Pao  Ssu  {q.v.). 
The  date  (28th  cyclic  day  in  the  beginning  of 
10th  moon)  was  August  29,  776  b.c.  and  Chavannes 
claims  it  is  accurate  to  the  day.  Reliable  chronology 
begins  with  this  date. 

In  the  Ch‘un  Chliu  Confucius  records  37 
eclipses  of  the  sun  between  b.c.  720  and  b.c.  481. 
Of  these  according  to  E.  H.  Parker  twelve  are 
fairly  correct  and  the  rest  remain  to  be  examined. 

The  common  idea  of  an  eclipse  is  that  a 
monster  is  swallowing  sun  or  moon ;  gongs  and 
drums  are  used  vigorously  to  drive  the  monster  off 
and  save  the  luminary.  The  Chinese  terms  R  frfi 
jih  shih ,  ft  fji  yiieh  shih ,  mean  the  eating  up  of 
the  sun  and  moon  respectively. 

EDK1NS,  JOSEPH,  B.A.,  D.D.,  was  born 
in  Gloucestershire  in  1823,  graduated  at  London 
University,  and  arrived  in  Shanghai  in  1848  as  an 
agent  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  In  1861 
he  opened  Tientsin  to  the  Society  and  in  1863  went 
to  Peking.  He  received  the  honorary  D.D.  from 
Edinburgh  in  1875.  In  1880  he  became  translator 
to  the  Imperial  Customs  of  China,  first  in  Peking, 
then  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in 
Shanghai.  He  was  a  noted  philologist  and  had  a 
wide  knowledge  of  Chinese  literature.  His  Chinese 
works  are  numerous  and  his  Chinese  Buddhism, 
Religion  in  China,  China's  Place  in  Philology  and 
The  Religious  Condition  of  the  Chinese  are  well 
known.  He  died  in  Shanghai,  1905. 

For  a  list  of  his  works  see  Chinese  Recorder , 
vol.  xxxvi,  p.  282. 

E  D  R  I S  5 ,  a  geographer  who  wrote  under  the 
patronage  of  Roger  II  of  Sicily.  His  account  of 
China,  written  about  1153,  is  meagre  and  confused, 
and  contains  many  names  which  it  is  impossible  to 
identify.  Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither. 
Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified. 

EDUCATION.  A  recent  work  on  this  subject 
by  a  Chinese  begins  with  the  obvious  statement  that 
‘The  beginnings  of  education  in  China  can  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  her  civilization.” 
This  may  be  said  of  any  people,  but  it  is  typical  of 
the  Chinese  desire  to  attribute  everything  they  have 
to  the  days  of  Yao  and  Shun.  Because  it  is  said 
that  “Yao  examined  his  officers  every  three  years” 
he  is  regarded  as  originating  the  modern  competitive 
examination. 

Omitting  reference,  however,  to  education  as 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Shu  Ching,  we 
find  that  in  the  Chou  dynasty  there  were  two  kinds 
of  school,  one  kind  in  the  capital  and  one  kind  in 
the  country,  in  the  imperial  domain  and  in  the 
feudal  states  alike.  We  are  expected  to  believe 
that  each  hamlet  fU  lii  (twenty-five  families)  “had 
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its  hall  of  study  called  Shu  ;  each  village  a  school 
called  hsiang  or  hsii  ;  each  district  a  school 
called  hsii  and  each  department  of  a  State  a 

college  called  hsiang  ^£,”  Every  day  “all  the 
inhabitants  of  each  village,  men  and  women,  in 
going  out  to  the  fields  in  the  morning  and  in  return¬ 
ing  home  in  the  evening,  received  instruction  in  the 
halls  of  study.”  The  instruction  was  given  by 
“men  of  strong  moral  character,”  officials  retired 
from  public  service  at  70  years  old.  Truly  a  Golden 
Age  !  As  an  enthusiatic  New-China  student  says, 
the  Chou  ideal  represented  “a  combination  of 
Spartan  and  Athenian  ideals  of  education.” 

This  wonderful  system  however  began  its 
decadence  in  the  eighth  century  b.c.  ;  and  though 
schools  existed  in  the  days  of  Confucius  and 
Mencius,  they  were  private  ventures,  without 
government  supervision  or  aid.  These  philosophers 
had  not  only  to  exhort  the  state  to  do  its  duty, 
they  also  provided  the  chief  material  and  text  books 
for  all  Chinese  education  down  to  last  generation. 

The  Han  dynasty  was  marked  by  a  great 
revival  of  learning,  and  educational  work  was 
reorganized  under  Wu  Ti  (140-86  b.c.).  China 
became  filled  with  schools.  It  must  be  noted 
however  that  public  offices  were  not,  as  in  earlier 
times,  filled  with  successful  students  alone;  there 
were  also  other  ways  to  civil  employment.  Further, 
by  education  being  henceforth  confined  to  one  system 
of  philosophy,  it  became  conservative  and  formal. 

During  the  three  centuries  after  the  Han 
dynasty,  education,  like  all  institutions,  had  an 
irregular  and  troubled  time.  Not  to  mention 
ordinary  schools,  the  T£ai  Hsiieh  Jp  and  the 
Kuo  Tzu  Hsiieh  (later  Kuo  Tzu  Chien  q.v.)  @ 
were  opened  and  closed  again  several  times.  Con¬ 
fucianism  had  to  contend  with  Buddhist  and  Taoist 
influences  during  this  period.  The  practice  of 
selecting  officials  by  examination  fell  into  abeyance 
and  offices  became  more  or  less  hereditary. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Tuang  dynasty  education 
colleges  established  in  the  capital,  the  Kuo  Tzu 
was  once  more  reorganized.  There  were  six 
colleges  established  in  the  capital,  the  Kuo  Tzu 
Chien  being  the  chief  and  controlling  the  others. 
In  the  country  every  village  had  its  school.  The 
Five  Classics  were  the  chief  part  of  all  education 
and  officers  were  selected  by  a  literary  examination. 
In  740,  the  Han-lin  Yuan  was  established,  a  kind  of 
Imperial  Academy  attached  to  the  court  and  largely 
devoted  to  the  study  of  difficulties  in  literature. 

After  the  first  century  of  T‘ang  rule,  Taoists 
returned  to  favour  and  colleges  to  study  Taoism 
were  instituted,  of  equal  rank  with  the  Confucian. 
Changes  also  took  place  with  regard  to  the  selection 
of  officials. 

The  Sung  dynasty  restored  the  Kuo  Tzu  Chien 
and  other  colleges  extinguished  during  the  Five 


Dynasties  Period,  and  organized  provincial  schools. 
Law,  Medicine,  Mathematics,  etc.,  also  had  special 
schools  which,  however,  did  not  last  long.  The 
system  of  examination  was  laid  down,  and  rules  made 
which  have  lasted  almost  till  the  present.  Selection 
of  officers  by  competitive  examination  was  the  rule, 
especially  towards  the  close  of  the  period.  Two 
Sung  philosophers  who  had  a  great  influence  on 
education  were  Chu  Hsi  and  Wang  An-shih. 

The  Kuo  Tzu  Chien  was  once  more  opened  by 
Khubilai  Khan,  schools  were  encouraged  and  the 
examination  system  re-established,  but  with  Mon¬ 
golian  for  the  Mongols  added.  In  the  middle  of 
the  dynasty,  there  were  24,000  schools  in  the 
country,  but  it  is  said  that  many  had  only  a  nominal 
existence  and  the  imperial  decrees  were  not  fully 
carried  out.  Probably  the  same  is  true  in  all 
dvnasties. 

t/ 

The  famous  Three-Character  Classic  3. 

San  tzu  ching  was  produced  in  this  period,  by 
Wang  Ying-lin. 

During  the  Ming  dynasty  there  were  many 
decrees  for  the  re-organization  of  colleges  and 
schools,  and  once  again  every  village  was  provided 
for,  on  paper  at  least.  The  competitive  examin¬ 
ations  were  also  modified.  The  philosojjher  and 
educationist  Wang  Yang-ming  lived  during  this 
period. 

Of  the  Manchu  dynasty  we  have  the  usual 
announcement  that-  it  restored  the  Kuo  Tzu  Chien. 
The  great  literary  monarchs,  K'ang  Hsi  and  his 
successors,  promoted  education  both  Chinese  and 
Manchu,  and  once  again  a  very  complete  system 
seems  to  have  been  decreed,  with  monthly,  quarterly 
and  annual  examinations  in  all  schools  and  colleges  ! 
It  is  stated  that  this  last  perfection  ruined  the 
provincial  schools,  because  students  soon  found  that 
promotion  depended  on  attendance  at  the  examina¬ 
tions,  not  at  the  school. 

Competitive  examinations  reached  their  fullest 
development.  Education  was  not  sought  for  its 
own  sake  but  for  office ;  and  the  State  cared  for  the 
education  of  the  people  only  so  far  as  it  might  thus 
supply  itself  with  servants. 

The  educational  system  which  thus  lasted  for 
centuries  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows  : — 

When  about  seven  years  old  a  boy  began  school 
life.  His  first  book  was  the  Three  Character  Classic 
{q-v.).  The  characters  were  learned  by  sound  and 
shape,  but  the  meaning  was  not  explained  at  first. 
The  learning  was  done  by  chanting  or  shouting, 
a  few  words  at  time,  till  the  whole  had  at  last  been 
got  by  heart.  As  each  pupil  shouted  a  different 
part  of  the  book  in  his  own  key  and  according  to 
the  strength  of  his  lungs,  the  din  and  discord  were 
striking.  The  master  heard  each  boy  repeat  what 
he  had  learned,  the  pupil  turning  his  back  that  he 
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might  not  glance  at  the  open  book.  He  thus 
learned  some  400  characters. 

He  then  attacked  in  the  same  way  the  Thousand 
Character  Classic  (q.v.),  thus  adding  a  large  number 
of  new  characters,  after  which  he  began  on  the 
serious  work  of  his  scholastic  life,  the  Four  Books. 
These  were  all  committed  to  memory  by  shouting, 
and  after  a  time  explanations  were  given  of  the 
parts  already  learned.  At  the  same  time  the  student 
learned  to  write, — a  long  and  difficult  labour. 
When  some  way  on  in  his  course,  he  also  learned  to 
compose  an  essay  or  wen  chang  (q.v.)  according  to 
very  artificial  rules  of  composition.  Then  poetry 
was  attempted. 

The  youth  next  sat  for  two  test  examinations 
which  would  qualify  him  to  enter  the  contest  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  hsiu  ts(ai  (q.v.).  This  last  ex¬ 
amination  was  held  twice  every  three  years  in  each 
prefectural  city,  and  lasted  one  day.  If  successful, 
he  became  nominally  a  servant  of  the  State,  might 
wear  official  dress  and  could  purchase  from  an 
official,  or  get  by  influence,  some  subordinate  civil 
post  from  which  he  might  work  his  way  upward. 

Or  the  bachelor  might  proceed  with  his  studies 
of  the  Five  Classics  (q.v.),  then  sit  for  the  master’s 
degree,  chii  jcn  (q.v.).  This  examination  was  held 
triennially  at  the  provincial  capitals  and  lasted  nine 
days;  Accurate  knowledge  of  the  Four  Books  and 
Five  Classics  with  considerable  skill  in  composing 
essay  and  poems  were  required. 

There  might  be  thousands  of  competitors,  while 
only  a  few  tens  of  passes  were  permitted. 

The  successful  candidates  might  then  pass  to 
the  triennial  examination  at  Peking,  for  the 
Doctorate,  chin  shih,  |f|  -jk  advancing  scholar. 

Thei^  might  be  some  eight  or  nine  thousand 
candidates.  A  first  examination  was  a  repetition  of 
the  ch  ii  jcn  examination ;  it  lasted  three  days,  (not 
consecutive),  and  was  simply  to  select  the  three  or 
four  hundred  best  scholars  who  might  proceed  to 
the  examination  for  the  doctorate.  But  even  this 
number  was  reduced  by  a  further  preliminary  ex¬ 
amination  which  lated  only  one  day.  Then  came 
the  real  examination  for  the  degree.  Successful 
candidates  then  sat  for  the  examination  called 
tien  shih,  as  being  held  within  the  palace;  it  lasted 
one  day.  The  ten  successful  candidates  at  the 
head  of  the  list  had  special  honour,  being  presented 
to  the  Emperor,  etc.  ;  the  first  three  could  leave 
the  palace  by  the  central  portal,  while  others  must 
use  the  side  doors  ;  they  were  entertained  by  the 
‘  Mayor  of  the  capital  ’  |llf  5c  shun  t‘ien ,  etc.  ;  the 
first  of  the  three,  and  therefore  the  first  scholar  in 
the  empire  in  that  examination  was  termed 
chuang  yuan  and  became  First-class  compiler  in  the 
Han-lin  Yuan. 

After  this  a  further  examination  of  the  new 
doctors  was  held,  the  best  of  them  becoming 


Members  of  the  Han-lin,  others  secretaries,  sub- 
prefects,  etc.,  etc. 

With  the  opening  of  ports  in  1842  a  certain 
amount  of  western  education  was  introduced  by  the 
Protestant  missionaries,  and  increased  in  quantity 
and  influence  year  by  year.  After  the  Tientsin 
treaty  (1860)  the  need  was  evident  for  translators 
and  interpreters,  in  order  to  carry  out  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  the  various  Treaty  Powers,  and  in 
1862,  the  T‘ung  Wen  Kucin  |^J  ft  was  established 
in  the  capital  for  the  training  of  official  interpreters. 
In  1866  it  was  first  called  a  College,  science  was 
added  to  the  language  curriculum,  and  in  1869, 
Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  was  made  President.  Two 
auxiliary  schools  were  opened  in  Canton  and  Shang¬ 
hai. 

After  this  various  schools  were  opened,  for 
mechanical  engineering  at  the  Kiangnan  Arsenal, 
for  naval  students  at  Foochow,  etc.,  etc. 

Apart  from  these  special  foundations,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  some  mathematics  into  the  public  ex¬ 
aminations  was  a  striking  change,  though  it  was  a 
merely  nominal  improvement  at  first,  in  the  absence 
of  capable  teachers  or  examiners.  The  publication 
of  Chang  Chih-tung’s  Wiian  hsiieh  p(ien 

had  a  very  powerful  effect  on  edtication.  Serious 
reforms  began  after  the  Boxer  Outbreak.  In  1903 
a  Committee  of  Educational  Affairs,  Ift  %%  ^  Hsiieh 
Wu  CITu,  was  established,  and  developed  in  1905 
into  the  Ministry  of  Education  £§•  ^  Hsiieh  Pu. 
Detailed  and  far-reaching  schemes  were  prepared, 
and  some  progress  was  being  made  when  the  Re¬ 
volution  threw  all  things  into  disorder.  The  Re¬ 
public  has  been  too  much  occupied  and  impoverished 
to  deal  very  effectively  with  education  so  far,  but 
at  least  it  is  certain  that  the  antiquated,  system 
which  had  lasted  too  long  is  now  swept  away  for 
ever. 

PTng  Wen-kuo  :  The  Chinese  System  of  Public 
Education ;  Lewis  :  The  Educational  Conquest  of 
the  Far  East ;  Etienne  Zi,  s.j.,  Pratique  des  Ex¬ 
am  e/ns  litter  air  es  (Yar.  Sin.,  No.  5). 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHINA, 

;  The,  was  founded  in  May,  1890,  by  some  teachers 
present  at  the  General  Missionary  Conference  held 
that  year  in  Shanghai.  The  Conference  had  at  its 
disposal  the  books,  blocks,  etc.,  of  the  School  and 
Text-book  Series  (q.v.)  which  had  dissolved,  and  it 
handed  all  over  to  the  new  Association.  Thirty-five 
members  were  enrolled.  Seven  triennial  meetings 
were  held  in  Shanghai,  the  last  taking  place  in  1912. 
During  these  22  years,  the  Association  published 
a  considerable  number  of  text-books,  and  did  a 
good  deal  of  terminological  work,  while  the  triennial 
meetings  were  stimulating  and  helpful  to>  missionary 
educators.  In  1912,  the  membership  was  over  500, 
but  it  was  felt  that  a  radical  change  in  organization 
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was  necessary  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  in 
China.  The  sales  had  greatly  declined,  owing  to 
the  Chinese  themselves  having  begun  the  publication 
of  text-books,  and  foreign  firms  also  coming  in  as 
competitors ;  while  the  great  impetus  given  to 
Western  education  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic,  demanded  that  a  more  aggressive  work 
should  be  done  than  was  possible  on  the  old  lines. 

In  1915,  therefore,  the  Christian  Educational  As¬ 
sociation  of  China  (q-v.)  was  formed,  on  the 
foundation  of  the  earlier  Association. 

The  Educational  Association  published  (1)  a 
“Monthly  Bulletin,”  which  (2)  became  in  January, 
1908  the  Monthly  Educational  Review  and  (3)  this 
was  made  a  quarterly  in  January,  1912. 

EGG  BOATS.  See  Tanka. 

EGGS.  The  export  of  eggs  has  become  very 
important  in  China  of  late  years,  and  in  1915  the 
total  exports  exceeded  Hk.Tls.  8,000,000.  In  1914 
a  million  and  a  quarter  Taels  worth  of  frozen  eggs 
were  sent  to  Great  Britain  alone,  and  over  double 
this  value  of  fresh  and  preserved  eggs  were  sent  to 
Asiatic  ports.  But  the  chief  trade  is  in  albumen 
and  yolk,  the  value  amounting  to  nearly  five 
millions  (half  to  Britain).  This  trade  is  confined 
to  Tientsin,  Kiaochow,  and  the  Yangtze  ports, 
Hankow  having  about  a  dozen  albumen  factories. 
The  preparation  of  albumen  is  merely  an  evaporat¬ 
ing  process,  requiring  no  chemicals  or  preserving 
materials — only  cheap  eggs  and  labour,  which, 
especially  the  former,  are  abundant.  Dried  albumen 
is  used  in  cotton  printing,  also  in  the  manufacture 
of  biscuits.  The  preserved  yolk  is  chiefly  used  in 
the  preparation  of  glove  leather  ( Wuhu  Trade 
Report,  1899).  Other  uses  of  yolk  are  for  leather 
belting,  and  of  albumen  in  photography.  One  picul 
of  eggs  makes  65  catties  of  albumen  and  35  catties 
of  yolk.  1,000  duck’s  eggs  or  1,300  to  1,600  hens’ 
eggs  are  counted  to  one  picul  in  weight. 

The  albumen  is  churned  and  put  into  large 
hogsheads,  where  it  ferments  for  a  period  ranging 
from  five  days  to  two  weeks,  according  to  the 
temperature.  The  volatile  constituents  rise  to  the 
top  and  the  usable  portion  is  drawn  off  from  the 
bottom,  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia  and  evaporated 
in  a  special  room  in  shallow  pans  by  heating 
through  worm  flues.  The  result  is  clear,  trans¬ 
parent,  amber  sheets,  which  are  cooled  and  ventilat¬ 
ed,  and  placed  in  air-tight  tins  ready  for  export. 

Preserved  eggs  are  an  important  item  in  the 
feast  of  the  Chinese  epicure. 

In  1916  the  export  was  as  follows.  Egg 
albumen  and  yolk,  Pels.  288,346,  Tls.  7,702,403 ; 
Fresh  and  preserved,  Pels.  535,134,  Tls.  4,629,074. 

EIGHT  DIAGRAMS.  See  Pa  Kua. 

EIGHT  DIAGRAMS  SOCIETY,  J\  or  Nine 
Palaces  Society,  i.e.,  the  diagrams  arranged  in  ' 


a  circle,  plus  the  centre.  A  secret  sect  said  to  have 
been  founded  towards  the  close  of  the  Ming  dynasty 
by  one  Li  LIsien-tTen  or  about  the  begin¬ 

ning  of  the  Chfing  dynasty  by  one  TIan  Ku-tzu 
'ffi  7?  "?“•  They  may  be  one  and  the  same,  for  Edkins 
considers  the  first  name  is  an  assumed  one,  L 1 
representing  Lao-Tzu  (whose  surname  it  was),  and 
Hsien-t‘ien  the  “former  heaven,”  referring  to  the 
Fir  Hsi  form  of  the  Eight  Diagrams  as  opposed  to 
that  of  Wen  Wang.  The  founder  was  a  poor 
labourer  to  whom  one  of  the  Taoist  genii  in  the 
guise  of  a  mendicant  monk  gave  a  revelation  of  the 
Great  First  Cause  as  to.  tp  or  -HD  “the  Un¬ 

begotten,”  or  the  “Unbegotten  Venerable  Mother”  ; 
no  thought  of  sex  is  included,  guardianship  or 
providence  being  the  leading  thought.  The  epithets 
All-Merciful,  Most  Holy,  Highest,  Incomparable 
etc.,  are  used  in  speaking  of  the  “Unbegotten,” 
and  in  various  ways  the  idea  approximates  to  that 
of  God  as  conceived  by  Christianity. 

Li  is  supposed  to  have  thus  become  an  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  “Unbegotten,”  and  he  proceeded  to 
develop  his  doctrine  on  the  basis  of  the  Eight 
Diagrams,  choosing  eight  followers,  one  for  each 
diagram,  secretly  to  spread  his  religion. 

The  sect  allied  itself  with  political  movements 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Mohammedan  rebellion  in 
Kashgaria,  assisting  the  Emperor  (K‘ang  Hsi)  in 
crushing  the  rebels.  Li  declined  both  office  and 
money,  seeking  only  toleration  for  his  followers, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  informally  given.  For 
some  reason,  the  meetings  of  the  sect  began  to  take 
place  at  night,  which  was  always  a  reproach  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  as  men  and  women  joined  in  them. 
It  seems  certain  that  the  Society  altered  its  aims 
and  became  anti-dynastic,  though  this  wa^  unknown 
not  only  to  acolytes,  but  to  the  majority  of  members, 
who  only  regarded  it  as  a  religious  organization. 

The  Society  is  one  of  the  largest  of  secret  sects, 
and  is  widely  spread.  The  organization  is  simple. 
The  eight  branches  are  again  divided  into  four 
Military  and  four  Civil,  with  different  methods  of 
arriving  at  the  desired  results.  There  are  three 
grades  of  officers  who  alone  can  receive  new 
members.  The  meetings  are  held  at  the  equinoxes, 
solstices,  and  other  fixed  times ;  contributions  are 
compulsory  at  the  chief  meetings.  Religious  ex¬ 
ercises,  of  which  deep  breathing  and  the  reciting 
of  charms  are  an  important  part,  are  followed  by 
a  feast,  and  by  a  clairvoyant  seance.  The  medium 
is  known  as  (Jfl,  HU,  or  the  Clear-eyed  One,  and  is 
often  a  woman  or  girl,  wdiose  chief  duty  seems  to 
be  to  scrutinize  the  life  and  heart  of  the  members 
to  detect  insincerity  or  other  unworthiness.  A  short 
list  of  some  of  the  literature  of  the  Society  is  given 
in  the  Chinese  Recorder,  1886,  p.  4. 

Chinese  Recorder,  1886,  pp.  1,  64,  245. 

EIGHTEEN  PROVINCES  fAf  shih  pa 
sheng,  a  common  name  for  China  proper.  The 
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provinces  have  varied  in  number,  and  have  not 
always  been  called  sheng.  Not  to  go  back  to  more 
ancient  times  the  empire  in  629  a.d.  (T‘ang  dynasty), 
had  ten  tcio  ij|,  Kuan-nei  fU  Ho-tung  J’SJ  Tft, 
Ho-nan  Ho-pei  j'pJ  dtb  Shan-nan  ili  ,  Lung- 

yu  p§jj  -fo  Huai-nan  $£  Kiang-nan  $£  ]f[>  Chieh- 
nan  fpj  and  Ling-nan  tit 

T‘ai  Tsung  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (976-998) 
made  fifteen  lu  Ching-tu  Tung  J^T  ^  }ff,  Ching- 
tu  Hsi  iff  j?E],  Ho-pei,  Ho-tung,  Shensi,  Huai- 
nan  dH  Ifn  Hu-nan,  Hu-pei,  Fukien,  Kiangnan, 
Ssuch‘uan,  Kuangtung,  Kuangsi  and  two  Che-kiangs. 

The  present  arrangement  into  sheng  dates  from 
the  Yuan  dynasty,  when,  with  the  two  metropolitan 
provinces  rji  ^  Pei  Chihli  and  Nan  Chihli  (or 
Kiangnan),  containing  the  northern  and  southern 
Capitals  Pei  Ching  (Peking)  and  Nan  Ching 
(Nanking)  respectively,  there  were  instituted 
thirteen  tji  ^  or  ‘ambulatory’  departments. 

As  far  .as  the  territory  (not  the  official  rule)  was 
concerned  the  Ming  dynasty  made  no  change,  and 
the  names  were  the  same  as  to-day,  with  the 
exception  that  it  remained  for  the  CITing  dynasty 
to  constitute  Kansu  from  part  of  Shensi,  to  make 
Kiangnan  into  Anhui  and  Kiangsu,  and  Hukuang 
into  Hupei  and  Hunan.  This  brought  the  number 
to  eighteen.  Secret  Societies  often  used  the  expres¬ 
sion  The  Thirteen  Provinces  for  China  because  they 
sought  to  restore  by  revolution  the  old  state  of 
things. 

At  one  time  (1905)  a  nineteenth  was  made  by 
the  division  of  Kiangsu. 

To  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  Proper 
must  be  added  the  three  Manchurian  provinces 
Shengking,  Kirin  and  Hei-lung  chiang. 

Besides  the  ordinary  name  each  province  has 
another,  derived  from  ancient  territorial  nomen¬ 
clature  and  used  for  literary  purposes.  Lists  are 
given  in  Giles’  Dictionary,  Mayers’  Reader’s 
Manual  and  Richard’s  Geography.  [See  separate 
articles). 

EIGHT  I  (VI  MORTALS,  THE,  ^  fJl  Pa  hsien 
are  a  group  of  eight  who  are  venerated  by  the 
Taoist  sect  as  having  drunk  the  Elixir  of  Life  or 
otherwise  obtained  immortality.  Their  names  are 
Chung-li  Ch£iian,  Chang  Kuo,  Lii  Tung-pin,  Ts‘ao 
Kuo-chTu,  Li  T£ieh-kuai,  Han  Hsiang-tzu,  Lan 
Ts£ai-ho  and  Ho  Hsien-ku,  but  the  lists  vary.  The 
legends  told  of  them  may  be  found  under  their 
names  in  Mayers’  Chinese  Reader’s  Manual  or 
in  Giles’  Biographical  Dictionary  or  in  Dore, 
Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  tome  IX.  As  a 
group  they  are  not  mentioned  before  the  Yuan 
dynasty,  though  the  individual  legends  are  found 
earlier. 


EITEL,  ERNST  JOHANN,  Ph.D.,  studied  in 
Tubingen  and,  after  a  brief  pastorate  in  a  Lutheran 
Church,  was  sent  to  China  by  the  Basel  Mission  in 
1862.  In  1865  he  joined  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  in  1879,  he  left  missionary  work  to 
become  Inspector  of  Schools  under  the  Hongkong 
Government  and  private  secretary  to  the  Governor 
(Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy).  He  wrote  a  great  deal, 
in  German,  Chinese  and  English,  including  History 
of  the  Hahkas,  Three  Lectures  on  Buddhism,  Hand¬ 
book  for  the  Student  of  Chinese  Buddhism,  Chinese 
Dictionary  in  the  Canton  Dialect,  Feng  shui,  and 
Europe  in  China,  the  History  of  Hongkong ;  besides 
many  articles  in  Reviews  and  Magazines.  He  was 
also  for  many  years  editor  of  the  China  Review. 
He  ended  his  life  as  a  Lutheran  pastor  in  Adelaide, 
S.  Australia.  He  died  in  1908.  A  complete  list 
of  his  writings  is  given  in  the  T‘oung  Pao. 

T£oung  Pao,  vol.  x  ;  Chinese  Recorder,  1909. 

ELAPHURE.  Elaphurus  davidianus,  a  deer 
discovered  by  David  and  called  by  the  Chinese 
Ssu-pu-hsiang  anc^  often  confused  by  them 

with  the  rein-deer.  Its  habitat  was  the  Imperial 
Park  v#,  south  of  Peking.  It  is  doubtful 

whether  it  was  indigenous  or  brought  by  the 
Alan  ch  us. 

It  probably  existed  wild  in  the  region  south¬ 
west  of  Ko-ko  nor,  and  perhaps  also  in  Eastern 
Manchuria.  A  Alanchu  traveller,  who  wrote  in  1777, 
records  its  existence  in  Tarbagatai  ^  fff  Ef  'a  * 

The  proper  Chinese  name  for  it  is  §p§  mi  as 
proved  by  von  Mollendorff  in  his  paper  cited 
below. 

David  states  that  in  1865  he  himself*  saw  a 
herd  of  about  120  of  these  animals  in  the  Imperial 
Park,  but  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
one,  because,  as  in  England  once,  the  penalty  for 
killing  a  deer  was  death.  No  doubt  the  Alanchu 
guardians  of  the  park  killed  and  ate  as  they  wished, 
but  it  was  a  different  matter  to  sell  any  portion 
of  the  beast  outside  the  grounds.  Bushell  states 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  ride  there  among  herds 
of  them,  but  that  in  1894  the  park  wall  was  breached 
by  floods  and  the  deer  escaped,  to  be  devoured  by 
the  famished  people.  It  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  out  during  the  occupation  by 
foreign  troops  in  1900. 

The  colour  is  a  reddish-grey,  becoming  more 
or  less  brown  in  the  male,  and  with  blackish  marb¬ 
ling  in  the  summer.  It  drops  its  horns  after  the 
winter  solstice,  and  the  young  are  born  in  May  or 
June.  The  animal  has  the  feet  of  the  reindeer, 
the  horns  of  the  deer,  and  the  long  tail  of  certain 
antelopes. 

No  living  specimens  have  been  procurable  in 
China  for  some  time,  and  the  animal  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  extinct  in  a  wild  state ;  but  the  Duk\i 
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of  Bedford  has  about  one  hundred  head  in  England. 
A  female  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (North  China  Branch) 
in  Shanghai. 

Ssu-pu-hsiang  means  ‘four  dissimilarities’ ;  the 
Chinese  say  it  is  not  like  the  horse,  not  like  the 
ox,  not  like  the  deer  and  not  like  the  goat.  But 
there  are  other  explanations  of  the  name. 

David  :  Journal  d’un  Voyage  en  Mongolie , 
p.  44;  von  Mollendorff  :  Journal,  N  .C  .B.P.A.S., 
vol.  xi,  p.  72;  Sowerby  :  ibid.,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  71; 
Bushell  :  Notes  and  Queries  on  China  and  Japan, 
vol.  iv,  p.  29;  Swinhoe  :  P.Z.S.,  1870,  p.  434; 
Bushell  :  ibid.,  1898,  p.  588. 

ELDER  BROTHER  SOCIETY,  ho  lao  hui 

A  secret  brotherhood  which  had  been 
known  for  some  time  to  exist,  when  three  member¬ 
ship  tickets  were  found  in  1886  on  a  man  arrested 
in  Shanghai.  The  Yangtze  valley  riots  in  1891  were 
believed  to  have  been  caused  by  Elder  Brothers, 
the  object  being  to  embroil  the  Manchus  with  the 
foreign  powers.  An  early  origin  is  claimed  for  the 
cult  in  Ssuch'uan ;  in  its  present  form  it  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Manchu  rule,  but  while 
anti-dynastic  it  was  pro-T‘ang  and  not  pro-Ming. 

The  Society  builds  itself  on  three  famous 
friendships  recorded  in  Chinese  annals,  and'  each 
member  calls  the  others  “Brother.”  There  is  an 
elaborate  ritual,  a  system  of  secret  signs  with  many 
grades  of  membership,  and  there  is  said  to  be  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  Freemasonry.  The 
Society,  which  consists  of  eight  guilds,  early  divided 
into  East  and  West,  the  latter  being  the  stronger, 
especially  in  SsuclTuan,  Kansu  and  Shensi.  In 
1900  they  became  mere  bandits,  and  in  1911,  getting 
the  upper  hand  of  the  Revolutionaries,  with  whom 
they  had  allied  themselves,  they  were  responsible  for 
the  massacre  of  at  least  10,000  Manchus  in  Hsi-an 
fu,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  missionaries.  See 
Secret  Sects. 

ELEEPQO,  another  way  of  writing  Iliptj  ; 
used  by  Davis  and  others.  See  llijm. 

ELEGIES  OF  CH‘U,  CNu  tz‘u,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  poetry  of  the  Ch‘u  State,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  poems  of  Ch‘u  Yuan,  including  his 
famous  Li  Sao.  The  style  of  writing  is  unique, 
on  account  both  of  the  time  and  the  country.  Many 
editions  have  been  issued,  including  one  by  Chu 
Hsi.  See  ChLii  Yuan;  IA  Sao. 

Wylie  :  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature. 

ELEPHANTIASIS,  a  disease  apparently  con¬ 
nected  with  the  presence  of  Filar ia  bancrofti.  As 
a  rule  the  leg  or  legs  become  swollen,  perhaps  to 
many  times  the  natural  size.  See  Jefferys  and 
Maxwell,  Diseases  of  China. 


ELEUTHS,  also  called  Oliut  Mongols  or  Oloth 
Mongols ;  the  meaning  of  the  name  probably  being 
‘separated.’  They  are  western  hordes,  inhabiting 
the  country  from  the  Selenga  and  Orkhon  sources 
to  the  T£ien  shan  []\  and  Upper  Irtish.  They 
are  divided  into  four  branches,  the  best-known  be¬ 
ing  the  Turgut  branch,  which,  two  centuries  ago, 
carried  their  conquests  and  migrations  to  the  Volga. 
The  horde  of  which  De  Quincey  wrote  his  famous 
description  was  the  Turgut  branch  of  Eleuths. 

Yule  :  note  in  Prjevalshy's  Mongolia,  vol.  i, 
p.  231;  Rockiiill  :  Diary  of  a  Journey  in  Mongolia , 
etc.  ;  Howorth  :  History  of  the  Mongols. 

ELGIN,  LORD,  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine, 
was  appointed  by  the  British  Government  as  High 
Commissioner  and  Plenipotentiary  when  the  Second 
War  ( q.v .)  began;  he  reached  Hongkong  on  July  2, 

1857.  His  action  was  hindered,  first  by  the 
necessity  of  diverting  soldiers  to  India,  where  the 
Mutiny  had  broken  out,  then  by  the  lateness  of 
the  arrival  of  Baron  Gros  and  the  French  forces. 
It  was  too  late  to  proceed  north,  so  Canton  was 
stormed  and  the  Commissioner  Yeh  seized  and  sent 
to  Calcutta.  The  forces  then  went  north  and  took 
the  Taku  forts,  with  the  result  that  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin  was  signed  by  Lord  Elgin  on  June  26, 

1858.  After  a  visit  to  Japan  he  left  Shanghai  on 
November  8  to  select  the  three  ports  on  the  Yangtze 
which  were  to  be  opened  to  foreign  trade.  He 
then  left  Hongkong  on  March  4,  1859,  met  in 
Ceylon  his  brother  the  Hon.  F.W.A.  Bruce,  the  new 
envoy  to  China,  bearing  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  and  reached  London  on  May  19.  As  was 
natural  since  most  of  the  foreign  trade  was  British, 
the  lead  in  the  negotiations  had  been  given  to  Lord 
Elgin  ;  his  policy  served  British  interests  well, 
while  he  spoke  truly  in  saying  ‘I  have  been  China’s 
friend  in  all  this.’ 

When  Bruce,  proceeding  to  Peking  for  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  found  the  Pei-ho  blocked 
and  was  repulsed  in  the  attack  on  the  Taku  forts, 
Lord  Elgin  was  sent  out  as  Ambassador-extra¬ 
ordinary.  He,  with  Baron  Gros,  the  French 
Ambassador,  reached  Hongkong  on  June  21,  1860, 
after  being  wrecked  at  Point  de  Galle  and  losing 
all  their  effects.  They  then  joined  their  forces,  the 
British  being  at  Talien  wan  and  the  French  at 
Chefoo.  In  the  advance  to  Peking,  in  the  midst 
of  negotiations,  Parr.es  and  others  were  treacher¬ 
ously  seized  and  imprisoned,  a  number  of  the  party 
dying  of  their  ill-treatment.  The  Anting  gate  at 
Peking  was  opened  to  the  Ambassadors  after  they 
had  threatened  force.  Lord  Elgin  gave  orders  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Yuan  Ming  Yuan,  which 
had  been  already  looted  by  the  French  troops, 
as  a  punishment  for  the  treachery  and  brutality 
used  to  the  Parkes  party.  The  Convention  of 
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Peking  was  then  signed  on  October  24,  I860,  and  the  j 
ratifications  of  the  Tientsin  Treaty  of  1858  were 
exchanged. 

He  died  as  Governor  General  of  India  in  1863. 

ELIAS,  NEY,  was  born  in  Kent  on  February 
10,  1844.  He  "became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  in  1865,  and  studied  under 
the  Society’s  instructors.  In  1866  he  went  to 
Shanghai  in  connection  with  a  mercantile  house, 
and  in  1868  volunteered  to  explore  the  old  and 
new  courses  of  the  Yellow  River ;  the  account  of 
the  expedition  was  published  in  the  journals  named 
below. 

In  1872  he  made  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
journey  across  the  Gobi  Desert ;  the  results  were 
given  in  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
He  received  the  founder’s  Gold  medal,  and  his 
services  were  retained  by  the  Indian  Government. 

He  was  second  in  command  of  the  overland 
mission  to  China  which  turned  back  because  of 
Margary’s  murder.  He  afterwards  did  a  good 
deal  of  travel  in  Turkestan,  Afghanistan,  etc.,  and 
retired  from  the  service  in  November,  1896.  He 
died  in  London,  May  30,  1897.  He  was  made 
C.I.E.  in  1888,  but  never  accepted  the  honour. 

Most  of  his  writings  are  in  the  secret  archives 
of  the  Indian  Government ;  those  published  and 
having  reference  to  China  are  The  Neiv  Bed  of  the 
Yellow  River ,  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  1869;  Notes 
of  a  Journey  to  the  New  Course  of  the  Yellow 
River,  R.  Geog.  Soc.  Journal,  1870;  A  Journey 
through.  Western  Mongolia,  ibid.,  1873;  Visit  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Shueli  in  Western  Yunnan, 
ibid,  xlvi;  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
the  Shans  in  Upper  Burma  and  Western  Yunnan, 
Calcutta,  1876. 

[Wheeler]  :  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

ELIOT,  CHARLES  NORTON  EDGECUIV1BE, 

Sir,  was  born  in  1864,  and  educated  at  Cheltenham 
and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
many  honours.  He  was  3rd  Secretary  to  the 
Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg  from  1888  to  1892 ; 
was  at  Constantinople  from  1893  to  1898 ;  was 
Charge  d’affaires  in  Morocco  in  1892  and  1893 ;  was 
in  Bulgaria,  1895,  and  Servia,  1897 ;  was  Secretary 
to  the  British  Embassy  at  Washington  in  1898, 
British  High  Commissioner  at  Samoa  in  1899 ;  Com¬ 
missioner  and  Commander-in-chief  for  the  British 
East  Africa  Protectorate,  Agent  and  Consul-General 
at  Zanzibar  from  1900  to  1904.  He  then  resigned 
and  became  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Sheffield 
University.  In  1912,  he  became  the  first  Principal 
of  the  Hongkong  University.  He  was  made  C.B. 
in  1898,  and  K.C.M.G.  in  1900.  He  is  known  as  a 
linguist  and  as  a  student  of  Buddhism. 

His  published  works  are  A  Finnish  Grammar, 
(1890) ;  Turkey  in  Europe,  (1900) ;  The  East  Africa 


Protectorate,  (1905) ;  Letters  from  the  Far  East, 
(1907) ;  with  many  papers  on  Marine  Zoology. 

ELLIOT,  CHARLES,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  his  cousin  Admiral  George  Elliot,  was  a  nep¬ 
hew  of  the  first  Earl  of  Minto,  and  was  born  in  1801. 
He  entered  the  Royal  Navy  in  1815,  and  attained 
post  rank  in  1828,  after  which  he  was  not  on  active 
naval  service  but  spent  two  years  in  British  Guiana 
as  Protector  of  Slaves.  In  1834  he  was  sent  to 
China  with  Lord  Napier  ( q.v .)  as  Master-attendant 
to  the  Commission.  On  the  resignation  of  J.  F. 
Davis  he  was  made  Third  Superintendent  in  1835, 
and  in  the  same  year,  on  the  resignation  of  Astell, 
he  became  Second  Superintendent.  In  June,  1836, 
he  became  Chief  Superintendent,  though  nominally 
this  office  was  abolished.  At  first  his  troubles  were 
in  getting  into  direct  communication  with  the 
Viceroy,  but  soon  the  question  of  the  opium  trade 
became  all-important.  The  trade  was  expanding 
and  there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  smuggling, 
and  Elliot  was  regarded  as  responsible  for  all. 
The  situation  began  to  be  acute  in  1837,  and  in  1839 
the  crisis  came  with  the  appointment  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Lin.  Immediately,  foreigners  were  ordered 
to  surrender  all  opium  and  were  meanwhile  for¬ 
bidden  to  leave  Canton.  At  great  personal  risk 
Elliot  at  once  went  to  Canton  and  demanded 
liberty  for  the  foreigners ;  but  in  a  few  days,  on 
March  27,  1839,  he  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  delivering  up  to  the  Chinese  all  the 
opium  in  the  hands  of  British  subjects.  He  refused 
however  to  sign  the  bond  promising  that  opium 
should  never  again  be  brought,  and  he  ordered  all 
the  British  to  leave  Canton ;  he  left  with  the  last 
of  them  on  May  24.  The  Chinese  were  then  willing 
to  resume  trade,  but  Elliot  gave  orders  that 
British  ships  should  not  proceed  to  Canton,  pending 
instructions  from  England! 

Trouble  was  precipitated  by  a  drunken  riot  at 
Kowloon  by  British  and  possibly  American  sailors, 
in  which  a  Chinese,  Lin  Wei-hsi,  was  killed. 
Elliot  tried  and  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment  five  sailors  who  took  part  In  the  riot,  but 
could  not  find  the  man  or  men  to  whom  the  death 
was  due.  The  Chinese  were  dissatisfied  and  sought 
to  cut  off  all  supplies  from  British  ships,  besides 
ordering  all  compradores,  servants,  etc.,  to  leave 
British  employ.  The  Governor  of  Macao  was 
called  on  to  expel  all  English  merchants  and  their 
families,  and  they  all  departed  in  haste  for  Hong¬ 
kong  in  all  sorts  of  vessels. 

In  this  time  of  anxiety  the  British  were  with¬ 
out  any  gun-boat  for  their  protection ;  and  their 
fears  were  much  increased  by  the  Black  Joke  affair 
(q.v.).  War  junks  hindered  the  British  on  their 
ships  from  provisioning  at  Kowloon  and  Hongkong, 
though  the  natives  were  willing  to  sell,  till  Elliot 
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lost  his  temper  and  opened  fire  on  the  junks  from 
H.M.S.  Volage  which  had  arrived  on  August  31. 

Insistent  demands  were  made  for  the  murderer 
of  Lin  Wei-hsi,  a  most  peremptory  one  being  sent 
on  October  25,  with  an  order  that  the  British  ships 
should  either  enter  the  river  or  else  sail  away,  under 
penalty  of  complete  destruction  by  fire.  Elliot  in 
reply  sent  the  Volage  (28  guns)  and  the  Hyacinth 
(20  guns)  for  the  protection  of  the  merchant  ship¬ 
ping.  Twenty-nine  war  junks  advanced,  apparently 
to  attack,  but  offering  to  withdraw  if  Lin  Wei-hsi’s 
murderer  were  produced.  In  self-defence  the 
English  opened  fire,  destroyed  four  junks  and 
damaged  the  rest  :  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
First  War,  wrongly  called  the  Opium  War. 

By  June,  1840,  war-vessels  and  transports  ar¬ 
rived  ;  and  the  blockade  of  the  Canton  river  was 
established.  Admiral  the  Honourable  George 
Elliot,  cousin  of  Charles,  brought  a  commission 
which  appointed  himself  and  Captain  Charles 
Elliot  respectively  as  first  and  second  Commission¬ 
er,  procurator  and  plenipotentiary. 

The  two  went  north  and  reached  Tinghai  in 
Chusan  on  July  6 ;  it  had  been  occupied  by 
Commodore  Bremer  the  day  before.  They 
established  a  blockade  of  Ningpo  and  the  Yangtze 
mouth,  and  went  to  the  Pei-ho.  Two  months  were 
spent  in  negotiations  through  Kishen  ;  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  reached  Macao  on  November  20. 
Three  days  later  Captain  Charles  Elliot  became 
sole  plenipotentiary  through  the  resignation  of  the 
Admiral.  Negotiations  with  Kishen  at  Canton 
were  begun  and  were  broken  off  on  the  question  of 
ceding  Hongkong.  Elliot  however,  after  the  long 
experience  of  merchants  and  their  families  living 
on  ships  with  no  base  for  trade,  was  firm ;  he 
proceeded  to  take  the  forts  at  Chuenpi  and 
Taikoktow  outside  the  Bogue  on  January  7,  1841  : 
next  day  negotiations  were  resumed. 

The  Convention  of  Chuenpi  (q.v.)  resulted,  by 
which  Hongkong  was  ceded ;  six  millions  of  dollars 
agreed  on  as  indemnity  to  the  British ;  and  official 
intercourse  allowed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  This 
was  promptly  disavowed  by  the  British  government 
as  being  altogether  inadequate  and  contrary  to 
instructions  given ;  Elliot  was  recalled  and  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  succeeded  him. 

Morse  :  International  Relations  of  the  Chinese 
Empire;  Eames  :  The  English  in  China . 

ELLIOT,  GEORGE,  the  Hon.,  Rear-Admiral. 
See  Elliot,  Charles. 

EMBASSIES.  The  following  complete  list  of 
embassies  from  European  powers  to  China  is  by 
Pere  L.  Pfister. 

1521. — First  Portuguese  embassy,  Thomas  Pires, 
sent  by  King  Don  Emmanuel.  It  was  un¬ 
successful  and  Pires  was  cast  into  prison. 


1655.  — First  Dutch  embassy,  Pierre  de  Goyer  and 

Jacques  he  Keyser,  sent  by  the  Dutch 
India  Company  to  Shun  Chih.  (They  seem 
to  have  been  received  in  the  Throne  Hall). 

1656.  — First  Russian  embassy. 

1661. — Second  Dutch  embassy,  I.  V.  Campen  and 
C.  Nobel,  sent  to  Shun  Chih  by  the  Dutch 
India  Company. 

1664. — Third  Dutch  embassy,  Pierre  van  Hoorn, 
sent  to  Shun  Chih  by  the  Company. 

1670. — Second  Portuguese  embassy,  Don  Manoel 
de  Saldagna,  sent  to  K‘ang  Hsi  by 
Alphonso  VI. 

1676. — Second  Russian  embassy,  sent  to  K'ang  Hsi. 

It  had  been  twice  refused  admittance. 

1689. — Third  Russian  embassy,  Feodor  A.  Golowin, 
sent  to  K‘ang  Hsi  by  the  Regent  Sophia, 
for  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier. 

1693. — Fourth  Russian  embassy,  Isbrants-Ides, 
sent  to  K‘ang  Hsi  by  Peter  the  Great. 

1705. — First  Papal  embassy,  the  Patriarch  Thomas 
Maillot  de  Tournon,  sent  by  Pope  Clement 
XI,  to  arrange  the  question  of  rites. 

1715. — Fifth  Russian  embassy,  Thomas  Golwin 
and  Laurent  Lange,  sent  to  Kang  Hsi  by 
Peter  the  Great. 

1719.  — Sixth  Russian  embassv,  Leon  Wassiliowitch 

*j  > 

Ismailow,  sent  to  K‘ang  Hsi  by  Peter  the 
Great.  Lange  remained  in  Peking  as  Agent 
of  the  Russian  Mission,  (v.  sup.,  1715). 

1720.  — Second  Papal  embassy,  the  Patriarch  Mez- 

zabarba,  sent  to  K/ang  Hsi  by  Clement  XI. 

1725.  — Third  Papal  embassy,  Fathers  Carmes, 

Gothard  and  Ildephonse  sent  to  Yung 
Cheng  by  Pope  Benedict  XIII. 

1726.  — Third  Portuguese  embassy,  Don  Alexandre 

Metello  de  Souza  y  Meneses,  sent  by  King 
John  V  to  Yung  Cheng. 

1726.— -Seventh  Russian  embassy,  Count  Sawa 
Wladislawitch  Ragousinski,  sent  to  Yung 
Cheng  by  Catherine  I. 

1753.— Fourth  Portuguese  embassy,  Don  Francis 
Xavier  As  sis  Pacheco  y  Sampayo,  sent  to 
ChTen  Lung  by  Joseph  I. 

1767.— Eighth  Russian  embassy,  Krapoytow,  sent 
to  ChTen  Lung  by  Catherine  II. 

1793.  — First  British  embassy,  Lord  Macartney, 

sent  to  ChTen  Lung  by  George  III. 

1794.  — Fourth  Dutch  embassy,  Titsingh,  sent  to 

ChTen  Lung  by  the  Dutch  Republic. 

1805. — Ninth  Russian  embassy,  Counts  Golowkin 
and  Potocki,  sent  to  Chia  CiiTng  by 
Alexander  I. 

1808. — Tenth  Russian  embassy,  sent  to  Chia  ChTng 
by  Alexander  I. 

1816. — Second  British  embassy,  Lord  Amherst,  sent 
to  Chia  ChTng  by  George  III. 
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1820. — Eleventh  Russian  embassy,  Timowsky,  sent 
by  Alexander  I. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  that  France, 
Austria  and  Spain  have  sent  no  embassies  to  Peking. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  cle  Si-ngan-fou, 
ii,  p.  225,  note;  K.,  Audiences  granted  to  Western 
Envoys,  in  China  Review,  vol.  iii,  p.  67 ;  Jamieson  : 
The  Tributary  Nations  of  China,  ibid.,  vol.  xii, 
p.  94. 

EMBERIZSNAE,  a  Sub-family  of  Fringillidae , 
comprising  the  Buntings.  The  following  species 
are  known  in  China. 

Plectrophenax  nivalis,  in  Chihli  occasionally  in 
winter.  Calcar  ius  lapponicus ,  common  in  the 
North  to  the  valley  of  the  Yangtze.  Em.beriza 
pctsserina,  common  in  northern  provinces.  E. 
pyrrhulina  and  E.  continentalis ,  N.  China  to  valley 
of  Yangtze.  E.  elegans,  Chihli  to  Fukien  and  at 
Mu-p‘in.  E.  pusilla,  the  Little  Bunting,  throughout 
China  in  winter.  E.  rustica,  found  in  winter  to 
the  valley  of  the  Yangtze,  and  even  as  far  south 
as  Fukien.  E.  fit  cat,  a ,  the  Grey-headed  Bunting, 
throughout  China.  E.  chrysophrys,  common  in  the 
north  in  migration;  E.  tristrami,  Chihli  to  Fukien 
in  winter.  E.  godlewshii,  the  Eastern  Meadow- 
Bunting,  Chihli  to  West  China.  E.  cioides, 
in  Mongolia  and  in  the  hills  all  over  China.  E. 
leucocephala,  the  Pine-Bunting,  in  N.  China  and 
the  Ch4inling  mountains  in  winter.  E.  per  sonata, 
taken  at  Shaweishan  on  migration.  E.  spodocephala, 
the  Black-faced  Bunting,  China  generally ;  very 
common  in  Central  China  in  winter.  E.  melanops, 
comes  to  breed  in  Yangtze  valley.  E.  sulphurata, 
in  S.E.  China.  E.  rutila,  the  Chestnut  Bunting, 
and  E.  aureola ,  throughout  E.  China  on  migration. 
Melophus  melanicterus ,  the  Crested  Bunting, 
resident  in  S.  China.  Junco  siemsseni,  N.W. 
Fukien.  Fringillaria  variabilis,  taken  at  Shawei¬ 
shan  on  migration. 

David  et  Oijstalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

EMBROIDERY.  The  art  of  needlework  is 
nearly  as  old  as  that  of  weaving.  So  soon  as 
fabrics  were  made  the  need  for  embellishment  arose. 
It  is  due  to  the  impermanence  of  the  materials 
that  embroideries  more  ancient  than  the  old  bronzes 
do  not  now  exist.  Inasmuch  as  the  art  of 
embroidery  is  largely  one  dealing  with  work  in  silk, 
and  sericulture  having  originated  in  China  some 
4,000  years  ago,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
embroidery  also  originated  in  China.  Some  of  the 
earliest  embroideries  still  existing  were  discovered 
by  Aurel  Stein  in  the  hidden  chapel  of  the  Cave 
Temple  of  the  Thousand  Buddhas  at  Tun-huang 
and  date  back  to  the  10th  century. 

Stein  describes  a  large  embroidered  picture 
on  silk  of  Buddha  and  his  disciples,  with  good 
drawing  and  harmonious  colouring ;  a  cushion  cover 
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with  floral  ornament  and  tracery  resembling  that 
used  in  Chinese  embroidery  of  the  present  day ; 
together  with  some  silk  tapestries  and  damasks. 
Although  Khotan  was  a  sort  of  half-way  house 
between  Eastern  and  Western  Asia,  it  is  probable 
that  these  embroideries  were  of  Chinese  design 
although  influenced  by  Grseco-Buddhist  art  as 
developed  in  Central  Asia ;  the  technique  and  the 
whole  treatment  of  these  Stein  embroideries  is 
frankly  Chinese. 

In  dealing  with  any  department  of  Chinese 
art  it  may  be  remembered  that  China  was  a  mature 
nation  long  before  any  of  the  present  European 
nations  existed.  Printing  originated  in  China  400 
years  earlier  than  in  Europe.  The  art  of  China,  as 
we  see  it  preserved  at  the  present  day  in  Museums 
and  elsewhere,  represents  the  result  of  a  very  com¬ 
plete  and  -slow-moving  evolution.  As  in  other  arts, 
so  in  embroidery  and  allied  textile  arts,  religion  has 
been  a  potent  influence,  particularly  Buddhism. 
The  other  influences  which  inspired  textile  orna¬ 
ment  were  the  ceremonies  of  the  court  and  officials, 
whose  robes  and  trappings,  especially  during  the 
Wang  dynasty  and  later  periods,  gave  full  sco]ie 
for  the  decorative  artist.  These  were  later  reflected 
and  elaborated  in  the  costumes  of  the  theatre.  It 
may  be  noted  that  of  the  costumes  and  trappings 
of  the  Buddhist  religion,  court  officials  and  the 
theatre,  the  most  resplendent  were  intended  for 
masculine  adornment.  In  China  it  has  ever  been 
the  male  bird  that  was  most  resplendent  and 
outwardly  attractive. 

The  consummation  of  art  textile  work  came 
in  the  reign  of  ChTen  Lung,  a.d.  1736  to  1795, 
when  the  most  beautiful  tapestries,  brocades, 
damasks  and  embroideries  were  produced.  The 
subsequent  decline  of  taste  and  art  craft  was 
gradual,  but  during  recent  years  the  decadence 
has  been  accelerated  since  the  country  was  flooded 
with  factory-made  goods.  Perhaps  the  last  stage 
is  represented  by  the  so-called  “  Canton  embroid¬ 
ery  ”  made  to  meet  a  “  foreign  taste,”  which  is 
synonymous  with  vulgarity,  and  for  the  special 
delectation  of  the  globe-trotter,  whose  pockets  the 
Chinese  know  too  well  how  to  empty.  The  aver¬ 
age  globe-trotter  likes  realism  and  prefers  pure 
imitation  of  natural  forms  to  the  formal  fancies 
of  earlier  date  which  have  made  Chinese  art  the 
individual  thing  that  it  is  held  to  be  to-day.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  modern 
“  Canton  embroidery  ”  with  its  meretricious  orna¬ 
ment  has  practically  no  artistic  merit  and  is 
merely  a  product  of  a  period  of  crude  commercial¬ 
ism.  Art  textile  work,  so  far  as  China  goes,  has 
sung  its  swan  song  and  it  will  probably  be  many 
years  before  the  art  spirit  will  again  descend  among 
the  people. 
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Embroidery  is  essentially  a  personal  art  and 
requires  so  little  apparatus  as  to  render  it  the 
most  accessible  and  commonly  practised  of  all  art 
crafts.  This  fact  alone,  making  for  keen  com¬ 
petition,  tends  toward  a  comparatively  high  degree 
of  excellence.  Considered  as  an  art  of  expres¬ 
sion,  apart  from  its  decorative  value,  embroidery 
has  its  own  particular  virtue,  certain  textiles 
and  surfaces  in  Chinese  work,  such  as  the  plumage 
of  a  bird  and  the  colour  and  surfaces  of  flowers, 
being  rendered  by  the  needle  with  a  beauty  and 
truth  beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  pictorial  art. 
In  the  retinue  of  beauty,  among  her  sister  arts 
of  design,  embroidery  holds  a  special  place. 

DESIGN.  So  soon  as,  by  the  observation  of 
beauty  and  incident,  certain  superior  workers 
found  that  art  did  not  consist  in  the  imitation  of 
nature,  real  designs  would  be  evolved,  and,  as 
these  became  repeated,  they  would  be  stored  up 
in  the  memory  and  transmitted  to  the  next  gener¬ 
ation  to  be  finally  recorded  in  books.  Such  books 
have  been  available  in  China  certainly  as  early  as 
the  Sung  dynasty  (  960-1279  a.d.).  Later  there 
were  books  for  the  special  use  of  embroiderers,  with 
woodcuts  of  conventional  designs  and  decorative 
schemes.  The  Chinese  are  indebted  to  plants, 
flowers,  and  fruits  for  many  of  their  best  designs. 
That  these  are  rarely  a  mere  imitation  of  the 
original  shows  the  Chinese  to  be  good  designers, 
for  natural  forms  are  only  of  real  value  for  design 
after  they  have  passed  through  the  artist’s  brain. 
The  peach,  peony,  pomegranate,  narcissus  and 
lotus  are  treated  so  as  to  be  full  of  rhythmic 
vitality  and  in  keeping  with  the  best  conventional 
and  aesthetic  ornament.  They  appear  fo  have  the 
right  perception  of  what  detail  to  suppress  and 
what  to  retain.  They  appreciate  the  worth  of 
simplicity  in  ornament  and  know  the  value  of 
an  empty  space.  They  practise  restraint  in  decor¬ 
ative  design.  If  one  takes  a  good  piece  of  hand- 
woven  work  or  embroidery,  it  is  seldom  that  any 
part  of  the  decoration  can  be  removed  without 
sacrificing  the  general  effect. 

As  a  rule  Chinese  design  in  textile  work  is 
very  conventional  and  there  is  little  growth,  the 
pleasing  effect  being  obtained  by  good  arrangement 
and  colour.  Their  figures  are  drawn  with  vigour 
but  the  details,  such  as  hands  and  feet,  are  usu¬ 
ally  incorrect.  In  some  cases,  especially  where 
the  elements  of  decoration  are  symbolic,  they  are 
scattered  without  apparent  design,  the  pleasing 
result  being  due  to  colour  and  the  use  of  gold 
thread.  In  the  matter  of  background  the  Chinese 
appear  to  have  a  passion  for  restless  motives. 
W  hile,  in  Europe,  it  is  a  generally  recognised 
principle  of  design  that  the  background  should 
serve  to  show  up  the  subject  to  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  and  not  detract  from  it  by  asserting  it¬ 


self  in  any  way,  in  China  it  is  often  necessary  to 
scrutinize  a  piece  of  work  to  find  out  which  is 
the  principal  subject  and  which  is  secondary 
matter.  Thus,  in  the  coat  badges  (f/u  tzu)  the 
background  frequently  consists  of  recurrent  curved 
cloud  and  wave  forms  suggesting  continuous 
motion  :  this  would  be  considered  wrong  by  a 
European  designer  but,  in  China,  by  frequent 
acquaintance,  especially  with  the  virtues  of  the 
Chinese  fret,  it  produces  a  result  giving  complete 
artistic  satisfaction. 

Recurrence  in  art  expresses  repose  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  for  border  patterns,  in  which  the 
Chinese  are  past  masters.  A  border  is  required  to 
give  a  sense  of  completeness.  The  elements  used  for 
border  decoration  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  key 
pattern  and  the  svastika  with  its  numerous  modifi¬ 
cations  ;  from  bats  usually  alternated  with  a  written 
character  such  as  shou  l|§  or  hsi  |a,  floral  scrolls, 
dragons  and  birds.  A  corner  will  nearly  always  be 
found  treated  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  the 
Chinese  as  they  are  quite  at  home  with  geometrical 
patterns — the  Chinese  appear  to  have  used  the 
Grecian  fret  before  the  Greeks. 

The  Chinese  make  a  quite  special  use  of  winged 
creatures  in  textile  ornament.  Birds,  bats  and 
butterflies  may  be  considered  the  particular  decor¬ 
ation  of  Chinese  embroidery  and  hand-woven  work. 
Butterflies  are  worked  with  marvellous  nicety  and 
wonderful  vitality.  There  is  no  slavish  imitation 
of  nature  and  these  insect  forms  are  idealised  in 
a  beautiful  way.  The  hat  is  perhaps  the  most 
frequently  used  of  all  elements  of  decoration  partly 
because  of  the  beauty  of  the  idealised  animal  and 
also  because  it  is  the  emblem  of  happiness.  Birds 
are  drawn  with  admirable  spirit  and  spontaneity. 
In  the  use  of  cloud  and  wave  forms  the  Chinese 
approach  perfection,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fine 
Ch‘ien  Lung  tapestries,  in  which  also  some  amazing¬ 
ly  good  work  is  got  in  on  the  dragon  and  phoenix 
motives.  In  dealing  with  designs  used  in  Chinese 
textile  ornament  an  important  point  to  note  is 
their  antiquity.  The  embellishment  of  silk  was 
one  of  the  earliest  art  crafts  and  the  decoration 
invented  for  this  purpose  has  been  repeated  in 
other  arts.  The  comparatively  modern  arts  of 
porcelain  manufacture  and  enamelling  on  metals 
found  in  the  old  embroideries  and  brocades  the 
chief  inspiration  for  their  patterns,  most  of  which 
were  copied  with  little  modification  from  the  older 
textile  art.  The  examination  of  embroideries  and 
woven  work  will  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  show 
how  beautiful  a  factor  of  ornament  in  Chinese  art 
is  the  written  character. 

COLOUR.  Colour  is  the  chief  charm  of 
Chinese  art  textile  work.  Even  where  the  design 
is  weak,  the  glorious  massing  of  colour  captures 
the  eye  and  brings  complete  satisfaction.  In  the 
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same  manner  the  large  use  of  gold  thread  both 
in  embroidery  and  woven  work,  much  increases 
the  richness  of  the  effect.  Many  of  these  richly 
wrought  fabrics  show  an  oriental  splendour,  which 
the  occidental  appreciates  more  when  they  are 
toned  down  by  considerable  fading.  In  the  East 
there  is  a  craving  for  brilliant  colour  doubtless 
due  to  the  intensification  of  the  rainbow  hues 
of  life.  When  new,  the  colours  are  a  trifle  flam¬ 
boyant  sometimes  ;but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  Chinese,  with  their  reverence  for  age, 
think  beyond  the  present  and  purposely  make  the 
original  colours  too  bright  in  order  that  the  final 
result  after  years  of  mellowing  may  be  the  more 
perfect.  They  certainly  have  this  in  view  in 
painting  pictures. 

In  embroidery  we  look  for  colour  in  mass 
rather  than  line  work.  In  Chinese  embroidery 
the  colour  schemes  are  most  brilliant,  the  blues 
being  especially  good  and  satisfactory,  the  yellows 
and  oranges  less  so.  The  colours  are  usually  high 
in  tone  and  harmonize  well  in  most  cases.  They 
have  the  effect  of  making  our  low-toned  Western 
work  appear  very  subdued  by  comparison. 

By  the  use  of  French  knot  for  filling  in  forms 
the  Chinese  obtain  the  fullest  colour  value,  the  tint 
being  reflected  from  the  depths  of  the  projecting 
knots  and  producing  a  very  deep  and  intense 
effect  unattainable  by  other  means.  Satin  stitch 
worked  with  floss  silk  gives  very  pure  and  lively 
flat  colour  effect  and  shading.  The  colours  in  all 
the  best  embroideries  and  woven  wrork  appear  to 
be  vegetable  in  origin.  The  pure  blue  was  derived 
from  indigo,  the  reds  and  yellows  from  safflower  : 
the  scarlets  from  madder. 

METHOD  OF  WORKING  AND  MATERI¬ 
ALS.  The  materials  used  in  Chinese  embroidery 
are  floss  silk,  gold  thread  and  a  tightly  twisted 
variety  of  silk  like  English  purse  silk.  The  floss 
silk  is  an  untwisted  glossy  silk  which  is  used  for 
filling  spaces,  producing  a  lively  effect  of  light 
and  shade  when  the  direction  of  the  stitch  is 
changed.  It  is  also  used  for  shading,  at  which 
the  Chinese  are  particularly  clever,  formalising 
their  work  in  a  way  which  is  very  decorative.  The 
gold  thread  is  usually  made  of  tinsel  twisted 
spirally  round  a  scarlet  silk  core.  It  seldom 
tarnishes  and  is  almost  invariably  fixed  in  position 
by  couching  with  yellow  silk.  It  is  very  frequently 
used  for  outlining  floral  and  other  ornament ;  in 
spirals  for  representing  the  sun  and  the  centres  of 
flowers ;  in  masses  when  a  particularly  rich  effect 
of  cloud  or  sea  is  required ;  and  in  borders  for 
meanders. 

The  stitches  used  are  simple  and  few  in  number, 
namely  :  (1)  Satin  stitch,  and  long  and  short  stitch 
which  is  a  development  of  it.  (2)  French  knots. 
(3)  Stem  stitch.  (4)  Couching.  (5)  Chain  stitch, 


which  is  worked  beforehand  and  applied  to  the 
material  afterwards  and  (6)  Split  stitch. 

In  Chinese  work  the  outlines  are  quite  true, 
most  remarkably  so  for  stitchery  :  they  never  seem 
to  lose  their  drawing.  The  design  is,  of  course, 
first  drawn  with  a  brush. 

The  colour  and  workmanship  in  Chinese  em¬ 
broidery  are  in  most  cases  so  excellent  that  they 
compensate  for  any  deficiencies  there  may  be  in 
design.  Compared  with  Western  embroidery  that 
of  China  shows  few  stitches.  All  the  stitches, 
on  the  other  hand,  used  in  China  are  used  in  the 
present  day  in  the  West.  From  the  Western  point 
of  view  there  is  too  much  couched  outline  in 
Chinese  work  :  this  is  considered  a  quick  way  of 
hiding  a  poor  margin  :  couched  outline  makes  a 
clear  line,  however,  and  is  the  only  way  of  using 
gold  thread  in  embroidery.  The  use  of  French 
knot  to  fill  in  forms  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  Chinese  work.  The  Chinese  satin  stitch  is 
usually  perfect  work,  spidery  in  its  fineness,  as  is 
also  their  shading ;  in  both  of  which  they  make 
special  use  of  floss  silk.  In  Chinese  embroidery 
the  texture  of  the  ground  material  is  not  shown 
so  much  nor  is  the  twist  of  the  silk  made  to  give 
its  value  to  the  ornament  so  much  as  in  Western 
work.  But  in  the  actual  skill  with  the  needle 
the  Chinese  appear  to  be  far  ahead  of  most 
Western  embroiderers. 

The  Chinese  use  pretty  much  the  same  imple¬ 
ments  as  the  Western  world  and  embroidery  is 
mostly  worked  in  a  frame  pivoted  on  two  upright 
supports. 

Chinese  embroidery  is  the  model  for  good  flat 
treatment  of  plant  forms.  Their  method  of  work 
is  almost  unapproachable.  They  produce  marvel¬ 
lous  effects,  often  with  one  or  two  shades,  mainly 
with  their  skill  in  placing  the  stitches,  the  direction 
of  which  they  constantly  change,  obtaining  a  plea¬ 
sant  play  of  light  and  shade.  They  frequently 
use  the  method  of  voiding,  that  is  to  say,  leaving 
the  ground  to  show  between  the  petals  of  flowers 
and  leaves  in  a  manner  which  is  somewhat  like 
the  use  of  ties  in  stencilling.  Their  manipulative 
skill  .  is  wonderful.  They  have  certainly  reached 
the  top  notch  in  French  knot.  The  term  “  French 
knot  ”  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  considering  the 
special  frequency  and  delightful  effect  of  its  use 
in  Chinese  work.  In  China  it  goes  by  the  name 
of  “  Peking  ”  stitch,  although  most  of  it  comes 
from  Mid-China,  especially  Soochow  and  Hang¬ 
chow. 

The  articles  most  frequently  embroidered  are 
costumes,  temple  hangings  and  shrine  cloths,  shoes, 
pipe-cases,  purses  and  fans.  In  some  of  the  fans 
the  back  and  front  are  precisely  similar,  the  ends 
of  the  threads  being  neatly  concealed. 

[A.  S.] 
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EMIGRATION.  In  the  Western  sense  of  the 
term  emigration  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  for  the 
Chinese.  Ancestral  worship  and  the  custom  of  the 
entire  family  assembling  at  stated  times  make  it 
generally  impossible  for  Chinese  to  go  abroad  with 
the  intention  of  settling  there.  Besides  this,  in 
former  times  the  Chinese  laws  forbade  a  native  to 
leave  China  :  the  offender  was  liable  to  death  if  he 
returned  and  the  crime  might  be  visited  on  his 
family  left  behind.  Yet  for  centuries  Chinese  have 
left  their  country,  especially  coolies  from  the  south¬ 
ern  provinces.  The  officials  are,  however,  to-day 
generally  opposed  to  any  new  experiments  in  con¬ 
tracted  coolie  labour.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
ship  coolies  from  Shanghai  to  Mexico,  but  at  the 
last  moment  the  officials  forbade  it.  At  Ningpo  a 
similar  experiment  ended  in  the  coolies  being  fetched 
back  from  Singapore.  Futile  attempts'  have  also 
been  made  at  sending  coolie  labour  from  Foochow 
to  California.  In  1902  the  French  made  an  unprofit¬ 
able  venture  with  coolies  sent  to  Madagascar. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  constant  stream  of 
these  so-called  emigrants  to  districts  they  have  long 
been  in  touch  with.  For  many  years  a  hundred 
thousand  or  more  have  gone  annually  from  Swatow 
to  Siam  and  the  Straits,  and  though  75  per  cent, 
return  it  is  calculated  there  are  three  million  abroad. 
Even  larger  numbers  go  from  Canton.  From  Kong- 
moon  large  numbers  go  every  year,  even  to  America 
and  Australia,  some  four  million  Mexican  dollars 
being  the  annual  sum  sent  home  or  brought  by  them. 
Thousands  go  from  Samshui  to  Australia  each  year, 
and  from  Kiungchow  thirty  thousand  a  year  go  to 
Singapore. 

Emigration  of  Chinese  to  the  United  States  has 
been  the  most  difficult  problem  to  arise  between  the 
two  countries.  In  spite  of  the  law  large  numbers 
went  abroad  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  coolies 
to  Peru,  Chile,  Cuba  and  elsewhere.  (See 
Coolie  Trade,).  From  these  countries,  where  their 
treatment  was  shameful,  large  numbers  found  their 
way  to  California,  and  many  more  came  there  direct 
from  China.  In  1870  the  census  shewed  there  were 
about  56,000  Chinese  in  the  States1,  nearly  all  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

By  the  Burlingame  Treaty  of  1868  the  right  of 
voluntary  emigration  was  recognized.  It  was  not 
long  however  before  American  labour  became  angry 
and  at  Los  Angeles  in  October,  1871,  slew  15  of  these 
voluntary  immigrants.  Other  affairs  of  the  same 
kind  took  place  along  the  coast.  In  1876  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
study  the  problem,  and  in  1879  Congress  sought  to 
violate  the  Burlingame  treaty  by  restricting,  almost 
to  the  point  of  excluding,  Chinese  immigration. 
The  President,  Hayes,  vetoed  the  bill,  but.  he  sent 
three  commissioners  to  Peking  who  were  able  to 
make  a  new  treaty  (November  17,  1880),  allowing 


the  States  to  limit  or  suspend  to  a  reasonable  extent 
the  immigration  of  Chinese  labour  but  not  to  pro¬ 
hibit  it.  Chinese  students  and  merchants  were  still 
to  be  allowed  free  ingress.  In  1882  Congress 
passed  an  act  supposed  to  be  founded  on  this  treaty, 
prohibiting  all  further  entry  of  Chinese  labour  for 
twenty  years.  President  Arthur  promptly  vetoed 
this  as  not  being  justifiable  under  the  treaty. 
It  seems  somewhat  amusing  to  find  that  the  re¬ 
striction  was  then  reduced  to  a  term  of  ten  years 
only,  from  1882,  and  then,  in  1892,  continued  for 
ten  years  further  :  it  is  easier  to  sin  by  instalments. 
During  the  first  ten  years  many  difficulties  arose. 
For  example,  labourers  already  in  the  States  were 
allowed  to  visit  China  and  return  to  their  work ; 
but  in  spite  of  certificates  it  was  often  one  coolie 
who  went  and  another  who  came.  There  was  also 
extensive  smuggling  of  Chinese  labourers  over  the 
Canadian  border. 

Stricter  regulations  were  put  in  force  in  1884, 
but  the  feeling  against  Chinese  became  such  that 
in  1885  there  was  an  atrocious  massacre  of  them 
in  Wyoming,  followed  by  others  at  various  points 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Geary  Act,  May  5,  1892,  was  entitled 
An  Act  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese  persons 
into  the  United  States.  Supplementary  legislation 
required  that  duplicate  photographs  of  all  Chinese 
in  the  country  should  be  filed  with  government 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  identification. 

Another  effort  was  made  in  1894,  not  to  pass 
laws  in  accord  with  treaties  but  to  make  treaties 
suit  the  laws.  A  new  treaty  in  that  year  debarred 
all  Chinese  labourers  from  entering  the  States,  except 
returning  coolies  who  had  lawful  wives  and  families 
in  the  States,  or  $1,000;  this  prohibition  being  to 
last  for  ten  years  with  a  possible  prolongation. 

One  of  the  objections!  against  the  Chinese  is 
that  they  do  not  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  yet  at  the  same  time  the  law  forbids  their 
being  naturalized. 

There  have  been  similar  difficulties  connected 
with  emigration  to  Canada  and  to  Australia ;  but 
the  numbers  have  been  smaller  and  there  have  been 
no  acute  political  troubles!  arising  from  the  question. 
There  are  only  35,000  Chinese  in  Australia,  and  the 
numbers  are  kept  down  by  a  heavy  poll-tax.  In 
the  United  States  there  are  150,000  Chinese. 

EMMANUEL  MEDICAL  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Works  at  Nanning  m  UinrlU  in  Kuangsi,  with  three 
missionaries  in  1916. 

EMQUI,  the  French  way  of  writing  Amoy. 
See  Amoy. 

EMPEROR.  The  emperor  was  called  Huang 
Ti  or  Huang  Shang  ^  or  ffi.  A  .title  of 
respect  was  T‘ien  Tzu  W  ■?*  Son  of  Heaven,  and  a 
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popular  title  was  ‘The  present-day  Buddha'  ^ 

Ell  ffi  (Tang  chin  Fo  yeh). 

The  Empress  was  called  Huang  Hou  Jjt  jp, 
and  her  title  of  respect  was  Mother  of  the  State 
m m  Kuo  mu.  See  Imperial  Titles. 

EMPEROR’S  MERCHANT,  THE.  See  Co¬ 
hong. 

ENAMEL,  called  by  Chinese  fa  lan  HQ, 
is  a  vitreous  glaze  fused  to  a  metallic  surface.  The 
name  fa  lan  is  said  by  some  to  mean  Frank  or 
France.  The  Chinese  ascribe  the  introduction  of 
the  art  to  the  Arabs,  but  some  authorities  believe 
it  also  came  overland.  The  time  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  Yuan  dynasty.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  enamel-work — cloisonne  enamels,  (see  Cloisonne), 
champleve,  and  painted  enamels.  In  champleve 
enamels  the  cell  walls  inclosing  the  enamel  colours 

are  actually  imbedded  in  the  metal  foundation. 

«/ 

Painted  enamels  on  copper  are  usually  known  as 
yang  tz‘u  foreign  porcelain ;  those  on  porcelain 

are  called  yang  ts‘ai  (The  first  Chinese 

painted  enamels  were  copies  of  foreign  enamels  and 
of  foreign  porcelain).  Painted  Cantonese  enamel 
was  made  for  the  Persian,  Siamese  and  Armenian 
market.  No  important  copper  painted  enamels 
have  been  made  since  the  ChTen  Lung  period. 

Bushell  :  Chinese  Art. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIAS.  The  Chinese  have  no 
works  corresponding  to  the  Western  encyclopaedias. 
They  have,  however,  a  very  important  class  of  books 
called  Lei  shu  ||  ^gf,  in  which  subjects  are  placed 
under  categories  (lei)  and  illustrated  by  extracts 
from  various  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
Subjects.  For  these  works  see  Lei  shu. 

ENGLISH  BAPTIST  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — London. 

Entered  China,  1845. 

Works  in  Shantung,  Shansi  and  Shensi. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  five  Treaty 
Ports,  two  English  Baptist  Missionaries  were  sent 
out  to  China,  reaching  Ningpo  in  1845;  but  in  a 
few  years  it  was  found  necessary  to  hand  over  the 
work  to  others. 

In  1859,  another  start  was  made  at  Chefoo,  and 
in  the  course  of  sixteen  years,  eight  agents  were 
sent  out.  The  work  was  hard,  the  results  were 
small,  and  in  1875,  only  one  worker  (the  Rev. 
Timothy  Richard)  remained.  In  that  year  the 
work  at  Chefoo  was  handed  over  to  the  United 
Presbvterian  Mission  of  Scotland. 

Shantung  Mission. — This  mission,  as  at  present 
constituted ,  dates  from  the  year  1875,  when  Mr. 
Richard  chose  CITing-chou  qlf  jJ|iJ ,  250  miles  W. 
of  Chefoo,  as  his  new  station.  He  adopted  as  his 
policy,  “the  offering  of  the  Gospel  in  the  first 
place  to  the  worthy,”  being  led  to  do  this  by 
a  sermon  of  the  celebrated  Edward  Irving.  This 
line  of  procedure  brought  him  into  touch  with  a 


considerable  number  of  followers  of  the  secret  sects, 
numerous  in  Mid-Shantung,  some  of  whom  after¬ 
wards  proved  to  be  very  staunch  and  satisfactory 
converts. 

In  1876,  Mr.  Richard  was  joined  by  the  Rev. 
A.  G.  Jones.  These  two  devoted  men  were  soon 
called  upon  to  distribute  famine  relief ;  and  with 
Chinese  assistance  they  ministered  to  70,000  persons  ; 
but  before  long,  Mr.  Richard  went  to  Shansi  to 
assist  in  distributing  relief  funds  in  that  still  more 
stricken  province,  while  Mr.  Jones  was  left  alone 
with  the  work  in  CITing-chou  fu.  At  one  time  he 
had  six  hundred  orphans  on  his  hands. 

The  popularity  caused  by  famine  relief  was 
but  short-lived ;  Mr.  Jones  met  with  grievous 
opposition  and  persecution,  his  water-supply  being 
poisoned,  and  himself  threatened  with  stoning,  and 
for  some  time  he  was  virtually  a  prisoner.  Rein¬ 
forcements  arrived  in  the  early  eighties,  and  in 
1887,  a  Theological  Training  School  was  opened 
under  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Whitewright,  and  a  Boys’ 
High  School  under  Rev.  S.  Codling. 

The  Theological  Training  School  was  expanded 
into  the  Gotch-Robinson  College  in  1893,  and  in 
the  same  year  a  new  Boys’  High  School  was  built. 
Both  these  institutions  were  merged  in  1904  into 
the  Shantung  Protestant  University  ( q.v .) 

In  connection  with  the  Theological  Training 
School,  a  small  collection  of  interesting  objects  was 
early  made  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  students, 
who  also  used  them  as  a  means  of  attracting  out¬ 
siders.  The  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  the 
collection  was  developed  into  a  Museum  (built  1893), 
and  this  branch  of  the  work  broke  down  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  to  Christianity*  and  became 
widely  known  through  the  province. 

In  1888  the  county  town  of  Tsou-p‘ing 
was  opened,  and  from  here  evangelistic  work  was 
begun  over  fourteen  counties ;  three-quarters  of 
the  district  lies  in  a  region  subject  to  Yellow  River 
floods,  and  is  very  poor  ;  but  in  less  than  ten  years 
there  was  a  membership  of  2,000.  Tsou-p‘ing  as 
a  foreign-manned  station  was  closed  in  1915,  the 
large  mart  of  Chou-ts‘uu  JgJ  ?  8  miles  distant, 
which  had  been  opened  in  1903,  taking  its  place. 

In  1900,  owing  to  the  firmness  of  H.E.  Yuan 
Shih-k‘ai,  then  Acting-Governor  of  the  province, 
Shantung  came  off  lightly  compared  with  some 
other  provinces  ;  nevertheless  130  Christians  suffered 
death  in  the  Tsou-pdng  field,  and  many  more  had 
their  homes  destroyed.  Since  that  date,  develop¬ 
ments  have  been  many  in  all  departments  of  the 
work. 

As  a  basis  for  work  north  of  the  Yellow  River, 
Pei  Chen  dtH  in  Ijjfll  Pu-t/ai,  was  opened  in  1903. 

In  1904,  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the 
Shantung  Protestant  University  (#.■?’■),  two  mission- 
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aries  and  their  wives  were  sent  to  Wei  hsien, 

40  miles  east  of  Ch‘ing-chou  fu,  to  teach  in  the 
Arts  College ;  and  in  the  same  year,  Tsi-nan  fu, 
the  capital  of  the  province,  was  at  length  occupied, 
though  intermittent  attempts  had  been  made  to 
this  end  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Mission. 
Here  was  built  shortly  after,  in  connection  with  the 
University,  the  Union  Medical  College  (opened 
1910),  with  hospital  (opened  1915).  The  Tsi-nan 
Institute  {q.v.)  was  built  in  1906. 

In  1913  it  was  decided  to  move  both  the  Arts 
College  at  Wei  hsien  and  the  Theological  College 
at  ClTing-chou  to  Tsi-nan,  and  building  was  begun 
in  1915,  to  be  completed  in  1917. 

The  Shantung  Mission  in  1916  reports  4 
Associations,  eighteen  pastors  all  supported  by  the 
native  church,  and  an  evangelistic  committee  of 
foreigners  and  Chinese  in  equal  numbers. 

Shansi  Mission. — Dr.  Richard,  with  relief  funds,  i 
reached  T£ai-yiian  fu  %  jg  Jfr ,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  in  1877,  side  by  side  with  the  C.I.M., 
two  of  whose  members,  the  Revs  J.  J.  Turner  and 
F.  II.  James,  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
Baptist  Mission.  Opium-smoking  was  fearfully 
prevalent,  and  success  came  more  slowly  than  in 
Shantung,  for  after  13  years’  work,  there  were  only 
30  converts. 

Dr.  Richard  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries 
to  aim  at  directly  influencing  the  mandarinate,  and 
for  3  years  he  gave  monthly  limelight  lantern 
lectures,  then  a  great  wonder,  to  the  many  expect¬ 
ant  officials  and  others,  on  all  manner  of  subjects. 
Evangelistic  work  was  also  systematically  carried 
on  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  small  day- 
schools  opened.  The  Mission  was  reinforced  in  the 
eighties  by  7  workers;  Hsin  Chou  was  ojoened 

in  1885,  and  Tai  Chou  jiff  in  1892.  Just  before 
the  Boxer  outbreak,  the  membership  in  Shansi  was 
256,  with  150  scholars  in  elementary  schools. 

In  1900  every  E.B.M.  missionary  on  the  field 
in  Shansi  suffered  death  by  order  of  Governor  Yii 
Hsien.  (See  Dr.  Edwards’  Fire  and  Sword  in 
Shansi.  Of  converts  120  were  killed,  and  all  were 
shockingly  persecuted,  and  Mission  property  was 
destroyed.  In  reconstruction  after  1900  Dr.  Moir 
Duncan  took  a  leading  part.  The  premises  wrere 
partly  rebuilt  by  the  Chinese  Government,  and  the 
Chinese  Christians  gave  one-tenth  of  their  indem¬ 
nity  to  rebuild  chapels. 

Dr.  Richard,  then  working  in  Shanghai,  also 
mediated  between  the  Government  and  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Missions  which  had  suffered  loss,  urging  the 
establishment  of  a  University,  with  Chinese  and 
Western  faculties,  in  lieu  of  indemnities.  Thus 
arose  Shansi  University  (q.v.).  The  first  Principal 
was  Dr.  Moir  Duncan,  who  died  in  1906. 


In  the  Boxer  year,  the  Shou-yang  Mission 
(q.v.)  was  taken  over,  all  the  workers  there  having 
been  massacred.  In  1903  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Ed w7 ards,  formerly  independent  workers  in  T‘ai- 
yiian  fu,  joined  the  E.B.M.  and  two  new  hospitals 
were  built  in  place  of  the  one  destroyed. 

The  Revolution  of  1911,  while  disturbing  the 
work,  was  neither  anti-foreign  nor  anti-Christian  in 
character,  and  indeed  opened  the  way  for  new 
efforts.  In  1915  the.  Mission  provided  a  building 
for  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  reports  success  in  reaching 
the  young  men,  and  a  general  spirit  of  enquiry,  new 
in  this  field. 

Shensi  Mission. — Mohammedan  rebellions  hav¬ 
ing  depopulated  Shensi,  the  Chinese  government 
for  some  time  encouraged  immigration,  offering 
land  at  nominal  prices,  and  guaranteeing  freedom 
from  taxes  for  three  years.  Among  some  thousands 
of  emigrants  from  Shantung,  were  a  small  number 
of  Christians.  Of  these,  some  fifty  belonged  to  the 
English  Baptist  Mission,  who,  arriving  in  1889  in 
San-yiian  hsien,  built  Fu-yin  ts‘un  fgf  ^ 
‘Gospel  Town,’  one  of  the  few  Christian  villages  in 
China.  As  there  were  at  that  time  no  missionaries 
anywhere  near,  the  Revs.  A.  G.  Shorroce:,  B.A. 
and  Moir  Duncan,  M.A.  were  sent  from  Shansi  in 
1891-2,  the  Christians  having  pleaded  for  foreign 
pastors.  Mr.  Duncan  returned  in  1902  to  be  the 
first  Principal  of  Shansi  University,  but  not  before 
he  had  opened  Hsi-an  fu,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  as  a  mission  station.  In  16  years, 
Fu-yin  tsTin  had  become  the  centre  for  60  out- 
stations,  had  been  provided  with  a  church  cajiable 
of  seating  500  persons,  and  the  church-members 
totalled  1,000.  It  was  found,  in  course  of  time, 
that  the  work  could  be  better  carried  on  from 
San-yiian  city,  which  the  C.I.M.  had  yielded  to  the 
E.B.M.  in  1893,  and  foreign  workers  were  gradually 
withdrawn  from  Fu-yin  ts‘un.  As  reinforcements 
arrived,  the  work  was  developed  by  the  opening  of 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Boarding  Schools,  and  of  Medical 
work. 

In  1900,  all  the  missionaries  were  obliged  to  go 
to  the  coast,  but  there  was  no  serious  persecut¬ 
ion  of  the  Christians,  nor  destruction  of  mission 
property,  owing  to  the  firm  stand  taken  by  H.E. 
Tuan  Fang,  then  Governor  of  the  province. 

Yen-an  fu  was  opened  in  1910,  as  well 

as  Sui-te  chou,  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
American  Board. 

In  1911,  during  the  Revolution,  the  missionaries 
were  in  great  peril,  owing  to  the  Ko-lao  Hui  (q.v.) 
getting  the  upper  hand  of  the  Revolutionaries,  with 
whom  they  had  been  supposed  to  be  allied.  Most 
missionaries  were  obliged  to  flee  to  the  coast,  but 
the  doctors  and  several  others  remained  behind  to 
render  service,  and  for  seven  months  an  extensive 
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Red  Cross  work  was  done  impartially  for  Imperial¬ 
ists,  Revolutionaries,  Ko-lao  Hui  men,  and  civilians, 
which  won  the  gratitude  of  the  Chinese  government 
as  well  as  of  the  local  officials  and  people,  and 
opened  many  new  doors  of  usefulness. 

The  Shensi  Misssion  has  a  remarkable  problem 
to  deal  with,  in  that  it  works  not  only  among  the 
natives  of  Shensi,  but  also  among  immigrants  from 
Shantung,  Hupei  and  Ssuchffian,  who,  owing  to  the 
clannishness  of  the  Chinese,  are  very  difficult  to 
combine  in  one  organization.  It  is  also  remarkable 
for  the  large  measure  of  self-support  attained,  the 
strong  initiative  of  the  native  churches,  and  for  the 
large  number  of  foreign  workers  who  have  died,  in 
the  midst  of  usefulness  and  honour. 

The  Baptist,  Zenana  Mission  has  been  working- 
in  (  hina  in  connection  with  the  General  Society  since 
1893.  It  has  agents  in  all  three  of  the  above- 
mentioned  provinces ;  but  the  statistics  of  this 

auxiliary  are  included  in  those  of  the  older 

organization. 

Statistics  1915-16. 

Foreign  workers  .  129 

Native  workers  .  201 

Organized  Congregations  .  283 

Communicants  . 7,875 

ENGLISH  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — London,  England. 

Entered  China,  1847. 

Works  in  Fukien,  Kuangtung  and  in  Formosa. 

Amoy  Mission. — The  Rev.  W.  C.  Burns  was 
the  first  missionary  of  the  Society.  He  reached 
China  in  1847,  and  with  his  colleague,  Dr.  James 
H.  Young,  worked  in  Hongkong  and  Canton  for 
some  years,  after  which  they  removed  to  Amoy, 
where  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  America, 
and  the  London  Missionary  Society  were  already 
working. 

In  1863,  the  first  Presbytery  in  China  was 
constituted  as  a  union  of  the  converts  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  and  English  Presbyterian  Missions,  which 
are  of  the  same  faith  and  order. 

In  1866  work  was  begun  at  CITuan-chou  fu 
(^hin  -chew  fu),  60  miles  from  Amoy,  where 
long  and  persistent  opposition  on  the  part  of 
officials  and  gentry  was  experienced.  This  was  the 
first  inland  station  of  the  E.P.M.  A  Hospital  was 
opened  in  1881. 

In  1914  “Westminster  College  School”  was 
established  in  place  of  the  Boys’  Middle  School, 
which,  with  a  Girls’  School,  had  been  begun  early 
in  the  station’s  history. 

Evangelistic  work  was  begun  at  Chang-pu 
in  1880,  and  a  hospital  was  started  in  1889.  It  has 
Boys’,  Girls’  and  Women’s  Schools. 

Eng-chhun  ^  ^  was  opened  in  1890,  and  a 
hospital  was  built  about  1894,  which  is  the  official 
Opium  Refuge. 


In  1881  the  Amoy  presbytery  was  divided  Into 
two  and  a  Synod  organized  in  1894. 

A  Theological  College  was  opened  in  Amoy  as 
early  as  1866,  and  a  middle  school  was  added  a 
little  later.  After  a  time  the  former  was  made  a 
Union  Institution  for  the  two  Presbyterian  Missions, 
the  Dutch  Reformed  undertaking  the  Middle  School 
work  for  both. 

The  Middle  School  became  known  as  the 
Talmage  College  in  1914  and  wTorks  for  all  three 
Missions  operating  in  Amoy. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  College  is  a  union  effort  of 
the  E.P.M.  and  L.M.S. 

The  Sivatow  Mission  works  from  three  centres, 
Swatow,  Chao-chou  fu  and  Suabue. 

The  work  was  begun  in  1856  by  Mr.  Burns 
taking  up  the  threads  of  what  had  been  done  by 
Pastor  Lechler  of  the  Basel  Mission,  who  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  in  1852. 

In  addition  to  evangelistic  work  a  hospital  was 
opened  in  1863,  a  Girls’  Boarding  School  in  1873, 
a  Theological  college  in  1874,  and  Boys’  Boarding- 
School  in  1876.  At  first  all  instruction  was  given 
in  the  vernacular,  but  in  1905-6  an  Anglo-Chinese 
College  was  opened,  teaching  both  in  English  and 
in  Chinese.  It  was  largely  built  by  local  subscript¬ 
ions  and  both  Christian  and  non-Christian  students 
were  admitted. 

A  small  printing  press  was  established  in  1881, 
to  work  in  the  romanized  colloquial. 

Swatow  Presbytery  was  formed  in  1881,  and 
at  first  included  the  Churches  in  Hakkaland,  but 
in  1900  it  was  divided  into  two,  and  a  Synod 
established.  Swatow  Hospital  has  been  repeatedly 
rebuilt.  In  1915  the  accommodation  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  building  of  a  large  new  ward ; 
to  this  a  local  merchant  generously  gave  more  than 
$2,000,  as  a  thank-offering  for  benefits  received. 

Chao-chou  fu  ifljjJtlJff ,  after  many  stormy  ex¬ 
periences,  was  settled  in  1888,  and  a  hospital  was 
shortly  after  opened. 

Suabue  fiii*  was  opened  in  1898 ;  this  station 
is  supported  by  the  Young  People  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  England,  and  has  a  hospital  and 
a  Boys’  Boarding  School. 

The  Hal  Ac  a  Mission  was  opened  from  Swatow 
in  1870,  and  in  1882  Wu-king  fu  jE,  $£  HI  was 
chosen  as  a  centre.  Owing  to  the  difference  of 
language  it  was  found  convenient  to  disjoin  the 
Hakka  from  the  Swatow  work  in  1880.  Wu-king  fu 
has  a  Theological  College,  a  hospital,  Girls’  and 
Boys’  boarding-schools,  and  a  printing  press,  work¬ 
ing  in  romanized  Hakka  and  also  in  character. 
Sarn-ho  pa  2.  FJ  ill  was  opened  as  the  centre  for 
the  North  of  Llakkaland  in  1902,  and  has  a  High 
School  and  Hospital. 
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Shang-hang  Ji  f/j)  was  opened  in  1914,  with 
medical  work  in  native  quarters.  A  hospital  was 
built  in  1916. 

Formosa  Mission. — The  E.P.M.  began  work  in 
Formosa  in  1865,  led  thereto  by  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  Chinese  there  are  emigrants  from 
Amoy.  Medical  arid  evangelistic  work  was  begun 
in  Taiwan,  the  capital,  but  the  opposition  en¬ 
countered  was  so  great  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  remove  to  a  place  30  miles  south  for  a  time. 

In  1868,  severe  persecutions  of  Christians,  both 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  broke  out. 

The  occupation  by  Japan  in  1895  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  mission’s  work  in  many  ways. 
Medical  work  was  not  so  urgently  required,  owing 
to  the  fine  hospitals  established  by  the  conquerors 
all  over  the  island,  and  a  school  for  the  blind 
started  in  1890  by  Rev.  W.  Campbell  was  practically 
superseded  by  the  school  established  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  adopted  Mr.  Campbell’s  system  of 
writing  devised  for  his  pupils. 

When  Taiwan  (the  name  of  which  the  Japanese 
altered  to  Tainan)  was  about  to  be  besieged  by 
them  the  E.P.  missionaries  were  able  to  save  the 
city  by  the  judicious  suggestions  and  arrangements 
they  made. 

In  1916,  there  were  three  foreign-manned 
stations  in  Formosa,  Tainan,  Takow,  and  Shoka 
(or  Chianghoa)  ;  the  first  with  Theological  College 
and  Middle  Schools ;  the  third  with  Boys’  school 
(opened  1913)  ;  and  all  three  with  hospitals. 

Since  1912,  the  E.P.M.  has  united  with  the 
Canadian  Presbyterians  to  form  one  Synod ;  the 
theological  students  are  trained  together ;  and  a 
Union  College  at  Taihoku  for  the  purpose  is 
decided  upon  but  deferred  because  of  war  economies. 

There  are  23  foreign  missionaries,  6  ordained 
Chinese,  and  4050  communicants  in  Formosa  in  1917. 

Women’s  WorJc. — The  Women’s  Board  of  the 
E.P.M.  had  in  1916  a  total  of  30  workers  in  the 
China  field,  including  4  women  doctors. 

Statistics  for  year  ending  December  31,  1915 
(not  including  Formosa). 

Foreign  Staff  .  79 

Chinese  ,,  596 

Communicants  .  8,175 

Baptized  non-Communicants  3,945 

ENGLISH  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA. 

See  Great  Britain  and  China. 

ENVOY,  CHINESE.  The  first  envoy  sent 
abroad  in  modern  times  was  Ch‘ung  Hou  (q.v.) 
after  the  Tientsin  Massacre.  The  first  resident 
Envoy  sent  abroad  by  China  was  Kuo  Sung-tao 
IE  >!j  M  sent  in  1876  to  the  Court  of  St.  James’. 

The  Chinese  now  have  Ministers  at  all  the  more 
important  foreign  Courts. 


E0.U1D/E  ;  there  are  probably  three  species  of 
the  horse  Family  in  Chinese  territory ;  viz 

Equus  hemionus ,  and  E.  caballus,  in  Chinese 
Turkestan;  E.  jrrjevalshii,  Chinese  Turkestan  and 
W.  Mongolia. 

Soweilby  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R. A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

ERH  YA  fjf  nearing  the  standard ,  an  ancient 
work  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  twelfth  century  b.c. 
and  also  to  Tzu  Hsia,  the  disciple  of  Confucius, 
born  b.c.  507.  It  was  once  included  in  the 

Confucian  Canon.  Chu  Hsi,  however,  says  we  are 
not  justified  in  accepting  it  as  ancient.  It  was 

first  edited  by  Kuo  P£o  (a.d.  276  324)  with  a 

commentary.  It  is  a  dictionary  of  terms.  See 
Lexicography. 

ESMQK.  See  Szemao. 

ESPERANTIST  MOVEMENT  IN  CHINA. 

For  a  considerable  number  of  years,  individual 
Chinese  had  been  studying  Esperanto  (chiefly 

through  contact  with  Russians  in  whose  country  the 
language  originated),  when  in  1909  the  first  Group 
was  formed  in  Shanghai,  where  a  few  score  pupils 
attended  free  evening  classes. 

The  first  effective  step  in  propaganda  was  taken 
in  1912,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Republic,  when  the 
“China  Esperanto  Association”  was  formed,  with 
Mr.  K.  C.  Shan  as  the  first  President,  having  its 
headquarters  in  Shanghai.  Morning  and  evening 
classes  are  held,  and  tuition  by  correspondence 
carried  on — the  latter  with  at  least  1,000  pupils. 

There  are  Groups  in  Canton,  Peking,  Changsha, 
Tientsin,  Hankow,  Hongkong,  Kirin,  etc. 

The  movement  has  been  much  retarded  by  the 
unsettled  conditions  in  China,  by  the  prior  claims 
of  English  for  commercial  purposes,  and  latterly,  by 
the  European  War.  The  organ  of  the  Association 
is  La  Mina  Brileto,  translated  as  or  Chinese 

Star,  which  first  appeared  in  January,  1916,  and  is 
issued  monthly. 

ETIQUETTE,  CHINESE.  As  in  other  East¬ 
ern  lands  the  rules  of  polite  behaviour  are  exceeding¬ 
ly  elaborate.  Innumerable  formalities  govern  the 
intercourse  of  subjects  with  the  ruler,  subordinates 
with  superiors,  children  with  parents,  and  there 
are  special  ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  visits, 
dinners,  weddings,  funerals,  birthdays,  and  fest¬ 
ivals.  Etiquette  prescribes  certain  styles  of  dress 
and  modes  of  travel,  and  regulates  deportment  in 
standing,  sitting,  meeting  friends,  etc. 

To  give  details  on  these  regulations  is  manifestly 
out  of  the  question.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  polite  behaviour  and  observance  of  the  rules 
of  etiquette  are  not  neglected  amongst  the  humblest 
and  jooorest  classes.  Coolies  and  peasants  will, 
before  eating,  ask  others  to  partake,  will  offer  the 
right  seat  to  anyone  entering  a  room,  wifi  use  the 
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proper  salutations  or  modes  of  address,  etc.,  as 
naturally  as  the  wealthy  and  cultivated.  It  is 
certain  that  much  misunderstanding  has  been  created 
through  the  foreigner,  content  with  his  own  system, 
often  scorning  or  at  least  ignoring  the  Chinese  ideas 
of  what  is  polite.  While  he  himself  is  in  a  position 
to  understand  that  manners  differ  in  different  lands, 
the  untravelled  Chinese  conceive  either  that  lack 
of  Chinese  manners  means  lack  of  all  politeness — 
which  produces  contempt  for  the  foreigner,  or  that 
every  transgression  is  an  intended  insult, — which 
produces  antagonism.  Yet  there  are  few  foreigners 
so  careful  and  instructed  as  not  to  do  things  every 
day  in  their  intercourse  with  Chinese  that  must  be 
construed  as  either  intentional  rudeness  or  barbar¬ 
ian  ignorance. 

In  these  ’matters,  as  in  many  others,  a  great 
change  is  coming  over  Chinese  society ;  which  is 
sufficient  reason  for  not  giving  here  any  of  the  rules 
of  etiquette;  they  will  be  found  in  the  works 
referred  to  below. 

Simon  Kiong  :  La  Politesse  chinoise  (Var. 
Sin.) ;  Christie  :  Chinese  Recorder,  vol.  xxvi ;  War¬ 
ren  :  ibid.,  vol,  xxix ;  Jones  :  ibid.,  vcl.  xxxvii. 

EUNUCHS  They  were  employed  in 

the  Imperial  Palace,  3,000  for  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  and  smaller  numbers  for  others  of  the 
Imperial  family.  The  descendants  also  of  the  eight 
Manchu  chiefs  who  helped  to  establish  the  Ch‘ing 
dynasty  had  to  use  them.  They  were  drawn  mostly 
from  the  province  of  Chihli,  and  were  condemned 
to  this  life  while  quite  young,  by  their  parents,  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  or  were  driven  in  later  life  to  the 
voluntary  sacrifice  through  poverty.  Their  use  in 
China  seems  to  date  from  the  Chou  dynasty 
(1100  b.c.),  and  so  far  as  they  appear  in  Chinese 
history  they  have  always  been,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  curse  and  ‘open  sore’  in  the  State. 
They  have  two  large  cemeteries  some  miles  west  of 
Peking.  The  whole  of  this  revolting  subject  is 
very  fully  discussed  in  Stent’s  paper. 

Stent:  Journal,  N .C '.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xi ; 
Matignon  :  Superstitions ,  Crime  et  Miser e  en 
Chine,  1899. 

EURASIANS.  A  name,  of  apparently  modern 
origin,  for  children  born  of  European  parentage  on 
one  side,  and  of  Asiatic  (Asian)  on  the  other.  The 
Chinese  characters  K ,  proposed  by  some  as  an 

equivalent  for  the  English  term,  would  not  be 
generally  understood  without  explanation.  But  if 
■the  name  is  of  modern  origin,  the  race  to  which  it 
applies  is  not.  The  mingling  of  Europeans  with 
Asiatics  was  as  much  a  fact  of  ancient  as  it  is  of 
modern  times.  Before  the  Christian  era,  the  East 
and  the  West  met  together  both  in  Eastern  Europe 


and  in  'Western  Asia,  as  also  in  parts  of  North 
Africa.  Jews  and  other  oriental  traders  were  found 
in  Rome  and  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Greece, 
and  Roman  soldiers  and  Roman  officials,  as  well  as 
men  of  Greek  race,  were  resident  in  Asia  Minor  and 
in  Palestine.  Of  these  facts  there  is  abundant 
evidence  in  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  in 
the  book  of  Acts.  There  we  read  [Chap,  xvi,  1] 
of  Timothy,  a  chosen  companion  of  St.  Paul  in  his 
missionary  journeyings,  that  he  was  an  Eurasian, 
his  father  being  a  Greek  and  his  mother  a  Jewess. 
Of  Felix,  a  Roman  Governor  of  Judea,  we  are  told 
[Acts  xxiv,  24]  that  his  -  wife  was  a  Jewess, 
Referring  to  such  facts  as  these,  Sir  William 
Ramsay  says  “The  Roman  Emperors  regarded  the 
Jews  as  faithful  friends  and  subjects  and  granted 
or  confirmed  many  privileges  in  their  favour. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  married  into 
the  dominant  families.  The  case  of  Timothy’s 
mother  may  be  safely  regarded  as  typical ;  it  is 
an  example  of  the  flood  of  light  which  the  rational 
study  of  that  great  historical  work  [the  Acts]  throws 
on  Roman  social  history  in  the  Eastern  provinces.” 
The  Eurasians  of  modern  times  in  India,  Ceylon 
and  the  Far  East  are,  many  of  them,  descendants 
of  European  adventurers  who  came  out  to  India 
in  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Goa  was  the 
first  territorial  possession  of  the  Portuguese  in 
India.  Alphonso  d’Alberquerque  desired,  in  1510, 
to  make  it  both  a  naval  base  and  a  colony.  He 
encouraged  the  men  who  accompanied  his  expedition 
to  marry  native  wives  and  to  settle  on  the  land  as 
farmers,  artisans  or  retail  traders.  The  descend¬ 
ants  of  these  men  and  of  other  Portuguese  who  at 
a  later  date  settled  in  China,  principally  .in  Macao 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ningpo,  retain  for  the 
most  part  the  Portuguese  name  and  nationality. 
They  are  more  or  less  a  community  by  themselves 
and  are  recognized  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  They  are  still  probably  more  numerous 
in  Macao  than  in  any  other  part  of  China.  Their 
number  in  that  place  was  returned  in  1895  as  being 
3,106  Portuguese  of  Macao  birth,  177  born  in  other 
Portuguese  possessions,  and  615  natives  of  Portugal ; 
total,  3,898.  The  Shanghai  Census  returns  for  the 
International  Settlement  in  1915,  (exclusive  of 
residents  in  the  French  Concession)  gives  the 
number  of  the  Portuguese  as  1,323  out  of  a  total 
foreign  population  of  18,519.  It  seems  impossible 
to  give  any  even  approximately  correct  statistics  as 
to  the  number  of  other  Eurasians,  either  in 
Shanghai  or  elsewhere  in  China.  In  the  Shanghai 
census  returns  for  1890  a  note  was  added  to  the 
effect  that  among  the  entire  foreign  population  in 
the  International  Settlement  were  41  Eurasian 
adults  and  101  Eurasian  children.  In  the  census 
for  1915  no  estimate  of  the  Eurasian  population 
seems  to  have  been  attempted. 
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It  remains  to  say  something  of  the  present 
status  and  of  the  future  prospects  of  Eurasians 
in  the  Far  East,  although  this  is  not  the  place  to 
deal  with  these  matters  in  detail.  This  much, 
however,  may  be  said  :  some  well-meant  attempts 
to  benefit  Eurasians  that  have  been  made  in  the 
the  jjast,  must  be  held  to  be  quite  inadequate  to 
meet  the  real  and  imperative  needs  of  the  situation 
to-day.  The  Thomas  H anbury  School  in  Shanghai 
“founded  for  the  purpose  of  a  Day  and  Boarding 
School,  first  for  the  education  of  Eurasian  children, 
and  secondly  for  the  education  of  others  than 
Eurasians”  is  a  much-needed  institution.  It  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  a  good  work  for  the  destitute, 
or  partly  destitute,  children  who  were  present  to 
the  thought  of  the  benevolent  founder  whose  name 
the  School  bears.  A  full  account  of  the  institution 
and  of  its  work  appears  in  the  Shanghai  Municipal 
.Report  for  1914. 

But  no  such  institution  as  that  can  do  anything 
to  meet  the  deepest  need  of  the  Eurasian  com¬ 
munity  in  China  as  a  •whole.  The  average  Eurasian 
in  China  is  neither  in  a  state  of  destitution  nor 
anxious  to  receive  favours  in  lieu  of  rights.  Many 
such  persons,  and  their  European  or  American 
friends,  are  feeling  keenly  that  a  slur  is  being  cast 
on  them  and  on  their  parents  which,  in  the  case  of 
many,  at  least,  is  wholly  undeserved.  Complaints 
of  this  treatment  have  been  strongly  voiced  recently 
in  the  public  Press  in  Shanghai,  (see  e.g.  North 
China  Herald ,  1916-17,  Yol.  cxix,  Nos.  2540,  2542 
and  2549;  and  Vol.  cxxii,  Nos.  2582  and  2583),  ! 
especially,  but  not  exclusively,  in  connexion  with 
the  rights  of  British  Eurasians  to  receive  their  due 
in  the  British  Army  and  as  volunteers.  During  the 
present  war  a  number  of  them  have  distinguished 
themselves  alike  by  their  patriotism  and  by  their 
bravery.  Why  then  should  they  be  refused  the 
proper  recognition  of  their  British  inheritance  ?  All 
movements  in  history  against  class-privilege  and 
caste-distinctions  have  for  a  while  been  stoutly 
resisted,  but  in  spite  of  such  resistance  there  is 
always  in  Christian  society,  where  it-  is  not  in  a 
state  of  decadence,  a  steady  influence  at  work  in 
the  direction  of  giving  liberty  and  social  justice  to 
all  classes,  however  much  some  of  the  super-man 
race  may  still  favour  that  caste  system  which  is 
characteristic  of  Indian  paganism,  but  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  wdiole  genius  of  New  Testament 
ethics.  There  is  here,  however,  no  cause  for 
despair.  On  more  than  one  occasion  proposals  made 
in  Shanghai  and  elsewhere  in  China  to  exclude 
Eurasians  from  the  Public  Schools  have  been 
successfully  resisted  by  the  good  sense  and  right 
feeling  of  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers.  The  result 
has  justified  the  policy,  children  of  Eurasian  birth 
showing  constantly  in  the  competition  of  school  life 
that  they  were  in  no  respect  inferior  either  in  ability, 


diligence  or  conduct  to  their  school  fellows  of  wholly 
European  or  American  parentage.  The  same  force 
of  good  sense  and  right  feeling  is  already  work¬ 
ing  in  other  quarters  and  is  bound  gradually  to 
ameliorate  the  social  injustice  from  which  many 
Eurasians  are  now  suffering.  [A.F.] 

EUROPEAN  INTERCOURSE  WITH  CHINA. 

See  Foreign  Intercourse ;  Spanish,  French,  etc., 
Intercourse . 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NORTH 

America. 

Headquarters  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Entered  China,  1904. 

Works  in  Hunan  and  Kueichou.  The  chief 
station  in  Hunan  is  Shen-chou  fu  fct  yf}  opened 
in  1906,  where  two  schools,  a  mission  press,  and 
industrial  training  are  in  full  operation  (1916). 
The  chief  station  in  Kueichou  is  Thmg-jen  fu 
M  1-T  ilff  ,  opened  1913,  where  a  hospital  with  100 
beds  wTas  completed  in  1916.  Statistics  (1917)  ; 
Stations  occupied  by  foreigners,  2  ;  Foreign  workers, 
13.  Chinese  assistants,  24 ;  Communicants,  74. 

EVANGEL  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Oakland,  California,  U.S.A. 

Works  at  Shiu-hing  Ip  ®  in  Kuangtung,  since 
1904,  with  four  missionaries  in  1916. 

EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  MISSIONARY 

Society. 

Headquarters  : — Gaylord,  Minn.,  U.S.A.,  It 
had  two  missionaries  in  1917,  working  in  Hankow7. 

EWO.  The  Chinese  style  or  name  of  Messrs. 
Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  ( q.v .). 

EXHUMATION.  The  removal  of  bodies  is 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  China,  where  burial 
is  not  in  public  cemeteries  but  in  ground  belonging 
to  the  family.  It  may  be  that  the  land  passes  into 
other  ownership,  or  geomancy  may  show  that  the 
place '  of  burial  is  not  pleasing  to  the  departed. 
There  is  much  ceremony  connected  with  the 
removal,  the  formalities  having  been  first  fixed  in 
the  Wang  dynasty  and  revived,  after  long  disuse, 
in  the  Ming  dynasty.  A  full  description  of  the 
ceremonv  mav  be  found  in  The  China  Review, 
vol.  xxv,  p.  176. 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY  arises  out  of 
incompatibility  of  laws,  giving  rise  to  an  imperium 
in  imperio. 

In  the  earliest  times  the  traveller  was  protected 
by  no  laws,  but  with  the  extension  of  Roman 
domination,  the  assumption  wras  that  the  traveller 
carried  his  own  law  with  him. 

But  by  degrees  law  became  paramount,  and  law 
of  locality  was  not  set  aside  for  convenience  of  the 
traveller.  Europeans  who  first  came  to  the  Far 
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East  were  subject  to  lex  loci,  though  long  before  j 
the  signature  of  any  treaty  the  British  asserted  and 
maintained  their  right  to  privilege  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  power.  But  practically  the  rights  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  were  only 
enjoyed  in  the  small  foreign  settlements  or 
factories,5  and  there  are  cases  on  record  of 
English  and  Americans  causing  death  and  being 
executed  by  the  Chinese  after- arrest  and  trial,  even 
though  the  death  was  the  result  of  accident. 

The  principle  that  in  cases  of  litigation  between 
foreigners  and  Chinese  the  case  shall  be  tried  by 
the  proper  officer  of  the  defendant’s  nationality  and 
the  law  administered  shall  be  the  law  of  the 


nationality  of  that  officer,  has  been  secured  by  two 
wars  and  by  treaties  with  seventeen  Powers.  The 
principle  was  accepted  in  the  earliest  treaties  of 
land  powers  made  with  China,  (Nerchinsk,  1689; 
Kiakhta,  1727),  and  even  earlier,  in  the  agreement 
with  Koxinga,  1620 ;  but  the  English,  American  and 
other  maritime  powers  at  Canton  early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  had  no  such  privilege  ;  it  was  gradual¬ 
ly  obtained  by  treaties  from  1842  onwards,  its  full 
expression  being  found  in  the  Chefoo  Convention 
of  1876.  No  foreigner  in  China  is  now  subject  to 
( ffiinese  law,  as  regards  either  his  person  or  his 
property.  Piggott  :  Extraterritoriality. 


E 


FABER,  ERNST,  was  born  at  Ivoberg  in  South 
Germany  on  April  25,  1839.  He  studied  at  Basel 
and  Tubingen,  and  then  took  special  courses  in 
Natural  History  at  Berlin.  He  arrived  at  Hong¬ 
kong  as  an  agent  of  the  Rhenish  Mission  on  April 
25,  1865  and  worked  in  the  interior  of  Kuangtung. 
In  1880  he  resigned  his  connection  with  the  Rhenish 
Mission  and  worked  independently,  settling  in 
Hongkong  in  1883.  In  1885  he  joined  the  General 
Evangelical  Protestant  Missionary  Society,  or  Wei¬ 
mar  Mission,  and  moved  to  Shanghai  the  next 
year.  He  received  from  the  Jena  University  the 
degree  of  Doctor  Theologiae  in  1888.  As  soon  as 
Tsingtao  became  German  he  removed  thither,  but 
died  the  next  year,  1899. 

He  was  a  fine  scholar  as  well  as  a  devoted 
missionary;  besides  valuable  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  flora,  etc.,  of  the  country,  he 
published  many  works  of  value  in  Chinese,  German 
and  English.  Among  his  best-known  books  in 
English  are  A  Systematic  Digest  of  the  Doctrines 
of  Confucius;  The  Mind  of  Mencius;  Introduction 
to  the  Science  of  Chinese  Religion;  and  Prehistoric 
( 'hina. 

FACTORIES,  the  celebrated  buildings  where 
foreigners  had  their  only  foothold  in  China  during 
the  days  when  all  foreign  trade  was  confined  to 
Canton.  The  word  must  not  be  understood  to 
mean  places  where  things  are  made.  The  factories 
were  the  residences  and  business  places  of  the 
factors,  or  agents,  of  the  East  India  Companies  of 
the  different  foreign  nations.  They  lay  between 
the  west  suburb  and  the  river,  300  feet  from  the 
water,  and  extended  in  an  east  and  west  direction, 
that  is,  parallel  with  the  stream,  for  a  thousand 
feet. 


There  were  thirteen  of  them,  including  one 
occupied  by  Chungqua,  (or  later  by  Mingqua), 
one  of  the  Hong  merchants  (q.v.)  ;  and  their  order, 
from  west  to  east,  was  as  follows  :  the  Danish, 
separated  by  New  China  Street  (with  Chinese 
shops  in  it)  from  the  Spanish ;  then  the  French ; 
Chungqua5 s  factory;  then  Old  China  Street,  beyond 
which  came  the  American,  the  Imperial  (Austrian, 
doing  Belgian  trade),  Paou  Shun,  (occupied  in  part 
by  the  Dent  firm),  the  Swedish,  the  Old  English 
and  the  Chow-chow  or  Mixed ;  Hog  Lane  came 
here,  then  the  New  English,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Creek  Factory. 

The  Chinese  names  of  these  are  as  follows ; 
the  spelling  is  as  found  in  books  made  in  the  south, 
but  the  characters  are  added  with  the  northern 
romanization. 

1  Danish,  Wang  he  ||  Jk  Huang  ch‘i,  Yellow  flag. 

2  Spanish,  Luy  sung  g  Lit  sung,  Luzon. 

3  French,  Raw  hung  jaj  /R  Kao  hung,  High  public. 

4  Chungqua,  Man  yune  $j»  Wan  yuan,  Ten 

thousand  fountains. 

5  American,  Kwong  yune  Hf  M  Kuang  yuan,  Wide 

fountains. 

6  Imperial,  Ma  ying  l  Twin  eagles. 

7  Dow  shun  ||  J©  Pao  shun,  Precious  and 

prosperous. 

8  Swedish,  Sui  (the  name  for  Sweden). 

9  Old  English,  Lung  shun  ilf  )l®  Gloriously 

prosperous. 

10  Chow  chow,  Fung  tae  j§|  Feng  t‘ai,  Great  and 

affluent. 

11  New  English,  Pow  wo  W  l}ao  ho,  Ensures 

harmony. 

12  Dutch,  Tseeh  ee  ^  fi  Chi  i,  Assembled  right¬ 

eousness. 

13  Creek,  E  wo  g|  ffl  /  ho,  Justice  and  peace. 
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The  national  names  probably  survived  from 
the  first  tenants,  but  do  not  imply  continued 
occupancy. 

Each  factory  consisted  of  rows  of  three-storeyed 
buildings  one  behind  the  other,  parallel  with  the 
frontage  and  numbered  from  front  to  back.  An 
arched  j^assage  pierced  each  row.  The  Danish  had 
seven  rows,  the  Dutch  eight ;  the  others  each  had 
fewer,  the  American  fewest. 

A  row  is  hcng  \\  and  hence  the  alternative 
name  of  Foreign  Hongs  given  to  the  Factories. 
The  terms  ‘factory’  and  ‘hong’  are  often  synony¬ 
mous,  but  generally  the  factors  used  the  word 
‘factory’  of  the  residence  and  hong  rather  for  the 
whole  considered  as  a  place  of  business. 

The  space  in  front  of  the  factories  or  the  space 
between  Hog  Lane  and  Old  China  Street,  was  paved 
and  walled  in  to  the  east  and  west.  This  made  The 
Square,  and  it  was  to  this  and  to  Jackass  Point, 
the  landing  stage,  that  the  foreigners  were  re¬ 
stricted.  Even  rowing  on  the  river  for  pleasure 
was  forbidden.  The  younger  ones  might  sometimes 
make  a  bold  excursion  to  a  temple  in  the  suburb, 
or  to  White  Cloud  Mountain,  but  this  was  contrary 
to  the  Chinese  regulations  and  was  always  attended 
with  danger. 

Behind  the  Factories  ran  the  street  called 
Thirteen  Factories  Street ;  it  still  exists,  with  the 
same  name.  To  the  east  lay  the  Hongs  of  the 
Hong  Merchants. 

The  factories  were  owned  by  the  Hong 
Merchants  individually, — chiefly  by  Howqua  and 
P wankeiqua, — and  were  rented  by  the  factors. 

It  was  within  these  limits  that  the  merchants 
were  confined  during  the  shipping  season ;  that 
Morrison  spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  time  in 
China,  and  that  the  foreigners  were  practically 
imprisoned  by  Lin  until  all  opium  had  been  sur¬ 
rendered  to  him. 

Very  irksome  rules  were  made  for  the  residents, 
as  that  only  eight  Chinese  employes  might  serve  in 
each  factory ;  that  there  must  be  no  rowing  on  the 
river  for  pleasure ;  that  no  foreign  women  or  arms 
should  ever  be  admitted,  and  so  on.  Through  the 
goodnature  of  the  Hong  Merchants  frequent  in¬ 
fringements  of  these  rules  were  winked  at  :  except 
the  rule  against  women  and  weapons,  which  was 
strictly  enforced.  The  factories  were  nearly  all 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1822  and  rebuilt,  and  again  in 
1843.  After  Seymour’s  bombardment  in  1856  they 
were  razed  by  the  Chinese.  They  had  served  for 
a  hundred  years ;  but  the  victorious  foreigners 
returned  to  occupy  a  better  spot, — Shameen. 

Hunter  ( Bits  of  Old  China),  gives  a  plan  of 
the  Factories,  but  plan  and  text  do  not  quite  agree. 
A  different  plan  may  be  seen  in  the  Chinese  Re¬ 
pository  and  another  in  Lloyd’s  book  ( v .  inf.). 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  first,  that  no  con¬ 
temporary  plan  of  the  early  factories  is  extant, 
and  next,  that  they  were  more  than  once  rebuilt 
in  whole  or  in  part,  in  consequence  of  fires,  and  no 
doubt  with  alterations. 

Hunter  :  The  Fan  Kwae  at.  Canton,  and  Bits 
of  Old  China;  Morse  .  The  Trade  and  Administ¬ 
ration  of  China,  p.  282.  Chinese  Depository, 
vol.  xv,  et  passim;  Lloyd  :  From  Hongkong  to 
Canton . 

FA  HS1EN  f£if.  The  religious  name  of  a 
Buddhist  priest,  a  native  of  Shansi,  4th  and  5th 
century  b.c.  His  family  name  was  Kung  §§.  He 
went  to  CITang-an  (Hsi-a-n  fu)  to  study  Buddhism, 
but  finding  insufficient  material  there  he  started  in 
a.d.  399  for  India  with  several  companions,  hoping 
to  obtain  a  complete  set  of  the  Buddhist  Canon  in 
its  original  language.  He  went  by  land,  but 
returned  by  sea,  reaching  home  a.d.  414,  having 
visited  Ceylon  and  Sumatra  on  his  way.  He  settled 
in  Nanking  and  wrote,  or  dictated  to  an  Indian 
Buddhist,  the  account  of  his  travels.  It  is  known 
as  Fo  hu.o  chi  p"  ji§}  gfl  Records  of  Buddhist  king¬ 
doms.  This  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
Rf  musat,  with  notes  by  Klaproth,  and  into  English 
by  Beal,  (1869,  with  a  revision  in  1884  in  his 
Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World),  by  Giles, 
(c.  1875),  and  by  Legge,  (with  text,  1886).  See 
Watters  :  Fa  Hsien  and  his  English  Translators, 
China  Review,  vol.  viii ;  also  N.C.B.R.A.S., 
Journal,  vol.  xxi,  p.  314. 

Fa  Hsien  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  translat¬ 
ing  the  books  he  had  brought  from  India,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 

FAIRY  FOXES.  S ee  Foxes. 

FA  LOOMS.  See  Accipitres. 

FAMILY  SAYINGS  OF  CONFUCIUS.  See 

Cilia  Yu. 

FANS.  The  primitive  fan  developed  gradually 
from  birds’  wings  and  from  leaves.  A  fan  of 
pheasants’  feathers  is  recorded  to  have  been  made 
by  Kao  Tsung  of  the  Shang  dynasty.  Wu  Wang 
is  reputed  by  others  to  be  the  inventor  (1122-1115). 
In  1106  b.c.  fans  were  used  to  keep  off  the  dust 
raised  by  charict  wheels.  Ivory  fans  are  mentioned 
as  being  invented  in  991  b.c.  The  round  fan  con- 
sisted  of  a  frame-work  of  bamboo,  wood,  or  ivory, 
over  which  silk  was  stretched.  We  hear  of  a  decree 
issued  by  Hsiao  Wu  (373-397)  forbidding  the  use 
of  silk  in  fans ;  a  similar  command  was  given  by 
An  Ti  in  405.  Scon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Yuan  dynasty’’ ,  an  official  of  the  South-East  barbar¬ 
ians  was  laughed  at  for  carrying  a  chu  t‘ou  \\  jiff 
fan.  The  folding  fan  was  the  invention  of  the 
Japanese,  introduced  into  China  through  Korea  in 
the  11th  century  a.d. 
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The  following  kinds  of  fans  are  made  in  China  : 
bamboo  and  paper;  bone;  bone  and  feather;  bone, 
ivory  and  paper;  feather,  ivory  and  bone;  feather 
and  sandalwood ;  feather  and  tortoise-shell ;  ivory 
and  satin ;  lacquered  and  paper ;  lacquered  and 
siik;  mother-of-pearl;  bamboo  with  paper  or  silk; 
peacock’s  feathers  ;  palm-leaf  ;  etc. 

The  mod  expensive  are  these  of  mother-of-pearl. 
Ornamental  fans  are  made  in  large  quantities  in 
Canton,  and  the  fine  fans  made  from  eagle  and 
other  plumes  also  exported.  Sunwui,  in  the  West 
River  delta,  is  the  seat  of  the  palm-leaf  fan 
industry  (see  Palms).  Of  these  fans  over  50  millions 
are  imported  from  the  Straits,  in  addition  to  the 
Chinese  production.  Hangchow  is  a  great  centre 
of  foldable  oiled-paper  fan  manufacture;  3,000,000 
pieces  are  made  there  yearly;  at  Nanking  the  paper 
fan  industry  employs  nearly  70,000  people;  Ningpo 
is  another  centre ;  a  great  variety  of  paper  fans  is 
made  there,  from  the  plainest  kinds  costing  less 
than  $3  per  hundred  to  those  which  are  decorated 
and  have  carved  handles  and  cost  ten  times  as  much. 

The  manufacture  of  cheap  paper  fans,  similar 
in  size  to  those  imported  from  Japan,  is  said  to  be 
driving  the  foreign  article  out  of  the  market.  The 
value  of  imported  palm -leaf  fans  in  1915  was 
Hk.Tls.  442,292,  and  the  export  of  fans  amounted 
to  Tls.  540,364. 

Customs  Decennial  Reposts,  etc. ;  Giles  : 
Historic  China;  Mrs.  Little  :  Intimate.  China; 
Werner  :  Sociology  (China). 

FANG  SHENG  ,  release  life.  It  is  a 

meritorious  act,  according  to  the  Buddhists,  to  buy 
and  release  captive  birds  and  animals,  and  societies 
are  formed  for  this  and  similar  purposes.  The 
practice  is  said  to  have  begun  in  the  reign  of  Liang 
Wu  Ti,  a.d.  502 — 550,  who  was  himself  a 

Buddhist  monk. 

FANG  TAN  ~Jj  Iff  square  document ;  a  term 
used  in  Shanghai  to  denote  a  title-deed  to  land 
issued  in  place  of  the  original  deed  when  lost,  etc. 
There  are  various  explanations  of  the  meaning, — as 
that  the  character  [T]  Vien  (land)  is  square ;  that  the 
document  itself  is  square,  and  that  the  seal  on  it 
is  square.  Giles  :  Glossary  of  Reference . 

FAN-i-MING-l  ffff  f',  a  Sanskrit-Chinese 
Glossary,  cr  Collection  of  names  turned  from 
Sanskrit  into  Chinese,  made  by  Fa  YiiN  fLf-f ,  about 
a.d.  1150.  The  preface  has  been  translated  in 
T‘oung  Pao,  1910,  p.  407. 

FAN  QU!,  fff  #  barbarian  devil,  the  term  of 
revilement  used  for  foreigners  in  southern  China. 
The  equivalent  in  the  north  is  Yang  huei  tzu , 
w  foreign  devil.  These  terms,  once  so  ex¬ 

cessively  common  as  to  be  often  used  without 
malice,  are  less  and  less  heard  at  present. 


The  Fan-Qui  in  China  in  1836-7  is  the  title  of 
a  book  descriptive  of  life  in  China,  by  C.  Toogood 
Downing.  (London,  1838). 

FANTAN  j'fr  Jli  fan  a  method  of  gambling 

with  cash,  fan  meaning  number  of  times,  and  Van 
meaning  to  apportion. 

A  heap  of  cash  is  covered  by  a  bowl ;  the 
question  is  what  the  remainder  will  be  after  the 
coins  have  been  divided  by  four.  Stakes  are  placed 
on  numbers  3,  2,  1,  0.  Coins  are  then  subtracted 
four  at  a  time  till  a  remainder  is  left.  A  winner 
receives  three  times  his  stake  less  seven  per  cent, 
for  the  good  of  the  bank,  besides  his  original  stake  : 
thus  a  dollar  on  a  winning  number  brings  a  profit 
of  two  dollars  and  seventy-nine  cents.  Stakes  may 
be  put  midway  between  two  numbers  or  nearer  to 
one  than  to  the  other ;  in  case  of  one  of  the  numbers 
being  the  correct  number,  payment  is  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  rules,  but  less  of  course  than  when  the 
stake  is  put  right  on  the  winning  number. 

The  game  is  famous  or  infamous  in  the  South. 
In  Hongkong  it  is  illegal ;  in  Canton  it  is  sometimes 
permitted,  at  other  times  not ;  the  changes  of  policy 
respecting  it  being  due  to  the  financial  needs  of 
the  province  and  to  the  views  of  the  local  officials. 

It  is  a  monopoly  in  Macao,  and  is  the  chief 
source  of  revenue  there.  In  1916  tenders  were 
received  for  the  purchase  of  the  monopoly  for  five 
years  from  July  1,  1917.  Eleven  tenders  were 
received,  the  highest  being  Mex.  $1,286,660  per 
annum,  equal  to  about  £120,000  sterling ;  the  lowest 
being  $610,000  per  annum.  The  payment  during 
the  previous  period  was  $603,000  per  annum. 

Gulin  :  The  Gambling  Games  of  the  Chinese 
in  America. 

FAN  WANG  ^  Brahma,  who  has  been 
made  b}^  the  Buddhists  into  an  attendant  or  vassal 
of  Buddha.  He  may  be  seen  occupying  this 
position  in  various  temples  in  company  with  Yii-Ti 
3E  ffr  the  supreme  god  of  the  Taoists. 

According  to  some  Indra,  Fan  Wang  and  Yii-Ti 
are  the  same,  god  of  heaven,  in  Chinese  Ti-shih 
or  TTen-ti  shih  fp  tfr  The  Taoists  seem 
to  have  borrowed  him  from  Buddhism  under  the 
name  Yii-Ti  as  their  supreme  god,  and  new  the 
Buddhists  in  some  of  the  temples  represent  Yii-Ti 
with  Fan  Wang  as  vassals  and  attendants  of 
Buddha.  He  is  sometimes  represented  as  feminine. 

Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  tome 
vii,  p.  210 ;  Wieger  :  Textes  philos ophiques,  p.  327. 

FAN  WANG  CHING  &  $  Brahma's  Net 

Classic,  the  monastic  Code  in  Chinese  Buddhism, 
which  has  more  or  less  taken  the  place  of  the 
previous  recensions  of  the  Vinaya.  De  Groot  says 
that  it  is  “the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Church,  the 
marrow,  the  heart,  the  axis  on  which  turns  the 
whole  existence  of  the  monks.”  It  is  said  to  have 
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been  translated  into  Chinese  by  Kumarajiva  in  406, 
being  one  chapter  out  of  some  Sanskrit  work.  The 
original  is  unknown ;  but  some  of  its  contents  are 
such  as  might  have  been  produced  in  China  at  a 
later  date.  It  expounds  a  late  and  even  degenerate 
system  of  Buddhism,  for  example,  branding  oneself 
as  a  religious  practice ;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that,  even  if  translated  early,  it  had  any  great 
authority  before  the  eighth  century.  The  Hinayana 
is  several  times  denounced  in  it  as  heretical,  but 
on  the  whole  the  spirit  of  the  book  is  a  lofty  one, 
urging  to  charity  and  all  good  works.  The  work 
seems  to  be  known  and  honoured  in  all  Buddhist 
monasteries  throughout  China.  It  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  and  commented  on  by  De  G-root,  who  also 
gives  the  text. 

De  Groot  :  Le  Code  du  Mahdyana  en  Chine. 

FAR  EAST,  THE,  a  monthly  journal,  illus¬ 
trated  by  photographs,  issued  simultaneously  in 
Tokyo,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong.  The  first  number 
(New  Series)  appeared  July,  1876,  an  earlier  series 
having  been  published  in  Japan.  J.  R.  Black  was 
publisher  and  proprietor,  and  the  Journal  was 
printed  at  the  Celestial  Empire  Office. 

FARGHANAH.  See  Kilobaud. 

FASTING  ifg  ^  cldih  su.  The  Buddhists  have 
many  fast-days,  when  wine  and  all  flesh  and  vege¬ 
tables  of  strong  flavour  must  be  avoided.  A  short 
list  of  such  days  is  given  in  Dore’s  book  Recherches 
svr  les  Superstitions ,  p.  314. 

FAU VEL,  ALBERT  AUGUSTE,  was  born  at 
Cherbourg,  November  7,  1851.  He  came  to  China 
in  the  Customs  Service  in  December,  1872,  but 
when  the  war  between  China  and  France  broke  out 
he  joined  the  Messageries  Maritimes  as  Inspector. 
While  in  the  Customs  he  was  stationed  at  Chefoo 
for  about  four  years,  and  it  was  at  that  time  that 
he  began  to  be  interested  in  natural  history.  He 
made  several  journeys  in  the  interior  of  Shantung. 
He  is  especially  remembered  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  Alligator  in  China.  Fie  died  at  Cherbourg, 
November  3,  1809.  His  works  are  as  follows  : — 
Trip  of  a  Naturalist  to  the  Chinese  Far  East , 
(China  Review,  vol.  iv)  ;  The  Wild  Silk-worms  of 
the  Province  of  Shantung,  (ibid.  vol.  vi)  ;  Alligators 
in  China,  (Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xiii)  ; 
Promenades  d’un  Naturaliste,  etc.,  (Mem.  Soc.  Sc. 
Nat.  de  Cherbourg,  1880)  ;  The  Wood  of  the  Tea 
Boxes,  (China  Review,  vol.  xii)  ;  La.  Province 
chinoise  du  Chan-Toung,  1890-2. 

Cordier  :  T‘oung  Pcio,  1909,  p.  700;  Bret- 
s  cun  eider  :  History  of  European  Botanical  Dis¬ 
coveries  in  China. 

FAY,  LYDIA  MARY,  was  the  first  American 
single  woman  to  come  to  China  as  a  missionary. 
She  was  sent  by  the  American  Protestant  Epis¬ 


copal  Church  to  Shanghai,  where  she  started  a 
Boys’  School,  which  was  the  seed  from  which 
St.  John’s  University  grew.  She  had  a  remarkable 
knowledge  of  the  classics  and  of  the  Shanghai 
dialect,  and  was  commended  by  Dr.  S.  Wells 
Williams  in  the  preface  to  his  Dictionary.  She 
died  in  1878. 

FEAST  OF  LANTERNS.  See  Lanterns, 
Feast  of. 

FEATHERS.  In  1913  over  a  million  and 
three-quarter  taels-worth  of  duck  and  fowl  feathers 
were  sent  out  from  the  Treaty  Ports,  almost  all  of 
which  went  abroad.  This  is  one  of  the  articles 
in  which  every  port  has  a  share,  but  chiefly  the 
Yangtze  towns,  (especially  Wuhu  and  Shanghai), 
Kowloon  and  Nanning.  Luchow,  Anhui,  is  the 
leading  producer.  Pedlars  collect  the  feathers  and 
sell  them  to  the  dealers.  Large  quantities  were  sent 
to  the  bedding  factories  at  Berlin  and  Stuttgart. 
Duck  and  goose  feathers  are  preferred,  but  fowl 
feathers  are  mixed  with  these,  washed  in  congee 
water  to  prevent  detection.  The  quills  are  split 
and  filled  with  sand  or  gypsum  to  add  to  the 
weight.  But  these  malpractices  are  less  frequent 
than  in  the  past.  The  SsuclTuan  feathers  have  a 
good  reputation. 

Chicken  feathers  are  used  to  make  dusters 
or  as  manure, — for  which  nothing  is  rejected  in 
China. 

Wing  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  made  into  fans. 

The  little  egret,  once  common  in  SsuclTuan, 
has  been  almost  wiped  out  of  existence.  King¬ 
fishers’  feathers  are  used  in  ornamental  work  of  the 
various  kinds,  especially  of  Canton. 

FES  YEN  fi|  Sn£,  a  celebrated  beauty  of  the 
1st  century  b.c.  She  was  the  concubine  and  after¬ 
wards  the  Empress  of  CiTeng  Ti. 

PELS  D/E.  This  Family  of  Carnivora  is  re¬ 
presented  in  North  China  by  some  nine  species, 
distributed  as  follows. 

Fells  tigris  longipilis,  Manchuria,  Corea,  Chihli, 
Shansi ;  F.  pardus  villosci,  Chihli,  Shansi,  N.  Shensi, 
Kansu;  F.  fontanieri,  S.  Shensi;  F.  catus,  Chihli, 
Shansi ;  F.  manul,  N.  Chihli,  Mongolia ;  F. 
eup til ura ,  Chihli ;  F .  chinensis  subsp.  Shansi, Shensi ; 
F.  microtis,  S.  Shensi ;  F.  isabellina,  Tibet,  Kansu, 
Manchuria. 

Swinhoe’s  list  for  South  China  gives  F. 
tigris,  F.  pardus,  F.  macrocelis,  F.  viverrina,  F. 
chinensis.  Some  of  these  may  be  identical  with 
those  named  above.  See  Tiger ;  Leopard;  Manul. 

Sowerby  :  Decent  Researches,  etc.,  Journal, 
N.C.B.R. A.S.,  vol.  xlvii ;  Swinhoe  :  Catalogue  of 
Mammals. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION  IN'  THE  EAST, 

Society  for  promoting,  was  formed  in  London  in 
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1834.  The  first  worker  married  Dr.  Gutzlaff. 
The  best-known  early  missionary  was  Miss 
Aldersey,  who,  after  working  in  Java  and 
Singapore,  arrived  in  Hongkong  on  the  very  day 
the  five  treaty  ports  were  opened.  She  went  to 
Ningpo,  and  there  opened  the  first  mission  <d  iris’ 
school  in  China  in  1844.  She  died  in  Australia 
in  1857. 

In  1899,  the  Society  ceased  to  exist,  its  agents 
joining  the  C.M.S.  in  Foochow  and  Hongkong. 

FENG-HUANG.  See  Phoenix. 

FENG  SHUI  a  7k  wind  and  water.  (The 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  celestial  Yang  and  Yin). 
The  art  of  adapting  the  residence  of  the  living 
and  the  dead  so  as  to  co-operate  and  harmonize 
with  the  local  currents  of  the  cosmic  breath 
(Yin  and  Yang,  q.v.)  ;  often  incorrectly  called 
“  geomancy.” 

It  is  believed  that  at  every  place  there  are 
special  topographical  features  (natural  or  artificial) 
which  indicate  or  modify  the  universal  spiritual 
breath  (^  CITi).  The  forms  of  hills  and  the 
directions  of  watercourses,  being  the  outcome  of 
the  moulding  influences  of  wind  and  water,  are 
the  most  important,  but  in  addition  the  heights  and 
forms  of  buildings  and  the  directions  of  roads  and 
bridges  are  potent  factors.  From  instant  to  instant 
the  force  and  direction  of  the  spiritual  currents 
are  modified  by  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
(see  Astrology ),  so  that  at  any  particular  time  the 
directions  of  the  celestial  bodies  from  the  point 
considered  are  also  of  great  importance. 

The  professor  of  Feng  Shui  employs  a  Lo-pcm 
(graduated  astrolabe  with  compass)  to  observe 
directions  and  astrological  harmonies,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  notices  the  forms  which  the  spiritual 
forces  of  nature  have  jiroduced. 

By  talismans  (dragons  and  other  symbolic 
figures  on  roofs  or  walls,  pagodas  on  hills,  or 
bridges)  and  charms  (pictures  of  spirits  or  “words 
of  power”  inscribed  on  paper  scrolls  or  stone 
tablets),  the  unpropitious  character  of  any  particular 
topography  may  be  amended. 

Artificial  alteration  of  natural  forms  has  good 
or  bad  effect  according  to  the  new  forms  produced. 
Tortuous  path®  are  preferred  by  beneficent  in¬ 
fluences,  so  that  straight  works  such  as  railways 
and  tunnels  favour  the  circulation  of  maleficent 
breath. 

The  dead  are  in  particular  affected  by  and 
able  to  use  the  cosmic  currents  for  the  benefit  of 
the  living,  so  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  each  family 
to  secure  and  'preserve  the  most  auspicious  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  grave,  the  ancestral  temple  and  the 
home. 


There  is  a  copious  native  literature  on  the 
subject  with  elaborate  rules,  plans  and  theoretical 
information. 

Eitel  :  Feng  Shui;  Dore  :  Researches  into 
Chinese  Superstitions ;  De  Groot  :  The  Religious 
System,  of  China.  [H.C.J 

FENG  TAO  si,  a  politician  who  served 
under  ten  Emperors  of  four  different  houses,  but 
is  famous  as  the  inventor  of  block-printing.  He 
was  born  in  a.d.  881  and  died  in  954,  just  before 
the  close  of  the  T‘ang  dynasty. 

FENG-T  TEN  FU.  See  Mukden. 

FERGANA  or  FERGHANA,  See  Khohcmd. 

FERNANDEZ,  JUAN,  a  Franciscan  friar  of 
the  province  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

He  was  born  at  Almanza  in  Spain  in  1655  and 
arrived  in  China  in  1697.  He  was  in  Kiangsi  in 
1705  and  at  Canton  in  1717,  as  shown  by  his  letters. 
A  manuscript  dictionary  compiled  by  him  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  G.  E.  Morrison  states  on 
the  fly-leaf  that  it  was  finished  at  Chang-te  fu 
(Honan)  in  1724.  This  however  may  be  an  error, 
as  this  date  is  after  the  banishment  of  missionaries 
by  Yung  Ci-ieng.  In  the  same  place  he  is  called 
Juan  Fernandez  Serrano,  but  the  addition  of 
Serrano  has  not  been  explained. 

He  left  China  in  1726,  went  to  Mexico,  returned 
to  Almanza  and  died  there  on  February  3,  1735. 
See  Lexicography. 

Civezza  :  Sciggio  di  Bibliogrcifia  geografictt 
storica  etnografica  San  francesccma,  1879;  Cordier  i 
Bibliotheca  Sinica,  col.  1192. 

FERNANDEZ,  SEBASTIEN,  ||  C  Chung 
Ming-jen,  was  born  in  Kuangtung  in  1562  of 
wealthy  parents,  and  was  the  first  Chinese  to  enter 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  a  companion  to  Ricci 
and  suffered  the  cangue,  the  bamboo,  prison  and 
torture  in  Peking,  Hangchow  and  elsewhere.  He 
died  in  1622. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienile  de  Si-ngan-fou > 
II,  p.  11,  note. 

FERINE  OSTEN,  DER,  a  German  magazine 
issued  in  Shanghai  in  conjunction  with  The  Far 
East,  having  the  same  editor  and  printer.  It  ended 
with  its  third  volume,  1906. 

FERREIRA,  GASPARD,  g  ^  gfg  Fei  ChS 

Icuei,  a  Jesuit  Father,  born  in  Portugal  in  1571. 
Having  completed  his  theological  studies  at  Macao 
he  was  sent  to  Peking  in  1604.  Later  he  was  sent 
to  Chao  chou  41]  to  the  church  founded  by  Ricci 
23  vears  before.  Here  he  was  accused,  condemned 
and  driven  out  in  1612.  Fleeing  to  Nan  hsiang 
Tfl  £ft  he  carried  on  successful  work  till  obliged  to 
flee  again  in  consequence  of  the  persecution  at 
Nanking.  He  went  to  Honan,  then  from  1630  to 
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1635  was  at  Chien  ch‘ang^  ^  in  Kiangsi.  In  1646 
he  retired  to  Canton  and  died  there  in  1649. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou, 
II,  p.  23,  note. 

FESTIVALS.  The  Chinese  have  many  fest¬ 
ivals  which  are  not  obtruded  on  the  notice  of  the 
foreigner.  Seme  of  the  more  important  ones, 
however,  are  observed  so  generally  as  to  affect  foreign 
intercourse.  The  chief  are  connected  with  the 
seasons  and  with  the  worship  of  ancestors,  not 
with  the  worship  of  Confucius,  Buddha,  or  any 
deities,  though  of  course  these  also  have  their  turn. 
New  Year  (q-v.)  is  the  greatest  of  the  feasts;  all 
debts  are  paid,  or  supposed  to  be  paid,  before  the 
old  year  dies,  then  all  business  is  at  a  standstill  and 
all  the  world  devotes  itself  to  pleasure,  paying 
visits,  dressing  in  fine  clothes,  making  presents, 
feasting  and  idling.  There  are  also,  however, 
offerings  to  the  gods,  to  parents  and  to  dead 
ancestors.  The  rejoicings  last  till  the  15th  day, 
but  these  days  include  other  feasts  and  ceremonies, 
and  must  not  be  thought  of  as  a  fortnight  of  simple 
idling. 

On  the  15th  is  the  Feast  of  Lanterns  (see 
Lanterns,  Feast  of).  This  closes  the  New  Year 
festivities  and  opens  the  shops  again.  The  foreigner 
sees  the  precessions  and  the  mild  illuminations,  but 
knows  little  of  the  ceremonies,  offerings  and 
worship  connected  with  the  feast. 

Omitting  smaller  feasts  the  next  universally 
kept  of  the  Chinese  festivals  is  CITing  Ming  mm 
the  fifth  of  the  twenty-four  solar  periods  into  which 
the  year  is  divided ;  it  falls  on  April  4-5.  It  is 
sometimes  named  the  Festival  of  Tombs,  for  it  is 
at  this  time  that  special  thought  is  given  to  the 
dead,  to  whom  formal  offerings  are  made,  while 
their  graves  are  put  in  good  order.  It  was  anciently 
the  day  for  the  re-kindling  of  fires,  which  had  been 
extinguished  three  days  before.  (See  Han  Shih). 
It  is  also  a  time  for  pic-nics  and  excursions  into 
the  country,  and  houses  are  decorated  with  foliage. 
Various  things  connected  with  this  festival  remind 
the  Western  student  of  the  Christian  Easter. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  moon  comes  the 
great  summer  festival,  for  which  there  is  no  special 
name,  though  the  foreigner  calls  it,  from  what  he 
sees  of  it,  the  Dragon  Boat  Festival.  The  Dragon 
is  much  in  evidence  at  this  time.  It  is  the  symbol 
of  fructifying  rain,  so  important  in  such  an  agricul¬ 
tural  country.  (See  Dragon-boat  Festival). 

The  Midsummer  fete  is  not  very  important ; 
but  with  the  coming  of  autumn  with  the  seventh 
moon  there  is  another  great  festival,  consecrated 
to  the  dead.  On  the  first  day  of  the  moon  the  gates 
of  purgatory  are  opened,  and  the  hungry  ghosts 
troop  forth  to  have  a  month  of  enjoyment  of  the 
good  things  provided  for  them  by  the  pious.  It  is 


especially  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  moon  that  liberal 
offerings  of  food  are  set  out,  paper  money  is  burnt 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  dead,  and  masses  are 
said  for  the  release  of  the  unhappy  ghosts.  The 
festival  itself  is  a  Buddhist  introduction  due  to 
Amogha;  though  of  course  the  worship  of  ancestors 
and  offerings  to  them  did  not  originate  in  China 
with  the  coming  of  Buddhism. 

By  foreigners  this  feast  is  often  called  All 
Souls’  day;  the  Chinese  name  is  Yu  lan  p‘en,  {q.v.), 
which  is  the  transliteration  of  a  Sanskrit  word. 

The  ‘harvest  festival’  takes  place  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth  moon,  and  is  the  great 
feast  of  autumn.  Except  that  it  is  a  time  of 
general  enjoyment  and  holiday-making  there  is 
nothing  to  attract  the  foreigner’s  notice.  It  is 
much  the  same  with  the  festival  of  the  winter 
solstice  in  the  eleventh  moon,  when  again  there 
are  special  offerings  to  the  dead. 

With  the  close  of  the  year,  as  at  the  beginning, 
there  are  important  ceremonies.  The  Kitchen  god 
ascends  on  high  to  give  his  report  on  the  household’s 
conduct  during  the  year,  and  he  is  well  feted  before 
his  departure  on  the  24th  of  the  twelfth  moon,  a 
paper  chariot  is  burned  to  provide  his  conveyance, 
etc.  Offerings  are  also  made  to  other  domestic  gods, 
more  or  less  house-cleaning  takes  place ;  the  talis- 
rnanic  papers  stuck  over  the  doors,  etc.,  are  renewed  ; 
debtors  are  sought  for ;  creditors  are  avoided ; 
and  on  the  New  Year’s  Eve  the  whole  people  spends 
the  night  in  eating  and  drinking  and  firing  off 
crackers, — a  watch-night  service  but,  with  little 
solemnity  in  it. 

De  Groot  has  made  an  elaborate  study  of  these 
and  other  feasts  as  they  are  actually  observed  at 
the  present  day  in  Amoy ;  and  in  the  mere  im¬ 
portant  of  the  festivals  there  can  be  little  difference 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

His  work  is  not  merely  descriptive ;  but  the 
origin  of  every  custom  is  sought  for,  and  its 
connection  with  the  ancient  superstitions  cf  other 
races.  Many  matters  connected  with  the  festivals 
may  seem  trivial  or  merely  quaint  and  picturesque, 
but  may  acquire  great  significance  when  brought 
into  comparison  with  usages  that  obtained  in  Egypt 
or  ancient  Greece  or  Rome. 

De  Groot  :  Les  Fetes  annuelles  a  Enioui; 
Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Svgoerstitions,  etc.  ; 
Doolittle  :  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese. 

FEUDAL  STATES  ML  The  earliest  legends 
of  Chinese  history  tell  of  a  number  of  states 
governed  by  hereditary  princes  owning  other  princes, 
or  eventually  one  emperor,  as  overlord.  Hence  the 
title  “feudal.”  The  opening  words  of  king  Wu 
in  the  documents  of  the  Chou  dynasty  contained 
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in  the  Shu  Ching  are  paraphrased  by  Legge  (in 
accordance  with  the  best  Chinese  exposition)  : 
'£Ah,  ye  hereditary  princes.”  Although  king  Wu 
made  great  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  princes, 
he  only  perpetuated  an  old  institution,  he  did  not 
inaugurate  a  new  one. 

I  he  central  principle  of  the  institution  was 
ancestral  worship.  Y  hen  the  descendants  of  any 
given  prince  were  prevented  from  sacrificing  in  the 
ancestral  temple,  the  state  was  said  to  be  destroyed. 
As  long  as  the  clan  worship  was  continued  the 
state  continued.  Hence,  we  find  amongst  the  earl¬ 
iest  arrangements  made  by  king  Wu  were  the 
appointments,  or  confirmation  of  existing  appoint¬ 
ments,  to  five  fiefs  where  the  five  imperial  families 
of  the  past  might  be  honoured.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  position  and  insignificance  of  the  five 
centres  : — - 


Ancestor 

Fief 

Modern  name 

Huang  Ti 

Chi 

Shunt'ien,  Chihli. 

Yao 

Chu 

Tsinan,  Shantung. 

Shun 

CITen 

Chenchow,  Honan. 

Yu  (Hsia) 

ClTi 

Kaifeng,  Honan. 

T‘ang  (Yin) 

Sung 

Kuei-te,  Honan.  ' 

(The  last  named  is  the  only  one  that  attained  to 
any  considerable  rank  in  the  Chou  days). 

King  Wu  had  a  large  number  of  brothers,  and 
many  of  these  were  made  lords,  but  none  of  their 
fiefs  became  famous.  On  the  other  hand,  a  nephew 
and  a  son  gave  rise  to  descendants  of  front  rank. 
The  son  of  the  duke  of  Chou,  Po  ChTng,  was 
invested  with  the  state  of  Lu  ff.,  southern  Shantung. 
Lu  prided  itself  on  being  the  foremost  state  as 
regards  conformity  to  ritual.  In  military  matters 
it  never  passed  the  second  rank.  It  was  always 
under  the  orders  of  one  or  other  of  its  neighbours. 
King  Wu’s  son,  Ch'eng,  was  playing  with  a 
younger  brother  and  in  sport  made  him  a  feudal 
lord.  “  Of  what  fief?  ”  enquired  the  Grand  Re¬ 
corder  who,  it  would  seem,  had  to  be  in  attendance. 
“I  was  only  saying  it  in  fun,”  replied  the  boy  king. 
But  the  Recorder  would  have  no  light  speech  from 
the  king,  so  a  fief  had  to  be  found  and  the  boy  lord 
became  ruler  of  Wang,  or  as  it  after  came  to  be 
called,  Chin  (If),  the  immense  tract  of  country 
north  of  the  bend  of  the  Yellow  River,  the  modern 
Shansi.  From  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
b.c.  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  Chin  was  by  far 
the  most  important  of  the  Chinese  states.  One 
other  member  of  the  imperial  family  was  already 
ruling  when  king  Wu  came  to  his  throne,  but  it 
was  away  in  the  wild,  unknown  south-east,  beyond 
the  Yangtze.  When  the  future  king  Wen  was  a 
babe  it  was  announced  that  he  would  be  a  man  of 
importance.  His  father  was  the  third  son  of  the 
grandfather.  The  first  and  second  sons,  therefore, 
afraid  that  the  inheritance  would  not  pass  to  their 
young  nephew  if  they  stopped  at  home,  went  forth 


to  the  savage  lands  afterwards  named  Wu 
Their  descendants  are  first  heard  of  in  the  Tso 
Chuan  in  b.c.  583.  Away  on  the  north-east,  the 
border  lands  including  the  plain  on  which  Peking 
now  stands,  were  named  Yen  and  given  to  Shih 
the  duke  of  Shao,  whose  military  prowess  has 
almost  overshadowed  the  fact  that  he  also  was  a 
half-brother  of  king  Wu.  In  b.c.  805,  the  son  of 
king  Hsuan  was  given  a  new  fief,  Cheng  Even 
to  this  day  the  novelty  has  not  worn  off  the  name, 
for  the  county  is  still  called  Hsincheng  (i.e.  “New 
Cheng”)  ;  it  lies  in  Honan.  All  these  (and  many 
others)  were  occupied  by  members  of  the  Chi  ( j([i£  ) 
clan.  The  Rites  (rarely  infringed)  strictly  forbad 
intermarriage. 

Just  south  of  Yen  and  north  of  Lu  (i.e.  in 
modern  north  Shantung)  a  state  was  carved  out 
for  Chian g  T‘ai  kbng,  the  most  valiant  and  very 
faithful  adherent  of  kings  Wen  and  Wu.  It  was 
called  ClTi  JT  and  till  the  beg  inning  of  the  fifth 
century  was  of  first  rank.  The  family  name  was 
Chiang 

Lastly,  mention  must  be  made  of  two  other 
states  the  rulers  of  which  were  untouched  by  king 
Y  u— in  all  probability  he  knew  nothing  of  one  of 
them.  The  lands  on  and  over  the  north-west  bounds 
that  were  known  to  the  Chinese  of  the  twelfth 
century  b.c.  were  then  occupied  by  the  Ying  (j§^  ) 
family.  When  Chou  Hsin  was  being  overthrown, 
the  lord  of  CITin  gpi,  as  this  state  was  called,  was 
away  preparing  a  marble  sarcophagus  for  his  over- 
lord.  When  he  came  back,  the  overlord  was  de¬ 
feated,  dead  and  buried.  The  faithful  follower  at 
once  committed  suicide.  King  Wu  ordered  that 
this  lord  should  be  buried  in  the  sarcophagus  he  had 
prepared  for  his  king,  and  confirmed  his  son  in  the 
fief.  This  was  the  state  that  eventually  overthrew 
the  Chou  empire  and  its  feudalism.  To  the  south¬ 
west,  reaching  to  the  Yangtze,  lay  the  lands  of  Chiu 
,  the  rulers  of  which  were  called  Ml  (d^  ).  They 
came  to  rival  both  Chin  and  CITin,  and  at  one 
time  it  seemed  possible  that  they  would  succeed 
to  the  heritage  of  empire.  CITu,  Wu  and  the  still 
more  remote  Ytieh  were,  however,  really  outside 
the  pale  of  the  feudal  lords  fff  ,  and  CITu  for 
long  boasted  of  this  fact.  On  the  other  hand, 
CITin,  which  was  suspect,  made  every  effort  to 
show  itself  inside  the  pale.  (Its  efforts  really 
showed  the  contrary).  No  bar  sinister  ever  attached 
itself  to  Chin ;  but  its  position  ensured  constant 
influx  of  fresh  Tartar  blood,  and  kept  the  race 
much  more  vigorous  than  that  of  the  intermarrying, 
petty  lords  of  the  centre,  (who,  though  they  had  no 
intermarriage  on  the  father’s  side,  had  little  else 
on  the  mother’s  side). 

Yre  really  know  very  little  about  the  actual 
working  of  the  feudal  system  until  we  come  to  the 
days  from  which  we  have  contemporary  records, 
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.c.  about  the  eighth  century  b.c.  There  are  three  ] 
large  collections  of  tractates  on  the  ritual  to  be 
observed,  viz.  the  Chou  Li,  the  /  Li  and  the  Zfi  Chi. 
But  we  do  not  know  that  at  any  time  all  the 
minutiae  of  form  and  ceremony  were  observed. 
Certainly  when  we  come  to  the  contemporary 
records,  there  was  but  little  of  the  ritual  fulfilled. 
The  emperor  was  a  mere  shadow  of  the  august 
monarch  that  the  rites  picture  to  us. 

It  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  thing  good  that 
the  feudalism  of  earlier  days  did  for  China.  It 
may  have  been  a  temporary  necessity  in  the  trans¬ 
ition  from  a  period  of  tribal  to  national  govern¬ 
ment.  But  its  prolongation  through  the  centuries 
of  the  Chou  dynasty  was  a  twofold  curse  to  the 
people.  In  the  first  place,  it  prevented  China  from 
realising  its  unity.  In  the  second,  it  was  the 
direct  cause  of  innumerable  and  incessant  wars. 
“There  is  not  a  single  righteous  war  in  the  whole 
of  the  Annals”  was  the  common  sense  verdict  of 
Mencius  (vii,  bk.  2,  Legge,  p.  354).  When  we 
remember  that  the  Annals  embrace  the  whole  period 
from  b.c.  722  to  482,  and  that  no  year  is  without  its 
story  of  war,  we  can  picture  somewhat  what  an  evil 
it  was  to  all  classes  of  the  population.  ChTn  Shih 
Huang  Ti  deserves  more  credit  than  he  usually 
gets  for  ridding  China  of  feudalism.  It  attempted 
to  rise  again  with  the  new  Han  dynasty,  but  Liu 
Kao  Tsu  was  too  wise  and  too  strong.  Whatever 
divisions  have  since  arisen  in  China,  they  have 
never  been  a  mere  revivification  of  the  feudalism  of 
the  olden  days.  (See  under  separate  titles). 

[G.G.W.] 

FIBRES,  TEXTILE. 

aBUTILON,  I'lt  jf|i  elding -mo.,  the  fibre  of 
Ahutilon  avicennae,  cultivated  as  a  summer  crop  in 
Western  China  up  to  3,000  feet  altitude.  The  fibre 
is  of  inferior  quality,  less  valuable  than  that  of 
true  hemp.  Most  of  the  “hemp”  which  goes  down 
river  from  SsuchTian  is,  according  to  Hosie,  the 
fibre  of  this  plant.  It  is  greyish  white,  tinged  with 
a  silvery,  lustrous  colour.  The  plant  is  also  widely 
cultivated  in  Northern  China,  Mongolia,  and  Man¬ 
churia,  where  it  is  misnamed  “jute.”  As  it  does 
not  rot  when  wet,  it  is  used  for  making  fishing 
nets.  Tientsin  “jute”  is  largely  used  locally;  when 
sent  to  Europe  it  is  (Customs  Report,  1899)  used 
for  adulterating  purposes,  coming  into  competition 
with  a  fibre  grown  in  New  Zealand. 

HEMP  JM  huo-ma  in  South  China,  /J>  ® 
hsiao-ma  in  the  North;  Cannabis  sativa,  or  the 
common  Russian  hemp.  It  is  found  throughout 
China  Proper  and  Manchuria,  and  produces  a  fibre 
which  is  of  universal  use.  The  stems  grow  to  eight 
feet  in  height;  harvested  in  June,  they  are  steeped 
in  water,  sun-dried  and  bleached  by  burning  sul¬ 
phur,  after  which  the  fibre  is  removed ;  it  is  in 
great  demand  for  textile  and  cordage  purposes,  the 


i  coarse  cloth  making  bags  or  mourning  raiment  for 
the  poor.  The  fibre  of  the  autumn  crop,  which  is 
tougher,  is  worked  into  the  bodies  of  paint  brushes 
or  even  of  Chinese  pens.  The  woody  stems  are 
burnt  and  the  ashes,  mixed  with  gunpowder,  enter 
into  the  manufacture  of  firecrackers^  Hemp  oil 
is  used  as  an  illuminant  in  SsuclTuan.  The  leading 
exporting  centres  are  Chungking,  Changsha,  Hang¬ 
chow,  and  Wuchow.  Exportation  abroad,  1915, 
Pels.  75,000,  value  Tls.  850,000;  1916,  Pels. 
143,799,  Tls.  1,699,371.  It  goes  chiefly  to  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Japan. 

JUTE,  ching-ma  Jf^,-  Cor  chorus  capsularis  is 
sparingly  cultivated  in  Eastern  SsuchTian,  but  is 
not  exported  from  that  province.  A  little  jute  may 
be  cultivated  in  Chihli  and  in  Kuangtung.  It  is 
also  named  Huang  ma  S*F.- 

Other  fibres  used  by  the  Chinese  are  that  from 
the  bark  of  the  Sterculia  platanifolia,  or  wu-Vung 
tree,  hence  named  Cung-ma  i}jp)  Jfjt,  used  for  making 
cordage,  but  of  no  commercial  importance ;  also 
“Pine-apple  Hemp,”  (q.v.) 

The  fibre  of  Musa  textilis  is  also  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  cordage.  The  export  in  1916  was  pels.  101.390, 
value  Tls.  493,970. 

RAMIE,  Chu-ma  Boehmeria  nivea,  also 

known  as  Hsien-ma  ($fc  ,!$$))  the  most  important 
textile  plant  in  China,  is  cultivated  mostly  in  the 
central  valleys  of  Kiangsi,  in  Hupei,  and  in  Ssu¬ 
clTuan,  where  it  also  grows  wild.  It  is  however, 
found  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country  up 
to  4,000  feet  altitude.  It  is  the  China-grass  of 
commerce,  and  is  being  exported  in  growing 
quantities,  especially  to  Japan.  In  1903  less  than 
2,000  piculs  were  exported,  in  1913  over  170,000 
piculs  worth  Hk.TLs.  2,500,000.  The  fibre  is  bleach¬ 
ed  in  hot  rice-paste  and  sulphur  and  woven  into 
grass-cloth  (q. v.)  or  used  as  twine  for  making 
fishing  nets,  which  are  exported  to  the  Straits 
and  Siam. 

Ramie  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  finest  fibres 
known.  It  is  extremely  durable,  and  is  said  to  be 
less  affected  by  moisture  than  any  other  fibre,  but 
is  somewhat  lacking  in  elasticity.  It  has  a  brilliant 
silky  lustre,  can  be  dyed  readily,  and  is  exception¬ 
ally  long,  the  ultimate  fibres  varying  from  3  to  16 
inches  in  length.  It  is  easy  to  cultivate  and  thrives 
in  almost  any  soil ;  in  China,  however,  it  is.  usually 
grown  in  red  clay  containing  sand.  The  fibre  is 
prepared  in  China  almost  entirely  by  hand.  The 
stems  are  first  stripped,  and  the  cuticle  removed 
by  scraping  and  washing,  a  tedious  and  expensive 
process..  In  the  resulting  product  the  fibres  are 
embedded  in  a  gummy  substance ;  the  getting  rid 
of  this  is  not  carried  out  in  China,  but  is  effected 
subsequently  in  Europe  by  chemical  means. 

The  production  of  ramie,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
gauged  from  Customs  statistics,  is  greatly  on  the 
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increase,  the  quantity  of  original  export  from  ports 
having  increased  from  265,000  piculs  in  1913  to 
318,000  in  1915.  Of  grasscloth,  which  is  made 
from  it,  the  exportation  averages  30,000  Pels.,  worth 
Hk.  I  Is.  100  each,  of  which  quantity  half  is  exported 
abroad.  Formerly  it  was  erroneously  entered  in 
the  Customs  Returns  as  hemp.  The  export  in  1916 
was  pels.  210,931,  value  Tls.  2,821,208.  • 

Imperial  Institute  Bulletin,  vol.  iii,  No.  1, 
!9°5.  [N.S.] 

FIGHTING  STATES  PERIOD^  gj  .  The 

last  two  centuries  of  the  Chou  dynasty  are  known 
by  this  expression.  The  Fighting  States  were 
those  contending  for  Empire,  Ch‘in,  Wu,  CITu,  etc. 
See  Seven  martial  States.  The  period  begins  at 
different  dates  according  to  different  authorities, 
from  b.c.  480  to  b.c.  403.  Taking  the  earlier  date, 
the  history  of  the  period  of  the  Chan  Kuo  Ts‘e 
would  follow  immediately  on  the  rTso  Chuan.  The 
later  date  is  that  at  -which  Ssu-ma  Kuang’s  great 
History  begins,  and  is  the  date  when  the  Emperor 
showed  his  impotence  to  help  his  vassals  by  re¬ 
cognising  the  States  of  Han,  Wei  and  Chao, 
divisions  of  the  great  State  of  Chin 

Politically  it  was  one  of  the  worst  times  in 
Chinese  history,  yet  some  of  China’s  great  writers, 
philosophers,  patriots,  etc.,  Mencius,  Yang  Chu, 
Mi  Tzu,  Chuang  Tzu  and  others,  arose  during  this 
period;  and  Parker  calls  it  “the 'true  period  of 
Chinese  chivalry”. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified;  Hirth  : 
The  Ancient  History  of  China. 

FIGS  Ficus  carica ,  &§1£M  wu  hua  huo.  In 
N.  China  the  fig  is  only  grown  as  an  exotic,  in  pots 
and  tubs.  In  milder  regions  a  few  large  specimens 
may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  open,  but  the  fruit 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  cared  for  by  the  Chinese, 
and  it  is  not  extensively  cultivated. 

Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations ,  etc. 

FILIAL  PIETY  #  h  sicLO.  This  term,  so 
important  in  Chinese  social  and  political  history, 
is  much  more  comprehensive  than  the  English 
translation  of  it  would  indicate.  Hsiao  is  the 
basis  of  the  virtue  we  call  humanity,  and  is  also 
extended  to  rulers  and  made  the  basis  of  the 
political  structure.  The  word  is  found  at  the  very 
outset  of  Chinese  history,  in  the  Canon  of  Yao 
( Shu  ching  I,  12),  where  it  is  said  of  Shun 
that  ‘he  kept  harmony  by  filial  piety’  RJ.  J§£ . 

FILIAL  PIETY,  CANON  OF,  #  H  Hsiao 
ching.  A  work  said  to  have  been  written  according 
to  the  teaching  of  Confucius,  by  his  disciple 
Tseng-tzu.  There  are  however  objections  to  this 
view,  and  the  authorship  remains  uncertain.  The 
work  was  lost  at  the  Burning  of  the  Books  and 
recovered,  like  others,  from  a  wall  where  it  bad 


been  hidden.  There  are  two  texts,  not  very  dif¬ 
ferent  but  much  disputed  over. 

It  has  been  translated  into  English  with  notes 
by  Faber  in  the  Chinese  Recorder,  vol.  x,  and  by 
Bridgman  in  Chinese  Repository,  vol.  iv,  and  into 
French  by  de  Rosny  and  Cibot. 

FILLES  DE  LA.  CHARSTE,  a  religious 
Society  with  temporary  vows  of  a  single  year, 
founded  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  1633.  It  was 
the  first  society  of  women  to  come  to  do  Christian 
work  in  China.  Its  first  work  was  begun  in  Macao 
in  1843,  but  the  Sisters  removed  later  to  Ningpo 
and  in  1863  to  Shanghai.  In  Shanghai  they 
furnished  the  nursing  staff  at  the  General  Hospital 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  withdrawing  in  1913.  They 
work  in  all  the  Vicariats  which  are  in  the  care  of 
Lazarists, — having  the  same  Superior-General  as 
that  Order.  See  Jauricts ,  Helene  de. 

Planchet  :  Les  Missions  de  Chine. 

FINCHES.  See  Fringillidae. 

FINGERNAILS.  It  is  a  custom  to  allow  all 
or  some  fingernails  to  grow  as  long  as  possible,  as 
an  indication  that  the  owner  does  not  have  to  work 
with  his  hands.  While  it  holds  chiefly  among 
women,  the  more  wealthy,  and  the  literary  classes, 
it  is  also  affected  by  some  poorer  people  through 
mere  foppishness.  But  in  the  nature  of  things  the 
custom  cannot  be  very  wide-spread.  In  some  cases 
silver  sheaths  are  used  to  protect  the  nails. 

FINNISH  FREE  CHURCH  MISSION.  See 

China  Inland  Mission. 

FINNISH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Headquarter. s  : — Helsingfors,  Finland. 

Entered  China,  1901. 

Works  in  N.  Hunan.  The  first  missionaries 
were  Rev.  H.  Sjoblom  and  wife. 

The  head  station  of  this  Mission  is  at 
Tsing  shih,  (opened  1901)  and  work  is  also  carried 
on  at  Tze-li  ^  %\\,  and  Yung-ting  which  were 

both  occupied  in  1907 ;  and  the  Mission  contributes 
one  professor  to  the  Union  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary  at  She-kow,  near  Hankow.  There  are 
boys’  and  girls’  high  schools,  and  a  number  of 
primary  schools. 

In  1916,  the  Mission  reported  22  foreign  workers. 

FIRECRACKERS  ^  which  are  used 

daily  in  China  for  all  kinds  of  celebrations,  are 
manufactured  in  Hunan  and  Kiangsi,  but  are  a 
speciality  of  the  district  of  Yimpu  in  Kuangtung, 
between  Fatshan  and  Canton,  and  of.  Taileung. 

The  cheapest  kind  is  made  of  gunpowder  rolled 
up  in  coarse  bamboo  paper,  with  a  covering  of  red 
paper,  that  being  the  colour  of  good  omen.  Roman 
candles,  rockets,  fuses,  wheels,  etc.,  are  also  made. 
Of  late  years  alum  has  been  used  to  neutralize  the 
smoke  in  them. 
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Total  original  exportation  is  about  200,000 
piculs  yearly,  that  is,  before  the  war,  which  has 
naturally  reduced  the  manufacture.  The  amount 
exported  abroad  is  not  very  great,  though  some  goes 
to  the  LTnited  States.  The  export  in  1916  was  of 
the  value  Tls.  3,510,961. 

FISH  (emblem).  The  fish  is  used  to  signify 
abundance  or  wealth,  which  arises  from  the  words 
yii  fish  and  yd  §£  superfluity  being  pronounced 
alike.  Cf.  lu  $£  and  lu  jjf^ ,  or  fu  and  fu 

FISHERY  PRODUCTS:  which  include,  be¬ 
sides  fish,  agar-agar,  bicho-de-mar,  isinglass,  sea¬ 
weed,  awabi,  etc.,  have  always  occupied  an  import¬ 
ant  place  in  the  “sundries”  item  in  the  import  list; 
in  the  sixties  they  comprised  one-tenth  of  this  item. 
In  1894  the  import  amounted  to  over  five  million 
taels,  in  1904  to  Tls.  8,657,000  and  in  1913  to  over 
Tls,  15,000,000.  Japan  has  an  important  share  of 
this  total. 

FISHES  AND  FISHERIES.  In  China  the 
Fish  is  abundant,  the  species  are  numerous,  every¬ 
body,  more  or  less,  fishes,  and  everybody  eats  fish. 
So  one  would  expect  to  find  in  Chinese  books  of 
Natural  History  copious  details  on  Ichthyology. 
Moreover,  there  would  be  obvious  interest,  both 
scientific  and  sinological,  in  being  able  to  determine 
the  species  indicated  by  the  ancient  classics. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  take  two  examples,  the 
Erh  ya  gives  a  list  of  18  or  20  fishes  which 
it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  identify  from  the  mere 
text,  and  even  with  the  help  of  actual  pictures, 
as  the  latter  do  not  always  correspond  with  the 
text.  The  Pen  ts‘ao  hang  mu  gives  about 

50  fishes ;  but  the  illustrations  are  very  rough  and 
the  text  inexact ;  it  is  therefore  of  little  value. 
More  will  be  found,  but  nothing  better,  in  general 
Chinese  works  (Dictionaries,  Histories,  etc.)  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  the  Lexicons,  translations,  and  com¬ 
mentaries  published  by  Europeans'  have  been  able 
to  extract  from  the  Chinese  sources  no  more  than 
the  latter  contain,  that  is  to  say,  some  vague 
generalities,  and  some  errors. 

From  the  sight  of  drawings  of  fishes,  executed 
by  Chinese  artists  from  nature,  and  sent  to  the 
Museums  of  Europe,  savants  such  .  as  Bloch, 
Lacepede,  Valenciennes,  Richardson,  and  Basile- 
wski  have  been  tempted  to  make  up  descriptions 
and  names  of  species.  It  has  been  an  almost 
fruitless  labour.  However,  as  present-day  resources 
are  more  ample,  there  may  be  profit  in  taking  up 
the  task  again  according  to  the  plan  indicated 
by  Mollendorff  [The  V ertebrata  of  the  Province 
of  Chihli — Journal  of  N .C .B.R.A.S.,  1877)  :  that 
is,  to  scientifically  determine  the  species  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  find  the  Chinese  name 
(or  rather,  names)  of  each  species,  by  consulting 


fishermen  and  Sinology,  remembering  that  the 
ancient  classics  have  in  mind  the  basin  of  the 
Hoangho  and  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea. 

Altogether,  Europeans  did  not  begin  to  know 
the  ichthyological  Fauna  of  China  till  the  18th 
century,  through  the  explorers  Osbeck,  Hout- 
ttjyn,  and  Thunberg,  and,  for  sea-fishes,  through 
the  captains  of  the  deeji  sea.  In  the  19th  century, 
many  collectors,  even  if  they  were  specialists  in 
other  branches,  sent  to  the  Museums  specimens  of 
Fishes — J.  Reeves,  Swinhoe,  Dabry  de  Thiersant, 
the  Abbe  A.  David,  to  mention  only  the  best 
known.  The  specimens  sent  by  J.  Reeves,  Sen., 
serve  as  basis  for  Richardson’s  work,  Report  on 
the  Ichthyology  of  the  Seas  of  China  caul  Japan , 
published  in  1845.  Bridgman  in  his  Chrestomathy 
(1841)  gives  a  list  of  246  species  of  Fishes  with 
their  Chinese  names,  from  a  series  of  drawings 
which  he  had  obtained  through  Beale  and  which 
had  been  executed  under  the  eye  of  a  “foreigner.” 
This  foreigner  was  Reeves,  and  the  drawings  were 
a  copy  of  those  which  Richardson  had  used  (Cf. 
Bretschneider,  History  of  European  Botanical 
Discoveries  in  China ,  I,  257).  In  1843,  Richardson 
had  published  several  species,  especially  Cantonese, 
in  the  Zoology  of  the  voyage  of  the  Sulphur. 
John  Russell  Reeves  continued  his  father’s  work 
and  sent  from  Macao  some  ichthyological  specimens. 
The  ichthyological  collections  of  Swinhoe  have 
been  published  by  Gunther  (Ann.  and  Mag.  of 
Nat.  Hist.,  Sept.  1873,  pp.  240-250;  Nov.  1873, 
pp.  377-380;  Feb.  1874,  pp.  154-160),  to  whom  we 
owe  other  articles  also  on  the  Fishes  of  China  (ibid. 
1888,  pp.  429-435;  1889,  pp.  218-229;  1898,  pp. 
257-263).  Dabry  de  Thiersant  himself  published 
a  volume,  La  Pisciculture  et  la  Peche  en  Chine 
(Paris,  1872),  with  descriptions  of  new  species. 
Unfortunately  Gunther  could  say  of  this  publi¬ 
cation  :  “  The  figures  as  well  as  the  accompany¬ 
ing  notes  are  the  work  of  persons  nof  conversant 
with  the  rudiments  of  descriptive  ichthyology.” 
In  his  preface,  Dabry  announced  the  coming 
publication  of  850  species,  which  would  have  been 
the  largest  ever  made  on  Chinese  ichthyology.  It 
was  never  produced  ;  no  doubt  some  of  these  species 
appeared  under  the  signature  of  Sauvage  in  1873 
and  1874.  The  ichthyological  harvest  of  the  Abbe 
David  amounts  to  almost  nothing.  Some  Fishes 
sent  from  Kiangsi  arrived  in  bad  condition ;  some 
new  species  were  however  described  by  Guictienot. 
The  following  also  are  entitled  to  a  place  among 
collectors  :  Simon,  published  by  Guichenot  and 
Bleeker/  Styan  at  Ningpo,  published  by  G.  A. 
Boulenger;  (P.Z.S.,  1905,  Part  I,  pp.  268  sqq.)  ; 
Whitehead  in  Hainan,  published  by  G.  A. 
Boulenger  (P.Z.S.,  1899,  Part  IV,  pp.  956  sqq.); 
M.  de  la  Touche  at  Chinwangtao,  published  in 
the  Decennial  Reports  of  the  Chinese  Customs 
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(1902-1911),  Chinwangtao  pp.  176-179.  Some  other 
publications  must  not  be  omitted  :  Basilewski, 
Ichthyographia  Chincie  borealis ,  Peking  1852,  in 
Nouv.  Mem.  Soc.  Nat.,  Moscow,  N,  1855;  Jouan, 
in  Mem.  Soc.  Nat.  Sc.  de  Cherbourg,  1866  and 
1868;  Kner,  in  the  Beise  der  0 ester reichischen 
Fregatte  Novarrci  um  die  Erde,  Zoologischer 
Theil,  I  Bd.  ;  Fauvel,  Promenades  d’ un  Naturaliste 
dans  /’  Ar  chip  el  Chusan,  Cherbourg,  1881 ;  Mollen- 
dorff,  already  cited,  pp.  105-111,  1877  ;  and  part¬ 
icularly  Bleeker,  Memoir e  sur  les  cyprinoides  de 
Chine,  Amsterdam,  1871.  One  may  add,  On  the 
Fishes  of  Yarkand,  by  Francis  Day  (P.Z.S.,  1876, 
pp.  781-807)  ;  A  Collection  of  Fresh-water  Fishes 
from  Corea,  by  Tate  Began  (P.Z.S.  1908  pp.  59-63). 

Altogether,  if  to  the  species  contained  in  the 
above-named  works  are  added  those  of  the  general 
Ichthyologies,  and  those  which  are  to  be  met  with 
more  or  less  scattered  in  the  Beviews,  we  shall 
arrive  with  difficulty  at  a  total  of  a  few  hundred 
species,  both  deep-sea  and  fresh-water  ones.  The 
Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  Japan  by  D.  S.  Jordan, 
S.  Tanaka,  and  J.  O.  Snyder,  Tokyo,  1913,  totals 
1236  items.  Chinese  Ichthyology  is  still  almost 
unknown. 

This  is  the  table  of  the  principal  groups  as  at 
present  established  : 

MABSIPOBBAN  CHIATA. 

Lampreys  certainly  there  are,  but  they  have 
not  yet  been  catalogued. 

E  L  ASM  OBBAN  C  H I  AT  A  (Sharks,  Bays). 

Selacoidae  :  Proscyllium  haberi  Hilgendorf, 
Chiloscyllium  indicum  Gm.,  Stegostoma  tigrinum 
Gm.,  Orectolobus  japonicus  Began,  Cynias  Manazo 
Bleeker,  Sphyrna  zygaena  L.,  Triakis  scyllium 
M.  &  H.,  Carchcirodon  carcharias  L. 

Batoidae  :  Discobatus  sinensis,  Bloch,  Baja 
kenojei  M.  &  H.,  Pterojdatea  jciponica  T.  &  S., 
Dasyatis  akajei  and  Zugei  M.  &  H. 

CTENOBBAN  CHIATA. 

Order  of  the  Ganoidea,  Sub-order  of  the 
Ciiondrostetdea. 

Acipenseridae  :  (Sturgeons)  :  Acipenser  Mand- 
schuricus  Basil.,  A.  dabryanus  Dumf.ril. 

Polyodontidae  :  Psephurus  gladius  Martens. 

Order  of  the  Teleostea,  Sub-order  of  the 
Physostoma. 

Siluridae  :  T achy  sums  sinensis  Lacepede, 
Parasilurus  asotus  L.,  Bhinobagrus,  IAocassis, 
Liobagrus ,  etc. 

MYCTomiDAE  :  Aulopus  elongatus  T.  &  S. 

Salmonidae  :  Plecoglossus  altivelis  T.  &  S.  ; 
the  existence  of  the  Trout  is  probable ;  Osmerus 
dentex  Steind.  ;  Salajix  chinensis  Osbeck. 

Esocidae  (Pike)  ;  Albulci  vulpes  L. 

Clupeidae  : 

Anchovies  :  Engraulis  jciponica  T.  &  S.,  E. 


cheluensis  Gunther,  etc.  ;  Co  ilia  nasus 
T.  &  S.,  etc. 

Herrings  :  Clupea  Iiowal  T.  &  S.,  Etrumeus 
micropus  T.  &  S. 

Shads  :  llisha  elongata  Bennet. 

Sardines  :  Sardinella  zunasi  Bleeker. 

Scombresocidae  :  Tylosurus  anastomellci  C.&V., 
Hyporamphus  sajori  T.  &  S.,  Cypselurus  ( Exocet ) 
hirundo  Steind.,  C.  brachydactylus  Gunther. 

Cobitidae  (Loaches)  :  Misgurnus  anguillicauda- 
tus  Gunther. 

Cyprinidae  :  Carp  :  Cyprinus  carpio  L.  ;  Gold¬ 
fish  :  Carcissius  auratus  Bleeker;  Barbels:  Hemi- 
barbus  bar  bus  T.  &  S.  ;  Gudgeons  :  Gobio  Sauro- 
gobio,  Pseudogobio,  Pseudorasbora  parva  T.  &  S., 
Sarcochilichthys  sinensis  Bleeker;  Breams:  Elop- 
ichthys  bambusa  Bleeker,  Luciobrama  typus 
Bleeker,  Acanthobrama,  Cutter,  Hemicidter, 
Teuxobramis,  Pseudolaubuca ;  Bleaks  :  among  which 
are  two  of  the  four  species  of  ^  if},  chia  yii, 
Leuciscus  idellus  Val.  and  L.  aethiops  Basil.,  the 
two  others  being  Hypophtalmichthys  nobilis  and 
H .  molitrix  Bleeker.  There  may  also  be  mentioned 
the  Xenocypris  and  the  Opsariichthys,  of  which 
one  species,  0.  cicanthogenys  Botjlenger,  found  at 
Ningpo  by  Styan  and  in  Chihli  by  M.  de  la  Touche, 
rivals  the  Carcissius  auratus  in  beauty. 

Sub-order  of  the  Apoda. 

Symbranchidae  :  Monopterus  javanicus  Lac. 
u|  huang  shan. 

Anguillidae  :  Anguilla  bengalensis  Gray,  A. 
japonica  T.  &  S.,  ||j  shcin. 

Congeridae  :  Conger  vulgaris  Cuv. 

Murenidae  :  Gymnothorax  reticularis  Bloch. 
Sub-order  of  the  Physoclista. 

Gadoidae  :  Ophiocephalus  argus  Cantor. 

Pleuronectidae  :  (Soles,  Plaice,)  :  Zebrias 
zebrinus  T.  &  S.,  Clidoderma  asperrimum  and 
variegatum  T.  &  S.,  some  Pseudorhombus,  Bhino 
plagus  ia,  Platophrys . 

Sphyraenidae  :  Sphyraena  pinguis  Gunther. 

Mugilidae  :  Mugil  cephalus  L. 

Scombridae  :  (Mackerel)  :  Scomber  diego  Ayres, 
Scomber omorus  chinensis  C.  &  V.,  Cybiurn  gracile 
Gunther,  Echeneis  naucr cites  L.  (Bemora). 

Stromatoldae  :  Stromateoldes  argenteus  (Euph- 
rasen). 

CarangidAe  :  Caranx  armatus  Forskal. 

Xiphiidae  :  Xiphias  gladius  L. 

Sciaenidae  :  Sciaena  albi flora  Bich.,  dussumieri 
C.  &  V.,  Corvina  japonica  T.  &  S.,  sina  and 
semiluctuosa  C.  &  V., 

Percidae  :  Diploprion  bifcisciatus,  Kuhl, 
Lab  rax  luyii  Basil.,  Lateolabrax  japonicus  C.  &  V., 
Petrometopon  boencik  Bloch,  Perea  fusca  Tg.  ; 
some  Epinephelus ,  Lutianus,  Niphon. 

Mullidae  :  Upeneus  tragula  Bich.,  ZJpeneo'ides 
subvittatus  T.  &  S. 
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Serranidae  :  Siniperca  chnatsi  and  chuantsi 
Basil. 

Pristipomatidae  :  some  Hapalogenys,  Diagram -  j 
ma,  Dentex. 

Sparidae  :  Spar  us  aries  T.  &  S.,  sunnhonis 
Gunther,  some  Lethrinus,  Pagrosomus,  Evynnis, 
Girella. 

Chaetodontidae  :  Chaetodon,  Platax,  Abudef- 
duf  sordidus  Forskal. 

Balistidae  :  Monacanthus  chinensis  Osbeck. 

Tetrodontidae  :  Spheroides  spadiceus  (Rich.), 
ocellatus  (Osbeck),  rub ri pcs  T.  &  S. 

Scorpaenidae  :  Sebastiscus  marrnoratus  C.  &  V., 
Sebastes  nigromaculatus  Gunther,  Pelor  japonicum 
and  sinense  C.  &  V.,  Scorpcenopsis ,  Hemitripterus. 

Cottidae  (Miller’s  Thumb)  :  some  Ceratocottus, 

T rachidermichthys ,  My  oxocephalus ,  Megalocottus, 
Porocottus,  Yellitor,  Psychrolutes ,  Platycephalus , 
Thysanophrys. 

Triglidae  (Red  Gurnets)  :  C  heilidonichthys 
kumu  Less.  &  Garn.,  Lepidotrigla  alata  Houtt. 
microptera  Gunther. 

Gastrosteidae  (  Sticklebacks  )  :  Gastrosteus 
sinensis  Guichenot. 

Syngnathidae  :  S yngnathus  acusimilis  Gunth., 
Hippocampus  histrix  Kaup. 

Trachinidae  :  Sill  ago  japonica  T.  &  S.,  Latilus 
auratus  Kishinouye. 

Lophiidae  (Frog-fish)  :  Lophiosmus  setigerus 
Vahl. 

Gobiidae  :  M ogurnda  obscura  T.  &  S.,  Eleotris 
oxycephala  T.  &  S.,  sinensis  Lac.,  pomatophila  and 
swinhonis  Gunther,  Apocryptes  chinensis  Osbeck, 
Periophthalmus  cantonensis  Osbeck,  schlosseri  and 
hoelreuteri  Pall.,  Acanthogobius  hasta  and  flavi- 
manus  T.  &  S.,  Chaeturichthys  stigmatias  Rich., 
taeniatus  Gunther,  Lophiogobius  ocellicauda 
Gunther,  P draper cis  pulchella  T.  &  S.,  Calliurich- 
thys  olidus  Gunther,  japonicus  Houtt. 

Cepolidae  :  Acanthocepola  limbata  C.  &  V. 
hrusensterni  T.  &  S. 

Heterolepidotae  :  Agrammus  agr animus  T.&S., 
Chirus  hexa.gr am/ mus  Pall. 

Blenniidae  :  Ernogrammus  hexagrammus  T.  &  S., 
Anarrhichas  fasciatus  Bleeker. 

Mastacembelidae  :  Mastcicembelus  sinensis 

Bleeker. 

Trichiuridae  :  Trichiurus  japonicus  T.  &  S. 

Bibliography  : — In  addition  to  works  already 
named,  Notices  sur  les  peintures  chinoises  des 
Cyprinoides  deposees  au  Museum  de  VU nicer  site 
de  Groningue  'par  M.  J .  Serin  van  Basel  (Amst. 
Verslag.  Acad.  VI,  1872,  pp.  117-121). — Perny  : 
Appendice  au  Dictionnaire  fra/icais -l  a  t  in  -ch  i  n  o  is , 
Histoire  naturelle,  5e  Part.,  Ichthyologic, 
pp.  67-74,  (rather  inaccurate).  Cuvier  et 
Valenciennes  :  Histoire  naturelle  des  Poissons. 


Mollendorff  :  Trouts  in  China  (China  Review, 
vol.  vii,  pp.  276-278).  [There  appears  to  be  a 
true  species  of  Trout,  with  the  Chinese  name 
ill ^  lin  yii ].  Temminck  &  Schlegel  :  Fauna 
japonica,  Pisces,  Amsterdam  1850.  On  the 
Cy primes  auratus  L..  commonly  called  the  Goldfish, 
may  be  read  Cuv.  and  Val.,  op.  cit.,  vol.  16, 
pp.  101-121,  W.  F.  Mayers,  Goldfish  Cultivation 
(Notes  and  Queries  on  C.  &  J.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  123-124), 
Leon  Vaillant  in  Bidl.  Soc.  Acc.,  1893,  pp.  488-498, 
etc.  (Cf.  Cordier,  Bibliotheca  Sinica,  2nd  edition, 
cols.  387-528,  1536-1538  and  3078).  [F.C.] 

FISHERIES  and  PISCICULTURE. 

It  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  Fishing  is  not 
regulated  by  law  in  China ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  ruled  less  by  the  code  than  by  custom.  These 
customs  are  as  burdensome  and  as  tyrannical  as 
the  strictest  law,  but  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
frequently  excellent,  as  for  instance  the  one  which 
prohibits  fishing  at  the  spawning  period.  They 
hardly  affect  any  but  professional  fishermen,  while 
the  law  is  concerned  only  with  fishing  on  a  large 
scale — and  little  enough  with  that.  Amateurs  are 
practically  exempt  from  all  restrictions.  In 
general,  one  might  say  that  the  regime  of  the 
Chinese  fisherman  is  absolute  liberty,  tempered  by 
competition  and  by  the  demands  of  the  authorities. 

All  the  implements  of  fishing  known  in  Europe 
are  in  use  in  China  :  floating  lines,  sinking  lines, 
motionless  lines — with  and  without  bait,  harpoons 
with  3,  5,  and  7  teeth,  different  small  nets  in  all 
their  varieties,  square  nets  of  all  sizes,  conical 
weighted  hand-nets,  triangular  sand-nets,  triple- 
meshed  nets,  wicker  snares  and  wire-baskets,  and 
various  drag-nets.  We  may  note  as  rather  sjiecial 
what  have  been  called  hammer-fishing,  mirror-fish¬ 
ing,  and  cormorant-fishing,  with  some  other  in¬ 
genious  methods  and  some  intelligent  industries. 

The  world  of  fishermen  is,  as  it  were,  a  social 
class  apart,  curious  to  study,  and  fairly  exclusive 
as  also  is  the  fishing  population  of  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  and  perhaps  also  that  of  the  small  river 
boats.  The  work  makes  severe,  sometimes  very 
severe  demands,  but  it  also  brings  with  it  many 
hours  of  rest,  and  altogether  suits  the  character 
of  the  Chinese  labourer  fairly  well.  As  for  the 
profits,  they  vary  ;  they  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  man’s  professional  skill ;  they  seem  to 
suffice  for  a  livelihood,  but,  in  general,  no  more. 

In  spite  of  very  active  fishing  operations,  fishes 
do  not  seem  to  diminish  in  the  Chinese  waters. 
One  of  the  causes  of  this  is  the  care  which  is 
taken  from  time  to  time  to  pour  fry  into  depopulat¬ 
ed  streams  and  canals.  As  a  private  industry,  this 
practice  has  received  the  name  of  Pisciculture,  or, 
from  those  who  might  consider  that  term  rather 
ambitious,  that  of  Aquiculture.  Fish  go  up  the 
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large  rivers,  often  very  high  up,  to  spawn  ;  special 
men  gather  the  eggs,  surround  them  with  special 
precautions,  feed  and  tend  the  young  fish  which 
hatch  out,  and,  transporting  these  “water-chickens” 
by  boat,  send  them  at  low  price  to  the  owners  of 
lakes,  ponds,  and  of  any  pieces  of  water.  These 
owners,  once  they  have  put  the  fry  into  their  fish¬ 
ponds,  have  merely  to  wait  for  the  development  of 
the  fish,  which  takes  two  years  for  the  species 
thus  cultivated.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  individ¬ 
ual  fish  of  from  8  to  10  lbs.  are  caught.  Authors 
assert  that  with  time  they  would  reach  the  weight 
of  from  25  to  50  lbs.  ;  but  for  more  than  one 
reason,  this  would  be  of  no  practical  advantage. 

The  species  admitted  into  the  fish-ponds,  the 
domestic  fishes,  ^  ^  chia  yii ,  are  Leuciscus  idellus 
Val.,  elding  yiif L.  aethiops  Basil.,  ts‘ao  yii 
MM.  li  uan  Hypophth  almichthys  nob  ills 

JiLEEKEEt,  yung  yii  gtr$.  pang  (pan)  t'ou  yii  ggj® 
<»&);  H.  molitrix  Bleeker,  lien  tzu,  yii,  pel  lien 
tzu  yii  (Q)  To  the  same  distinction  the 

carp,  Cyprinus  carpio  L.,  li  yii  ®  is  often 
admitted,  and  sometimes  the  Ophicephalus  argus 
Cantor,  hei  yii  |]g  ^ . 

Among  the  best  fish  for  the  table  may  be 
mentioned  the  Shad,  Alausa  die  yii  Dabry, 
shih  yii  Mlk,  some  perches,  or  rather,  some  Basses 
and  some  perch-pikes,  Labrax  luyii  Basil,  lu  yii 
$jjf^  ;  Lateolab'rax  japonicus,  (C.  &  \r.),  lu  yii, 
lu  tzu  yii  some  sea-perches,  Siniperca 

chuatsi  and  chuantsi  Basil,  ho  a  tsi  yii  Ac  II  ffh  and 
huang  tsi  yii  Lm  Blue  River  sturgeon, 

Acipenser  dabrycinus  Dumeril,  huang  yii  f £4  ; 
some  Corbs,  Corvina  sina,  shih  cheou  yii,  Li  a  ; 
the  Belt-fish,  Trichiurus  japonicus  T.  &  S.  tai  yii 
kl-  etc. 

Bibliograthy  : — Dabry  he  Tiiiersant  op.  cit.  ; 
Faijvel  op.  cit,  ;  Pol  Korrigan,  Cciuserie  sur  la 
Peche  fluviale  en  Chine,  Shanghai,  1909 ;  Morrison, 
Notes  on  the  Physical  Aspects  and  on  the  Food- 
fishes  of  the  Liao  Basin  (in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1898, 
pp.  257-263);  Cordier,  Bibl.  Sin.,  col.  3078/80. 

[F.C.] 

FIVE  CLASSICS,  THE,  %$£  wu  ching.  The 
five  canonical  books  which,  with  the  Four  Books 
(q.v.),  constitute  what  are  called  the  Chinese 
Classics.  They  are  the  /  J#  ching,  or  Book  of 
Changes ;  the  Shih  ching,  or  Book  of  Odes ;  the 
Shu  ching  or  Book  of  History;  the  Li  Chi  f§  fjfi 
or  Canon  of  Rites ;  the  Ch‘un  Chdiu  ^  (Springs 
and  Autumns)  or  Annals  (of  Confucius).  This 
arrangement  dates  from  the  Han  dynasty. 

See  under  each  name . 

FIVE  DYNASTIES,  Epoch  of  the,  2.  ft 
wu  tai.  A  period  of  53  years  with  five  ephemeral 
dynasties  between  the  T‘ang  and  Sung  periods. 


The  art  of  block-printing  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  in  the  Posterior  T‘ang.  The  five  dynasties 
with  their  rulers  are  as  follows. 


Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 
The  Posterior  Liang  Dynasty 
Thai  Tsu  907  K‘ai  P‘ing  fflzp  907 

CITien  Hua  |£zF911 
Mo  Ti  or  or  Cheng  Ming  915 

Chun  Wang  913  Lung  Te  921 

The  Posterior  T‘ang  Dynasty  fiflE- 
Cliuang  Tsung  923  Yung  Kuang  liijTfc  923 


Ming  Tsung  Rll'^  926 

Min  Ti  ^  933 

Fei  Ti  or  ilfj?  or 
Lu  Wang  934 


Then  Ch/eng  %)&  926 
Ctkang  Hsing  930 

Ying  Shun  934 


CITing  T£ai 


IF,= 


934 


The  Posterior  Chin  Dynasty 
Kao  Tsu  Cj  li  936  Then  Fu  'NjlS  936 
ChTi  Ti  or  [li  iff  or 
Shao  Ti  or  d;  ^  or 

Ch‘i  Wang  ^  £  942  K‘ai  Yiin  HM  944 

The  Posterior  Han  Dynasty 
Kao  Tsu  Iff  947  Then  Fu  WfS  936 

CITien  Yu  948 
Yin  Ti  H  ^  948  CITien  Yu  948 

The  Posterior  Chou  Dynasty 
T‘ai  Tsu  950  Kuang  Shun  951 

Shih  Tsung  954  Hsien  Te  iM^954 

(already  in  use 
under  T‘ai  Tsu). 

Kung  Ti  959  Hsien  Te  |f  960 


FIVE  ELEMENTS,  THE,  ft  iff;  the  five  com 
stituent  essences  of  manifested  nature,  viz  : — Metal, 
Air,  Fire,  Water,  Wood.  They  are  specified  in  the 
most  ancient  philosophic  document  in  China  (“The 
Great  Plan”  ;  see  Astrology)  and  have  ever  since 
been  considered  to  be  the  fundamental  forms  of 
matter,  just  like  the  four  elements  of  Greek  philoso¬ 
phy  (c/.  Plato’s  Timaeus).  In  post-Confucian  times 
they  were  associated  with  Yin  and  Yang  [q.v.),  and 
the  Sung  school  (particularly  Chou  Tun-i  and 
Chu  Hsi)  expounded  a  scheme  of  cosmogonic 
genealogy  as  follows 

T‘AI  CHI  (“  Great  Limit  ”  or  Ultimate) 


YIN  YANG 


FIVE  ELEMENTS 
THE  mInIFOLD 


According  to  Chu  Hsi,  the  five  elements  are 
not  identical  with  the  five  objects  whose  names 
they  bear  but  are  subtle  essences  whose  nature  is 
however  best  manifested  by  those  five  objects. 
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The  five  elements  are  identified  with  the  five  planets  and  a  complete  scheme  of  affinities  or 
“correspondences”  has  been  developed  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Name 

T‘ai  Yang 
Great 
Positive 

T‘ai  Yin 
Great 
Negative 

Shao  Yin 

The  Lesser  Negative 

Shao  Yang 
Lesser 
Positive 

Star 

Jih  T‘ou 
Sun 

Yiieh 

Moon 

Shui  Hsing 
Mercury 

Chin  Using 
V  enus 

HuoHsing 

Mars 

Mu  Using 
J  upiter 

T‘u  Hsing 
Saturn 

Hsing 
Fixed  stars 

Quality 

Hot 

Cold 

Dark 

Light 

Number 

Nine 

Six 

Eight 

Seven 

Feature 

m- 

Eyes 

Ears 

Mouth 

Nose 

Zodiacal 

Lunar 

Asterisms 

N  os.  1  to  28 

Fang  1/. 
Ilsil  11 
Mao  18 
Hsing  25 

11  s  in  5 
Wei  12 
Pi  19 
Chang  26 

Chi  7 

Pi  11,. 
Shen  21 

Ch  in  28 

K‘ang  2 

N  iu  9 
Lou  16 
Kuei  23 

Wei  6 
Shih  13 
Tsui  20 
Yi  27 

Ch  io  1 
Tou  8 

KSuei  15 
Clung  22 

Ti  3 
Nil  10 
Wei  17 
Liu  21} 

Organ 

Spleen  or 
Kidneys 

Lungs 

Heart 

Liver 

Stomach 

cLSt/6 

Salt 

Pungent 

Bitter 

Sour 

Sweet 

Colour 

Black 

White 

Red 

Green 

Yellow 

Element 

Positive 

Breath 

Negative 

Breath 

Water 

Metal 

Fire 

Wood 

Earth 

I  Parent 

I  Element 

Yin 

Yang 

Metal 

Earth 

Wood 

W  ater 

Fire 

Child 

Element 

1  m 

Yang 

‘Wood 

Water 

Earth 

Fire 

Metal 

Enemy 

Earth 

Fire 

Water 

Metal 

Wood 

Friend 

Fire 

Wood 

Metal 

Earth 

Water 

Earthly  cyclic  characters  (or 
“stems”  Nos.  1  to  10) 

Jen  +  9 
Kuei  — 10 
N  orth 

Keng  +  7 
Hsin  —  8 
West 

Ping  +3 
Ting 
South 

Wu  +  5 
Chi  -  -  6 
East 

Chia  +1 
Yi  — 2 
Middle 

Celestial  cyclic  characters  (or 
“branches”  Nos.  1  to  12) 

II  ai  12 
Tzu  1 

CIO  on  2 

Shen  9 
Yu  10 
Shu  11 

Ssu  6 
Wu  7 
Wei  8 

Yin  3 
Mao  If. 
CVen  5 

In 

the 

Centre 

§  Earthly  analogues  (correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  stems) 

Billow 

Stream 

W7eapon 

Cauldron 

Torch 

Lamp 

Fir 

Bamboo 

Mountain 

Plain 

Celestial  or  vital  analogues  (cor¬ 
responding  to  the  branches) 

Bear 

Rat 

Ox 

Tiger 

Hare 

Dragon 

Serpent 

Horse 

Goat 

Monkey 

Cock 

Dog 

|  Musical  Notes 

I  Rank 

Quality 

La 

Things 

Knowledge 

O 

Be 

Minister 

Righteous¬ 

ness 

So 

Affairs 

Worship 

Mi 

Subject 

Love 

Do 

Prince 

Faithful¬ 

ness 

The  Chinese  theories  of  meteorology,  physics,  alchemy,  astrology,  aesthetics  and  medicine  are  all 
based  on  these  correspondences  combined  with  the  “Pa  Kua”  (q.v.). 
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FLOWER  BOATS 


An  interesting  analogy  with  the  Sephiroth  of 
the  Jewish  Kabbalah  is  provided  by  the  Five 
elements  each  with  dual  polarities,  making  Ten 
emanations  in  all. 

Ihe  “Map  of  the  (Yellow)  Fiver”  and  “the 
writing  of  the  Lo  (River),”  which  consist  of  certain 
arithmetical  combinations  of  numbers,  are  universal¬ 
ly  associated  with  the  Five  Elements. 

Castjs  :  Chinese  Philosophy.  [H.C.] 

F  i  V  E  GRAINS,  THE,  Jf  wu  ku ;  hemp, 
millet,  rice,  corn,  and  beans. 

FIVE  REGIONS.  China  was  divided  by 
Pope  Leo  XIII  in  1376  into  five  ecclesiastical 
regions  or  synodal  regions.  For  the  list  of 
Vicariats  belonging  to  each  region  see  Planchet  ; 
for  the  decree  see  de  Moidrey. 

Planchet  :  Les  Missions  de  Chine;  de 

Moidrey  :  La  Hier archie  Catholique  en  Chine. 


FIVE  RELATIONS  wu  l un>  the  five 

cardinal  relations  among  men,  according  to  Con¬ 
fucianism,  viz.,  those  of  husband  and  wife;  father 
and  son ;  elder  and  younger  brother ;  prince  and 
officer;  friend  and  friend. 


FIVE  RULERS,  AGE  OF,  Wu  Ti  Chi 

(b.c.  2852-2205),  is  chiefly  legendary.  This  period 
was  governed  by  nine  rulers,  of  whom  the  following 
five  are  famous  and  give  the  name  to  the  period. 
Fu  Hsi,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  picture¬ 
writing,  instituted  laws  of  marriage,  taught  fishing 
and  rearing  of  domestic  animals,  and  the  rudiments 
of  music;  Shen-Nung,  who  taught  husbandry  and 
the  use  of  medicinal  herbs ;  Huang-Ti,  who  invented 
the  cycle  of  sixty,  built  vessels  and  fixed  weights 
and  measures,  while  his  wife  taught  the  people  to 
rear  silk-worms  and  weave  silk.  The  period  of 
Yao  and  his  two  successors  is  regarded  as  the 
Golden  Age  in  China.  Shun,  instituted  religious 
rites,  sacrificed  to  Heaven  and  formulated  rules  of 
divination  and  a  code  of  punishments. 


Dynastic  Appellation 

-T,»  E3 

JK  5c 


m  T‘ai  Hao 


ft  Yen  Ti 
ft  Huang  Ti 


3» 


Shao  Hao 


ft 

ft 


5c 

HI  Chuan  Hsu 
m  Ti  K‘u 
^  Ti  Chih 

T‘ang  Ti  Yao 
%ft‘^  Yu  Ti  Shun 


Personal  Appellation 
Fu-hsi  Shih  2953 
P'ao-hsi  Shih 
Shen-nung  Shih  2838 
|Jj  j£  Lieh-shan  Shih 

Yu-hsiung  Shih  2698 
Hsien-yiian  Shih. 
Chin-then  Shih  2598 
Kao-yang  Shih  2514 
Kao-hsin  Shih  2436 

-  2366 

T(ao-t£ang  Shih  2357 
Yu-yii  Shih  2255 


i 


FIVE  SACRED  MOUNTAINS  3L  M  wu  V°- 

These  are,  the  eastern,  ^  jl|  T‘ai  Shan  in  Shantung ; 
the  southern,  irlll  Heng  Shan  in  Hunan ;  the  west¬ 
ern,  Ip  []}  Hua  Shan  in  Shensi ;  the  northern,  |jj 


Heng  Shan  in  Chihli ;  and  the  central,  tji  Iff  Chung 
Shan  in  Honan. 

They  are  among  the  chief  places  of  pilgrimage 
in  China.  They  are  connected  chiefly  with  the 
Taoist  religion,  though  their  fame  and  sanctity 
elate  further  back  than  Taoism.  They  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Four  Sacred  mountains  of 
Buddhism.  See  T‘ai  Shan,  etc, 

FLAGS  Jjf  ch‘i,  are  of  very  ancient  use  in 
China.  The  founder  of  the  Chou  dynasty  (12th 
century  b.c.)  marched  to  the  conquest  of  China 
with  a  white  flag  in  or  at  his  right  hand. 

There  are  many  references  to  them  in  later 
ancient  history ;  they  were  carried  in  hunting  as 
well  as  in  war. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified ,  p.  31 ; 
China  Review,  vol.  xv,  pp.  52,  253. 

FLEUVE  BLEU,  LE,  the  Blue  River,  the 
French  name  for  the  lower  course  of  the  Yangtze. 

FLINT,  Mr.,  an  employe  of  the  East  India 
Company,  whose  Christian  name  seems  to  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  earth ;  he  was  almost  the 
first  Englishman  who  qualified  himself  to  act  as 
interpreter.  He  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Chinese  as  Hung  jen-hui.  In  1755  he  was 

sent  to  Ningpo  and  Chusan,  with  a  view  to  opening 
up  trade.  Difficulties  were  made,  of  course,  and 
a  memorial  was  sent  to  the  throne.  ChTen  Lung 
issued  in  reply  the  edict  which  strictly  confined  all 
foreign  trade  (except  Russian)  to  the  one  port  of 
Canton.  The  officials  then  ordered  and  forced  the 
English  to  leave  Ningpo.  Flint,  however,  went 
north  instead  of  south,  and  was  the  first  Englishman 
to  set  foot  in  Tientsin.  He  persuaded  a  local 
mandarin  to  present  his  petition  to  the  Emperor, 
with  the  result  that  a  high  official  was  sent  to 
Canton  to  investigate  matters,  and  the  Hoppo  was 
degraded. 

Flint  seems  to  have  gone  a  second  time  to 
N  ingpo  after  the  Edict  which  closed  it  to  trade ; 
at  any  rate,  on  his  return  to  Canton  in  December, 
1759,  he  was  ordered  into  the  Viceroy’s  presence, 
and  was  shown  what  was  said  to  be  an  imperial 
edict,  condemning  him  to  three  years’  imprisonment 
at  Macao,  and  to  be  then  sent  away  to  England. 

A  protest  was  made  by  all  nationalities  in  Canton, 
and  full  particulars  were  sent  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  London.  A  special  mission  was  sent 
from  the  Directors  to  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  but 
it  was  a  failure  in  all  respects  :  Flint  remained  in 
prison  till  the  third  year,  and  was  then  put  on 
board  a  homeward-bound  vessel. 

Eames  :  The  English  in  China;  Davis  :  China. 
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FLOWER  BOATS,  hua  t'inglfc'm,  gaily 
decorated  and  painted  barges,  found  especially  at 


FLOWER  PECKERS 
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Canton,  and  used  as  pleasure  resorts,  for  suppers, 
wine-parties,  etc.  They  are  much  frequented  by 
prostitutes  but  are  not  used  as  brothels. 

Schlegel  :  A  Canton  Flower-Boat ,  London,  1894. 

FLOWER-PECKERS.  See  Dicaeum. 

FLOWERY  KINGDOM,  THE,  a  name  used 
by  foreigners  for  China,  in  consequence  of  the 
Chinese  using  hua  1|§,  which  means  flowers,  as  a 
name  for  the  country  :  Chung  hua  rp  Ip  ,  ‘central 
hua ’  being  the  usual  form. 

FLUTES.  See  Musical  Instruments. 

FLYCATCHERS.  See  Muscicapidae . 

FLY-WHISK,  called  “yak’s  tail”  gg  Ig 
cJiU  wei,  is  a  whisk  of  horse-hair  or  vegetable  fibre 
used  by  Buddhist  and  Taoist  priests.  In  Buddhism 
it  signifies  obedience  to  the  first  commandment — not 
to  kill.  In  Taoism  it  is  regarded  as  an  instrument 
pf  magic.  Its  origin  is  Indian.  Many  Buddhist 
images  are  represented  holding  it. 

Yetts  :  Disposal  of  Buddhist  Dead  in  China, 
(R.A.S.  Journal,  1911);  De  Geoot  :  Le  Code  du 
Mahay  ana  en  Chine . 

FOGQ,  FUGUJ,  FUGU,  names  found  in  the 
Catalan  Atlas  for  Foochow. 

FO  KUO  CHI  See  Fa  Hsien . 

FGNTAN £Y,  JEAN  DE  born  Feb¬ 

ruary  14,  1643,  in  the  diocese  of  Leon.  He  was 
the  Superior  of  the  five  Jesuit  priests  sent  to  China 
by  Louis  XIY. 

Thev  left  Brest  on  March  1685  and  arrived 

t > 

in  Siam  in  September.  After  nine  months  there 
they  left  for  China,  but  on  account  of  storms  had 
to  return.  Learning  then  that  the  Portuguese  were 
opposed  to  their  landing  at  Macao,  they  took 
ship  for  Ningpo,  and  arrived  there  in  July,  1687, 
more  than  two  years  after  leaving  France.  Three 
months  later  the  five  missionaries  were  ordered  by 
the  Emperor  to  go  to  Peking.  After  working  in 
Nanking  for  some  time  and  making  a  journey  to 
Canton  to  seek  justice  from  the  Portuguese  who 
did  all  in  their  power  to  hinder  the  work  of  the 
French,  Fontaney  again  went  to  Peking.  He 
returned  twice  to  Europe  on  mission  business,  in  1699 
and  1703,  and  finally  in  1720  according  to  Remusat  ; 
but  this  must  be  an  error  ;  see  below.  At  his  first 
return  he  brought  home  some  Chinese  books  which 
were  deposited  in  the  King’s  Library.  He  did  no 
important  literary  work ;  there  are  two  letters  from 
him  in  the  Lettres  Edifiantes,  volumes  vii  and  viii ; 
he  also  contributed  some  memoranda  to  Du  Halde’s 
work.  He  died  at  La  Fleche  on  January  16,  1710. 

Remusat  :  Nouveaux  Melanges  Asiatiques. 

FOOCHOW  fin  jjfj,  the  capital  of  Fukien,  in 
lat.  25°  ,59'  N.  ;  long.  119°-, 27'  E.,  on  the  Min  river, 


34  miles  from  the  sea ;  steamers  anchor  at  Pagoda 
Island,  nine  miles  below  the  city. 

F cochow  is  a  literary  and  administrative  centre, 
but  has  also  considerable  industries  and  trade. 
The  best  known  of  the  former  is  the  celebrated 
lacquer  ware,  the  preparation  of  which  is  secret. 
The  output  has  increased  very  much  of  late,  owing 
to  extended  demand.  Tobacco  and  fruit  are  other 
products  extensively  cultivated ;  and  paper,  from 
the  bamboo  groves  which  are  a  feature  of  Fukien, 
is  a  very  important  industry.  The  timber,  camphor 
and  tea  trades  have  declined  very  largely,  camphor 
especially  having  been  practically  extinguished  by 
wanton  wastefulness.  A  match  factory  and  two 
|  saw-mills  deal  with  timber  products. 

The  population  is  given  as  624,000. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  ...  ...  5,527,777  6,583,194 

Net  Chinese  „  .  4,638,961  4,002,382 

Exports  . .  ...  ...  ...  9,081,041  9,529,034 

Total  Hk.Tls.  19,247,779  20,114,610 

FOOTBINDING,  The  Chinese  have  the 
custom  of  compressing  the  feet  of  girl  children 
with  tight  linen  bandages.  Great  pain  is  given 
in  the  process,  and  the  result  is  a  completely  de¬ 
formed  foot  and  the  gait  of  a  cripple.  The  custom 
does  not  obtain  among  Manchus,  Hakkas,  hill-tribes 
of  China  and  Formosa,  or  the  boat  population  of 
Canton ;  otherwise  in  most  provinces  it  is  practically 
universal. 

The  origin  of  the  custom  is  unknown,  though 
it  is  attributed  to  one  imperial  concubine  or  another 
of  10  or  15  centuries  back.  Such  various  dates  and 
persons  are  named  in  this  connection  that  it  does 
not  seem  worth  while  to  mention  any  of  them. 

The  practice  was  forbidden  by  K‘ang  Hsi  in 
1664,  but  the  prohibition  was  withdrawn  four 
years  later. 

The  binding  of  a  girl’s  feet  begins  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  eight.  Bandages  of  strong  white 
cotton  cloth,  3  inches  wide  and  6  feet  long,  are 
wound  tightly  round  the  foot,  bending  the  four 
little  toes  under  the  sole,  so  as  to  narrow  the  foot. 
These  bandages  are  tightened  every  day,  causing 
great  pain  to  the  child,  who  is  compelled  to 
keep  walking  so  as  not  to  let  the  circulation  cease. 
After  the  first  year  the  foot  is  bandaged  in  a 
different  manner,  the  heel  being  drawn  tightly  up 
to  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  so  as  to  shorten  the  foot. 
The  fashionable  length  is  3  Chinese  inches.  The 
bandages  are  so  placed  that  the  foot  does  not  form 
an  angle  with  the  leg,  but  seems  a  prolongation  of 
it.  The  bones  of  the  instep  are  made  to  bulge  and 
form  an  arch  resembling  the  crescent  moon.  The 
foot  and  leg  atrophy  and  the  skin  shrivels.  A 
Chinese  writer  has  declared  that  one  girl  out  of  ten 
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dies  from  the  after-effects  of  foot-binding,  sup¬ 
puration  and  gangrene  often  occurring,  causing  the 
limb  to  fall  off.  During  the  last  decade  or  two 
there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  practice  of 
this  barbarous  custom.  See  Anti- footbinding ; 
Golden  Lilies. 

Chinese  Repository  :  vol.  iii,  p.  537 ;  Gray  : 
China ;  Giles  :  Historic  China;  Far  East  :  Feb., 
1877 ;  Report  of  Peking  Hospital  :  1858 ;  Mrs. 
A.  Little  :  Intimate  China. 

FORBES,  FRANCIS  BLACKWELL,  an 
American,  came  to  China  with  the  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sion  of  W.  B.  Reed  of  the  U.S.A.  in  1857.  He  was 
afterwards  a  merchant  in  Shanghai  (Russell  &  Co.). 
He  was  President  of  the  N.C.B.  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  for  some  years,  and  helped  to  build  the 
Society’s  premises  in  Shanghai.  Being  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  botanist  he  began  in  1886,  in  the  Linnooan 
Society’s  Journal,  An  Enumeration  of  all  the  plants 
known  from  'China  Proper,  etc.,  now  known  as 
Forbes  and  Hemsley’s  work.  He  died  at  Boston 
in  1908. 

Brrtschneider  :  History  of  European  Botan¬ 
ical  Discoveries  in  China. 

FOREIGN  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONARY  So¬ 

ciety. 

Headquarters  : — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A, 

Entered  China,  1886. 

Works  in  Kiangsu,  Anhui  and  Ssuch'uan. 

This  Society  represents  a  denomination  whose 
members  wish  to  be  known  as  ‘Disciples  of  Christ,’ 
!>r  more  simply  still,  ‘  Christians.’ 

Kiangsu. — The  first  missionary  to  be  sent  to 
China  was  W.  E.  Macklin,  m.d.,  a  Canadian.  He 
was  shortly  after  joined  by  several  other  workers, 
including  Rev.  A.  F.  H.  Shaw,  an  Englishman, 
(who  died  afterwards  of  typhus  fever,  contracted 
while  doing  famine  relief  work),  and  Rev.  F.  E. 
Meigs  (died  1915).  Nanking  was  chosen  as  the 
sphere  of  work,  and  a  hospital  and  dispensary  were 
started  near  the  Drum  Tower,  and  another  dispen¬ 
sary  on  the  further  side  of  the  city,  near  the  South 
Gate. 

A  boys’  boarding-school  was  also  opened, 
which  later  became  the  Nanking  Christian  College, 
and  afterwards  developed  (1)  into  the  Union  Christ¬ 
ian  College,  in  conf unction  with  the  American 
Presbyterians,  and  (2)  in  1909  was  merged  with  the 
Methodist  University  into  the  University  of  Nan¬ 
king. 

The  building  up  of  a  church  and  opening  of 
outstations  were  begun  at  once,  and  a  girls’  school 
was  started  in  1892. 

In  1915,  the  Chinese  Church  of  the  Mission 
nt  Hsia-kwan,  the  Port  of  Nanking,  erected  a  $1,000 
school  building  on  their  own  land  at  their  own 
expense. 


An  extension  of  work  in  Kiangsu  was  begun 
at  Shanghai  by  Rev.  James  Ware  in  1890,  especially 
in  the  mill  district.  The  manager  of  the  Chinese 
mills  later  presented  the  Mission  with  a  school¬ 
building  in  appreciation  of  its  work.  A  school  and 
Christian  Institute  were  worked  for  some  years  in 
Hongkew,  but,  the  Mission  having  decided  to  con¬ 
solidate  its  work  by  confining  it  to  Mandari  n - 
speaking  districts,  the  Shanghai  workers  were 
gradually  transferred,  and  the  work  itself  closed 
in  1917. 

Nan  T‘ung  choujfj  jgj,  jlf!,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Yangtze,  75  miles  from  the  sea,  was  opened 
in  1895. 

Anhui. — The  original  plan  of  the  Mission  was 
to  run  a  line  of  stations  north  from  Nanking  to 
Kai-feng  fu,  and  with  that  in  view,  wTork  was 
begun  at  Chu  chow  jfj  in  Anhui  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Yangtze  in  1887,  and  at  Feng-yang  fu 
in  1889,  but  the  latter  place  had  to  be  given  up  for 
a  time,  as  the  missionaries  were  stoned  out  and 
their  landlord  put  in  prison.  Since  then  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  (North)  has  opened 
up  the  district,  and  it  was  therefore  left  to  them. 
In  1903  Po  chow  was  opened,  but  owing  to  the 
lack  of  missionaries,  the  work  could  not  be  con¬ 
tinued.  Wuhu  was  opened  in  1889,  and  Wu-wei 
chou  m  ,  at  first  an  outstation  from  Wuhu, 
in  1915,  and  Lu-chou  fu  HOtlffU  the  ancestral 
home  of  Li  Hcng-chang,  in  1897.  A  church, 
capable  of  seating  800  people,  was  opened  in  the 
last-named  place  in  1915. 

Ssuch‘uan.— Batang  ££  ^  was  opened  in  1903, 
where  8  workers,  including  two  medical  men,  carry 
on  with  gratifying  success  their  medical,  evangel¬ 
istic,  and  educational  work. 

Statistics,  1917  : — 

Foreign  missionaries  ...  ...  48 

Chinese  Staff  ...  ...  ...•  148 

Communicants  . .  ...  1,440 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA. 
The  intercourse  of  China  with  European  nations 
will  be  found  under  separate  headings  (see  Spanish 
Relations,  French  Relations,  etc.)  ;  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  a  brief  sketch  which  shall  include  other 
and  earlier  intercourse. 

The  Sinim  of  Isaiah  and  the  Sinae  of  Ptolemy 
may  or  may  not  refer  to  the  Chinese  :  the  question 
seems  still  undecided.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  write  of  them  under  the 
name  Seres  ( q.v .).  It  is  also  generally  agreed  that 
the  Chinese  Ta  Ch‘in  i\  Kf  means  the  Roman 
Empire,  or  at  least  the  Syrian  Province.  Greek 
classical  writers  also  make  undoubted  reference  to 
China  (see  Cosmos;  Taugas)  and  it  is  thus  quite 
certain  that  at  the  beginning  of  our  era  there  were 
trade  routes  across  Central  Asia  open  between 
Europe  and  the  Far  East.  That  conditions  in 
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Turkestan  were  very  different  in  former  days  from 
those  of  to-day  is  proved  by  recent  excavations, 
which  show  a  high  state  of  culture  to  have  once 
existed  in  that  region. 

In  the  second  century  traders  began  to  come 
by  sea  also ;  and  in  the  seventh  factories  in  Canton 
and  elsewhere  were  opened  by  Arabs,  duties  began 
to  be  exacted,  and  an  overseer  of  foreign  trade  was 
established  at  Canton. 

In  the  seventh  century,  Nestorian  missionaries 
came  to  China,  and  have  left  proof  of  their  presence, 
in  the  Hsi-an  fu  tablet. 

Two  Arabs,  Wahab  and  Abu  Zaid,  have  left 
records  of  their  visits  in  the  ninth  century,  and  on 
the  other  hand  we  have  the  narratives  of  travel 
to  India  by  Buddhist  pilgrims,  beginning  with 
Fa  Hsien  in  a.d.  400. 

During  the  T‘ang  dynasty  (618-907)  both  Arabs 
and  Persians  had  a  large  trade  at  Ningpo,  Hang¬ 
chow,  Ch‘iian  chow  (Zaitun)  and  Canfu  (near 
Hangchow).  Abu  Zaid  narrates  that  at  the 
capture  of  Canfu  in  877,  there  were  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  Mohammedans,  Jews,  Christians, 
Parsees,  etc.,  all  engaged  in  commerce.  During  the 
Sung  dynasty,  according  to  the  standard  histories, 
there  was  a  vast  amount  of  trade,  especially  with 
the  Arabs,  whose  business  centre  was  at  Palembang 
in  Sumatra,  and  there  was  also  active  sea  traffic 
with  Shantung.  Chinese  vessels  certainly  went  as 
far  as  Zanzibar. 

The  conquests  of  Chenghis  Khan  opened  the 
way  for  many  travellers;  Rubruquis,  Odoric, 
Montecorvino,  and  Marco  Polo  being  the  best 
known. 

A  change  took  place  on  the  setting  up  of  the 
Ming  dynasty,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  make  all 
neighbouring  countries  tributary  to  the  purely 
Chinese  dynasty.  Naval  activity  did  not  promote 
commercial  intercourse,  and  for  the  first  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  Ming  rule  there  is  hardly  the 
slightest  foreign  intercourse  recorded  except  out¬ 
ward  expeditions  and  the  coming  of  tribute  bearers. 
The  land  routes  were  closed  by  the  hostility  of  the 
Mongols  and  the  Yunnanese. 

In  1511  the  Portuguese  took  Malacca,  and  in 
1516  Albuquerque  sent  Perestrello  to  Canton. 
Next  year  Fernando  Perez  de  Andrade  with  eight 
vessels  was  sent  and  was  well  received.  But  his 
brother  Simon  arrived  in  1518,  and  proceeded  to 
fortify  Sanshan  (q.v.)  and  to  act  the  pirate.  He 
was  expelled.  Other  Portuguese  settled  in  Ch‘uan 
chow  and  Ningpo,  but  were  slaughtered  or  driven 
out  in  1545  and  1549,  because  of  their  lawless  and 
outrageous  conduct.  Mendez  Pinto’s  excursion  to 
rifle  the  tombs  of  the  seventeen  Chinese  kings,  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample  of  Portuguese  behaviour. 
They  made  their  footing  good  again  at  Sanshan, 
Lampacao,  and  finally  at  Macao,  where  they  have 


I  remained  ever  since.  Their  intercourse  with  China 
until  recent  times  has  been  almost  entirely  com- 
mercial,  not  political. 

In  1582,  Ruggiero,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  what  Xavier  wished  to  do,  and 
entered  China ;  Ricci  in  1601  reached  Peking  and 
opened  the  long  chapter  of  modern  Christian  Mis¬ 
sions  in  China.  Spaniards  from  the  newly-seized 
Philippines  made  some  slight  attempt  to  enter 
China,  but  most  of  their  trade  at  first  was  with 
certain  Chinese  who  wrere  in  Manila  before  the 
Spaniards,  and  whose  junks  came  from  Foochow 
|  and  Amoy.  In  1603  and  in  1662  there  were  immense 
massacres  of  Chinese  in  the  Philippines,  due  both 
times  to  Spanish  fear  lest  China  should  conquer 
the  islands. 

The  Dutch  came  next,  at  enmity  of  course 
with  Spain  and  hence  with  Portugal  at  that  time. 
They  attacked  Macao,  but  were  repulsed.  They 
then  occupied  an  island  of  the  Pescadores.  This 
the  Chinese  made  them  exchange  in  1634,  for  a 
settlement  in  Formosa,  (which  did  not  belong  to 
China).  They  were  driven  out  by  Koxinga  in  1662, 
and  had  comparatively  little  to  do  with  China 
afterwards,  though  they  sent  one  or  two  Missions, 
and,  according  to  Chinese  accounts,  promised,  in 
1655,  to  send  tribute  every  eight  years. 

Russian  intercourse  with  China  had  begun  earh 
ier  than  the  Dutch,  but  it  was,  of  course,  overland. 
At  first  Russians  were  no  doubt  nothing  more  to 
the  Chinese  than  another  barbarous  tribe  of  the 
north  from  Western  Asia.  In  the  Yuan  dynasty 
Russian  mercenary  guards  were  used  at  court ;  but 
Russia  is  entirely  absent  from  the  records  of  the 
Ming  period.  .  Russian  history,  however,  relates 
that  envoys  were  sent  to  Peking  without  result  in 
1567,  1619,  and  1653.  Difficulties  between  the  two 
nations  on  the  Amur  led  to  the  Treaty  of 
Nertchinsk  in  1689,  China’s  first  treaty  with  a 
foreign  power.  A  second  treaty  was  made  with 
Russia  in  1727,  when  the  Russian  Ecclesiastical 
Mission  was  established  in  Peking,  though  it  pro¬ 
bably  originated  earlier. 

The  English  appeared  in  China  somewhat  later 
than  the  Dutch.  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  envoys  in 
1596,  but  they  perished  at  sea  before  arrival.  In 
1637  Weddell’s  ships  reached  Macao,  but  they 
were  naturally  not  recommended  to  the  Chinese  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  it  was  only  by  violence  that 
he  could  enter  Canton  and  sell  his  cargoes.  In  1664 
the  East  India  Company  sent  ships,  but  again  the 
Portuguese  intrigued  and  no  business  was  done. 
The  Company  made  an  agreement  with  Koxinga 
to  trade  with  Formosa  and  consequently  with  Amoy, 
but  such  an  arrangement  was,  of  course,  obnoxious 
to  the  Manchu  rulers.  In  spite  of  Portuguese  mis¬ 
representations,  the  Company  gained  -a  foothold  at 
Canton.  Attempts  were  made  to  trade  at  Ningpo 
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and  elsewhere,  but  from  1684  to  1840  practically 
all  foreign  commerce  was  carried  on  at  Canton. 

France  has  figured  very  little  in  China  poli¬ 
tically  or  commercially  until  recent  times ;  her  work 
has  been  almost  entirely  religious.  Rubruquis,  the 
Franciscan  friar,  was  sent  by  Louis  IX  in  1254,  to 
the  Mongol  court,  but  he  never  entered  China 
Proper.  In  1688,  Louis  XIV  sent  the  first  of  the 
French  J esuits  who  have  since  done  so  much  for 
the  country ;  and  there  was  a  certain  small  amount 
of  French  trade  at  Canton.  In  1856  however, 
Chapdelaine’s  murder  caused  the  French  to  join 
with  the  British  in  the  Second  War. 

The  story  of  ‘factory  days’  in  Canton  will  be 
found  under  Factories,  Hong  Merchants,  etc.  The 
history  of  the  opium  question  will  also  be  given 
separately.  By  the  First  War  the  British  opened  five 
ports  to  international  trade,  and  in  the  Second  War 
France  and  Great  Britain  opened  Peking  itself  to 
the  Ministers  of  all  foreign  ’powers,  besides  a 
number  of  ports  for  the  trade  of  all  nations.  Mis¬ 
sionary  work  throughout  China  has  received  pro¬ 
tection  as  the  result  of  these  wars,  and  Great 
Britain  moreover  acquired  the  island  of  Hongkong. 

In  more  recent  times,  Japan  has  become  an 
important  factor  in  Chinese  history,  and  to  her  in 
1895  China  lost  Korea  and  the  island  of  Formosa, 
and  in  1905  leased  away  (to  Japan  in  place  of 
Russia)  the  Liaotung  peninsula. 

Germany  was  almost  unknown  to  China  till 
quite  lately,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  favour¬ 
ably  regarded  for  her  comparative  submissiveness. 
In  1897,  however,  she  took  forcible  possession  of 
Kiaochow,  ostensibly  because  of  the  murder  of  two 
German  priests.  This  led  to  the  occupation  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Dalny  by  Russia,  Weihaiwei  by  Great 
Britain  and  Kwangchou  wan  by  France.  At 
present,  1917,  Kiaochow  (Tsingtau)  is  German  no 
more,  but  neither  is  it  returned  to  China,  andi  its 
future  is  undecided. 

America  first  traded  at  Canton  in  1785  and 
shared  in  the  old  factory  life.  By  treaties  in  1844, 
she  obtained  the  advantages  which  Great  Britain 
had  won  by  war,  and  in  the  Second  War  got  her 
treaty  even  before  France  and  England.  By 
Burlingame’s  treaty  of  1868,  America  disclaimed 
all  wish  to  meddle  in  Chinese  matters  and  agreed 
to  admit  Chinese  immigrants.  But  later  treaties 
have  much  modified  this  benignant  attitude. 

Belgium  has  been  little  heard  of  in  China 
except  in  connection  with  railway  and  other 
concessions. 

Portugal,  the  first  of  Eurojoean  comers,  never 
obtained  any  treaty  with  China,  strange  to  say, 
till  1887.  From  1582  till  1849,  the  Portuguese  paid 
five  hundred  taels  a  year  to  the  Chinese  government 
for  the  rent  of  Macao.  After  the  murder  of  the 
Governor  Amaral  in  1849  the  rent  was  paid  no 


more,  but  it  was  not  till  1887  that  Macao  was 
officially  recognised  as  a  possession  of  Portugal. 

All  the  treaties  made  between  foreign  Powers 
and  China  will  be  named  under  Treaties . 

Lists  of  all  the  Ministers  who  have  represented 
Foreign  Powers  in  Peking  will  be  found  under 
the  articles  dealing  with  the  relation  of  each  Power 
with  China  :  see  American  Relations,  French  Relat¬ 
ions,  etc.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  is  no 
such  article,  the  relations  having  been  of  small 
historical  importance.  The  lists  in  those  cases  are 
given  below. 

Austria-Hungary. — List  of  I.  and  R.  Austro- 
Hungarian  Ministers  and  Charges  d’Affaires  in 
China. 

1871,  April  23rd  to  1874,  March  21st ;  Heinrich 
Freiherr  von  Calice. 

1874,  March  21st  to  1877,  April  22nd ;  Ignaz 
Freiherr  von  Schaeffer  (Karl  Ritter  von 
Boleslawski,  Gerant  from  1877,  May  3rd  to 
1879,  September). 

1879,  January  26th  to  1883,  March  4th ;  Maximilian 
Ritter  Hoffer  von  Hoffenfels. 

1883,  March  4th  to  1888,  January  18th;  Karl  Graf 
Zaluski. 

1888,  June  20th  to  1893,  November  27th;  Rudiger 
Freiherr  von  Biegeleben  (Heinrich  Graf 
Coudenhove,  Charge  d’Affaires). 

1895,  September  10th  to  1896,  December  26th ; 
Christoph  Graf  Wydenbruck. 

( The  above  named  all  having  resided  at  Tokyo). 

1896,  December  26th  to  1905,  June  27th;  Moritz 
Freiherr  von  Czikann  (Artur  von  Rosthorn, 
Councillor  of  Legation,  Charge  d’Affaires). 

1905,  September  10th  to  1911,  March  25th ;  Eugen 
Ritter  von  Kuczynski  (Wilhelm  Ritter  von 
Storck,  Secretary  of  -Legation,  Charge 
d’Affaires). 

1911,  March  25th  to - ;  Arthur  von  Rosthorn 

(Kuno  Graf  Des  Fours,  Secretary  of  Legat¬ 
ion,  and  Rudolf  Weinzetl,  Councillor  of 
Legation,  Charges  d’Affaires). 

Belgium. — The  Legation  with  all  documents 
having  been  destroyed  in  the  Boxer  troubles  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  more  information  than  follows. 
Baron  Carl  de  Vinck  de  Deux  Orp,  was  appointed 
Minister  in  Peking  about  May,  1896.  and 
left  on  Anril  6,  1899. 

M.  E.  de  Cartier  de  Marchienne,  Charge 
d’Affaires;  April  10,  1899 — May  15,  1900. 

M.  Joostens,  Minister;  May  15,  1900 — April  17, 
1904. 

Baron  E.  de  Gaiffier  d’Hestroy,  Charge  d’Affaires  ; 
April  17 — May  30,  1904 ;  the  same,  appointed 
Minister;  May  30,  1904— November  21,  1905. 
M.  E.  de  Prelle  de  la  Nieppe,  Charge  d’Affaires; 
November  21,  1905 — June  8,  1906. 
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Baron  A.  Grenier,  Minister;  June  8,  1906 — June 
15,  1909. 

M.  E.  de  Prelle  de  la  Nieppe,  Charge  d’Affaires ; 

June  15,  1909— May  26,  1910. 

M.  E.  de  Cartier  de  Marchienne,  Minister ;  May 
26,  1910— March,  1917. 

Baron  J.  de  Yillenfagne  de  Sorinnes,  Charge 
d’Affaires  ;  March  1917 — July,  1917. 

M.  Paul  May,  Minister;  July,  1917 — 

Italy . — In  the  following  list  some  of  the  earlier 
dates  may  not  be  exactly  correct  and  the  list  of 
Charges  d’Affaires  is  not  complete.  The  term 
Commander  is  a  translation  of  Commendatory ,  and 
indicates  an  Order  of  knighthood,  not  a  military 


rank. 

List  of  successive  Italian  Ministers  in  China, 

f 

and  dates  of  appointment. 

Count  Vittorio  Sallier  de  la  Tour,  Mar.  31,  1867 
,,  Alessandro  Fe’  d’Ostiani,  Mar.  7,  1870 
,,  Raffaele  Ulisse  Barbolani, 

Chevalier  Ferdinando  De  Luca 
,,  Alberto  Pansa, 

Commander  Alessandro  Bardi, 

,,  Renato  De  Martino, 

Marquis  Giuseppe  Salvago-Raggi, 

Count  Giovanni  Gallina, 

Commander  Carlo  Baroli, 

Count  Gjulio  Cesare  Vinci, 

Commander  Federico  Barilari, 

Count  Carlo  Sforza. 

Baron  Carlo  Aliotti. 


Feb.  22,  1877 
Dec.  12,  1878 
Dec.  5,  1889 
Feb.  8,  1894 
Mar.  6,  1898 
Mar.  23,  1899 
Dec.  19,  1901 
July  11,  1904 
Nov.  3,  1907 
May  23,  1910 
June  25,  1911 
Nov.  18,  1916 


Charges  d’ Affaires. 

Don  Livio  Borghese,  Charge  d’Affaires  from 
March  13,  1907  to  March  11,  1908. 

Chevalier  Giuseppe  Brambilla,  Charge  d’Affaires 
from  March  11,  1911  to  June  24,  1911. 
Chevalier  Daniele  Vare,  Charge  d’Affaires  from 
September  29,  1915  to  November  17,  1916. 
Cordier  :  Histoire  des  Relations  de  la  Chine 
avec  les  'puissances  occidentales  ;  Morse  :  Inter¬ 
national  Relations  of  the  Chinese  Empire ; 
Callahan  :  American  Relations  in  the  Far  East; 
Speer  :  China  and  the  U.S.A. 

FOREST  LAW,  THE.  In  August,  1912, 
the  Republic  instituted  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  including  a  Department  of  Forestry. 
A  nursery  was  established  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Temple  of  Heaven,  and  a  Bureau  of  Forestry  for 
Kirin  Province  was  instituted ;  but  there  was  no 
definite  policy  or  correlation  of  efforts.  In  1914, 
this  Ministry  was  combined  with  that  of  Industry 
and  Commerce,  forming  the  present  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
Department  of  Forestry  was  combined  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  organization, 
merely  nominal  as  far  as  Forestry  was  concerned, 
lasted  till  January  15,  1916,  when  the  Forest  Service 
was  inaugurated  as  an  annex  to  the  Ministry  of 


Agriculture  and  Commerce.  This  must  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  real  beginning  of  Forestry  in  China. 

A  number  of  Forest  Laws  have  been  promul¬ 
gated  under  the  Republic,  but  little  effect  has  yet 
been  made  to  take  advantage  of  their  provisions 
or  comply  with  their  restrictions.  For  example,  in 
August,  1914,  were  issued  “Regulations  governing 
the  granting  of  Concessions  in  the  National  Forests 
in  Manchuria,”  containing  eighteen  articles.  It 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  give  these  here  in  full. 
They  provide  for  the  concession  to  Chinese  subjects, 
or  Chinese  Corporations,  of  the  timber  in  national 
forests,  the  maximum  area  in  each  grant  being  two 
hundred  square  li,  and  the  maximum  term  twenty 
years.  The  costs  are  $100  for  every  ten  square 
li,  expenses  of  investigation  and  survey ;  $50  for 
a  certificate  of  concession ;  $10  per  annum  for 
inspection ;  $200  deposit  for  each  ten  square  li, 
and  eight  per  cent,  stumpage  charges  on  the  selling 
price  of  all  logs  sold  from  the  forest. 

On  November  3,  1914,  the  Forest  Law  in  32 
articles  was  promulgated,  by  which  the  Government 
classed  all  forests  not  in  private  ownership  as 
Government  Forests.  Any  forests  might  be  made 
Reserved  Forests  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  indemnity  being  allowed.  Idle 
government-owned  hill-land  might  be  granted  for 
reforestation  purposes  to  Chinese  subjects  up  to  100 
square  li  at  a  time ;  $20  to  $100  cash  security  was 
to  be  given  for  each  lot,  returnable  with  interest 
if,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  it  was  found  that 
satisfactory  work  had  been  done.  In  case  of 
culpable  neglect  to  improve  the  lot  during  the  first 
year,  the  concession  was  to  be  cancelled  and  the 
security  money  forfeited.  Land  thus  granted  was 
to  be  free  from  taxes  for  five  to  thirty  years. 
Punishments  were  fixed  for  thefts  in  forests,  for 
firing  forests,  for  injuring  trees,  removing  boundary 
marks,  etc. 

This  Forest  Law  was  followed  in  June,  1915 
by  Detailed  Regulations  for  its  enforcement  and 
Regulations  for  Encouraging  Reforestation. 

It  was  on  December  22,  1915,  that  Chou  Tzu- 
chi,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  present¬ 
ed  a  petition  to  Yuan  Shih-k‘ai,  then  Emperor-elect, 
stating  the  intention  of  the  Ministry  to  establish  a 
National  Forestry  Service  and  submitting  sixteen 
Regulations,  here  given  in  full. 

Art.  1. — The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  intends  to  organize  a  National  Forestry 
Service  as  an  annex  to  the  said  Ministry.  The  said 
Service  shall  administer  the  forestry  affairs  of  the 
whole  country  according  to  the  Forest  Law  and 
its  Detailed  Regulations. 

Art.  2. — The  staff  of  the  National  Forest 
Service  shall  be  composed  of  one  Director-General 
and  two  Co-Directors.  The  Vice-Minister  of  the 
Ministry  shall  be  ex-officio  Director-General.  Other 
officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Central  Govern  - 
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ment.  The  three  Directors  shall  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  Service  in  accordance  with  instructions  from 
the  Minister.  The  Forest  Service  shall  also  main¬ 
tain  technical  foresters,  who  are  to  be  appointed 
from  among  those  who  have  obtained  the  required 
knowledge  and  experience  in  forestry. 

Art.  3. — The  provincial  administrative  centres 
shall  temporarily  serve  as  forest  stations.  When 
necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  work  the 
Forest  Service  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Minister,  establish  additional  forest  stations. 

Art.  4.— A  technical  forester  shall  be  appointed 
and  assigned  to  every  large  forest  station.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  an  official  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Ministry  and  of  the  Civil 
Governor  of  the  Province. 

Art.  5. — When  no  forest  stations  have  been 
designated,  the  Forest  Service  may,  after  due 
investigation  of  local  conditions,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Ministry,  draw  up  a  working  plan 
and  put  it  into  execution. 

Art.  6. — A  candidate  for  the  position  of  Pro¬ 
vincial  Forest  Commissioner  shall  be  one  who  has 
knowledge  of  forestry  and  who  is  well  versed  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  work.  The  Ministry  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Province  shall  jointly  submit  a  petition  (to 
His  Majesty)  for  appointment. 

■  Art.  7. — The  Forest  Service  shall  enumerate 
the  duties  of  the  Forest  Commissioners  and  draw 
up  regulations  for  their  work,  which  shall  be  put 
into  execution  after  approval  by  the  Ministry. 

Art.  8. — The  expenses  of  the  Provincial  Forest 
Commissioners  shall  be  included  in  the  budgets  of 
the  respective  provinces. 

Art.  9. — Each  district  (hsien)  shall  annually 
provide  a  sum  of  more  than  $200.00  to  be  expended 
for  encouraging  reforestation. 

Art.  10. — The  Forest  Service  shall  cooperate 
in  and  increase  the  collection  of  forest  taxes,  and 
shall  recommend  regulations  looking  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  law  governing  forest  taxation  and  the 
administration  thereof. 

Art.  11. — The  Ministry  shall  decide  upon  the 
number  of  divisions  to  be  created  in  the  Forest 
Service  and  shall  fix  the  duties  of  each.  The 
number  of  officers  shall  be  governed  and  limited 
by  the  annual  budget. 

Art.  12. — The  Forest  Service  may  increase  the 
number  of  temporary  employes  whenever  necessary. 

Art.  13. — The  Ministry  shall  draw  up  rules 
for  the  guidance  and  government  of  the  officers  and 
employes  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Art.  14. — The  Forest  Service  shall  formulate 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  various  divisions,  for 
the  approval  of  the  Ministry. 

Art.  15. — If  it  should  be  found  that  these 
regulations  are  incomplete,  the  Ministry  may  rectify 
them  from  time  to  time  and  memorialize  for 
approval. 


Art.  16. — The  above  regulations  shall  become 
effective  when  sanctioned. 

On  January  3,  1916,  the  Council  of  State 
promulgated  a  reply  to  this  petition,  approving  of 
the  creation  of  the  National  Forest  Service.  The 
formal  opening  of  the  service  took  place  on  the 
16th  of  the  same  month.  See  Forestry  Service. 

[F.  S.,  abridged j. 

FORESTRY  SERVICE,  THE.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  there  was  an  im¬ 
mediate  recognition  of  the  importance  of  Forestry, 
of  the  loss  China  has  suffered  through  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  forests  in  past  centuries  and  of  the 
need  for  taking  immediate  steps  to  remedy  the 
situation.  Chang  Chien,  when  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Commerce,  got  some  progressive  forest 
laws  promulgated,  but  the  first  real  beginning  of 
Forestry  in  China  was  in  January,  1916,  when  the 
Chinese  Forest  Service  in  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Commerce  was  inaugurated.  This  was 
largely  due  to  the  foresight  and  patriotism  of 
Chou  Tzu-chi  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce.  The  Minister  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Service,  and  the  Vice-Minister  is  ex-officio  Director- 
General.  The  Adviser  in  Forestry  and  a  Chinese 
act  as  co-Directors,  and  an  English  forest  expert 
(Mr.  W.  Purdom)  is  attached  to  the  Service, 

The  general  policy  adopted  is  (i)  to  lessen  the 
high  price  of  timber  and  fuel  arising  from  the 
present  scarcity,  by  the  judicious  reforestation  of 
public  lands  now  lying  idle;  (ii)  to  regulate  stream- 
flow  by  the  reforestation  of  important  river-sheds  ; 
(iii)  to  protect  such  public  forest  resources  as  still 
exist ;  (iv)  to  encourage  and  assist  private  activities 
in  the  same  direction ;  (v)  to  conduct  a  vigorous 

pro-forest  propaganda  throughout  China ;  (vi)  to 
train  Chinese  in  the  various  lines  of  forestry  work. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  to  secure  efficiency, 
economy  and  harmony  in  these  activities  a  more 
specialized  organization  of  the  Service  into  Div¬ 
isions  was  necessary.  Six  Divisions  were  therefore 
created  in  February,  1916  :  they  are  as  follows. 

(1)  The  Division  of  Investigation.  This  is  for 
the  provision  of  data,  with  regard  to  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions  of  soil,  climate,  sociological  conditions,  etc., 
etc.  Much  information  has  already  been  collected 
by  scientists,  travellers  and  missionaries,  but  it 
requires  to  be  all  examined  and  correlated  before 
it  is  of  use  in  the  new  work. 

(2)  The  Reforestation  Division.  This  is  at 
present  the  executive  of  the  Service  and  the  branch 
which  will  be  best  known  to  the  public.  The  work 
of  this  Division  includes  the  establishment  of 
nurseries,  the  collection  of  seeds,  transplanting  to 
permanent  locations,  etc. 

(3)  The  Provincial  Division.  This  Division 
has  supervision  of  all  forestry  work  carried  on  in 
the  provinces,  except  projects  such  as  forest 
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nurseries  established  and  maintained  by  the  Forest 
Service  itself.  Provincial  Forest  Commissioners 
will  be  appointed,  and  will  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Chief  of  this  Division. 

(4)  The  Propaganda  Division.  This  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  the  forestry  movement  a  popular 
one,  instead  of  purely  official.  It  will  seek  to 
enlighten  all  classes,  from  high  officials  to  peasant 
farmers,  through  newspapers  and  magazines,  by 
issuing  circulars  and  pamphlets,  by  lectures  and 
informal  talks,  and  by  a  text-book  to  be  used  in 
schools. 

(5)  The.  Division  of  Education.  The  duty  of 
this  Division  is  to  provide  a  corps  of  secondary 
assistants  or  rangers,  who  can  be  educated  in  China. 
For  the  present  it  is  necessary  that  such  highly 
trained  foresters  as  are  required  be  obtained 
by  sending  students  abroad. 

(6)  The  Clerical  Division.  This  has  charge  of 
all  copying  work,  translating,  etc.,  and  of  the  non¬ 
technical  personnel  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  later  two  other 
Divisions,  the  Division  of  Foreign  Management  and 
the  Division  of  Cooperation.  The  former  would 
concern  itself  with  the  administration,  by  con¬ 
servative  technical  methods,  of  existing  public 
timber  lands,  that  the  present  generation  may 
receive  the  greatest  benefit  possible  from  forest 
resources  without  decreasing  those  resources  to  the 
injury  of  generations  to  come. 

The  Division  of  Cooperation  would  give  advice 
as  to  important  details  of  reforestation  on  a  large 
scale  to  those  possessing  large  areas  of  land  now 
more  or  less  unproductive.  Railway  Companies, 
Universities,  Corporations,  Institutions  and  private 
owners  may  thus  be  expected  to  cooperate  in  a 
wide  extension  of  reforestation  with  little  or  no 
cost  to  the  Central  Government.  Such  private 
enterprise,  when  once  its  financial  success  is 
demonstrated,  should  far  outstrip  anything  that 
the  Government  can  do. 

Appropriations  for  the  work  of  the  Forestry 
Service  are  at  present  made  directly  by  the  Central 
Government  through  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce.  Funds  can,  however,  be  expected 
in  addition  from  various  sources ;  some  might  be 
provided  by  the  system  of  cooperation  mentioned 
above ;  the  provinces  should  make  appropriations 
for  the  maintenance  of  forest  commissioners  and 
staffs ;  and  much  might  be  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  young  trees  from  government  nurseries ;  there  is 
already  a  demand  for  such  trees,  and  by  selling  at 
a  low  price,  so  as  to  encourage  the  planters,  it 
might  even  be  possible  to  cover  the  whole  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  nurseries. 

Many  minor  works  will  also  be  undertaken  by 
the  Service,  such  as  the  preparation  of  text  and 
reference  books ;  an  English-Chinese  Glossary  of 
Forestry  terms;  a  Dictionary  of  Chinese  Forest 
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Trees,  with  botanical  and  local  names,  habitat,  etc.  ; 
a  Forest  Map  of  China,  or  at  least  the  beginning 
of  one ;  the  collection  of  wood  specimens,  of  a 
forest  Herbarium,  of  minor  forest  products,  etc., 
etc.  All  such  work  will  go  far  to  help  in  managing 
and  increasing  the  forest  resources  of  the  country, 
thereby  improving  the  comfort,  prosperitv  and 
well-being  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  present  and 
the  future. 

[F.  S.,  abridged]. 

FORMOSA,  The  Chinese  name  is  T'ai  wan 
MW  great  bay;  the  name  Formosa  is  Portuguese 
and  means.  The  Beautiful ;  llha  formosa,  beautiful 
isle.  It  is  between  21°  ,'56''-— 26°’ 23 f  N.  lat.  and 
between  120°, — 122°  ,E.  long.,  separated  from  the 
Chinese  mainland  by  a  channel  about  100  miles 
wide,  and  nowhere  more  than  TOO  fathoms  deep. 
The  length  of  the  island  is  about  210  miles,  its 
greatest  width  about  70,  its  coastline  some  450 
miles.  A  mountain  ridge  runs  north  and  south,  the 
highest  peak  being  Mt.  Sylvia  (11,300  ft.).  The 
western  slope  is  the  more  gradual,  and  on  this  side 
Chinese  colonists  live,  the  east  of  the  range  having 
been  left  to  the  unconquered  aborigines. 

Formosa  appears  first  in  Chinese  history  under 
the  name  Liu  chiu  (Loochoo) ;  two  expeditions  being 
sent  to  the  island  in  the  Sui  dynasty,  605 — 606  a.d. 
(Ma  Tuan-lin).  It  is  not  mentioned  again  till 
1430  a.d. ,  as  it  was  barbarian,  sending  no  tribute; 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  during  these  centuries 
Chinese  immigrants  from  Fukien  would  be  gradually 
settling  there.  In  1620  the  Japanese  tried  to  found 
a  colony,  and  had  some  amount  of  trade  there  when 
the  Dutch  first  arrived. 

European  connection  with  the  island  arose  out 
of  the  struggles  between  the  Portuguese  (Macao), 
the  Spaniards  (Philippines),  and  the  Dutch  (Java). 

The  Dutch  took  possession  of  the  Pescadores, 
and  after  much  fighting  and  parleying  agreed  to 
give  them  up  in  exchange  for  Formosa, — over  which 
China  had  then  no  rights.  They  went  there  in 
1624)  and  built  at  Tai-wan  the  Fort  Zealandia. 
Two  years  later  the  Spaniards  established  them¬ 
selves  at  Kelung  (Fort  Santissima  Trinidad),  and 
in  1629  at  Tamsui ;  but  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Dutch  in  1642.  The  overthrow  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  in  China  caused  a  large  emigration  to 
Formosa,  and  the  Dutch  were  not  wise  enough  to 
conciliate  these  settlers.  Koxinga  ( q.v .),  not  being 
able  to  resist  the  Manchu  power,  attacked  the  Dutch 
and  dr  owe  them  from  Zealandia  in  1662,  though 
it  is  possible  they  held  Kelung  and  Tamsui  till 
1668.  Koxinga,  his  son  and  grandson,  ruled  the 
island  till  1680,  when  it  passed  under  MancHu 
government,  and  formed  part  of  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Fukien  and  Chekiang.  In  consequence  of  the 
murder  by  aborigines  of  shipwrecked  crews  a  futile 
expedition  by  the  Americans  against  the  island  was 
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made  in  1867,  and  another,  more  successful,  in 
1874  by  the  Japanese.  In  1885  it  was  attacked  by 
France.  In  1887  Formosa  became  a  separate  pro¬ 
vince  of  China,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Chino- Japan¬ 
ese  war  it  was  ceded  to  Japan,  1895. 

Imbault-Huart  :  L’lle  Formose,  1893 ;  Mackay  : 
From  Far  Formosa ,  1895 ;  Davidson  :  The  Island 
of  Formosa,  1993;  Campbell:  The  Island  of 
Formosa,  1895. 

FORTUNATE  UNION,  THE,  the  name  under 
which  English  readers  know  the  novel  Flao  Ch‘iu 
Chuan  .  The  author  is  unknown,  but  he  pro¬ 

bably  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  Ming  dynasty, — about 
a.d.  1600.  The  first  translation  was  given  to  the 
English  public  as  early  as  1761,  the  translator  being 
unknown ;  since  which  we  have  those  by  Sir  John 
Davis  and  others,  complete  or  partial,  besides 
French  and  German  renderings,  generally  of  the 
early  English  translation.  Baller  has  also  issued 
the  Chinese  text  with  English  notes  for  the  use  of 
students  of  the  language. 

Cordier  :  Bibliotheca  Sinica,  col.  1755. 

FORTUNE,  ROBERT,  born  in  Scotland,  Sept¬ 
ember  16,  1812 ;  he  was  apprenticed  to  gardeners 
and  then  spent  two  or  three  years  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1842  as  Superintendent  of  the  hot-house 
department  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick.  The  next  year  that  Society  sent  him  to 
China.  He  made  four  journeys  to  that  country, 
and  wrote  four  valuable  books.  Until  his  day 
almost  nothing  was  known  of  the  flora  of  China, 
except  of  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macao  and 
Canton,  and  to  a  slighter  extent,  in  the  Peking 
district.  Some  small  collections  had  been  sent  or 
brought  home,  but  they  had  been  neglected  or  over¬ 
looked.  But  Fortune  not  only  visited  all  the  ports 
then  opened  to  foreign  trade  :  he  also  explored  some 
interesting  parts  of  Fukien,  Chekiang  and  Anhui, 
and  brought  away  very  rich  collections ;  besides 
which  he  had  liad  the  advantage  of  a  thorough, 
practical  training. 

The  account  of  his  first  voyage  is  given  in 
his  Three  Years  Wanderings  in  the  Northern  Pro¬ 
vinces  :  northern  in  those  days  not  meaning  what 
it  means  now ;  Kiangsu  and  Anhui  were  his  furthest 
north.  He  was  sent  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London  in  February,  1843,  and  reached  England 
again  in  May,  1846,  having  explored  the  districts 
of  Hongkong,  Canton,  Macao,  Amoy,  Foochow, 
Ningpo,  Shanghai,  Socchow,  Chusan  Islands,  etc. 

In  1848  the  East  India  Company  sent  him  to 
China  again,  to  get  the  finest  varieties  of  the  tea- 
plant,  with  implements,  etc.,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Company’s  plantations  in  India.  He  left  England 
in  June,  1848,  and  after  visiting  the  important  tea 
districts  and  sending  many  plants  to  India  he 


arrived  in  Calcutta  in  March,  1851,  with  2,000 
young  tea  plants  and  17,000  germinated  seeds.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  he  left  for  England. 
During  this  expedition  he  sent  home  sixteen  letters 
which  were  published  as  Notes  of  a  Traveller,  in 
the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  :  they  contain  many  details 
not  included  in  the  book  published  later. 

The  same  applies  to  letters  written  during  his 
third  journey;  they  appeared  in  the  same  magazine, 
under  the  title  Leaves  from  my  Chinese  Note-book, 
and  are  fuller  than  in  the  book,  llesidence  among 
the  Chinese.  This  expedition  was  also  for  the  East 
India  Company,  to  get  more  tea-plants,  etc.,  and 
especially  to  get  seme  tea-makers.  He  left  England 
probably  in  the  beginning  of  1853.  He  again  travel¬ 
led  far  and  wide  in  the  interior,  visiting  also  For¬ 
mosa,  sent  thousands  of  plants  to  the  Himalayas, 
engaged  tea  manufacturers,  and  concluded  his  suc¬ 
cessful  journey  by  a  visit  to  the  Punjab,  reaching 
England  in  December,  1855. 

In  the  summer  of  1859  Fortune  started  once 
more  for  the  Far  East,  to  collect  natural  history 
specimens  and  works  of  art.  In  this  trip  he  went 
twice  from  China  to  Tokyo  (Yedo),  and  also  visited 
Peking.  He  reached  England  again  in  January, 
1862. 

Bretsciinelder  gives  nearly  a  hundred  pages 
to  the  botanical  results  of  Fortune’s  travels;  it 
appears  that  he  introduced  into  England  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  species  or  varieties,  all  new  to 
England  except  as  herbarium  specimens,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  these  were  entirely  new  to 
science. 

Fortune  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  farming  in 
Scotland ;  he  died  on  April  13,  1880.  His  writings 
are  Three  Years  W anderings  in  the  Northern  Pro¬ 
vinces  in  China,  .  .  .  1847 ;  A  Journey  to  the 

Tea  Countries  of  China,  .  .  .  1852 ;  A  Residence 
among  the  Chinese,  .  .  .  1857 ;  Yedo  and  Peking, 

.  .  .  1863;  Notes  on  the  Botany  of  Japan,  (Garden¬ 
er’s  Chronicle,  1851);  Two  Visits  to  the  Tea  Count¬ 
ries  of  China,  .  .  .  1853;  Leaves  from  my  Chinese 
Note  Book,  (Gardener’s  Chronicle,  1854,  and  re¬ 
printed  in  China  Mail,  1854). 

Bretsciineider  :  History  of  European  Botanical 
Discoveries  in  China. 

FORTUNE  TELLERS  %  imT  fi^j  are  mentioned 
in  Chinese  history  as  early  as  the  second  century 
b.c.  Modern  fortune  tellers  use  two  methods, 
either  requiring  six  characters  for  year,  month  and 
day  of  birth,  or  else  eight  characters,  the  extra  two 
being  for  the  hour  of  birth.  From  the  eight 
characters,  pa  tzu  A'Y>  the  fortune  teller  knows 
a  person’s  future  lot. 

FOUQUET,  JEAN  FRANCOIS  if  ~)j  if  >  a 

French  Jesuit  missionary,  was  born  in  1663,  and 
reached  China  in  1699.  He,  more  than  any  other 
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of  the  missionaries,  sought  the  Christian  religion 
in  the  early  Chinese  writings,  till  the  classics 
became  for  him  an  allegory ;  every  hill  was  Calvary ; 
the  ancient  Emperors  were  the  patriarchs,  and  in 
the  analysis  of  Chinese  characters  he  found  the 
cross  and  other  instruments  connected  with  the 
Passion. 

He  returned  to  Europe  in  1720,  and  published 
a  Chronological  Table  in  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  Europe,  a  list  of  the  Nien  hao  or  reign-titles, 
so  important  in  chronology,  was  given,  An  in¬ 
structive  letter  of  his  appears  in  the  Lett  res 
Edifi antes,  vol.  v.  He  brought  home  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  Chinese  books  which  became  scattered  in 
many  libraries. 

The  date  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
France,  is  not  known. 

Rf.musat  :  Nouveaux  Melanges  Asiatiques. 

FOUR  BOOKS,  THE,  29  Wt  ,ss ^  S/?m-  These 
are  the  preliminary  part  of  the  Chinese  students’ 
course  before  passing  on  to  the  Five  Classics.  They 
are  i.  The  Great  Learning  ;4y!p  ;  ii.  Doctrine  of  the 
Mean  r[s  fhf  ;  iii.  The  Analects  f|§§  ;  iv.  The  works 
of  Mencius  ^  T**  See  each  title  separately,  and 
Classics. 

FOUR  FAMOUS  HILLS,  THE,  m^\h 

ssu  ta  ming  slum.  These  are  the  hills  of  China 
most  important  in  Buddhist  history  and  the  chief 
pilgrim  resorts.  They  are,  in  the  North,  Wu-t‘ai 
shan  in  Shansi ;  in  the  West,  O-mei  shan  in  Ssu- 
clTuan  ;  in  the  South,  Chiu-hua  shan  in  Anhui ;  in 
the  East,  P‘u-t‘o  shan  in  the  Chusan  Islands. 
Wu-Fai  and  O-mei  are  connected  with  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  Buddhism  in  China;  Chiu-hua  and  P‘u-t‘o 
did  not  come  into  prominence  till  Buddhism  had 
already  passed  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  Chiu- 
hua,  it  must  be  noted,  was  not  in  the  South  of  the 
China  in  which  it  became  famous,  but  it  is  in  the 
South  of  classical  China. 

They  are  connected  with  the  four  elements  of 
Hindu  and  Buddhist  cosmogony,  and  they  are  also 
associated  in  legend  with  four  great  Bodhisattvas 
or  Pusas — Wen-shu,  P‘u-hsien,  Ti-tsang  and 
Kuan-yin.  See  Buddhism,  Holy  Places  of. 

FOUR  GARRISONS,  THE,  ®  11  ssu  chen, 
at  first  established  by  the  T‘ang  dynasty  under  the 
name  Hsi  chen  i§f| ,  western  garrisons.  It  was 
the  Chinese  organized  power  in  the  Tarim  valley, 
the  four  garrisoned  cities  being  Khotan,  Kashgar, 
Kucha  and  Tolmak  ;  for  the  last-named  place  Kara- 
shahr  was  afterwards  substituted. 

Chavannes  :  Documents  sur  les  Tou-Jciue  oc- 
cidentaux;  Stein  :  Ancient  Khotan. 

FOUR  LEADERS  t7g|p?,  ssu  hao,  sometimes 
translated  Four  Nobles,  Four  Princes,  etc.  ;  four 
men  of  different  States  who  in  the  third  century  b.c. 
delayed  by  their  antagonism  the  final  victory  of 


CITin.  They  were  Meng  CiTanc  Chun  ^ 

of  CITi ;  PTng  Yuan  Chun  25$  of  Chao; 

FI  sin  Ling  Chun  of  Wei;  and  Huang 

Hsieh  Hr  °f  Ch‘u ;  the  last  alone  not  being  of 
princely  blood. 

FOUR  MONT,  ET8ENNE,  was  born  at  Herb- 
lay,  near  St,  Denis,  on  June  23,  1683.  He  was 
greatly  devoted  to  Latin  and  Semitic  studies,  but 
on  the  death  of  a  Chinese,  Huang,  who  had  begun 
a  Chinese  Dictionary  in  Paris,  Fourmont  undertook 
not  only  the  preparation  of  six  dictionaries  (Chinese- 
Latin,  French-Chinese,  etc.),  but  also  to  have  the 
necessary  Chinese  characters  engraved.  He  had 
already  been  associated  with  Huang  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  dictionary  and  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Regent  to  continue  it.  The  story  of  his  difficulties 
in  the  matter  shew  him  to  have  been  a  vain  man 
who  did  not  understand  his  own  inferiority  to  those 
students  of  Chinese  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  in 
China.  His  treatment  of  the  MS.  of  Premare’s 
Notitia  LAnguae  Sinicae  and  of  other  such  MSS. 
entrusted  to  him  was  very  unworthy.  His  works 
on  Chinese  are  Meditationes  Sinicae,  1737;  LAnguae 
Sinarum  Grammatica  Dwplex,  1742.  He  died,  on 
December  19,  1745.  See  Lexicography;  Grammars. 

Cordier  :  Fragments  d'une  Histoire  des  Etudes 
Chinoises,  1895. 

FOX  $5,331  hu  li,  Vulpes  tschiliensis,  is  very 
common  in  Chihli  and  elsewhere  in  N.  China. 

Canis  hoole  is  from  S.  China,  and  is  said  by 
Swinkoe  (Amoy)  to  be  identical  with  the  European 
V.  vulgaris.  Under  another  Chinese  term,  Lb  m 
sha  hu  meaning  sand  fox),  C.  corsac,  the  Fox  of 
the  steppes,  is  common  in  Mongolia  and  N.  Chihli. 
V.  lineiventer,  the  S.  China  Mountain  Fox  from 
Fukien,  is  described  by  Swinhoe  in  his  Catalogue. 

Sowerby  :  Recent  Research,  Journal,  N.C.B. 
R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii ;  Swinhoe:  Catalogue,  etc., 
P.Z.S.,  1870. 

FOXES,  FAIRY,  or  Fox  Bewitchment 
hu  li  ching.  The  superstition  about  demons  appear¬ 
ing  in  a  form  something  like  a  fox  is  very  wide¬ 
spread.  The  creature  has  a  man’s  ears,  gets  on 
roofs  and  crawls  along  the  beams  of  houses.  It 
only  appears  after  dark,  and  often  not  in  its  own 
shape  but  as  a  man  or  a  beautiful  girl  to  tempt  to 
ruin.  Numberless  stories  of  the  foxes  as  girls  are 
found  in  light  literature.  People  live  in  great 
fear  of  them,  and  immense  sums  of  money  are 
expended  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  them  by 
offerings,  incense,  meats,  tablets,  etc.  They  often 
“possess”  a  man,  who  then  commits  all  manner  of 
extravangances  and  claims  to  be  able  heal  disease. 
Some  wealthy  people  ascribe  all  their  good  fortune 
to  their  careful  worship  of  the  fox. 

Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  p.  461; 
Giles  :  Strange  Stories  from  a  Chinese  Studio ; 
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FRENCH  RELATIONS 


Watters  :  ‘Chinese  Fox  Myths Journal,  N.C.B. 
R.A.S.,  vol.  viii. 

FRANCE  AND  CHINA.  See  French  relations 
with  China. 

FRANCISCAINES  MISSIONNAI  RES  DE 

Marie,  a  Congregation  of  women  which  has  shown 
remarkable  vitality  and  vigour,  opening  new 
establishments  every  year.  Since  September,  1913 
they  have  provided  the  nursing  staff  for  the  General 
Hospital  in  Shanghai.  Seven  of  their  number  were 
massacred  at  T‘ai-yiian  fu  in  the  Boxer  rising. 

FRANCISCANS.  See  M  inor  or  Franciscan 
Friars. 

FREEMAN-MSTFORD,  ALGERNON  BER- 

tram,  first  Baron  Redesdale  of  Redesdale,  G.C.Y.O., 
K.C.B.,  was  born  in  1837,  and  died  August  17,  1916. 

He  spent  about  a  year  in  Peking  in  1865  as  a 
Secretary  of  the  British  Legation.  Llis  best  known 
books  are  on  Japan,  Tales  of  Old  Japan,  etc.,  but  in 
1900  he  issued  a  volume  of  letters  entitled  The 
Attache  at  Peking  (sic). 

FRENCH  ISLAND.  See  Danes’  Island. 

FREEMASONRY.  See  Masonry  in  China. 

FRENCH  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA. 

The  French  East  India  Company,  like  the  English, 
used  to  send  out  ships  under  supercargoes  who  went 
and  returned  with  the  vessels ;  but  in  1767  they 
sent  some  who  were  to  reside  in  Canton.  The 
earlier  interests  of  France  in  China  were  neither 
mercantile  nor  political  but  religious.  In  1778, 
however,  a  consul  named  P.  C.  F.  Vauquelin  was 
sent  by  the  king ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
such  official  received  any  recognition  before  1829, 
either  from  the  local  authorities  in  Canton  or  from 
Peking. 

In  1780  one  of  those  frequent  cases  of  homicide 
occurred  and  the  Chinese  demanded  the  doer  of  the 
deed.  He  was  French,  and  the  French  Consul 
gave  him  up  to  be  strangled.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  the  Chinese  had  been  allowed  to  put  to 
death  a  foreigner  for  killing  a  foreigner. 

The  chief  supercargo  of  the  French  factory, 
J.  B.  Pinou,  was  appointed  agent  for  the  French 
government  in  1802. 

After  the  British  had  obtained  the  Treaty  of 
Nanking  Lagrene  obtained  a  treaty  for  the  French 
which  of  course  included  ail  the  general  advantages 
of  the  British  treaty,  but  he  added  some  articles 
referring  to  the  missionary  question.  This  is  the 
Whampoa  Treaty  of  1844.  In  1857  Baron  Guos 
joined  in  the  expedition  which  we  call  The  Second 
War,  the  casus  belli  for  the  French  being  the 
Chinese  denial  of  justice  for  the  murder  of  Pere 
Chapdelaine  (q.v.) ;  and  once  more,  in  their  treaty 
of  Tientsin  the  French  secured  new  privileges  for 
the  church. 


The  British,  by  the  Most-favoured-nation  clause 
( q.v .)  also  gained  these  advantages  for  British 
missionaries. 

In  1854  the  French  at  Shanghai  broke  their 
neutrality  and  joined  with  the  imperialists  to  drive 
the  Triad  Society  from  the  city,  which  they  had 
occupied  for  fifteen  months.  The  French  lost  a 
gcod  many  men,  and  as  a  reward  they  gained  more 
land  between  the  city  and  the  river,  adding  about 
700  yards  of  river  frontage  to  what  the  concession 
had  already. 

The  Tonkin  War  broke  out  in  1882,  first  with 
the  Black  Flags  in  Tonkin,  then  with  China,  part 
of  the  Chinese  fleet  being  destroyed  at  Foochow 
and  an  attack  being  made  on  Formosa.  The  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  on  June  9,  1885,  giving  to 
France  ten  million  taels  and  the  sovereignty  of 
Tonkin. 

The  Tientsin  Massacre  of  1871  and  the  leasing 
of  Kuangchou  wan  are  written  on  separately. 

As  already  mentioned  the  interests  of  France 
in  China  have  been  mainly  religious,  or  rather  have 
been  connected  with  the  church,  from  the  day  when 
Louis  XIV,  not  without  national  and  political 
motives,  sent  the  five  Jesuit  priests  to  Peking  in 
1685.  It  was  by  the  French  treaties  that  all 
religious  Christian  missions  have  gained  rights  in 
China  :  by  Art.  xxii  of  Lagrene’s  treaty,  Art.  xiii 
of  the  French  Tientsin  Treaty,  1858,  Art.  vi 
of  the  French  Peking  Treaty,  and  the  Bertiiemy 
{q-v.)  Convention  of  1865.  France  thus  naturally 
and  actually  became  the  protector  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  China.  All  passports  for 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  were  issued  by  the 
French  authorities  as  though  to  Frenchmen,  no 
mention  of  the  missionary’s  nationality  being  made. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  position  of  France  was  of 
great  political  value.  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
inevitable  that  as  its  value  became  more  manifest 
and  other  powers  sought  for  more  advantages  in 
China,  the  protectorate  of  missions  would  be 
attacked.  Such  powers  were  at  a  disadvantage  in 
not  having  enough  strength  in  the  East  to  protect 
their  nationals;  the  Chinese  made  difficulties  if  a 
change  was  proposed ;  often  the  missionaries  of 
other  countries  preferred  things  to  go  on  as  they 
were;  and  the  Pope  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
wish  that  King  Humbert,  for  example,  should 
become  the  protector  of  the  Italian  missionaries. 

In  1882  Germany  announced  that  she  intended 
to  protect  German  Missions,  and  said  that  this  was 
a  political  necessity  to  her.  In  1890  the  Pope,  not 
being  in  a  condition  to  resist  Berlin,  permitted 
Bishop  Anzer,  newly  appointed  in  Shantung,  to 
choose  between  France  and  Germany,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  choose  Germany.  See  Protectorate  of 
M  issions. 
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The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Ministers 

who  have  represented  France  at  Peking. 

M.M. 

De  Lagrene,  Charged  with  a  mission  and  having 
the  powers  of  Envoy  extraordinary  arid  Minister 
plenipotentiary ;  9  August  1843.  . 

Forth-Rouen  (Alexandre),  Envoy  and  Charge 
d’ Affaires  ;  19  January  1847. 

De  Bourboulon,  Minister  ;  20  February  1851. 

Bouree,  Minister  plenipotentiary ;  15  April  1852. 

De  Bourboulon,  Minister  plenipotentiary;  19  Oct¬ 
ober  1852. 

Le  Baron  Gros,  Commissioner  extraordinary ;  14 
May  1857. 

De  Bourboulon,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister 
plenipotentiary ;  6  March  1859. 

Le  Baron  Gros,  Ambassador  extraordinary  and 
High  Commissioner ;  7  March  1860. 

Berthemy,  In  charge  of  the  Legation  as  Minister 
plenipotentiary ;  14  October  1862. 

Berthemy,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister 
plenipotentiary ;  9  October  1863. 

Le  Comte  de  Lallemand,  Envoy  extraordinary  and 
Minister  plenipotentiary;  28  November  1856. 

De  Geofroy,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister 
plenipotentiary ;  3  June  1872. 

Le  Vicomte  Brenier  de  Montmorand,  Envoy  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  Minister  plenipotentiary  ;  30  April 

'  1876. 

Bouree  (Albert),  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister 
plenipotentiary ;  23  January  1880. 

Tricou,  temporarily  representing  the  French 
Government  as  Envoy  extraordinary ;  15  May 
1883. 

Patenotre,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister 
plenipotentiary ;  12  September  1883. 

Cogordan,  Charge  d’Affaires  ;  15  October  1885. 

Constans,  Envoy  extraordinary ;  10  June  1885. 

Lemaire,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  ;  10  July  1887. 

Gerard,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  ;  3  'October  1893. 

Pichon,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  ;  29  December  1897. 

Beau,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  ;  19  March  1901. 

Dubail,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  ;  5  July  1902. 

Bapst,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  ;  30  December  1905. 

Jacquin  de  Margerie,  Envoy  extraordinary  and 
Minister  plenipotentiary;  10  April  1909. 

Conty,  Alex.  Robert,  Envoy  extraordinary  and 
Minister  plenipotentiary ;  31  May  1912. 

FRIEDENSHORT  DEACONESS  MISSION. 

See  China  Inland  Mission. 

FRIEND  OF  CHINA,  THE.  The  organ  of 

the  Anglo-Oriental  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 


the  Opium  Traffic.  The  first  number  was  issued 
April,  1875. 

FRIEND  OF  CHINA,  THE,  a  paper  cf 
which  the  first  number  appeared  in  Hongkong, 
March  17,  1842  :  a  week  later  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  Hongkong  Gazette,  and  was  issued  with 
the  double  title  up  to  vol.  17,  (1853).  J.  Robert 
Morrison  was  the  first  editor,  and  the  fifth  was 
William  Tarrant,  (1859).  Getting  into  trouble 
with  the  authorities  after  vol.  17,  Tarrant,  then 
editor-proprietor,  began  a  new  series,  vol.  19,  in 
Canton.  In  1851  publication  ceased,  but  began 
again  in  Shanghai  in  1864,  (vol.  22),  and  continued 
till  1869.  Except  for  a  short  interval  in  the  last 
year  Tarrant  continued  as  editor  till  his  own  fail¬ 
ing  health  caused  the  paper  to  die  a  natural  death. 
During  most  of  its  long  life  it  was  issued  twice  a 
week,  but  it  began  as  a  weekly  and  ended  as  a 
daily  paper.  The  last  volume  was  issued  daily 
under  the  title  ‘The  Friend  of  China  and  Shipping 
Gazette .’  Its  editors  were  in  succession,  J.  R. 
Morrison,  (founder  of  The  Hongkong  Gazette), 
James  Whits,  Dr.  Satchell,  John  Carr,  William 
Tarrant,  C.  Treasure  Jones  and  W.  Tarrant. 
Tarrant  died  January  26,  1872.  See  Overland 
Friend  of  China. 

Shanghai  Budget,  March  28,  1872;  Cordier  : 
Bibliotheca  Sinica,  col.  2411. 

FRIENDS’  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  As¬ 
sociation  (of  England). 

Headquarters  : — London. 

Entered  China,  1884. 

Works  in  SsuclTuan  province,  especially  north 
and  west  from  Chungking. 

Miss  H.  Green,  the  first  worker,  was  sent  to 
Hankow  in  1884,  to  proceed  later  to  SsuclTuan ;  in 
two  years,  however,  bad  health  made  her  leave  the 
Mission. 

In  1887  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Davidson  arrived 
in  China,  going  in  the  first  instance  to  Shensi,  to 
fill  a  temporary  gap  for  the  China  Inland  Mission. 
In  1889  they  went  to  SsuclTuan,  and  rented  pre¬ 
mises  at  T£ung-ch£uan  fu,  ^||  Jl]  fff  but  were  obliged 
to  consent  to  the  cancelling  of  the  lease,  as  the 
landlord  had  been  put  in  chains  by  the  officials, 
only  to  be  released  if  his  tenants  left  the  city. 

In  1890  the  Mission  was  established  at  Chung¬ 
king,  and  preaching,  dispensary  and  educational 
work  all  begun,  with  the  help  of  new  arrivals  from 
England.  The  first  converts  were  received  in  1891, 
two  T£ung-ch‘uan  men,  and  three  others,  the  first 
fruits  of  Chungking,  in  1893 ;  in  which  year  also 
two  large  plots  of  property  were  purchased,  while 
a  third  was  added  two  years  later. 

In  1897  a  station  was  opened  in  the  district  of 
T£ung-ch£uan,  at  She-hung  hsien,  fjlj  though  the 
prefectural  city,  from  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson 
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had  been  thrust  in  1889,  was  not  occupied  till  1900, 
only  to  be  evacuated  immediately  because  of  the 
Boxers. 

In  the  years  1895  and  1898,  the  work  was  much 
impeded  by  riots  and  rebellion,  and  in  1900  all  the 
foreign  missionaries  were  obliged  to  leave,  and  were 
absent  about  6  months  at  the  coast.  The  native 
Christians  kept  up  the  services  faithfully  during 
this  time. 

After  the  missionaries’  return,  mission  work  in 
TTmg-clTuan  city  was  re-opened  in  1902,  and 
stations  established  at  Clkengtu,  Sui-ning  hsien, 
M  §£  and  T'ung-liang  hsien  in  1904. 

An  Institute  for  reaching  the  merchant  classes 
of  Chungking  was  opened  in  1910,  with  a  reading- 
room  well  supplied  with  books,  newspapers  and 
games,  a  small  museum,  and  short  lectures  on 
popular  subjects.  This  proved  so  successful  that 
Institutes  on  similar  lines1  were  soon  after  opened 
at  the  other  four  stations.  The  Chungking  Institute 
was  rebuilt  in  1913  with  money  contributed  by  the 
city  merchants  and  a  few  of  the  foreign  community ; 
and  to  it  is  attached  an  orphanage  supported  by  the 
members  (who  are  mainly  non-Christian)  though 
Christian  truth  is  regularly  taught  to  the  children. 
A  training  school  for  evangelists  was  opened  at 
Ch'engtu  in  1910, 

Since  the  Revolution  of  1911,  no  anti-foreign 
feeling  isi  manifested,  and  “boundless  opportunity 
for  Christian  work”  is  reported. 

During  the  Second  Revolution  in  1913  the  work 
of  the  Mission  was  much  hindered  by  unrest  and 
rebellion,  Chungking  being  captured  first  by  the 
rebels  and  then  by  Yunnan  loyalists,  who>  proceeded 
to  fight  with  the  SsuclTuan  loyalists. 

Since  1913  the  Chinese  have  been  given  more 
power  in  the  management  of  affairs,  being  Associat¬ 
ed  as  Inspectors  or  Managers  of  the  Primary 
schools  in  Chungking,  besides  being  members  of 
Educational  Committee  executive,  etc. 

Medical  work. — From  the  first  the  Mission  has 
given  much  attention  to  this,  and  as  soon  as 
Chungking  was  opened,  a  dispensary  was  started ; 
but  as  two  other  Missions  afterwards  began  vigorous 
medical  work  there,  the  Friends  gave  theirsi  up,  and 
made  T‘ung-clTuan  their  chief  medical  centre,  with 
a  Hospital  for  Women  and  a  Dispensary  for  men. 
A  Hospital  was  opened  at  Sui-ning  in  1915. 

Educational  work. — This  also  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Mission.  The  Chungking  girls’ 
day-school  was  opened  in  1891,  and  a  boarding- 
school  in  1902,  since  moved  to  T'ung-clTuan.  The 
boys’  day-school  was  ojiened  in  1892,  and  the  board¬ 
ing  school  in  1898.  There  are  day-schools  at  all 
stations,  and  most  of  the  educational  work  is 
affiliated  to  the  West  China  Educational  Union. 

A  Union  Middle  School  was  opened  at  ClTengtu 
in  1909,  worked  by  the  Friends’,  the  Canadian 


Methodist,  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  and 
American  Northern  Baptist  Missions.  A  Union 
University  is  also  worked  by  these  four  Missions, 
and  a  Union  Normal  School  was  opened  in  1915. 

Statistics  for  1916  : 

Foreign  workers  .  40 

Employed  Chinese .  115 

Church  Members  .  400 

FRIENDS’  FOREIGN  MISSSQNARY  SOG- 

iety  of  Ohio, 

Headquarters  : — Alliance,  Ohio. 

Works  at  two  stations  in  Kiangsu. 

The  first  American  Friend  Missionary  to  China 
was  Miss  Esther  H.  Butler,  who  arrived  in  Nam 
king  in  1887,  but  first  took  a  temporary  post  as 
nurse  in  the  M.E.M.  hospital.  In  1890  land  was 
purchased  and  building  begun.  A  hospital  was 
opened  in  1895,  in  connection  with  which  the  Union 
Nurses’  School  is  now  run. 

Lu-ho  fj- ,  25  miles  from  Nanking,  was  oc¬ 
cupied  in  1898,  and  a  hospital  built  in  1907. 

There  is  a  girls’  Boarding  School  at  Nanking, 
and  one  at  Lu-ho  for  Boys,  each  having  60  pupils. 
There  are  also  five  day-schools,  with  116  pupils. 

In  April  1917  the  Mission  reported  : 

Foreign  missionaries  ...  ...  9 

Chinese  staff  ...  20 

Church  members  . 400 

FR1NGILLSOAE,  a  family  comprising  the 
Grosbeaks,  Finches,  Buntings,  etc.  David  and 
Oustalet  give  some  forty  species  of  the  two  former 
groups  as  found  in  China.  The  more  important 
of  these  are  as  follows  : —  ' 

Fringilla  montifringilla,  the  Brambling,  very 
common  in  the  cold  season  in  central  and  southern 
provinces.  Fringillauda  nemoricola,  Hodgson’s 
Mountain-Finch,  in  the  wooded  hills  of  W.  China 
and  on  the  Kokonor  frontier.  Leucosticte  brun- 
neinucha  is  found  during  the  coldest  seasons  in  the 
mountains  of  N.  China  and  in  E.  Siberia. 
Mgiothus  canescens,  is  a  bird  of  Greenland,  but 
it  regularly  visits  N.  China  every  year.  M.  Unarms, 
the  Mealy  Red  poll,  also  comes  to  the  northern 
provinces  in  the  winter  and  is  not  uncommon. 
CJdorospiza  sinica,  in  great  numbers  in  all  the 
provinces.  Pyrgilauda  davidiana  is  a  rare  bird 
found  on  the  highest  plateaus  of  Mongolia.  Pyrgita 
petronia,  the  Rock  Sparrow,  is  found  in  Mongolia 
and  in  Chihli  province.  Passer  montanus,  the 
Tree-Sparrow,  is  found  abundantly  all  over  China 
and  in  Formosa;  it  builds  chiefly  in  towns  and 
villages  about  the  houses,  and  only  sometimes  in 
trees  as  it  generally  does  in  Europe.  P.  rutilans , 
the  Ruddy  Sparrow,  inhabits  Formosa  and  the 
mountainous  parts  of  central  China  from  Fukien 
to  Ssuchhian.  Mycerobas  melanoxanthus ,  the 
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Spotted-winged  Grosbeak,  comes  in  small  numbers 
to  pass  the  summer  in  the  wooded  mountains  of 
W.  Ssuchluan.  Hesperiphona  affinis,  the  Allied 
Grosbeak,  has  been  taken  at  Mu-p‘in.  Pycno- 
rhamphus  carneipes,  in  W.  China.  Eophona 
magnirostris,  Hart.,  the  Masked  Grosbeak,  is  found 
widely  in  the  wooded  mountains  of  W.  China,  and 
occasionally  in  Chihli.  It  is  popular  with  the 
Chinese  because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  taught 
little  tricks.  The  Japanese  bird  (E.  per  sonata)  has 
been  taken  in  Fukien.  E.  melanura  is  common  at 
all  seasons  in  central  China.  E.  m.  migratoria 
Hart,  winters  in  S.E.  China  and  in  summer 
it  advances  to  the  northern  provinces.  Cocco- 
thraustes  vulgaris  japonicus,  the  common  Haw¬ 
finch,  is  common  in  N.  China.  Pyrrhula 
griseiventris ,  the  Grey-bellied  Bullfinch,  is  found 
in  Manchuria  and  eastern  Siberia  and  in  very 
small  numbers  in  N.  China.  P.  erythacus ,  Beavan’s 
Bullfinch,  is  fairly  common  in  W.  Ssuchhian  at  all 
seasons.  P.  ricketti  occurs  in  N.W.  Fukien.  P. 
arizanica  and  P.  oivstoni,  in  Formosa.  Erythrospiza 
mongolica ,  the  Mongolian  Desert-Finch,  is  common 
at  all  seasons  in  the  bare  hills  of  N.W.  China  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  Mongolia.  Carpoclacus 
erythrinus ,  the  Common  Rose-Finch,  is  a  common 
bird  of  passage  in  China.  Procar duelis  nipalensis , 
the  Dark  Rose-Finch,  has  been  taken  at  Mu-p‘in 
and  is  probably  resident  in  that  region.  Propasser 
roseus  is  very  common  in  eastern  Siberia  and  spends 
the  winter  in  the  northern  provinces ;  it  has  been 
taken  in  Chihli  and  in  the  Ch‘ in-ling  mountains. 
P.  trifasciatus  has  been  seen  in  W.  Ssuch‘uan  but 
is  exceedingly  rare.  P.  pulcherrimus  (P.  david- 
icmus  m.e.)  is  found  in  the  high  mountains  of  N.E. 
China,  as  far  as  ChTn-ling  mountains  and  Shensi, 
and  in  Mongolia.  P.  edivardsi,  Milne-Ed  warps’ 
Rose-Finch,  is  quite  the  most  common  of  the 
Finches  in  S.W.  China.  P.  verreauxii  has  been 
taken  at  Mu-p‘in.  P.  vinaceus  is  found  in  the 
wooded  mountains  of  W.  SsuclTuan,  but  is  not 
common.  P.  formosanus  is  found  in  Formosa. 
P.  thura,  the  White-browed  Rose-Finch  is  met  with 
in  the  high  mountains  of  W.  China,  but  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare.  Uragus  sibiricus  is  common;  in  all 
seasons  in  E.  Siberia,  whence  it  spreads  into 
Manchuria  and  N.  China.  U.  sanguinolentus  differs 
little  from  the  last  and  is  resident  in  Manchuria. 
U ,  lepidus  is  resident  in  the  Ch'in-ling  mountains 
and  in  S.  Shensi.  Loxia  albiventris,  the  Chinese 
Crossbill,  is  seen  in  Chihli  most  years,  but  in  small 
numbers.  L.  himalayana  is  found  in  the  high 
mountains  of  western  China,  especially  in  the 
district  of  Mu-p‘in. 

For  the  Buntings  see  Emberizinae. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

FROGS.  See  Amphibia. 


FRONTIER,  TREATY  OF  THE,  also  called 

Treaty  of  Kiakta  (q.v.). 

FRYER  JOHN,  LL.D.,  born  in  England  in 
1839,  came  to  Hongkong  as  a  teacher  in  St.  Paul’s 
College,  in  1861.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
Shanghai  and  took  up  translation  work  for  the 
Chinese  Government  and  started  the  Chinese 
Scientific  Book  Depot  (g.v.). 

In  1894,  he  left  China  and  was  made  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literature  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  -becoming  Professor  Emeritus 
in  1915. 

During  his  residence  in  Shanghai  he  founded 
the  Polytechnic,  now  one  of  the  Municipal  Council 
Schools,  and  in  1911  he  founded  a  School  for  the 
Chinese  Blind  (see  Chinese  Blind). 

FU  happiness,  a  character  seen  very  com¬ 
monly  over  the  doors  of  dwelling-houses.  It  is 
generally  written  or  printed  on  diamond-shaped  red 
paper.  The  time  for  pasting  up  such  characters  is 
at  the  New  Year,  and  if  a  death  has  occurred  in  the 
household  during  the  past  year  the  paper  must  not 
be  red  but  white,  green  or  blue. 

Pere  Dore  states  that  the  custom  originated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Ming  dynasty  and  was  imposed 
on  the  people  by  the  conquerors.  He  gives  the 
Chinese  authority  for  this  statement  ;  but  as  a  few 
pages  later  he  says  that  the  ‘Five  happinesses’ 
Fu ,  Lu,  Shou,  PL  si  and  Ts‘ai  were  first  stuck  above 
doors  in  the  Sung  dynasty,  one  may  conclude  that 
the  other  story  is  a  Chinese  myth  and  that  the 
usage  is  a  mere  superstition. 

Dore,  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions  en 
Chine,  tome  ii,  pp.  301 — 3. 

FUGUY  and  FUJU,  names  for  Foochow  found 
in  Marco  Polo. 

FU  HS!  'fit IS  b.c.  2953.  The  first  of  the  Five 
Emperors  of  the  legendary  period.  Miraculously 
conceived,  he  was  born  after  12  years’  gestation. 
The  teachings  attributed  to  him  are  hunting,  fishing, 
the  keeping  of  flocks  and  herds,  cooking  of  food, 
the  making  of  musical  instruments,  etc.  He  also 
constructed  the  Eight  Diagrams  on  which  was  after¬ 
wards  based  the  Book  of  Changes  (/  Clung)  ;  he 
made  some  kind  of  calendar  and  regulated  marriage. 

FUJU  and  FUGUY,  names  found  in  Marco 
Polo  for  Foochow. 

FUKIEN  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY,  THE, 

is  in  process  of  formation  by  the  six  Protestant 
Missions  working  in  Fukien,  viz,  the  A.B.  C.F.M., 
the  C.M.S.,  the  L.M.S.,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Foreign  Board,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England, 
and  the  Reformed  Church  of  America.  In  March, 
1911,  a  committee  was  appointed  which  drafted  a 
constitution,  according  to  which  (1)  the  standard 
of  matriculation  was  to  correspond  to  that  of  London 
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and  of  Yale  Universities,  (2)  mandarin  was  gradual¬ 
ly  to  become  the  medium  of  instruction  and  (3)  the 
University  was  to  be  situated  at  Foochow.  The 
financial  responsibilities  of  the  co-operating  Missions 
were  also  arranged. 

The  first  definite  start  was  taken  with  the  Arts 
Department  which  was  opened  as  the  Fukien  Union 
College  in  February,  1915,  in  hired  quarters,  with 
eighty-one  students  enrolled  (seventy-two  of  whom 
were  Christians),  and  a  faculty  of  nine,  Chinese  and 
foreigners.  In  July  1916  a  second  Committee  was 
formed  to  organize  such  schools  as  might  be  found 
suitable  as  departments  of  the  University,  and  to 
obtain  a  charter  so  as  to  grant  degrees. 

The  educational  system  of  which  this  University 
is  the  crown  has  eleven  High  Schools,  and  numerous 
Lower  Schools,  with  a  total  of  about  25,000  pupils 
in  January,  1917. 

FULIN,  ^  or  ^  Jg,  also  Fu  lang  I]i  ;  a 
name  used  in  mediaeval  times  to  replace  the  earlier 
name  of  Ta  Ts£in,  and  therefore  standing  for  Rome 
or  at  least  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  Roman  empire. 
But  there  is  much  controversy  over  the  term,  and 
‘the  Mystery  of  Fu-liiT  has  come  to  be  a  well-known 
expression.  It  has  been  taken  as  derived  from  the 
Greek  Tro\tv>  and  therefore  standing  for  Con¬ 
stantinople,  much  of  its  description  supporting  this 
view ;  it  has  again  been  asserted  that  it  is  etymolo¬ 
gically  impossible  it  should  be  koXl-j  •  It  has  been 
stated  that  much  connected  with  the  use  of  the 
name  seems  to  have  an  ecclesiastical  stamp,  and 
that  the  term  was  introduced  by  the  Nestorians; 
it  is  also  said  to  have  been  in  use  in  a  slightly 
different  form  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Nestorians.  An  extraordinary  theory  has  been  put 
forward  that  it  stands  for  Bethlehem,  since  the 
pronunciation  of  the  characters  at  that  time  was 
probably  But-lim  or  But-lam.  Chavannes  accepted 
this  at  one  time  but  later  rejected  it. 

In  the  works  named  below  various  references 
to  other  books  or  articles  where  the  matter  has  been 
discussed  will  be  found. 

Hirth  :  China  and  the  Roman  Orient;  Yule  : 
Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither ;  Hirth  :  The  Mystery 
of  Fvlin;  Phillips  :  China  Review,  vol.  vii,  p.  412; 
Chavannes  :  T‘oung  Pao,  vol.  v,  p.  37,  note. 

FUNGUS  :  (or  Agaric)  ;fc  Ip  mu-erh  wood  ear 
This  lichen,  Peziza  auricvlata,  Hirneola  polytricha, 
or  Exidia  auricula  judae,  grows  especially  on  oaks, 
but  also  on  the  sophora,  paper  mulberry,  elm, 
willow,  and  mulberry  (the  last  kind  is  considered 
by  the  Chinese  to  be  poisonous).  It  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  delicacy  at  all  Chinese  feasts,  and  has 
also  medicinal  properties,  giving  lightness  and 
strength  to  the  body  and  strengthening  the  will, 
and  aiding  in  the  cure  of  hemorrhoids.  For  the 


raising  of  fungus  three  conditions  are  essential  : 

I,  the  presence  of  oaks ;  2,  granite  hills ;  3,  a  humid 
atmosphere  with  sufficient  heat  in  summer.  These 
conditions  are  especially  fulfilled  in  Shensi,  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Ch‘in-ling  Mountains, — the 
Han  valley,  whence  large  quantities  are  exported 
to  Hankow.  The  Chinese  cut  a  large  number  of 
small  oaks  and  remove  the  branches,  leaving,  how¬ 
ever,  the  bark  intact.  They  are  then  leaned  against 
a  long  trunk  placed  horizontally  at  a  height  of 
6  feet,  and  in  the  following  summer  the  brown 
fungus  appears  on  the  dead  trunks,  to  be  collected 
as  it  grows.  A  long  period  of  rain  is  favourable  to 
the  development  of  the  fungus,  which  when  cul¬ 
tivated  grows  naturally  on  decaying  stumps. 
Fungus  is  also  produced  in  the  mountains  of  West¬ 
ern  Hupei  and  in  Ssuch/uan  and  Kuangsi.  The 
“original  export”  is  about  30,000  piculs  yearly. 

The  export  for  1916  was  pels.  9,900,  value 
Tls.  428,619.  [N.  S.]. 

RJRTAOO,  FRANCOIS,  Fu  Fan  chi, 

a  Jesuit  Father,  was  born  at  Fayal  (Azores)  in  1587. 
He  reached  Macao  in  1620,  and  was  sent  to  Kiating 
to  learn  Chinese,  then  to  Hangchow,  where  he 
appears  to  have  stayed  till  1630  engaged  in  writing- 
books.  He  then  went  to  Shensi,  built  a  church  and 
residence  at  Hsi-an  fu  and  was  made  Vice-provincial. 
From  1641  for  seven  years  he  governed  the  northern 
district;  then  in  1651  being  made  Visitor  he  travelled 
all  over  Kuangtung,  and  died  at  Macao  in  1653. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou, 

II,  p.  56,  note. 

FU-SANG.  A  country  eastward  from  China, 
10,000  li  in  circumference,  with  a  tree  20,000  feet 
high,  whose  fruit  makes  men  immortal. 

Shih  Huang-Ti  fitted  out  an  expedition  of 
young  men  and  maidens  in  219  b.c.  to  seek  this 
land.  Gradually,  as  for  example,  in  the  Records 
of  the  Sui  dynasty,  it  was  identified  with  Japan. 

Later  on  foreign  writers  took  the  old  fable  as 
a  proof  that  a  Chinese  Buddhist  monk  had  dis¬ 
covered  America  a  thousand  years  before  Columbus  ! 
De  Guignes  originated  the  theory  in  1764;  Klaproth 
showed  its  absurdity;  Neumann  raised  it  again  in 
1841,  and  was  followed  by  Eichtal,  Paravey  and 
Lobscheid,  and  in  1875  C.  G.  Leland  published 
the  whole  argument  in  a  bock,  “ Fu  Sang  or  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Chinese  Buddhist  priests 
in  the  fifth  century .”  Bretschneider  the  follow- 
year  exposed  the  hollowness  of  the  theory. 

Leland  :  Fu  Sang ;  Bretschneider  :  TJeber  das 
Land  Fu-Sang,  etc. 

FU  YUNG  pf adjunct  function,  a  sub-vassal 
State  in  feudal  times,  having  no  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Emperor.  According  to  Mencius 
a  fu  yung  was  about  fifteen  English  miles  in  extent. 
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GABELENTZ.  See  Von  der  Gabelentz. 

GALA  N  GAL,  Alp  ini  a  officinarum ;  llCUKJ  I 

chiang,  or  “mild  ginger”  :  a  medical  root  cultivated 
especially  in  Kaochow,  S.W.  Kuangtung,  but  grown 
elsewhere  in  the  province.  The  root  is  about  two 
inches  long  by  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  has  an 
aromatic  odour,  and  tastes  like  mixed  ginger  and 
pepper.  Used  as  a  tonic,  it  is  exported  almost 
solely  from  Kiungchow,  where  it  goes  for  shipment 
from  the  Leichow  peninsula  on  the  mainland  op¬ 
posite,  to  Japan  and  to  California,  for  the  use  of 
Chinese  emigrants  there.  The  export  for  1916  was 
Pels.  14,734,  value  Tls.  26,758. 

GALLS N A E,  the  Order  which  includes  Pheas¬ 
ants,  Partridges,  Grouse,  Peacocks,  Turkeys, 
Fowls,  etc.,  etc.  The  chief  species  in  China  are 
as  follows. 

Ithagenes  cruentus,  Yerkalo.  I.  kuseri, 
Mekong  River,  N.W.  Yunnan,  Burma,  Shan  States. 

I.  geoffroyi ,  W.  SsuclTuan.  1.  sinensis,  Shensi, 
Honan,  Pavo  muticus,  the  Burmese  or  Javan 
Peafowl,  probably  in  Yunnan.  Lophophorus 
Ihuysii,  Mu-p‘in,  W.  SsuclTuan,  Yunnan,  Kueichou. 
Tetraophasis  obscurus,  in  Mu-p‘im  Crossoptilon 
mantchur icum ,  in  Chihli  and  Shansi.  C.  auritum, 
N.W.  SsuclTuan,  Koko  nor  and  perhaps  Kansu. 

C.  tibetanum,  on  the  West  SsuclTuan  frontier* 
Pucrasia  xanthospila,  Chihli.  P .  xanthospila 
ruficollis,  Shensi,  Kansu.  P.  meye<ri ,  Yunnan,  Tibet. 

P.  joretiana,  Anhui.  P.  darwini,  Chekiang,  Fukien. 

P.  styani,  Ichang  (Hupei),  Fukien.  Phasianus 
iorquatus  Gm.  from  Canton  to  the  Yellow  River. 

P.  kiangsuensis,  Yellow  River  northwards  including 
Chihli,  S.  Manchuria  and  Korea.  P.  pallasii 
Rqthsch.,  N.  Manchuria.  P.  strauchi  Przw., 
Amdos  plateau,  S.  Kansu.  P.  berezowskii  Rothsch., 

S.  Kansu  and  N.  SsuclTuan.  P.  decollalus  Swinh., 
S.E.,  S.  and  Central  SsuclTuan,  E.  Yunnan  and 
W.  Kueichou.  P.  elegcms  Elliot,  S.W.  SsuclTuan, 
W. Yunnan,  N.  Shan  States.  P.  formosanns  Swinh., 
Formosa.  Calophasis  ellioti  Swinh.,  Chekiang, 
Fukien.  C.  mikado  0.  Grant,  Formosa.  Syrmaticus 
reevesii,  in  the  mountains  north  and  west  of  Peking, 
in  those  separating  Shensi  from  Hunan  and  Hupei 
from  SsuclTuan.  Thaumalea  picta,  the  Golden 
Pheasant,  in  the  southern  and  south-western 
provinces,  as  far  as  S.  Shensi.  T.  amherstiae,  the 
high  mountains  of  W.  SsuclTuan,  Yunnan,  Kueichou 
and  E.  Tibet.  Gennaeus  nycthemerus,  the  Silver 
Pheasant,  Fukien  and  Chekiang.  G.  whiteheadi, 
Hainan.  G .  andersoni ,  S.W,  Yiinnam  Euplocamus 


swinhoii,  in  Formosa.  Ceriornis  temminckii , 
Temminck’s  Tragopan,  in  West  and  S.W.  China, 
including  S.  Shensi.  G.  caboti,  Cabot’s  Tragopan, 
in  the  mountains  of  N.W.  Fukien,  probably  also 
central  Fukien.  G  alius  ferrugineus,  the  Red 
Jungle-fowl,  Hainan,  and  perhaps  the  southern 
parts  of  Yunnan  and  Kuangsi. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine , 
(Phasianides). 

GAMBiER  fUSHi'ra  Uncaria  gambier  Roxb. 
An  astringent  used  in  tanning,  exported  from 
Canton. 

GANFU.  See  Kanp‘u. 

GAN  NETS.  See  Steganopodes. 

GARNI  ER,  MARIE  JOSEPH  FRANCOIS, 

born  at  St.  Etienne,  July,  1839.  From  1862  to  1866 
he  was  Inspector  and  Prefect  of  the  district  of 
Cholen  (Saigon),  and  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant’s 
rank.  He  was  then  chosen  to  assist  in  the  Ex¬ 
pedition  to  explore  the  Mekong  valley.  It  was  a 
dangerous  and  difficult  work,  in  which  the  leader 
de  Lagree  died;  Garnier  brought  the  expedition 
to  Shanghai  after  two  years  of  travel,  during  which 
4,200  miles  were  geographically  determined  for  the 
first  time.  In  1870  he  received  the  Patron’s  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

He  served  in  the  army  defending  Paris,  1871 ; 
then  returned  to  China  to  prepare  himself  for  travel 
in  Tibet,  but  was  called  to  Cochin-China  to  take 
charge  of  an  expedition  into  Tonkin.  He  fell  into 
an  ambush  and  was  killed,  December  21,  1873. 

GARRISONS,  FOUR.  See  Fo  ur  Garrisons. 

GARRISONS,  MANCHU.  The  Provincial 
garrison  towns  (  &  ^  §1 1$; ,  ko  sheng  chu  fang)  were 
as  follows ;  in  Shansi,  Sui-yuan,  Kuei-hua,  T‘ai- 
yiian  fu ;  in  Shantung,  CITing-chou  fu,  Te-chou; 
in  Honan,  K‘ai-feng  fu ;  in  Kiangsu,  Nanking, 
King-lTou  (Chinkiang)  ;  in  Chekiang,  Hangchow-fu, 
Cha-pffi.;  in  Fukien,  Foochow;  in  Kuangtung, 
Canton ;  in  SsuclTuan,  CITengtu ;  in  Hupei,  Ching- 
chou  fu ;  in  Shensi,  Hsi-an  fu ;  in  Kansu,  Ning-hsia, 
Liang-chou,  Chuang-liang-  Ring ;  with  Urumtsi, 
Barkul,  Ku-clTeng  and  Turfan,  within  the  Kansu 
jurisdiction. 

GASPARD  DE  LA  CROIX  or  DA  CRUZ, 

a  Dominican  priest  who  has  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  missionary  to  arrive  in  China  in  the 
modern  period  of  missions,  and  the  first  of  any 
to  arrive  by  sea.  He  was  a  native  of  Evora.  He 
sailed  for  the  East  Indies  in  1548  with  twelve 
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companions ;  after  building  a  convent  at  Goa  and 
another  at  Malacca,  he  proceeded  to  Cambodja, 
and  at  last  landed  in  China  in  1555-6.  It  is  stated 
that  his  labours  were  not  without  success,  that  he 
passed  several  years  in  China,  having  some  narrow 
escapes  from  death,  and  that  he  was  at  last  driven 
out  by  the  mandarins.  He  returned  to  Portugal 
in  1569,  refused  to  be  made  Bishop  of  Malacca  and 
died  in  1570  in  attending  to  victims1  of  the  plague 
in  Lisbon.  He  left  an  account  of  China,  written  in 
Portuguese,  and  published  in  black-letter  at  Evora 
in  1569-70  under  the  title  Tractado  cm  que  se 
contain  muito  par  estenso  as  causas  da  China  con 
svas  particulari  dades  y  assi  do  Regno  dormuz. 

Mendoza  :  History  of  China,  Introduction, 
Hakluyt  Society,  1853 ;  Andre-Marie  :  Missions 
Dominic  aines. 

GAUBSL,  ANTOINE,  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
was  born  in  Aveyron,  S.  France,  on  July  14,  1689, 
and  reached  China  on  June  28,  1722.  He  took 
Parennin’s  plaee  and  taught  Latin  to  Manchus 
training  for  Russian  interpreterships.  He  trans¬ 
lated  a  life  of  Chengiiis  Khan,  ( Histoire  de  Gen- 
tchiscan,  Paris,  1739),  some  Kang  Annals  (in 
Memoires  concernant  Vhistoire,  .  .  .  des  chinois, 
ch.  xv-xvi),  the  Shu  Ching,  (edited  by  De  Gtjignes, 
Paris,  1770),  and  published  Traite  de  la  Chronologic 
chinoise,  Paris,  1814.  He  also  left  many  manu¬ 
scripts,  some  of  which  have  been  published  by 
Cordier  in  the  T‘oung  Pao. 

Fie  was  scientific,  sound  and  critical  in  all  he 
wrote,  and  De  Gtjignes  considered  him  the  cleverest 
and  most  learned  of  all  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
in  China.  He  died  in  Peking,  July  24,  1759. 

GAUTAMA  J§!i.  The  priestly  name  of 

the  S’akya  family ;  a  name  of  S’akyamtjni. 

GEARY  ACT.  Chinese  immigration  into  the 
United  States  was  forbidden  by  the  Treaty  of 
November  17,  1880,  but  for  some  time  the  law  was 
not  strictly  enforced.  In  May,  1892,  Congress 
voted  an  Act  in  nine  sections  to  prohibit  the  entry 
of  Chinese  and  of  persons  of  Chinese  descent.  This 
Act  is  known  as  the  Geary  Exclusion  Act.  The 
Tsung-li  Yamen  protested  against  a  law  which  was 
oppressive  and  not  in  accordance  with  existing 
treaties.  In  1893  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that 
the  Act  was  a  constitutional  measure,  but  that  it 
wTould  not  be  carried  out  Through  lack  of  funds.’ 

See  Emigration. 

GEESE.  See  Anseres. 

GENERAL  EVANGELICAL  PROTESTANT 

Missionary  Society. 

Headquarters  : — Berlin. 

Entered  China,  1885. 

Works  in  Shantung. 
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This  Society,  sometimes  known  as  the  Weimar 
Mission,  was  formed  on  inter-denominational  lines 
in  Weimar  in  1884.  In  1885,  it  secured  the  well- 
known  missionary  and  sinologue  Dr.  Ernst  Faber 
[q.v.)  formerly  of  the  Rhenish  Mission,  as  its  first 
worker  in  China,  who  at  first  devoted  himself  to 
literary  work  in  Shanghai,  when  he  was  joined  by 
Pastor  P.  Kranz  in  1892.  The  latter  resigned  in 
1902.  When  the  German  government  acquired  the 
territory  of  Kiao  chou  in  1898  Dr.  Faber  removed 
there,  but  died  in  1899,  leaving  Pastor  R.  Wilhelm 
the  sole  representative  of  the  Society.  In  1901, 
a  boys’  school  was  opened,  and  a  Faber  Memorial 
Hospital  was  built.  A  girls’  school  was  opened  in 
1905  under  Miss  H.  Bltjmhardt. 

The  programme  of  this  Society  differs  from 
that  of  most  missions,  in  that  it  does  not  seek  to 
add  another  church  to  the  many  now  existing  in 
China.  It  specializes  in  educational,  literary  and 
philanthropic  work,  and  hands  over  to  other 
Societies  those  Chinese  who  through  its  teaching 
become  Christians. 

The  list  of  Dr.  Faber’s  books  in  English, 
Chinese,  and  German  is  a  long  and  noble  one,  and 
Dr.  Pastor  Wilhelm,  who  in  1911  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  Theologiae  from  Jena  University, 
has  contributed  a  number  of  wTorks,  including 
translations  into  German  of  the  Lun  Yu,  Mencius, 
the  Tao  Te  Ching,  Chuang  Tzu,  Lieh  Tzd  tand 
Chinese  Fairy  Tales,  which  are  all  published,  while 
thfe  Chia  Yu,  Ta  Hsiieh  and  Chung  Yung  arei 
translated  but  not  yet  published. 

In  January,  1917,  the  Mission  reports  : — -  The 
boys’  school  has  now  a  higher  primary  school,  a 
middle  school,  and  a  normal  school  department 
with  a  special  higher  course  in  Chinese  literature 
and  philosophy.  The  number  of  students  is  70 
(before  the  war,  200). 

The  girls’  school  has  a  primary  and  a  middle 
school  course.  The  number  of  pupils  is  20  (before 
the  war,  80). 

The  work  in  Kao-mi  city  which  was  opened  in 
1900,  and  where  a  hospital  and  dispensary  was 
carried  on,  has  been  temporarily  given  over  to  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission. 

Statistics 

Foreign  Missionaries 
Chinese  Assistants  ...  • 

Schools  . 

Scholars  . 

Hospital  . 

GENGHIS  KHAN.  See  Chenghis . 

GENTRY.  See  Shen  Shih . 

GEOLOGY  OF  CHINA,  THE. 

1.  Introduction  and  historical  review. 

Unlike  astronomy,  geology  as  a  science,  was 
quite  unknown  to  the  ancient  Chinese.  Good 
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descriptions  of  many  minerals  and  fossils  are  to 
be  found  in  ancient  Chinese  literature,  for  example, 
tlie  famous  trilobite  Drepanura  was  mentioned  by 
Confucius/  coal  and  most  of  the  commoner  metals 
were  produced  ages  ago  by  miners  with  remarkable 
knowledge  of  the  underground  conditions ;  but  the 
constitution,  structure  and  history  of  the  earth 
were  as  little  understood  in  China  as  in  Europe. 
The  first  qualified  geologist  to  visit  China  was 
Pumpelly,  an  American,  who  made  short  trips  in 
China  and  in  Mongolia;  but  the  real  foundation 
of  the  geology  of  China  was  made  by  von  * 
Richthofen  and  von  Loczy,  whose  great  works 
stand  even  to-day  as  classical  storehouses  of 
geological  information.  Among  the  more  recent 
workers,  Bailey  Willis  and  Blackwelber  in  the 
north,  and  Deprat  and  Mansuy  in  Yunnan  are 
particularly  important,  as  they  collected  much 
detailed  and  precise  stratigraphical  and  palaeonto¬ 
logical  data.  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  the 
north-west  regions  mainly  to  the  Russian  geologists, 
Obrutchov,  Bogdanovitch,  and  Muschketov,  and 
more  recently  to  Futterer.  Finally,  mention  is 
due  to  many  Japanese  publications  which  give 
interesting  information  on  the  mineral  resources. 
The  Chinese  Geological  Survey  was  formally  or¬ 
ganized  in  January,  1916,  though  much  field  work 
had  been  done  before  that  date. 

2  General  structure. 

China  Proper  and  its  dependencies  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  divided  into  seven  geological  divisions  : 
the  North-eastern,  the  Central,  the  Yangtze  Valley, 
the  South-east  Coast,  the  South-west  Borderland, 
the  Tibeto-Turkestan  and  the  Mongolian. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  consists  of  Man¬ 
churia,  Chihli,  Shantung,  Shansi  and  Northern 
Honan.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  approximately 
equal  areas ;  the  one  is  the  alluvial  plain  built  up 
by  the  Liaoho,  the  Peiho  and  the  Huangho ;  the 
other  half  consists  of  mountainous  country  formed 
either  bv  Precambrian  rocks,  as  in  the  Wu'tai 
region,  or  by  palaeozoic  limestone  of  great  thickness, 
as,  for  example,  the  Taihang  range  bordering  the 
great  plain  of  Chihli  and  Honan.  In  or  near 
these  mountains  are  extensive  coal  basins  overlaid 
by  the  younger  red  sandstone  and  loess,  which 
cover  very  wide  areas.  In  this  division  the  effect 
of  lateral  compression  is  usually  not  very  intense 
except  locally,  but  its  chief  features  are  due  to 
normal  faulting  and  relatively  gentle  folding  of 
the  strata. 

Central  China  consists  of  Shensi,  Kansu, 
Southern  Honan,  Northern  Hupei,  and  Anhui. 
It  is  naturally  divided  by  the  Tsinling  range  into 
two  distinct  regions.  North  of  that  range  and 
separated  from  it  by  important  normal  faults, 
extends  the  shale  and  sandstone  region  of  Northern 
Shensi  where  petroleum  occurs  in  several  horizons ; 


to  the  south  is  a  high  massif  chiefly  composed  of 
palaeozoic  limestone  and  deeply  cut  by  the  tribut¬ 
aries  of  the  Yangtze  river.  The '"Tsinling  range 
itself  is  a  continuation  of  the  Middle  Kunlun ;  it 
is  characterised  by  abundance  of  igneous  intrusions 
which  greatly  metamorphosed  all  the  intensely 
folded  sedimentary  beds,  including  perhaps  part 
of  the  Jurassic  formation.  Great  masses  of 
crystalline  and  gneissic  rocks  extend  far  into 
Southern  Honan  and  Northern  Anhui. 

The  Yangtze  valley  division,  as  the  name 
implies,  coincides  more  or  less  with  the  valley  of 
the  Yangtze  river.  Its  western  end  includes  the 
Bed  Basin  of  Szechwan,  the  boundaries  of  which 
corresponds  roughly  with  the  political  province  of 
that  name.  It  is  a  vast  basin  surrounded  at  the 
periphery  by  massive  limestone,  the  age  of  which 
ranges  from  Ordovician  to  Permian.  The  interior 
of  the  basin  is  filled  up  by  sandstones  of  great 
thickness,  through  which  the  Jurassic  coal  and 
the  older  formations  crop  out  along  certain  anti¬ 
clines  and  faults.  To  the  south  and  the  east  we 
have  the  provinces  of  Kueichow,  Hunan,  and 
Kiangsi,  and  Southern  Anhui  and  Kiangsu,  situated 
chiefly  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Yangtze  river. 
Here  sedimentary  rocks  from  Permian  to  Cambrian 
in  age,  are  gently  folded  into  anticlines  and 
synclines  largely  dissected  by  numerous  and  im¬ 
portant  rivers.  Considerable  coalfields  exist  in 
this  region,  extending  from  the  north-west  margin 
of  Chekiang  south-westward  into  Southern  Anhui, 
Northern  Kiangsi  and  Eastern  Hunan;  between 
the  coalfields,  Palaeozoic  limestone  and  Precambrian 
phyllite  or  schist  also  occur  over  wide  areas.  In 
Western  Kueichow,  marine  Triassic  with  inter - 
bedded  coal  series  form  great  undulating  plateaus. 

The  South-east  Coast  includes  Chekiang,  Fu¬ 
kien,  and  Kuangtung.  It-  is  on  the  whole  a 
mountainous  country  with  fjord-like  valleys  run¬ 
ning  right  into  the  sea,  indicating  that  sinking  of 
the  land  has  been  taking  place.  Fringes  of  islands 
of  the  same  geological  constitution  as  the  mainland 
point  to  the  same  conclusion.  Except  the  Sikiang 
delta,  (which  is  made  up  of  recent  alluvium), 
granite,  gneiss  and  younger  porphyries  are  the 
characteristic  rocks  of  this  region,  though  palaeo¬ 
zoic  coal  still  occurs  in  isolated  places. 

The  South-west  Borderland  runs  from  Western 
Szechwan  into  Yunnan  and  Kuangsi.  Except  in 
the  last  province,  where  the  palaeozoic  limestone 
is  only  moderately  folded,  lateral  compression  left 
very  important  marks  on  the  landscape.  In  Yunnan 
the  sedimentary  rocks  varying  from  Triassic  to 
Cambrian  are  all  intensely  folded  and  sheered, 
whilst  the  Szechwan-Tibetan  borderland  is  formed 
chiefly  by  palaeozoic  and  metamorphic  rocks  with 
numerous  granitic  intrusions.  Coal  occurs  in 
several  horizons  from  Upper  Permian  to  Middle 
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Carboniferous,  but  owing  to  the  deep  folding  and 
frequent  overthrusts,  good  workable  basins  are 
comparatively  rare. 

The  last  two  divisions  both  lie  outside  China 
Proper,  but  they  differ  widely  in  their  character. 
The  Mongolian  Highland  consists  almost  entirely 
of  metamorphic  and  gneissic  rocks,  with  only  here 
and  there  isolated  patches  of  Palaeozoic  formation 
and  Jurassic  coal  basins.  Its  southern  boundary 
is  formed  by  faults  of  enormous  magnitude  separat¬ 
ing  it  from  North-eastern  and  Central  China  and 
Turkestan ;  thus  it  forms  a  great  block  extending 
from  Dsungaria  to  Manchuria.  The  Tibeto-Turk- 
estan  division,  on  the  other  hand,  is  characterized 
by  the  great  folded  mountain  ranges  of  Central 
Asia;  the  Tienshan,  the  Nanshan,  the  Kunlun 
and  the  Himalaya  form  parallel  ranges  cutting 
across  the  country  in  the  East-west  direction.  The 
sedimentary  formations  consist  of  Tertiary  sand¬ 
stone,  Jurassic  coal,  and  limestone  and  shale  from 
Permian  to  Silurian  in  age,  all  of  which  are  in¬ 
tensely  folded,  the  lower  Palaeozoic  beds  being  much 
metamorphosed  by  intrusive  granites. 

3  S  tratigragthy  and  geological  history . 

In  China,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  Archean  group  underlying  the  whole  sediment¬ 
ary  sequence  consists  of  gneisses  with  abundant 
intrusions  of  igneous  rocks.  The  famous  mountain 
of  Taishan  in  Shantung  is  the  typical  locality, 
hence  the  system  is  called  the  Taishan  complex. 
Pocks  of  undoubted  sedimentary  origin  occur  first 
in  the  Algonkian,  which  is  composed  of  different 
kinds  of  schists  and  phyllites  interbedded  with 
quartzite  and  marble.  In  Northern  China  this 
metamorphic  series  was  first  described  by  von 
.Richthofen  and  after  him  by  Bailey  Willis, 
under  the  name  of  the  Wutai  system,  from  the 
typical  locality  in  Northern  Shansi.  Above  it 
is  the  Huto  system  of  Willis,  consisting  of  two 
series  :  the  lower  one  is  composed  of  quartzite,  but 
the  upper  of  a  thick  limestone  containing  num¬ 
erous  flint  concretions.  This  limestone  is  not 
metamorphosed,  but  its  Precambrian  age  is  well 
established  by  its  stratigrapliical  relation  and  the 
complete  absence  of  fossils. 

The  presence  of  fossil  remains  begins  with  the 
Cambrian.  In  the  north-eastern  provinces  the 
typical  Cambrian  formation  is  represented  by  two 
stages ;  the  Manto  shale  and  sandstone  and  the 
Kiulung  limestone  which  is  often  oolitic  and 
conglomeratic.  In  both,  trilobites  are  extremely 
abundant.  Similar  fossils  have  been  found  in 
Eastern  Yunnan  in  psamitic  rocks  of  dominantly 
yellowish  red  colour.  Again,  the  Yunnan  Cambrian 
differs  from  the  contemporaneous  deposits  of 
North-eastern  China  in  its  smaller  thickness, 
showing  that  the  Cambrian  seas  in  the  south-west 
were  not  so  tranquil  and  constant  as  in  the  more 


northern  part  of  China.  From  Cambrian  to 
Ordovician  the  relation  between  land  and  sea  was 
not  much  altered,  as  the  deposits  of  the  two 
periods  are  always  conformable  and  closely  similar 
in  petrographical  character.  While  in  Yunnan 
the  Ordovician  is  represented  by  psamitic  beds  of 
small  thickness,  it  forms  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  and 
in  the  north  massive  and  pure  limestone  almost 
1,000  metres  thick.  Different  names  have  been 
given  to  this  important  formation ;  for  instance, 
in  the  north  it  is  known  as  the  Tsinan  limestone, 
but  it  is  termed  Kisinling  limestone  in  the  middle 
Yangtze  basin. 

After  the  Ordovician  period  conditions  became 
widely  different  in  the  different  parts  of  China. 
Whilst  the  north-eastern  provinces  were,  at  the 
end  of  Ordovician  time,  already  uplifted  by 
epirogenetic  movement  to  form  a  low  land  on  which 
neither  erosion  nor  sedimentation  was  very  active, 
marine  deposition  continued  uninterrupted  in  the 
Yangtze  Valley  and  in  the  south-west.  That  there 
was  no  break  in  sedimentation  between  the  Ordo¬ 
vician  and  the  Gotland  ian,  is  well  proved  by 
such  beds  as  the  Szetien  graptolite  shale  in  western 
Yunnan,  and  the  green  shale  of  Northern  Szechwan 
which  contains  Or  this  calligramma  in  the  lower 
part  and  Or  this  hour  char  dii  in  the  upper  horizon. 
From  Gotlandian  to  Devonian  the  strata  still 
continued  conformably,  with  similar  phases,  though 
the  fossil  fauna  gradually  changed.  Indeed,  the 
Devonian  fossils  from  Eastern  Yunnan,  Western 
Szechwan,  Northern  Shensi  and  Kansu  are  among 
the  best  known  palaeozoic  fauna  of  China.  They 
show  clearly  the  great  extension  of  marine  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  period.  How  far  the  Devonian 
sea  extended  in  the  south-east  direction  is  a 
question  which  has  not  been  settled;  the  Nanking 
sandstone  beds,  underlying  the  Sihia  limestone 
with  Lower  Carboniferous  corals,  and  overlying 
the  Ordovician  limestone  with  Asaphus  expansus, 
are  completely  barren  of  fossils. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  the  continent,  which 
had  emerged  from  wrater  at  the  end  of  the  Ordo¬ 
vician  period,  received  no  deposits  until  the  Upper 
Carboniferous  time,  when  plant  life  flourished  on 
the  low  land  which  was  only  occasionally  invaded 
by  the  Carboniferous  seas,  in  which  thin  limestone 
beds  were  deposited  in  interstratification  with  coal¬ 
bearing  formations.  In  the  other  parts  as  a  ride 
the  marine  phases  were  much  longer.  Marine 
fossils  of  Lower  Carboniferous  age  have  been  found 
in  widely  separated  localities,  such  as  Kiangsu, 
Hupei,  Szechwan,  Yunnan  and  the  north-eastern 
provinces.  After  a  temporary  regression  giving 
place  to  deposition  of  Middle  Carboniferous  coal 
series,  marine  water  came  over  again  to  develop  a 
thick  limestone  formation,  with  which  may  be 
identified  more  or  less  correctly  the  Wushan,  the 
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Kitau,  and  the  Fusulina  limestone  of  the  different 
authors.  Above  it  the  Permo-carboniferous  coal 
series  which  is  especially  important  in  Southern 
Anhui  and  Northern  Kiangsi,  attests  another 
marine  regression,  to  which  quickly  succeeded  a 
Permian  transgression  forming  another  series  of 
limestone.  The  marine  phase  seems  to  be  quite 
continuous  from  Upper  Carboniferous  to  Permian 
in  Yunnan. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Palaeozoic  era  a 
general  emergence  took  place  throughout  the  whole 
of  China,  though  the  way  in  which  this  was  effected 
was  different  in  the  different  provinces.  The 
elevation  of  the  north-eastern  part  was  definite  in 
Permo-carboniferous  time,  and  no  later  marine 
sediments  have  ever  been  deposited.  In  Kansu  and 
Kokonor  the  marine  phase  still  quietly  continued 
from  Permian  into  Triassic.  In  Yunnan,  Triaissic 
beds  of  marine  origin  containing  Myophoria  and 
T  rachyceras  overlie  unconformably  the  Palaeozoic 
series. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Jurassic  period  the 
Chinese  continent  was  definitely  established. 
Marine  water  made  no  more  incursions,  but 
numerous  and  large  inland  basins  were  formed, 
giving  rise  to  extensive  mesozoic  coalfields  which 
are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  provinces. 

Deposits  younger  than  Jurassic  consist  of 
conglomerate,  shale  and  sandstone  of  continental 
origin,  the  last  being  predominant.  The  prevalent 
colour  is  red,  indicating  perhaps  a  dry  climate. 
This  red  sandstone  series  is  extremely  extensive ; 
it  forms  the  Red  Basin  of  Szechwan,  the  plateau  of 
Northern  Shensi,  and  the  “Ueberkohlensandstein” 
of  Central  Shansi,  as  well  as  isolated  hills  in  the 
Yangtze  Valley.  It  may  probably  be  correlated 
with  the  so-called  Gobi  formation  in  Kansu,  Turk¬ 
estan  and  Mongolia,  which  is  known  to  be  Ter¬ 
tiary  ;  but  owing  to  the  complete  absence  of 
palaeontological  evidence  such  identification  is  still 
very  uncertain.  In  northern  Chihli  the  red  series 
is  overlaid  by  volcanic  porphyritic  rocks. 

As  already  suggested,  the  Post-jurassic  series 
indicates  a  prevalent  arid  climate.  This  condition 
seems  to  have  continued  well  into  recent  times, 
for  it  is  under  such  conditions  that  the  characteristic 
formation  of  the  loess  has  been  deposited.  The 
loess  is  a  yellowish  loam  with  a  peculiar  vertical 
cleavage  and  usually  without  distinct  bedding 
planes.  The  origin  of  this  deposit  has  been  the 
subject  of  some  discussion,  but  now  von  Richt¬ 
hofen’s  idea  that  it  was  mainly  due  to  wind  action 
is  generally  accepted  with  some  slight  modifications. 
It  is  found  both  on  mountains  and  in  the  valleys, 
covering  up  older  rocks  irrespective  of  their  age. 
The  deposition  of  loess  probably  began  in  Eocene 
time,  but  as  can  be  seen  everywhere  in  Northern 
China,  it  is  being  taken  up  and  redeposited  by  the 


wind  even  at  the  present  time.  Besides  the  loess 
there  are  many  isolated  deposits  of  conglomerate, 
sandstone  or  clay,  mostly  lacustrine  in  origin,  the 
age  of  which  cannot  be  older  than  late  Tertiary. 

The  most  important  Quaternary  deposit  is  the 
delta  alluvium  which  forms  a  national  economic 
factor  in  enabling  the  very  dense  population  to 
produce  rich  cereal  ciops.  Scientifically  the  form¬ 
ation  of  deltas  tias  prevented  the  invasion  of  the 
sea  on  a  sinking  coast,  for  there  are  clear  indications, 
such  as  the  drowned  valleys  and  the  fringing 
islands,  that  the  Chinese  coast  has  been  subsiding ; 
the  growth  of  the  mighty  deltas  has  been  able  to 
keep  pace  with,  and,  in  places,  to  overtake,  the 
slow  movement  of  secular  sinking. 

4  Literature. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the 
literature,  but  the  more  important  works  are  the 
following  : — - 

Pumpelly  :  Geological  Researches  in  China, 
Mongolia  and  Japan,  1367 ;  von  Richthofen  : 
China,  5  vols.,  1877;  Muschketov  :  Turkestan, 
(in  Russian),  1886 ;  Bogdanowitch  :  Einige  Bern  eric  - 
ungen  ueber  das  system  des  Kuenlun,  and  several 
other  papers,  mostly  in  Russian,  1892-1895 ;  von 
Loczy  :  Die  wissenschciftliche  Ergebnisse  der  Reise- 
des  Crafen  Bela  Szechenyi  in  Ostasien,  3  vols., 
1893-1899;  Obrutchov  :  Centred  Asia,  Nanshan  and 
Northern  China,  2  vols.,  (in  Russian),  1892-1894; 
Futterer  :  Durch  Asien,  1902 ;  Leclere  :  Etude 
geologigue  et  miniere  des  Provinces  chinoises 
voisines  du  Tonkin,  1902;  Bailey  Willis  and 
Blackwelder  :  Researches  in  China,  3  vols.,  1907; 
Lantenois  :  Resultats  de  la  Mission  geologigue  et 
miniere  au  Yunnan  meridional ,  1907 ;  Yokoyama  : 
Plant  Fossils  from  China,  1907 ;  Deprat  and 
Manstjy  :  Etude  geologigue  du  Yunnan  oriental, 
1912;  Yabe  :  Fossil  Corals  from  China,  Korea  and 
Japan ;  Coggin  Brown  :  Contribution  to  the 
Geology  of  the  Province  of  Yunnan,  1912. 

[W.H.W.] 

GEOUGEN,  the  name  found  in  Gibbon  foy 
Ju-jen  or  Juan-juan,  (q.v.). 

GERBSLLON,  JEAN  FRANCOIS,  m 

Chang  C  Id  eng,  a  Jesuit  Father,  born  at  Verdun, 
June  11,  1654,  died  at  Peking,  March  22,  1707.  He 
arrived  in  China  in  1687  and  in  Peking  in  February 
of  the  next  year.  He  learned  Manchu  very  quickly 
and,  with  Pereyra,  was  employed  by  K‘ang  Hsi 
as  interpreter  in  the  matter  of  the  Nipchou 
(Nertchinsk)  Treaty  of  1689.  He  prepared  Ele- 
menta  linguae  Tartaricae. 

GERMAN  CHINA  ALLIANCE.  See  China 
Inland  Mission. 

GERMAN  MISSIONS  (Roman  Catholic). 
See  Society  du  Verbe  Divin  de  Steyl. 
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GILL 


GERMAN  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA  are 

of  course  only  recent.  Germany’s  determination 
to  look  after  her  own  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
is  treated  under  Protectorate  of  Missions .  In  1895 
she  joined  with  France  and  Russia  to  prohibit  the 
cession  of  Liao-tung  to  Japan.  Three  years  later 
she  sent  the  ‘mailed  fist’  and  occupied  Tsingtao 
and  in  1900  made  the  other  unhappy  and 
much-quoted  utterance  about  no  Chinese  daring 
again  ‘to  look  askance  at  a  German.’  Because  of 
the  assassination  of  the  German  Minister  it  was 
the  German  von  Waldersee  who  commanded  all 
the  Allies’  forces  during  the  Boxer  troubles. 

A  few  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War,  Tsingtau  and  all  that  pertained  to  it 
was  clean  lost  to  Germany ;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1917  China  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  her, 
and  declared  war  on  August  14. 

In  spite  of  the  overbearing  attitude  of  Germany 
it  must  be  recognized  that  China  has  had  useful 
lessons  in  the  rise  and  prosperity  of  Tsingtao ;  in 
the  road-making  and  afforestation  round  that  place ; 
in  the  railway  taken  through  the  province  and  the 
working  of  coal-mines ;  and  in  the  German  pro¬ 
motion  of  education.  With  all  drawbacks,  these 
things  have  been  a  distinct  gain  to  the  Chinese. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Ministers 
who  have  represented  Germany  at  Peking. 

Graf  Eulenburg,  1861  (special  Mission). 

Herr  von  Rehfuss,  30th  November  1872 — 9th  April 
1873. 

Herr  von  Brandt,  21st  March  1875 — 28th  March 
1893. 

Freiherr  Schenk  zu  Schweinsberg,  13th  July  1893 
— 23rd  June  1896. 

Herr  von  Heyking,  15th  August  1896 — 1st  June 

1899. 

Freiherr  von  Ketteler,  29th  June  1899— 20th  June 

1900. 

Freiherr  Mumm  von  Schwarzenstein,  19th  July 
1900— 24th  April  1906. 

Graf  von  Rex,  25th  December  1906 — 25tli  March 
1911. 

Herr  von  Haxthatjsen,  15th  August  1911 — 3rd 
June  1914. 

Herr  von  IJintze,  18th  January  1915. 

GERMAN  WOMEN’S  MISSIONARY  UNION. 

See  China  Inland  Mission. 

GHISLAIN,  JEAN  JOSEPH,  a  priest  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Mission,  that  is,  a  Lazarist,. 
sent  with  Pere  Ratjx  and  the  Frere  Charles  Paris 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Jesuits  at  Peking  when  the 
Society  of  Jesus  was  suppressed  in  1773.  He  was 
born  at  Salles,  diocese  of  Cambrai,  on  May  5,  1751, 
and  died  on  August  12,  1812. 


GH03,  a  peculiar  variant  of  £jos,s’  ( q.v .)  used 
in  The  Fan-qui  in  China  by  C.  T.  Downing,  1838 ; 
it  occurs  as  ghos -paper,  ghos-pidgeon,  ghos-house, 

etc. 

GILD,  an  alternative  spelling  for  Guild ,  (q.v.). 

GILES,  HERBERT  ALLEN,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  of  sinologues,  was  born  on  December  8,  1845, 
and  became  student-interpreter  in  H.B.M.  Consular 
Service  in  China  in  February,  1867.  After  occupy¬ 
ing  various  posts  he  retired  as  Consul  at  Ningpo 
in  April  1891.  He  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Chinese  at  Cambridge  University  in  1897,  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  Sir  Thomas  Wade.  He  has  the  honorary 
degrees  of  M.A.  (Cantab.)  and  LL.D.  (Aberdeen); 

He  has  always  been  a  keen  controversialist,  and 
has  dealt  ruthlessly  with  all  that  he  considered 
false  scholarship  in  Chinese  studies.  Much  amuse¬ 
ment  as  well  as  instruction  may  be  got  from  the 
perusal  of  his  ‘sparring’  with  Parker  and  other 
sinologues  in  the  pages  of  the  China  Review  and 
elsewhere. 

Two  of  his  sons,  Bertram  and  Lancelot,  are 
H.B.M.  Consuls  in  China,  while  another,  Lionel, 
is  keeper  of  Oriental  Books  and  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  following  list  of  his  works  is  complete 
except  fcr  articles  in  reviews,  etc.,  not  republished. 

Strange  Stories  from  a  Chinese  Studio;  Gems 
of  Chinese  Literature ;  Historic  China;  Chucing 
Tzu , — Mystic ,  Moralist  and  Social  Reformer  J 
Chinese  Sketches;  Records  of  the  Buddhistic 
Kingdoms ;  Remains  of  Lao  Tzu;  From  Swcitow  to 
Canton  Overland ;  Chinese  Poetry  in  English  Verse; 
History  of  Chinese  Literature ;  China  and  the 
Chinese;  Chinese  Pictorial  Art;  Adversaria  Sinica; 
Religions  of  Ancient  China;  Chinese  Fairy  Tales; 
The  Civilization  of  China;  China  and  the  Manchus; 
A  Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary ;  Catalogue  of 
the  Wade  Library;  Freemasonry  in  China;  and 
several  aids  to  the  study  of  the  language.  The 
greatest  of  his  works  is  the  Chines  e-English 
Dictionary ,  of  which  the  second  edition  was  issued 
in  1912.  For  English  scholars  this  great  dictionary 
has  practically  superseded  all  others. 

GILL,  Y/SLLIAM  JOHN,  was  born  at  Banga¬ 
lore  in  India  in  1843,  and  obtained  his  commission  in 
the  Royal  Engineers  in  1864.  After  serving  some 
years  in  India  he  inherited  a  handsome  fortune  and 
proceeded  to  indulge  his  passion  for  exploration. 
He  first  travelled  in  Persia,  and  read  an  account 
of  the  journey  to  the  British  Association  :  it  was 
published  in  the  Geographical  Magazine  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  1874.  He  then  stood  thrice  for  parliament 
but  was  not  elected.  He  next  took  a  trip  in  N. 
Chihli  and  Liaotung.  Then  he  went  to  Ssuch’uan 
with  Baber,  travelled  into  N.  SsuclTuan  alone 
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where  no  European  had  penetrated  before,  then  in 
company  with  Mr.  (General)  Mesny  to  Batang, 
Ta-li  fui  and  Bhamo,  where  he  arrived  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1877.  For  the  geographical  value  of  his  work 
he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geograph¬ 
ical  Society  and  another  a  year  later  from  the 
Paris  Geographical  Society.  In  1880  appeared  his 
book  The  River  of  Golden  Sand,  a  very  fine  book, 
but  not  representing  the  scientific  value  of  his  work  : 
that  may  be  better  seen  in  the  report  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  xlviii.  He  made  two  other  journeys,  in 
Afghanistan  and  in  Tripoli,  while  on  leave ;  he  was 
then  sent  on  special  service  with  special  rank  to 
Egypt'.  In  the  Sinai  peninsula  he  and  Professor 
Palmer  were  murdered  by  Bedouins,  August  11, 
1882. 

Bretschneider  :  History  of  European  Botani¬ 
cal  Discoveries;  Yule  :  The  Times,  October  31,  1882. 

GILMOUR,  JAMES,  the  “apostle  of  Mon¬ 
golia,”  was  born  near  Glasgow  in  1843.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  University  there  in  1867,  studied 
theology  at  Cheshunt  College,  and  was  sent  to 
China  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1870. 
The  L.M.S.  had  decided  to  re-open  its  early  work 
among  the  Buriats  in  N.W.  Mongolia,  which  had 
been  forbidden  in  1841  by  the  Czar ;  and  Gilmour 
aspired  to  undertake  this  task.  China  was  in  a 
bad  state  when  he  arrived ;  the  massacre  of  Tien¬ 
tsin  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  June,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  Government  was  most 
unfriendly,  but  Gilmour,  after  a  short  stay  in 
Peking,  where  he  began  the  study  of  Chinese  and 
Mongolian,  started  off  with  a  Russian  merchant  on 
a  trip  from  Ivalgan  to  Kiachta.  From  August, 
1870  to  November,  1871  he  travelled  incessantly, 
sharing  Mongol  tent-life,  and  learning  the  language. 
In  April,  1872,  he  went  to  the  agricultural 
Mongols  north-east  of  Peking,  but  decided  that  as 
they  spoke  Chinese,  they  could  be  evangelized  by 
missionaries  from  Peking,  and  from  that  time  he 
devoted  himself  to  work  on  the  Plain.  He  married 
in  1874,  and  his  wife  shared  his  wanderings  and 
privations  till  her  death  in  1885.  After  that  event, 
he  worked  alone  until  almost  the  close  of  his  life. 
He  died  in  Tientsin  in  1891,  of  typhus  fever. 
His  end  was  undoubtedly  hastened  by  his  privat¬ 
ions. 

Though  much  beloved  and  respected  by  the 
Mongols,  to  whose  bodies  and  souls  he  ministered 
with  the  greatest  ardour,  he  died  without  having 
baptized  one  of  them  ;  but  his  work  laid  firm  found¬ 
ations  for  others  to  build  on.  He  wrote  Among 
the  Mongols,  a  sincere  and  simple  account  of  his 
experiences.  Of  this  book  the  Spectator  said, 
“Robinson  Crusoe  has  turned  missionary;  has 
lived  years  in  Mongolia  and  written  a  book  about 
it.” 


Lovett  :  James  Gilmour  of  Mongolia,  1892 ; 
Chinese  Recorder  :  vol.  xxii. 

G  S  N  G A  L .  See  Jingal. 

G I  MGER,  Zingiber  officinale,  |f  chiang,  is 
grown  in  the  hilly  districts  in  the  north  west  of 
Kuangtung,  where  there  are  extensive  plantations, 
and  at  Shiuhing.  In  parts  of  the  West  River 
della  the  crop  succeeds  rice. 

It  is  also  grown  all  over  Ssuch‘uan,  and  in 
the  central  provinces,  and  is  much  eaten  in  the 
green  state  as  a  condiment  and  corrective.  That 
grown  in  the  southern  provinces  is  much  less 
mucilaginous  than  the  product  of  the  Yangtze  valley, 
■and  therefore  much  better  adapted  for  making 
preserves  and  sweetmeats.  Preserved  ginger,  most 
of  which  is  from  Canton,  is  called  Tlang-chiang 
I®  H  )  Ene  taste  is  inferior  to  West  Indian  ginger. 
As  a  drug  ginger  is  used  to  stimulate  digestion,  to 
quiet  nausea,  and  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery, 
and  dried  ginger  is  used  for  constipation,  urinary 
difficulties,  etc.  The  export  in  1916  was,-  Pels. 
64,065,  value  Tls.  201,306. 

GINSEMG  :  Pcinax  ginseng;  Ail  jen  shen,  is 
the  medicine  par  excellence,  the  dernier  ressort  when 
all  other  drugs  fail.  It  was  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  Emperor  and  his  household,  and  conferred  by 
Imperial  favour  upon  high  and  useful  officials  when 
they  had  a  serious  breakdown  in  health.  It  was 
obligatory  for  Governors  to  have  some  of  the  best 
quality  on  hand  for  sale  at  some  hundreds  of  taels 
per  ounce ;  the  Co-hong  also  had  to  undertake  the 
sale  of  it,  and  was  thus  kept  in  debt  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  principal  Chinese  name  is  derived  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  human  form.  The  genuine 
ginseng  of  Manchuria,  whence  the  largest  supplies 
are  derived — in  the  remote  mountains — consists  of  a 
stem  from  which  the  leaves  spring,  of  a  central 
root,  and  of  two  roots  branching  off.  The  roots 
are  covered  with  rings,  from  which  the  age  is 
ascertained,  and  the  precious  qualities  are  increased 
by  age.  In  the  time  of  Tao  Ivuanc  ginseng  was  on 
the  verge  of  extinction  and  its  collection  was 
forbidden  by  Imperial  decree.  It  is  cultivated, 
but  this  kind  is  less  valuable  than  the  wild  root. 
With  a  view  to  giving  a  false  appearance  of  age 
hairs  are  tied  round  the  roots,  but  a  practised 
eye  can  detect  the  deception.  (A7 e  well  wan g  Customs 
Report,  1865).  In  1891  Korean  ginseng  was  worth 
Tls.  10-14  per  catty.  Sometimes  roots  of  special 
goodness  are  worth  Tls.  250  per  catty ;  the  usual 
price  for  native  ginseng  was  Tls.  80.  There  was 
at  one  time  a  large  importation  of  American  ginseng, 
but  this  has  now  ceased.  The  importation  in  1916 
was  worth  Tls.  3,761,505,  and  the  export  "was  pels. 
85,213,  value  Hk.Tls.  219,370. 
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GOES 


GSNLJNG  COLLEGE,  a  Union  College  for 
Women  for  the  Yangtze  Valley,  situated  at  Nan¬ 
king.  of  which  city  Ginling  ^  JK|  chin  ling,  or 
Golden  Ridge  is  an  old  classical  name.  Five 
Mission  Boards  co-operate  in  the  College,  viz.,  the 
A.P.M.  (North)  and  the  Women’s  Boards  of  each 
of  the  following  American  Missions  :  Northern 
Baptists  and  Methodists,  Southern  Methodists,  and 
the  Foreign  Christian  Mission.  Work  was  begun  in 
September  1915,  in  temporary  quarters,  (a  large 
official  residence  having  been  rented)  with  a  Faculty 
consisting  of  four  foreigners  and  four  Chinese ;  and 
a  nucleus  of  10  students.  There,  are,  however,  fifteen 
or  more  Christian  Girls’  High  Schools  in  the 
Yangtze  Valley  which  will  act  as  feeders  for  the 
College  and  preparations  are  being  made  for 
Normal  and  other  courses  in  addition  to  these  in 
Philosophy  and  Science  now  running.  The  College 
is  likely  to  have  a  great  future.  The  President  is 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Thurston  B.S.  ;  and  the  Trustees 
are  the  same  as  for  the  University  of  Nanking. 

GIORO  or  CHIQRO,  the  Manchu  surname  of 
the  rulers  of  the  CITing  dynasty.  The  remote 
ancestor  of  the  Manchu  chieftains  is  supposed  to 
have  had  the  name  Aisin  Gioro  or  ‘Golden  race’ ; 
hence  the  title  of  the  Chin  or  Kin  (golden)  dynasty 
of  the  12th  century.  The  term  is  used  for  members 
of  collateral  branches  of  the  Imperial  family,  who 
are  distinguished  by  a  red  girdle.  Hence  in  common 
Chinese  they  are  called  ‘Red  girdles’ ;  the  proper 
Chinese  designation  is  Chiieh  lo  ^ff§  . 

G I  QUEL,  PROSPER  MAR  \  E,  a  French  naval 
officer,  employed  in  the  Chinese  Customs,  who  got 
together  a  French-Chinese  force  of  400  men  in  the 
time  of  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebellion  and  did  very  good 
work  with  it.  It  grew  to  1,500  men.  In  1866  he  was 
appointed  to  establish  the  Arsenal  at  Foochow  with 
the  title  of  Director. 

He  was  the  only  foreigner  besides  Gordon  to 
receive  the  honour  of  the  Yellow  Riding- Jacket. 

GLASS.  There  are  two  Chinese  terms  for 
glass,  (i),  liu  li  or  pi  liu  li  Uplift  an  early 

transcription  of  the  Sanskrit  vaidurya  or  Pali 
velurya,  probably  meaning  rock-crystal.  This  term 
is  in  the  Shuo  Wen.  (ii),  Po  li  ^  3^ ,  which  tran¬ 
scribes  in  a  contracted  form  the  Sanskrit  spahtiha, 
rock-crystal.  This  word  dates  from  the  fifth 
century  a.d.  Liu  li  is  used  for  opaque  glass  of  all 
colours,  including  glazes  and  enamels ;  po  li  is 
the  term  for  ordinary  transparent  glass.  China 
received  glass  from  the  West  about  a.d.  110, 
chiefly  from  Alexandria.  The  art  of  making  it, 
according  to  Chinese  histories,  was  introduced 
overland  into  Shansi  and  by  sea  to  Nanking,  early 
in  the  fifth  century.  The  industry  has  been 
carried  on  ever  since.  In  modern  times  the  chief 
producing  centre  has  been  Po-shan  in  Shantung. 


It  is  also  made  in  the  Kuantung  leased  territory. 
In  glass-cutting  the  Chinese  have  excelled. 

Hirth  and  Rockhill  :  Chau  Ju-hua,  p.  227 ; 
Bus h ell  :  Chinese  Art,  vol.  ii ;  T‘oung  Pao,  1891. 

GQAT3K8  NS.  The  trade  in  untanned  goatskins 
arose  through  the  disturbance  in  the  New  York 
market  created  b}^  the  war  between  Chile  and  Peru 
in  1880.  Agents  were  sent  to  China  among  other 
places,  and  through  them  hints  were  obtained  as 
to  the  preparation  of  skins,  and  the  local  custom  of 
drying  them  in  the  sun  was  discovered  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  ill  success  of  experimental  shipments 
made  previously.  These  skins  are  used  for  boot 
tops  and  also  for  bookbinding.  Tanned  skins  and 
rugs  are  also  exported,  and  the  trade  has  grown  to 
enormous  proportions,  nearly  ten  million  pieces  of 
all  kinds  having  of  late  been  exported  in  one  year. 
The  skins  are  used  as  floor  and  carriage  rugs  and 
as  imitation  furs,  the  longer  and  more  wiry  hairs 
being  plucked  out.  The  best  skins  are  found  in 
the  west.  Their  quality  gradually  deteriorates  as 
their  place  of  origin  lies  further  east.  They  came 
from  Shensi,  Honan,  Anhui,  Hupei,  and  Shantung, 
but  a  strong  trade  has  sprung  up  more  recently  in 
SsuehTian  skins,  and  Kueichou  and  Kiangsu  also 
supply  a  limited  number.  In  the  Great  Plain 
almost  every  peasant  group  possesses  several  goats. 

The  proportions  of  the  export  trade  at  the  most 
recent  date  are  as  follows  :  Tientsin,  43  per  cent.  ; 
Chungking,  24;  Hankow,  18;  Ichang  and  Shanghai, 
5  to  7  per  cent.  One  of  the  chief  markets  is 
Pochow,  Anhui;  the  trade  is  in  some  districts  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mahommedans. 

The  export  in  1916  was  untanned  skins  9,888,271 
pieces,  value  Tls.  5,466,044 ;  tanned  skins  494,771 
pieces,  value  Tls.  485,729.  Customs  Reforts. 

GOBI  ho  pi  (desert),  a  name  for  Mongolia, 

also  called  Sha  mo,  fP$L  (sandy  waste),  and  Han.  hai 
Jp:  (rainless  sea).  The  name  is  especially  applied 

to  the  lowest  part  of  the  Mongolian  tableland, 
which  is  almost  entirely  a  stony  and  sandy  desert. 
The  Gobi  Desert  has  an  altitude  of  two  thousand  or 
three  thousand  feet,  and  undulates  with  hills  of 
one  hundred  to  eleven  hundred  feet  high.  Sfee 
Mongolia ;  Han  Hai. 

GOD  OF  LITERATURE.  See  Wen  Ti. 

GO  DOWN;  a  warehouse,  from  Malay  gadang 
or  gedong. 

GOES,  BENOST  DE,  a  Brother  in  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  was  born  in  1562.  He  was  a  soldier  in 
India  till  he  entered  the  Society  in  1588,  and  was 
ordered  to  explore  the  land-route  to  Peking.  Start* 
ing  from  Agra  in  October,  1602,  he  reached  Yarkand 
in  eleven  months,  after  incredible  hardships.  He 
stayed  there  a  year,  then  towards  the  end  of  1605 
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reached  Su  chow  'ffj  in  Kansn.  Mohammedans 
there  told  him  the  Jesuits  were  in  Peking,  and  he 
sent  to  let  Ricci  know  of  his  arrival.  P.  Ricci 
sent  Fr.  Fernandez  to  his  succour,  but  he  reached 
Su  chow  only  a  few  weeks  before  de  Goes  died, 
probably  poisoned  by  Mohammedans,  in  April,  1607. 

Bbucker,  Benoit  de  Goes,  ( Etudes  religieuses, 
1879). 

GOH.  See  Wei 

GOLDEN  LILIES  A  poetical  term  for 

a  woman’s  bound  feet ;  said  to  date  from  Tung- 
hun  Hou  3f|‘Pr$|A.D.  500,  who  said  of  his  dancing 
concubine,  ‘Every  step  makes  a  lily  grow.’  See 
Footbinding. 

GOLDEN  HORDE.  See  Chin  dynasty. 

GOLDEN  ORCHID  SOCIETY.  See  Secret 

Sects. 

GOLDFISH,  Cyprinus  ciuratus  or  Ccirassius 
auratus  Linn.  $$j  chi  yii,  §)•  fa  fu  yii,  &  M. 
chin  yii.  There  is  a  large  number  of  varieties  to 
be  found  all  over  China,  with  great  variety  of 
names.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  gold-coloured 
fish  is  ever  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  nature. 

See  Bibliography  under  Fishes,  p.  181. 

GOLD,  TO  SWALLOW.  A  mere  euphemism, 
meaning  to  commit  suicide  with  poison.  It  is  used 
of  officials,  who,  when  condemned  to  death  are 
sometimes,  graciously  allowed  to  commit  suicide. 
Many,  both  foreigners  and  Chinese,  have  understood 
the  phrase  literally ;  even  Davis  seems  to  have 
given  credence  to  the  error ;  see  his  China  during 
the  War,  vol.  i,  p.  202. 

GONCALVES,  JOACHIM  ALPHONSE,  a 

Lazarist  missionary  and  sinologue.  He  was  born 
in  Portugal  in  1780,  and  reached  Macao  on  June  28, 
1814.  Here  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  teaching 
in  the  College  of  St.  Joseph,  and  studying  daily 
both  Mandarin  and  Cantonese  Chinese.  His  works 
have  had  only  a  limited  use,  through  being  written 
either  in  Portuguese  or  in  Latin.  According  to 
Gallery,  they  were  ‘rich  in  materials  but  entirely 
destitute  of  theoretic  explanations.’  His  Latin 
works  are  of  small  value;  the  others  place  him 
among  the  most  eminent  sinologues.  He  died  on 
October  3,  1844.  Callery’s  Memoir  is  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  pleasant. 

G0N9ALVES’  publications  were  Grammaticci 
Latina  (1828),  Arte  China  (1829),  Diccionario  Por- 
tuguez-China  (1831),  Diccionario  China-Portuguez 
(1833),  Vo  cab  ularium  Latino-Sinicum  (1836),  Lexicon 
manuale  Latino-Sinicum  (1839),  Lexicon  magnum 
Latino-Sinicum  (1841).  A  manuscript  dictionary 
also  was  left  complete  at  his  death. 

Gallery  :  Notice  Biographiqve ,  etc.,  translated 
in  Chinese  Repository ,  vol.  xv,  p.  69. 


GONGS.  S  ee  Musical  Instruments. 

GOKAL,  Urotragus,  a  goat-like  animal  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Family  Bovidce.  The  species  in  N.  China 
and  their  distribution  are  as  follows 

Urotragus  cinereus,  N.W.  Ssuchtuan ;  U.  griseus, 
N.W.  and  W.  SsuclTuan;  U.  niger,  N.E.  SsuclTuan, 
N.W.  Hupei ;  U.  aldrigeanus,  I-chang,  Central 
Flupei;  U.  arnouxianus,  Chekiang;  U.  raddeanus, 
Manchuria;  U.  caudatus,  N.  Shansi,  Chihli. 

Sowerby  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R. A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

GORDON,  CHARLES  GEORGE,  was  born 
in  Woolwich  on  Januarv  28,  1833,  and  was  killed 
in  Khartoum  on  January  27,  1885.  In  1860  he  took 
part,  as  Captain  of  Engineers,  in  the  Expeditionary 
force  sent  to  Tientsin  and  Peking.  The  same  year, 
when  Shanghai  was  in  danger  of  being  taken  by  the 
T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels,  a  force  of  Chinese  irregulars  had 
been  formed  by  Ward,  and  paid  for  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  to  withstand  the  rebels.  In  1862  it 
had  been  assisted  by  detachments  from  both  the 
British  and  French  forces,  Gordon  taking  a  pro¬ 
minent  part  as  senior  Engineer  officer.  Ward  fell 
in  an  assault  near  Ningpo  and  was  succeeded  by 
Burgevine,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  dismissed. 
In  March,  1863,  Major  Gordon  was  given  the  com¬ 
mand.  Under  his  leadership  the  “Ever-Victorious 
Army”  captured  Fu-shan,  raised  the  siege  of 
Chan-tzu  on  April  5,  captured  Tai-tsan  on  May  3, 
Quinsan  on  May  31,  Woo-kiang  at  the  end  of  July, 
and  Soochow,  the  stronghold  of  the  rebels  (who 
were  now  being  assisted  by  Burgevine),  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  city  was  surrendered  to  Gordon  and 
Li  Hung-chang,  under  promise  of  life  to  the 
Wangs,  who  were  then  executed  by  Li’s  orders. 
At  this  act,  Gordon  resigned  his  command,  and 
refused  a  gift  of  Tls.  10,000  from  the  Emperor. 
He  was  induced  to  take  up  his  command  again,  and 
in  March — May  of  1864  cleared  the  district  round 
the  T‘ai-hu  of  rebels,  being  wounded  at  Kin-tang 
on  April  5.  Chang-chow  was  taken  on  May  11,  after 
which  the  Army  was  disbanded.  The  Emperor 
gave  him  the  rank  of  Ti-tu  and  the  distinction  of 
the  Yellow  Jacket.  With  the  assistance  of  Parkes, 
Gordon  established  a  camp  of  instruction  outside 
Shanghai,  largely  drawn  from  his  disbanded  troops, 
to  serve  as  a  disciplined  force  for  the  defence  of 
the  settlement.  He  left  China  on  November  24, 
1864.  He  was  invited  to  Peking  in  1880  to  command 
a  Chinese  army  against  Russia,  but  he  advised 
peace  and  declined  to  enter  the  Government  service. 

See  T‘ai  P‘ing  Rebellion. 

GORGES,  THE  YANGTZE.  These  are  five 
in  number  and  occupy  about  150  miles,  from  I-chang 
to  Kuei-chou  fu.  The  river  is  narrowed  to  about 
one  third  of  its  usual  width  and  the  water  is  from 
three  to  four  hundred  feet  deep  in  some  places. 
Limestone  cliffs  rise  to  2,000  feet  or  more  in  height. 
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GOUGH  ISLAND,  a  new  island  formed  by  the 
silting  of  the  inner  bar  at  Wu-sung  near  Shanghai. 
See  Astroea  Channel. 

GO  UVEA,  ANTOINE  DE,  fflMbHo  Ta-hua, 
a  Jesuit  Father  born  in  1592  in  Portugal,  who, 
after  a  stay  in  Goa  reached  China  in  1636.  He 
studied  the  language  at  Hangchow,  then  proceeded 
to  Wuch/ang,  where  in  two  years  he  baptised  over 
two  hundred  adults  and  built  a  church.  He  then 
went  to  Foochow  and  to  other  places,  but  his  work 
was  largely  ruined  by  the  troubles  of  the  Tartar 
conquest.  In  1652  he  was  at  Soochow  and  in  that 
year  there  were  2,359  baptisms  in  Kiangnan.  He 
then  returned  to  Foochow  and  rebuilt  the  church 
there.  In  1665  he  was  arrested,  taken  to  Peking 
and  exiled  to  Canton;  there  in  1669  he  was  made 
Vice-provincial.  After  the  exile  he  returned  to 
Foochow  to  look  after  the  twenty-four  churches 
which  had  depended  on  him  before  the  persecution. 
He  died  there  in  1677. 

Havbet  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou , 

II,  p.  68,  note. 

GOVERNMENT,  THE  REPUBLICAN. 

List  of  the  Different  Independent  Departments 
of  the  Chinese  Government  (based  on  the  “List 
of  Officials”—  Chih  Yuan  Lu  |fj;  — an 

official  publication  of  the  Cabinet,  for  the  last 
quarter  of  1916. 

The  Presidency  (Ta  Tsung  T‘ung  ^  $!$,  tft  )■ 

The  Vice  Presidency  (Fu  Tsung  Thing  ffc  ). 
The  Senate  (Ts£an  I  Yuan  ^  ff| 

The  House  of  Representatives  (Chung  1  Yuan 

m  m  K  )• 

The  Cabinet  (Kuo  Wu  Yuan  {U  ^  ) • 

The  Office  of  “Chiang  Chuns”  (Chiang  Chun  Fu 

KFSCjfc)- 

The  Audit  Department  (Shen  Chi  Yuan  Urnfl?^). 
The  nine  Ministries  (Pu  $f5). 

The  Peking  Gendarmerie  (Pu  Chun  Thing  Ling 
Ya  Men 

The  Central  Salt  Administration  (Yen  Wu  Shu 

The  National  Tobacco  and  Wine  Administration 
(Chhian  Kuo  Yen  Chiu  Shih  Wu  Shu  ^  |HJ 

Mmm  &m)- 

The  Revenue  Council  (Shui  Wu  Ch‘u 
The  General  Staff;  (Tsi‘an  Mou  Pen  Pu 
The  Supreme  Court  (Ta  Li  Yuan  $!!%). 

The  National  Conservancy  Bureau  (Chhian  Kuo 
Shui  Li  Chii  ^  g}  ?J<  f!j  ^ ). 

The  Department  of  Mongolian  and  Tibetan  Affairs 
(Meng  Tsang  Yuan  ^  ^  $%)• 

The  State  Historiographer’s  Office  (Kuo  Shih  Kuan 

)• 

The  Government  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
(Ching  Chao  ^  ^). 


The  Governments  of  the  Provinces  (Sheng  ^  ]  and 

the  Special  Administrative  Areas  (T‘e  Pieh 
Chffi  Yii 

The  Presidency. 

The  President  is  elected  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Presidential  Election  Law,  of  October 
5,  1913,  which  forms  the  only  part  of  the  permanent 
Constitution  which  has  been  passed  and  put  into 
force.  Article  1  provides  that  “a  native  of  China 
over  forty  years  of  age,  possessing  citizen’s  rights 
complete  and  unimpaired,  who  has  lived  ini  the 
country  for  upwards  of  ten  years,  is  eligible  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic.”  Election  is  by  an 
electoral  college  composed  of  the  two  Houses  of 
the  National  Assembly  sitting  together.  The  term 
of  office  is  five  years,  subject  to  one  re-election. 

The  duties  of  the  President,  until  the  per¬ 
manent  Constitution  is  promulgated,  are  as  set 
forth  in  the  Provisional  Constitution  of  March  15, 
1912.  That  instrument  provides  that  the  President 
is  the  source  of  all  executive  powers.  He  promul¬ 
gates  the  laws  and  issues  orders  for  their  execution. 
He  is  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  He  appoints  and  removes  all  civil  and 
military  officials  on  his  own  responsibility,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  appointment  of  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  Ambassadors,  and  Ministers,  when  the 
concurrence  of  the  legislature  is  necessary.  With 
the  concurrence  of  the  legislature  he  can  also  declare 
war  and  conclude  treaties.  He  can  introduce  bills 
and  veto  legislation,  but  his  veto  may  be  overridden 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  legislature. 

The  President  may  be  impeached  by  the 
legislature  for  high  treason  after  a  majority  vote 
of  three-fourths  of  a  quorum  consisting  of  more 
that  four-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  the  members. 

The  Vice  Presidency. 

The  office  of  Vice  President  is  also  provided 
for  in  the  Election  Law  of  October  5,  1913.  The 
election  is  held  at  the  same  time  as  that  for  Pre¬ 
sident.  Article  5  provides  that  the  Vice  President 
succeeds  to  the  Presidency,  in  case  the  post,  is 
vacated,  and  serves  to  the  end  of  the  President’s 
term. 

The  National  Assembly. 

The  National  Assembly  is  constituted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  for  the  organization  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  August  11,  1912,  which  pro-_ 
vides  that  it  shall  be  made  up  of  a  Senate  (Ts  an 
I  Yuan  and  a  House  of  Representatives 

(Chung  I  Yuan  %  ||  $&).  The  Senate,  for  the 
most  part,  represents  the  provinces,  each  Provincial 
Assembly  electing  two  Senators.  Additional  le- 
presentation  is  provided  in  the  Senate  for  Mongolia, 
Tibet,  CUinghai,  the  Central  Educational  Society 
(Chung  Yang  Hsueh  Hui  $  &ftd  the 
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Chinese  residing  abroad.  The  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  is  designed  to  represent  the  people,  each 
province  being  allotted  a  certain  number  of  Re¬ 
presentatives,  in  accordance  with  its  population, 
on  the  basis  of  one  for  every  800,000  persons. 
Mongolia,  Tibet,  and  Chhnghai  also  send  delegates. 

Senators  serve  for  six  years,  one-third  retiring 
every  two  years.  Representatives  serve  for  three 
years. 

The  powers  of  the  National  Assembly  are  as 
laid  down  in  Article  19  of  the  Provisional  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  reads'  as  follows  (this  Article  being 
in  force  as  regards  the  National  Assembly  until 
superseded  by  the  passage  of  the  permanent  Con¬ 
stitution)  : 

Article  19. — The  Advisory  Council  shall  have  the 
following  powers 

(1)  To  pass'  all  law  bills. 

(2)  To  pass  the  budgets  of  the  Provisional 
Government. 

(3)  To  pass  laws  of  taxation,  of  currency, 
and  of  weights  and  measures  for  the 
whole  country. 

(4)  To  pass  measures  for  the  calling  of  public 
loans  and  to  conclude  contracts  affecting 
the  National  Treasury. 

(5)  To  give  consent  to  matters  provided  in 
Articles  34,  35,  and  40. 

(Note: — Article  34  refers  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Article 
35  to  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  treaties,  Article  40  to  the 
declaration  of  a  general  amnesty). 

(6)  To  reply  to  inquiries  from  the  Provisional 
Government. 

(7)  To  receive  and  consider  petitions  of 
citizens. 

(8)  To  make  suggestions  to  the  Government 
on  legal  or  other  matters. 

(9)  To  introduce  interpellations  to  members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  to  insist  on  their  being 
present  in  the  Council  in  making  replies 
thereto. 

(10)  To  insist  on  the  Government  investigating 
into  any  alleged  bribery  and  infringement 
of  laws  by  officials. 

(11)  To  impeach  the  provisional  President  for 
high  treason  by  a  majority  vote  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  quorum  consisting  of  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  total  number  of 
the  members. 

(12)  To  impeach  members  of  the  Cabinet  for 
failure  to  perform  their  official  duties  or 
for  violation  of  the  law  by  majority  votes 
of  two-thirds  of  the  quorum  consisting  of 
over  three-fourths  of  the  total  number 
of  members. 


The  Cabinet  (Kuo  Wu  Yuan  @  ^  !bc). 

The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  a  Premier  (Kuo 
Wu  Tsung  Li  [gj  |i§,  Jgl),  and  the  Ministers 
of  the  nine  Ministries  (Pu  ffi)  of  Foreign 
Affairs  (Wai  Chiao  ^j-  ^),  Interior  (Nei  Wu  j^]  f£  ), 
Finance  (Ts£ai  Cheng  JRjEft),  War  (Lu  Chun  jgj1f£), 
Marine  (Hai  Chun  j|l),  Justice  (Ssu  Fa  ff]  $c), 
Education  (Chiao  Yii  Agriculture  and  Com¬ 

merce  (Nung  Shang  J|  j%j ),  and  Communications 
(Chiao  TTmg 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  provided  for 
in  Chapter  Y  of  the  Provisional  Constitution,  which 
states  that  they  shall  assist  the  President  in  assum¬ 
ing  responsibilities  and  shall  countersign  all  bills 
introduced  and  all  laws  and  orders  issued  by  the 
President.  They  and  their  deputies  may  be  present 
and  speak  in  the  legislature. 

Article  19  of  the  Provisional  Constitution  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  legislature  may  insist  on  the  presence 
of  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  reply  to  inter¬ 
pellations.  It  may  also  insist  on  the  Government 
investigating  into  any  cases  of  alleged  bribery  and 
infringement  of  laws  by  officials.  The  same  Article 
further  provides  that  the  legislature  may  impeach 
members  of  the  Cabinet  for  failure  to  perform  their 
official  duties  or  for  violation  of  the  law  by  a 
majority  vote,  which  is  slightly  less  than  that 
required  for  the  impeachment  of  the  President. 

Eight  Councillors  (Ts£an  f§|)  are  attached 
to  the  Cabinet  Office.  There  is  also  a  Secretariat 
(Mi  Shu  T‘ing  fir  II);  made  up  of  a  Chief 
Secretary  (Mi  Shu  Chang  liYUH),  Secretaries 
(Mi  Shu  ^3  H),  twenty  Senior  Clerks  (Ch‘ien  Shih 

),  and  fifty-six  Junior  Clerks  (Chu  Shih  ). 

Four  semi -independent  Bureaus  are  connected 
with  the  Cabinet:  the  Bureau  of  Laws  (Fa  Chih 
Chii  the  Civil  Service  Bureau  (Ch‘uan 

Hsii  Chii  Wj),  tlie  Bureau  of  Statistics  (T‘ung 

Chi  Chii  ffcfj*  M),  and  the  Bureau  of  Printing  (Yin 
Chu  Chii  PP  if  ]pj  ). 

The  Audit  Department  (Sheri  Chi  Yiian  ff^ff  )• 

A  system  of  auditing  the  Government  accounts 
is  provided  by  a  law,  dated  October  3,  1914.  All 
Government  offices  throughout  the  country  are 
obliged  to  submit  monthly  reports  of  their  receipts 
and  expenditures1  to  the  Audit  Department  at  Peking 
for  inspection  and  verification. 

The  Department  is  also  entrusted  with  the 
work  of  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  whole  country 
for  the  fiscal  year  and  submitting  suggestions  to 
the  President. 

The  officials  of  the  Department  are  as  follows  : 

The  Auditor-General  (Shen  Chi  Yuan  Yiian 
Chang  Jl)- 

The  Assistant  Auditor-General  (Shen  Chi  Yiian 
Fu  Yiian  Chang  Up  1%  S'l  ^  • 
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Three  Chiefs  (T‘ing  Chang  JUJI. )  of  each  of 
the  three  Bureaus  into  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  divided. 

Fifteen  Auditors  (Shell  Chi  Kuan  ^  '|f  ). 

Twenty-seven  Assistant  Auditors  (Hsieh  Shen 
Kuan 

One  Chief  Secretary  (Shu  Chi  Kuan  Chang 

mmizm 

Five  Secretaries  (Shu  Chi  Kuan  figE'tT). 

Accountants  (Ho  Suan  Kuan  Jfl  'g* ). 

The  Ministries  (Pu  ^). 

The  organization  of  each  of  the  nine  Ministries 
is  similar.  Each  has  a  General  Office  (Tsung  Wu 
T‘ing  J|),  which  is  entrusted  with  the  keeping 
of  the  archives,  the  management  of  accounts,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Ministry.  Each  has  a  number  of  Departments 
(Ssu  fii),  varying  in  number  from  three  to  eight, 
which  divide  the  routine  work  of  the  Ministry. 

In  each  Ministry  there  is  one  Minister  (Tsung 
Chang  and  at  least  one  Vice  Minister  (Tz‘u 

Chang  The  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

Marine,  Justice,  Education,  and  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  each  have  one  Vice  Minister,  the  other 
Ministries  having  two  apiece. 

The  officials  next  in  rank  to  the  Vice  Ministers 
are  the  Councillors  (Ts‘an  Shih  rff,  Ip ),  of  whom 
each  Ministry  has  four,  except  the  Ministry  of 
Education  which  has  three.  Their  duties  consist  of 


drafting  laws,  orders,  and  documents,  under  the 
direction  of  their  superior  officers. 

Next  in  rank  are  the  Chiefs  of  Departments 
(Ssu  Chang  ft)  Jk). 

Next  come  the  Secretaries  (Mi  Shu  J|  ), 
usually  four  in  number. 

After  the  Secretaries  come  the  Senior  and 
Junior  Clerks  (Ch‘ien  Shih  ^  fii  and  Chu  Shih 
varying  in  number  from  134  in  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  to  66  in  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
These  officers  are  not  found  in  the  two  Ministries 
of  Marine  and  War,  where  the  clerical  staff  is  on  a 
different  basis. 

Finally  each  Ministry,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  employs  a  number 
of  technical  men  (Chi  Cheng  4Jc  iH  and  Chi  Shih 

&±)- 

Ministers  and  Vice  Ministers  are  appointed 
directly  by  the  President,  the  appointment  of 
Ministers  being  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
National  Assembly.  Officials  between  the  grades 
of  Councillor  and  Senior  Clerk,  inclusive,  are  re¬ 
commended  by  their  superior  officers  and  the  heads 
of  their  Ministries  to  the  President,  who  ajipoints 
and  commissions  them.  Officials  of  the  grade  of 
Junior  Clerk  and  under  are  recommended  to  office 
by  their  superior  officers  and  commissioned  and 
appointed  by  the  head  of  the  Ministry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Departments 
into  which  the  Ministers  are  divided  : 


Foreign  Affairs . 
Political  Affairs 
(Cheng  Wu  %  )■ 
Commercial  Affairs 
(T‘ung  Shang  MU))- 
Intercourse 
(Chiao  Chi  $«)• 


Marine. 

Naval  Administration 
(Chun  Ileng  ), 
Naval  Affairs 
Chun  Wu 
Ordinance 

(Chun  Hsieh  Iff  ;p||). 

Education 
(Chiin  Hsiieh  3f£  ^ 
Commissariat 
(Chiin  Hsu  !p!  fpfb 
Law 
(Chiin  Fa 


Interior . 

Civil  Administration 
(Min  Chili 
Lands 
(Chih  Fang 
Police 
(Ching  Cheng 
Works  (T‘u  Mu  dl  7^  ) 

Ceremonies 
(Li  Su  81®). 

Health 

(Wei  Sheng  ). 

Agriculture  and 


Justice. 

Education. 

Commerce. 

C  ommuni  cations. 

Civil  Affairs 

General 

Mining 

Railway 

(Min  Shih 

Education 

(K‘uang  Cheng  5^3^  ). 

x4dministration 

aw  )• 

(PTi  T‘ung  Chiao 

Agriculture  and 

(Lu  Cheng 

Criminal 

Yu  ID- 

F  orestry 

Posts 

Affairs 

Technical 

(Nung  Lin  ). 

Yu  Cheng  ). 

(Hsing  Shih 

Education 

Commerce  and 

Telegraph  and 

mm)- 

(Chuan  Men  Chiao 

Industry . 

Telephone 

Prisons 

xa  SFlif ) 

(Kung  Shang  X  fj  )■ 

Administration 

(Chien  Yu 

Popular 

Fishing  and 

(Tien  Cheng  ) 

£15). 

Education 

Stock  Raising 

Shipping 

(She  Hui  Chiao 

Yu  SfctlfeW). 

(Yu  Mu 

(Hang  Cheng  $11$) 

Finance. 
Taxation 
(Fu  Shui  M  ?j|). 
Accounts 

(KTiai  Chi  ^ff ). 

Currency 
(Chilian  Pi  ). 

Public  Loans 
(Kung  Chai 
Treasury 

(K‘u  TVang  Hff  j®<  ). 


War. 

Military  Administration 
(Chiin  Heng  jpLjigj). 
Military  Affairs 
(Chiin  Wu  Ip!  ). 

Ordinance 
(Chiin  Hsieh 
Commissariat 
(Chiin  Hsu  ipr  fH). 
Medical  (Chiin  I  fil!  ^ 
Law  (Chiin  Fa  Up!  ). 
Livestock 
(Chiin  Mu  ). 
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The  Central  Salt  Administration  (Yen  Wu  Shu 

m&m)- 

The  Central  Salt  Administration  is  constituted 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Article  5  of  the 
Chinese  Government  Reorganization  Loan  Agree¬ 
ment,  of  April  21,  1913.  While  independent  of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  it  is  closely  associated 
with  it  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  post  of 
Director  General  (Tu  Pan  $$ )  must  always  be 
held  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  while  that  of 
Chief  of  the  Administration  (Shu  Chang  Hf-  ) 
has  always  been  occupied  by  one  of  the  Vice 
Ministers  of  Finance. 

Within  the  Administration  a  Chief  Inspectorate 
has  been  organized,  as  provided  in  the  Article  of 
the  Agreement  above  mentioned,  which  reads  in 
part  as  follows  : 

“This  Central  Salt  Administration  will 
comprise  a  Chief  Inspectorate  of  Salt  Revenues 
(Chi  Ho  Tsung  So  under  a  Chinese 

Chief  Inspector  (Tsung  Pan  and  a 

foreign  Associate  Chief  Inspector  (Hui  Pan 
who  will  constitute  the  chief  authority 
for  the  superintendence  of  the  issue  of  licenses 
and  the  compilation  of  reports  and  returns  of 
revenues.  In  each  salt-producing  district  there 
will  be  a  branch  office  of  the  Chief  Inspectorate 
(Chi  Ho  Fen  So  Fft),  under  one  Chinese 

and  one  foreign  District  Inspector  (So  Chang 
m  m)  who  shall  be  jointly  responsible  for  the 
collection  and  deposit  of  the  salt  revenues!.  The 
engagement  and  dismissal  of  these  Chinese  and 
foreign  District  Inspectors,  and  of  the  necessary 
Chinese  and  foreign  staff  at  the  Chief  and 
Branch  Inspectorates,  will  be  decided  jointly  by 
the  Chinese  and  foreign  Chief  Inspectors,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.” 

The  National  Tobacco  and  Wine  Administration 
(Chffian  Kuo  Yen  Chiu  Shill  Wu  Shu  JgJ 

This  is  an  independent  department,  created 
January  21,  1916,  to  take  charge  of  the  public 
sales  and  taxation  of  tobacco  and  wine  for  the 
whole  country.  The  direction  of  the  Administration 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  Director  General  and  an 
Associate  Director  General. 

The  Revenue  Council  (Shui  Wu  CITu  pxi ) 

The  Revenue  Council  was  created  by  an  Edict, 
dated  May  9,  1906,  to  take  charge  of  the  Maritime 
Customs.  Supervision  over  the  Customs  is  exercised 
through  the  Inspectorate  General  of  Customs  at 
Peking  and  the  Superintendents  of  Customs  (Hai 
Kuan  Chien  Tu  ^  ^  who  are  stationed  at 

the  different  ports. 


The  principal  officials  of  the  Revenue  Council 
are  the  Comptroller  General  (Tu  Pan  ^-^(1),  the 
Associate  Comptroller  General  (Hui  Pan  ),  a 

Councillor  (T‘i  Tiao  |j|),  and  an  Assistant 
Councillor  (Pang  T‘i  Tiao 

The  National  Conservancy  Bureau  (Chffian  Kuo 
Shui  Li  Chii  ^  jgj  % Ij  jdj ) 

This  Bureau  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  questions  of  river  conservancy.  It  is 
independent  of  but  closely  allied  to  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  because  of  the  nature 
of  its  work  and  because  the  post  of  Director  General 
(Tsung  Ts‘ai  $$,  j|§)  °£  the  Bureau  has  been  occupied 
from  the  first  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce.  The  immediate  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Bureau  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice  Director 
General  (Fu  Tsung  Ts‘ai 

The  Administrative  Court  (P‘ing  Cheng  Yuan 

m  n)- 

The  Administrative  Court  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  impeachments  of  officials. 
Deliberations  take  place  before  one  of  the  three 
Sub-Courts  into  which  it  is  divided.  The  principal 
officials  of  the  Administrative  Court  are  the 
Chief  of  the  Court  (Yuan  Chang  J^),  who 
exercises  supervisory  control  over  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  Court,  and  fifteen  Judges  (P‘ing  Shih  Iff  ), 
who  sit  in  the  Sub-Courts. 

The  Metropolitan  District  (Ching  Chao  vjf 

The  name  of  the  Metropolitan  District  was 
changed  in  1914  from  “Shun  Then  Fu”  JtJK  Tk.  to 
“Ching  Chao”  ,  in  accordance  with  the 

decision  to  abolish  the  term  and  office  of  Fu 
(Prefecture). 

The  Metropolitan  District  comprises  an  area  of 
about  one  hundred  miles  square,  centering  around 
Peking  and  including  twenty  District  Cities 
(Hsien  f$).  The  chief  official  is  the  Governor 
(Ching  Chao  Yin  7*),  whose  seat  is  at  Peking. 
He  is  independent  of  the  Chihli  provincial 
authorities'  and  responsible  only  to  the  Central 
Government.  Within  his  jurisdiction  his  functions 
correspond  with  those  of  a  Governor  of  a  province. 

Provincial  Government. 

The  chief  civil  authority  in  each  province  is  the 
Governor  (Sheng  Chang  i=T  J|),  who  is  appointed 
directly  by  the  President.  His  jurisdiction  in  each 
case  extends  over  one  province  only,  the  old 
grouping  of  provinces  which  existed  during  the 
Manchu  regime  having  been  abolished. 

The  Governor  exercises  supervision  over  the 
Taoyins,  District  Magistrates,  and  other  local 
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officials.  The  District  Magistrates  are  appointed  or 
dismissed  by  the  President  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governor.  The  Taoyins  are  appointed 
directly  by  the  President  and  carry  on  their  work 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Governor. 

The  Governor  may  issue  provincial  Orders 
(Sheng  Ling  ^  ^  )  and  may  suspend  the  Orders 
issued  by  the  Taoyins,  District  Magistrates',  etc. 
He  also  exercises  control  over  the  militia  and,  in 
case  of  necessity,  may  request  the  co-operation  of 
the  regular  military  establishment. 

The  ordinary  functions  of  the  Governor  are 
exerciseds  through  the  Administrative  Department 
(Cheng  Wu  Wing  C  H)  of  bis  office,  the  Chief 
of  which  (T‘ing  Chang  is  an  official  appointed 

directly  by  the  President.  The  Department  is 
divided  into  four  Divisions  (K‘o  )  :  of  General 
Affairs  (Tsung  Wu  $&$£),  Interior  Affairs  (Nei  Wu 
0),  Educational  Affairs  (Chiao  Yii  ),  and 

Industrial  Affairs  (Shih  Yeh  Jl;^|  ). 

Every  six  months  the  Governor  is  required  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  on  the  records  of 
the  various  officials  subordinate  to  him  or  under  his 
supervision. 

In  each  province  all  matters  connected  with 
finance  are  under  the  direction  of  a  provincial 
Department  of  Finance  (TVai  Cheng  Wing  J$tig&|g), 
which  is  practically  a  branch  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry 
and  also  under  the  supervision  of  the  Governor  of 
the  province.  The  principal  official  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  the  Chief  of  Department  (Wing  Chang 

HJ%). 

The  Department  of  Finance  exercises  general 
control  over  the  officials  of  the  province  who  collect 
taxes,  who  may  either  have  tax  collecting  as  their 
sole  duties  or  who  have  such  duties  added  to  other 
functions.  The  former  are  more  under  the  control 
of  the  Department,  the  latter  more  under  the 
control  of  the  Governor. 

The  District  Magistrates  who  collect  taxes  are 
in  a  different  position  from  that  of  other  tax 
collecting  officials,  being  subject  to  the  supervision 
both  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  the  Gover¬ 
nor.  They  are  not  subject  to  removal  by  the 
Department  of  Finance,  which  can  only  report  them 
to  the  Governor.  Returns  of  taxes  collected  by 
them  are  sent  through  the  Governor  and  thence 
through  the  Dejjartment  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 
Appointments  and  removals  of  District  Magistrates 
who  collect  taxes.  are  decided  by  the  Governor  and 
reported  by  him  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

I  he  relation  of  the  Governor  to  judicial  matters 
in  his  province  is  similar  to  his  relation  to  financial 
matters,  but  his  powers  in  this  regard  are  more 
extensive.  The  principal  judicial  authority  in  the 
province  is  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Higher  Court 
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Shen  P£an  Wing.  Thug  Chang 
£'']  MI  IH  >  the  supreme  court  of  the  province. 
He  exercises  his  functions,  both  under  the  direction 
of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  of  the  Governor. 
The  latter’s  control  over  the  judiciary  is  assured 
by  his  power  to  fix  the  appointments  as  well  as  the 
dismissals,  rewards,  and  punishments  of  the 
officials  in  the  law  courts,  courts  of  procuration, 
prisons,  etc.,  where  no  courts  of  the  new  style 
(Shen  Chien  Wing  Hrfi&II)  have  been  established. 
He  also  passes  on  the  estimates  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  judiciary  in  his  province  which 
are  prepared  by  the  Chief  Judge  and  submitted  to 
him  and  also  reported  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 
Finally,  the  control  of  the  Governor  over  the 
judiciary  is  assured  by  virtue  of  the  direct 
supervision  which  he  exercises  over  the  District 
Magistrates,  most  of  whom  still  exercise  judicial 
functions.  These  officials  are  also  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief  Judge,  to  whom  they  must 
submit  reports  and  by  whom  they  are  subject  to  be 
inspected. 

In  addition  to  the  power  of  supervision  over 
the  finances  and  the  judiciary  the  Governor  in  the 
past  has  sometimes  been  given  control  over  the 
regular  military  establishment  of  his  province. 
During  the  disturbances  of  the  last  few  years  it  has 
frequently  happened  that  the  post  of  Governor  has 
been  combined  with  that  of  “Tu  Chun”  ^  or 
Military  Governor. 

This  latter  is  the  principal  military  official  of 
the  province,  under  the  direct  orders,  of  the  president 
and  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  War  and  the 
General  Staff  (Tscan  Mou  Pen  Pu  ).  The 

post  was  originally  known,  after  the  First  Re¬ 


volution,  as  “Tu  Tu” 


after  June  30,  1914, 


the  title  was  changed  to  “Chiang  Chun”  j|f  iff  ;  and 
on  July  6,  1916,  it  was  again  changed  to  its 
present  form. 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  within 
his  jurisdiction  the  “Tu  CMfin”  may  move  troops 
and  use  military  force,  either  when  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  Governor  of  the  province,  or  at  his  own 
initiative  in  times  of  emergency.  In  either  case  he 
must  report,  his  action  to  the  President,  the  Ministry 
of  War,  and  the  General  Staff. 

In  addition  to  the  supervision  exercised  over 
the  Governor  by  the  Ministries  of  Finance  and 
Justice  and,  under  peculiar  conditions,  by  the 
Ministry  of  War,  as  outlined  above,  it  is  further 
provided  that  each  of  the  different  Ministries  at 
Peking  exercises  supervision  over  the  Governor  in 
matters  appertaining  to  its  particular  work.  The 
Ministries  may  issue  instructions  to  the  Governor 
regarding  such  matters  and,  if  they  consider  that 
he  has  acted  in  conflict  with  law  or  overstepped 
his  authority,  they  may  petition  the  President  for 
his  decision. 
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The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  occupies  a  peculiar 
position  in  relation,  to  the  Governor.  The  latter  is 
required  to  keep  it  informed  of  all  his  recommend¬ 
ations  for  the  appointment,  dismissal,  etc.,  of  the 
District  Magistrates  and  other  officials  under  his 
jurisdiction,  as  well  as  of  the  arrangements  made 
in  his  Administrative  Office. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  maintains 
representatives  in  the  provinces  to  conduct  the  local 
intercourse  with  foreigners.  These  are  the  Special 
Commissioners  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  Diplomatic 
Envoys,  (Wai  Chiao  Pu  T‘e  P‘ai  Chiao  She  Yiian 

a  )■ 

The  T cioy in. 

Each  province  is  divided  into  a  number  of  large 
divisions,  varying  between  two  and  seven,  called 
“Tao”  (  jf£  ),  each  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
official  called  “Taoyin”  ( ). 

The  Taoyin  acts  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Governor  of  the  province.  Within  his  jurisdiction 
his  powers  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Governor. 
He  may  be  clothed  by  the  Governor  with  authority 
to  exercise  supervision  over  the  District  Magistrates 
within  his  jurisdiction  in  connection  with  their 
functions  as  tax  collectors  and  judges,  such  super¬ 
vision  being  exercised  under  the  direction  of  the 
provincial  Department  of  Finance  and  the  Higher 
Court.  Reports  must  also  be  submitted  regarding 
this  part  of  their  duties  to  the  Governor. 

The  Taoyin  exercises  general  supervision  over 
all  other  acts  of  the  District  Magistrates  within  his 
jurisdiction.  He  may  issue  Orders  (Tao  Ling 
and  may  cancel  Orders  issued  by  the  District 
Magistrates  under  him.  He  may  submit  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Governor  for  the  appointment, 
reward,  or  punishment  of  such  District  Magistrates 
and  he  may,  in  case  a  vacancy  occurs,  fill  it  by  a 
temporary  appointment. 

Like  the  Governor  the  Taoyin  is  also  given 
authority  to  use  the  militia  in  his  jurisdiction  and 
to  apply  to  the  regular  military  forces  for  aid  when 
occasion  therefor  arises.  In  doing  this  last, 
however,  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances, 
he  must  send  his  application  through  the  Governor. 

Finally,  the  Taoyin  has  the  right,  in  matters  of 
great  urgency  or  importance,  to  petition  the  Pre¬ 
sident  direct,  in  which  case  he  must  report  his 
action  to  the  Governor. 

The  District  Magistrates. 

The  district  Magistrate  (Hsien  Chili  Shih 

IP  )  is  the  chief  civil  authority  in  the  third 
and  smallest  division  of  the  province — the  District  j 
(Hsien  f$), — the  number  of  which  in  each  Tao 
varies  greatly. 

The  typical  District  consists  of  a  walled  town 
and  its  surrounding  country. 


The  duties  of  a  District  Magistrate  are  varied. 
Except  in  the  important  centres  he  is  usually  the 
principal  judge  in  the  District,  exercising  his 
functions,  as  has  been  stated,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Taoyin,  the  Governor  and  the  Higher  Court. 
He  is  also  usually  the  chief  tax  collecting  official 
in  his  District,  acting  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Taoyin,  the  Governor,  and  the  provincial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Finance.  Within  the  scope  of  his  authority 
he  may  issue  Orders  (Hsien  Ling  $j^).  He  controls 
lesser  officials  in  his  District. 

The  District  Magistrate  is  the  principal  police 
officer  of  his  District,  whether  the  police  force  is 
irregular  and  of  the  old  style,  or  whether  a  modern 
District  Police  Station  has  been  established  In  the 
latter  case  he  occupies  the  position  of  Chief  of  the 
District  Police  Station  (Hsien  Ching  Ch‘a  So 
So  Chang  ff  rM  )• 

In  matters  of  importance  the  District  Magis¬ 
trate  has  the  right  to  petition  the  Governor  direct, 
in  which  case  he  must  report  his  action  to  the 
Taovin. 

Like  the  Governor  and  the  Taoyin  the  District 
Magistrate  is  given  control  over  the  militia  in  his 
District,  and  he  may  request  the  co-operation  of 
the  regular  military  forces. 


The  Police . 


T‘ing  ilJl  )• 


Under  the  terms  of  a  Presidential  Mandate 
issued  in  August,  1914,  it  is  provided  that  Local 
Police  Departments  shall  be  established  in  each  of 
the  provincial  capitals  and  commercial  centres,  to 
take  charge  of  matters  relating  to  policing,  public 
health,  and  fire  prevention.  If  established  in  a 
city  which  is  the  headquarters  of  a  Governor,  it 
comes  under  the  latter’s  jurisdiction. 

The  Chief  of  the  Local  Police  Department  (Tcing 
Chang  gif  H),  is  recommended  to  office  either  by 
the  Taoyin.  or  by  the  Governor.  The  latter  forwards 
the  recommendation  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
which  in  turn  petitions  the  President  to  make  the 
appointment.  The  Chief  of  the  Local  Police 
Department  may  issue  police  regulations  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  President.  He  has  the  power 
to  cashier  his  subordinates  and  in  general  he  directs 
the  affairs  of  his  Department  subject  to  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Taoyin  or  Governor. 

The  District  Police  Stations  (Hsien  Ching  Ch‘a  So 

These  may  be  established  in  the  Districts  or 
else  the  Districts  may  rely  for  their  police  force  on 
the  local  trainbands  (Pao  Wei  T‘uan  fgj). 

Where  a  District  Police  Station  has  been  established 
the  District  Magistrate  is  the  Chief  of  the  Station 
(So  Chang  ).  Sub-Stations  may  be  established 
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in  a  District.  The  detailed  regulations  to  govern 
the  work  of  the  District  Police  Station  are  drawn 
up  by  the  District  Magistrate  and  referred,  through 
the  Taoyin,  to  the  Governor,  by  whom  they  are 
fixed  and  then  reported  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior. 

The  Peking  Police  Department  (Ching  Shih  Ching 
CITa  T‘ing  &  W  &  g ). 

The  organization  of  the  Peking  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Local  Police  Depart¬ 
ments,  the  principal  difference  being  that  the  former 
is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior. 

[R.P.T.] 

GOVERNORS  OF  HONGKONG.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  list  of  those  who  have  held  this  post. 
Until  the  appointment  of  a  British  Minister  to 
reside  in  Peking  (1860)  the  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Colony  of  Hongkong  and 
its  dependencies  was  also  H.B.M.  Plenipotentiary 
and  Minister-extraordinary  and  Chief  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Trade. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  k.c.b.,  June  26,  1843. 

Sir  John  Francis  Davis,  k.c.b.,  May  8,  1844. 

Sir  Samuel  George  Bonham,  k.c.b.,  March  20,  1848. 
Sir  John  Bowring,  ll.d.,  April  13,  1854. 

Sir  Hercules  George  Robert  Robinson,  September 
9,  1859. 

Sir  Richard  Graves  MacDonnell,  k.c.m.g.,  c.b., 
March  15,  1865. 

Sir  Arthur  Kennedy,  k.c.m.g.,  c.b.,,  April  16,  1872. 
Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  k.c.m.g.,  April  22,  1877. 
Sir  George  Ferguson  Bowen,  g.c.m.g.,  March, 
1883. 

Sir  George  William  Des  Yceux,  k.c.m.g.,  October 
1887. 

Sir  William  Robinson,  g.c.m.g.,  December  10,  1891. 
Sir  Henry  Arthur  Blake,  g.c.m.g.,  November  25, 
1898. 

Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  k.c.m.g.,  July  29,  1904. 

Sir  Frederick  Dealtry  Lugard,  k.c.m.g.,  July  28, 

1907. 

Sir  Francis  Henry  May,  July  4,  1912. 

See  each  of  these  names  in  separate  articles. 

GOVERNORS  OF  PROVINCES.  Under  the 
Manchus  and  in  the  first  years  of  the  Republic  the 
provinces  of  Chihli,  SsuclTuan  and  Feng-t‘ien  were 
administrated  by  a  AGceroy  tsung  tu,  alone, 

while  all  other  provinces,  either  singly  or  in  pairs, 
had  a  Governor  hsiin  fu,  (colloquially  called 

fu  t‘ai  some  of  them  a  Viceroy  as  well. 

After  the'  Republic  was  established  the  office  of 
Viceroy  was  abolished  and  each  province  separately 
was  ruled  by  a  Governor  who  was  entitled  ^  '|f- 
pu-tii, 


After  the  Revolution  of  1913  Yuan  Shih-k‘ai 
separated  the  civil  and  military  powers,  giving  the 
chief  civil  official  in  each  province  the  title  RJ 

hsiin  an  sink  and  the  chief  military  official  that  of 
Jj-f  Ipi  chiang  chan.  In  1915  these  two  officials  were 
made  to  reside  in  different  cities,  the  civil  governor 
generally  occupying  the  provincial  capital. 

After  the  succession  of  Li  Yuan-hung  the 
titles  though  not  the  functions  of  these  officials 
were  changed  again,  by  a  decree  of  July  6,  1916; 
the  civil  governor  became  ^  sheng  chang,  and 
the  military  governor  ^  tu  chain.  See  Govern¬ 
ing,  v  t ,  11  epu  h  l  Ran . 

Mayers  :  The  Chinese  Government ;  Belt- 
chenko  :  Present-day  Organization ,  etc.,  (1912). 

GRACE  EVANGELICAL  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Brooklyn,  N.Y. ,  U.S.A. 

Works  at  Kikungshan  in  Honan,  with  five 
missionaries  in  1916. 

GRALLAE,  an  Order  which  includes  the 
Rails,  Cranes,  Bustards,  etc.  The  following  are 
found  in  China. 

Gallinula  chloropus,  the  Moorhen,  China 
generally  and  Formosa.  Amaurornis  phoenicura, 
the  White-breasted  Water-hen,  S.  China.  Porzana 
erythrothorax,  all  over  China  and.  in  Formosa. 
P.  pusilla ,  the  Pallas’  Crake,  China  general¬ 
ly.  P.  payJculli ,  Eastern  China  and .  Manchuria. 
Hypotaeniclia  striata ,  the  Blue-breasted  Banded 
Rail,  S.  China  and  Formosa.  Rallus  indicus , 
throughout  China  and  Manchuria.  R.  aquaticus , 
Lower  Yangtze,  Amoy.  Fulica  atra ,  the  Coot, 
China  generally  and  Manchuria.  Grus  lilfordi,  the 
Eastern  Grey  Crane,  China  generally.  G.  monachus , 
N.  China  and  Yangtze  valley.  G.  vipio.  in  N.E. 
China,  Yangtze  valley,  Manchuria  and  Siberia.  G. 
japonensis,  in  Manchuria;  seldom  south  of  the  Wall, 
G.  leucogeranus ,  the  Great  White  or  Siberian  Crane, 
in  passage  in  Manchuria,  and  occasionally  in  N. 
China.  Anthropoides  virgo,  the  Demoiselle  Crane, 
in  Mongolia  and  the  western  frontier  of  China, 
both  sides  of  the  Great  Wall.  Otis  dyhowslcii ,  the 
Eastern  Great  Bustard,  central  and  northern  China 
and  Manchuria,  Korea,  etc. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine , 
(Gruides,  Otides,  Rallides). 

GRAMMARS,  ETC.  It  is  disputed  whether 
the  structure  of  Chinese  allows  the  term  grammar 
to  be  properly  applied  to  it.  The  word  is  used  here 
as  the  most  convenient  heading  for  some  remarks 
on  the  works  used  by  the  foreigner  in  learning 
Chinese.  The  number  of  such  books  has  increased 
so  enormously  that  many  pages  would  be  required 
to  give  even  a  mere  list  of  names. 

The  early  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  prepared 
aids  for  themselves  and  for  new-comers,  but  these 
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generally  remained  in  manuscript.  A  number  of 
such  MSS.  may  be  seen  in  the  Hunterian  Museum 
of  the  Glasgow  University.  The  first  to  publish 
was  Varo  ( q.v .),  in  1730.  Fourmont  followed  with 
a  Grammar  founded  on  Varo.  Marshman  of 
Serampore  wrote  Clavis  Sinica  or  Elements  of 
Chinese  Grammar  (1814)  and  in  1815  Morrison 
issued  a  Grammar  of  Chinese .  In  1822  R,f.  mu  sat 
published  Elemens  de  la  grammaire  chinoise. 
Gonsalves’  works  ( Grammatica  Latina,  1828,  etc.), 
were  in  Latin  and  Portuguese.  The  Notitia 
Linguae  Sinicae  of  Premare  first  appeared  in  1831 ; 
an  English  translation  by  J.  G,  Bridgman  was 
issued  at  Canton  in  1847.  Bazin,  in  1856,  printed 
G rammaire  Mandarine. 

After  this,  as  foreigners  in  China  increased  in 
numbers,  the  aids  of  all  kinds  for  students  of  the 
language  become  too  numerous  to  mention ;  but  the 
best  known  were  those  by  Edicins  ( Grammar  of 
Colloquial  Chinese )  ;  Summers  (Handbook  of  the 
Chinese  Language ,  Grammar  and  Chrestomathy )  ; 
Lobscheid  (Grammar  of  the  Chinese  Language)  ; 
and  there  were  many  which  were  useful  for  a  time 
or  for  a  district,  which  are  now  forgotten.  It  will 
be  noted  that,  so  far,  there  has  been  no  hesitation 
in  speaking  of  Grammar. 

Later,  however,  such  books  took  the  form  of 
Progressive  Lessons,  Manuals,  and  Collections  of 
idiomatic  phrases.  Giles,  John  Ross,  W.  A.  P. 
Martin,  Dyer  Ball  and  a  score  of  others  published 
such  works  in  English;  but  the  two  which  have 
been  the  most  used  are  Wade’s  Yu-yen  Tzu-erh  Chi , 
1867,  (see  Tzu-erh  Chi),  and  Mateer’s  Course  of 
Mandarin  .Lessons  (1892)  ;  the  former  being  for 
many  years  the  manual  for  Consular  and  Customs 
services,  the  latter,  appearing  much  later,  being 
then  more  used  by  missionaries. 

Wade  issued  at  the  same  time  with  the  above- 
named  work  on  the  Colloquial  another  course  in 
Documentary  Chinese,  W en-chien  Tzu-erh  Chi.  A 
similar  work  prepared  for  the  use  of  '  Customs 
students  is  Hirth’s  Text-book  of  Documentary 
Chinese.  The  same  author  has  published  a  valuable 
small  book,  Notes  on  the  Chinese  Documentary 
Style. 

Two  important  works  by  the  Jesuits  must  be 
named  ;  the  Cursus  LAtteraturae  Sinensis  by  Zottoli, 
in  5  volumes,  and  Rudiments  de  Parler  et  de  Style 
chinois  by  Wieger,  in  12  volumes. 

These  are  but  a  few  out  of  many.  Hopkins, 
Hillier,  Bullock,  Imbault-Huart,  Vissiere, 
Boucher  and  many  more  must  here  be  merely 
mentioned. 

Since  the  ‘new  Chinese’  came  in  with  Japanese 
influence,  the  increase  of  newspapers  and  the  general 
educational  awakening,  there  has  been  a  new  crop  of 
works  meant  to  teach  it. 


Morgan’s  Chinese  Speaker  and  Wen-li  Styles, 
Mrs.  Mateer’s  New  Terms  for  Old  Ideas,  Otto’s 
Translations  from  Modern  Chinese ,  De  Bruin’s 
Introduction  to  Modern  Chinese ,  and  Baller’s 
Wen-li  Lessons  are  amongst  the  newest  works.  See 
also  Lexicography. 

Cordier  :  Bibliotheca  Sinica,  col.  1650. 

GRAND  CANAL  f pJ  yii  ho,  imperial  river; 

yiin  ho,  transport  river;  J'bJ  ch‘a  ho,  river 
of  locks.  The  great  canal  connects  Peking  and 
Hangchow,  about  650  miles  apart.  The  credit  of 
its  construction  is  often  given  to  Khubilai  Khan  ; 
but  it  had  already  existed  in  parts  for  a  thousand 
years  ;  on  making  Peking  his  capital  he  added  the 
northern  part  of  the  canal  so  as  to  make  through 
communication  between  Peking  and  the  old  Sung 
Capital,  Hangchow.  The  portion  between  the  two 
great  rivers,  the  Yellow  River  and  the  Yangtze, 
was  first  made  in  the  Chou  dynasty,  about  485  b.c. 
by  channels  joining  the  various  lakes  of  that  dis¬ 
trict,  and  it  was  altered  from  time  to  time  during 
later  centuries  as  need  required,  as  lakes  became 
shallow,  etc.  In  the  Sung  dynasty  it  was  continued 
to  Hangchow  which  was  then  the  Capital,  making 
it  some  430  miles  long.  The  northern  portion  from 
the  Yellow  River  to  Peking  was  made  by  Khubilai 
Khan  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century ;  it  was  some 
500  miles  in  length  and  made  the  total  length  of 
the  Canal  some  1,200  miles;  the  exact  length  as 
given  in  Gandar’s  elaborate  study  is  3,630  li. 

Gandar  :  Le  Canal  Imperial,  (Var.  Sin.  No.  4). 

GRAND  COUNCIL  or  State  Council  %  ft  ^ 
chain  chi  ch‘u,  was  instituted  in  the  Shun  Chih 
period  (1644-62)  and  was  the  highest  authority  in 
the  empire  after  the  emperor.  It  might  be  called 
the  emperor’s  Privy  Council,  where  state  business 
was  transacted  daily  from  4  to  6  a.m.  It  was 
composed,  in  later  times  of  five  Ministers,  Manchus 
and  Chinese,  who  held  other  offices.  The  title, 
which  means  literally  ‘Army-plan  place,’  shows  it 
was  originally  a  military  council. 

GRAND  SECRETARY.  The  Grand  Secret¬ 
ariat  H  nei  ho,  inner  hall,  was  the  Supreme 
Council  under  the  Ming  dynasty,  but  was  in  practice 
superseded  later  by  the  Grand  Council  (q.v.).  It 
then  formed  a  Court  of  Archives  with  four  Grand 
Secretaries,  two  Manchu  and  two  Chinese,  with  the 
title  (colloquial)  rfi  ^  chung  Gang  central  hall,  or 
(literary)  ^  $0  tsai  hsiang.  The  office,  with  its 
nominal  duties,  was  the  highest  honour  to  which  an 
official  could  attain. 

Under  the  Ming  Emperors  the  familiar  title 
was  ho  lao  Elder  of  the  (nei)  ko.  This  was 

written  Colao  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 

GRANT,  JAMES  HOPE,  born  July  22,  1808, 
was  appointed  commander  of  British  troops  in  the 
Anglo-French  expedition  of  1860  against  China, 
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with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General.  It.  was  he 
who  had  the  task  of  destroying  the  Yuan  Ming 
Yuan.  He  died  March  7,  1875. 

GRAPES,  Vitis  vinifera ,  fj  p'u  t‘ao.  The 
grape  is  not  a  native  of  China  but  was  brought 
from  central  Asia  by  Chang  ChTen  in  the  second 
century  b.c.  The  first  mention  of  it.  in  Chinese 
literature  is  in  Ssu-ma  Ch£ien.  There  must  have 
been  several  varieties  introduced,  to  account  for  the 
number  of  varieties  now  found  in  N.  China. 

A  white  grape  grown  near  Hsiian-hua  fu  is  the 
most  expensive  of  all  Chinese  grapes,  and  is  only 
to  be  had  in  limited  quantities.  The  berries  are 
much  elongated.  They  can  be  kept,  with  care,  till 
February.  There  are  also  seedless  white  grapes  in 
N .  China.  P  urple  grapes  also  are  grown,  in  several 
varieties,  central  Shansi  being  especially  noted  for 
them.  One  variety,  if  put  in  baskets  and  placed  in 
cool  cellars,  can  be  kept  for  almost  the  whole  year. 

Vines  are  always  trained  over  arbors  or  some 
such  supports,  with  very  long  main  leaders.  After 
the  first  frost  in  October  the  vines  are  taken  down, 
pruned  and  if  necessary  coiled  up,  and  are  then 
buried  to  protect,  them  from  the  severe  cold  of 
winter. 

Several  species  of  wild  grape  are  found,  V. 
amurensis  and  others.  From  some  a  fairly  good 
wine  is  made. 

Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations ,  etc.  ;  Bret- 
schneider  :  Botanicon  Sinicum,  I,  p.  25 ;  Masco 

Polo,  c.  37. 

GRAPHITE.  See  Minerals. 

GRASS  CHARACTER  Tr  -h  ts‘ao  tzu ,  the 
Chinese  running  hand,  .used  in  business  but  not  in 
official  documents.  It  dates  from  the  Ch'in  §| 
dynasty,  about  b.c.  220. 

GRASSCLGTH,^;^,  the  name  given  to  cloth 
woven  from  ramie,  hemp,  pineapple  fibre,  or  from 
any  mixture  of  these.  There  are  many  qualities, 
the  best  closely  resembling  foreign  linen.  The  value 
of  the  export  in  1916  wTas  Hk.Tls.  1,710,336.  See 
Fibres,  textile. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  CHINA.  The  re¬ 
lations  of  Great  Britain  with  China,  both  in  peace 
and  in  war,  have  been  more  important  during  the 
last  two  or  three  centuries  than  those  of  any  other 
Power. 

The  story  opens  with  the  arrival  of  Weddell 
in  1637  and  includes  the  long  and  varied  experience 
of  the  East  India  Company  dovm  to  1834 ;  the 
Amherst  and  Macartney  embassies;  the  First 
War,  ending  with  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842; 
the  cession  of  Hongkong;  Gordon’s  victories  over 
the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels;  the  Second  War,  ending  with 
the  destruction  of  the  Summer  Palace  and  the 
Treaty  of  Peking  in  1860;  Margary’s  murder;  the 
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opening  of  many  ports  to  foreign  trade ;  down  to 
the  leasing  of  Weihaiwei  in  1898. 

All  these  matters  are  dealt  with  under  separate 
articles. 

The  total  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
Chinese  in  1914  was  Tls.  127,000,000,.  the  percentage 
of  China’s  whole  trade  being  13.8  with  Great  Britain 
or  49.0  with  the  British  Empire. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  Ministers 
who  have  represented  Great  Britain  at  the  court 
of  Peking. 

1853,  December  24,  Sir  John  Bowring,  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  and  Chief  Superintendent. 

1857,  April  17,  James  Bruce,  Earl  of  Elgin  and 
Kincardine.  Special  Mission. 

1859,  January  14,  Hon.  F.  W.  A.  (afterwards  Sir 
Frederick)  Bruce,  Envoy  extraordinary  and 
Minister  plenipotentiary. 

1860,  March  20,  James  Bruce,  Earl  of  Elgin  and 
Kincardine.  Special  Mission. 

1865,  April  7,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  Envoy 
extraordinary  and  Minister  plenipotentiary  and 
Chief  Superintendent  of  British  trade. 

1871,  July  22,  Thomas  F.  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas) 
Wade,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  and  Chief  Superintendent. 

1876,  February  21,  the  same,  with  new  credentials. 
1833,  July  1,  Sir  Harry  S.  Parkes,  Envoy  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  Minister  plenipotentiary. 

1885,  May  2,  Sir  R.  Hart,  Envoy  extraordinary 
and  Minister  plenipotentiary.  (Did  not  take 
up  appointment). 

1885,  November  24,  Sir  J.  Walsham,  Envoy  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  Minister  plenipotentiary. 

1892,  April  1,  N.  R.  (afterwards  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Nicholas)  O’Conor,  Envoy  extraordinary  and 
Minister  plenipotentiary. 

1896,  January  1,  Sir  C.  M.  (now  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  M.) 
MacDonald,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister 
plenipotentiary. 

1900,  October  26,  Sir  E.  M.  (now  Rt,  Hon.  Sir  E.) 
Satow,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary. 

1906,  May  31,  Sir  John  N.  Jordan,  Special  Envoy 
extraordinary  and  Minister  plenipotentiary 
ad.  hit. 

1906,  October  26,  the  same;  Envoy  extraordinary 
and  Minister  plenipotentiary. 

[1909,  February  24,  the  same ;  Special  Ambassador 
extraordinary  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
Emperor  Kuang  Hsu].  See  Treaties. 

GREAT  LEARNING,  Ta  hsiieh,  the 

second  of  the  Four  Books.  Its  authorship  is  un¬ 
certain,  though  it  is  usually  ascribed  to  K‘ung  Chi 
a  grandson  of  Confucius.  Its  date  seems  certainly 
the  fifth  century  b.c.  It  was  added  as  a  chapter  to 
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the  Li  Cld  in  the  2nd  century  a.d.  by  Ma  Yung. 
According  to  Chu  Hsi  and  others  the  meaning  of 
the  title  is  Learning  for  adults,  as  Hsiao  hsiieh  is 
Learning  for  the  young.  See  Classics. 

Legge  :  Classics,  vol.  i. 

GREAT  TRAVELLER,  THE,  ta  hsing 

jen.  Biot’s  term  for  an  official  named  in  the  Chou 
Li;  the  chief  authority  in  charge  of  all  dealings 
with  the  States,  and  the  reception  of  ambassadors 
or  visitors  to  Court.  He,  with  a  junior  colleague 
called  the  “Small  Traveller,”  had  constantly  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  populations  of 
the  Feudal  States,  and  keep  the  Emperor  informed 
of  everything  going  on  within  the  Empire.  He  was 
subordinate  to  the  Board  now  called  Hsing  Pu  ffij  ^ 
Board  of  Punishments ;  (see  Six  Boards). 

Biot  :  Le  Tcheou  Li;  TIirth  :  The  Ancient 
History  of  China. 

GREAT  WALL,  THE,  called  by  the  Chinese 
m  a  &  m  wan  li  cld  any  cldeng,  ‘the  myriad-A- 
long  wall.’  It  is  the  wall  built  by  Shiii  Huang  Ti 
against  Tartars  after  trying  for  ten  years  to  over¬ 
come  them.  It  began  in  the  present  Kansu  and 
reached  to  Liao-tung,  advantage  being  taken  of  all 
naturally  fortified  places  in  constructing  it.  There 
were  also  some  portions  existing  of  previously  built 
walls  which  were  utilised.  Its  length  in  a  straight 
line  is  1,300  miles,  but  its  actual  length  is  1,500 
miles.  Its  height  was  from  15  to  30  feet ;  it  varied 
in  height,  in  material,  etc.,  according  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  different  localities ;  stone,  brick 
and  earth  being  all  used  in  its  construction.  Within 
the  wall  were  camps,  on  the  wall  were  towers,  and 
outside  were  moats  and  ditches,  making  the  whole 
defence  very  effective  for  the  time,  so  long  as  the 
guards  did  their  duty. 

There  are,  according  to  Rockhill,  two  Great 
Walls,  one  called  pien  cldeng  Jj|  frontier  wall, 
extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Chihli  to  the  west  of 
Kansu;  the  other  called  the  Cldang  cldeng  -g|  tjg 
long  wcdl,  or  Wan  li  cldeng  |g  m  myriad  li  wall, 
branching  off  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  other, 
encircling  the  north-western  boundary  of  Chihli 
and  following  the  range  which  separates  that  pro¬ 
vince  from  Shansi  for  several  hundred  miles.  The 
former  is  faced  with  brick  as  far  as  east  Shansi, 
after  which  it  is  mere  earth ;  the  latter  is  faced 
with  brick  or  stone  throughout  its  whole  length, 
and  is  a  much  greater  work. 

It  is  stated  that  besides  300,000  troops,  all  the 
criminals  of  the  land  were  set  to  build  this  wall, 
including  many  literati.  The  difficulty  of  feeding 
them  and  the  suffering  they  must  have  endured  can 
be  judged  from  the  statement  that  of  182  loads  of 
grain  despatched  only  one  would  reach  its  destin¬ 
ation,  the  rest  being  eaten  or  sold  along  the  road. 

It  was  repaired  under  the  Ming  dynasty, 


< 

(TIsien  Tsung,  1461 — 87).  It  has  now  become  a 
mere  geographical  boundary,  military  posts  being 
maintained  only  at  the  passes.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  Shan-hai  kuan  at  the  eastern  extremity ; 
the  Kalgan  Pass  (Chang-chia  k‘ou)  in  the  N.W.  of 
Chihli;  the  Yen  men  fD  ( Goose-gate )  Pass,  N.  of 
Shansi ;  and  the  Chia-yii  |ij§  Pass  at  the  extreme 
west. 

Within  the  wall  is  often  spoken  of  as  Kuan  nei 
IS  l74  and  without  the  wall  as  Ed  o  u  wai  p  . 

Tschepe  :  Histoire  du  Royaume  de  Cldin,  c.  v; 
Rockhill  :  The  Land  of  the  Lamas,  p.  8. 

GREBES.  See  Pygopodes. 

GRIFF  HIM.  A  slang  term,  applied  to  untrained 
ponies  newly  imported  from  Mongolia  to  Shanghai ; 
and  also  to  young  men  newly  come  to  Shanghai 
from  the  West. 

GROS,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  LOUIS,  was  born 
at  Ivry-sur-Seine  on  February  8,  1793.  He  entered 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  was  made  a  Baron  in 
1829.  He  was  sent  as  special  High  Commissioner 
in  China  in  1857  and  signed  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin 
between  France  and  China,  after  the  allied  forces 
had  taken  Canton  and  the  Taku  forts;  he  was  sent 
again  as  Ambassador  extraordinary  and  High  Com¬ 
missioner  in  China  in  1860,  when,  after  entering 
Peking  he  signed  the  Additional  Convention  off 
October  25,  1860. 

De  Moges  :  Souvenirs  cVunc  ambassade  en 
Chine,  (or  English  translation,  1861). 

G ROSIER,  Abbe,  was  born  at  St.  Omer,  March 
17,  1743,  and  died  in  Paris,  December  7,  1823.  He 
was  Canon  of  S.  Louis  du  Louvre,  and  later  was 
librarian  to  H.R.H.  the  Count  D’Artois.  He  is 
known  as  the  author  of  an  important  work  which 
first  appeared  in  1785  as  the  thirteenth  and  last 
volume  of  Mailla’s  Histoire  de  la  Chine;  its  title 
was  Description  Generale  de  la  Chine.  The  third 
edition  of  it  was  entitled  De  la  Chine,  ou  Descript¬ 
ion  generale  de  cet  Empire ;  it  was  in  seven  volumes 
and  was  published  in  1818-20.  The  work  was  re¬ 
viewed  by  Remusat,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  good 
resume  of  the  Lettres  Edifiantes,  Duhalde's  work 
and  the  Memoir es  of  the  French  missionaries,  put 
into  convenient  order  and  enriched  with  some  useful 
additions.  It  was  translated  into  English,  German 
and  Italian. 

Remusat  :  Nom^aux  Melanges  Asiatiques, 
p.  283;  Cordier  :  Bibliotheca  Sinica. 

GROSVENQR  [VIS SS ION.  After  the  murder 
of  Margary  in  Yunnan  a  Mission  was  sent  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wade  to  make  enquiry  into  the  matter  on 
the  spot.  The  members  of  the  Mission  were  the 
Hon.  T.  G.  Grosvenoe,  Second  Secretary  of  the 
British  Legation,  A.  Davenport  and  E,  C.  Baber, 
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of  the  Consular  Service.  Blue  Book,  China ,  No.  3, 
(1878). 

GROUND-NUTS  (Peanuts)  :  ^  lil  hua-sheng ; 
also  Ik  ^  ch‘ang  sheng  Jcuo  :  Arachis  hypogea. 
Ground-nuts  have  been  cultivated  for  centuries  in 
South  China ;  but  not  until  more  recent  times  north 
of  the  Yangtze,  for  they  are  not  mentioned  by  the 
historiographers  of  the  Macartney  and  Amherst 
Embassies,  who  described  all  the  crops  they  saw. 
They  are  now,  however,  cultivated  all  over  China, 
from  Central  Manchuria  to  PXainan.  Ground-nuts 
flourish  best  in  a  sandy  loam  and  require  an 
abundance  of  sunshine  during  the  growing  period, 
without  too  much  rain.  These  conditions  exist  in 
the  valley  of  the  Yellow  River,  in  E.  Shantung  and 
S.  Chihli  and  part  of  Honan,  which  are  now  the 
chief  exporting  districts.  Large  quantities  are  also 
produced  in  the  old  bed  of  the  Yellow  River,  in 
N.  Kiangsu,  and  also  along  the  sea-board  of  Chihli 
towards  Shanhaikuan.  Sowing  is  in  early  spring 
and  the  harvest  in  October.  Cultivation  is  cheap 
and  causes  little  trouble,  and  the  returns  are  good. 
There  are  two  kinds,  the  large  and  the  small.  The 
former  was  introduced  from  the  United  States  by 
missionaries  to  Shantung  and  is  called  the  foreign 
peanut.  The  soil  in  which  they  grow  is  sifted,  so 
as  to  obtain  even  the  smallest  nuts.  They  are 
eaten  roasted  as  in  the  West  or  are  used  in  con¬ 
fectionery.  The  oil  is  used  in  cooking,  lighting, 
and  to  adulterate  the  more  expensive  rape-seed  -oil ; 
the  refuse  cake,  for  manuring  purposes,  is  sent  to 
Kuangtung,  and  the  shells  are  used  to  fatten  pigs. 
The  oil  production  is  one-third  by  weight-  of  the 
nuts,  or  even  more  under  favourable  circumstances. 
Until  the  nineties  little  of  this  product  was-  shipped 
abroad,  but  with  the  development  of  railways  in 
North  China  the  trade  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  In  the  Lower  Yellow  River  region,  where 
the  land  lias  been  covered  with  sand  by  successive 
floods,  nothing  will  grow  but  ground-nuts,  but  since 
the  demand  from  foreign  countries  set  in,  the 
farmers-  have  planted  vast  areas  with  the  crop,  and 
the  trade  has  assumed  great  proportions.  In  the 
West  the  extension  of  the  oil  industry,  for  soap¬ 
making,  for  machinery  lubrication,  etc.,  has  created 
the  demand  to  which  India  and  China  respond  more 
and  more  yearly.  The  cake  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  best  for  live  stock. 

The  suppression  of  opium  has  been  another 
contributing  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  trade ; 
lily flowers,  a  less  paying  crop,  have  also  been  sup¬ 
planted  in  the  Huai  River  region. 

Although  there  were  large  shipments  from  the 
north  to  Kuangtung  in  1896  (600,000)  piculs,  mostly 
from  Chinkiang)  the  foreign  trade  did  not  develop 
until  1909,  since  when  it  has  expanded  enormously. 
In  that  year  the  production  of  Shantung  was 


estimated  at  four  million  piculs  ( Kiaochow  Trade 
Report)  ;  the  total  “original  export”  from  all  ports 
was  over  one  and  a  half  million  piculs,  worth 
Tls.  5,400,000 ;  in  1913  (the  last  year  before  the 
War)  the  figures  were  respectively  2,286,000  piculs, 
worth  Tls.  10,000,000,  and  just  over  one  million 
exported  abroad.  France  takes  over  one-third. 
The  annual  movement  of  oil  is  from  350,000  to 
400,000  piculs,  valued  at  about  Tls.  10  per  picul, 
of  which  250,000  piculs  annually  are  exported 
abroad.  The  tendency  is  for  an  increase  of  the 
shipments  of  oil  as  against  those  of  seed.  The 
export  in  1916  was,  kernels,  pels.  424,917 ;  in  shell, 
pels.  216,840  ;  value  Tls.  1,812,251 ;  cake,  pels.  38,430, 
Tls.  77,558 ;  oil,  pels.  561,512,  Tls.  6,000,494. 

Customs  Reports.  [N.S.] 

GROUSE,  See  Gallinae. 

GRUBE,  WILHELM,  was  born  at  Betrograd 
in  1855  and  died  near  Berlin  in  1908.  He  was 
Professor  of  the  Far  Eastern  Languages  in  Berlin 
University.  He  spent  two  years  (1897-9)  in  Peking, 
and  published  various  works  in  German  on  Chinese 
Literature,.  Philosophy,  etc.  ;  a  complete  list  is 
given  in  T‘oung  Pao  1908,  p.  594. 

GUARDIAN.  The  honorary  titles  Senior 
Guardian  of  the  Heir-apparent  ^  T‘ai  tzu 

t‘ai  pao,  Junior  ditto,  jA  T‘ai  tzu  shao  pao, 

are  very  high  honours. 

Holders  of  the  latter  title  were  addressed  as 
Rung  pao  ‘palace  guardian’ ;  thus  Sir  Robert  Hart, 
who  received  the  honour  in  1902,  was  . 

GUAVAS,  Psidium  cattieyanuni  $%  ,  chi 

shill  Jcuo.  This  fruit  is  never  seen  in  N.  China ; 
it  is  sometimes  met  with  in  Central  China  as  a  pot- 
plant  :  in  the  South,  however,  it  is  grown  in  regular 
plantations. 

GUILD.  This  name  is  given  by  foreigners  to 
three  Chinese  institutions  : — (i)  the  Kung-so  Yj-  pjf 
( public  hall)  or  trade  union,  representing  the 
‘craft’  or  mistery’  of  the  West,  (ii)  the  Hui-kuan 
"ft  tt ,  the  club  of  fellow-provincials  in  an  alien  pro¬ 
vince  ;  (iii)  the  Hanse  or  “Guild  Merchant,”  which 
is  a  very  rare  institution  in  China. 

i.  The  trade  guilds  have  been  formed  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  government,  and  hence  historians  have 
ignored  them.  It,  is  difficult  to  procure  any  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  their  origin.  The  Ningpo  Bankers’ 
Guild  claims  that  it  was  founded  in  the  Han  dynasty 
or  even  traces  its  origin  to  the  Chou  dynasty. 
Owing  to  dynastic  disturbances  and  rebellions,  many 
trade  guilds  can  only  trace  their  history  back  for  a 
century  or  so. 

Membership. — -All  craftsmen  of  one  kind  in  a 
city  become  members  of  the  guild  of  their  craft  to 
escape  the  ostracism  which  would  otherwise  be  their 
lot.  Sometimes  a  certain  trade  in  a  city  is  entirely 
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in  the  hands  of  aliens  :  e.g.,  in  Wenchow  the  crafts 
of  needle-making,  fish-hook  making  and  gold-beating 
are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  aliens,  and  they  are 
forbidden  to  teach  Wenchow  men. 

Administration. — The  officers  of  a  Guild  generally 
consist  of  a  manager  and  a  Committee  elected 
annually,  each  serving  in  rotation  as  manager. 
Each  member  serves  in  turn  on  the  committee. 
There  is  also  a  salaried  secretary,  a  literary  man 
who  communicates  with  the  officials  when  necessary, 
and  appears  in  court  as  the  legal  representative  of 
the  guild.  He  also  collects  subscriptions  from  the 
members  for  charities  and  public  works.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  convenes  meetings  to  regulate  prices,  to  fix 
standard  weights  and  measures,  to  regulate  sales 
by  credit,  rates  of  storage,  insurance,  packing,  etc. 
Each  Guild  has  its  own  rules  and  may  alter  them  as 
often  as  exigency  demands. 

Revenue. — The  income  of  Guilds  is  acquired 
chiefly  from  taxes  on  the  amount  of  the  members’ 
sales,  by  entrance  fees  and  by  fines.  The  members’ 
books  are  examined  periodically  and  those  with 
false  accounts  are  heavily  fined,  or  are  expelled. 

Jurisdiction. — Disputes  between  members  are 
settled  by  arbitration  at  a  meeting  of  the  Guild. 
The  Guild  also  helps  in  the  expenses  of  a  law-suit 
of  a  member,  if  it  be  thought  a  worthy  one. 
Rewards  are  given  for  the  discovery  of  thieves  or 
stolen  property,  and  any  member  found  concealing 
a  robbery  or  receiving  stolen  goods  is  heavily 
fined,  and  if  he  refuses  to  pay  the  fine,  is  ex¬ 
pelled.  All  intercourse  with  an  expelled  member 
is  forbidden,  and  any  member  having  dealings 
with  him  is  heavily  fined.  The  Shanghai  Tea 
Guild  has  or  had  a  rule  that  no  members  should 
have  dealings  with  a  firm  in  litigation  with  a 
foreign  firm  until  the  case  is  adjudicated.  For 
breaches  of  regulations,  members  are  fined,  the  fines 
ranging  from  temple  candles,  a  feast  or  a  play,  to 
considerable  sums  of  money ;  or  are  punished  by 
expulsion  and  boycott.  Personal  violence  is  some¬ 
times  inflicted  on  rebellious  members,  occasionally 
resulting  in  death.  The  members  are  expected  to 
render  assistance  at  fires  and  the  Guild  often  has  a 
fire-engine  of  its  own.  It  subscribes  to  the  funeral 
expenses  of  its  poorer  members,  sometimes  present¬ 
ing  the  coffin. 

Guild-hcdl. — The  more  important  Guilds  have 
a  building  where  the  members  transact  business  and 
have  feasts  and  theatricals.  Usually  there  is  a 
shrine  to  some  patron  deity  to  which  the  members 
do  obeisance  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Journeymen  occasionally  form  a  temporary 
association  to  combine  against  their  masters  on 
account  of  some  grievance,  and  sometimes  strike  for 
increase  of  wages.  Apprentices  serve  from  three 
to  five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  their  term  contribute 
a  sum  towards  expenses,  or  pay  for  a  play.  Many 


Guilds  limit  the  number  of  apprentices,  and  regulate 
the  hours  of  work. 

ii.  The  Hui-kwan  is  of  older  origin  than  the 
trade-guild,  and  probably  existed  as  far  back  as 
the  T‘ang  dynasty.  A  Kiangsu  club  is  referred  to 
in  the  Ming  dynasty.  Membership  is  open  to  all, 
whether  officials,  business  men  or  others,  who  come 
from  the  home  province.  A  salaried  manager  and 
honorary  committee  are  elected  annually,  and  there 
is  a  salaried  secretary. 

Revenue. — Members  pay  to  the  club  a  per¬ 
centage  of  their  profits  or  earnings,  and  co-provincial 
officials  subscribe  fixed  sums,  the  highest  probably 
being  Tls.  600  paid  by  a  Viceroy  to  the  Hupei  Guild 
in  Foochow.. 

The  Guild  building ,  like  that  of  the  trade- 
guild,  has  a  special  deity  presiding  over  it.  It 
serves  as  quarters  for  co-provincial  officials  passing 
though  the  city.  The  Guild  has  a  special  mortuary 
where  coffins  of  members  are  stored  before  being 
sent  back  to  the  native  province,  and  it  provides  a 
cemetery  for  the  members.  The  various,  provincial 
Guilds  in  Peking  assist  poor  scholars  of  their  pro¬ 
vinces  who  come  up  for  examinations. 

The  Guild  controls  the  trade  between  the  home 
and  the  alien  province,  promotes  the  general  in¬ 
terests  of  its  members  and  protects  them  from  the 
jealousy  of  native  firms.  Any  dispute  between  its 
members  is  settled  by  the  Guild,  but  where  a 
member  has  a  lawT-suit  against  a  man  not  of  his 
province,  the  Guild  prosecutes  on  his  behalf  if  the 
step  is  sanctioned  by  all  the  other  members  and 
helps  to  defray  expenses. 

iii.  The  ‘Guild  merchant’  or  association  of  all 
the  merchants  of  a  locality  to  regulate  trade  is  a 
rare  institution  in  China.  Morse  names  the  only 
three  well-marked  instances,  the  Great  Guild  of 
Newchwang,  the  Swatow  Guild,  and  the  former 
Canton  Co-hong,  ( q.v .). 

Morse  :  The  Gilds  of  China;  K.  :  Chinese 
Guilds ,  N.C.B.R.A.S.  Journal,  vol.  xii ;  Mac- 
Go  w7  an  :  Chinese  Guilds,  ibid.,  vol.  xxi. 

GULLS,  See  Laridae. 

GUM  BENJAMIN,  ,  an  hsi  hsiang, 

balsamic  resin  from  Sty  rax  benzoin,  is  imported 
from  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  Its  oil  is  benzoin  oil, 
used  medicinally,  as  a  perfume  (incense)  and  in 
tanning. 

GUM  an  import,  is  the  exuda¬ 

tion  from  Balscimodendron  myrrha,  Nees.  It  is 
used  as  a  purifier. 

GUM  0  L !  BA N  U  M,  ^  ^ ,  from  India  and 
Africa,  obtained  from  stems  of  several  species  of 
Boswellia ;  used  medicinally  powdered  or  as  plaster, 
and  as  a  perfume  (frankincense). 

GUMPACH,  JOHANNES  VON,  a  German 
by  birth,  but  naturalized  in  England.  He  was 
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employed  as  Professor  of  Astronomy  by  (Sir) 
Robert  Hart  for  the  Thing  wen  College,  but  proved 
recalcitrant.  A  flippant  account  of  him  may  be  read 
in  Dr.  Martin’s  A  Cycle  of  Cathay,  p.  304)  but  the 
other  side  may  be  read  in  the  appendix  to  a  work 
by  von  Gumpach,  The  Burlingame  Mission;  a 
\ political  disclosure,  etc.,  1872.  In  this  he  gives 
what  he  called  ‘a  clear,  succinct  and  impartial  review, 
of  the  Mission  by  an  eye-witness  of  its  mysterious 
birth.’  Succinct  it  is  not,  extending  to  some  600 
pages;  and  impartial  it  is  not,  being  full  of  violent 
animosity  and  vituperation  of  Hart,  Burlingame, 
Martin,  Wade  and  others.  But  it  is  a  curious  and 
interesting  volume. 

GUNNY,  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth,  made  from 
the  bark  of  a  tree  and  used  for  covering  bales,  or 
for  bags,  etc.  See  Fibres,  textile. 

GUNPOWDER.  Opinion  is  much  divided  as 
to  the  invention  of  gunpowder  by  Chinese  and  the 
earliest  use  of  firearms  among  them.  It  is  stated 
that  the  ‘  fire -drug  5  ^  huo  yiieh,  whose  name 

seems  to  indicate  a  foreign  origin,  was  introduced 
from  India  in  the  fifth  century  a.d.  But  it  was 
not  used  for  fire-arms  apparently  until  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century.  According  to  Schlegel  the 
Mongols  used  cannon  in  1232. 

Mayers  :  On  the  Introduction  and  use  of  Gun¬ 
powder,  etc.,  Journal,  N.C.B.R. A.S.,  1870;  Martin  : 
Lore  of  Cathay ;  Williams  :  Middle  Kingdom, 
vol.  ii,  p.  89;  Schlegel  :  On  the  Invention  arid  use 
of  Fire  arms,  etc.,  T‘oung  Pao,  1902. 

GUTZLAFF  ISLAND,  called  by  the  Chinese 
Ta  cldih  or  Ta  ch‘i  slum;  an  island  at 

the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze,  south  of  the  Southern 
Channel,  opposite  Pootung  Point  and  seventy  miles 
from  Shanghai.  It  has  a  lighthouse  283  feet  above 
high-water  level,  and  is  an  important  telegraph 
station,  where  six  cables  land.  It  is  named  after 


Gutzlaff,  the  missionary  and  Chinese  secretary  to 
the  Hongkong  government. 

GUTZLAFF,  KARL  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST, 

born  in  Pomerania,  Germany,  in  1830,  an  agent  of 
the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  was  sent  out  to 
Batavia  in  1827.  Later  he  went  to  Siam,  and  while 
there  learned  the  Fukien  dialect  from  Chinese  im¬ 
migrants.  His  Society  refused  him  permission  to 
go  to  China,  but  he  went  there  nevertheless,  in  a 
Chinese  junk.  Finding  it  impossible  to  make  an 
entrance,  he  enlisted  as  Chinese  interpreter  on 
opium-ships.  In  this  way  he  travelled  up  and  down 
the  coast  for  some  years,  visiting  Tientsin  in  1831, 
preparing  tracts  in  Chinese,  making  a  translation  of 
the  whole  Bible,  and  printing  it  at  his  own  expense. 
At  Dr.  Morrison’s  death  in  1834,  he  succeeded  to 
his  position  under  the  British  Government,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1839  was.  third  Inter¬ 
preter  during  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  Treaty 
of  Nanking,  and  was  for  some  time  Superintendent 
of  Chusan.  He  was  then  Chinese  Secretary  to  the 
Hongkong  Government  from  1843  to  his  death  in 
the  colony  in  1851.  During  these  years  he  continued 
his  zealous  missionary  efforts,  sending  out  native 
agents  at  his  own  expense,  and  urging  the  Missionary 
Societies  to  send  out  more  men  specially  for  the 
interior.  He  was  very  greatly  deceived  by  his 
native  helpers  but  his  zeal  never  failed,  and  lie  was 
the  originator  of  all  the  German  Missions  in  South 
China.  Gutzlaff  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yang¬ 
tze  is  named  after  him. 

His  publications  include  61  in  English,  2  in 
Japanese,  1  in  Siamese,  7  in  German,  and  5  in 
Dutch.  Among  them  are  Journal  of  Three  Voyages 
on  the  China  Coast;  China  Opened;  and  Sketch  of 
Chinese  History  (in  German  and  English).  Munich 
has  a  complete  collection  of  his  Chinese  works. 

GYPSUM.  See  Minerals . 


HAAS,  JOSEPH,  was  born  at  Pilsen  in  1847, 
and  was  drowned  at  Poo-too  in  1896  while  bathing. 
He  came  to  China  in  the  service  of  a  German  firm 
in  1867,  but  after  studying  Chinese  he  became 
Interpreter,  Consul  and  Consul-General  for  Austria- 
Hungary  in  Shanghai.  He  was  Librarian  of  the 
N.C.B.R.A.S.,  and  wrote  a  few  papers. 

HAI  HO  the  name  by  which  the  Pai-ho 

is  known  at  Tientsin,  below  the  terminus  of  the 
Grand  Canal. 


HAI  HO  CONSERVANCY.  See  Conservancy 
Work. 

H AI-KUAN  TAEL.  See  Tael. 

HAINAN  a  larSe  island  close  to  Kuang- 

tung  and  making  part  of  that  province.  It  is  185 
miles  in  length,  (north-east  and  south-west),  and 
120  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  13,900  sq.  miles. 
The  lowlands  are  very  fertile,  and  the  mountains 
of  the  centre  and  the  south  rising  to  6,000  feet, 
contain  a  good  deal  of  mineral  wealth.  Chines© 
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inhabit  the  fringe  of  coast  land;  in  the  interior  are 
the  Loi.  (See  Aborigines). 

The  capital  city  of  the  island  is  Kiungchow, 
near  the  northern  end,  with  its  port  Hoihow,  open 
to  foreign  trade.  There  are  no  other  towns  to  name, 
the  island  being  still  very  undeveloped. 

HAKKAS.  A  distinct  and  virile  strain  of  the 
Chinese  race,  mostly  found  in  the  hilly  regions  of 
Kuangtung,  Kuangsi,  Kiangsi  and  Fukien.  They 
speak  a  dialect  different  from  those  of  these  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  are  also  distinguished  by  cleanlier  habits 
and  by  the  unbound  feet  of  the  women.  It  is  only 
possible  to  give  a  rough  estimate  of  their  numbers 
but  there  may  be  some  fifteen  millions  of  them. 
Where  they  originated  is  an  unsolved  problem ;  but 
it  is  supposed  they  emigrated  from  Honan  in  the 
4tli  and  again  in  the  9th  century.  Some  went  to 
Chekiang  and  Fukien,  others  to  Kiangsi.  Many, 
who  settled  amid  a  civilisation  not  very  different 
from  their  own,  would  blend  and  be  to-day  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  Southern  Chinese.  Others, 
who  settled  among  the  wild  tribes  of  Fukien,  would 
preserve  their  Honan  speech  and  customs,  and  these 
are  the  present  Hakkas.  In  the  Sung  and  Mongol 
dynasties  many  of  these  migrated  to  (Moichu) 
Kai  yin  H  in  Kuangtung,  the  families  now  there 
tracing  their  ancestry  back  some  20  generations. 

The  Hakkas  have  emigrated  in  large  numbers 
to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Borneo,  The  Straits  and 
Burma.  There  are  said  to  be  half  a  million  in 
Formosa  and  there  are  many  in  Hainan. 

Notes  and  Queries  on  China  and  Japan,  vol.  i ; 
Chinese  Poecorder,  vol.  xxiii. 

NALIMA,  or  Kalima,  a  Tibetan  priest 

with  such  a  reputation  that  Yung  Lo  sent  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  bring  him  to  court.  On  arrival  he  was 
asked  to  say  masses  for  the  emperor’s  parents,  and 
after  the  ceremonies  there  were  various  supernatural 
manifestations,  auspicious  clouds,  heavenly  dew, 
white  elephants,  etc.,  etc.  Yung  Lo  thereupon  gave 
to  Halima  the  titles  Prince  of  the  Great  Precious 
Law,  Buddha  of  the  Western  Paradise,  etc.  His 
three  chief  disciples  were  made  Ta  Kuo  Shih 
Grand  State  Preceptors  and  chief  prelates  of  the 
whole  Buddhist  church. 

HALL  OF  CLASSICS,  Pi  ynng  kung  ^  g 
belonging  to  the  Kuo  tzu  chien,  was  built  by  CiiTen 
Lung  near  the  Confucian  Temple,  in  the  N.E. 
corner  of  Peking.  It  contains  3,000  stone  tablets 
inscribed  with  texts  from  the  classics.  At  stated 
times  the  Emperor  used  to  go  there  to  expound  the 
classics.  In  the  grounds  are  a  stone  and  porcelain 
p‘ai-lou  and  an  ancient  sun-dial.  See  Imperial 
Academy. 

Favier  :  Peking;  Fisher  :  Guide  to  Peking. 

HAMI,  Ho-mi  Ping  a  town  in  Eastern 

Turkestan  (Sinkiang)  on  the  old  south  road  ( T‘ien 


shan  nan  lu) ;  also  found  on  maps  as  Khamil.  The 
population  is  5,000  or  6,000. 

It  has  a  fine  Buddhist  temple  and  a  splendid 
mosque  dating  from  1420. 

HAMILTON,  PORT.  See  Port  Hamilton. 

HAMSTER.  See  Muridae  ( Cricetulus  and 
Phodopus). 

HAN  BURY,  THOMAS,  Sir,  was  born  in 
London,  1832  and  died  at  his  residence  near  Venti¬ 
miglia  in  March  1907.  Fie  was  a  merchant  in 
Shanghai,  was  known  as  a  philanthropist,  and  has 
left  his  name  connected  with  a  school  which  he 
founded  there,  The  Hanbury  School,  chiefly  for 
Eurasian  children,  now  one  of  the  schools  controlled 
by  the  Municipal  Council ;  and  with  a  Sailors’ 
Home,  The  Hanbury  Institute. 

HANCE,  HENRY  FLETCHER,  was  born  in 
London  on  August  4,  1827.  After  receiving  a  very 
good  education  in  London  and  Belgium  he  came  at 
the  age  of  17  to  the  new  colony  of  Hongkong,  and 
in  September  1844  entered  the  Civil  Service.  He 
devoted  his  spare  time  to  collecting  and  describing 
the  plants  of  the  Island,  and  in  1849  he  received 
from  the  University  of  Giessen  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  1854  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Superintendency  of  Trade  in  China, 
under  the  control  of  the  Foreign  Office.  In  the 
burning  of  the  Factories  of  Canton  he  lost  his  books 
and  botanical  collections.  The  Superintendency 
was  abolished  on  the  establishment  of  the  British 
Legation  in  China  in  1859,  and  for  a  time  he  had 
to  go  back  to  his  old  post  of  Senior  Assistant  in 
Canton,  but  in  1861  he  was  made  Vice-Consul  at 
Whampoa,  twelve  miles  below  Canton.  There  he 
lived  for  some  twenty-five  years,  collecting  and 
describing  the  local  flora  as  he  found  leisure,  as 
well  as  examining  what  was  sent  to  him  from  other 
ports  of  China.  He  also  made  several  botanical  ex¬ 
cursions  in  Kuangtung  and  Hainan.  He  was 
Acting-Consul  three  times  at  Canton,  and  in  1886 
was  appointed  Consul  at  Amoy,  but  he  died  a 
month  after  his  arrival  there,  on  June  22.  Flis 
herbarium  amounted  to  22,437  specimens  and  was 
left  to  the  British  Museum.  Many  plants  have 
been  named  after  him. 

A  list  of  papers  written  by  him  on  botanical 
subjects,,  to  the  number  of  222,  is  given  by  Bret- 
schneider. 

Parker  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R. A.S.,  vol.  xxi, 
p.  309;  Bretschneider  :  History  of  European 
Botanical  Discoveries  in  China. 

HAND  BAY,  a  small  bay  in  the  Ta-lien  wan. 
Like  other  bays  there  it  received  its  name  when  the 
British  forces  wrnre  there  in  1860.  Captain  Hand 
was  in  command  of  a  vessel. 

Swinhoe  :  Narrative  of  the  North  China 
C  ampaign. 
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HAN  DYNASTY,  Called  Western]^  Han 
(from  its  capital  being  at  ClYang-an)  or  Earlier  gif 
Han.  It  was  founded  by  Liu  Pang  {q.v.),  a  man 
of  peasant  origin,  in  b.c.  206,  after  some  years  of 
fighting  against  the  second  Ch‘in  Emperor.  The 
dynasty  lasted  231  years  under  15  rulers.  (See 
below).  Almost  every  reign  was  troubled  by  in¬ 
cursions  of,  or  excursions  against  the  Hsiung-nu 
pj  fX-  The  new  Emperor  repealed  the  decree  of 
ChTn  Shih  Huang  Ti  as  to  the  destruction  of 
books,  and  was  the  first  Emperor  to  sacrifice  to 
Confucius.  Wen  Ti  was  a  great  patron  of 
literature  and  modified  the  barbarity  of  punish¬ 
ments.  Wu  Ti  made  great  conquests,  extending 
the  empire  on  the  South,  and  annexing  part  of 
Korea  and  Tonkin.  He  was  entirely  given  over  to 
Taoist  magic.  Overland  trade  with  India,  Parthia 
and  Mesopotamia  was  begun.  Buddhism,  according 
to  some  accounts,  was  now  first  heard  of  in  China. 
An  envoy  who  travelled  as  far  as  to  the  Oxus,  on 
his  return  introduced  the  grape  and  pomegranate. 
Incapable  rulers  brought  about  rebellions  which 
weakened  the  empire,  and  Wang 'Man g  usurped  the 
throne  for  some  years,  but  he  was  finally  defeated 
by  princes  of  Han  and  the  dynasty  was  re-established 
as  the  Later  Han. 


Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 

B.C. 

B.C. 

,3,^  Kao  Ti  or 

Kao  Tsu 

206 

i§;^  Hui  Ti 

194 

iSjJtt  Kao  Hou 

187 

g  Lit  Shih 

Wen  Ti 

179  Hou  Yiian 

163 

Ching  Ti 

156  tpyb  Chung  Yiian 

149 

Hou  Yiian 

143 

ifcfpfr  Wu  Ti 

HtG  Chien  Yiian 

140 

ytdt  Yiian  Kuang 

134 

Yiian  So 

128 

•/Cl'fj-  Yiian  Shou 

122 

TCS  Yuan  Ting 

116 

72^  Yiian  Feng 

110 

T£ai  Ch‘u 

104 

TIM  T‘ien  Han 

100 

T‘ai  Shih 

96 

llkfU  Cheng  Ho 

92 

^jb  Hou  Yiian 

83 

#  Chao  Ti 

86  Shih  Yiian 

86 

ytl 1  Yiian  Feng 

80 

yb-zp.  Yiian  P'ing 

74 

j§£  ^  Hsiian  Ti 

73  Pen  Shih 

73 

Iffj  Ti  Chieh 

69 

jjbjH  Yiian  K‘ang 

65 

ff|  Shen  Chiieh 

61 

5®  wu  Feng 

57 

Kan  Lu 

53 

HH  Huang  Lung 

49 

Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 

B.C. 

B.C. 

7C;tfr  Yiian  Ti 

48  |5yb  Ch'u  Yiian 

48 

zKOfe  Yung  Kuang 

43 

{jg  Chien  Chao 

38 

Ching  King 

33 

C IT  eng  Ti 

32  Chien  Shih 

32 

fiijzp  Ho  P£ing 

28 

WM  Yang  So 

24 

Hung  Chia 

20 

Yung  Shih 

16 

ybfl  Yiian  Yen 

12 

Sui  Ho 

8 

33^  Ai  Ti 

6  JM ■ZL  Chien  P£ing 

6 

Yiian  Shou 

2 

A.D. 

A.D. 

2$^  P'ing  Ti 

1  7l%t$  Yiian  Shih 

1 

Ju  Tzu  Ying 

6  /gti  Chii  She 

6 

Ch£u  Shih 

8 

§111^  Hsin  Huang-ti, 

Wang  Mang, 

Usurper 

9^E®Shih  Chien  Kuo  9 

W®  T£ien  Feng 

14 

MstiC  Ti  Huang 

20 

lidSE  Huai-yangWang  23 

Ti  Hsiian 

Keng  Shih 

23 

HAN  DYNASTY,  LATEFL  There  have  been 
two  dynasties  with  this  title ;  one,  the  second  part 
of  the  great  Han  dynasty  (see  Han,  Later )  also  called 
Eastern  Han ;  the  other,  the  unimportant  partial 
dynasty  of  the  period  of  the  Five  Dynasties  [q.v.). 

HAN  DYNASTY,  MINOR  This 

name  is  often  used  for  the  Epoch  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  since  the  Chinese  regard  the  kingdom 
of  Shu,  with  its  capital  at  Cldeng-tu,  as  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  Han  dynasty,  though 
it  lasted  a  shorter  time  than  the  other  two. 

The  Shu  ruler  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Han 
Imperial  house,  (Liu).  See  Three  Kingdoms. 

Dyn.  Title  Accession  Keign  Title  Adopted 

Chao  Li  eh  Ti  221  Chang  Wu  221 

tied!  Hou  Chu  223  Chien  Hsing  223 

Yen  Hsi  238 

Ching  Yao  258 

ffl®.  Yen  Hsing  263 

HAN  FEI  TZU  a  noted  philosopher 

who  died  about  b.c.  233.  He  occupied  an  independ¬ 
ent  position,  being  a  disciple  of  HsiiN  Tzu  (q.v.), 
while  his  treatise  on  government  showed  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Lao  Tzu’s  doctrine  of  passivity  (wu  wei). 
He  was  an  expert  in  criminal  law.  He  was  at  one 
time  in  office  under  the  prince  of  Han,  to  whom  he 
was  kin,  but  afterwards  entered  the  service  of 
the  ClYin  ruler  (later  Shih  Huang  Ti),  and  was 
at  first  much  esteemed  for  his  talents.  He  fell, 
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however,  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  a  rival  official 
who  represented  that  Han’s  connection  with  the 
Chinese  Emperor  would  be  harmful  to  Ch‘in.  He 
was  imprisoned,  and  poisoned  himself  in  despair. 
Some  fragments  of  his  works  remain. 

HANGCHOW  ^  the  capital  of  Chekiang, 
is  in  lat.  30°  12’  N.,  and  long.  120°  12'  E.  It  was 
opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1896  (by  the  Japanese 
Treaty),  and  is  on  the  Ch‘ien-t‘ang  river  at  its 
entrance  to  the  sea,  in  a  narrow  unnavigable  bay. 
Before  the  terrible  destruction  wrought  by  the 
T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels,  who  devastated  the  city  and 
district,  Hangchow  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
cities  of  China  for  its  wealth  and  beautiful  scenery, 
Die  West  Lake  being  celebrated  for  its  temple- 
crowned  hills. 

Hangchow  is  not,  for  China,  very  ancient, 
having  been  founded  in  a.d.  606.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Southern  Sung  dynasty  in  the  12th 
centurv,  and  was  described,  under  the  name  of 
Kinsay,  by  Marco  Polo,  who  visited  it  in  the 
13th  century.  Hangchow  has  for  centuries  been 
noted  for  its  silk  manufactures,  many  thousands  of 
people  being  employed,  but  many  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  fancy  for  foreign  satins ;  there  is 
now  a  foreign-style  filature.  Other  manufactures 
for  which  the  city  is  noted  are  fans  (oiled-paper) 
scissors,  and  tin-foil.  Of  recent  date  are  a  cotton 
mill,  and  soap  and  match  factories. 

The  Grand  Canal  commences  at  Hangchow ; 
the  Shanghai-Hangcliow  railway,  (105  miles),  was 
opened  in  1909,  in  which  year  tlie  first  Provincial 
Assembly  also  met.  The  population  is  594,000. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports .  2,966,640  4,321,876 

Net  Chinese  „  .  4,202,666  3,644,570 

Exports  .  12,822,168  13,161,301 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  19,991,474  21,157,747 


HAN  HAI,  ^  a  Chinese  name  for  the 
Mongolian  plateau.  Han  meaning  dry  and  hai 
meaning  sea,  the  idea  has  been  held  that  the  district 
was  the  bed  of  an  ancient  sea.  Geology  does  not 
Support  this  theory;  hai  no  doubt  refers  to  the 
flatness  of  the  land  &nd  han  to  the  dryness  of  the 
climate  :  The  rainless  sea’  is  more  correct  than 
‘  the  dry  sea.’ 

HANISTES,  or  marchands  hanistes.  See 
JIannistes. 

HAN  JEN.  See  Han,  Sons  of. 

HANKOW,  in  lat.  30°  35'  N.,  long.  114°.  17’ 
E.,  is  one  of  three  cities  at  the  junction  of  the  Han 
river  and  the  Yangtze,  the  others  being  Hanyang, 
across  the  Han,  and  Wuchang,  on  the  opposite  or 
south  bank  of  the  Yangtze. 


This  concentration  of  population  in  the  very 
centre  of  China,  and  on  the  Yangtze  at  a  point 
which  can  be  reached  by  ocean-going  steamers, 
renders  the  group  of  cities  the  most  important  com¬ 
mercially  in  China.  Hankow  was  opened  in  1862, 
the  gross  value  of  the  trade  then  passing  through 
the  Customs  amounting  to  less  than  Tls.  30  millions  : 
the  figure  is  now  six  times  that  amount.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  the  railway  to  Peking  in  1905  caused  a  great 
development  of  trade  with  the  north. 

The  commercial  history  of  Hankow  since  the 
Boxer  outbreak  has  been  one  of  continuous  “boom,” 
with  occasional  set-backs.  In  the  decade  ending 
the  19th  century  the  average  annual  gross  value  of 
the  trade  was  only  Tls.  63  millions,  whereas  for  the 
years  1907  to  1916  it  was  138  millions,  and  in  1916 
174  millions. 

Hankow  is  a  collecting  and  distributing  centre 
for  goods  from  many  quarters.  Here  come  by  rail 
sesamum  and  goat-skins  from  Honan ;  beans,  silk, 
cotton,  hides,  gypsum,  etc.,  from  the  Hupei  plains, 
and  nutgalls,  varnish,  wrood-oil  and  vegetable  tallow 
from  the  Western  mountain  regions,  down  the 
rivers'  Han  (from  Shensi)  and  Yangtze,  and  from 
Hunan,  though  part  of  this  trade  no  longer  comes 
to  Hankow  since  the  opening  of  the  Hunan  ports. 
Large  quantities  of  raw  material  are  also  brought 
to  Hankow  for  the  factories  there,  which  are 
rivalled  in  importance  only  by  those  of  Shanghai. 
Besides  the  Arsenal  (at  Hanyang)  and  Mint  (at 
Wuchang)  and  the  railway  and  electric  light  works, 
there  are  the  celebrated  Hanyang  Iron  and  Steel 
works,  which  draw  their  supplies  from  Tayeh 
(Hupei)  and  the  Pingsiang  Colliery  (Kiangsi)  ;  two 
engineering  works,  chemical  and  brick-works,  anti¬ 
mony  refining  works,  kerosene  oil  tanks,  5  flour 
mills,  9  oil  mills,  3  cotton  wmrks  and  1  silk  factory, 
3  paper  mills,  2  soap  factories,  besides  tobacco, 
wool,  tea  factories  and  3  hydraulic  press  factories 
for  pressing  hides,  etc. 

The  population  of  the  three  cities  is  1,321,000. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  ...  43,306,528  49,159,373 

Net  Chinese  ,,  ...  15,634,503  19,551,322 

Exports  .  101,963,686  106,108,792 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  160,904,722  174,819.487 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  post  in  Hankow 
the  following  have  been  the  British  Consuls  or 
Consuls -General. 

1860,  December  27,  William  Raymond  Gingell, 

Consul. 

1864,  January  25,  Walter  Henry  Medhttrst  (later, 

Sir  Walter),  Consul. 

1871.  August  17,  Patrick  Joseph  Hughes,  Consul. 
1880,  February  25,  Chaloner  Alabaster  (later,  Sir 

Chaloner),  Consul. 
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1886,  April  22,  Christopher  Thomas  Gardner, 
Consul. 

1893,  June  15,  Alexander  Frater,  Consul. 

1893,  December  1,  Pelham  Laird  Warren  (later, 
Sir  Pelham),  Consul. 

1899,  October  12,  the  same,  Consul-General. 

190.1,  July  1,  Lverard  Duncan  Home  Fraser  (now 
Sir  Everard),  Consul-General. 

1911,  January  22,  Harry  English  Fulford,  Consul- 
General. 

HAN,  LATER  or  EASTERN,  &  or  Tfr  ^  fg 

(a.d.  25-214)  was  founded  by  Kuang.  Wu  Ti,  after 
the  crushing  of  the  usurper  Wang  Mang.  The 
capital  was  moved  to  Lo-Yang  and  the  empire  was 
divided  into  thirteen  provinces  under  governors 
responsible  to  the  emperor.  Successive  rebellions 
were  subdued,  one  being  raised  by  a  chieftainess 
in  North  Annam.  In  consequence  of  a  dream 
Ming  Ti  sent  envoys  to  India  to  enquire  about 
Buddhism.  In  his  reign  a  dyke  was  made  30  miles 
long,  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  the  Yellow  River. 
Ling  Ti  fg  #  had  a  struggle  with  the  Eastern 
Tartars  (Tung-liu),  gave  great  encouragement  to 
learning,  and  instituted  the  system  of  literary 
examinations  for  official  posts.  Towards,  the  end 
of  the  period,  arose  the  usurpers  Tung  Cho  H 
and  Ts£ao  Ts‘ao,  whose  rebellions  brought  great 
disorder  and  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty. 

Greater  intercourse  took  place  with  the  West, 
Roman  traders  arriving  in  Cochin-China,  and  a 
Chinese  embassy  being  sent  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
An  influx  of  Buddhist  missionaries  from  Samar- 
khand  took  place. 

The  Han  dynasty  or  dynasties  lasted  426  years 
under  25  rulers,  and  was  a  period  of  much  glory. 
It  may  be  called  the  first  national  dynasty,  and  the 
term  Men  of  Han  ^  \  or  Sons  of  Han  qp 
still  used  by  Chinese  as  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
national  designation,  shows  the  estimation  in  which 
this  dynasty  has  always  been  held. 

See  Han  Dynasty. 


Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 

A.D. 

A.D. 

Kuang  Wu  Ti 

25  Jig} 

Chien  Wu 

25 

tp7C 

Chung  Yiian 

56 

§5^  Ming  Ti 

58 

Yung  P‘ing 

58 

Chang  Ti 

76  M 

Chien  CITu 

76 

TCffl 

Yiian  Ho 

84 

Chang  Ho 

87 

Ho  Ti 

89  7L7C 

Yung  Yiian 

89 

7C® 

Yiian  Hsing 

105 

fMtfr  Shang  Ti 

106 

Yen  P‘ing 

106 

An  Ti 

107 

Yung  Ch‘u 

107 

T‘ai  (or 

TtfdJ 

Yiian)  Ch‘u 

114 

Yung  Ning 

120 

Chien  Kuang 

121 

Yen  Kuang 

122 

Dyn.  litle  Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 


Shun  Ti 


CITung  Ti 
Chih  Ti 
'tH.'rfir  Huan  Ti 


Ling  Ti 


Shao  Ti 

Hsien  Ti  or 
Igcffr  Min  Ti 


A.D. 

A.D. 

126 

TkHii 

Yung  Chien 

126 

HH 

Yang  Chia 

132 

7-kJtf 

Yung  Ho 

136 

Han  An 

142 

mm 

Chien  K‘ang 

144 

145 

Yung  Chia 

145 

146 

JfM 

Pen  Ch‘u 

146 

147 

mm 

Chien  Ho 

147 

Ho  P‘ing 

150 

Yiian  Chia 

151 

Yung  Hsing 

153 

zfciS? 

Yung  Shou 

155 

Yen  Hsi 

158 

Yung  K‘ang 

167 

168 

mm 

Chien  Ning 

168 

M2? 

Hsi  P‘ing 

172 

fftm 

Kuang  Ho 

178 

Chung  P‘ing 

184 

189 

Kuang  Hsi 

189 

Chao  Ning 

189 

189 

TkiH 

Yung  Flan 

189 

tjl2p 

Chung  P‘ing 

189 

Ch‘u  Pfing 

190 

Hsing  P‘ing 

194 

Chien  An 

196 

mm 

Yen  K‘ang 
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HAN  LIN  YUAN  called  by  different 

foreign  writers  The  Imperial  Academy,  The  National 
Academy  and  The  College  of  Literature. 

The  term  Hail  Lin,  meaning  Forest  of  pencils, 
was  in  use  early  in  the  eighth  century  for  a  society 
of  scholars  who  acted  as  scribes  to  the  Emperor ; 
but  the  Yuan  or  College  was  founded  later  in  the 
century,  and  near  the  time  when  printing  first  came 
into  use.  Its  work  was  to  compile  the  dynastic 
histories,  to  draft  decrees,  etc.,  and  the  great  works 
such  as  the  K‘ang  Hsi  Dictionary,  the  Yung  Lo  Ta 
Tien,  as  well  as  The  Sacred  Edict,  were  the  work 
of  its  members.  The  higher  members  were  ex  officio 
Councillors  to  the  Emperor.  In  their  literary  work 
they  were  scribes  and  editors  rather  than  original 
writers  or  thinkers. 

Martin  gives  the  Constitution  of  the  Yuan  as 
it  existed  under  the  Manchu  dynasty,  in  24  articles. 
The  members  were  perhaps  500  in  number.  Mem¬ 
bership  was  the  highest  literary  distinction  attain¬ 
able,  and  was  given  to  chin  shih  Jf|  •ffi  graduates 
who  could  pass  a  further  examination  called  tien  shih 
=3^  or  Palace  examination. 

Martin  :  The  Lore  of  Cathay. 

HANNEN,  NICHOLAS  JOHN,  was  born  in 
London,  August  24,  1842,  and  died  at  Shanghai  on 
April  26,  1900.  He  came  to  the  Far  East  in  1868 
and  from  1891  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 


29 
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Court  for  China  and  Japan.  Together  with  this 
office  he  was  Consul-General  for  Shanghai  from  1891 
to  1897.  He  was  knighted  in  1895. 

HANNISTES  or  Hanistes,  the  word  used  by 
the  French  for  what  the  English  call  Co-hong  {q.v.). 

HAN  SHIH  cold  food ,  a  Chinese  festival, 

held  immediately  before  CITing  Ming,  the  great 
Spring  Festival  which  falls  on  April  4-5.  For  three 
days  no  fires  are  supposed  to  be  kindled  ;  hence  the 
name  of  the  feast.  CITing  Ming  was  anciently  the 
great  day  for  the  re-lighting  of  fires. 

The  feast  is  said  to  have  its  origin  in  the  death 
of  Chieh  Chih-t‘ui  {q.v.),  but  this  is  only  a  late 
explanation,  and  De  Groot  connects  the  extinction 
and  re-kindling  of  the  fire  with  similar  ancient 
practices  in  the  West. 

De  Groot  :  Les  Fetes  annuellement  celebr&es  a 
Emoui. 

HAN,  SONS  OF,  p|dp.  A  term  by  which  all 
Chinese,  except  those  of  Kuangtung,  name  them¬ 
selves.  It  derives  from  the  Han  dynasty  {q.v.). 

HAN,  STATE  OF  M,  one  of  the  Three  Chin 
"f^  or  three  States  into  which  Chin  was  divided  in 
b.c.  451,  or  by  imperial  recognition  in  b.c.  403. 
It  was  one  of  the  Six  Martial  States  leagued  against 
CITin,  and  furnished  one  of  the  Four  Leaders  who 
hindered  for  some  time  the  final  victory  of  CITin. 
It  destroyed  the  State  of  Cheng  and  moved  its 
capital  thither  as  being  better  fortified  by  nature  : 
hence  the  ruler  is  sometimes  called  King  of  Cheng 
Cheng  Wang.  After  many  wars  it  was  finally 
extinguished  by  CITin  in  b.c.  230. 

Tschepe  :  Histoire  des  Roy  atones  Han,  Wei  el 
Tchao ;  Hirth  :  The  Ancient  History  of  China; 
Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified. 

HAN  TZU  HSI  !  The  dictionary 

of  Basile  de  Gemona.  See  Lexicography. 

HAN  TZU  HSI  \  PU^Mfifi,  Klaproth's 
supplement  to  de  Guignes’  edition  of  Basile  de 
Gemona’ s  dictionary.  See  Lexicography . 

HAN  WEN  KUNG.  See  Han  Yu. 

HAN  YU  f|  iff  born  in  Honan  in  a.d.  768,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  T‘ang  dynasty,  being 
great  as  a  statesman,  philosopher  and  poet.  He 
made  the  celebrated  protest  to  the  Emperor  Hsien 
Tstjng  on  his  sending  to  Shensi  for  a  miracle-work¬ 
ing  bone  of  Buddha,  and  having  it  conveyed  to 
court  in  state.  Han  Yii  was  banished  for  this  to 
fill  a  post  in  the  wilds  of  CITao  Chow  in  modern 
Kuangtung,  and  would  have  been  executed,  had  not 
powerful  friends  at  court  interceded  for  him.  He 
worked  well  at  civilizing  the  semi-barbarous  people 
of  his  district,  and  was  eventually  restored  to 
favour.  There  is  a  story  that  he  was  afterwards 
converted  to  Buddhism  by  a  monk  named  Tai  Tien. 


His  poems  and  essays  are  regarded  as  perfect 
models,  both  in  style  and  originality.  As  a  philoso¬ 
pher  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  theory  of  human 
nature. 

He  held  that  men  are  not  all  born  alike,  some 
being  innately  good,  some  innately  evil,  and  others, 
compounded  of  the  two.  He  thought  he  had  thus 
reconciled  the  teachings  of  Mencius  and  Hsun 
Tzu,  and  for  a  time  his  doctrine  was  accepted, 
though  afterwards  Mencius’  position  was  re-affirmed 
by  the  Sung  philosophers. 

He  died  in  824,  and  was  canonized  as  •  He 
is  generally  known  as  Han  Wen  Kung.  His  tablet 
was  placed  in  the  Confucian  temple  in  1084. 

HA0S  .  The  capital  of  the  early  Chou 
dynasty,  situated  near  the  present  Hsi-an  fu.  The 
capital  was  later  removed  to  Lo-i  74  ^  in  Honan. 


HAO  CH‘IU  CHUAN.  See  Fortunate  Union. 

HARPER,  ANDREW  PATTON,  born  in 

Pennsylvania  in  1818,  died  in  Ohio  in  1894.  He 
was  a  medical  missionary  of  the  American  Presby¬ 
terian  Mission,  North,  who  reached  China  in  1844. 
He  wrote  on  the  ‘term  question’  under  the  pen-name 
of  Inquirer.  See  Canton  Christian  College. 


HAPPY  VALLEY,  THE,^}f  huang  ni  pu, 
yellow  mud  creek.  A  valley  in  Hongkong  some 
30  acres  in  extent,  used  as  a  race-course.  On  the 
hillside  are  the  various  cemeteries  of  the  Colony. 

HARBIN  ttoMlfi  Hat.  N.  45°'.45‘ ;  Long.  E. 
126  Q/.38f ,  is  in  the  Ashiho  district  of  Kirin  province, 
Manchuria,  on  the  river  Sungari.  It  derives  its 
existence  from  the  fact  that  it  was  made,  in  1898, 
the  junction  for  the  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostock 
lines  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  Before  that 
date  it  was  a  tiny  village.  There  were  12,000 
foreign  inhabitants  in  1901  and  35,000  in  1903,  when 
the  railway  was  thrown  open  to  regular  traffic. 
The  town  developed  enormously  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  when  it  was  the  supply  base  for  the 
Russian  armies.  There  are  three  divisions  of  the 
foreign  town — Old  and  New  Harbin,  and  the 
Pristan ;  and  there  is  also  the  Chinese  quarter  of 
Fukiatien,  which  the  plague  ravaged  so  terribly 
in  1911. 

The  industries  of  Harbin  are  growing  in  im¬ 
portance.  There  are  19  flour  mills  in  the  district 
(10  in  Harbin  itself),  producing  nearly  140,000  tons 
yearly,  and  20  large  bean-mills,  turning  out  224,000 
tens  of  beancake.  The  Chinese  population  is  28,600. 

1915  1916 


Net  Foreign  Imports  .  —  — 

Net  Chinese  „  .  1,279,769  1,420,605 

Exports  .: .  3,648,629  2,739,912 


Total  Ilk.Tls.  ...  4,928,398  4,160,517 
HARDOON  REPRINT.  See  Buddhist  Cation. 
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HARES.  See  Leporidce. 

HART,  ROBERT;  born  in  Ireland,  1835,  he 
died  at  Great  Marlow  in  Backs,  in  1911.  He  went 
to  China  in  1854  as  student-interpreter  in  the 
Superintendency  of  Trade  at  Hongkong,  then  entered 
the  Consular  Service.  In  1859,  during  the  Anglo- 
French  occupation  of  Canton  he  was  made  Inspector 
of  Customs  in  that  city.  The  Shanghai  native  city 
being  in  the  possession  of  rebels,  the  Custom  House 
was  opened  in  the  foreign  settlement  with  a  Joint- 
Inspectorate  of  Great  Britain,  United  States  and 
France.  In  1861  the  Collect  orate  of  Foreign 
Customs  at  the  Treaty  Ports  was  granted  regular 
powers  by  the  Central  Government,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lay  (q.v.)  who 
at  that  time  was  in  charge  of  the  Shanghai  Collect- 
orate.  Lay  resigned  in  1863  and  Hart  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  in  his  place.  He  then  re-formed  and  re-or¬ 
ganized  until  the  Maritime  Customs  became  the  one 
dependable  and  substantial  source  of  revenue  for 
the  Imperial  Government  it  has  ever  since  been. 

In  the  Boxer  outbreak  he  was  treated  with 
shameful  ingratitude,  his  home  destroyed,  his  per¬ 
sonal  belongings  lost;  yet  he  persisted  in  loyalty 
to  the  Manclius ;  but  in  1906  they  inconsiderately 
and  rudely,  without  consulting  him,  tried  to  divide 
his  authority  by  appointing  high  Chinese  officials  to 
control  Customs  under  the  title  SJmi  wu  chii.  Hart 
resigned  next  year  ;  the  resignation  was  not  accepted 
but  he  received  a  year’s  leave  of  absence,  which 
was  renewed  each  year  till  he  died. 

His  activities  were  not  limited  to  the  Customs 
Service  :  he  was  keenly  anxious  to  help  China  on 
the  intellectual  side  as  well  as  the  material.  This 
was  seen  in  his  establishment  of  the  Thing  Wen 
Kuan  {q.v.),  in  the  special  publications  of  the 
Customs  and  in  the  encouragement  given  to  authors 
of  various  works  on  Chinese  subjects.  He  also 
counted  for  a  good  deal  in  the  negotiations  between 
the  Tsung-li  Yamen  and  foreign  powers.  It  was 
partly  he  who  inspired  the  Burlingame  Mission ; 
he  arranged  terms  after  the  Franco-Cliinese  war  of 
1884,  and  had  something  to  do  with  every  important 
matter  in  foreign  and  Chinese  intercourse  during 
forty  years.  He  was  actually  named  as  British 
Minister  in  May  1885,  but  returned  to  his  post  as 
Inspector-General  of  Customs  or  I.-G.,  since  he  was 
indispensable  there. 

His  life  on  its  political  and  administrative  side 
can  never  be  written,  since  all  the  records  of  earlier 
negotiations,  diplomacy  and  organization  were  des¬ 
troyed  in  the  Boxer  troubles. 

His  honours  included  a  baronetcy  (1893),  and 
thirteen  grand  crosses  from  European  Sovereigns, 
besides  Chinese  honours,  including  the  ennobling  of 
three  generations  of  his  ancestors.  His  statue  has 


been  put  up  on  the  Bund  in  Shanghai.  See 
Maritime  Customs. 

Cordier  :  Histoire  des  Relations  de  la  Chine, 
etc.,  vol.  i,  p.  165. 

HA-TA-MEN.  The  Manchu  name  of  one  of 
the  gates  of  Peking,  called  in  Chinese  ChTing-wen 
men  X  PU 

HAUGE’S  SYNOD  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — St.  Paul,  Minn.  U.S.A. 

Entered  China,  1891. 

Works  in  Honan  and  Hupei. 

(Named  from  Hans  Nielsen  Hauge,  (1771-1824), 
a  celebrated  evangelist  in  Sweden). 

The  first  three  missionaries  settled  in  Hankow 
to  get  the  language,  and  after  two  years  opened 
work  in  FanclTeng  ^  ijfc  in  Hupei,  but  were  much 
hindered  by  official  opposition.  This  is  the  mis¬ 
sion’s  chief  centre,  and  has  a  hospital  and  boys’ 
and  girls’  high  schools. 

In  1897,  T‘ai-p‘ing  tien  d'CT5®  was  opened, 
work  was  begun  at  Hsin-yeh  Honan,  in  1903, 

and  within  late  years  Ki  kung  shan  ||  |I]  and 

Teng  chow  ^  yj'l ,  have  been  opened.  The  Mission 
also  maintains  one  professor  at  the  Union  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary  at  She-kow  near  Hankow. 

In  1916,  the  Mission  reported  22  foreign  workers. 

HAY  RET,  HENRI,  Jesuit  missionary,  born  in 
France  in  1848,  died  at  Sicawei  in  1901.  He  had 
entered  the  Society  in  1872,  and  came  to  the  Kiang- 
nan  Mission  in  1874.  Resident  at  Wuhu  he  barely 
escaped  in  the  riots  of  1891,  his  papers  and  those 
of  P.  Pfister  {q.v.)  being  lost.  Being  then  ap¬ 
pointed  rector  at  Zikawei  he  began  that  valuable 
series  the  Varietes  Sinologiques ,  in  which  appeared 
his  important  work  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan- 
fou.  A  list  of  his  works  may  be  found  in  the 
Tloung  Pao,  1901,  p.  387. 

HAWKS.  See  Acciqitres. 

HAWS,  Cratcegus  qinnatifida  suan  cha  or 

ill  lit  shan  cha,  and  it  has  various  other  Chinese 
names. 

In  North  China  these  are  carefully  cultivated 
in  orchards  of  grafted  trees,  and  there  is  quite  an 
extensive  trade  in  the  fruit.  The  haws  are  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  of  an  agreeably  sour  taste  and 
fairly  hard ;  the  best  are  as  big  as  a  good-sized 
crab-apple. 

The  fruit  is  much  used  by  the  Chinese  in  making 
preserves  and  sweetmeats.  Foreign  residents  often 
make  an  excellent  jelly  from  it.  One  variety  is 
sliced,  dried  and  kept  for  winter  use ;  it  is  either 
made  into  a  drink  which  is  considered  very  whole¬ 
some,  or  stewed  with  sugar. 

The  best  haws  are  grown  in  Shantung,  especially 
near  rUai-an  fu. 
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Seedlings  are  abundant,  bearing  a  smaller  and 
sour  fruit,  which  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  cran¬ 
berries, 

The  stock  used  for  grafting  the  larger-fruited 
varieties  on  is  the  wild  C.  pinnatifida.  This 
generally  has  large  thorns,  while  the  cultivated 
trees  are  without  them. 

Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations ,  etc. 

HAYTON  !,  also  written  Hethum,  a  king  of 
Little  Armenia,  living  at  Sis  in  Cilicia,  who  paid 
a  visit  to  Mangu  Khan  at  Karakorum.  He  seems 
to  have  started  at  the  beginning  of  1254,  and  he 
reached  home  again  at  the  end  of  July,  1255.  Some 
account  of  his  travels  has  come  down  to  us. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither. 

HEAL -FLATTENING.  This  practice  existed 
in  the  earliest  times.  It  was  common  among  the 
Tunguses.  The  settlers  that  reached  China  about 
b.c.  2282  flattened  the  skulls  of  infants  so  as  to 
produce  a  tapering  shape  above  and  a  broad  one 
below.  The  custom  was  noted  in  Kashgar  by  the 
Buddhist  pilgrim  HsiiAN  Tsang  in  the  T‘ang  period. 
In  the  Sung  period  the  practice  was  in  force  in 
Korea,  Manchuria  and  Kashgar,  the  children’s  heads 
being  flattened  by  stones.  Under  the  Manchu 
dynasty  it  was  a  common  practice  among  Manchus 
to  lay  infants  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other  to  ensure  a  long  narrow  head.  During  the 
T‘ai  P‘ing  rebellion  the  distinguishing  test  of 
Manchus  was  the  shape  of  the  head. 

Martin  :  Les  Deformations  Craniennes  en  Chine, 
(Revue  d’Ethnographie  II) ;  China  Review  :  vols. 
xiii,  p.  44,  xiv,  pp.  171,  220 ;  Chinese  Recorder  : 
vol.  iii,  p.  163;  Lac.ouperie  :  Babylonian  Oriental 
Review,  vol.  vi,  pp.  192,  264 ;  Macgowan  :  Ethnology 
of  Eastern  Asia,  Journal,  N.C.B.R. A.S.,  vol.  i, 
1858,  p.  105. 

HEAVEN  -  AND  -  EARTH  SOCIETY.  See 

Triad  Society. 

HEDGEHOG  fi]  Ag  t‘zu  wei.  Four  species  are 
known  in  N.  China.  Like  most  Insectivora  they 
are  found  where  there  is  moisture  and  vegetation. 
One  species  however  has  become  adapted  to  the 
desert  conditions  of  the  arid  Ordos.  The  species 
with  their  distribution  are  Erinaceus  europoeus 
amurensis,  Manchuria ;  E.  dealbatus,  Chihli,  Shan¬ 
tung  ;  E.  miodon,  Ordos  Desert,  N.  Shensi ;  E. 
hughi,  S.  Shensi. 

HE!  LUNG  CHJANG  Hftft  also  called  Wu 
Lung  Chiang,  the  Chinese  name  of  the  Amur.  Hei 
and  Wu  both  meaning  black,  the  names  are  generally 
translated  Black  Dragon  River.  Wu  lung  is  how¬ 
ever  Chinese  for  the  Seal  ( Phoca ),  and  as  seals, 
especially  P.  nummularis ,  mount  very  high  up  the 
river  and  are  much  hunted  by  the  Gilyaks,  it  has 
been  suggested  by  Schlegel  that  Seal  River  is  the 
correct  name. 


w 

The  Amur  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Shilka 
and  the  Argun,  and  is  navigable  during  half  the 
year  for  1,500  miles  for  boats  drawing  four  feet  of 
water.  Its  total  length  is  2,500  miles. 

The  Mongol  name  of  the  river  is  Kara  mouren, 

‘  black  river.’ 

Ravenstein  :  The  Russians  on  the  Amur ; 
Little  :  The  Far  East. 

HELEN,  THE  EMPRESS,  one  of  the  con- 
s  cubines  of  the  Emperor  TTen  ChT  at  the  close  of 
the  Ming  dynasty.  The  legitimate  empress  being 
dead,  she  received  the  title  of  Empress  Dowager. 
She  became  a  Christian,  and  received  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  P.  Koffler.  She  followed  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  fugitive  Yung  Li,  the  last  of  the 
Mings,  the  nephew  of  TTen  ChT,  and  she  is  noted 
for  having  written  a  letter  to  the  Pope.  This  letter, 
with  one  from  her  chief  eunuch  P‘ang  Achille,  was 
taken  to  Rome  by  P.  Michael  Boym  ;  but  there 
was  great  delay  in  the  matter,  and  the  answer  did 
not  come  before  the  death  of  the  empress.  In  her 
letter  she  states  that  it  was  through  her  influence 
that  the  Empress  Mary,  the  mother  of  the  emperor ; 
the  Empress  Anne,  his  legitimate  wife ;  and  the 
Empress  Anne’s  son  Constantine,  had  received 
baptism.  The  letter  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  Vatican,  and  has  been  translated  by  Du  PIalde, 
by  Parker,  and  recently  into  French  in  Le  Bulletin 
Catholique. 

She  is  said  to  have  died  at  Yunnanfu  during 
the  "flight  of  the  court,  but  another  account  says 
she  died  at  Tien  chow,  and  was  buried  in  Nan-ning 
in  Kuangsi. 

Le  Bulletin  Catholique  de  Pekin,  1915, 
p.  430 ;  Backhouse  and  Bland  :  Annals  and 
Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Peking ;  Parker  :  Con¬ 
temporary  Review,  Jan.  1912. 

H  EM  I PODI I ,  an  Order  which  consists  of  the 
Hemipodes  or  Three-toed  Quails.  The  following 
are  found  in  China. 

Turnix  dussumieri,  the  Little  Button-Quail,  in 
Formosa.  T.  blanfordi  Blyth,  D.  &  0.,  all 

through  China.  T.  taigoor  Sykes  in  Formosa  and 
S.  China. 

D.  &  O.  Les  Oiseaux,  etc.,  Tetraonides  (part). 

HEMP.  See  Fibres,  textile. 

HENGSHAN  tfl  is  a  mountain  in  Central 
Hunan  which  is  traditionally  identified  with  the 
“Southern  Peak”  or  “Nanyo.”  The  name  Heng- 
shan  is  given  to  the  county  in  which  the  mountain 
stands  and  to  the  county  town  (situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  Siang,  27°,  IF  N.  lat.  ;  112°  44'  E.  lat.). 
Locally,  the  name  “  Hengshan  ”  is  so  identified 
with  the  county  and  “Nanyo”  with  the  mountain 
that  even  on  directing  stones  one  reads  “Right  : 
Nanyo;  Left:  Hengshan.” 
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Hengshan  is  named  in  both  parts  of  the  Yu 
Tribute  of  the  Shu  (Legge,  p.  112,  130).  The  Four 
Peaks  (apart  from  references  to  the  Minister  at 
the  court  of  Yao  and  Shun  who  was  so  named)  are 
mentioned  in  the  Shun  Canon  (Legge,  35)  and  the 
Chou  Officers  (Legge,  531).  Although  there  is  no 
statement  in  the  text  identifying  Hengshan  with 
the  Southern  Peak,  there  is  no  reason  for  question¬ 
ing  the  correctness  of  the  tradition.  But  there  are 
good  reasons  for  not  identifying  the  present  Heng¬ 
shan  with  the  mountain  referred  to  in  the  Classic. 
When  the  Yii  Tribute  was  written  (probably  not 
earlier  than  the  seventh  century  b.c.)  nothing  south 
of  the  Yangtze  was  known.  The  references  to  the 
mountain  in  that  work  are  best  explained,  if  it  were 
situated  above  the  entrance  to  the  Tungting  lake ; 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  on  which  side  of  the 
Yangtze  it  was. 

The  earliest  dated  reference  to  the  mountain 
occurs  in  Ssu-ma  ChTen,  in  his  chapter  on  ChTn 
Shih  Huang  Ti  (Chavannes,  II,  p.  154).  In  b.c. 
219,  Shiii  Huang  Ti  toured  to  the  Hengshan  which 
is  apparently  identified  with  a  “Mt.  Siang”  which 
in  its  turn  is  connected  with  the  two  daughters  of 
Yao  who  became  the  wives  of  Shun.  Legend  con¬ 
nects  their  graves  with  an  island  just  inside  the 
Tungting  lake— which  would  fit  in  quite  well  with 
the  statements  of  the  Ssu-ma  text  (as  indeed  would 
any  other  place  which  could  be  got  at  when  sailing 
from  the  Huai  on  to  the  Yangtze  !) 

At  the  break  up  of  Shih  Huang  Ti’s  empire, 
the  title  of  King  of  Hengshan  was  given  to  Wu  Jui 
in  b.c.  206.  Four  years  later,  Hengshan  was  incorp¬ 
orated  with  Huainan,  and  Wu  Jui  was  given  the 
title  of  King  of  Changsha.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  latter  kingdom  must  be  put  farther  south 
than  the  former,  i.e.,  the  Hengshan  of  b.c.  200  lay 
north,  and  not  as  now,  south  of  Changsha.  The 
Hengshan  title  was  revived  from  164-122  and  given 
to  a  scion  of  the  royal  family.  But  Ssu-ma  gives 
no  indication  in  his  Table  (Chavannes,  iii,  p.  93) 
as  to  the  position  of  that  Hengshan. 

By  the  first  century  b.c.,  the  Chinese  power 
had  extended  to  Canton  and  beyond.  Some  time 
between  b.c.  200  and  100,  the  frontiers  of  empire 
had  caused  the  “Southern  Peak”  to  be  moved  to 
the  South  of  Changsha.  After  that,  there  would 
be  no  opportunity  for  moving  it  from  the  position 
it  must  have  gained  by  that  time  and  which  it 
occupies  to-day. 

Aneroid  readings  made  by  visitors  to  the  top 
indicate  a  height  of  between  4,000  and  4,500  ft.  for 
the  highest  peak.  The  range  is  some  20  miles  long 
from  north  to  south  and  runs  parallel  to  the  Siang 
at  a  distance  of  about  10  miles  to  the  west. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  is  the 
Peak  named  Ivou-lou  on  which  the  Yii  Tablet  stands. 
Legge  has  shown  in  his  Prolegomena  that  the 
monument  is  a  comparatively  modern  fraud. 


A  few  miles  from  the  Great  Temple  is  a  large 
monastery  named  the  Nan-t‘ai  Shih.  The  found¬ 
ation  dates  from  the  ChTn  dynasty ;  and  history 
says  that  the  first  Buddhists  to  go  to  Japan  started 
from  this  monastery.  Japan  has  presented  the 
monastery  library  with  a  complete  set  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  Classics  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 

The  eighth  month  is  the  special  month  of 
pilgrimage.  A  few  years  before  the  end  of  the 
Manehu  rule,  the  number  of  pilgrims  who  worship¬ 
ped  at  the  large  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
was  probably  little  short  of  a  million  each  eighth 
month.  The  numbers  have  greatly  fallen  off  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  The  Great 
Temple  now  standing  took  the  place  of  a  still  larger 
one  that  was  burnt  down  some  two  hundred  years 
ago.  The  present  building  is  about  90  ft.  high. 
The  chief  idol  is  called  Si-ieng  Ti,  Holy  Emperor. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  temples 
on  the  mountain  side ;  most  of  them  are  Buddhist. 
None  of  the  Taoist  temples  are  large. 

Warren  :  Three  Sites  in  Hunan,  etc.,  N.C.B. 
R.A.S.  Journal,  vol.  xliii.  [G.G.W.] 

HENLE,  RICHARD,  a  priest  of  the  German 
Steyl  Mission,  born  in  1863  in  Germany.  He  came 
to  China  in  1889,  and  was  murdered  together  with 
Pere  Nies  in  Shantung  in  1897.  These  murders 
led  to  the  German  occupation  of  Kiaochow.  See 
Tsingtau. 

HENNESSY,  JOHN  POPE,  Sir,  Governor  of 
Hongkong  from  April  22,  1877  to  March  7,  1882. 
There  seems  to  have  been  incessant  turmoil  through¬ 
out  his  period  of  administration,  due  to  complete 
incompatibility  between  the  Governor  and  the 
governed.  There  was  perpetual  strife  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Chamber,  and  at  one  time  there  was  a  threat 
to  bring  the  question  of  his  rule  or  misrule  before 
Parliament.  He  was  knighted  in  1880. 

HENRY,  AUGUSTINE,  a  doctor  of  medicine 
and  a  very  successful  botanist,  (not  to  be  confused 
with  Benjamin  C.  Henry,  also  a  botanist  and  also 
called  Doctor).  He  arrived  in  Shanghai  in  1881  in 
the  Customs  Service.  He  was  medical  officer  at 
Ichang  from  1882  to  1889,  and  not  only  himself 
studied  the  almost  unknown  flora  of  the  district  but 
also  employed  Chinese  collectors.  He  further  used 
his  leave  in  making  journeys  of  exploration,  with 
the  result  that  his  Hupei  and  SsuchTian  plants  in¬ 
cluded  about  five  hundred  new  species  and  twenty- 
five  new  genera.  He  continued  his  researches  in 
Hainan  for  a  short  time,  then  in  Formosa  and  later 
in  S.  Yunnan.  By  1896  he  had  increased  his  collect¬ 
ion  to  5,000  species. 

He  has  written  Chinese  Names  of  Plants 
(Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xii) ;  Notes  on  the 
Economic  Botany  of  China ;  Chinese  Jute  and 
Hemp  (Customs  Publications,  No.  16,  1891);  and 
other  papers  in  the  Kew  Bulletin  and  elsewhere. 
See  Botany . 
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Bretschneider  :  European  Botanical  Discover¬ 
ies  in  China. 

HENRY,  BENJAMIN  C.,  a  missionary  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  (North)  who 
arrived  in  China  in  1873.  He  has  been  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  botanist  and  has  made  valuable  collections 
of  plants  during  his  travels  in  the  interior.  He 
is  the  author  of  an  interesting  book  of  South  China 
travels,  Ling  Nam,  London,  1886. 

He  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Dr.  Augustine 
Henry,  also  a  well-known  botanist. 

Bretschneider  :  European  Botanical  Discover¬ 
ies  in  China. 

HERMIT  KINGDOM,  THE.  A  term  used 
for  Korea  on  account  of  its  isolation  up  to  1882. 

HERO  E  A  real  or  perfect  man,  the  second 
grade  of  attainment  in  Taoism,  higher  than  Immorial 
hsien  and  below  Saint  sheng.  With  these  the 
body,  though  not  changed  to  pure  spirit,  is  so  subtle 
and  free  from  the  laws  of  matter  that  they  can  fly 
at  will  from  world  to  world. 

Wieger  :  Taoisme ;  Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les 
Superstitions  en  Chine,  tome  ix,  p.  487. 

HEROD  I  ONES,  an  Order  which  includes  the 
Ibises,  Spoonbills,  Storks  and  Herons.  The  Sub¬ 
order  containing  Herons,  Bitterns,  etc.,  will  be 
found  under  Ardeae ;  the  other  species  found  in 
China  are  as  follows. 

SUB-ORDER  Ciconiae  (Storks).  Family 
Ciconiidae.  Leptoptilus  javcinicus,  the  smaller 
Adjutant,  in  Hainan  and  Kiangsi.  Ciponia  boy- 
ciana,  the  Eastern  White  Stork,  found  in  N.  China 
and  Mongolia.  C.  nigra,  the  Black  Stork,  in  N. 
China,  Mongolia,  Ssu‘chuan  and  Kiangsi.  Pseudo- 
tantcdus  leucocephalus,  the  Painted  Stork,  on  the 
coast,  from  Kuangtung  to  Chihli. 

SUB-ORDER  Plataleae  (Spoonbills).  Family 
Plataleidae.  Platalea  leucorodia,  the  Spoonbill, 
Formosa,  Mongolia,  Kuangtung,  Chihli,  Fukien, 
etc.,  but  not  common.  P.  minor,  the  Lesser 
Spoonbill,  Kuangtung  to  Kiangsu. 

FAMILY  Ibididae  (Ibises).  Ibis  melanoce- 
phala,  the  White  Ibis,  in  S.  China,  and  in  small 
numbers  in  the  north.  7.  nippon,  the  Japanese 
crested  Ibis,  Chekiang,  central  and  N.  China. 
Plegcidis  falcinellus,  the  Glossy  Ibis,  on  the  S.E. 
coast. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine , 
(Ciconiides,  Plataleides,  Tantalides). 

HERONS.  See  Ardeae. 

HERRADA.  S ee  De  Rada. 

HERVEY  SAINT-DENYS,  MARIE  JEAN 

Leon  D’,  Marquis,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1823  and 
died  there  in  1892.  Fie  studied  Chinese  under 
Stanislas  Julien  and  became  Professor  in  the 


College  de  France  in  1874.  A  list  of  his  numerous 
writings  and  translations  is  given  in  the  T‘ounq 
Pao,  1892. 

HETHUM.  See  Hay  ton  1. 

HEUDE,  PIERRE,  a  French  Jesuit  priest, 
born  June  25,  1836.  He  arrived  in  China  in 
January,  1868.  He  was  a  zealous  naturalist,  and 
was  stationed  at  Zi-ka-wei  near  Shanghai,  but  made 
at  least  five  journeys  of  exploration  in  mid-China. 
He  formed  a  valuable  Museum  of  Natural  History 
at  Zi-ka-wei  and  has  written  many  valuable  zoolog¬ 
ical  papers,  most  of  which  appeared  in  the  import¬ 
ant  series  created  by  him  and  entitled  Memoir es 
concernant  Vhistoire  ncit'urelle  de  V empire  chinoi’s, 
(Zi-ka-wei).  His  most  important  work  is  Conchy- 
liologie  fluviatile  de  la  province  de  Nanking  (Paris). 
Fie  died  at  Zi-ka-wei,  January  3,  1902. 

Bretschneider  :  History  of  European  Botanical 
Discoveries,  p.  870;  T‘oung  Pao,  1902,  p.  38. 

HIDES,  cow  and  buffalo,  form  a  very  consider¬ 
able  item  in  the  export  trade  of  China,  and  are 
exported  from  every  port,  nearly  17,000,000  Taels 
worth  having  gone  abroad  in  1915.  The  export 
trade  began  in  the  late  seventies,  especially  from 
Hankow.  In  1877  there  was  a  strong  demand  for 
the  Yangtze  Valley  hides  for  military  accoutrements 
for  the  troops  engaged  in  the  Russo-Turk.ish  War. 
The  trade  received  a  severe  set-back  owing  to  the 
hides  being  imperfectly  cured,  larvae  having  emerged 
from  them  on  the  voyage  to  Europe  on  one  occasion, 
causing  severe  damage  to  the  woodwork  of  vessels 
carrying  these  goods.  Cattle  have  since  1880  been 
specially  reared  for  the  hide  trade  in  the  Great 
Plain  of  China,  and,  curing  having  been  put  on  a 
satisfactory  basis,  the  trade  has  developed  to  its 
present  great  proportions.  The  export  in  1916 
amounted  to  Tls.  17,581,462. 

HIGH  CARTS  itj  If!  kao  chii,  a  name  given 
to  the  Uighurs,  who,  living  north  of  the  desert, 
were  accustomed  to  vehicles  instead  of  always 
riding.  See  Uighurs. 

HIIDESHESM  MISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

a  German  Ladies’  Society,  which  grew  out  of  the 
Berlin  Foundling  Mission  {q.v.)  in  Hongkong. 
Work  began  in  1890,  after  it  was  found  impossible 
to  educate  the  blind  girls  with  those  who  could  see. 
In  1899,  beriberi  broke  out  among  the  girls,  and  all 
were  moved  to  Macao.  In  1902,  the  Hongkong 
Government  granted  the  Mission  a  site  in  Kowloon 
on  which  a  Home  was  built,  to  which  the  children 
were  removed  from  Macao  in  the  same  year.  Two 
branches  of  the  work  have  been  formed,  one  in 
connection  with  the  Berlin  Mission,  at  Shiu-cliow  fu, 
and  one  at  the  Basel  Mission  station  of  Ka-yin  chow, 
near  Swatow. 

In  1916,  seven  lady  workers  are  reported. 
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HILL,  DAVID,  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society’s 
missionary  to  China,  was  born  at  York,  December 
18,  1840.  He  reached  China  on  March  26,  1865  and 
was  stationed  at  Hankow,  removing  to  Wuchang 
in  1867.  Having  travelled  and  preached  in  the 
district,  of  Wusiieh,  he  went  to  live  in  that  town, 
on  the  river,  some  120  miles  below  Hanlkow.  In 
1878  he  went  to  Shansi  and  spent  two  years  in 
famine  relief  work.  For  this  work  he  adopted 
Chinese  dress  and  continued  to  wear  it  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  He  returned  to  Hankow  and  Wuchang, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  going  to 
England  on  furlough  twice  in  the  31  years  of  his 
missionary  work.  His  chief  joy  was  itinerant 
preaching,  but  he  was  keenly  active  in  promoting 
various  institutions  for  the  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare  of  the  people.  His  life  was  a  life  of  most 
beautiful  devotion  and  self-denial.  He  died  on 
April  18,  1896,  and  was  buried  in  Hankow  cemetery. 
See  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

Barbee,  :  David  Hill,  M issionary  and  Saint/, 
Hellier  :  Life  of  David  Hill;  Cornaby  :  David 
Hill,  the  Apostolic  Chinese  Missionary. 

H  S  L  L I  E  R ,  a  family  of  which  three  members 
have  done  important  work  in  China. 

Charles  Batten  Hillier  came  in  some  position 
on  a  merchant  ship,  joined  a  business  firm  which 
failed  in  1842,  and  was,  the  same  year,  made  clerk 
in  the  Hongkong  Police  Court.  He  worked  hard 
at  Chinese  and  obtained  steady  promotion  till  he 
was  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Colony  and  Member 
of  the  Legislative  Council.  In  1846  he  married  the 
daughter  of  the  missionary  Dr.  W.  H.  Medhurst, 
Chinese  and  foreigners  had  unlimited  confidence  in 
his  integrity,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  great  loss  to 
Hongkong  when  he  was  appointed  in  1856  as 
H.B.M.  Consul  in  Siam.  He  died  the  same  year. 
(Morton-Kyshe  :  History  of  the  Laws  ...  of 
Hongkong). 

Walter  Caine,  his,  son,  was  born  at  Hongkong 
in  1849.  He  became  a  student-interpreter  in  China 
in  1867,  and  after  being  Assistant  Chinese  Secretary, 
then  Chinese  Secretary,  in  Peking,  then  Consul- 
General  in  Korea,  he  was  Professor  of  Chinese  in 
King’s  College,  London,  from  1904  to  1908.  He 
then  became  Adviser  to  the  Chinese  Government 
till  1910.  He  was  made  K.C.M.G.  in  1897  and  C.B. 
in  1903.  He  now  lives  in  London.  His  published 
works  are  The  Chinese  Language  and  how  to  learn 
it,  (1907)  ;  An  English-Chinese  Dictionary,  (1910). 

Edward  Guy  Hillier  was  born  in  1857,  the 
younger  brother  of  Sir  W.  C.  Hillier.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation  in  1883,  and  has  been  Agent,  of  the 
Bank  in  Peking  since  1891.  He  has  engaged  in 
the  negotiation  of  various  loans  to  the  Chinese 
Government  from  1895  to  the  present.  Since  1896 


he  has  been  totally  blind.  He  was  made  C.M.G.  in 
1904.  See  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank. 

HlfVSLY,  KARL  GEORGE  FRIEDRICH 

Julius,  born  at  Hanover  in  1836,  died  at  Wiesbaden 
m  1904.  He  was  Interpreter  in  the,  German  Con¬ 
sular  Service  in  China,  retiring  in  1876.  A  list  of 
his  writings,  which  are  nearly  all  in  German,  is 
given  in  the  T‘oung  Pcio,  1904,  p.  624. 

HIMMALEH,  an  American  brig  sent  by  the 
owners,  Olyphant  &  Co.,  to  Borneo  in  1837,  with 
both  missionary  and  commercial  aims.  G.  T.  Lay, 
then  agent  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  went  as  a  passenger,  with  the  Rev.  Edwin 
Stevens  of  the  American  Board  Mission.  The 
instructions  to  the  captain  (Fraser)  said,  “While 
you  are  proposing  the  opening  of  commercial  inter¬ 
course,  let  it  be  seen  that  you  concur  in  their  [Lay’s 
and  Stevens’]  wish  to  gain  a  footing  for  medical 
and  Christian  residents.’’  The  captain  was  also 
warned  to  avoid  Spanish  and  Dutch  settlements,  or, 
if  obliged  to  visit  them,  to  say  nothing  of  his  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  Stevens  died  at  Singapore  on 
the  way  down,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  the  Rev. 
J.  T.  Dickinson  of  the  same  Mission.  The  under¬ 
taking  was  not  very  successful.  Lay  wrote  an 
account  of  the  voyage ;  it  forms  the  second  volume 
of  the  work  named  below.  See  Morrison,  Ship. 
The  Claims  of  Japan  and  Malaysia  upon  Christen¬ 
dom,  exhibited  in  Notes  of  Voyages,  etc;  New 
York,  1837. 

HINAYANAj  /J'  ff|  hsiao  ch'eng,  literally 
‘  small  conveyance  ’  i.e.,  the  simplest  vehicle  of 
salvation.  The  primitive  form  of  the  Buddhist 
doctrine,  its  characteristics  being  the  presence  of 
much  moral  asceticism  and  the  absence  of  quietism 
and  speculative  mysticism.  An  advanced  phase  of 
dogma  succeeded  it,  Mahayana  (g.v.)  with  a  less 
important  connecting  link,  Madhyimayana.  The 
original  meaning  of  the  three  terms  expressed  the 
comparative  powers  of  saving,  i.e.,  conveyance  to 
Nirvana,  in  the  three  orders  of  Sainthood. 

The  name  Hinayana  is  not  accepted  by  canonical 
Buddhists.  A  more  correct  term  is  Theravada  or 
‘School  of  the  Elders.’ 

HIRTH,  FRIEDRICH,  was  born  in  Germany 
in  1845,  and  studied  at  Gotha,  Leipzig,  Berlin  and 
elsewhere.  From  1870  to  1897  he  was  in  the  Chinese 
Customs  Service,  being  in  the  Statistical  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Shanghai  from  1878  to  1888.  He  was  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  North  China  Branch  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  for  the  years  1886-87.  On  the  founding  of 
the  Chair  of  Chinese  at  Columbia  University  in 
1902  he  became  the  first  Professor,  and  has  held 
the  position  ever  since.  He  is  a  corresponding 
Member  of  quite  a  number  of  foreign  learned 
Societies,  and  has  written  several  very  valuable 
books.  His  works  are  as  follows  : — Text-book  of 
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Documentary  Chinese ,  Shanghai ,  1885-1888 ;  China 
and  the  Roman  Orient,  1885 ;  Notes  on  the  Chinese 
Documentary  Style,  1888;  Ancient  Porcelain,  1888; 
Chinesische  Studien,  1890;  JJeber  fremde  Einfliisse 
in  der  Chinesischen  Kunst,  1896 ;  Scraps  f  rom  a 
Collector's  Notebook,  1905;  Chinese  Metallic  Mir¬ 
rors,  1907;  The  Ancient  History  of  China,  1908; 
and,  (in  collaboration  with  Rockhill)  Chau  Ju  kua, 
St.  Petersburg,  1911 ;  with  various  other  monographs 
and  contributions  to  periodicals. 

HIRUNDSNIDAE,  a  Family  which  comprises 
the  Swallows  and  Martins.  Hirundo  gutturalis ,  the 
Eastern  House  or  Chimney  Swallow,  is  the  common 
swallow  of  China,  Mongolia  and  eastern  Siberia ; 
it  is  abundant  in  Formosa  and  is  probably  resident 
in  the  south  of  the  island.  H.  erythrogastra,  the 
American  Swallow  and  H.  tytleri  occur  on 
migration  in  E.  China.  II.  nipcilensis  is  very 
common  all  over  China  and  Mongolia.  It  comes  to 
Peking  before  the  common  swallow  and  departs 
later.  II.  striolata  is  resident  in  Formosa.  Cotyle 
riparia,  the  Sand-Martin,  is  fairly  common  in  the 
northern  provinces  during  most  of  the  year,  except 
in  Kansu ;  it  is  also  found  in  Mongolia  but  is  less 
common  there.  C.  sinensis,  the  Indian  Sand-Martin, 
is  found  in  Formosa.  C.  fohkienensis  La  Touche, 
in  the  southern  half  of  China,  as  far  north  as  the 
valley  of  the  Yangtze.  Ptyonoprogne  rupestris  the 
Crag-Martin,  is  very  wide-spread  through  N.  and 
W.  China  and  Mongolia.  Chelidon  lagopus,  the 
Siberian  Martin,  is  very  common  in  E.  Siberia,  and 
is  found  in  the  Western  Hills  near  Peking  and  at 
Mu-p‘in  in  Ssuch'uan,  and  in  the  central  provinces, 
but  it  is  not  seen  in  great  numbers  in  China.  G. 
*  dasypus,  the  Black-chinned  House  Martin,  has  been 
taken  at  Shaweishan.  C.  kashmir iensis  summers  in 
N.W.  Fukien,  also  in  W.  China. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

HISTORIES  OF  C  H  I N  A.— CHINESE.— In 
Chinese  literature  historical  works  hold  a  high 
place,  and,  as  is.  natural  in  so  ancient  a  country,  are 
very  numerous.  They  are  divided  into  three  main 
classes. 

I. — The  Dynastic  Histories,  called  lEttl  cheng 
shih,  form  the  first  class.  The  History  of  each 
dynasty  is  prepared  after  the  dynasty  has  ended, 
and  is  on  an  accepted  plan.  The  plan  includes 
three  sections.  (1)  Imperial  Records,  ifr  Ti  chi, 
giving  an  account  of  each  ruler  of  the  dynasty. 
(2)  The  second  section  is  called  chih,  Memoirs. 
It  consists  of  monographs  on  gg  li,  Chronology; 
fllf  h,  Rites;  yo,  Music;  Jfi]  hsing,  Jurisprudence; 

%  shih  ho,  Economics ;  £[$  jjjg  chiao  ssu,  State 
sacrifices ;  ^  t‘ien  wen,  Astronomy ;  ff 
wu  hsing,  Elements;  fjl}  J1  ti  li,  Geography;  and 
H  3C  i  w^n>  Literature.  (3)  The  third  section  is 
called  mm  lieh  chuan,  Narratives,  and  contains 


biographies  of  important  persons  of  the  dynasty, 
and  such  accounts  of  foreign  countries  as  there 
may  be.  Such  is  the  general  plan  of  a  Dynastic 
History,  though  it  may  be  deviated  from.  Ssu-ma 
Ch Ten’s  Shih  chi  &IB  may  be  regarded  as  the 
mode].  For  each  of  the  dynasties  down  to  the  Ming 
there  is  such  an  official  history. 

Compilations  of  these  histories  have  appeared  at 
different  times,  and  the  present  collection  is  known 
as  The  Twenty -four  Histories.  Every  such  collection 
begins  with  the  Shih  chi  of  Ssu-ma  ChTen  ;  the 
authors  of  the  other  twenty-three,  with  the  period 
covered,  are  given  by  Wylie  and  by  Cordier. 

II.  — The  second  class  of  Chinese  histories  is 
called  m  IF  pden  nien,  Annals.  The  C'h‘un  ch‘iu 

of  Confucius  is  the  typical  work  of  this 
class.  The  chronicle  is  consecutive,  but  under  each 
year  the  history  is  divided  into  the  various  subjects. 

The  earliest  work  of  this  class  is  the  Bamboo 
A  nnals  VS  « IE  but  these  may  not  be  authentic 
records  .  After  those  already  named  the  most 
celebrated  work  is  j|;  Tzu  chih  t'ung  chien , 

by  Ssu-ma  Kuang.  The  period  covered  is,  roughly, 
from  b.c.  400  to  a.d.  960.  The  same  author  wrote 
elucidations  of  his  work,  tablets,  complementary 
volumes,  etc.  Other  writers  produced  commentaries 
and  extensions.  A  century  later  the  work  was  re¬ 
constructed  and  condensed  by  Chu  Hsi,  with  the 
title  jlfj,  m  ,4j|f  U  T‘ung  chien  hang  mu.  This  also 
was  followed  by  elucidations,  researches,  revisions, 
etc.  A  new  and  inclusive  edition  ajopeared  with  the 
imperial  imprimatur  in  1708. 

III.  — The  third  class  of  histories  is  named 

chi  shih  pen  mo  or  Complete  Records. 
The  writers  of  such  works  are  not  bound  by  the 
plan  of  the  Dynastic  Histories,  nor  do  they  confine 
themselves  to  mere  memoranda  in  chronological 
sequence.  They  take  general  surveys  of  selected 
subjects.  The  Shu  Ching  may  be  considered 

the  authority  for  this  class.  The  first  example  is 

T‘ung  chien  chi  shih  pen  mo  by 
Yuan  Shu  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  who  dissected 

Ssu-ma  Kuang’ s  T‘ung  chien,  bringing  the  matter 
under  separate  headings. 

The  above  are  the  three  great  divisions  of 
Chinese  histories ;  but  there  are  many  historical 
works  not  coming  under  these  categories. 

(1)  U'J  jfe.  piHi  shih  cover  the  same  ground  as 
the  Dynastic  Histories  but  do  not  adhere  to  the 
arrangement  of  those  works.  The  earliest  known  is 
a  history  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  probably  written 
before  our  era  began.  It  is  entitled  the 

i  Chou  shu,  and  only  portions  of  it  are  extant. 

(2)  Another  group  is  named  tsa  shih  or 

Miscellaneous  Histories.  The  j§£|ig|f|3r  chan  kuo  ts‘e 
or  History  of  the  Warring  States  is  a  well-known 
example. 
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(3)  A  class  which  is  extremely  important  to  the 
student  of  history  is  that  called  IS  g||  chao  ling 
tsou  i,  ‘Official  Documents.’ 

(4)  A  large  class  coming  under  the  heading 

Histories  is  that  termed  chuan  chi ,  Biographies. 

At  least  one  such  work  is  believed  to  date  from  some 
centuries  b.c.  This  is  a  memoir  of  Yen  Ying, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Mo  Tzu ;  the 
author  is  not  known.  Besides  an  enormous  number 
of  separate  biographies  there  are  works  treating  of 
classes,  such  as  mathematicians,  Manchu  officials, 
etc.  ;  and  since  each  Dynastic  History  has  a  section 
devoted  to  biography,  the  total  amount  of  such 
literature  is  very  great. 

(5)  Another  and  more  limited  class  is 

shih  ch‘ao ,  Historical  Excerpta  according  to  Wylie’s 
translation.  These  are  collections  of  extracts  from 
historical  works,  after  the  example  of  Confucius,. 
who  is  supposed  to  have  compiled  the  hundred 
chapters  of  the  Shu  Ching  from  an  earlier  work  in 
3,240  chapters. 

(6)  One  more  group  is  that  named  tsai  chi, 

which  consists  of  annals  of  independent  states 
bordering  on  the  Imperial  China.  The  earliest 
example  is  a  history  of  the  States  Wu  ^  and 
Tiieh  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  century  b.c. 

(7)  Finally  there  is  a  small  class  entitled  BJ- 
shih  ling,  Chronography,  dealing  with  the  matter  of 
the  seasons. 

FOREIGN.- — There  is  a  great  amount  of  writing 
on  Chinese  history  by  Western  scholars,  but  there 
are  few  works  which  profess  to  cover  the  whole  of 
the  vast  period  of  China’s  recorded  existence.  The 
most  complete  native  history,  T‘ung  chien  hang  mu 
( v .  sup.)  was  translated  more  or  less  fully  by 
De  Mailla  into  French,  ( Histoire  generate  de  lc& 
Chine,  1777-85).  Boulger  in  1881-84  published  a 
History  of  China ;  Macgowan  in  1897  issued  The 
Imperial  History  of  China;  and  there  are  useful 
small  works  in  English  by  Hawks  Pott  and  by 
Li  LTng-ping.  Most  of  such  writers,  however,  deal 
with  a  particular  period ;  and  the  number  of  such 
partial  histories,  from  works  of  the  early  Jesuits 
down  to  those  on  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  Rebellion  is  very 
great.  Latourette’s  paper  on  the  work  already 
done  will  be  found  very  useful.  See  T‘ung  chien 
hang  mu;  Ssu-ma  Ch‘ien. 

Wylie  :  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature ;  Cordier  : 
Bibliotheca  Sinica,  col.  557 ;  Latourette  :  A  Sicrvey 
of  W ork  done  by  Western  Students,  etc.,  Journal, 
N.C.B.R. A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

HOANG,  PIERRE,  Jf  (£  Xk  Fei  mei)> 

was  born  at  Hai  men  in  1830  and  died  in  1909. 

He  belonged  to  the  seoular  clergy  of  the  R.C.  Mission 
of  Kiangnan.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many 
works  in  Latin,  French  and  Chinese,  published  at 
Zikawei,  including  several  volumes  of  the  series 
Varietes  Sinologiques ,  A  list  is  given  in  the  T‘oung 
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Lao,  1910,  p.  139,  but  it  does  not  include  some 
works  published  posthumously. 

HOI  HOW,  ^  p  hai  lc‘ou.  See  Kiungchow. 

HO-LAN  SHAN.  See  Ala  shan. 

H  0-  L I  N  Jn  or  Ha-la-ho-lin  ^  f  ij  3ft]  ,  The 

Chinese  name  for  Karakorum  {q.v.). 

H0-LING  fiifim  has  generally  been  taken  by 
Chinese  and  by  foreigners  following  them  to  be  Java. 
Schlegel  however  says  it  is  Java  minor,  i.e. 
Sumatra.  T‘oung  Pao,  1898. 

HOLLAND  AND  CHINA.  See  Dutch  Relat¬ 
ions  ivith  China. 

HOMICIDE.  In  the  earlier  intercourse  at 
Canton  a  good  deal  of  trouble  arose  as  to  jurisdiction 
in  cases  of  homicide  by  foreigners ;  and  there  were 
many  such  cases.  In  Macao  the  Chinese  had  kept 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  their  own  hands,  even  in 
cases  where  one  foreigner  killed  another.  Ljung- 
stedt  states  that  foreign  murderers  were  executed 
by  the  Chinese  executioner  up  to  1805. 

In  1689,  on  the  Defence,  the  first  East  India 
Company  ship  allowed  at  Whampoa,  a  Chinese  was 
killed  by  the  crew.  Some  of  the  crew  were  then 
cut  down  and  the  surgeon  was  mortally  wounded ; 
after  which  the  mandarins  demanded  Tls.  5,000 ; 
they  refused  to  accept  Tls.  2,000  and  the  ship  then 
left  Canton. 

The  accidental  death  of  an  officer  of  the  Hoppo 
took  place  at  Whampoa  in  1721,  and  led  to  the 
arrest  at  Canton  of  several  men  of  the  Cadogan. 
It  was  a  mere  attempt  at  extortion,  and  the  firm 
representations  of  the  supercargoes  brought  about 
the  release  of  the  men  and  the  punishment  of  those 
who  had  arrested  them. 

In  1722  the  gunner’s  mate  of  the  King  George 
shot  from  his  boat  at  a  bird  and  killed  a  Chinese 
boy  instead.  Tls.  2,000  were  paid  as  compensation, 
out  of  which  the  boy’s  parents  received  Tls.  350. 

There  were  frequent  quarrels  at  Whampoa 
between  French  and  English  sailors  and  in  1754 
an  Englishmen  was  killed.  On  the  English  demand¬ 
ing  justice  from  the  Chinese  authorities  the  French 
trade  was  stopped  till  the  alleged  murderer  was 
surrendered.  There  was  a  general  act  of  grace  the 
next  year  and  he  was  then  released.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  affair  that  Danes  Island  and 
French  Island  were  set  apart  for  foreigners’  re¬ 
creation  grounds. 

At  Macao,  in  1773,  a  Chinese  was  killed  and  an 
Englishman,  Francis  Scott,  was  arrested  for  homi- 
cide.  He  was  tried  by  the  Portuguese  and  fully 
acquitted,  but  the  Chinese  demanded  that  he  should 
be  tried  by  them.  After  some  resistance  to  this 
demand  the  Portuguese  gave  way  :  the  man  was 
tried  by  the  Chinese  and  executed. 

In  1780  a  French  sailor  on  the  Success  killed,  in 
self-defence,  a  Portuguese  sailor  of  the  Stormont. 
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He  took  refuge  with  the  French  Consul,  but  after 
many  days  was  given  up  to  the  Chinese,  who 
publicly  strangled  him.  This  was  the  first  case  of 
Chinese  executing  a  foreigner  for  killing  a  foreigner. 

In  1800  there  was  a  case  in  which  a  ship  of 
His  Majesty  was  involved.  H.M.  schooner  Pro¬ 
vidence  fired  on  a  boat  which  refused  to  answer  on 
being  hailed  under  suspicious  circumstances.  One 
Chinese  was  wounded  and  one  fell  overboard  and 
was  drowned.  The  captain  refused  to  surrender 
the  man  who  fired  except  on  condition  that  he 
himself  might  be  present  at  the  trial,  and  lie  made 
counter-charges  of  attempted  theft.  The  wounded 
man  got  well ;  the  Chinese  thought  the  drowned 
man  might  have  thrown  himself  overboard ;  the 
matter  ended  there. 

In  November,  1784  a  Chinese  was  killed  by  a 
gun  fired  from  the  Lady  Hughes  while  saluting. 
The  Chinese  authorities  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  gunner  and  were  told  he  could  not  be  identified. 
The  supercargo  went  to  Canton  to  explain  the 
matter,  but  was  tnere  decoyed  into  the  city  and 
arrested.  Pie  was  well  treated  but  was  held  res¬ 
ponsible  for  what  had  occurred  on  his  ship ;  and 
it  was  later  found  out  that  if  this  measure  had 
not  succeeded  the  Chinese  were  prepared  to  arrest 
the  President  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  merchants,  English,  French,  Dutch, 
Danish  and  American,  joined  to  order  armed  boats 
up  from  their  ships  to  protect  the  factories.  To 
procure  the  release  of  the  supercargo,  however, 
there  was  no  way  but  by  the  surrender  of  the 
gunner.  What  sort  of  a  trial  he  received  is  not 
known,  but  he  was  strangled  on  January  8,  1785, 
under  orders  from  Peking.  A  comparison  of  dates 
shows  that  these  orders  were  given  before  the  trial. 

In  a  drunken  brawl  of  sailors  on  February  24, 
1807,  a  Chinese  was  killed,  and  the  officials  de¬ 
manded  the  guilty  man.  An  enquiry  was  held  on 
the  Neptune  to  which  the  sailors  belonged,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  find  out  who  struck  the  fatal 
blow,  nor  could  the  Chinese,  though  the  Hong 
Merchant  Mowqua  offered  a  reward  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  identification  of  the  cul¬ 
prit.  Trade  by  English  ships  was  stopped  for  two 
months  by  the  affair.  At  last  an  investigation  was 
held  by  the  Chinese  magistrate  at  the  factory,  the 
Captain  of  the  Neptune  being  present  with  Sir 
George  Staunton  and  the  Select  Committee. 
Fifty-two  men  were  examined,  and  one  Edward 
Sheen  was  fixed  on  as  guilty  of  accidental  homicide. 
He  was  detained  in  the  English  factory  till  the  next 
year,  when  he  was  released  on  payment  of  the  fine 
prescribed  by  Chinese  law  in  such  cases,  Tls.  12.42, 
(about  £4). 

In  1810  the  death  of  a  Chinese  was  alleged  to 
have  been  caused  by  an  English  sailor,  but  there 
was  no  proof  of  the  fact  and  the  ship  even  was  not 


identified.  Clearance  of  English  ships  was  at  first 
refused,  but  was  then  granted  on  condition  that 
the  guilty  person,  when  discovered,  should  be 
punished  according  to  the  laws  of  England. 

In  1820,  November  23,  a  Chinese  was  accident¬ 
ally  shot  in  a  boat  at  Whampoa.  Just  as  an  in¬ 
vestigation  was  about  to  be  made  a  butcher  on  the 
Company’s  Duke  of  York  went  mad  and  killed 
himself.  It  saved  trouble  to  assume  that  he  was 
the  man  sought  for,  and  the  family  of  the  deceased 
was  severely  dealt  with  by  the  authorities  for 
doubting  it. 

In  the  next  year  the  Company’s  ship  Lady 
Melville  was  somehow  involved  in  the  death  of  a 
Chinese  woman.  Money  was  given  to  prevent  the 
affair  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  officials. 
It  is  said  that  such  cases  of  hush-money  were 
innumerable. 

In  the  same  year,  September  23,  1821,  an  Italian 
sailor  named  Terranova,  on  the  American  ship 
Emily  at  Whampoa,  dropped  an  earthen  pot  over¬ 
board  and  killed  a  woman,  in  a  boat  alongside. 
His  surrender  being  demanded  and  refused  the 
American  trade  was  stopped.  Then  a  trial  by  the 
Chinese  magistrate  was  allowed  to  be  held  on  board 
the  ship.  The  trial  was  a  mockery  of  justice,  but 
the  ship’s  officers  put  the  man  in  irons  in  agreement 
with  the  sentence,  but  did  not  then  surrender  him. 
The  trade  was  still  stopped,  and  after  another  week 
Terranova  was  sent  to  have  a  second  trial  in  the 
city.  No  foreigner  was  present;  the  wretched  man 
was  again  condemned,  within  twenty-four  hours  he 
was  strangled,  and  his  body  was  sent  on  board 
the  Emily. 

A  few  later  cases  might  be  added  as  well  as 
a  series  of  assaults  on  foreigners  for  which  Chinese 
were  punished  by  their  own  authorities.  The  above 
list  shows  the  difficulty  of  early  intercourse  with 
a  people  whose  ideas  on  the  administration  of  justice 
were  so  different  from  our  own  and  whose  attitude 
was  so  arrogant.  All  these  cases  and  more  besides 
are  given  by  Morse. 

Morse  :  International  Relations  of  the  Chinese 
Empire. 

HON  AM  jf  south  of  river,  a  suburb  of 
Canton,  lying  opposite  the  city  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  It  has  grown  enormously  in  recent  times, 
and  now  extends  two  miles  along  the  water-side 
and  has  200,003  inhabitants. 

HONAN  Mliu.'  south  of  river,  the  name  of  a 
province  which  lies  almost  wholly  south  of  the 
Yellow  River.  It  has  Chihli  and  Shansi  to  the 
north,  Shantung,  Iviangsu  and  Anhui  on  the  east, 
Hupei  on  the  south  and  Shensi  on  the  west.  Its 
area  is  68,000  sq.  miles  and  its  population  25,000,000. 
It  is  a  tvery  fertile  plain  except  in  the  south-western 
part,  where  the  most  easterly  of-  the  Kunlun  spurs 
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have  a  height  of  7,800  feet.  The  important  rivers 
are  the  Yellow  River  and  the  Huai  ho  Jiff  j  the 
former  made  Ls  most  recent  change  of  direction  in 
Honan,  turning  northward  near  K‘ai-feng,  the 
capital. 

1  he  best  known  places  are  K‘ai-feng  fu  and 
Honan  fu ;  to  the  west  of  the  latter  city  is  the 
celebrated  Lung  men  {q-v.).  From  the  legendary 
days  of  Fu  Hsi  the  capital  of  the  Empire  has 
several  times  been  in  Honan.  (See  Capitals).  The 
literary  name  of  the  province  is  Yii§  and  of  the 
capital,  Pienliang 

HONG  ff.  The  Chinese  word  means  a  row  or 
series  and  is  applied  to  warehouses  built  in  rows. 
The  factories  ( q.v .)  in  Canton  being  built  so  were 
called  Hongs  and  the  name  was  specially  applied 
to  the  native  commercial  houses  connected  with 
foreign  trade.  The  name  has  come  to  be  used  of 
all  business  firms. 

Hence  the  term  ‘  hong  merchants.’ 

HQNGKEW  fct  p  hung  k‘ou;  from  the  local 
pronunciation  of  the  characters,  which  mean  ‘rain¬ 
bow  port.’  It  is  tne  part  of  Shanghai  lying  north 
of  the  Soochow  Creek,  often  called  the  American 
Settlement.  See  Shanghai. 

HONGKONG;  an  island  in  22°  P — 9' 

N.  lat.  and  114°  5‘-18'  E.  long.,  off  the  coast  of  the 
Kuang-tung  province,  some  40  miles  E.  of  Macao 
and  90  miles  S.  of  Canton,  and  belonging  to  the 
Ladrone  group  ;  a  British  Crown  Colony,  ceded  by 
China  in  1841.  The  island  is  about  11  miles  long 
and  2  to  5  miles  broad,  with  a  coast  line  of  27  miles. 

It  is  a  mass  of  hills,  rising  to  1,900  feet.  The 
Chinese  characters  of  its  name  are  of  doubtful 
meaning  but  Fragrant  Streams  is  the  most  accepted 
translation.  The  place  has  no  history  prior  to  its 
occupation  by  Great  Britain. 

For  some  years  before  the  first  war  with  China 
it  had  been  recognized  that  British  trade  required 
a  place  of  freedom  from  the  vexatious  control  of  the 
Chinese  authorities.  In  1840  Hongkong  was  used 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  British  expedition  and 
declared  a  free  port,  but  it  was  not  till  the  Nanking 
Treaty  of  1842  that  the  cession  of  the  island  was 
formally  recognized  by  the  Chinese  Government. 
Its  rapid  progress  at  first  was  soon  checked  by  the 
heavy  mortality  from  fever  consequent  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  malarious  soil,  and  ®the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  place  was  discussed.  It  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  healthier  than  most  places  in  the  same 
latitude.  In  1860  Kowloon  peninsula  {q.v.),  already 
leased  in  perpetuity  to  (Sir)  Harry  Parkes  by  the 
Governor  General  of  the  Liang  Kuang,  was  ceded 
by  the  Convention  of  Peking  to  Great  Britain. 

In  spite  of  some  fluctuation  the  growth  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Colony  have  been  remarkable.  In  1915 
the  total  civil  population  of  the  Colony  was  509,160, 
being  13,320  non-Chinese  and  495,840  Chinese. 


The  value  of  the  trade  is  about  £50,000,000 
per  ann.,  and  in  1905  a  Parliamentary  paper  showed 
that  in  respect  of  tonnage  Hongkong  was  the  leading 
port  of  the  world. 

The  Colony  is  administered  by  a  Governor, 
aided  by  an  Executive  Council  of  five  official  and 
two  unofficial  members.  There  is  a  Legislative 
Council  with  eight  official  members  and  six  unofficial. 

HONGKONG  &  SHANGHAI  BANKING 
CORPORATION,  THE.  The  bank  was  founded 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1864,  when  a  meeting  of 
interested  merchants  and  others  was  held  in 
Hongkong  at  which  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  : — 

“  That  the  persons  present  do  form  a 

Provisional  Committee  for  carrying  out  the 

object  of  the  following  Prospectus  : — 

The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Company,  Limited. 

Capital  $5,000,000. 

In  20,000  Shares  of  $250  each. 

To  be  Incorporated  by  Charter. 

Provisional  Committee. 

H  on.  F.  Chomley,  Esq.,  (Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.) 

A.  F.  Heard,  Esq.,  (Messrs.  Aug.  Heard  &  Co.) 

T.  Sutherland,  Esq.,  (Superintendent, 

P.  &  O.S.N.  Co.) 

G.  F.  Maclean,  Esq.,  (Messrs.  Lyall  Hill  &  Co.) 

Douglas  Lapraik,  Esq., 

W.  Nissen,  Esq.,  (Messrs.  Siemssen  &  Co.) 

H.  B.  Semann,  Esq.,  (  Messrs.  Gilman  &  Co.) 

W.  Schmidt,  Esq.,  (Messrs.  Fletcher  &  Co.) 

A.  Sassoon,  Esq.,  (Messrs.  D.  Sassoon  Sons  &  Co.) 

Robert  Brand,  Esq.,  (Messrs.  Smith  Kennedy 

Pallanjee  Framjee,  Esq.,  [&  Co.) 

W.  Adamson,  Esq.,  (Messrs.  Borneo  Co.,  Ltd.) 

G.  S.  Helland,  Esq.  (Messrs.  I.  Bund  &  Co.) 

Rustonjee  Dhimjeeshaw. 

Counsel, 

E.  H.  Pollard,  Esq. 

“  The  Scheme  of  a  local  Bank  for  this  Colony 
with  Branches  at  the  most  important  places  in 
China  has  been  in  contemplation  for  a  very  long 
period.  The  local  and  foreign  trade  in  Hongkong 
and  at  the  open  ports  in  China  and  Japan  has 
increased  so  rapidly  within  the  last  few  years  that 
additional  Banking  facilities  are  felt  to  be  required. 
The  Banks  now  in  China  being  only  branches  of 
Corporations  whose  headquarters  are  in  England 
or  India,  and  which  were  formed  chiefly  with,  the 
view  of  carrying  on  exchange  operations  between 
those  countries  and  China,  are  scarcely  in  a 
position  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  local  trade 
which  has  become  so  much  more  extensive  and 
varied  than  in  former  years.  This  deficiency  the 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Company  will 
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supply  and  will  in  fact  assume  the  same  position 
with  relation  to  this  Colony  as  the  Presidency 
Banks  in  India  or  the  Banks  of  Australia  in  their 
respective  localities. 

“  The  establishment  of  a  Mint  in  Hongkong 
providing  an  adequate  supply  of  proper  currency 
will  under  a  local  Banking  medium  be  essential  to 
carry  out  its  operations  and  the  almost  certain 
disappearance  of  the  existing  Compradoric  system 
so  far  as  money  is  concerned  will  also  ensure  Banks 
becoming  in  course  of  time  the  exclusive  medium 
for  the  transaction  of  the  monetary  operations 
connected  with  trade.  .  .  . 

“  The  Bank  will  commence  operations  simul¬ 
taneously  in  Hongkong  and  Shanghai.  ...  As 
circumstances  render  it  advisable  the  Bank  will 
establish  Branches  at  other  places.” 

The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  commenced  business  in  April,  1865, 
with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000,  being  20,000  shares  of 
$250  each,  $125  paid  up.  The  Head  Office  was 
established  in  Hongkong,  and  the  first  Chief 
Manager  was  Mr.  Victor  Kresser,  a  Frenchman. 
The  first  Manager  of  the  Shanghai  Branch  was 
Mr.  David  McLean. 

In  1866  the  Bank  was  incorporated  under  a 
Hongkong  Government  Ordinance  and  the  title 
was  altered  to  The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation. 

The  shares  of  $250  of  which  $125  was  paid  up 
were  subsequently  changed  to  $125  shares  with  an 
uncalled  liability  of  $125. 

The  Capital  of  the  Bank  was  increased  at 
various  times  from  the  original  20,000  shares  to 
120,000  shares  of  $125  =  $15  millions,  at  which  it 
stands  at  the  present  time  (1916)  with  Reserves 
of  : — 

$18,000,000  in  Silver, 

$15,000,000  in  Sterling  @  2/- =  £1,500,000 
invested  in  the  British  Government 
4g%  War  Loan, 

and  in  addition  to  above  Reserves  : — 

$  250,000  Marine  Insurance  Account, 
$3,027,000  carried  forward  in  Profit  and 
Loss  Account. 

The  following  are  the  increases  of  capital 
which  have  taken  place  : — 

Original  Capital  20,000  shares  ...  $  2,500,000 
Increased  in  1866  to  40,000  shares, 
but  not  fully  paid  up  until  1872 
when  the  Capital  was  ...  ...  $  5,000,000 

Increased  in  1883  to  60,000  shares  $  7,500,000 
Increased  in  1890  to  80,000  shares  $10,000,000 
Increased  in  1907  to  120,000  shares  $15,000,000 
The  Dividend  on  shares  is  paid  on  a  sterling 
basis,  and  during  recent  years  the  distribution  has 
been  £2.3/-  per  share  half-yearly  with  a  bonus  of 


5/-  at  the  end  of  the  year,  making  £4.  11/-  per 
share  per  annum  equivalent  to  nearly  36%  per 
annum  on  the  capital  taking  exchange  at  2/—  to 
the  dollar. 

At  the  start  the  Bank  had  offices  only  at 
Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  London,  but  a  Branch  was 
opened  in  Japan  in  1866  and  shortly  afterwards 
offices  were  established  in  the  principal  ports  in 
China  as  well  as  extending  to  India.  A  very  fine 
building  was  erected  a  few  years  ago  for  the  London 
Branch. 

The  Bank  steadily  expanded  its  activities  to 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  the  present 


it  has  34  different  offices 

established  at  : — 

Amoy 

London 

Bangkok 

Lyons 

Batavia 

Malacca 

Bombay 

Manila 

Calcutta 

Nagasaki 

Canton 

New  York 

Colombo 

Peking 

Dalny 

Penang 

Foochow 

Rangoon 

Hankow 

Saigon 

Harbin 

San  Francisco 

Hongkew  (Shanghai) 

Shanghai 

Ipoh 

Singapore 

Iloilo 

Scurabaya 

J  ohore 

Tientsin 

Kobe 

Tsingtau 

Kuala  Lumpur 

Yokohama 

During  the  period  1870  to  1875  the  Bank  had 
a  series  of  lean  years,  when  its  fortunes  seemed 
at  the  lowest,  but,  from  1876  onwards  its  position 
steadily  improved.  From  that  time,  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  was  as¬ 
sured,  and  has  continued  unbroken ;  a  material 
contributing  element  in  this  success  being  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  fact  that  its  Head  Office  and 
Directorate  were  domiciled  in  Hongkong,  and  its 
policy  directed  by  men  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  local  needs  and  conditions. 

Apart  from  the  services  the  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  has  rendered  to 
British  trade  generally  in  the  Far  East,  its  name 
has  been  most  prominent  in  connection  with  Chinese 
Government  loans,  of  which  it  was  the  pioneer,  and 
of  which  it  continues  to  be  the  most  representative 
channel.  A  list  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  first  Chinese  Government  Loan  was  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  Foochow  authorities  and  was 
floated  in  1875  for  £539,748.  18/-  ( i.e .  Tls.  1,720,000 
or  $2,398,884)  of  which  in  January  1875  £352,700 
of  the  Bonds  were  offered  to  the  public.  Interest 
was  at  the  rate  of  8%  per  annum,  the  issue  price 
was  £95  with  exchange  4/l£  per  dollar. 

During  the  ten  years  which  followed,  the 
Bank  issued  six  loans  for  the  Chinese  Government 
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both  in  silver  and  in  gold,  for  comparatively  small 
amounts.  In  1894  and  1895,  during  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  War,  the  Bank  issued  two  loans,  one  in 
silver  for  Taels  10,900,000,  and  the  other  in  gold 
for  £3,000,000.  The  agreement  for  the  latter  loan 
was  signed  at  the  Tsungli  Yamen  on  Chinese  New 
Year’s  Day,  1895,  when  the  official  Seal  of  the 
Ministry  had  to  be  brought  out  for  the  purpose, 
an  unprecedented  relaxation  of  immemorial  Chinese 
tradition. 

In  1895  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation,  with  the  approval  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Deutscli-Asiatische  Bank,  representing  a  group 
of  German  financial  houses  headed  by  the  Disconto- 
Gesellschaft,  for  the  joint  financing  of  Chinese 
Government  loans  in  London  and  Berlin ;  and 

under  this  arrangement  the  Chinese  Government 
5%  Gold  Loan  of  1896  and  the  4£%  Gold  Loan  of 
1898,  each  for  £16,000,000,  were  negotiated  and 
issued  jointly  by  the  two  Banks,  the  proceeds 

being  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  Chinese 

indemnity  exacted  by  Japan  after  the  war. 

In  1898  when  a  movement  began  for  the 

financing  and  construction  of  railways  in  China, 
the  Bank,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Jardine, 
Matheson  &  Co.,  formed  the  affiliated  Company 
known  as  the  British  and  Chinese  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  for  the  financing  and  management  of  railways 
and  other  industrial  enterprises,  and  its  name  has 
since  become  widely  known  in  connection  with 
railway  development  in  China.  Its  formation  was 
followed  later  by  the  creation  of  a  similar  affiliated 
Company  known  as  the  Chinese  Central  Railways, 
which  included  important  French  interests. 

In  1909  the  agreement  of  1895  between  the 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  and  the  Deutsch- 
Asiatische  Bank  for  the  financing  of  Chinese 
Government  loans  was  extended  to  admit  a 
French  group  represented  by  the  Banque  de 
Flndo-Chine,  the  combination  being  enlarged  later 
by  the  admission  successively  of  American, 
Russian  and  Japanese  groups,  represented  re¬ 
spectively  by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  of 
New  York,  the  Russo- Asiatic  Bank,  and  the 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank.  It  was  this  consortium, 
known  as  the  “  Sextuple  Group,”  which  in  1913 
negotiated  with  the  Chinese  Government  the  Re¬ 
organization  Loan  for  £25,000,000 ;  the  American 
group,  for  political  reasons,  dropping  out  of  the 
negotiations  on  the  eve  of  their  conclusion,  and 
leaving  the  British,  German,  French,  Russian  and 
Japanese  groups  as  the  final  signatories. 

The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  has  a 
British  Eastern  staff  of  204  members ;  its  present 
Chief  Manager  is  Mr.  N.  J.  Stabb,  appointed  in 
1910.  Of  the  names  which  have  earned  distinction 


in  the  service  of  the  Bank,  by  far  the  most 
prominent  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Jackson,  Bart. 
Appointed  Chief  Manager  in  1876,  Mr.  Jackson 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  until  his  final 
retirement  in  1902,  and  it  was  under  his  wise  and 
far-seeing  policy  that  it  attained  the  position  which 
it  now  enjoys.  On  his  retirement  from  the  Chief 
Managership,  Sir  Thomas  Jackson  joined  the  Lon¬ 
don  Committee  of  the  Bank,  of  which  he  continu¬ 
ed  to  be  an  active  member  until  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1915.  He  was  knighted  in  1899,  and 
created  a  Baronet  in  1902. 

Sir  Thomas  Jackson’s  personality  was  marked 
by  a  simplicity,  straightforwardness  and  geniality 
which  made  him  universally  beloved  by  the  com¬ 
munity  in  the  Far  East,  to  whom  he  was  affection¬ 
ately  known  as  T.  J.  ”  Speaking  of  him  at 
the  first  meeting  of  shareholders  after  his  death, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  said  : — 
■‘There  can  be  no  better  tribute  to  his  memory  and 
work  than  the  position  the  Bank  now  holds.  Great 
and  many  as  were  the  public  services  he  rendered, 
his  most  enduring  monument  is  the  standard  of 
commercial  morality  which  he  set  throughout  the 
Far  East.  Nothing  that  was  not  generous,  nothing 
mean  or  underhand,  could  abide  his  presence,  and 
he  leaves  to  those  who  follow  a  noble  and  inspir¬ 
ing  example  of  unselfish  devotion  to  duty.” 

Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  K.C.M.G.,  was  Manager 
of  the  Shanghai  Branch  of  the  Bank  from  1873 
till  1889 ;  and,  as  the  strong  and  able  lieutenant 
of  his  Chief  and  colleague  in  Hongkong,  is  entit¬ 
led  to  rank  equally  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Bank’s  prosperity.  In  1890  he  became  Manager 
of  the  London  Branch,  where  he  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  British  Government  by  his  advice 
on  Chinese  financial  matters,  for  which  the  honour 
of  K.C.M.G.  was  conferred  on  him  in  1900.  He 
retired  on  account  of  ill-health  in  1905  and  died 
in  1908. 

Sir  Charles  Addis,  after  a  long  career  in  the 
Far  East,  was  appointed  a  Manager  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Branch  of  the  Bank  in  1905,  which  post  he 
still  continues  to  hold.  He  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  in  1913,  in  recognition  of  his  services 
as  head  of  the  British  group  in  connection  with 
the  negotiation  and  issue  of  the  Chinese  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Loan. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hillier,  C.M.G.,  was  appointed 
agent  of  the  Bank  in  Peking  in  1891.  In  1896, 
following  the  strain  of  the  negotiation  of  the 
Anglo-German  Loan  of  £16,000,000,  he  lost  his 
sight.  Blindness,  however,  did  not  prove  a  bar 
to  carrying  on  his  special  work,  and  he  is  at 
present  the  representative  of  the  Bank  in  its 
official  relations  with  the  Chinese  Government  and 
in  the  negotiation  of  loans.  He  was  made  a 
C.M.G,  in  1904. 
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CHINESE  GOVERNMENT  EXTERNAL  LOANS,  1874-1914. 


Title  of  Loan. 

Date  of  Issue. 

Issuing  Agents. 

Amount  of  Loan. 

Interest 

Repayment 

Begins-Ends. 

Principal  Out¬ 
standing  on 
Dec.  31st,  1916. 

Chinese  Imperial  Government 

8  per  cent.  Loan  of  1874 

(  Jan. 

1  Mar. 

1875 

1876 

II.  &  S  B.C.  (Hongkong 
and  London) 

£352,700  1 
£274,915  \ 

8  P/t, 

1876—1885 

(Redeemed) 

Chinese  Imperial  Government 
Loan  of  1877 

Dec. 

1877 

H.  &  S.B.C. 

£1,604,276 

8  „ 

1878-1884 

< Redeemed ) 

Chinese  Imperial  Government 

8  per  cent.  Silver  Loan 

Mar. 

1879 

II.  &  S.B.C.  (Shanghai) 

S’hai  Tls.  1,949,500 

8  „ 

1879—1884 

(Redeemed) 

Chinese  Imperial  Government 
Silver  Loan,  1881 

July 

188! 

H.  &  S.B.C.  (H’kong) 

S’hai  Tls.  4,384,000 

8  „ 

1883-1887 

(Redeemed) 

Chinese  Imperial  Government 
Loan  of  1885 

Mar. 

1885 

II.  &  S.B.C. 

£1,505,000 

7  „ 

1889  -1895 

(Redeemed) 

Chinese  Imperial  Government 

6  per  cent.  Loan  of  1885 

June 

1885 

II.  &  S.B.C. 

£  750,000 

6  „ 

1891—1895 

(Redeemed) 

Chinese  Imperial  Government 

7  per  cent.  Silver  Loan  (E),  1886 

Dec. 

1886 

H.  &  S.B.C.  (Shanghai  > 

S’hai  Tls.  767,200 

7  „ 

1887-1917 

£1,670 

Chinese  Imperial  Government 

7  per  cent.  Silver  Loan  of  1894 

Nov. 

1894 

H.  &  S.B.C. 

S’hai  Tls.  10,900,000 

1904-1913 

(Redeemed) 

Chinese  Imperial  Government 

6  percent.  Gold  Loan  of  1895 

Feb. 

1895 

H.  &  S  B.C. 

£  3,000,000 

6  „ 

1900—1914 

(Redeemed) 

Chinese  Imperial  Government 

5  per  cent.  Gold  Loan  of  1896 

(  Mar. 

1  Sep. 

1896 

1896 

H.  &  S.B  C.  London  & 

I).  Asiatische  Bank 

£10,000,000  ) 

£  6,000,000  j 

5  „ 

1897—1932 

£10,479,600 

Chinese  Imperial  Government 

4^  per  cent.  Gold  Loan  of  1898 

Mar. 

1898 

II.  &  S.B.C.,  Deutscli- 
Asiatische  Bank 

£16,000,000 

H  „ 

1899-1943 

£12,905,425 

Chinese  Imperial  Government 

5  per  cent.  Gold  Loan  of  1 905 

Feb. 

1905 

H.  &  S.B.C.,  Deutsch- 
Asiatische  Bank 

£  1,000,000 

5  5, 

1906—1915 

(Redeemed) 

Chinese  Government  5  per  cent. 
Reorganization  Loan  of  1913 

May 

1913 

H.  &■  S.B.C.,  Deutsch- 
Asiatisch e-Ban  k , 
Bqe.  de  Undo  Chine, 
Russo-Asiatic  Bank 
and' Yokohama  Specie 
Bank,  Ltd. 

£25,000,000 

5  „ 

1924—1960 

£25,000,000 

CHINESE  GOVERNMENT  EXTERNAL  (RAILWAY)  LOANS,  1874-1914. 


Title  of  Loan. 

Date  of  Issue. 

Issuing  Agents. 

Amount  of  Loan. 

Interest 

Repayment 

Begins-Ends. 

Principal  Out¬ 
standing  on 
Dec.  31st,  1916. 

Imperial  Railways  of  N.  China 

Feb. 

1899 

H.  &  S.B.C!.  (for  British 
&  Chinese  Corp.,  Ld.) 

£2,300,000 

5  % 

1905—1944 

£1,610,000 

Shanghai-Nanking  Railway 

(  July 
(  Jan. 

1904 

1907 

H.  &  S.B.C.  (for  B.  &  C. 
Corporation,  Ltd.) 

£2,250,000  ) 

£  650,000  ) 

5  „ 

(*)— 1953 

£2,900,000 

Canton-Kowloon  Railway 

Apr. 

1907 

H .  &  S.B.C.  (for  B.  &  C. 
Corporation,  Ltd.) 

£1,500,000 

5  „ 

1920—1937 

£1,500,000 

Tientsin-Pukow  Railway 

(  Mar. 

[  June 

1908 

1909 

H.  &  S.B.C.  (for  Chinese 
Central  Rlys.,  Ltd.) 
and  D.  A.  Bank 

£3,000,000  ) 
£2,000,000  ) 

5  „ 

1919—1938 

£5,000,000 

Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo 

Railway 

May 

1908 

H.  &  S.B.C.  (for  B.  &  C. 
Corporation,  Ltd.  ) 

£1,500,000 

•5  „ 

1919—1938 

£1,500,000 

Imperial  Chinese  Government 
Gold  Loan  of  1908  ( for  redemp- 
tionPeking-HankowRailway) 

Oct. 

1908 

H.  &  S.B.C.  and  Banque 
de  L’lndo-Chine 

£5,000,000 

U  )) 

1919—1938 

£5,000,000 

Tientsin-Pukow  Railway  Sup¬ 
plementary  Loan 

Nov. 

1910 

H  &  S.B.C.  (for  Chinese 
Central  Rfys.,  Ltd.) 
and  D.  A.  Bank 

£3,0(0,000 

5  „ 

1921—1940 

£3,000,000 

Hnkuang  Railways  (1st  Series) 

June 

1911 

H.  &  S.B.C.,  Banque  de 
l’lndo-Chine,  1).  A. 
Bank,  .St  Amer.  Group 

£6,000,000 

5  ,» 

1927-1950 

£6,000,000 

(*)  Redeemable  at  6  months’  notice. 

The  Bank  was  associated  in  the  flotation  of  two  loans  for  the  Siamese  Government,  one  in  1905  for  £1,000,000,  and  the  second 
in  1907  for  £3,000,000,  both  at  4£8/„.  It  has  also  been  associated  in  the  flotation  of  several  large  Japanese  Government  Loans. 
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HONGKONG  UNIVERSITY,  TN  E,  came  into 
existence  in  1911 ;  Sir  F.  Lugard  was  the  first 
Chancellor,  and  Sir  Charles  Elios1  (q.v.)  of  the 
University  of  Sheffield,  was  appointed  first  Principal 
and  Vice-Chancellor,  and  in  October  1912,  teaching 
in  three  Faculties  was  begun. 

The  nucleus  of  the  University  was  the  Hong¬ 
kong  School  of  Medicine  for  Chinese,  founded  in 
1887,  which  had  done  a  modest  but  valuable  work 
for  twenty  years,  without  any  buildings  of  its  own. 
Having  received  $60,000  from  the  bequests  of  two 
Chinese  gentlemen,  and  a  site  from  Government, 
this  institution  in  1908  appealed  to  the  public  for 
funds  to  extend  its  work.  The  idea  of  a  University 
had  been  suggested  as  far  back  as  1905,  and  an 
alternative  scheme  was  now  drawn  up  whereby  the 
School  of  Medicine,  instead  of  building  for  itself, 
should  become  the  Medical  Faculty  of  a  University. 
Various  difficulties  having  been  overcome  the  Hong¬ 
kong  Government  gave  a  site  of  23  acres,  Mr. 
H.  N.  Mody  gave  the  buildings  and  prepared  the 
land  at  a  cost  of  about  $345,000,  and  an  Endowment 
and  Equipment  fund  was  started,  which  before  the 
end  of  1909  amounted  to  more  than  one  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars.  To  this  fund  Messrs. 
Butterfield  &  Swire,  with  their  allied  firms,  gave 
$40,000 ;  the  Chinese  government  also  subscribed ; 
the  Governor  of  Canton,  having  first  assured  him¬ 
self  that  the  standard  of  the  University  was  to 
equal  that  of  the  University  of  London,  gave  his 
warm  support,  and  invited  contributions  from  the 
Canton  province;  the  Chinese,  both  of  Canton  and 
Hongkong,  gave  generously;  the  Governors  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  Macao,  and  the  Shanghai 
Municipal  Council  recommended  the  scheme ;  and 
from  as  far  north  as  Mukden,  and  as  far  south 
as  Australia,  wealthy  Chinese  sent  donations. 

The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  March  1910, 
when  Mr.  H.  N.  Mody  was  knighted  by  the  order 
of  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII,  who  also  com¬ 
manded  that  scholarships  bearing  his  own  name 
should  be  established  for  British  'subjects.  The 
site  given  by  Government  is  200  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  harbour.  The 
buildings  were  calculated  to  accommodate  500 
students,  with  capacity  for  extension — and  besides 
the  class-rooms,  laboratories,  Great  Hall,  libraries, 
etc.,  include  residential  quarters  for  the  Staff  and 
for  undergraduates ;  and  a  large  playground  has 
been  provided.  The  University  is  also  close  to  the 
Hospitals. 

The  wish  of  the  Committee  of  the  University 
was  to  begin  with  the  two  Faculties  of  Medicine 
and  Engineering  as  the  most  urgently  necessary 
for  the  development  of  China  and  amelioration  of 
her  conditions,  but  a  Faculty  of  Arts  was  added 
owing  to  pressure  brought  by  the  Chinese  residents 
in  the  colony. 


The  University,  while  specially  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Chinese,  is  open  to  all,  irrespective 
of  race,  nationality  or  creed  ;  the  degrees  conferred 
are  equal  to  those  of  the  University  of  London ; 
and  as  one  of  its  avowed  objects  is  the  formation 
of  character,  all  students  are  required  to  reside, 
either  in  missionary  hostels,  or  the  quarters  provided 
by  the*  University  itself. 

Another  object  is  to  promote  a  good  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Chinese  Government,  and  this 
would  seem  to  have  been  attained,  to  a  large  extent. 
The  Chinese  in  the  Straits  and  in  Canton  have  given 
munificently ;  the  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
gives  five  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  $400, 
and  Canton  Province  has  given  twenty  scholarships 
of  $300  annually. 

There  is  a  Consulting  Committee  in  London  in 
addition  to  the  Court,  Council  and  Senate  in  Hong¬ 
kong. 

The  number  of  students  in  1917  is  about  200. 

HONG  MERCHANTS.  See  Go-hong. 

H00MUN  CHAI  TREATY,  also  called  the 
Bogue  Treaty.  This  was  a  supplementary  treaty 
signed  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  and  Kiying  at  the 
Bogue,  October  8,  1843.  It  was  abrogated  by 
Article  I  of  the  Tientsin  Treaty  of  1858  ;  but  some 
of  its  provisions  were  embodied  in  that  treaty, 
notably  the  “most-favoured-nation  clause,”  Art.  viii 
in  the  old,  was  repeated  in  Art.  liv  of  the  new 
treaty.  It  is  not  given  in  Hertslet’s  Treaties,  but 
will  be  found  in  the  Chinese  Repository ,  vol.  xiii, 
in  the  Customs  volume  of  Treaties,  Conventions, 
etc.,  and  there  is  a  precis  of  it  in  Mayers'  Treaties. 

HOOPOES.  See  Anisodactyli. 

HOPE,  JAMES,  Sir,  the  British  commander 
of  the  squadron  which  brought  the  allied  ministers 
north  in  1859.  He  did  not  reach  the  rank  of 
admiral  till  1870.  He  arrived  at  Singapore  in  April, 
1859  to  replace  Sir  Michael  Seymour.-  In  June  of 
that  year  he  received  the  disastrous  check  at  the 
Taku  forts,  and  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  in 
command  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  expedition  which 
was  sent  the  next  year  as  the  result  of  this  outrage. 
He  was  born  March  3,  1808  and  died  at  Linlithgow 
in  Scotland  on  June  9,  1881. 

HOPKINS,  LIONEL  CHARLES,  was  born 

in  1854  and  came  to  China  as  student-interpreter 
in  1874.  He  was  Vice-consul  at  Shanghai  in  1895, 
Consul  at  Chefoo  in  1897  and  Consul-General  at 
Tientsin  from  1901  to  1908,  when  he  retired  from 
the  service  and  was  honoured  with  the  Imperial 
Service  Order.  He  is  a  keen  student  of  early 
Chinese,  and  has  written  a  number  of  papers  on  the 
Oracle  Bones  (q.v.),  on  Chinese  numismatics,  Chinese 
numerals,  etc.  These  have  mostly  appeared  in  the 
R.A.S.  Journal. 
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HOPPO,  the  official  at  the  head  of  the  Maritime 
Customs  in  the  earlier  trade  with  foreigners  at 
Canton.  Representing  the  Ministry  of  Finances 
( ^  hu  pu)  he  was  dubbed  with  this  title  in  error 
by  the  foreigners. 

Another  derivation  of  the  name  is  from  Hoi-pu, 
the  truncated  form  in  Cantonese  of  Yiieh  Hai  kuan 
pu  Controller  of  Kuangtung  Maritime 

Customs.  Williams  gives  ho  po  boatmaster 

as  the  origin.  The  office  was  always  filled  by  a 
Manchu,  generally  by  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
family ;  it  was  abolished  in  1904. 

Mouse  :  The  Gilds  of  China. 

HORSE,  WSLD  ;  there  are  probably  two  species 
in  Chinese  territory,  the  Tarpan,  Equus  caballus, 
in  Hsinchiang,  and  E.  prjevalskii  in  Hsinchiang 
and  W.  Mongolia.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
latter  is  an  indigenous  wild  horse  or  is  descended 
from  escaped  domestic  horses.  See  Equidce. 

HO  SHANG  jfnfiaL  The  ordinary  Chinese 
term  for  a  Buddhist  priest. 

HOSHIGA-URA.  See  Star  Beach. 

H0S1E,  ALEXANDER,  born  January  16, 
1853,  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  and  appointed  a 
student-interpreter  in  the  British  Consular  Service 
in  1876.  In  1881  he  succeeded  E.  H.  Parker  as 
Consular  Agent  at  Chungking,  and  from  that  centre 
made  several  important  journeys,  making  a  great 
many  valuable  observations  on  matters  connected 
both,  with  natural  history  and  with  trade.  In  1893 
he  wrote  a  valuable  report  on  Formosa,  where  he 
had  been  Consul,  giving  much  important  inform¬ 
ation  on  geography  and  on  the  economic  plants  of 
the  Island.  He  was  Commercial  attache  in  China 
from  1905  to  1908,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Opium 
Commission  at  Shanghai  in  1908.  He  was  knighted 
in  June,  1907. 

His  works  are  Three  Years  in  Western  China, 
1890 ;  Manchuria ;  On  the  Trail  of  the  Opium 
Poppy,  1914 ;  besides  a  large  number  of  Reports 
(on  Formosa,  on  Ssuch‘uan,  the  Eastern  Frontier 
of  Tibet,  etc.). 

H0UQ.UA,  HOWQUA,  etc.,  the  best  known 
and  most  important  of  the  Hong  Merchants.  His 
surname  fvas  Wu  (Cantonese  Ng),  and  Wu  How 
Kuan  ffi  is  "iT  is  given  in  the  Chinese  Repository 
as  ‘the  original  name.’  His  name  proper  was 
Wu  Tun-yuan.  The  termination  ‘qua,’  in  this  and 
other  well-known  examples  (Mowqua,  Mingqua, 
etc.),  is  honorific  or  respectful,  equivalent  to  our 
Mr.  or  Esquire.  It  stands  for  kuan  'ff ,  an  official. 
The  business  name  or  hao  of  the  firm  was  Ewo 

All  accounts  of  him  speak,  not  only  of  his 
perfect  probity, — for  which  all  the  Hong  Merchants 
were  remarkable  so  far  as  their  dealings  with 
foreigners  were  concerned, — but  also  of  his  friend¬ 
liness  and  extreme  generosity. 


His  fortune  was  immense,  being  estimated  at 
one  time  at  $26,000,000 ;  and  when  Canton  was 
ransomed  for  six  million  dollars,  the  Hong  Mer¬ 
chants  subscribing  two  millions  of  it,  Houqua’s 
contribution  was  $1,100,000.  He  was  also  called  on 
to  subscribe  $1,000,000  towards  the  $3,000,000  agreed 
on  by  the  Nanking  treaty  as  due  to  British 
Merchants. 

He  died  on  September  4,  1843,  at  the  age  of  75. 

HSIA  DYNASTY  )§f  |g,  so  named  from  a 
small  State  in  Honan,  was  founded  by  the  Great 
Yu,  who  had  drained  the  flooded  country  and 
received  the  throne  from  Shun.  From  his  time  the 
succession  became  hereditary,  the  family  name  being 
Ssu  .  The  Empire  then  contained  one  or  two 
millions  of  Chinese,  apparently  colonists  among 
aborigines.  There  is  little  reliable  history  of  such 
a  remote  period,  but  it  is  supposed  that  bronze  was 
then  first  cast  and  precious  metals  first  used  as 
media  of  exchange.  Seventeen  sovereigns  held  sway 
and  the  dynasty  lasted  439  years.  The  last  ruler 
was  infamous  for  cruelty  and  voluptuous  living,  and 
was  driven  out  by  Ch‘eng  T‘ang  who  founded  the 
Shang  dynasty. 

Dyn.  Title  .  Accession  Dyn.  Title  Accession 

B.C.  B.C. 

^'£1  The  Great  Yu  2205  ^  Huai  2040 

Ch‘i  2197  ^  Mang  2014 

T‘ai  K‘ang  2188  fH:  Hsieh  1996 

frjijff  Chung  K‘ang  2159  Pu  Chiang  1980 

Hsiang  2146  Jq  Chiung  1921 

Interregnum  of  Chin  1900 

forty  years,  K‘ung  Chia  1879 

commencing  2118  jf£  Kao  1848 

d;]§£  Shao  K‘ang  2079  -ft  Fa  1837 

Ch‘u  2057  Chi  eh  Kuei  1818 

HSIA  MEN  .  The  Chinese  name  for 
Amoy  as  well  as  for  the  island  on  which  the  city 
stands.  See  Amoy. 

HSIAO  CHSNG  ^  .  See  Filial  piety, 

Canon  of. 

HSS-AN  FU  the  capital  of  Shensi ; 

in  lat.  34°,  16‘  N.,  long.  108°  38‘  E.,  on  the  Wei, 
the  chief  affluent  of  the  Yellow  River.  As  Ch‘ang-an 
ss  the  city  was  the  capital  of  the  Han  dynasty 
under  the  Emperor  Kao  Ti,  (b.c.  206-194)  and  also 
of  Kao  Tsu  the  founder  of  the  T‘ang  dynasty, 
(a.d.  620-627).  The  Manchu  Court  fled  to  Hsi-an 
in  1900. 

Famous  for  the  Nestorian  tablet  and  the  Pei-lin 
(forest  of  tablets),  and  rich  with  the  relics  of 
ancient  civilization,  Hsi-an  has  also  considerable 
commercial  importance  and  the  Wei  Valley  is  very 
rich.  The  projected  great  Western  railway  will 
enhance  Hsi-an’s  importance.  It  has  also  been  the 
starting  point  of  the  religious  movements  which 
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HSI  YU  CHI 


have  influenced  the  Chinese.  Here  Mohammedanism 
first  secured  a  hold  in  China,  Buddhism  and 
Nestorianism  flourished  and  the  Jewish  Colony 
settled. 

MSI  CHEN.  See  Four  Garrisons. 

A 

HSI  EH  CHIA  or  Hsi  chia ;  commercial 

agents  for  Mongols  and  Tibetans,  on  the  Kansu 
frontier.  Their  duties  are  hereditary.  As  hsi  eh 
chia  means  rest-home  or  rest-family,  Rockhill  refers 
to  Hue’s  mention  of  Maisons  de  repos,  and  surmises 
that  a  former  duty  of  the  hsieh  chia  was  to  keep 
free  inns  for  Mongols  and  Tibetans. 

Rockhill  :  The  Land  of  the  Lamas. 

HSIEN  FENG  the  reign-title  of  the 

seventh  ruler  of  the  CITing  dynasty,  whose  personal 
name  was  I  chu  He  was  the  fourth  son  of 

Tao  Kttang  and  was  born  in  1831.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  1851,  and  had  a  troubled  reign,  shew¬ 
ing  himself  not  at  all  equal  to  his  task ;  he  was 
weak  and  in  general  contemptible  as  a  ruler.  The 
most  important  deed  of  his  reign  was  to  receive 
Yehonala  ( q.v .)  as  a  concubine,  and  make  her  the 
mother  of  a  son ;  thus  introducing  into  Chinese 
history  the  remarkable  woman  who  is  universally 
known  as  the  Empress-dowager.  The  T£ai  P‘ing 
Rebellion  filled  a  good  part  of  his  reign  and  was 
not  suppressed  till  after  his  death.  The  Second 
War  with  England  had  place  at  the  end  of  his  reign, 
and  when  the  allied  English  and  French  forces  were 
advancing  on  Peking  he  weakly  fled  to  Jehol,  leaving 
Prince  Kung  to  do  the  best  he  could  with  the 
foreigner.  He  never  returned  to  the  capital,  dying 
in  Jehol  in  1861.  His  successor  was  T‘ung  Chih, 
his  infant  son  by  Yehonala,  with  the  Empress- 
mother  and  the  Empress-Consort  as  co-Regents. 

HSIEN  SHENG  elder  born.  The  equi¬ 

valent  of  our  title  Mr.  It  is  especially  used  as  a 
noun  meaning  a  teacher. 

HSIEN  TTEN  ‘Former  Heaven  5  or 

‘  Preceding  Heaven  ’  Society,  a  secret  sect  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  one  Lo  Huai  jUjfl  in  the 
reign  of  the  Ming  Emperor  Wan  Li  (1573-1620). 
The  same  man  is  also  credited  with  founding  the 
Lung  Hua  and  Wu  W7ei  Societies  {q-v.).  Lo  Huai 
in  what  is  described  as  his  49th  existence  was  born 
in  the  prefecture  of  Lai-chou  in  Shantung.  He  was 
ordained  as  a  Buddhist  priest  on  Chiu  Hua  Shan, 
but  his  teaching  is  a  mixture  of  the  Three  Religions. 
He  travelled  much,  and  died  in  Peking,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  worked  miracles,  and  so  turned  aside 
the  Emperor’s  wrath,  always  ready  to  burn  against 
Societies. 

The  sect  is  non-ritualistic  and  opposes  outward 
show,  and  there  is  no  propagandism.  The  initiation 
consists  in  a  vow  to  keep  the  five  commandments  of 


Buddha.  The  members  are  mostly  well-to-do  ;  their 
meetings  are  generally  held  in  each  other’s  houses, 
men  meeting  with  men  and  women  with  women,  the 
object  being  the  recitation  of  sutras,  and  edifying 
conversation.  They  are  all  vegetarians,  and  spend 
a  good  deal  of  money  in  buying  up  animal  life. 
De  Groot  has  described  them  as  he  found  them 
:  in  Amoy,  where  they  were  very  numerous.  See 
Secret  sects. 

De  Groot  :  Sectarianism  and  the  Religion  of 
the  Chinese. 

HSIEN  YUN  1M5,  a  name  found  in  some 
books  meaning  the  Huns ;  an  early  designation  of 
Hsiung  nu  {q.v.). 

HSI  LING  jgj  the  western  tombs  of  the 
Manchu  emperors.  See  Mausolea. 

HSI  SH1H  or  Hsi  tzu  ©  or  The 

most  beautiful  of  women  in  Chinese  tradition.  She 
was  sent  as  a  present  by  the  prince  of  Yiieh  to  the 
Prince  of  Wu  with  the  intention  of  ruining  him  : 
the  plan  was  a  success. 

HSIUNG  NU  Western  Tartars  of  Mon¬ 

golia,  first  heard  of  in  b.c.  318  when  they  allied 
with  five  Chinese  powers  against  the  menacing 
attitude  of  CITin.  They  are  the  ancestors  of  the 
Huns  and  Turks. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified,  p.  150. 

HSIU  TS’AI  cultivated  talent ;  a  graduate 
of  the  lowest  rank,  generally  translated  in  English 
as  bachelor  of  arts.  See  Chii  jen;  Chin  shih,  etc. 

HSI  WANG  MU.  See  Si  wang  mu. 

HSI  YU  CHI  There  are  two  well- 

known  Chinese  books  with  this  title,  and  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  exists,  not  so  much  because  of 
there  being  two,  but  because  foreign  writers  who 
speak  of  one  generally  ignore  the  other. 

The  important  one  is  the  record  of  the  travels 
of  ChTu  Cii‘ang-ch‘un  {q.v.)  who  went  from  Shan¬ 
tung  to  the  court  of  Chenghis  Khan  in  Persia  in 
1221-24.  It  was  written  by  Li  Chih-ch'ang,  one 
of  his  disciples,  who  accompanied  him  and  kept  a 
journal.  It  has  been  translated  into  Russian  by  the 
Archimandrite  Palladius,  and  Pauthier  translated 
part  of  it,  badly,  into  French.  The  important 
parts  of  were  done  into  English  by  Bretschneider  : 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  other  book  with  the 
same  name. 

This  second  work  is  of  a  very  different  nature ; 
it  is  a  popular  novel,  based  on  the  travels  of 
HsiiAN  Tsang  to  this  extent  and  no  further,  that 
the  chief  personage  is  called  by  HsiiAN  Tsang’s 
posthumous  name  and  that  he  travels  in  search  of 
Buddhist  books.  It  begins  with  a  stone  monkey 
hatched  out  of  a  stone  egg  who  becomes  Master  of 
the  Horse  to  the  chief  Taoist  divinity.  Most  people 
will  regard  it  as  a  hotch-potch  of  puerile  absurdities. 
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It  has,  however  recently  been  partly  translated  and 
the  rest  summarized  by  Dr.  T.  Richard  as  an 
Epic  and  Allegory  and  one  of  the  world’s  master¬ 
pieces  of  literature.  His  translation  has  the  title 
A  Mission  to  Heaven.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that 
it  is  the  work  of  ChTu  Ch‘ang-ch‘un,  but  Giles 
says  otherwise.  In  his  Chinese  Literature  Giles 
gives  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  book  but  does  not 
there  mention  the  other  work  of  the  same  title  nor 
does  Richard  mention  it  anywhere.  It  is  known 
to  the  Chinese  as  the  Hou  or  Later  Hsi  yu  chi. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  there  is  a  third 
work  with  a  similar  name,  the  Hsi  yu  chi  ls£  f E 
which  is  the  genuine  travels  of  Hsuan  Tsang. 

Giles  :  Chinese  Literature ;  Bretschneider  : 
M ediaeval  Researches ,  vol.  i ;  Richard  :  A  Mission 
to  Heaven ,  1913. 

HSUAN  CHUANG.  See  Hsuan  Tsang. 

HSUAN  TSANG  or  Yuan  Chuang  yfi 
and  various  other  forms  ;  the  ‘style’  (official  name) 
or  the  religious  name  of  the  celebrated  Buddhist 
pilgrim  Ch‘en  I.  He  was  born  in  Honan,  a.d.  600, 
and  in  629  he  set  out  secretly  from  Hsi-an  fu  for 
India.  In  645,  having  first  obtained  the  Emperor’s 
permission,  he  returned,  bringing  657  sacred  books 
and  150  relics  of  the  Buddha.  He  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  translating  the  books  and  also  wrote 
the  account  of  his  travels,  the  well-known  Hsi-yii 
chi  |Jf!}  =E  not  to  be  confused  with  Hsi  yu  chi 
=E  {g-v.).  This  has  been  translated  by 
Stanislas  Julien  in  1857,  by  S.  Beal  in  1884,  and 
by  Thomas  Watters,  whose  work,  edited  by  Rhys 
Davids  and  S.  W.  Bushell,  was  published  post¬ 
humously  in  1904. 

HSUAN  TU  'M  M  suspended,  way,  a  name 
occurring  in  Hsuan  Tsang’s  travels.  It  was  crossed 
by  Pan  Ch‘ao  with  an  army,  (After  Han  Records 
)•  It  is  identified  by  Wylie  with  Hindu 
Khush.  Chinese  Recorder,  vol.  iv,  p.  52. 

HSUAN  T‘UNG  the  reign-title  of  the 

tenth  Emperor  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  The  ruler’s 
personal  name  is  P‘u  I  vlf  f|  and  he  is  the  son  of 
Prince  CtTun  and  nephew  of  the  preceding  Emperor 
Kuang  Hsii.  He  was  born  on  February  11,  1906, 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  November  14,  1908. 
On  February  12,  1912,  he  abdicated,  being  allowed 
however  to  retain  the  title  of  Manchu  Emperor  for 
life.  On  July  1,  1917,  while  these  pages  are  in 
the  press  the  young  Emperor  has  been  restored 
by  General  Chang  HsiiN ;  but  the  restoration  is  a 
fiasco. 

The  following  table  is  of  use  to  show  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Manchu  rulers  from  Tao  Kuang  to 
HsiiAN  T^ng.  The  dates  are  the  dates  of  accession. 


TAO  KUANG  (1821) 


1st  son  4th  son  6th  son  7th  son 

I  Wei  HSIEN  FENG  (1851)  1’rince  Kung  Prince  Ch‘un 


KUANG  Prince 

Tsai  Chih  THING  CHIH  (1862)  Tsai  Cii'eng  HSU  (1875)  Ch‘un 
(adopted) 


P‘u  Wei  HSUAN 

P‘u  Lun  (adopted  nephew)  T‘UNG  (1906 

HSU  KUANG-CHT  was  born  near 

Shanghai  about  a.d.  1560.  He  rose  to  the  Han-lin 
degree  and  became  acquainted  with  Ricci,  helping 
him  to  translate  books  on  mathematics,  astronomy 
and  firearms.  He  was  baptized  with  the  name 
Paul.  He  memorialized  the  Emperor  with  sug¬ 
gestions.  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  was  made 
Censor  and  ordered  to  raise  troops.  He  found, 
however,  that  his  advice  was  neglected,  and  he 
withdrew  from  active  life.  He  was  recalled  when 
his  help  was  needed,  but  was  later  disgraced,  and 
this  occurred  twice ;  but  in  1628,  on  the  accession  of 
Tsung  Cheng,  he  was  restored  to  his  rank,  and 
later  arrived  at  the  highest  offices.  He  died  in 
1634.  He  was  a  friend  and  protector  of  mission¬ 
aries,  and  the  great  Jesuit  establishment  near 
Shanghai  called  Zi  ka  wei  or  Hsii  chia  hui  fffe  ^  fiffe 
perpetuates  his  name.  His  grave  is  at  the  village 
of  that  name.  His  daughter  was  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Candida  ( q.v .). 

HSUN-FU  The  Governor  of  a  province 

(before  the  Revolution).  The  common  designation 
was  Fu  t‘ai  J|£ 

HSUN  K‘UANG,  y$}  Al,  known  as  HsiiN  Tzu 
or  the  Philosopher  HsiiN,  was  a  native  of  the  State 
of  Chao,  born  in  340  b.c.  He  was  a  high  officer 
of  state,  and  spent  most  of  a  very  long  life  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Ch‘i.  At  eighty-six  years  of  age  he 
was  impeached  and  retired  to  Ch‘u,  where  he 
gathered  a  group  of  disciples  including  Han  Fei  Tzu 
(q.v.)  and  Li  Ssu  (q.v.).  He  died  at  the  age  of  120. 
He  is  best  known  by  a  philosophical  treatise  in 
thirty-two  “books”  in  which  he  upheld  with  great 
force  the  doctrine  of  the  innate  badness  of  human 
nature,  as  a  basis  for  his  system  of  corrective  ethics. 
He  resembles  Hume  in  some  of  his  views,  notably 
as  to  the  artificial  nature  of  society.  He  empha¬ 
sized  the  value  of  the  canonical  books,  and  laid 
the  greatest  stress  on  ceremonial  and  on  music  as 
educative  influences,  thus  opposing  Mo  Tzu. 
Suzuki  has  a  thoughtful  estimate  of  his  place  in 
Chinese  thought. 

Suzuki  :  History  of  Chinese  Philosophy ;  Giles  ; 
Bio  graph  i  ccd  Diet  i  onary. 

HSU  PAUL.  See  Hsii  Kyang-ch‘i , 
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HSU  SHEN  jft'| |f,  a  native  of  Honan,  of  the 
the  first  century  of  our  era.  He  wrote  a  famous 
commentary  on  the  Five  Classics,  but  is  best  known 
as  the  author  of  the  Shuo  Wen  [q.v.). 

HSU,  STATE  OF,  f/f,  a  very  small  feudal 
State  of  the  Chou  period.  The  rulers  had  the  same 
ancestry  as  those  of  CITi. 

HUAI  NAN  TZU  $£  ^  the  literary  name  of 

the  Prince  of  Huai  Nan,  a  grandson  of  the  first 
Han  Emperor.  His  name  was  fgij  Liu  An.  He 
was  a  devoted  Taoist,  and  a  great  searcher  after 
the  elixir  of  life,  and  other  magical  treasures.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Ssu-ma  ChTen,  who  relates 
that  he  spent  all  his  property  in  his  occult  pursuits, 
and  that  he  died  by  his  own  hand,  when  discovered 
plotting  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  The  later  Taoists 
however,  insist  that  he  attained  to  immortality  and 
was  possessed  of  wonderful  supernatural  powers. 
He  embodied  the  results  of  his  researches  in  a  book 
called  Hung  lieh  chuan  ^  [q.v.),  familiarly 

known  as  (the  treatise  of)  Huai  Nan  Tzu.  It  is 
one  of  the  standard  works  of  the  Taoists. 

HUANGPU  CONSERVANCY.  The  Huangpu 
is  a  tributary  channel  chiefly  maintained  by  tidal 
action,  which  connects  the  lake  system  in  the 
Southern  Yangtze  Delta  with  the  Yangtze  at  Woo- 
sung.  It  derives  its  principal  importance  from  its 
relation  to  Shanghai,  which  is  on  the  left  bank 
15  miles  from  the  mouth.  Spring  tides  averaging 
about  12  feet  in  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  Estuary 
diminish  to  10  feet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Huangpu  and 
form  a  strong  wave  with  rapid  currents  which 
sweeps  up  that  river  even  to  the  easternmost  of 
the  lakes  (  “Hsi  Tai”  or  “Tien  Shan”  ). 

The  accessibility  to  Shanghai  from  the  sea 
depends  on  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze 
and  the  Huangpu.  The  latter  river  had  two  bars, 
the  inner  and  the  outer  Woosung  bar  with  12  and 
18  feet  of  water  at  ordinary  low  water  respectively, 
which  early  proved  to  be  serious  obstacles,  and  were 
the  subjects  of  a  British  “  Blue  Book  ”  in  1874. 

In  1876  two  reports  by  engineers  were  submitted 
to  the  Consular  Body  of  Shanghai,  but  it  was  not 
till  1889  that  ’any  actual  work  was  done.  Dredg¬ 
ing  having  been  tried  but  proved  ineffectual,  Mr. 

J.  de  Puke  was  called  in  by  the  Shanghai  General 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1897  and  rejiorted  on  the 
continued  deterioration  which  was  proceeding,  and 
made  certain  proposals.  Annexe  17  of  the  “Boxer” 
Peace  Protocol  of  1901  comprised  “Regulations  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Course  of  the  Huangpu” 
and  a  Conservancy  Board  was  appointed.  No  steps 
were  taken  to  fulfil  this  agreement  and  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1905,  a  new  agreement  was  signed.  The 
Conservancy  Board  was  to  consist  of  the  Shanghai 
Taotai  and  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  and  the 


Chinese  Government  undertook  to  provide  twenty 
annual  payments  of  460,000  Haikuan  Taels. 

Mr.  de  Pijke  was  appointed  engineer  and  work 
was  begun  in  1906.  The  “Ship  Channel”  was  closed 
in  1910  and  the  new  fairway  (  “  Astraea  Channel,” 
formerly  the  “Junk  Channel”  )  was  dredged.  The 
“Inner  Bar”  was  thus  eliminated  and  by  a  train¬ 
ing  wall  running  out  into  the  Yangtze  the  “Outer 
Bar  ’  was  washed  out,  so  giving  a  minimum  depth 
of  20  feet  at  average  low  water  as  well  as  a  clear 
600  feet  width  all  the  way  to  Shanghai. 

At  the  end  of  1910,  when  the  total  expenditure 
reached  some  6,500,000  Shanghai  Taels,  funds  were 
lacking  the  work  was  disorganized  and  Mr.  de 
Pijke  left. 

The  work  was,  however,  not  even  half  complet¬ 
ed.  Silting  was  noticed  in  the  “Astraea  Channel” 
in  1911  and  in  October,  Mr.  H.  von  Heidenstam, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  de  Pijke  as  Engineer-in-Chief, 
submitted  a  “Project  for  the  Continued  Whangpoo 
Regulation,”  with  complete  plans  and  estimates, 
showing  that  Tls.  6,000,000  spread  over  ten  years 
would  be  required  for  the  continued  regulation. 
After  some  negotiations  with  the  Government  it 
was  agreed  in  April,  1912  to  proceed,  and  a 
Conservancy  Tax  of  3%  on  the  Customs  duties  and 
lj  per  mille  on  duty-free  goods  was  authorized. 
The  Board  (which  now  included  the  Harbour 
Master)  was  supplemented  by  a  Consultative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  six  members,  one  from  each  of  the  five 
leading  shipping  nations  and  one  selected  by  the 
Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Work  has  proceeded  regularly  since  July,  1912. 
Pheasant  Point  (a  sharp  convex  near  the  mouth) 
was  cut  away  and  a  contract  for  four  million  cubic 
yards  of  dredging  was  let.  A  second  training  wall 
at  the  mouth  on  the  right  bank  was  also  built  and 
various  groynes  and  reclamations  have  been  made 
with  favourable  results.  In  1916  the  Board  acquir¬ 
ed  its  own  dredging  plant  and  dredging  of  the 
convexes  at  Shanghai  (Pootung  Point)  and  Nantou 
is  now  being  executed. 

The  regulated  channel  shows  now  in  1916  a 
depth  of  24  feet  at  ordinary  low  water  over  a 
width  of  nearly  600  feet  right  through  from  Woosung 
to  Shanghai. 

Several  large  dredging  and  training  works  are 
planned  and  will  be  executed  according  to  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  1911  Project. 

Elaborate  hydrographic  surveys  have  been 
made  both  of  the  Huangpu  and  of  the  Yangtze 
Estuary  with  a  view  to  scientific  treatment  of  the 
problem. 

The  tax  imposed  in  May,  1912,  has  yielded 
about  half  a  million  taels  per  annum,  but  decreased 
somewhat  during  1915  owing  to  the  war. 

De  Pijke  :  Report  on  Whangpoo  River  from 
Shanghai  downward,  1898;  von  Heidenstam: 
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Project  for  the  Continued  Whang  poo  Regulation , 
1911.  Second  Edition,  1912;  Report  on  the 
Hydrography  of  the  Whangpoo ,  1916;  Report  on 
the  Yangtze  Estuary  (in  relation  to  the  Whangpoo), 

1917.  *  [H.  v.  H.] 

HUANG  Tl  or  Huang  Shang  or  ^  'Jfr 

The  Emperor.  Other  titles  are  T‘ien  Tzu  %  ^ , 
Son  of  Heaven;  jiT*  Chu  Tzu,  Lord,  etc. 

See  Imperial  Titles. 

Mayers  :  Manual  of  Chinese  Titles. 

HUANG  Tl,  the  Yellow  Emperor,  one  of 
the  legendary  rulers  of  China,  b.c.  2698-2598.  The 
invention  is  ascribed  to  him  of  wheeled  vehicles, 
armour,  ships,  pottery,  etc.  The  phoenix  and  the 
Ch‘i  lin  appeared  at  the  end  of  his  reign  in  approval 
of  his  wise  and  beneficent  rule. 

HUi  HUI  [nj|2}.  The  common  term  for  Moham¬ 
medan.  The  word  hui  means  to  return,  and  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  hui-hui  as  equi¬ 
valent  to  ‘Islam,’  denoting  return  and  submission  to 
God;  or  the  return  of  the  body  in  death  to  the 
earth  and  of  the  mind  to  the  path  of  truth ;  from 
illusion  to  reality,  etc.,  etc.  Another  theory  derives 
the  name  from  Hui-ho  or  Hui-hu  a  people  of 
northern  Mongolia,  Uighurs  or  Ouigours ;  another 
regards  it  as  a  corruption  of  Arabic  ya  akhouya 
“  my  brother,”  and  again  it  is  the  Chinese 
onomatopoeic  name  of  those  with  unintelligible 
speech,  comparable  with  the  Greek  pdpSupot  etc. 
The  origin  of  the  term  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  an  insoluble  puzzle. 

It  appears  first  in  the  records  of.  the  Liao 
dynasty  (a.d.  917).  See  Mohammedanism. 

Broomhall  :  Islam  in  China. 

HUS  YUAN  -Hafl,  a.d.  333-416,  a  Buddhist 
priest  whose  name  in  the  world  was  Chia  a 
native  of  Shansi.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  Pure  Land  School  of  Buddhism,  though  at  least 
one  of  the  books  of  the  School  had  been  translated 
into  Chinese  at  a  much  earlier  date.  In  early  life 
he  was  an  ardent  Taoist,  and  it  is  said  that  after  he 
was  converted  to  Buddhism  he  still  used  Chuang 
Tzu  to  enforce  his  preaching.  He  was  born  in  333, 
established  himself  at  Lu-feng  in  Hupei  in  373  and 
taught  there  till  his  death  in  416. 

HU  KUANG  the  old  name  of  a  province 

now  divided  into  Hupei  and  Hunan.  The  two  are 
together  still  called  by  this  name,  or  by  the  name 
Liang  Hu  Two  Hu. 

HUMAN  SAC RlJ- ICES.  See  Sacrifices,  hu¬ 
man;  Suttee. 

HUNAN  South  of  the  lake,  a  central 

province  with  an  area  of  83,398  sq.  miles  and  a 
population  variously  estimated  between  21,000,000 
and  23,000,000.  It  gets  its  name  from  the  Tung- 


t‘ing  Lake,  which  occupies  about  2,000  sq.  miles  of 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  province.  The  pro¬ 
vince  itself  is  practically  the  area  drained  by  three 
large  rivers  with  their  tributaries.  The  Siang  ${j, 
Tzu  J^and  Yuan  rivers  all  rise  outside  the  south 
side  of  the  province.  The  Siang  enters  the  province 
in  the  centre  of  the  south,  the  Tzu,  somewhat  east 
of  the  south-west  corner,  the  Yiian,  somewhat  north 
of  that  corner.  Including  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  tributaries'  each  of  these  rivers  offers  nearly 
1,000  miles  of  waterway.  Each  river  has  an  import¬ 
ant  town  on  its  bank  not  far  from  the  lake,  where 
in  pre-steamer  days  cargoes  could  be  transferred 
from  the  shallow  boats  used  in  the  upper  waters 
to  the  deeper  boats  more  useful  across  the  lake  and 
on  the  Yangtze  ;  the  Siang  has  Siangtan ;  the  Tzu, 
Yiyang,  and  the  Yiian,  CITangte.  Each  also  has  a 
city  of  prefectural  rank  about  mid-course ;  the 
Siang,  Hengchow ;  the  Tzu,  Paok£ing ;  the  Yiian, 
Shenchow  fu.  These  six  cities,  with  Yochow  (which 
stands  at  the  Yangtze  entrance  to  the  lake),  are, 
after  Changsha,  the  most  important  in  the  province. 
The  Siang  is  the  largest  of  the  three  rivers ;  in  its 
basin  stand  half  the  county  towns  of  the  province. 

The  mountains  which  separate  these  rivers  and 
their  tributaries  from  each  other  have  not  been 
scientifically  surveyed.  The  Sacred  Peak  of  Nan- 
yoh  (see  Heng  shan)  is  some  4,500  ft.  high ;  but 
further  to  the  west  in  the  ridge  separating  the  Tzu 
from  the  Yiian,  a  western  traveller  registered  a 
barometer  height  showing  5,600  ft.  at  the  pass. 

The  people  of  Hunan  are  a  characteristically 
rice-eating  people  :  small-boned,  ^active,  wiry.  In 
many  of  their  characteristics,  e.g.,  clannishness, 
love  of  travel,  willingness  to  scrap  old  methods  and 
use  new,  they  are  midway  between  their  southern 
Canton  and  their  northern  Hupei  neighbours. 

The  people  do  well  in  developing  the  agricul¬ 
tural  possibilities  of  the  low  lying  plains  round  the 
TungPing  Lake  and  Siang  valley ;  but  only  moder¬ 
ately,  as  regards  the  possibilities  of  forestry — along 
the  rivers  one  comes  to  astonishingly  beautiful  woods 
of  bamboo  and  other  trees  alternating  with  miles 
and  tens  of  miles  of  barren  hillsides ; — not  even 
moderately  well  as  regards  the  mineral  wealth. 
Only  hand  labour  has  so  far  been  used  (even  though 
the  example  of  Pingsiang,  just  over  the  Kiangsi 
border  is  ever  before  their  eyes,  as  all  its  product¬ 
ions  are  transported  through  Hunan).  Yet  with 
the  mere  scratching  of  the  soil  the  wealth  is  such 
that  it  is  evident  that  with  proper  machinery  and 
abundant  capital,  the  riches  might  surpass  the 
dreams  of  avarice.  There  are  not  only  the  useful 
minerals  and  metals,  coal,  iron,  tin,  copper,  anti¬ 
mony,  but,  after  spates,  gold  is  washed  out  of  some 
of  the  river  sands,  and  many  of  the  in^ortant  newly 
discovered  metals  such  as  tungsten  have  about  the 
best  percentages  of  any  such  ores  yet  worked. 
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In  1902,  a  railway  was  constructed  for  the 
Pingsiang  mines  running  to  Chuchow  on  the  Siang. 
This  was  extended  to  Changsha  in  1911  (by  exceed¬ 
ingly  expensive  and  very  poor  workmanship  under 
Chinese  direction).  Part  of  this  line  is  now  included 
in  the  Canton-Hankow  railway  which  will  shortly 
(1917)  be  opened  from  Changsha  to  Wuchang. 

Extension  of  the  Pingsiang  line  on  to  Nanchang 
will  bring  Changsha  into  connection  with  the  Yang¬ 
tze  at  Kiukiang.  Mining  lines  connecting  PaolPing 
with  the  south  are  also  projected.  There  is  a  small 
light  railway  of  10  miles  in  connection  with  the 
Shui-lCou  shan  mines  (lead)  and  the  Siang  above 
Hengchow. 

In  addition  to  the  mineral  exports  the  province 
does  a  good  trade  in  rice,  tea,  timber,  beans,  hemp, 
wood  oil  and  wheat.  Also  in  such  manufactures  as 
fire-crackers,  paper,  paper  umbrellas  and  some  por¬ 
celain  (from  Liling). 

The  history  of  the  province  barely  goes  back 
as  far  as  the  Chou  dynasty.  (For  legends  connected 
with  the  earliest  times,  see  N.C.B.R.A.S.  Journal, 
vol.  xliii).  Though  the  old  name  of  CITu  is  affected 
(/E  is  used  by  scholars  for  jf]),,the  feudal 
kingdom  of  ChTi  only  touched  the  northern  fringe 
of  the  province.  Only  one  Hunanese  name  is  con¬ 
nected  with  that  State,  viz.  Ch‘u  Yuan  {g.v.), 
b.c.  332-295.  ChTn  Shih  Huang  Ti  in  one  of  his 
progresses  entered  the  province.  FI  is  grandson,  with 
whom  his  line  became  extinct,  was  sent  to  Chenchow, 
in  the  far  south  of  the  province,  to  die.  For  the 
Han  relationship  with  Hunan,  see  Changsha  and 
Heng  slum.  One  brilliant  name  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Sung  School  of  Philosophy,  that  of 
Chou  Tun-i,  is  connected  with  Hunan.  In  the  days 
of  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebellion  the  province  suddenly 
sprang  into  the  very  front  rank.  The  rebels  entered 
the  province  in  1852  and  were  immediately  subjected 
to  a  heavy  defeat  by  Chiang  Chung-yuan,  the  com¬ 
panion  of  Tseng  Kuo-fan.  Escaping  by  a  land 
route  on  the  east  of  the  province  while  Chiang 
waited  for  them  on  the  river,  they  arrived  at  Chang¬ 
sha  which  they  besieged  for  ninety  days.  In  spite 
of  mines  which  they  exploded  under  the  walls  they 
were  unable  to  enter  the  city,  and  raised  the  siege. 
It  was  this  initial  success  that  led  to  the  employment 
of  Hunan  soldiers,  who,  under  Tseng  Kuo-fan  (and 
with  the  help  of  General  Gordon)  finally  put  down 
the  rebels. 

Hunan  was  always  proud  of  the  share  her  sons 
had  in  saving  the  dynasty.  At  one  time,  it  is  said 
that  out  of  six  viceroys,  five  were  Hunanese.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  Manchu  days,  it  was  an  un¬ 
written  law  that  the  great  viceroyalty  of  Nanking 
should  be  held  by  a  Hunanese. 

In  the  recent  movement  resulting  in  the  Re- 
public,  Hunanese  had  their  share.  Those  who  only 
know  the  brag  and  cowardice  that  disgraced  the 


closing  days  of  Huang  Hsing’s  life  would  hardly 
credit  the  dare-devil  work  he  did  in  earlier  days. 
Tsai  Ao  was  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against  Yuan 
Shih-k‘ai’s  imperial  projects.  Sung  Chiao-jen, 
i  who  was  assassinated  in  Shanghai  in  1912  was  one 
from  whom  much  was  expected.  The  first  Re¬ 
publican  Governor,  T‘an  Yen-iPai,  like  the  second 
President,  is  a  clean-handed,  patriotic  man  who 
would  prefer  the  quiet  of  his  home  to  the  cares  of 
office.  [G.G.W.] 


HUNCHUN  5?#,  Lat.  N.  429  53';  Long.  E. 
131°  18',  is  situated  near  the  point  where  the 
Russian,  Korean,  and  Chinese  frontiers  meet  in  East 
Manchuria.  It  was  opened  by  the  Manchuria  Con¬ 
vention  of  1905,  but  the  Customs  did  not  begin  to 
function  until  1909.  Hunchun  began  its  existence 
as  a  military  post  in  1714.  The  trade  (in  beans  and 
farm  products,  and  game)  is  small.  The  population 
is  2,610. 

1915  1916 

i  Net  Foreign  Imports  .  239,885  336,657 

Net  Chinese  ,,  .  100,873  - — 

Exports  .  205,247  269,728 


Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  546,005  606,385 


HUNDRED  NAMES.  See  Pai  Using. 

HUNG  HSi  U-CH‘UAN  gt ^ & ,  a  Kuangtung 
man,  born  in  1812,  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
T‘ai  P‘ing  rebellion.  He  learned  something  of 
Christian  doctrine  in  his  youth,  became  a  fortune- 
teller,  and  joined  a  society  called  the  Society  of 
God,  rising  to  be  its  head.  In  1836  he  announced 
himself  as  brother  of  Christ  and  collected  many 
into  a  kind  of  Christian  sect.  In  1850  he  began  the 
rebellion,  styling  himself  ^  5E  THen-wang  or 
Heavenly  Prince.  He  committed  suicide  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  end  of  the  rebellion  in  1864. 
See  T‘ai  P‘ing  Rebellion. 

HUNG  LEAGUE.  See  Triad  Society. 

HUNG  LI  EH  CHUAN  fet  &|  H  ,  one  of  the 

standard  works  of  the  Taoist  canon,  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  writer  Hua-i  Nan  Tzu 
(  {g.v.).  The  title  is  said  to  be  equivalent  f°  ^  ^ 

or  the  Story  of  the  Great  Light. 

HUNG  LOU  SVI  ENG  $£  ii  3^.  See  Dream  of 
the  Red  Chamber. 

HUNTER,  WILLIAM!  C.,  an  early  American 
resident  in  Canton,  reached  China  in  February,  1825, 
after  a  voyage  of  125  days  from  New  York.  After 
studying  Chinese  at  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  in 
Malacca,  he  was  employed  by  the  firm  of  Russell 
&  Co.,  and  became  a  partner  from  1837  to  1842.  He 
died  at  Nice  in  June,  1891.  He  was  the  author  of 
two  books,  issued  in  1882  and  1885  respectively, 
and  republished  in  1911.  They  are  The  Fan  Kwae 
at  Canton  and  Bits  of  Old  China . 
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HUNTING  RESERVES,  IMPERIAL,  H  |g 

a  vast  track  of  hundreds  of  miles  set  apart  early  in 
the  Manchu  dynasty  for  preserving  large  game  and 
for  exercising  Imperial  troops  in  hunting.  It  is  in 
the  Jeh-ho  (Jehol)  region. 

HUNG  WU  The  reigning  title  of  the 

founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  He  was  a  native  of 
Anhui  named  Chu  Yuan-ciiang,  born  in  1328  of 
very  poor  parents.  When  parents  and  brother  had 
died  from  hunger  he  sought  to  enter  the  Buddhist 
priesthood,  led  a  wandering  life  for  some  years, 
then  fought  under  Kuo  Tzu-hsing  against  the 
Mongol  dynasty.  He  made  himself  prince  of  Wu 
in  13G4  and  four  years  later  Emperor  of  the  Great 
Ming  dynasty  under  the  year-title  Hung  Wu,  with 
his  capital  at  Nanking.  The  last  Mongol  Emperor 
died  in  1370,  and  though  invasions  by  the  Mongols 
continued  for  some  time  their  re-establishment  was 
hopeless.  Hung  Wu  took  the  whole  country  and 
ruled  it  with  wisdom,  being  a  great  patron  of 
education  and  literature.  He  modified  the  system 
of  examinations  which  lasted  till  this  century, 
published  a  Penal  Code,  abolished  such  punishments 
as  mutilation,  prohibited  eunuchs  from  holding 
office,  made  Buddhism  and  Taoism  state  religions, 
and  asserted  suzerainty  over  Korea.  In  his  old  age 
he  became  suspicious  and  destroyed  many  of  those 
who  had  helped  him  to  the  throne.  He  was 
popularly  known  as  the  ‘beggar  king.’  He  died  in 
1399. 

HUN  YUAN  MEN  ,  a  sect  which  is 

strong  in  Manchuria.  It  was  founded  in  the 
Wan  Li  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
by  Han  P‘iao-kao  of  Chihli.  It  has  no  temples  or 
priests,  but  meets  in  private  houses  under  paid 
leaders,  and  has  been  described  as  a  branch  of  the 
Taoist  sect  worshipping  Buddha.  The  members 
are,  of  course,  vegetarians. 

Inglis  :  Chinese  Recorder,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  270. 

HUPEI  province  in  the  Yangtze  basin, 

formerly  making  with  Hunan  the  province  Hukuang. 
The  division  between  them  was  made  by  K‘ang  Hsi. 
The  area  is  71,428  sq.  miles  and  the  population 
35,280,000.  The  name,  meaning  ‘North  of  the  lake,’ 
refers  to  the  Tung  Ping  lake.  Its  literary  names 
are  ChTi  ^jg  and  O  §}$.  Its  adjoining  provinces  are 
Honan  and  Shensi  on  the  north,  Shensi  and  Ssu- 
ch‘uan  on  the  west,  Hunan  and  Kiangsi  on  the  south, 
and  Anhui  on  the  east.  The  province  is  elongated 
east  and  west,  in  which  direction  the  Yangtze  flows 
right  through  it.  The  Han  river  enters  from  the 
north,  falling  into  the  Yangtze  at  Hankow,  and  is 
navigable  throughout  its  course  in  the  province. 
The  Eastern  K‘un  lun  spurs  occupy  about  half  the 
area,  rising  to  11,000  feet;  the  rest  of  the  province 
is  a  fertile  plain,  producing  cotton,  rice,  corn  and 
tea ;  and  there  are  many  lakes. 


The  chief  city  is  Wuchang  ,  on  the  south 
of  the  Yangtze;  opposite  to  it  are  Hankow  ( g.v .) 
and  Hanyang,  the  population  of  the  three  cities 
being  nearly  two  millions.  Besides  Hankow,  Hupei 
has  the  treaty  ports  of  Ichang  and  Shasi  ( q.v .). 
Hankow  is  connected  with  Peking  by  a  railway 
which  is  being  extended  southwards  to  Canton. 

HUTUKHTU  oi  Khutukhtu  Mon¬ 

golian  for  Saintly.  The  class  of  dignitaries  so  called 
is  a  marked  and  essential  feature  of  Tibetan  Bud¬ 
dhism.  The  Mongolian  term  is  interpreted  into 
Chinese  as  the  one  who  returns,  an  Avatar. 

Each  hutulchtu  at  death  comes  forth  re-embodied  in 
some  new-born  child. 

They  were  at  first  only  known  in  Tibet,  but 
the  system  has  now  overspread  all  Mongolia. 

The  number  of  hutukhtu, — to  which  class  the 
Dalai  Lama  and  Panshen  Lama  belong, — is  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  They  are  familiarly  termed 
?lU0  F°  or  living  Buddha. 

The  official  generally  known  among  foreign  read¬ 
ers  by  this  title  is  the  Cheptsundampa  Hutukhtu , 
the  Metropolitan  or  Patriarch  of  the  Khalka  tribes, 
with  his  residence  at  Urga.  He  ranks  third  among 
the  Lamaist  hierarchy.  He  acts  as  spiritual  collea¬ 
gue  to  the  Chinese  Agent  at  Urga.  His  title  Chep- 
tsundampa  is  Tibetan  for  ‘venerable  best’  ;  he  is 
also  called  by  the  Sanskrit  word  T’aranatha,  (a 
name  of  doubtful  meaning),  being  regarded  as  the 
re-incarnation  of  that  Tibetan  lama  and'  author. 

Brunnert  and  Hagelstrom  :  Present  Day 
Political  Organization  of  China,  1912 ;  Mayers  : 
Chinese  Government ,  3rd  ed.  p.  119. 

HWA1  RIVER  CONSERVANCY,  See  Con¬ 
servancy  W  orJcs. 

HYMN0L0GY.  Few  Christian  hymns  have 
been  written  by  Chinese  so  far,  but  many  hymnbooks 
have  been  issued  by  missionaries.  Thus  Dr.  Nevius 
published  one  in  1864,  replaced  by  one  produced  by 
Drs.  Mateer  and  Nevius  (221  hymns) ;  Dr.  Griffith 
John  put  out  the  Hankow  hymnbook  in  1876,  (200 
hymns) ;  Drs.  Goodrich  and  Blodget  issued  the 
Peking  hymnbook  in  1877,  (315  hymns)  ;  Archdeacon 
Moule  a  collection  of  221  hymns;  Mr.  Woodruff 
a  book  of  hymns  with  accompanying  tunes,  and 
Rev.  J.  Lees  a  hymnbook  of  429  hymns  in  1891. 
The  last  was  founded  on  a  work  of  1862,  which 
contained  56  hymns  by  Rev.  W.  Burns  and  61  by 
Dr.  Edkins. 

At  the  present  time  the  majority  of  the  larger 
Missions  have  their  own  collections,  and  many  of 
the  smaller  Missions  also.  Nearly  all  the  hymns 
are  translations  of  Western  favourites,  some  of 
which  appear  in  twenty  different  versions. 

The  majority  of  Chinese  Christians  being  simple 
and  unlettered  folk,  the  missionaries’  tendency  has 
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been  to  sacrifice  literary  merit  to  edification,  and 
many  of  tlie  most  widely-used  hymns,  tried  by  the 
standards  of  Chinese  poetry,  are  pitiful  doggerel. 
Probably  the  best  collection  from  the  point  of  view 
of  style  is  that  used  in  the  Basel,  Berlin  and 
Rhenish  Missions  in  Kuangtung.  It  would  seem 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  genius  of  the  Chinese 
language  is  more  akin  to  solid  and  stately  hymns 
than  to  the  lighter  type  with  repetitions  and 


choruses  ;  but,  as  in  the  West,  the  swinging,  easily 
learnt  tunes  of  the  latter,  gain  them  popularity 
in  spite  of  feeble  words. 

HYPNOTISM,  mentioned  in  Chinese  literature 
as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  used  as  a  means  of  enquiry  into  the  future  and 
also  for  the  cure  of  serious  illness.  It  is  used  in 
great  secrecy,  being  an  offence  against  the  law. 

Giles  :  The  Civilization  of  China ,  p.  67. 


I 


I,  a  general  name  found  in  the  Li  Chi  for 
barbarian  tribes  on  the  east  boundaries  of  China. 
Some  important  tribes  lived  on  the  bank  of  the 
Huai  river  and  round  the  jiresent  Hsu  chou  in 
Kiangsu.  They  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the 
Chinese  civilization  around  them. 

The  structure  of  the  character  would  imply  that 
they  were  known  as  users  of  the  ‘great  bow’  (  ^ 
great,  i=j  a  bow).  This  is  the  character  forbidden 
by  the  Tientsin  Treaty  of  1858  to  be  used  of  the 
British  Government  or  subjects  in  Chinese  official 
documents. 

IBIS.  See  Herodiones. 

ICHANG,  jl;  J|  I  ch‘ang,  a  treaty  port  in 
Hupei  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yangtze,  in  lat. 
50°  44‘  N.  and  long.  111°  , 18‘  E.,  397  miles  above 
Hankow  and  1,000  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was 
opened  to  foreign  trade  by  the  Chefoo  Convention 
or  Agreement  of  1876.  The  district  is  poor  and 
scantily  populated,  and  Ichang  is  only  important 
as  a  port  of  transit  for  goods  going  to  or  coming  from 
Chungking ;  there  are  now  five  steamers  running 
between  the  two  ports.  The  Ichang  Gorges  begin 
some  ten  miles  above. 

The  population  is  about  40,000,  the  foreign 
residents  numbering  187.  The  chief  articles  of  ex¬ 
port  trade  are  beans,  grain,  sesamum  seed,  vegetable 
tallow  and  wood-oil.  Work  on  the  Ichang- Wanhsien 
railway  was  begun  in  1910. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  1,144,896  1,429,897 

Net  Chinese  ,,  703,569  1,685,492 

Exports  .  3,052,114  3,514,062 

*  Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  4,900,579  6,629,451 

I  CHING,  J?  the  Booh  ( or  Canon)-  of 
Changes,  one  of  the  Classics,  perhaps  the  oldest  of 
all.  The  Diagrams  ( q.v .)  or  Trigrams  which  are 
the  nucleus  of  the  work,  are  ascribed  to  Fu  Hsi 
about  2800  b.c.  The  I  Ching  consists  of  expositions 


of  these.  The  text  consists  of  sixty-four  short 
essays  by  Wen  Wang,  father  of  the  founder  of  the 
Chou  dynasty,  thirteenth  and  twelfth  centuries 
b.c.  He  is  said  to  have  written  them  while  in 
prison.  These  are  called  Tuan  4^.  They  are 
followed  by  a  commentary  supposed  to  have  been 
also  written  in  prison  by  Chotj  Rung  son  of  Wen 
Wang  ;  this  is  called  Hsiang  ;f|.  The  remainder 
of  the  work  consists  of  ten  sections  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Confucius;  these  are  named  i| 
shih  -i,  Ten  Wings. 

The  book  is  regarded  with  the  utmost  vener¬ 
ation  by  the  Chinese,  but  in  spite  of  thousands  of 
expositions  its  meaning  remains  dark.  Foreign 
students  have  given  the  most  varied  views  on  the 
subject  :  it  is  a  political  work,  enigmatically  written ; 
or  it  is  a  lunar  calendar ;  or  it  is  a  vocabulary,  with 
notes,  of  a  non-Chinese  language. 

Being  a  book  of  use  in  divination  it  is  said  to 
have  escajDed  being  burned  by  Ch‘in  Shih  Huang 
Ti.  It  is  revered  by  Confucianists  and  Taoists  alike. 

It  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  the  Jesuit 
missionary  Regis  (1834-39)  and  others ;  into  French 
by  Philastre  (1885,  1893),  and  de  Harlez,  (1895), 
and  into  English  by  Legge,  (1882). 

Wylie  :  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature;  Giles  : 
Chinese  Literature ;  James  :  Chinese  Recorder,  vol. 
xxix.  p.  334. 

IDES,  EVERT  ISBRAND,  a  German  sent  by 
Peter  the  Great  to  Peking  in  1693-95.  The  Czar’s 
letter  was  not  received,  because  his  name  took 
precedence  in  it  of  the  Emperor’s  (K‘ang  Hsi). 
Ides  wrote  a  not  very  trustworthy  account  of  his 
Journey,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Embassy,  Adam 
Brand,  wrote  another. 

LG.,  a  common  designation  of  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Chinese  Customs. 

I  HO  CH‘UAN,  (Righteous  Harmony  Fists). 
See  Boxerisni. 
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i  ho  yuan, a  name  for  the  Summer 
Palace  at  Peking.  It  is  taken  from  the  Li  Chi  or 
Book  of  Rites. 

I  HSING  YAO.  See  Boccaro  Ware. 

I  LAN  FU.  See  Sansing. 

I  LI,  &  a  district  now  included  in  Sinkiang. 
It  lies  to  the  north  of  the  T‘ien  Shan,  a  triangular 
wedge  in  the  ^mountains,  belonging  geographically 
to  Mongolia  rather  than  to  Sinkiang.  The  chief 
town  is  Kuldja.  Hi  is  close  to  the  Russian  border 
and  was  occupied  by  Russia  in  1871  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  her  own  frontier  during  Yakub  Khan’s 
rebellion,  but  was  nearly  all  restored  to  China  by 
the  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1881. 

ILIPU,  a  Manchu  who  was  Viceroy 

at  Nanking  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  War  in 
1840,  and  was  appointed  High  Commissioner  for 
affairs  in  Chekiang,  in  view  of  the  British  having 
occupied  the  Chusan  Islands.  The  plenipotentiaries 
having  been  got  away  from  the  Pei  ho  by  Kishen, 
made  an  armistice  for  Chekiang  with  Ilipu,  and 
arrived  at  Macao  on  November  20.  When  the 
Convention  was  made  which  ceded  Hongkong  it 
was  disowned  by  China  early  in  1841,  and  among 
other  officials  punished  for  the  state  of  affairs 
Ilipu  was  degraded  and  sentenced  to  be  banished 
to  lli.  In  March,  1842,  however,  he  was  recalled 
to  act  with  Keying  as  plenipotentiary  at  Canton, 
and  was  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty  of 
Nanking  in  August.  He  died  the  next  year  while 
High  Commissioner  for  Canton  affairs. 

Morse  :  The  International  Relations  of  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

ILTSS,  German  gunboat  of  489  tons,  wrecked 
on  the  Shantung  coast.  It  left  Chefoo  with  sealed 
orders  on  July  23,  1896,  probably  for  Kiaochow, 
which  was  already  an  object  of  desire.  After  round¬ 
ing  the  northern  point  of  the  Shantung  Promon¬ 
tory  it  met  the  force  of  a  terrible  typhoon  and  was 
driven  on  Flat  Rocky  Point,  nine  miles  north  of 
the  south-eastern  point  of  the  Promontory,  near 
the  bay  of  Sang-kou.  Of  eighty-nine  officers  and 
men  only  twelve  escaped  ;  the  boat  went  down  with 
the  rest,  who  sang  to  the  Kaiser  and  the  flag  as 
they  died.  There  is  a  handsome  monument  on  the 
Bund  at  Shanghai  to  commemorate  the  tragedy. 

ILTIS  HUK,  a  small  headland  east  of  Tsing- 
tau.  Missionaries  of  the  interior  of  Shantung  have 
there  built  cottages  for  summer  residence. 

i  IVS  BAU  LT-H  U  ART,  CAMILLE  CLEMENT, 

born  in  1857,  died  at  Hongkong  in  1897. 

He  reached  China  as  student-interpreter  in 
1878,  and  was  French  Consul  at  Canton  and 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  when  he  died. 
A  list  of  his  various  works  is  given  in  the  T'oung 
Pao ,  1899. 


IMMORTALS.  In  Taoism  immortality  is  the 
|  result  of  ascetic  practices  combined  with  the  taking 
of  proper  drugs  etc.,  which  develop  the  vital  forces 
and  make  the  man  independent  of  a  material  body. 
Such  a  man  may  seem  to  die,  but  death  is  only  a 
metamorphosis;  the  Immortal  quitting  his  body 
ranges  through  the  universe  at  will,  enjoys  perfect 
health  and  has  nothing  lacking  to  his  happiness. 
The  term  for  an  immortal  is  filj  Hsien.  There  are 
in  Taoism  two  grades  higher  than  the  Immortal  : 
the  Hero  and  the  Saint. 

Lore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  tome 
ix,  p.  486. 

IMPERIAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES, 

Kuo  Tzu  Chien.  An  assemblage  of  titled 
literary  dignitaries  with  its  seat  in  a  large  group 
of  buildings  near  the  Temple  of  Confucius  in  the 
N.E.  corner  of  Peking.  In  the  centre  of  a  quadr¬ 
angle  here  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Chinese  archi¬ 
tecture,  where  each  sovereign  once  in  his  reign  was 
supposed  to  sit  as  President  and  read  an  essay  of 
his  own  before  the  assembled  scholars  of  the 
Empire.  Students  of  the  Academy  were  called 
chien  sheng  Imperial  Academy  is  used  by 

some  foreign  writers  to  denote  the  Hanlin  Yuan. 
Martin  :  Lore  of  Cathay  [An  Old  University). 

IMPERIAL  CLANSMEN.  See  Yellow  Girdles. 

IMPERIAL  NOB!  LITY.  Members  of  the  Im 
perial  House  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  had  one  of 
the  following  titles. 

1.  —  Ho-she  Ch‘in  wang  ffil  tij|  5E  >  Prince  of  fisrt 

order. 

2. — To-lo  Chun  wang  IFflliKiE.,  Prince  of  second 

order. 

3.  — To-lo  Pei-lei  Hkll)  Prince  of  third  order. 

4.  — Ku-shan  Pei-tzu  KlUR*,  Prince  of  fourth 

order. 

5.  — Feng-en  Chen  Kuo  Kung  ,  Imperial 

Duke  of  first  degree. 

6.  — Feng-en  Fu  Kuo  Kung  |§J^,  Imperial 

Duke  of  second  degree. 

7.  — Pu  ju  Pa  fen  Chen  Kuo  Kung 

Imperial  Duke  of  third  degree. 

8.  — Pu  ju  Pa  fen  Fu  Kuo  Kung 

Imperial  Duke  of  fourth  degree. 

9.  — Chen  Kuo  Chiang  Chun  I®  Ill  l|f  3|f ,  Noble  of 

Imperial  lineage,  ninth  in  line  of  descent. 

10.  — Fu  Kuo  Chiang  Chun  -fjjj  JU  9$  Iff,  Noble  of 

Imperial  lineage,  tenth  in  line  of  descent. 

11.  — Feng  Kuo  Chiang  Chun  {gj  ,  Noble  of 

Imperial  lineage,  eleventh  in  line  of  descent. 

12. — Feng-en  Chiang  Chun  M  Jfrfjlpf,  Noble  of 

Imperial  lineage,  twelfth  in  line  of  descent. 
Some  of  these  titles  are  Manchu  words  in 
Chinese  dress.  The  ranks  were  generally  reduced 
each  generation ;  thus  the  son  of  a  pei-lei  was  a 
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pei-tzu,  the  title  in  this  way  becoming  extinct  in  the 
thirteenth  generation. 

There  were  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  some  titles 
were  given  with  ‘the  right  of  inheritance  for  ever,’ 
shih  hsi  wang  t‘i  -Jfr  gg  This  was  the  case 

with  the  Iron-capped  Princes,  if!  $ft -df*  zE  tlieh 
mao  tzCi  wang,  descendants  of  the  eight  Manchu 
princes  who  helped  in  the  conquest  of  China ; 
they  are  all,  by  right  of  perpetual  inheritance, 
Princes  of  the  first  or  second  degree,  (CITin  Wang 
or  Chun  Wang). 

Besides,  the  honour  of  a  perpetual  title  was 
given  to  others,  as,  for  example,  to  Prince  Rung, 
Prince  ChTng  and  Prince  Ch‘un  in  the  late  years 
of  the  Manchu  dynasty. 

Descendants  of  Hsien  Tsu  |ff  jjjif  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty  are  called  Tsung  Shih  ^  Imperial 
Clansmen,  or  Yellow  Girdles  {q.v.),  while  collateral 
relatives  of  the  Imperial  House  are  called  Gioro 
and  Red  Girdles,  (q.v.). 

Beltchenko  :  Present-day  Political  Organiza¬ 
tion,  etc. 

IMPERIAL  TITLES.  The  most  distinctive 
and  important  of  such  titles  is  T‘ien  Tzu  5^  3S  Son 
of  Heaven  or  Son  of  God,  since  this  designation  has 
been  applied  to  all  Chinese  sovereigns  from  remote 
antiquity  whatever  other  titles  they  may  have  had. 
Yii  applies  it  to  himself  in  a  speech  recorded  in  the 
Shu  Ching. 

The  character  Ti  is  of  doubtful  derivation 
but  its  meaning  is  connected  with  lordship  abd 
government.  It  was  anciently  used  for  God,  both 
alone  and  in  combination,  as  Huang  Ti  August 
Ruler,  and  Shang  Ti  Tit  Supreme  Ruler.  It  was 
also  used  for  the  ruler  of  all  under  heaven  and 
we  then  translate  it  by  Emperor.  History  applies 
it  posthumously  to  the  most  ancient  sovereigns  of 
the  legendary  period,  and  it  was  in  use  down  to 
the  end  of  the  Shang  dynasty. 

The  Chou  rulers  all  used  the  title  wang  3b 
which  is  generally  translated  as  King.  The  reason 
for  this  change  is  not  stated,  but  it  has  been  suppos¬ 
ed  that  the  former  title  Ti  had  been  so  greatly 
discredited  by  some  holders  of  it  that  a  change  was 
necessary,  and  a  comparison  has  been  made  with 
the  hatred  of  the  Romans  for  the  title  Bex.  As 
the  central  authority  of  Chou  grew  weaker  the 
feudal  States  usurped  this  title,  beginning  with  the 
semi-barbarian  CITu  in  the  eighth  century  b.c.,  and 
in  the  fourth  century  nearly  every  one  of  the  great 
princes  called  himself  by  the  imperial  title  wang. 

On  overthrowing  the  Chou  dynasty  the  conqueror 
arrogated  the  title  Ti,  the  first  time  it  had  been 
claimed  by  a  reigning  sovereign  ;  he  added  to  it  the 
old  term  Huang  ^  August,  and  ruled  as  the  First 
August  Emperor,  Shih  Huang  Ti.  Legendary 

history  had  the  Three  Huang  followed  by  the  Five 
Ti;  by  the  combination  of  the  titles  for  himself 

32 


while  still  alive  the  new  ruler  reached  the  height  of 
arrogance  and  shocked  true  Chinese  feeling. 

Nevertheless  the  title,  once  introduced,  has 
been  in  use  ever  since,  with  Huang  shang  Tt  hi 
Then  Wang  WEE,  Heavenly  King,  Yuan  Hou  Jg, 
Sovereign,  Chih  Tsun  31  HR  most  Honourable,  Wan 
Sui  Yeh  H  ig  ft,  Lord  of  Ten  Thousand  Years, 
etc.,  etc.,  till  the  coming  of  the  Republic. 

INFANTICIDE.  There  is  considerable  con¬ 
flict  of  opinion  as  to  the  prevalence  of  infanticide 
in  China  at  the  present  day.  Authorities  such  as 
Dr.  Dudgeon,  Dr.  Lockhart,  Prof.  Giles,  Bishop 
Moule,  Dr.  Martin  and  Dr.  G.  E.  Morrison  believe 
it  is  not  more  practised  than  in  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sir  J.  Barrow  stated  that  in  Peking- 
alone  24  infants  daily  were  thrown  out  to  die  and 
were  collected  by  carts  at  night ;  Mr.  Douglas 
asserts  that  in  Fukien  20  per  cent,  of  the  female 
infants  were  destroyed  ;  Mr.  Michie  stated  that  it 
was  of  very  common  occurrence  among  the  poor ; 
missionaries  in  Kuangtung  have  said  that  in  certain 
districts  only  one  out  of  three  females  is  allowed  to 
live ;  parents  in  those  parts  are  obliged  to  go  to 
other  places  to  purchase  wives  for  their  sons. 
Places  specially  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
crime  are  Canton,  Foochow,  Hinghua,  Amoy,  Tsung- 
ming,  Ningpo,  Hankow  and  Kiangsi  province. 

Giles  called  a  symposium  on  the  question  in 
1885;  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  N.C.B. 
B.A.S.  Journal  the  opinions  of  seventeen  contri¬ 
butors  were  as  equally  divided  as  possible. 

That  Chinese  recognize  it  as  a  more  or  less 
common  practice  seems  shown  by  the  “baby 
towers”  and  “baby  baskets”  provided  for  exposed 
infants  by  Buddhist  nunneries.  In  Ningpo  before 
the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebellion  there  existed  a  native 
association  calling  itself  the  Society  for  Saving 
Infants,  which  fined  parents  convicted  of  killing 
their  children  and  gave  to  poor  parents,  a  cash 
bounty  on  the  birth  of  a  female  child.  A  pamphlet, 
entitled  Save  the  Children  was  circulated  in  the 
5th  year  of  Kuang  Hsu  containing  a  proclamation 
from  the  Viceroy  of  Canton  against  the  practice, 
and  republishing  five  penalties  enacted  against  it  in 
the  reign  of  ChTen  Lung. 

Infants  are  .sometimes  suffocated  by  means  of 
paper  dipped  in  vinegar  and  laid  over  their  faces. 
More  often  they  are  drowned.  Occasionally  they 
are  buried  alive.  But  the  usual  way  is  to  neglect 
them  or  leave  them  to  die.  As  a  rule  only  female 
infants  are  killed,  but  Matignon  speaks  of  de¬ 
formed  or  wTeakly  male  infants  being  destroyed. 

The  chief  cause  of  infanticide  is  poverty,  the 
parents  being  unable  to  pay  the  marriage  expenses 
of  daughters  or  to  bring  up  a  large  family.  The 
grandmother  sometimes  destroys  a  female  infant 
out  of  anger  that  it  is  not  a  male.  Murdering 
children  in  order  to  use  parts  of  their  boklies  for 
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medicine  is  stated  to  be  not  infrequent  and  is 
mentioned  as  a  capital  crime  in  the  statutes. 

Giles  :  Adversaria  Sinica ;  Douglas  :  Society  in 
China ;  Journal,  N .C .B.H.A.S.,  1886. 

INDEPENDENT  LUTHERAN  MISSION. 

Works,  in  Tang-hsien,  Honan.  It  had  two  workers 
in  1917. 

INDO-CHINESE  GLEANER,  THE,  a  maga¬ 
zine  begun  by  Dr.  Milne.  The  first  number  is  for 
May  1817,  ,and  was'  printed  at  the  Mission  Press, 
Malacca.  It  was  “published  quarterly  or  as  often 
as  matter  can  be  furnished,”  The  work  is  now 
exceedingly  rare. 

INK,  CHINESE  H  mei,  is  made  from  i — oil 
of  sesamum,  rape-seed,  or  wu-Vung ;  ii — varnish  ; 
iii — pork  fat.  The  lampblack  made  by  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  these  substances  is  classed  according  to 
the  materials  and  the  grade  of  fineness,  and  also 
according  to  the  time  taken  over  the  process  of 
combustion.  The  paste  made  of  this  lampblack  has 
some  glue  added,  and  is  beaten  on  wooden  anvils 
with  steel  hammers.  Two  good  hammerers  can 
prepare  in  a  day  eighty  pieces,  each  weighing  half 
a  pound.  A  certain  quantity  of  musk  or  of  Baroos 
camphor,  for  scenting  it,  and  gold  leaves,  are 
added ;  the  latter,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  from 
20  to  160  to  the  pound,  being  to  give  a  metallic 
lustre.  The  materials  thus  prepared  are  moulded 
in  moulds  of  carved  wood,  dried  (which  takes 
about  20  days  in  fine  weather),  and  adorned  with 
Chinese  characters  in  gilding.  About  30  or  32 
average-sized  sticks  go  to  the  pound.  There  are 
over  a  dozen  grades.  Nearly  all  writing  is  done 
with  this  ink,  rubbed  down  on  a  stone  slab,  and 
applied  with  a  paint-brush  of  hair  of  sable,  fox, 
or  rabbit,  set  in  a  bamboo  holder.  Wuhu  Consular 
Report,  1896. 

The  best  sort  of  ink  is  the  Chin  mei  ^  JH, 
produced  from  t‘ung-oil  soot  and  that  from  lamp- 
wick  grass  It  also  contains  a  sort  of  isinglass. 

mm  made  from  fish-maws  a  preparation  of 

camphor  called  musk;  and  a  liberal  sprinkling 

of  gold-leaf  It  is  made  in  Peking  and  An¬ 

hui,  .and  sells  for  almost  its  weight  in  silver. 
Rubbed  on  the  lips  and  tongue  it  is  considered  a 
good  remedy  for  fits  and  convulsions.  The  second 
quality  of  ink  is  that  from  Anking,  made  by  Anhui 
men  only ;  it  differs  from  the  former  in  having  less 
musk  and  gold  in  it.  The  ordinary  ink  is  Yen  mei , 
made  from  resin  ©  &  or  its  soot,  the  best 
cow-glue  a  very  little  camphor,  and  with 

gold  only  as  characters  outside.  The  commonest 
kind  is  made  of  coarser  soot  and  glue,  and 
is  named  Jg:  f|.  This  is  used  for  writing  large 
characters  on  posters,  etc.  The  best  inkstands  are 
rare,  being  usually  treasure-trove  of  the  Ming 
dynasty ;  they  are  made  from  a  paste  produced  by 


grinding  jewels,  called  and  sell  for  fancy 

prices.  The  next  best  are  those  made  from  JT 
A  rare  sort  is  made  from  Talifu  marble.  The  com¬ 
monest  kind  is  called  Li ,  a  cheap  mixture  of 
paste  and  mud.  The  export  in  1916  amounted  to 
Tls!  67,327. 

Wuhu  Consular  Report,  1896;  China  Review, 
vol.  ix,  p.  256. 

INSECT  I VORA.  These  mammals  are  generally 
found  in  damp,  well-vegetated  districts,  where 
insects  are  more  abundant ;  some,  however,  have 
adapted  themselves  to  desert  conditions.  See 
Hedgehog ;  Mole ;  Shrew. 

INCENSE.  See  Joss-sticlcs. 

IN  SHAN  mWi,  yin  shan ,  the  mountains  north 
of  Shensi,  lying  east  and  west  and  blocking  the 
course  of  the  Yellow  River  to  the  north.  They  are 
well  wooded. 

INSTITUTION  OF  THE  HOLY  FAMILY, 

an  Institution  in  Shanghai,  dating  from  1894,  and 
managed  by  the  Auxiliary  Nuns.  There  is  a  school 
for  Portuguese  girls  with  281  scholars,  a  free  school 
for  Manila  girls  and  a  day-school  for  Chinese  girls. 
The  number  of  nuns  engaged  is  twenty-two.  The 
Institution  receives  a  grant  from  the  International 
Municipal  Council. 

INTERCALARY  MONTH,  jun  yiieh, 

a  thirteenth  month  in  the  year,  added  seven  times 
in  nineteen  years,  to  bring  the  lunar  into  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  solar  year. 

There  have  been  several  methods  of  inserting 
this  extra  moon.  That  at  present  in  use  requires 
the  following  conditions ;  the  winter  solstice  must 
fall  in  the  11th  moon,  the  summer  solstice  in  the  5th, 
the  vernal  equinox  in  the  2nd,  and  the  autumnal 
in  the  8th ;  the  extra  month  must  not  include  the 
passage  of  the  sun  from  one  zodiacal  sign  to  another ; 
the  1st,  11th  and  12th  moons  must  not  be  duplicated. 

INTERLOPERS,  a  term  used  for  merchants 
who,  without  any  leave  or  licence,  would  do  trade 
with  China  to  the  detriment  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  Company  would  sink  much  capital 
in  gradually  building  up  a  market^  while  an 
interloper,  desiring  simply  to  make  profit  on  a 
single  voyage,  would  suddenly  cut  in  and  undersell 
the  Company.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
the  Company  obtained  statutary  powers  for  dealing 
with  them.  Eames  :  The  English  in  China. 

INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CHINA, 

The,  the  name  given  in  1897  to  “The  Mission  among 
the  Higher  Classes  in  China,”  which  was  begun  in 
1894,  by  Rev.  (now  Dr.)  Gilbert  Reid,  M.A.  of  the 
A.P.M.  Dr.  Reid  withdrew  from  that  Mission  for 
the  purpose,  as  it  did  not  see  its  way  to  undertake 
such  an  enterprise,  which,  indeed,  appeared  at  the 
time  almost  hopeless,  in  view  of  the  prejudice  and 
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conservatism  of  the  mandarins  and  literati  generally. 
Dr.  Reid  began  in  the  end  of  1894  to  open  and  extend 
acquaintance  with  Chinese  of  the  higher  classes  in 
Peking,  meeting  with  numberless  rebuffs  and  dis¬ 
appointments.  An  “official  sanction”  however,  under 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  given  to  his  pro¬ 
jects  in  1897,  and  a  number  of  high  officials,  includ¬ 
ing  Li  Hung-chang,  promised  their  support. 
Development  was  delayed  by  the  coup  d’etat  of 
1898,  and  by  the  Boxer  movement,  but  in  1903  it 
was  decided  to  establish  an  ££  International  In¬ 
stitute  ”  at  Shanghai,  some  Chinese  of  the  place 
giving  the  site  (on  the  Avenue  Joffre  in  the  French 
Concession)  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  while  the  buildings 
were  erected  with  foreign  money. 

The  Institute  was  incorporated  in  1906  as  a 
Limited  Liability  Company,  with  joint  control  by 
Chinese  and  foreigners,  by  a  charter  under  Hong¬ 
kong  ordinances ;  but  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War,  the  registration  was  withdrawn, 
British  law  conflicting  with  some  of  the  Articles 
of  Association. 

The  Institute  has  thrice  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office,  and  is  registered  there. 

There  is  an  Advisory  Council  of  sixty  members 
(only  forty  in  1917),  an  Executive  Committee  of 
fifteen,  and  five  Trustees. 

The  object  of  the  work  was  defined  from  the 
beginning  as  “the  promotion  of  friendly  relations 
between  Chinese  and  foreigners,  and  between  Christ¬ 
ians  and  non-Christians,  the  progress  of  China 
in  general  as  well  as  co-operation  with  her  higher 
classes  in  all  that  affects  that  progress,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  methods  employed  during  the  twenty-three 
years  since  the  work  began  have  varied  considerably 
from  -time  to  time,  but  social  intercourse  has  always 
been  the  chief.  For  some  years  a  school  was  carried 
on  (closed  in  1910)  ;  literary  work  has  been  done, 
and  a  monthly  paper  published,  called  the  Institute 
Record;  a  Conference  of  Religions,  a  Ladies’  Inter¬ 
national  Club,  and  a  Museum  chiefly  of  Chinese 
commercial  exhibits,  which  was  intended  in  course 
of  time  to  be  an  International  one,  have  been  other 
activities. 

The  number  of  members  has  averaged  150  yearly. 

A  number  of  foreign  workers,  both  honorary 
and  salaried,  have  at  one  time  or  another  been 
connected  with  the  Institute,  but  in  1917,  the 
foreign  staff  consists  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reid. 

For  various  reasons  the  War  has  adversely 
affected  the  Institute,  and  its  future  is  uncertain. 

INTERNATIONAL  REFORM  BUREAU. 

Headquarters  Washington,  D.C. 

There  is  one  agent  in  China,  located  in  Peking. 

I NTQRCETTA,  PROSPER,  a  Jesuit 

missionary  in  China,  born  in  Piazza  in  Sicily,  in 
1625.  At  sixteen  he  ran  away  from  the  study  of 


law,  determined  to  give  his  life  to  missionary  work. 
He  was  sent  out  in  1656  with  P.  Martini  and 
fifteen  other  missionaries  of  the  same  Order, 
In  1659  he  left  Macao  and  entered  China,  going 
in  the  first  place  to  Kiangsi.  There  he  had 
great  success  until  success  aroused  persecution, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  Yang  Ktjang-hsien 
he  was  arrested,  taken  to  Peking,  beaten  and 
sent  to  prison  at  Canton.  Twenty-four  fellow- 
prisoners,  after  they  had  replaced  him  by  a  mission¬ 
ary  from  Macao,  sent  him  to  Rome  to  plead  for 
prompt  help  for  the  suffering  Mission.  He  returned 
to  find  the  prisoners  set  free,  and  he  went  to  settle 
at  Hangchow,  where  he  lived  through  another 
period  of  persecution  in  1690  and  died  on  October 
3,  1696.  He  had  translated  some  of  the  classics 
into  Latin,  but  these  works  are  now  either  unknown 
or  extremely  rare. 

Remtjsat  :  Nouveaux  Melanges  Asiatiques . 

INVENTIONS.  It  might  seem  that  the 
Chinese  are  the  least  original  and  inventive  of  all 
civilized  peoples,  and  that  the  world  is  indebted 
to  them  for  nothing  except  tea  and  silk. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  inventions  which  have 
had  great  effect  on  the  world’s  progress  have  been 
credited  to  the  Chinese,  only  the  inventions  were 
not  spread  through  the  world  and  were  of  small  use 
to  the  Chinese  themselves.  Thus  gunpowder,  the 
mariner’s  compass,  printing,  etc.,  have  been  claimed 
as  early  Chinese  inventions ;  yet  in  each  case  the 
same  thing  had  to  be  independently  originated  in 
the  West,  while  the  Chinese  have  got  small  profit 
from  their  earlier  knowledge. 

Foreign  students  have  of  course  been  keen  to 
sift  the  evidence  on  these  matters,  but  so  far  there 
is  no  perfect  agreement  with  respect  to  the  three 
important  inventions  named  above. 

The  purely  Confucian  scholar  of  only  twenty 
years  ago  would  not  admit  that  there  could  be  any¬ 
thing  new  under  the  sun  :  all  would  be  found  in 
Chinese  literature  and  history.  Every  Western  in¬ 
vention  had  been  at  least  foreshadowed  and  hinted 
at  in  Confucian  books ;  at  the  worst  the  knowledge 
might  be  regarded  as  lost  with  lost  literature ;  but 
nothing  new  could  find  hearty  acceptance  unless  it 
could  be  considered  as  a  mere  return  to  earlier 
native  knowledge  and  methods.  And  this  applied 
to  everything,  from  bicycles  to  constitutional 
government !  Thus  the  Duke  Tsai  Chih  in  a 
speech  in  England  calmly  assumed  that  the  compass 
and  gunpowder  were  both  Chinese,  and  doubted 
whether  in  the  latter  article  “  our  germ  ”  had 
developed  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  foreigners  have  done 
much  to  support  such  conceited  views;  indeed, 
Giles  says  that  the  Chinese  did  not  claim  the 
mariner’s  compass  but  that  the  honour  has  been 
thrust  on  them.  He  further  declares  that  the 
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“south-  pointing  chariot”  about  which  there  has 
been  such  nonsense  written,  was  not  a  compass  but 
a  mechanical  carriage,  which,  from  its  description, 
will  not  Work.  At  the  same  time  Giles  thrust 
other  honours  on  them  :  the  taxicab  is  undoubtedly 
Chinese,  because  in  the  ninth  century  a.d.  they 
made  a  cart  in  which  a  drum  was  struck  mechani¬ 
cally  after  a  certain  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
wheels  :  it  was  called  the  ‘measure  mile  drum  cart.’ 
Then  follows  an  article  on  Traces  of  Aviation  in 
Ancient  China,  and  we  may  have  some  Chinese 
scholar  expressing  regret  that  “their  germ”  has 
developed  into  the  Zeppelin  ! 

It  seems  strange  that  no  one  has  solved  the 
mystery  of  the  Eight  Diagrams  by  claiming  them  as 
the  ‘  germ  ’  of  the  Morse  alphabet  !  But  in  the 
China  Review  Martin  and  Macgowan  discussed  the 
early  telephones  and  phonographs  of  China.  See 
C 'an powder ,  etc. 

Giles  :  Adversaria  Sinica ;  China  Review  : 
vol.  xiv,  p.  164. 

IREN,  a  name  for  the  Nosu  aborigines,  given 
(together  with  Baba)  as  another  name  for  them  by 
Pollard  in  East  of  Asia,  vol.  v. 

IRISH  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION. 

Headquarters  Belfast,  Ireland. 

Entered  China,  1869. 

Works  in  Manchuria. 

This  Mission  began  in  the  year  after  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Burns  at  Newchwang,  and  in 
response  to  his  dying  appeal.  Dr.  Joseph  M. 
Hunter  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Waddell  were  the 
first  missionaries.  The  latter  retired  through  ill- 
health  in  1871,  and  Rev.  J.  Carson  replaced  him. 
Other  workers  followed  in  1884.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning,  an  informal  agreement  obtained  between 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  Presbyterians  that  the  former 
would  concentrate  on  the  western  part  of  the 
territory,  and  the  latter  on  the  eastern,  and  since 
1891  ‘the  Chinese  converts  of  the  two  Missions  have 
formed  one  church. 

Newchwang  was  the  first  station  started  by  the 
pioneers  on  arrival;  and  Chin-chou  fu  jl’|j  fff , 
(1885),  §f  H  Hsin-inin  (1888),  Moukden  (1889), 
$§£  Kuang-ning,  and  ^  H  Faku-ting  both 
opened  in  1891,  are  the  six  stations  occupied  in 
Sheng-king  Province. 

In  Kirin  Province,  the  oldest  station  is  K‘uan 
ch‘eng  tzu  |§)  ^  ^  (known  to  travellers  on  the 
Manchurian  railway  as  Ch‘ang  ch‘un)  which  was 
opened  in  1886,  and  Kirin  city,  and  Yii-shu  ting 
both  occupied  in  1891. 

In  1889,  the  Zenana  Mission  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church  began  to  send  out  ladies  to 
Manchuria. 

From  the  beginning  of  missionary  effort  here, 
much  greater  success  attended  preaching  than  was 


met  with  in  other  parts  of  China.  The  principal 
reason  given  is  the  weakening  of  clan  influence  and 
old  idolatrous  customs  among  the  immigrants  from 
Shantung  and  elsewhere,  who  form  the  greater  part 
of  the  population.  A  second  reason  may  have  been 
the  united  front  presented  by  the  two  Presbyterian 
Missions  who  for  many  years  were  the  sole  Pro¬ 
testant  propagandists  in  the  country. 

The  Chino-Japanese  war  of  1894-5,  with  its 
blow  to  Chinese  pride,  resulted  in  a  great  increase 
of  enquirers ;  and  though  great  care  was  exercised 
in  receiving  converts,  it  was  not  always  possible  to 
discriminate  between  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy, 
till  the  Boxer  movement  in  1900  came  and  winnowed 
out  the  latter. When  the  danger  then  became  acute, 
the  missionaries  in  the  southern  part  of  the  field 
escaped  to  Newchwang,  and  those  in  the  north  to 
Vladivostock.  Of  the  Christians  300  were  mas¬ 
sacred  :  many  saved  their  lives  by  recantation,  but 
some  of  these  returned  afterwards  to  the  Church. 
In  the  Russo-Japanese  War  1904-5  mission  work 
was  partially  stopped  for  a  time,  and  Mission 
property  in  some  cases  injured,  but  in  most  of  the 
stations  the  foreigners  were  able  to  stay  and  help 
the  many  refugees,  suffering  from  famine,  disease 
and  exposure. 

In  the  year  1906,  the  Native  Presbytery  formed 
its  own  Missionary  Society,  to  finance  and  control 
the  sending  of  Chinese  missionaries  to  distant 
parts  of  Manchuria  and  to  Mongolia.  In  1908,  a 
great  revival  swept  over  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Manchuria,  as  well  as  over  the  Danish  Lutheran 
converts. 

Two  great  disasters  have  also  been  experienced ; 
the  plague  which  began  in  December,  1910,  in  which 
Mukden  and  K‘uanch‘engtze  especially  suffered ; 
and  the  fearful  floods  of  1915,  which  hindered 
evangelistic  work  and  did  great  damage  to  the 
mission  property  at  Hsin-min. 

Educational  work.-—  The  Mission  joins  with  the 
other  two  missions  working  in  Manchuria  in  the 
Manchuria  Christian  College,  and  in  the  Union 
Medical  College,  and  with  the  Scottish  Presbyterians 
in  the  Theological  College,  all  in  Mukden.  Every 
station  except  Mukden,  has  middle  schools  for  boys 
and  girls,  the  latter  staffed  by  the  Zenana  Mission, 
which  also  runs  Girls’  Normal  Schools  at  K‘uan- 
clTengtze  and  Hsin-min  fu.  At  this  last  station 
a  Normal  School  for  boys  was  opened  in  1916. 

Medical  work  has  been  emphasized  in  the 
Mission  from  the  beginning  and  a  large  proportion 
of  its  workers  are  physicians.  Though  hospital 
work  has  not  been  so  imperative  since  the  Japanese 
have  flocked  into  Manchuria,  as  they  have  estab¬ 
lished  modern  hospitals  in  nearly  every  large  city  ; 
yet  there  is  still  ample  room  for  the  Missions’ 
activities  in  this  branch  of  work.  The  Irish  Pres¬ 
byterians  have  nine  hospitals,  viz.,  at  Kirin,  two, 
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men’s  and  women’s  :  at  K‘uanch‘engtze,  the  same  : 
at  Hsin-min  and  Newchwang,  hospitals  for  men, 
and  at  Fakuting,  Kuang-ning,  and  Chin-chon,  for 
women. 

Statistics  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1916. 

Foreign  missionaries  .  44 

Chinese  staff  .  397 

Communicants  . 10,146 

Non-communicant  members  2,280 

IRON.  See  Minerals. 

IRON-CAPPED  PRINCES.  See  Imperial 
Nobility. 

IRTISH,  a  river  whose  upper  waters  are  at 
the  western  boundary  of  Mongolia.  It  drains  a 
cultivated  valley  on  the  south  side  of  the  Altai 
mountains. 

ISINGLASS,  ^  0  yii  chiao.  No  isinglass 
proper,  manufactured  from  the  dried  air-bladders 
of  fish,  appears  to  be  imported  into  China.  The 
isinglass  or  fish  glue  of  the  tariff  is  said  (Williams, 
Commercial  Guide,  p.  95)  to  be  made  from  the 
noses  and  sounds  of  a  species  of  carp  caught  in  the 
Ganges.  This  fish  glue  is  prepared  in  thin, 
diaphanous  sheets,  which  are  used  in  water  colours 
for  porcelain  painting,  in  giving  a  lustre  and 
surface  to  silks,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  Indian 
ink  ;  it  has  countless  uses,  but  is  not  employed  as 
an  article  of  food.  In  addition  to  this  import,  a 


large  quantity  of  clarified  seaweed  from  Japan  is 
also  introduced  into  China  and  known  by  the  name 
of  isinglass.  This  is  used  entirely  as  an  edible. 

The  import  in  1916  amounted  to  Tls.  341,982. 

ISLAM.  See  Mohammedanism. 

ISONTOCK,  the  term  found  in  Auber’s  China 
for  Tsung-tuh  or  Tsung  tu  viceroy  or 

governor-general  of  a  province. 

ITALIAN  RELATIONS  WITH  *  CHINA. 

See  Foreign  Relations. 

IVORYWARE,  a  speciality  of  Canton,  where 
very  fine  carved  work  is  turned  out ;  the  carved 
balls,  containing  from  3  to  20  interior  balls,  and 
taking  three  months’  labour  to  execute,  are  part¬ 
icularly  noteworthy.  Fans,  chessmen,  card-cases, 
paper-knives,  billiard  balls,  and  many  other  orna¬ 
mental  articles  are  made ;  for  native  use  ivory  is 
made  chiefly  into  chopsticks,  inlaid  work,  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  pipes,  rings,  and  foot-measures. 

I  YIN,  jW  the  minister  of  Ch‘eng  T‘ang, 
Prince  of  Shang  and  first  Emperor  of  the  Shang 
dynasty.  He  assisted  in  the  campaign  against 
Chieh  Kijei,  last  Emperor  of  the  FIsia  dynasty. 
Later  on  he  banished  Ch‘£:ng  T'ang’s  grandson  for 
misconduct  and  did  not  let  him  return  till  he  had 
promised  to  be  good.  He  was  a  wise  minister  and 
of  great  value  to  the  State.  There  are  sundry 
absurd  traditions  about  him. 


J 


JABGU,  the  title  given  to  the  chief  of  the 
Western  Turks  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 
qagan  being  the  corresponding  title  among  the 
Northern  Turks. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  thither ,  vol.  i,  p.  58. 

JACKAL,  |j§  kou  huan,  yeh  kou, 

ch  ‘ai  Icon,  yeh  kan,  etc.  It  is  met  with  in 

Shantung,  Shensi  and  Liao-tung,  and  is  described 
by  Chinese  writers  under  various  names.  In  the 
Erh-ya  the  male  is  said  to  be  called  huan  and  the 
female  lang  :  hence  the  latter  has  sometimes  been 
translated  jackal  instead  of  wolf. 

JACKASS  POINT,  the  landing  place  in  front 
of  the  Factories  in  old  days  at  Canton,  and  the  spot 
where  the  inhabitants  of  the  Factories  took  the  air 
in  the  evening.  Hunter  :  Bits  of  Old  China. 

JACKSON,  ARTHUR  C.,  a  missionary  physic¬ 
ian  of  the  U.F.  Church  of  Scotland  (1885-1911) 
who  arrived  in  Mukden  in  November  1910,  to  join 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  Union  Medical  College 
there.  When  the  pneumonic  plague  attacked  the 


city,  he  volunteered  his  services,  but  after  a  week’s 
labour,  died  of  the  disease.  His  memorial  service 
was  attended  by  the  Viceroy,  and  the  Chinese 
Government  decreed  Taels  10,000  to  his  mother, 
who  gave  it  to  the  College. 

JACKSON,  THOMAS,  Sir,  was  born  June 
4,  1841  in  Ireland.  He  went  to  the  East  in  1864 
to  the  Agra  Bank,  joined  the  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  in  1866,  and  was 
made  Chief  Manager  in  1876.  In  1899  he  was 
knighted  and  received  a  baronetcy  in  1902,  in 
which  year  he  retired.  A  bronze  statue  of  him 
has  been  set  up  at  the  north  side  of  the  Bank  in 
Hongkong.  See  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank. 

JADE  is  the  name  given  to  two  kinds  of  hard 
stone,  nephrite  and  jadeite.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Spanish  ijada,  the  colic,  the  Mexican  jade 
being  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  colic  stone. 
Nephrite  means  kidney  stone. 

Nephrite  is  a  silicate  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 
of  specific  gravity  2.4  to  3.18,  and  hardness1  6  to  6.5, 
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It  varies  in  colour  according  to  the  proportion  of 
iron  it  contains.  The  Chinese  divide  nephrite  into 
nine  kinds  : — (1)  the  colour  of  clear  water,  fen  f§|; 
(2)  indigo  blue,  pi  % ;  (3)  moss  green,  pi  H  j  (4)  the 
colour  of  kingfisher  feathers,  fu  ;  (5)  yellow, 
kun  ;  (6)  cinnabar  red,  chiung  ^ ;  (7)  blood  red, 
men  ;  (8)  lacquer  black,  hsieh  ;  (9)  opaque 
white,  cha 

Jadeite  is  a  silicate  of  aluminium  and  sodium, 
of  specific  gravity  3.2  to  3.41,  and  hardness  7.  It  is 
more  vivid  and  more  translucent  than  nephrite. 

The  Chinese  have  three  names  for  jade  :  yii  3b 
a  general  term  for  Khotan  nephrites ;  pi  yii  H  3b 
for  a  dark  green  jade,  including  nephrites  from  near 
Lake  Baikal  and  jadeites  from  Yunnan;  fei  ts‘ui 
§|  I|£,  an  emerald  green  jadeite  from  Burma. 

Jade  has  always  been  greatly  prized  by  the 
Chinese  for  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues,  for  its 
translucency,  sonorousness,  colour  and  highly  polish¬ 
ed  surface.  Ancient  jades  of  the  Chou  and  Han 
periods  were  obtained  from  China  proper,  the  chief 
mines  at  those  times  being  Lan-tien  and  Feng-hsiang 
fu  in  Shensi  and  Nan-yang  in  Honan.  Other  places 
where  jade  was  subsequently  found  were  Ssuchffian, 
yielding  a  white  jade  stone  and  a  black  “ink  jade,” 
mo  yii  fj|iE,  the  Lu-yung  river  in  Tonkin,  and  the 
Liu-yang  river  in  Hunan.  After  the  11th  century 
the  native  supply  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end. 
In  1891  jade  was  found  in  the  Nan-shan  mountains 
of  Kansu. 

Most  of  the  jade  in  China  during  the  last 
2,000  years  was  obtained  from  Khotan,  the  first 
mention  of  it  by  Chinese  writers  being  in  the  reign 
of  Wu  Ti  (b.c.  140-86).  It  is  quarried  in  the 
Kun-lun  mountains,  found  in  the  rocks  of  the 
Karakash  river  and  in  the  beds  of  streams  near 
Yarkand.  It  is  also  transported  into  Yunnan  from 
Burma. 

Although  jade  is  associated  with  Canton, 
famous  for  its  jade  ware,  the  stone  is  not  now 
mined  in  China,  but  west  of  Myitkyina  in  Upper 
Burma,  whence  China  obtains  all  her  jade.  The 
only  other  mines  known  are  in  New  Zealand.  The 
Burmese  mines  were  discovered  by  the  Yunnanese 
in  the  13th  century  and  the  stone  was  taken  to 
Canton  in  its  rough  state  overland.  It  now, 
however,  goes  via  Rangoon.  There  is  a  mine  of 
coarse  jade  20  miles  north  of  Kuanhsien,  in  Ssu- 
chTian,  but  only  a  few  piculs  a  day  are  extracted. 
The  stone  is  brought  down  to  Chengtu  and  made 
into  ornaments  (Hosie,  Ssuch‘uan,  p.  95). 

The  most  ancient  jades  in  China  are  implements 
dug  up  in  Shensi  and  Shantung  and  near  Kalgan, 
attributed  to  some  aboriginal  race.  In  the  Chou 
dynasty  (b.c.  1122-255)  ceremonial  jade  tablets  were 
worn  by  the  Emperor,  and  plaques  and  discs  of  jade 
were  employed  as  insignia  of  rank  for  princes  and 


officials.  The  Emperor  also  used  jade  memorandum- 
tablets,  and  even  in  the  last  dynasty  Imperial 
documents,  essays  and  poetry  were  inscribed  on 
jade.  An  ancient  jade  astronomical  instrument  is 
described  in  tire  Shu  Ching.  Jade  used  in  barter 
is  mentioned  by  a  writer  in  the  7th  century  b.c.  and 
coins  of  jade  were  used  in  the  first  century  a.d.  Jade 
seals  were  employed  in  the  Han  period.  Girdle- 
pendants,  clasps  and  buckles  were  worn  in  the 
Chou  dynasty,  sword- ornaments  under  the  Hans, 
while  in  the  time  of  the  T‘ang  dynasty  jade  girdles 
came  into  fashion  at  court.  As  the  stone  was 
supposed  to  have  the  property  of  preserving  flesh 
from  decay,  jade  amulets  were  buried  with  the 
dead  in  the  Chou  and  Han  periods.  Amulets  in  the 
form  of  a  cicada  were  placed  on  the  tongue  of  the 
corpse,  the  cicada  being  an  emblem  of  resurrection, 
while  others  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  emblem  of  watch¬ 
fulness,  were  placed  over  the  eyes.  The  other 
apertures  of  the  body  were  closed  with  jade,  and 
jade  weights  were  placed  on  the  body  and  in  the 
sleeves  of  the  shroud.  Many  other  objects  in  jade, 
such  as  mirrors,  were  buried  with  the  dead. 

Different  designs  of  jade  are  exhibited  by 
different  dynasties;  jade  of  the  Hsia  dynasty  has 
elaborate  carving  and  inlaid  precious  stones  or 
gold  wire ;  that  of  the  Shang  dynasty  is  simpler  and 
inscribed  with  worm-style  characters ;  that  of  the 
Chou  dynasty  is  more  elaborate  with  inscriptions 
in  Great  Seal  characters;  the  Han  jade  was  simple 
in  design,  the  Sung  showed  a  bold  style  of  carving ; 
under  Hsuan  Te  of  the  Ming  dynasty  and  ChTen 
Lung  of  the  CITing  dynasty  very  beautiful  jades 
were  produced. 

The  chief  centres  for  jade-carving  at  the  present 
day  are  Canton,  Soochow  and  Peking.  The  lapidary 
works  a  treadle  with  his  feet  and  uses  tools  smeared 
with  abrasives.  There  are  four  kinds  of  paste 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  Peking  :  “  yellow 
sand  ”  from  quartz  crystals,  “  red  sand  ”  from 
garnets,  “  black  sand,”  a  kind  of  emery,  and 
“  jewel  dust  ”  from  ruby  crystals,  with  which  the 
jade  is  finally  polished.  The  tools  used  are,  first 
an  iron  saw,  then  a  circular  saw  to  shape  the  jade, 
after  which  it  is  carved  in  relief  with  lap-wheels, 
pierced  by  diamond  drills,  or  cut  by  wire  saws. 
A  tubular  drill  is  used  to  hollow  out  the  interior  of 
vases.  Polishing  tools  are  of  fine-grained  wood, 
gourd-skin  and  ox-leather,  smeared  with  ruby  dust. 

Jade  objects  have  a  large  variety  of  uses. 
Sacrificial  vases,  incense-burners,  pots  and  ewers, 
bowls  and  cups,  thumb-rings,  ear-rings,  bracelets, 
and  hair-pins  for  personal  adornment,  linked  chains 
as  tokens  of  friendship,  Ju  i,  mirror-stands,  and 
combs  as  betrothal  gifts,  locks  for  children’s  necks, 
pen-rests  for  students,  statuettes,  carved  screens, 
sacred  peaches,  pomegranates,  the  eight  Buddhist 
emblems  for  altars,  are  examples.  A  study  of  the 
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objects  made  in  this  hard  stone  is  of  inestimable 
value  for  the  comprehension  of  Chinese  psychology. 

A  magnificent  catalogue  of  the  articles  in  the 
Bishop  collection,  housed  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York  has  been  published,  and 
treats  of  jade  from  the  artistic  point  of  view. 

Bushell  :  Chinese  Art;  Laufer  :  Jade ; 
Strehlneek  :  Chinese  Pictorial  Art. 

JADE  GATE,  H  yii  men,  the  most  western 
gate  of  the  Great  Wall,  through  which  passes  the 
road  from  Kansu  towards  Chinese  Turkestan.  It 
is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  jade  im¬ 
ported  from  Turkestan  passing  through  it. 

JADE  IMPERIAL  GOD.  See  Yu-huang- 
shang-ti. 

JAGGERY,  a  word  sometimes  found  in  books 
on  China  of  a  century  ago.  It  denotes  coarse 
brown  sugar,  made  from  the  sap  of  palm-trees. 
It  is  an  Indian  word,  and  is  another  form  of  the 
word  sugar ,  both  being  corruptions  of  Sanskrit 
sarhara,  Malay  chcikkara,  Portuguese  jagara. 

Yule  :  Uobson-J  obson. 

JAMETEL,  MAURICE,  professor  of  Chinese 
in  the  Ec.ole  des  Langues  Orientales  vivantes  in 
Paris  for  a  few  months  before  his  death.  He  was 
born  near  Paris  in  1856  and  died  in  1889.  A  list  of 
his  publications  is  given  in  the  T'oung  Pao,  1892. 

JANGSG,  the  name  found  in  the  Catalan  Atlas 
for  Yangchow.  In  Marco  Polo  it  is  Janguy,  and 
in  Odoric  Jamathay  or  Jansu. 

JAPANESE  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA. 

It  is  long  since  Japan  first  came  into  touch  with  the 
Chinese.  It  wras  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Chu 
Ai  fj*  W  M.  when,  according  to  the  Chronicles,  a 
Korean  scholar,  Wa  ni  3£  fz,  brought  the  Analects 
of  Confucius  and  a  Chinese  poem  consisting  of 
one  thousand  different  characters  chHen 

tzu  wen).  The  date  is  said  to  have  been  a.d.  285, 
but  it  is  not  certain.  There  is  another  early 
Japanese  record  which  states  that  in  a.d.  57  or  in 
the  86th  year  of  the  Emperor  Sui  jin  ff|  -fn  j?c 
the  Governor  of  Ito  §g|  in  Chikuzen  ^  hi] 
communicated  with  the  Chinese  authorities  and 
received  from  them  a  seal  with  the  characters 
Wi  ^  ftZ  H3  '  ‘the  Prince  the  country  Jto  of 
Han.’  This  suffices  to  show  that  there  was 
communication  between  the  two  countries  at  this 
early  date,  whether  official  or  not ;  most  of  such 
communication  having  been  with  the  Japanese  in 
Ki  ushu  ji  w  Island. 

The  first  official  intercourse  was  in  the  6th 
year  of  the  Emperor  Yuryaku  >  a.d.  461. 

An  envoy  from  the  Wu  dynasty  ruler  came  to  Japan, 
and  return  envoys  were  sent  by  Japan  two  years 

later. 


International  relations  date  from  the  3rd  year 
of  the  period  Ta  Yeh  in  the  Sui  pf  dynasty, 
or  the  15th  year  of  the  Emperor  Sui  ko 
Japan  :  a.d.  607.  In  that  year  Imoko  Ono 
was  sent  with  a  State  letter  to  the  Sui  ruler. 

In  Chinese  history  it  is  mentioned  that  in  the 
20th  year  of  K‘ai  Huang  (a.d.  600)  a  Japanese 
envoy  was  sent  to  Wen  Ti  the  Sui  ruler,  but 

no  mention  of  it  is  found  in  any  Japanese  work. 

The  main  object  of  Ono’s  mission  was  to  get 
Buddhist  books  direct  from  China,  instead  of  as 
formerly,  from  Korea.  In  the  following  year  the 
Chinese  Emperor  sent  Fei  Shih-chTng  iM:  jpf  t o 
Japan  in  company  with  Ono,  the  object  being, 
apparently,  to  study  the  geographical  conditions, 
manners  and  customs,  etc. 

In  894,  or  the  6th  year  of  the  Emperor  Uda 
^  Michizane  Sugahara  was  appointed 

envoy  to  the  T‘ang  |§£  ruler,  but  for  various  reasons 
the  mission  was  not  sent.  Previous  to  this  many 
Buddhist  priests  from  Japan  had  studied  in  China, 
the  best-known  being  Saicho  and  Kukai 

or  Kobo  taishi 

In  the  time  of  Kiyomori  Talra  2p|'n^l  about 
a.d.  750,  the  port  of  Hyogo  (the  present  Kobe 

0$  p  )  was  opened  for  trade  with  China.  Trade 
wras  also  carried  on  in  Kyoto  Jjf  f[J),  Naniwa  mm 
(the  present  Osaka  Hakata  jtfjr  ^  in  Kiushu 

and  at  Tsuruga  on  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of 

Japan. 

In  1276  Khubilai  Khan  sent  100,000  men  to 
attack  J apan,  under  the  Generals  A  Ta-hai  [JpJ  ^  ^ 
and  Fan  WfsN-HU  but  the  Japanese  resistance 

was  such  that  none  of  the  enemy  landed,  while  a 
storm  destroyed  the  ships.  Trade  was  of  course 
much  interfered  with,  but  it  was  resumed  when  the 
Ming  fjfj,  dynasty  was  established. 

What  the  Japanese  term  Wako  and  the  Chinese 
Wo  kou  ||jg,  that  is,  Japanese  raiders,  were  com¬ 
mon  on  the  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang  coasts  in  the 
Ming  dynasty,  and  even  later  in  Fukien  and  Kuang- 
tung  :  at  one  time  they  occupied  Formosa. 

When  Hide yo  shi  Toyotomi  iEf  S  was 
prime  minister  of  Japan  he  tried  to  attack  China 
through  Korea.  The  Japanese  defeated  the  Ming 
general  Tsu  Ch‘eng-hsun  fill.  7$:  |HI  at  P‘ing  jang 
2plfj  in  1592,  the  first  year  of  Bunroku  of 

Japan,  and  the  fighting  continued  for  some  years ; 
but  at  Hideyoshus  death  the  Japanese  troops  left 
Korea.  This  affair  also  was  an  interruption  to  the 
trade  of  the  two  countries. 

At  the  fall  of  the  Ming  dynasty  help  was  sought 
from  Japan  but  was  not  given. 

Under  the  Tokugawa  ^  J)j  regime  in  Japan 
Japanese  merchants  were  forbidden  to  engage  in 
foreign  trade  ;  up  to  that  time  the  chief  trade  with 
China  had  been  at  Ningpo. 
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After  the  Restoration  in  Japan  that  country 
sought  to  end  the  period  of  closed  doors  by  making 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  and  by  sending  consuls 
to  attend  to  trade  matters  in  China. 

A  dispute  arose,  however,  with  regard  to 
Formosa.  In  the  4th  year  of  Meiji  ;J^  ffe  (October, 
1871)  natives  of  Miyakojima  ^  •jif  ]Jjj§  and  Yayeya- 
majima  A  WL  ill  41  several  -times  drifted  in  junks 
to  the  northern  part  of  Formosa,  where  the  abori¬ 
gines  are  very  savage,  and  some  54  Japanese  fisher¬ 
men  were  there  murdered.  The  Chinese  colonies 
were  in  the  west  of  the  island  and  the  aborigines  were 
not  under  the  control  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
which,  indeed,  was  the  reply  of  the  Chinese  author¬ 
ities  when  negotiations  were  first  opened.  The 
Japanese  therefore  appointed  Lieut. -General  Saigo 
M  $$  #£  ill  as  Governor  General  of  the  area  occupied 
by  savages  in  Formosa,  with  five  war-ships.  In 
1874  he  attacked  the  aborigines,  killed  the  chieftain 
and  made  eighteen  tribes  surrender.  Then  the 
Japanese  army,  with  its  head-quarters  at  Kuei  shan 
HI  ^  ,  began  the  work  of  pacification.  China  made 
her  protest,  declaring  that  Formosa  was  Chinese 
territory,  demanding  the  evacuation  by  Japanese 
troops  and  asserting  that  if  anything  in  the  island 
needed  to  be  rectified  representations  should  be  made 
to  China  who  would  take  all  responsibility.  Saigo 
replied  that  negotiations  must  be  referred  to  the 
Japanese  Minister  at  Peking.  Toshimichi  Okubo 
was  sent  from  Japan,  with  powers  to 
conclude  peace  or  declare  war.  The  negotiations 
with  Prince  Kung  ||  HE  were  ended  after  six 
weeks  through  the  mediation  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade, 
the  British  Minister  :  China  paid  Tls.  100,000  to  the 
families  of  the  murdered  fishermen  and  Tls.  400,000 
for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  and  Japan  agreed 
to  evacuate  the  island.  The  indemnity  was  quite 
inadequate,  but  the  negotiations  had  also  the  result 
that  the  Loochoo  Islands  were  recognized  as 
Japanese. 

Further  complications  followed  later  respecting 
the  relations  between  Korea,  China  and  Japan. 
China  tried  to  act  in  Korea  as  though  that  country 
were  under  China’s  suzerainty.  But  Japan  had 
made  a  treaty  with  Korea  in  1876,  recognizing  her 
independence  and  opening  some  of  the  ports  to 
trade.  Other  Powers  followed  this  example ;  in 
1877  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  in  1878  Russia 
and  Italy,  and  in  1879  France  all  concluded  treaties 
with  Korea,  yet  China  was  always  interfering  in 
Korea  and  extending  her  influence  there. 

In  1882  there  were  riots ;  Korean  rioters  burnt 
the  Japanese  Legation,  and  Mr.  (later  Viscount) 
Hanabusa  the  Japanese  Minister  to 

Seoul,  had  to  escape  on  to  a  British  vessel.  He 
returned  later  for  negotiations,  while  China  sent 
Wu  Chang-ch£ing  ^Jlgl ,  Yuan  Shih-k‘ai 
and  Ma  Chien-chhng  .US  Ml  &,  with  troops  to  settle 


the  riots.  A  new  treaty  was  made  with  Korea,  and 
Chinese  influence  much  increased. 

In  1884  there  was  another  attack  on  the  Japanese 
Legation  in  Seoul ;  Yuan  Shih-k‘ai  instigated  the 
Koreans  to  cause  trouble,  while  Kim  Mo-kin 
and  others  tried  to  effect  some  reforms.  The 
Japanese  obtained  an  indemnity  from  Korea,  but 
the  whole  matter  being  of  vital  importance 
Hirobumi  Ito  (later  Prince  Ito,  who  was  killed  at 
Harbin  by  a  Korean  assassin)  ^  Hf  tH  was  sent 
to  China  in  1885  to  settle  the  pending  questions 
finally.  An  agreement  was  reached,  (1)  that  both 
China  and  Japan  should  withdraw  their  troops 
from  Seoul ;  (2)  that  the  Korean  king  should  be 
advised  to  introduce  foreign  training  for  his  army ; 
(31  that  in  case  China  or  Japan  wished  to  send 
troops  to  Korea  it  should  be  previously  arranged 
between  the  two  powers  by  written  despatches. 

On  the  27th  May,  1894,  on  the  27th  year  of 
Meiji,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  China,  Kim  Mo-kin, 
the  Korean  Reformer,  was  killed  by  an  assassin  in 
Shanghai.  When  Kim’s  remains  were  being  taken 
to  Japan  they  were  stolen  by  Chinese  police,  taken 
to  Chemulpo  on  a  Chinese  man-of-war,  and  were 
cut  to  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  Han  river. 

There  were  riots  in  1894,  too  serious  for  the 
Korean  government  to  suppress ;  she  asked  for 
China’s  help,  and  Li  Hung-chang,  then  viceroy  of 
Chihli,  sent  six  battalions  of  troops  under  General 
Yeh  Chih-ch‘ao  3|§  j||.  Japan  was  informed  of 

it,  with  the  assurance  that  the  troops  would  be 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  internal  troubles  were 
settled.  Japan’s  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  she 
had  never  recognized  Korea’s  dependence  on  China, 
and  she  sent  Mr.  Otori  iiL  ^  (later  Baron)  as 

Japanese  Minister  with  a  mixed  Brigade  to  Seoul, 
escorted  by  a  naval  landing  party. 

Yuan  Shih-k‘ai  proposed  that  both  sides  should 
withdraw  their  troops,  but  as  he  insisted  on  Korea 
being  regarded  as  a  Chinese  dependency  there  was 
no  way  to  negotiate,  and  war  began  on  August  1, 
1894.  By  the  treaty  of  peace,  March,  1895, 
negotiated  by  Li  Hung-chang  and  Hirobumi  Ito, 
Japan  obtained  the  cession  of  Formosa,  and  would 
have  also  added  to  her  territory  the  southern  part 
of  the  province  of  Mukden ;  but  owing  to  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  Russia,  Germany  and  France  she  had 
to  accept  in  lieu  thereof  an  indemnity  of  Ku-p‘ing 
taels  30,000,000.  Russia,  later  on,  obtained  the  lease 
of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  thus  providing  herself 
with  a  naval  base ;  she  had  also  built  the  so-called 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  through  Manchuria  down 
to  Dalny  and  threatened  Korea  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  another  base  in  Korea. 

If  Korea  and  China  were  both  so  strong  as  to 
protect  their  own  independence  against  foreign 
encroachment,  then  there  would  be  no  danger  tc 
Japan.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  weak  and 
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at  the  mercy  of  a  third  power,  then  the  existence 
of  Japan  also  is  menaced  and  insecure.  That  was 
the  reason  for  the  war  with  China ;  and  now  Russia 
became  a  menace  to  the  independence  of  Japan, 
since  neither  China  nor  Korea  could  resist  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  her  influence. 

W  ar  with  Russia  began  in  February,  1904;  but 
two  events  previous  to  that  must  be  noted.  In  1900 
Japan  had  taken  part  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Boxers,  and  her  troops  had  shewn  themselves  not 
inferior  to  the  European  forces  there  present.  In 
January,  1902,  the  first  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance 
was  made, — an  attempt  to  check  Russian  expansion 
in  the  Far  East. 

Japan  was  victorious  in  the  war  with  Russia, 
with  the  result  that  Manchuria  and  Korea  were  not 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  power  which  could 
thus  threaten  Japan’s  existence. 

Japan  found  it  necessary  to  annex  Korea, 
because  of  the  amount  of  intrigue  there,  detrimental 
to  the  former  country.  In  1906,  at  the  second 
Hague  Conference  a  secret  emissary  from  Korea, 
acting  without  reference  to  Japan,  protested  against 
Korea  not  being  included  in  the  Conference.  The 
Powers  declined  to  take  any  action.  On  October 
26,  1909,  Prince  Ito  was  assassinated,  and  in  the 
next  year  things  in  Korea  were  in  such  a  state  that 
Japan  was  obliged  in  self -protection  to  annex  the 
country. 

Japan  has  always  respected  the  independence 
of  China,  short  of  endangering  her  own.  The  pre¬ 
servation  of  China’s  integrity,  the  policy  of  the 
open  door  and  equal  opportunity,  have  been  agreed 
on  in  the  Alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  there 
is  the  same  agreement  with  France,  Russia  and  the 
United  States. 

There  also  arose  the  Fa-ku-men  Railway  ques¬ 
tion.  This,  as  well  as  the  questions  of  the  Chin- 
chow-Aigun  and  Tsitsihar  Railways,  is  due  to 
intrigues  of  the  Chinese  to  create  prejudice  against 
Japan  and  to  check  her  influence  in  Manchuria. 
If  these  railway  schemes  were  simply  and  genuinely 
for  the  benefit  of  China,  Japan  could  make  no 
protest;  but  the  concession-hunters  were,  un¬ 
wittingly,  utilized  by  China  against  the  interests 
of  Japan,  and  a  protest  became  necessary. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1911  a  Re-organization 
Loan  was  arranged  with  the  four  Powers  Great 
Britain,  France,  The  United  States  and  Germany 
in  1912;  and  Russia  and  Japan  joined  in  later  on 
condition  that  the  loan  should  not  be  used  in 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia. 

When  the  Great  War  began  in  1914  Japan  was 
at  first  a  neutral  Power ;  but  as  the  German  base 
at  Tsingtao  proved  to  be  a  menace  to  the  interests 
of  Japan’s  ally  Great  Britain,  Japan  joined  the 
belligerents  and  in  joint  action  with  Great  Britain 
captured  Tsingtao, 
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At  the  end  of  1915,  when  there  was  a  movement 
to  restore  the  monarchy  with  Yuan  Shih-kAi  as 
Emperor,  Japan  joined  with  the  other  powers 
interested  in  giving  a  warning  to  Yuan  of  the 
dangers  of  such  a  course. 

In  common  with  the  European  Western  Powers 
concerned  Japan  is  desirous  of  preserving  China 
intact  as  a  State.  Being,  like  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia  and  the  United  States  a  credit 
state,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Japan  that  China’s 
financial  autonomy  should  be  secured,  and  that 
there  should  be  good  administration  on  modern 
lines,  instead  of  endless ‘political  disputes. 

In  January,  1915,  Japan,  with  a  view  to  settling 
all  questions  pending  with  China  and  securing  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  Far  East  began  negotiations 
through  the  Minister  in  Peking,  Mr.  Hioki  EJilcfS: 
An  agreement  was  signed  on  May  25,  1915.  This 
agreement  has  been  much  criticized,  but  Japan 
claims  that  a  careful  examination  of  it  shews  she 
has  no  ambitions  in  China,  but  sought  to  clear  up, 
once  for  all,  the  disputable  points  between  the  two 
countries.  The  opposition  to  Japan,  displayed 
throughout  China,  was  due  to  internal  political 
reasons  connected  with  the  ambitions  of  Yuan 
Shih-kAi.  Had  China  agreed  to  the  desires  of 
Japan  she  might  have  increased  her  revenue  by  the 
export  of  war  materials  to  Europe,  instead  of  gain¬ 
ing  nothing  in  the  way  of  trade  through  the  war. 

Commercial  relations  between  China  and  Japan 
have  become  very  intimate  and  Japan’s  share  of 
trade  in  China  has  been  much  increased. 

The  following  are  the  percentages  of  Japanese 
trade  in  1916,  as  published  by  the  Statistical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  and  they 
are  given  side  by  side  with  the  British  percentages 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 


Japanese 

British 

Tonnage 

Total  trips  . 

10.60 

16.89 

Tonnage  employed 

27.53 

40.72 

Trade 

Foreign  trade  . 

36.49 

35.00 

Coast  trade  . 

.  22.70 

40.63 

Total  Foreign  and  coast 

28.96 

38.07 

Revenue 

Duties  on  cargoes . 

35.21 

37.34 

Tonnage  dues  . 

34.05 

40.94 

Opium  likin  . 

19.13 

77.87 

Total  dues  and  duties 

35.04 

37.74 

[T. 

S.] 

The  following  are  the  Ministers  and  Charges 
d ’Affaires  who  have  represented  Japan  at  Peking. 
Akiyoshi  Yamada  (General,  afterwards  Count), 
November  1873 — February  1874. 

Sakimitsu  Yanagiwara  (Count),  February  1874 — 
December  1874. 

Yurej  Mori,  November  1875 — May  1878. 

Ki  Shj.shidg  (afterwards  Count),  March  1879 — 
March  1881. 
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Buyo  Enomoto  (Admiral,  afterwards  Viscount), 
August  1882 — October  1885. 

Saburo  Shioda,  December  1885 — May  1889. 

Keisuke  Otori  (afterwards  Baron),  June  1889. — 
Jutaro  Komtjra,  Charge  d’affaires  till  July,  1894. 
Tadasu  Hayashi  (afterward  Count),  May  1895  — 
October  1896. 

Fumio  Yano,  March  1897 — December  1899. 

Gonsuke  Hayashi,  Charge  d’Affaires  for  three 
months  : — September,  October,  November,  1899. 
Tokujiro  Nishi  (Baron),  November  1899 — December 
1900. 

Jutaro  Komura  (afterwards  Marquis),  December 

1900 —  September  1901. 

Vasuya  Uchida  (afterwards  Viscount),  September 

1901 —  June  1906. 

Gonsuke  Hayashi  (afterwards  Baron),  June  1906— 
June  1908. 

Hikokichi  Ijuin,  June  1908 — July  1913. 

Enjiro  Yamaza,  July  1913 — May  1914. 

Yukichi  Obata,  Charge  d’Affaires,  June  1914 — 
August  1914. 

Eki  Hioki,  August  1914 — July  1916. 

Yukichi  Obata,  Charge  d’Affaires,  July  1916 — 
August  1916. 

Gonsuke  Hayashi  (Baron),  August  1916 — • 

JARDINE,  MATH  ES ON  &  Co.,  an  important 
and  long-standing  British  firm  founded  by  Dr. 
William  Jardine  of  the  East  India  Company, 
Mr.  James  Matheson  (later  Sir  James)  and  Mr. 
H.  Magniac.  At  first  Matheson  remained  in 
India,  Magniac  was  the  agent  in  Canton  and  Macao, 
while  Jardine  travelled  between.  On  the  extinct¬ 
ion  of  the  East  India  Company  the  firm  as  above 
named  was  established  in  Canton  and  Macao  about 
1834.  Jardines  sent  the  first  free  ship  with  free 
tea  from  Whampoa,  March  22,  1834.  Till  then  it 
had  been  a  licensed  firm,  sailing  ‘country  ships’ 
{q.v.).  In  1842  business  was  transferred  to  Hong¬ 
kong.  The  firm  has  always  been  prominent  in  all 
efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  Among  other 
good  deeds,  Mr.  Joseph  Jardine,  as  recorded  in 
the  preface  to  Legge’s  Classics,  undertook  the 
expense  of  carrying  that  great  work  through  the 
press. 

It  became  a  private  Limited  Liability  Company 
in  1905.  The  firm  is  known  by  the  Chinese  name 
Ewo  jfo  (i  ho),  a  very  old  hong  name.  See 
Houqua ;  Factories. 

JARDINE  ST  E  A IVS  E  R .  See  Steam  V essels. 

JASPER  POOL  SOCIETY,  %  yao  ch‘ih. 
(The  reference  is  to  the  fabled  Lake  of  this  name, 
which,  according  to  Buddhist  and  Taoist  legends, 
lieiS'  at  the  foot  of  the  jade-stone  Tree  of  Life  in  the 
forests  of  chrysophrase  belonging  to  Si  Wang  Mu, 
{q.v.)  in  the  K‘un-lun  Mountains). 

This,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Vegetarian 


Sects  of  China  is  of  course  Buddhist  in  origin. 
It  claims  to  have  arisen  in  the  reign  of  Liang 
Wu  Ti  and  to  have  had  Ta-Mo  (Bodhidharma) 
as  its  first  Tsu  Shih  or  “Patriarch.”  Several  later 
patriarchs  were  Chinese  priests,  but  the  sixth  was  a 
layman  and  ever  since  only  laity  have  been  admitted 
to  the  sect,  the  priests  having  another.  The  Tsu 
Shih  is  supreme  wherever  the  sect  extends,  having 
ten  Shih  ti  under  him  and  fifty-four  Ting  Hang 
who  are  district  teachers  and  managers.  Below 
these  are  various  other  officers.  Wine  is  forbidden 
as  well  as  meat,  and  all  desire  of  wealth  and  all 
indulgence  in  anger  must  be  forsworn.  Silk  must 
not  be  worn,  and  a  cat  must  on  no  account  be  kept. 
Entrance  fees  are  compulsory  and  other  contribut¬ 
ions  towards  the  printing  and  distribution  of  tracts, 
and  the  preservation  of  animal  life,  etc.,  are  ex¬ 
pected. 

The  use  of  contemplation  and  the  constant 
reciting  of  the  secret  books  of  the  sect,  are  part  of 
the  means  used  to  escape  the  wheel  of  trans¬ 
migration.  In  1902  the  fifteenth  patriarch  had  been 
already  twenty-one  years  in  prison  at  Hanyang,  on 
a  false  charge  of  being  the  leader  of  a  White  Lily 
contingent,  which  was  brought  against  him  by  a 
scholar  whom  he  “had  offended.  His  followers  of 
the  Jasper  Pool  Society  numbered  100,090,  but  were 
not  connected  with  political  intrigue.  A  full 
account  of  this  sect  is  given  in  the  Chinese  Recorder, 
vol.  xxxiii.  See  Secret  Sects. 

JAURIAS,  HELENE  ANAIS  MARGUERITE 

de,  was  born  on  May  1,  1824.  In  1844  she  entered 
the  Compagnie  de  Filles  de  la  Charite  and  in  1855 
was  sent  out  to  China.  She  first  laboured  in 
Ningpo,  where  she  had  to  leave  her  work  for  eight 
months  because  of  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels.  She  was 
next  sent  to  Shanghai  where  she  was  asked  to 
organize  what  is  now  known  as  the  Municipal 
General  Hospital.  The  nursing  staff  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  same  Company,  (Sisters  of  Charity  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul)  from  the  time  she  organized 
it  in  1863  down  to  September  1913.  She  was  next 
sent  to  Peking  and  spent  the  rest  of  her  days  at  the 
Jen  Tzu  Pang  Orphanage,  passing  through  the 
agony  of  the  Boxer  siege  to  die  immediately  deliver¬ 
ance  came,— August  21,  1900.  The  book  named 
below  is  the  story  of  her  life. 

Mazeau  :  Id Heroine  du  P e-tang,  Helene  de. 
Jciurias. 

j  EH  ANGI  R,  leader  of  a  rebellion  in  Kashgaria 
in  the  reign  Tao  Kuang,  1825.  He  claimed  to  be 
the  descendant  of  native  chiefs,  whose  rights  had 
first  been  recognized  by  the  Manchuis  but  later  taken 
away.  The  government  by  Chinese  officials  had 
been  very  oppressive  and  unjust,  and  the  people 
rallied  in  great  numbers  to  the  standard  of  revolt. 
An  army  sent  from  China  suppressed  the  rebellion 
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after  many  engagements,  and  took  Jehangir  prison¬ 
er.  He  was  brought  to  Peking  and  there  executed. 

JEHOL  je  ho  erh  (erh  is  written  exd 

by  the  French)  ‘  hot  river,’  a  city  and  prefecture 
also  called  Ch‘gng-te  fu  7jc  ^  ]fj ,  about  one  hundred 
miles  north  of  Peking  and  in  Chihli  beyond  the 
Great  Wall.  It  was  formerly  the  country  seat  of 
the  Chinese  Emperors,  whose  palace  and  park  have 
a  surrounding  wall  of  fifteen  miles  in  length.  There 
are  many  monasteries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
chief  of  these  was  built  in  1780  after  the  model  of 
the  Panshen  Erdeni’s  fortress-temple,  at  Tashi- 
lumbo  in  Tibet,  for  his  reception  when  he  came  to 
join  in  the  celebratioh  of  ChTen  Lung’s  seventieth 
birthday. 

In  1793  Lord  Macartney  was  received  there  by 
ChTen  Lung,  and  Chia  ChTng  died  there  in  1821. 
Tao  Kuang  ceased  the  annual  visits  and  gave  up 
the  costly  hunting  establishment  there.  During  the 
invasion  of  the  North  by  the  Allied  armies  in  1860, 
Hsien  Feng  fled  to  Jehol  and  died  there  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

J  E  N  G  H  I Z .  See  Ch enghis. 

JESUITS.  “The  Jesuits  are  the  real  founders 
of  the  missions  of  China,”  writes  M.  H.  Cordier 
(art.  China ,  col.  672).  The  first  of  the  Society  to 
set  foot  on  any  Chinese  soil  was  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
who  died  November  27  or  December  2,  1552  in  the 
island  of  Shang-chTian  (Sancian,  Saint  John’s) 
without  having  been  able  to  reach  Canton.  After 
him,  Alexander  Valignani  (died  1606),  Michael 
Kttggieri  (died  1607),  Francis  Pasio,  (died  1612) 
succeeded  in  entering  Canton,  Macao  and  Chao- 
k‘ing  (Kuangtung),  but  not  the  interior.  This 
honour  was  reserved  for  Matthew  Ricci  (1552-1610). 
Arrived  at  Macao,  (1583),  he  passed  from  Chao- 
k‘ing  to  Nan-ch’ang  (Kiangsi)  in  1588,  from  there 
to  Nanking  (1595).  In  1595  and  1598  he  stayed  for 
some  time  at  Peking,  where  he  definitely  settled  in 
1600.  He  was  the  first  Superior  of  the  Peking. 
Mission.  The  Fathers  Longobardi  (1610)  and  da 
Rocha  (1622)  succeeded  him  with  the  same  title. 
Father  Emmanuel  Diaz,  junior,  was  the  first 
Vice-provincial  of  China,  (1626).  The  vice-  province 
comprised  Italian,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  German, 
Swiss,  and  Belgian  Jesuits,  with  few  French. 

In,  1685,  Louis  XIV  sent  six  Jesuits  to  the 
Far  East.  Father  Tachard  remained  in  Siam,  but 
Fathers  Fontaney,  Bouvet,  Le  Comte,  Gerbillon, 
and  de  Visdelou  arrived  in  China  in  July,  1687. 
They  founded  the  celebrated  French  Mission  of 
Peking,  which,  being  placed  under  the  protectorate 
of  the  king  of  France,  had  its  Superior  independent 
of  the  Vice-provincial;  its  first  Superior  was  Father 
de  Fontaney  (1687). 

The  Jesuits  had,  at  the  time  of  the  suppression 
of  the  Society  (1773),  four  churches  at  Peking. 


The  northern  (Pei-Pang)  belonged  to  the  French 
mission ;  the  southern  (Nan-Pang)  to  the  Portuguese 
mission ;  the  western  (Si-t‘ang)  and  'the  eastern 
(Tung-thang)  were  dependent  on  the  vice-province. 
The  vice-province  and  the  French  mission  each  had 
its  cemetery  outside  the  walls  of  Peking,  Sha-la-erh 
(see  Chala )  for  the  former,  Ch‘eng-fu-sse  for  the 
latter. 

In  the  interior  of  China  a  great  number  of 
Jesuit  residences  were  to  be  found,  some  dependent 
on  the  vice-province,  others  on  the  French  mission ; 
the  Fathers  in  this  way  evangelized  the  provinces 
of  Chihli,  Shansi,  Shensi,  Shantung,  Honan,  Ssu- 
chhian,  Hukuang,  Kiangsi,  Kiangnan,  Chekiang, 
Fukien,  Kuangtung,  and  Kuangsi.  (For  a  list,  of 
the  residences  see  Pfister  &  Sica,  Catalogus,  p.  59). 
It  is  well  known  what  part  was  played  at  Peking  by 
the  Jesuit  scholars1 — astronomers,  mathematicians, 
geographers,  and  historians,  and  by  their  artists, 
musicians,  and  mechanicians.  Even  at  the  time  of 
the  most  furious  persecutions  they  remained  in 
favour,  and  more  than  once  brought  about  a 
mitigation  of  the  persecuting  Edicts.  The  most 
noted  among  them  have  articles  dedicated  to  them 
in  this1  Encyclopedia,  so  we  confine  ourselves  here 
to  indicatng  the  collective  works  which  we  owe  to 
the  Jesuits  of  China. 

1.  — The  Maps  of  China,  undertaken  by  the  order 
of  K‘ang  Hsi,  and  executed  between  1708  and  1718 
under  the  direction  of  Father  Tartoux  ;  his  collab¬ 
orators,  with  the  exception  of  Father  Bonjour, 
an  Augustinian,  were  Jesuits. 

2.  — The  Description  geographique  de  la  Chine, 
drawn  up  by  Father  du  Halde  (Paris,  1735),  from 
notes  furnished  by  27  missionaries.  (See  Du  Halde). 

3. — The  numerous  letters  which,  appeared  in  the 
collection  of  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses,  (34 
volumes,  1702-1776). 

4.  — The  Memoir  es  concernant  Vhistoire,  les 
sciences  .  .  .  des  Chinois,  sent  mostly  by  the 
Fathers  Amiot  and  Cibot,  edited  by  Father 
Brotier,  Brequigny,  and  others  (Paris  1776-1814). 
(See  Amiot). 

5.  — The  fine  collection  of  sixteen  engravings 
ordered  by  the  Emperor  KTen  Lung  to  com¬ 
memorate  his  conquests  in  Central  Asia ;  the  artists 
who  drew  them  at  Peking  were  Jesuits,  with  the 
exception  of  John  Damascene,  an  Augustinian. 
They  were  engraved  at  Paris  under  the  direction 
of  C.  N.  Cochin. 

Of  the  role  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  question  of  the 
Chinese  ceremonies,  we  have  nothing  to  say  here,  a 
special  article  having  to  be  devoted  to  this  matter. 
(See  Bites  Controversy). 

A  number  of  Portuguese  Jesuits  were  recalled 
from  China  and  imprisoned  in  Portugal  at  the  time 
of  the  persecution  of  Pombal, 
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After  the  news  of  the  suppression  of  the  Society 
by  Clement  XIV  came  to  Peking  (September,  1774), 
the  Jesuits  there  continued  to  live  on  good  terms 
with  the  Lazarists  who  had  replaced  them ;  the 
last  member  of  the  old  mission  of  the  Society  in 
China,  Father  Louis  de  Poiuot,  died  before 
October  1815.  The  Jesuit  bishop  of  Nanking,  Mgr. 
Godefroid  Xavier  de  Laimbeckhouen,  died  on 
May  22,  1787,  in  a  small  Christian  community  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Shanghai,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Christian  cemetery  near  Soochow. 

The  native  priests  and  Christians  kept  their 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  memory.  So,  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Society  by 
Pius  VII  (1814)  was  known  to  them,  they  took  j 
steps  to  obtain  the  return  to  China  of  the  brethren 
of  Ricci.  Letters  are  extant  from  the  native  priests 
and  the  Christians  of  Peking  and  Nanking  to  the 
Very  Rev.  Father  Roothaan,  general  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  Gregory  XVI  to 
plead  this  cause.  (1832,  1833,  1839).  On  his  side, 
Mgr.  Louis  de  Besi,  nominated  Vicar-apostolic  of 
Shantung  by  Gregory  XVI  in  1839  and  administ¬ 
rator  of  the  bishopric  of  Nanking,  which  comprised 
the  three  provinces  of  Kiangsu,  Anhui,  and  Honan, 
asked  by  numerous  letters  addressed  to  Rome  that 
Jesuits  should  be  sent  to  help  him  in  his  heavy 
task.  On  January  13,  1840,  a  letter  from  Cardinal 
Fransoni,  prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  invited  the 
Very  Rev.  Father  Roothaan,  general  of  the 
Company,  to  send  three  or  four  fathers  to  Mgr. 
de  Best.  Fathers  Claude  Gotteland,  Benjamin 
Brueyre,  and  Francis  Esteve  offered  themselves 
for  this  mission,  and  sailed  from  Brest  on  April  28, 

1841.  By  September  23  they  were  at  Manila,  and 
on  October  21  at  Macao ;  being  driven  out  by  the 
Portuguese  government,  they  took  refuge  in  the 
Chusan  Islands,  which  the  English  had  just  taken, 
and  from  there  they  reached  Shanghai ;  Fathers 
Gotteland  and  Esteve  arrived  there  on  July  11, 

1842,  and  Father  Rrueyre  rejoined  them  some 
months  later.  In  the  years  which  followed, 
numerous  missionaries  were  sent  to  help  them. 
According  to  the  new  decisions  of  the  Propaganda, 
each  Congregation  or  Society  of  missionaries  had 
charge  of  one  or  more  missions.  The  Jesuits  re-  j 
mained  then  in  Kiangnan,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  administrating  bishops  of  the  diocese  of 
Nanking.  In  1856,  as  they  formed  the  quasi-totality 
of  the  missionaries  of  Kiangnan,  the  Propaganda 
formed  this  Mission  (provinces  of  Kiangsu  and 
Anhui)  into  a  Vicariat-apostolic  entrusted  to  the 
Society  5  the  first  Jesuit  Vicar-apostolic  of  Kiangnan 
was  Mgr.  Andrew  Borgniet. 

We  cannot  in  this  place  describe  the  apostolic 
labours  of  the  Jesuits  in  Kiangnan  ;  let  it  suffice  to 
sav  that  the  Vicariat,  which  numbered  in  1842 
between  50,000  and  60,000  Christians,  counts  in  1916 


231,721  baptized  and  85,620  catechumens.  There 
are  188  Jesuits  there,  of  whom  38  are  natives.  The 
principal  works  of  the  mission  of  Kiangnan  were 
established  at  Shanghai,  and  at  the  village  of 
Zi-ka-wei,  8  kilometres  from  the  town.  During 
the  first  years  of  their  stay  in  China,  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  were  occupied  by  the  work  of  the 
apostolic  ministry,  and  then  by  the  terrible  trials 
of  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebellion,  and  could  not  devote 
themselves  to  the  scientific  work  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  of  the  influence  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors  of  the  Peking  mission.  Directly  peace  was 
re-established  by  the  exploits  of  the  “Ever- 
Victorious  Army”  of  Gordon,  Mgr.  Languillat, 
successor  to  Mgr.  Borgniet;  and  the  Jesuit 
Superiors,  had  the  idea  of  taking  up  again  the 
tradition  of  their  Mission.  Zi-ka-wei  was  chosen 
to  be  the  principal  centre  of  the  scientific  labours 
of  the  mission.  First  there  was  established  a 
meteorological,  astronomical,  and  magnetic  obser¬ 
vatory  (1873).  At  present  only  the  Meteorological 
Observatory  is  at  Zi-ka-wei ;  the  Astronomical 
Observatory  is  at  Zo-se,  near  the  Church  of 
the  Pilgrimage,  30  kilometres  from  Shanghai,  and 
the  magnetic  observatory  is  at  Lu-kia-pang,  half 
a  league  from  the  station  of  that  name,  on 
the  Shanghai- Nanking  Railway).  The  Zi-ka-wei 
Observatory  is  well-known  for  the  warnings  it 
gives  to  ships,  which  enable  them  to  foretell 
the  coming  of  the  dreaded  typhoons  several  days 
ahead.  It  publishes  every  day  a  chart  of  the 
meteorological  state  of  the  China  coasts,  and  every 
month  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  temperature. 
The  directors  of  the  three  observatories  have 
published  many  notes  on  the  observations  made  at 
their  institutions.  The  Museum,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Zi-ka-wei  in  1872,  contains  rich  collections 
relating  to  the  flora  and  fauna  of  China ;  the 
directors  of  it  have  issued  six  volumes  of  Memoir es 
concernant  Vhistoire  naturelle  de  V Empire  chinoise. 
Another  scientific  work  is  due  to  the  Father®  of 

4 

Zi-ka-wei  :  the  Varietes  sinologiques ,  a  series  of 
studies  on  the  religion,  history,  geography,  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  social  condition  of  the  Chinese;  the  46tli 
volume  appeared  in  November,  1916.  The  Cursus 
litteroturae  sinicae  of  Father  A.  Zottoli,  s.j.  {q.v.), 
the  Geographic  de  Chine  of  Father  L.  Richard 
(English  edition  by  Father  M.  Kenelly)  the 
Boussole  du  language  mandarin  of  Father  Boucher, 
and  a  great  number  of  classic  works  testify  to  the 
intellectual  activity  of  the  Fathers  of  Kiangnan. 

All  these  works  are  issued  from  the  press  at 
Tffiu-se-we,  near  Zi-ka-wei.  This  press,  together 
with  about  ten  other  workshops,  is  entrusted  to  the 
management  of  the  Jesuit  Brother  coadjutors ; 

;  about  300  orphans,  brought  up  at  the  expense  of 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Childhood,  are  learning  trades 
there  which  are  making  them  capable  of  maintaining 
themselves. 
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The  Kiangnan  Mission  publishes  in  France  a 
quarterly  review.  Relations  de  Chine. 

The  Jesuits  have  yet  another  mission  in  China, 
the  south-east  Chihli  Mission.  In  1856,  at  the 
request  of  Mgr.  Mouly,  c.m.,  the  Propaganda 
divided  the  vicariat  of  Chihli  into  three ;  the 
Jesuits  had  the  eastern  part,  except  for  Tientsin, 
which  continued  to  belong  to  the  vicariat  of  Peking. 
The  first  vicar-apostolic  of  south-east  Chihli  was 
Mgr.  Adrian  Languillat,  bishop^  of  Sergiopolis. 
According  to  the  Returns  for  1916,  this  Mission 
counts  97,652  baptized  Christians,  and  834  catechu¬ 
mens.  Several  of  its  members,  especially  Fathers 

L.  W ie gee,  and  S.  Couvreur,  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  fine  sinological  work.  (See  articles 
under  their  names).  The  headquarters  of  this 
Mission  is  at  the  village  of  Chang-chia-chuang,  near 
Hsien-hsien  in  Ho-chien  fu.  In  1916  there  were  in 
south-east  Chihli  83  Jesuits,  of  whom  22  were 
natives.  Numerous  letters  from  the  Fathers  of 
south-east  Chihli  are  to  be  found  in  the  quarterly 
Review  China,  Ceylon,  and  Madagascar.  Most  of 
the  Jesuits  of  the  two  Missions  of  Kiangnan  and 
Chihli  are  French  :  the  Kiangnan  Mission  is  under 
the  Province  of  Paris,  and  that  of  S.E.  Chihli 
under  the  Province  of  Champagne  (having  its 
headquarters  at  Reims). 

Bibliography. — On  the  history  of  the  early 
Jesuits  of  China,  the  necessary  information  will  be 
found  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  anonymous 
work  La  Mission  de  Kiang-nan  (by  H.  Havret,  s.j.) 
Paris,  1900.  The  best  general  resume  is  that  of 

M.  H.  Cordier  in  the  article  China  :  Society  of 

Jesus,  in  the  Catholic. Encyclopaedia,  vcl.  3,  p.  672, 
sqq.  On  the  history  of  the  missions  of  Kiangnan 
and  of  S.E.  Chihli,  see  J.  de  la  Serviere,  Histoire 
de  la  Mission  du  Kiang-nan,  T‘ou-se-we,  1914; 
Leroy,  En  Chine,  au  Tche-li  sud-est,  Lille,  1899. 
On  the  scientific  works  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  old  and 
the  new  Society,  consult  Sommervogel,  Bibliotheque 
de.s  Ecrivains  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  article 
Chine,  vol.  2,  col.  1140  sqq.,  and  notices  of  the 
principal  Fathers;  and  H.  Cordier,  Bibliotheca 
Sinica,  col.  1036  sqq.  The  Catalogus  Patrum  ac 
Fratrum,  S.J.  qui  a  morte  S.  Francisci  Xaverii 
in  Sinis  adlaboraverunt  (Fathers  Pfister  and  Sica, 
latest  edition,  Shanghai,  1892)  is  out  of  print  for 
the  first  part  (1552-1779),  and  will  be  shortly 
re-edited.  The  second  part  (1842-1916)  was  re-edited 
in  1908,  but  is  not  on  sale.  S. 

JET,  §§|J0  Hsi  p‘o,  is  called  by  Chinese  black 
amber.  A  Chinese  writer  in  the  7th  century  stated 
that  it  was  dug  out  of  the  desert  300  li  south  of  Hsi 
chow  near  Turfan,  A  Chinese  physician  of  the 
11th  century  says  it  was  found  100  feet  deep  in  the 
soil  in  the  district  of  Kiao  ho.  This  was  transport¬ 
ed  to  China  and  lasted  till  the  11th  century  when 


the  supply  ceased.  A  powder  made  from  it  was 
much  prized  for  its  medicinal  virtues. 

JEWELLERY,  Although  jewellery  does  not 
play  a  very  important  role  in  Chinese  Art  a  note 
on  the  subject  is  necessary,  especially  as  the 
.jewellery  of  purely  native  design  is  rapidly  giving 
way,  (notably  in  the  Treaty  Ports  where  the 
“fashions”  of  China  are  set,)  to  that  made  in 
Western  form. 

“  Jewellery  is  of  course,”  (to  quote  from 
Bus  hell),  “much  employed  in  common  life  by  the 
Chinese,  as  in  most  other  eastern  countries,  as  a 
convenient  means  of  investment  of  their  savings. 
In  the  absence  of  any  gold  and  silver  coinage,  the 
precious  metals  are  most  readily  kept  in  this  way, 
being  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  wearer 
as  portable  property.  He  deems  solidity  the  most 
desirable  quality  of  the  rings  and  bangles  which 
are  the  usual  forms,  and  looks  on  weight  and 
purity  of  metal  as  more  likely  to  retain  their  value 
than  artistic  workmanship.  Sometimes  a  plain 
flexible  rod  or  band  of  god  or  silver  is  worn  round 
the  neck  or  arm,  serving  like  the  gold  chains  and 
rings  worn  by  our  knights  in  the  middle  ages  as 
a  present  proof  of  respectability,  and  a  ready 
resource  in  case  of  emergency.  Bullion  is  more 
safely  carried  in  this  way,  than  as  the  shoe-shaped 
ingots  in  a  purse  tied  to  the  girdle,  and  pieces  can 
be  easily  snipped  off  as  occasion  requires.  All 
objects  of  this  kind  are  made  of  pure  metal 
without  any  alloy.  The  jeweller  stamps  the  name 
of  his  shop  inside  the  ring  or  bangle  and  thus  binds 
himself,  by  guild  law  and  custom,  to  buy  it  back  at 
any  time  by  weight,  without  questioning  the  quality 
of  the  material. 

“For  jewellery  of  a  more  decorative  character 
the  Chinese  employ  most  of  the  technical  methods 
known  in  the  west,  and  supplement  the  simple  tools 
at  their  command  by  an  infinite  patience  and 
dexterity.  Thus,  plates  are  pressed  in  moulds, 
hammered  in  repousse  style,  carved  in  elaborate 
openwork  designs,  and  finished  with  the  graving 
tool. 

“In  the  art  of  filigree  work  the  Chinese  jeweller 
has  attained  such  proficiency  as  to  make  it  in  some 
degree  distinctive  of  the  country.  This  is  occasion¬ 
ally  executed  in  gold,  but  more  commonly  in  silver 
gilt,  the  gilding  being  added  to  prevent  tarnishing 
as  well  as  for  show.  An  effective  addition  to  the 
filigree  work  is  an  inlay  of  the  accompanying 
details  with  the  turquoise-tinted  plumes  of  the 
king-fisher  ( fei-ts‘ui )  which  is  almost  peculiar  to 
China. 

“Enamelling  is  a  more  durable  combination  than 
feather  work,  and  this  is  also  widely  practised. 
The  dark  blue  vitriable  enamel  obtained  from  the 
native  cobaltiferous  ore  of  manganese  is  a  favourite 
inlay  for  silver  objects,  the  pale  turquoise  blue 
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afforded  by  copper  being  more  used  with  gold  ;  but 
both  tints  are  sometimes  combined  in  one  scheme  of 
decoration.  Another  special  branch  of  the 
enameller’s  art  consists  in  the  preparation  of 
imitation  stones  and  jewels  in  coloured  fluxes  of 
appropriate  tint,  which  so  often  take  the  place  of 
real  stones  in  Chinese  jewellery. 

“Precious  stones,  when  they  are  used,  are  not 
cut  in  facets,  they  are  merely  polished  and  set 
en  cabuchon.  The  gems,  and  the  pearls,  which  last 
are  highly  appreciated  when  of  good  shape  and 
fine  lustre,  are  always  drilled  through  and  fastened 
to  the  setting  by  fine  wire.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  Bushell’s 
remarks  throughout  the  article,  other  than  those 
quoted,  though  written  but  yesterday,  are  to-day 
(1917)  true  but  in  part ; — Chinese  jewellery  is  passing 
through  the  fiery  furnace  of  transition  which  is 
testing  all  institutions,  all  ideals,  all  arts,  both 
fine  and  useful  in  the  land  which,  for  centuries 
was  considered  by  its  inhabitants  as  being  in  the 
forefront  of  civilization. 

Bushell  :  Chinese  Art.  [F.A.] 

JEWS  SN  CHINA.  The  Jewish  colony  at 
Kaifeng  fu  in  Honan  was  first  made  known  to  the 
Western  world  by  Ricci  in  the  16th  century,  and 
was  visited  and  written  about  by  other  Jesuit 
missionaries  of  the  next  century.  In  1850  the 
London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews  got  a  deputation  of  two  natives  to  visit 
the  colony,  and  the  results  were  published  the  next 
year  in  a  book  by  Rev.  G-.  Smith,  with  translations 
by  Dr.  Medhurst  of  some  inscriptions.  Dr.  W.  A. 
P.  Martin  paid  a  visit  to  Kaifeng  fu  in  1866. 
There  were  then  seven  left  out  of  seventy  families, 
numbering  from  three  to  four  hundred  persons,  and 
the  Synagogue  was  in  a  state  of  complete  ruin. 
They  could  not  trace  their  tribal  pedigree,  never 
met  as  a  congregation,  had  no  Sabbath  and  no 
circumcision,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  merging 
into  the  heathendom  around  them ;  their  one 
distinction  being  the  custom  of  picking  out  the 
sinew  from  the  flesh  they  eat, — a  custom  which  has 
given  them  their  name  among  Chinese  of  T‘iao  chin 
Chiao  $(:  jjjfj  (pluck-sinew  sect).  In  spite  of 
various  attempts  to  help  them,  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians,  their  condition  seems  to  have  gone 
from  bad  to  worse  since  then. 

The  site  of  the  Synagogue  was  bought  in  1912 
by  the  Mission  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada, 
which  works  in  the  city. 

Summarizing  all  the  information  obtained  from 
inscriptions,  by  Jesuits  and  others,  it  appears  that 
Jews  came  to  China  during  the  Han  dynasty, 
probably  soon  after  a.d.  34,  when  they  were 
terribly  persecuted  in  Babylon ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  they  came  earlier  for  purposes  of  trade. 


Their  Scriptures  are  now  deposited  in  many 
Western  museums,  etc., — British  Museum,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Libraries,  Yale  College,  Hongkong 
Museum,  etc.  They  are  none  of  them  ancient. 
There  appear  to  have  been  Jewish  Colonies  in 
Ningpo,  Hangchow  and  elsewhere  m  former  times. 
There  are  many  articles  on  the  subject  in  many 
Journals;  probably  the  best  books  to  consult  are 
those  by  Adler  and  Tobar. 

Marcus  N.  Adler,  Chinese  Jews ;  Perlmann, 
History  of  the  Jews  in  China  (1913)  ;  Tobar, 
Inscriptions  Juives  de  K‘ai-fong-fou  (Var.  Sin.); 
Martin,  A  Cycle  of  Cathay ,  p.  353 ;  Smith.  The 
Jews  at  ICai-feng  Fu;  Wylie,  Chinese  Repository , 
vol.  xx. 

JINGAL,  from  the  Hindustani  jangal,  a  swivel 
or  a  large  musket.  It  is  the  Chinese  blunderbuss, 
about  twenty  pounds  in  weight.  It  is  fired  from  a 
fixed  swivel  or  with  the  barrel  resting  on  a  man’s 
shoulder. 

J  I  NR  IKS  HA,  from  Japanese  words  meaning 
man-power  vehicle;  a  light  two-wheeled  conveyance 
drawn  by  a  man  or  men  and  used  for  one  or  two 
passengers.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  invention 
of  an  American  missionary  in  Japan  about  1870. 
The  use  of  it  has  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  East 
where  there  are  suitable  roads. 

JOB’S  TEARS,  jen  mi,  Coix  lachryma 

jobi  L.  This  grain  plant,  erroneously  termed 
“pearl  barley”  in  the  Customs  export  list,  is  very 
much  cultivated  in  China.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  tear-like  shape  of  its  capsules.  The  seeds 
are  said  to  possess  diuretic  and  cathartic  properties, 
and  are  used  medicinally,  although  they  are  also 
boiled  and  made  into  gruel,  or  added  to  flour  cakes 
in  small  quantities  to  attract  buyers.  The  plant  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  to  China  by  the  famous 
M\  Yuan  in  49  a.d.  The  largest  unhulled  corns  are 
strung  into  rosaries  by  priests.  A  wine  is  made  by 
fermenting  the  grain,  and  is  given  in  rheumatism. 

Hosts  :  Ssuch‘uan,  p.  10 ;  Manchuria,  p.  180 ; 
Stuart  :  Chinese  Materia  Medica,  p.  122. 

JOHN  DE  PLANO  CARPINI,  or  John  of 
Pian  de  Carpine,  a  Franciscan  friar,  derived  his 
name  from  the  place  now  called  Pian  la  Magione, 
fourteen  miles  from  Perugia.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  a  mission  sent  by  Pope  Innocent  to  the  Mongols. 
He  left  Lyons  on  April  16,  1245,  delivered  his 
letters  to  Kuyuk  Khan,  not  far  from  Karakorum, 
on  July  22  of  the  next  year,  and  brought  back  to 
the  Pope  the  Khan’s  haughty  reply  in  the  autumn 
of  1247. 

D’Avezac  :  Recueil  de  Voyages  et  de 
Mhnoires,  vol.  iv ;  Rockhill  :  The  Journey  of 
William  of  Rubruch,  etc.,  (Hakluyt  Society,  1900)  ; 
Beazley  :  The  Texts  and  Versions  of  John  de  Plano 
Carpini,  etc.,  (Hakluyt  Society,  1903). 
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JOHN  DE’  MARIGNOLLI.  See  Marignolli. 

JOHN,  GRIFFITH,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Swan¬ 
sea  in  1831,  arrived  in  Shanghai  as  a  missionary  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1855,  and  settled 
in  Hankow  in  1861,  where  he  remained  till  the 
beginning  of  1912  when  he  returned  to  England  and 
died  six  months  later.  He  had  remarkable  ability 
and  success  as  a  street  chapel  preacher,  and  was 
also  well-known  as  a  translator  of  the  new  Testa¬ 
ment. 

JOHN  OF  FLORENCE.  See  Marignolli. 

JOHN  OF  MONTE  CURVING  was  born 
about  1247,  in  Italy,  but  in  what  district  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  the  honour  being  claimed  by  two  places  of  the 
same  name.  He  became  a  Franciscan  monk,  and 
after  many  years’  work  in  the  near  East  was  sent 
by  Pope  Nicolas  IV  to  carry  letters  to  Khubilai 
Khan.  He  probably  reached  Khanbaliq  (Peking) 
in  1293,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he  saw 
Khubilai,  whose  death  took  place  early  in  1294. 
His  success  in  Khanbaliq  or  Cambalec  was  so  great 
that  in  1307  an  Archbishopric  of  Cambalec  was 
created,  with  unusually  ample  powers,  and  seven 
other  Franciscans  were  sent  out  to  be  suffragan 
bishops  under  the  new  metropolitan.  Only  three 
of  these  reached  Peking;  they  consecrated  the  new 
archbishop,  and  all  three  were  in  succession  bishops 
of  Zaitun.  The  Khan,  (probably  Khubilai’ s 
grandson),  is  said  to  have  been  baptized  by  him  : 
but  almost  every  Khan  of  the  dynasty  has  been 
reported  as  a  convert. 

He  was  the  first  Archbishop  of  Cambalec 
and  in  effect  he  was  the  last ;  for  though  others 
were  appointed  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them 
ruled  from  Peking  or  even  reached  it. 

John  of  Monte  Cor  vino  died  in  Peking  about 
1328,  more  than  eighty  years  old;  and  Favier  states 
that  there  were  about  100,000  converts  by  that  time. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither ;  Da 
Civezza  :  Storia  Universal  delle  Missione  F/ances- 
cane. 

JOHN  OF  P I  AN  DE  CARPINE.  See  John 
de  Plano  Carpini. 

JOHNSTON,  REGINALD  FLEMING  ,  was 

born  in  Scotland,  1874,  and  educated  at  the  Univers¬ 
ities  of  Edinburgh  and  Oxford.  He  carried  off 
various  prizes  and  graduated  with  honours  in  the 
School  of  History  at  Oxford.  He  passed  the  ex¬ 
amination  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Civil  Services, 
1898,  and  was  appointed  to  Hongkong,  where  he 
Acted  as  Clerk  to  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
Councils,  and  as  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary, 

1899- 1904 ;  and  as  private  Secretary  to  the  Governor, 

1900- 1902.  He  was  transferred  to  Weihaiwei  to 
act  as  Secretary  to  the  Government  and  as  Magist¬ 
rate,  1904.  In  1906  he  was  appointed  to  the  newly- 
created  post  of  District  Officer,  Weihaiwei. 


On  Chinese  subjects  he  has  written  From  Peking 
to  M cindalay,  1908 ;  Lion  and  Dragon  in  Northern 
China,  1910 ;  Buddhist  China,  1913 ;  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  articles  on  Chinese  subjects  to  The  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  and  After,  The  Quest,  and  other 
periodicals,  and  to  Dr.  Hastings’  Encyclopaedia 
of  Religion  and  Ethics.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  Associate  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  and  the  Folk-lore  Societies,  etc. 

JOLY,  H.  B  ENG  RAFT,  of  the  British  Con¬ 
sular  Service  in  China,  translated  Hung  lou  meng , 
(The  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber)  in  1892. 

JORDAN,  JOHN  NEWELL,  Sir,  was  born 
in  Ireland  on  September  5,  1852,  and  was  appointed 
as  student-interpreter  in  China  in  1876.  After 
filling  various  offices,  including  that  of  Minister 
Resident  at  the  Court  of  Korea,  he  was  appointed 
Minister  at  Peking  in  1906. 

He  has  received  the  honours  of  C.M.G.  (1897), 
K.C.M.G.  (1904),  K.C.B.  (1909),  and  G.C.I.E. 
(1911). 

His  only  publication  is  some  Translations  of 
the  Peking  Gazette. 

JOSS.  A  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  Dios, 
God  ;  used  by  foreigners  and  in  pidgin-English  for 
idols.  Hence  joss-house,  a  temple;  joss-sticks, 
incense,  etc. 

JOSS-STICKS,  J%  #  shih  ctden  hsiang, 
‘hour’  or  ‘time’  incense,  are  used  in  religious  cere¬ 
monial.  The  finest  are  made  of  the  dust  of  sandal, 
garoo,  and  other  fragrant  woods  mixed  with  cedar 
or  fir  and  just  enough  clay  to  stick  them  together. 
Nutmeg  refuse  is  also  sometimes  added.  The 
Chinese  make  them  three  or  four  fathoms  long,  of 
a  uniform  size,  and  burn  the  coil  in  their  shops  for 
the  fragrance  and  to  mark  the  time ;  it  is  from  this 
last  use  that  the  native  name  originates.  They  are 
exported  mainly  for  the  use  of  the  emigrants  in  the 
Straits,  etc.  The  export  in  1916  amounted  to 
Hk.Tls.  324,740. 

JUAN  JUAN,  g||  wrigglers,  a  contemptuous 
name  given  to  a  Turkic  tribe  by  the  Toba  Emperor 
T‘ai  Wu.  When  first  heard  of  they  were  named 
Ju  Jen  Kg  A,  which  Gibbon,  following  French 
authors,  writes  Geougen.  They  belonged  to  the 
Hsiung-nu  stock.  They  later  founded  a  sort  of 
empire  with  a  capital  probably  somewhere  near 
Karakorum  ;  but  the  Toba  emperors  nearly  exterm¬ 
inated  them  in  three  great  expeditions  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
next  century  their  destruction  was  completed  by  the 
Turks,  in  a  massacre  outside  Hsi-an  fu.  They  are 
not  mentioned  again  in  Chinese  history. 

Parker  :  A  Thousand  Years  of  the  Tartars ; 
Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither,  vol.  i,  p.  58. 
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J  U  I ,  #0  M.  ‘as  you  like  it’ ;  an  article  of  peculiar 
shape  and  generally  called  a  sceptre.  It  is  how¬ 
ever,  not  a  symbol  of  royal  power,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  use  in  China  before  the  arrival  of 
Buddhism.  Chao  Hsi-ku  (13th  century  a.d.)  states 
that  it  was  originally  made  of  iron,  was  used  to 
point  the  way  and  for  self-defence ;  that  it  was 
really  a  blunt  sword.  Later  it  was  used  as  part  of 
ceremonial  regalia  and  was  made  of  jade,  amber, 
lacquer,  etc.  It  is  now  given  as  a  token  of  good 
wishes  to  a  friend. 

Giles  :  Chinese  Pictorial  Art,  p.  159;  Parker  : 
China  and  Religion. 

A 

JU  JEN,  BfA-  See  Juan-juan. 

JUJUBES,  Zizyphus  sativa,  tsao.  This  has 
come  to  be  translated  ‘  dates,’  and  the  fruit  is 
commonly  called  by  that  misleading  name  among 
foreigners  :  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why.  The  jujube 
is  an  important  cultivated  fruit  in  North  China, 
and  there  are  probably  quite  a  hundred  varieties. 
It  prefers  a  porous,  alkaline  soil  like  the  loess,  a 
light  rainfall  and  a  dry,  cold  winter.  The  tree 
is  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  neglect  it  can  put 
up  with  :  it  is  about  the  only  fruit  tree  round 
whose  roots  the  soil  need  not  be  cultivated  ;  it  pro¬ 
duces  equally  well  where  the  ground  is  trodden 
hard  as  stone. 

The  fruit  is  generally  brown  and  shining  and 
very  plump  when  fresh ;  when  dried  it  shrivels  and 
becomes  more  red.  Different  varieties  are  eaten 
fresh,  dried,  preserved  in  sugar,  stewed  or  smoked. 

Among  the  hundred  varieties  may  be  mentioned 
the  wu  hu  tsao  or  seedless  jujube,  grown  near 
Laoling  in  Shantung.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only 
seedless  variety  in  all  China — and,  indeed,  it  is  not 
absolutely  seedless,  but  the  kernel  is  so  soft  that 
one  eats  it  without  perceiving  it. 

The  mi  tsao  or  honey  jujube  is  not  a  variety 
but  a  preparation  for  which  the  Chin  tzu  tsao  is 
chiefly  used.  These  are  boiled  in  sugared  water 
then  dried  for  a  couple  of  days.  They  are  slightly 
boiled  again,  then  partially  dried.  The  skins  are 
next  slashed  slightly  and  the  fruit  boiled  again 
in  a  stronger  solution  of  sugar,  honey  being 
added  for  the  best  grades.  They  are  then  dried, 
and  the  best  kinds  can  be  sold  at  40  Mexican  cent's 
a  pound. 

One  jujube  tree  has  great  ornamental  value, 
the  Zizyphus  saliva  tortuosa,  called  in  Chinese  the 
Lung  chua  tsao  shu  al/KJIt©  or  dragon-claw  jujube. 
It  has  peculiar  gnarled  and  twisted  branches  and  is 
much  prized  by  the  Chinese.  The  trees  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  grafting  on  the  wild  jujube  ;  they  are 
very  rare. 

Finally,  the  wild  jujube  Z.  sativa  spinosa  grows 
on  every  city  wall  in  the  North,  and  in  many  waste, 
stony  places.  It  has  troublesome  thorns,  especially 


on  the  smaller  bushes,  and  is  often  used  as  fencing. 
The  fruit  is  small  and  pleasantly  sour,  and  is  eaten. 

The  Jujube  is  known  as  Hung  tsao  or  Red 
date  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Hei  tsao,  Black 
date,  the  Persimmon  ( q.v .). 

Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations,  etc. 

JU  LAI  FO,  ^  $1L  the  Sanskrit  Tathagata, 
a  title  of  Buddha.  The  words  mean  literally  “the 
Buddha  who  came  thus.”  The  Sanskrit  might 
equally  well  mean  “who  went  thus,”  but  the  Chinese 
long  ago,  rightly  or  wrongly,  adopted  ‘came’  and 
not  ‘went.’ 

JUMPING  RATS  and  Mice.  This  family  of 
Rodentia  should  have  been  placed  under  Dipodidae 
the  name  of  the  Family.  There  are  six  species 
known  in  N.  China  and  neighbourhood,  their  names 
and  distribution  being  as  follows  : — 

Allactaga  mongolicci ,  Mongolia,  N.  Shansi,  N. 
Chihli;  A.  longior,  Kansu;  Dipus  sowerbyi,  Ordos, 
N.  Shensi;  Zapus  setchuanus  vicinus ,  Kansu;  Sicista 
concolor,  Kansu,  Manchuria ;  S.  caudata ,  Sagalhien. 

Sovverby  :  Journal,  N.C.'B.R. A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

JUNG,  3%,  barbarians  of  the  West.  The 
character  consists  of  lean,  a  shield,  and  ho  Jq, 
a  spear.  There  are  seven  kinds  of  them  mentioned 
in  the  Tso  Chuan,  and  accounts  are  given  of  their 
attacks  on  Ch‘i,  Lu,  Ts‘ao  and  even  on  the  Royal 
Domain.  Their  seats  were  in  (modern)  Chihli,  in 
(modern)  Honan,  etc.,  but  there  were  more  tribes 
than  the  Tso  Chuan  has  occasion  to  name,  and  they 
were  in  greatest  strength  in  the  north-west,  where 
Ch‘in  expanded  at  their  expense  besides  getting 
practice  in  war  with  them.  According  to  Hirth 
the  name  is  connected  with  the  name  Hun ;  the^ 
are  also  known  as  Hsien-yii,  Hun-yii,  Hsiung-nu, 
etc.,  and  were  probably  Turkish  tribes;  the  usual 
appellation  for  them  and  other  northern  races  is 
T  artars. 

Legge  :  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  v.,  (proleg.)  ; 
Hirth  :  The  Ancient  History  of  China. 

JUNGLE,  THE.  See  Ch‘u,  State  of. 

JUNG  LU,  m a  Manchu,  played  a  leading 
part  in  Chinese  history  during  the  days  of  the 
Empress-dowager  Tz‘u  Hsi.  He  was  a  kinsman 
and  a  playmate  of  hers  in  childhood  and  common 
report  says  that  she  was  betrothed  to  him  from  her 
birth.  Other  rumours  say  that  improper  relations 
existed  between  them  for  years.  These  reports  are 
only  recorded  here  because  of  the  importance  they 
had  in  the  politics  of  the  period. 

Jung  Lu  was  one  of  the  better  type  of  Manchus  ; 
he  was  extremely  loyal  to  the  Empress-dowager 
from  the  beginning  of  her  Regency  when  she  crushed 
the  Tsai  Yuan  conspiracy  with  his  help,  for  over 
forty  years  down  to  his  death  in  1903.  This  does 
not  mean  that  he  always  agreed  with  her  or  that 
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he  escaped  disgrace  at  her  hands.  He  was  not  in 
agreement  with  her  in  her  employment  of  the 
Boxers,  but  he  did  not  desert  her,  though  his 
position  was  one  of  great  danger.  He  was  always 
moderate  in  his  views,  and  he  was  thus  suspected 
by  both  sides,  reformers  and  conservatives  alike.  It 
is  also  probable  that  his  attitude  was  much  mis¬ 
understood  by  foreigners.  Without  having  any 
friendship  for  them  he  saw  the  madness  in  the 
attempt  to  destroy  their  Legations,  and  they  were 
perhaps  saved  through  his  hanging  back  while  others 
were  rushing  on  to  the  extremest  measures.  The 
Empress-dowager  disregarded  his  warnings,  and  his 
position,  while  out  of  her  favour  and  opposed  by 
Kang  I,  Prince  Tuan  and  other  fanatics,  was  very 
insecure.  When  the  madness  had  passed,  the 
fugitive  Empress-dowager  had  still  to  turn  to  him 
and  found  him  still  as  trusty  as  he  had  always  been. 

The  most  dramatic  time  of  his  life  was  in  1898, 
when  the  Emperor  decided  on  a  coup  d'etat  which 
failed  and  the  Empress-dowager  decided  on  another 
which  succeeded.  Kuang  Hsu  knew  that  the  first 
step  in  getting  rid  of  his  aunt  must  be  the  getting 
rid  of  her  faithful  Jung  Lu.  He  gave  definite 
orders  to  Yuan  Shih-kcai  to  proceed  to  Tientsin, 
where  Jung  Lu  was  Viceroy  of  Chihli,  and  put 


him  to  death  at  once.  Yuan  went  down  by  the  first 
train  and  told  Jung  Lu  all  about  it.  Jung  Lu  went 
up  to  the  capital  by  special  train  and  told  the  plot 
to  the  Empress-dowager.  After  leaving  some  of  his 
own  guards  in  the  Forbidden  City  he  returned  to 
Tientsin,  while  his  mistress,  early  the  next  morning, 
seized  and  imprisoned  the  unhappy  Emperor. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  attained  the 
highest  honours  which  a  subject  could  reach, — he 
was  Grand  Secretary  and  Grand  Councillor.  But 
lie  had  another  kind  of  honour.  By  Tz'u  Hsi’s 
command  the  second  Prince  Ch‘un  had  married 
Jung  Lu’s  daughter,  and  the  Empress-dowager  had 
promised  that  if  there  were  a  son  of  this  marriage 
he  should  be  heir  to  the  Throne.  The  promise  was 
kept  and  Jung  Lu’s  grandson  became  the  Emperor 
Hsuan  T‘ung. 

Jung  Lu  died  April  11,  1903,  at  the  age  of  67. 

Bland  and  Backhouse  :  China  under  the  Em - 
'press -Dowager. 

JUNK,  (Javanese  jung,  a  large  boat).  A 
Chinese  sailing  vessel. 

JUTE.  See  Fibres,  textile. 

ju  yao  mm-  Porcelain  of  the  Sung  period 
made  at  Ju-chou  ')>}>}. 
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KAAN,  The  title  used  by  Marco  Polo  for  the 
Great  Khan ;  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  Mongols ; 
Khan  being  applied  to  subordinate  princes.  See 
Qaan. 

KAFARQV.  See  Palladius. 

KAS  FENG  FU,  in  lat.  34°.  43£  N.  and  long. 
114°  24‘  E.,  is  the  capital  city  of  Honan  and  stands 
about  100  li  south  of  the  Yellow  River.  The  capital 
of  Fu  Hsi  is  supposed  to  have  been  here  in  2800  b.c. 
Under  the  name  Pien-liang  vT  ¥&  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  Sung  dynasty  in  the  10th  century.  It  has 
the  special  interest  of  being  the  home  of  a  Jewish 
colony  (see  Jews  in  China).  The  place  has  lost 
much  of  its  former  importance,  but  trade  has 
revived  with  the  coming  of  the  railway.  The  chief 
industry  is  in  groundnuts.  The  population  is 
about  200,000. 

KASLAN  MINING  ADMINISTRATION,  an 

association  of  the  Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining 
Company  and  the  Lanchow  Company.  The  former 
Company  was  formed  in  1878  as  a  Chinese  Company 
and  registered  in  1900  as  a  British  or  international 


company  under  British  law.  The  Lanchow  Com¬ 
pany  opened  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kaiping 
mines.  A  long  dispute  with  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  followed,  as  to  the  exclusive  rights  of  the 
foreign  company  to  the  Kaiping  coalfield. 

The  struggle  ended  in  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  companies  under  an  agreement  ratified  by  the 
British  and  Chinese  governments.  Each  company 
retains  its  own  share  capital. 

The  output  of  the  mines  from  July  1,  1916  to 
June  30,  1917,  was  2,928,584  tons. 

KAIPING  MINES.  See  K  ailan  M  ining 
A  drninis  tration. 

KALGAN,  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Mongol 
halha,  a  mart,  the  town  called  by  the  Chinese 
Chang-chia  k‘ou  P  •  It  is  an  important  trad¬ 

ing  centre  on  the  edge  of  the  Mongolian  plateau, 
4,000  feet  above  the  plain,  and  some  forty  miles  to 
the  north  of  Peking.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  pass 
leading  up  to  the  plateau  itself,  a  thousand  feet 
higher  :  this  is  the  easiest  of  such  passes  and 
therefore  the  most  used. 
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The  tea  for  Russia  is  sent  this  way  in  the 
winter  season,  when  half  a  million  camels  are  said 
to  be  used  in  the  transport. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  30,000. 

K  A  L  M  U  K .  See  Mongolia. 

KALPA,  an  Indian  term,  much  used  in 
Buddhist  writings,  meaning  a  period  of  time 
sufficient  for  the  formation  and  destruction  of  a 
material  universe. 

KAMBALOU.  See  Khanbaliq. 

KAMTON,  the  Portuguese  way  in  former  times 
of  writing  Jif^C  Kuang  tung ;  from  which  has  come 
the  name  Canton. 

K‘ANG,  $£,  a  bed  built  of  brick  or  earth  so 
that  it  can  be  heated  with  a  fire  underneath;  largely 
used  in  North  China. 

!<!ANG  HSI,  lH  |££  the  third  son  of  Shun 

Chih  JRtti  was  born  in  1655  and  died  in  1723. 

He  was  the  second  ruler  of  the  Ch‘ing  dynasty, 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  he  wTas  eight 

years  old.  His  name  was  ]if|!,  (not  ^  as  in 

Giles).  He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
history,  and  the  usual  wonders  which  herald  the 
birth  of  great  men  are  recorded  in  his  case, 
dragons,  strange  lights  and  what  not.  It  is  stated 
that  each  of  his  eyes  had  twro  pupils ;  his 
forehead  was  broad,  the  mouth  handsome;  his 
nose  was  ‘mountainous’  (but  note  that  Le  Comte 
says  it  was  small),  and  his  ears  big;  the  lower  part 
of  the  face  was  agreeable.  He  had  a  stentorian 
voice,  and  was  over  the  medium  height,  though 
not  tall;  his  face  was  pleasing,  though  strongly 
pock-marked.  Unusually  bright  eyes  gave  great 
vivacity  to  his  features.  (See  portrait  in  Le 
Comte’s  Memoirs  and  Observations).  As  to 
character,  he  wras  very  truthful.  He  had  ■extraord¬ 
inary  ability  in  learning,  and  a  marvellous  memory. 

Five  days  before  his  death  Shun  Chih  delegated 
1  he  care  of  the  boy  to  two  Regents  and  appointed 
four  Assistant  Ministers  of  State.  All  took  the 
oath  of  loyalty  before  the  corpse. 

K‘ang  Hsi  took  up  the  reins  of  Government 
in  the  fifth  moon  of  the  eighth  year  of  the  period 
and  broke  up  the  power  of  the  regency,  being  angry 
at  the  illicit  assumption  of  Ao  Pei,  a  Minister, 
and  others. 

His  was  a  dominating  and  active  personality, 
and  the  administrative  acts  of  the  empire,  whilst 
they  were  modified  by  the  dynastic  laws,  and  the 
advice  of  his  ministers,  were  to  a  great  extent  the 
expression  of  his  own  will.  Grouping  his  acts, 
personal  and  administrative,  round  his  own  ideal 
of  ‘Peace  for  the  Empire  and  Prosperity  for  the 
People’  it  is  possible  to  gain  an  impression  of  the 
mam 


As  to  peace  for  the  Empire,  he  had  barely 
reached  the  age  of  manhood  when  he  had  to  face 
powerful  enemies  on  every  side ;  there  confronted 
him  the  Southern  Confederacy  with  great  armies 
led  by  the  valiant  Wu  San-kuei  in  league  with  the 
Princes  of  Fukien  and  Kuangtung ;  he  had  to 
subjugate  the  ruler  of  ‘Shensi,  and  wrest  Formosa 
from  Koxinga;  he  sent  great  armies  against  Mongol 
princes  who  disputed  rights  and  territory  with  him. 
These  things  required  all  the  energy  and  sagacity 
of  the  young  monarch. 

As  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  their  welfare 
was  a  constant  concern  in  all  his  plans.  He  always 
aimed  at  purity  in  the  administration.  He  wras 
careful  of  the  public  funds.  He  was  frugal  in  his 
personal  habits,  and  simple  in  his  dress.  His 
palace  expenses  he  compares  favourably  with  the 
lavishness  of  the  Ming  Court,  which  employed 
thousands  of  attendants,  while  he  was  satisfied 
with  500.  He  had  reduced  his  expenses  to  70,000 
taels,  a  tenth  of  the  amount  used  in  his  father’s 
time.  Yet  he  scattered  his  treasures  lavishly  on 
the  empire.  He  constantly  remitted  taxes  and 
wiped  out  provincial  deficits.  In  the  51st  year 
of  his  reign  he  remitted  33,064,697  taels  poll  and 
land  taxes,  <saying  it  was  more  important  to  help 
the  people  than  to  hoard  up  imperial  wealth.  He 
begged  a  Governor  at  a  farewell  audience  to  find 
out  the  causes  of  the  people's  poverty,  which  should 
not  exist  in  such  a  wealthy  country ;  and  told  him 
to  use  his  own  name  and  authority  to  frighten  all 
monopolists  and  oppressors  of  the  people.  He 
personally  wrote  a  motto  Incorruptibility, 

Carefulness,  Diligence,  for  all  officials,  and 
constantly  sought  out  means  of  relieving  the 
sufferings  of  the  people.  He  dealt  unmercifully 
I  with  all  unjust  officials  and  put  to  death  high  and 
low  who  were  found  guilty  of  maladministration 
or  usurpation  of  authority.  He  initiated  relief 
works  for  distress  :  and  forbad  the  distilling  of 
wine  in  Peking  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  corn. 
He  was  most  liberal  in  the  times  of  devastating 
droughts  and  calamities,  at  one  time  sending 
300,000  taels  to  Hsi-an  fu  in  the  time  of  plague,  and, 
at  another,  a  great  gift  of  corn  to  Korea.  He  was 
angry  with  the  Peking  Government  for  calling  in 
everything  to  the  Central  Treasury,  thus  depleting 
provincial  funds  which  inevitably  would  result  in 
draining  the  people’s  money.  He  often  abolished 
likin  posts,  as  being  detrimental  to  trade  :  and 
made  light  taxation  a  cardinal  article  of  policy. 
Public  works  of  utility  were  initiated  and  great 
attention  was  paid  to  the  dredging  of  rivers.  The 
Yellow  River  in  particular  had  much  attention.  A 
commission  was  appointed  to  find  its  source.  The 
report  is  curious  and  interesting,  describing  the 
distant  sources  which  seem  to  lie  in  the  clouds  and 
inaccessible  parts.  Another  time  its  tributaries, 
etc.,  were  mapped  out  with  a  view  of  preventing 
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inundation.  These  undertakings  he  practically 
superintended  by  frequent  visits  of  inspection. 
He  prohibited  officials  squeezing  prisoners,  and 
issued  a  severe  decree  against  unjust  claims  to  the 
land  made  by  the  Manchu  conqueror®,  ordering 
that  what  had  been  snatched  from  the  Chinese  in 
the  past  .should  be  restored  immediately.  (See 
Hug’s  Christianity  in  China ,  vol.  iii,  pp.  41-43  for  a 
moving  example).  Character  was  to  weigh  more 
than  scholarship  and  cleverness  in  the  selection 
of  magistrates,  and  all  attempts  to  sell  office  to 
increase  the  revenue  failed  to  gain  his  approbation. 

In  other  ways  too  he  sought  more  efficiency. 
He  reformed  the  Kalendar,  making  Verbiest  the 
‘Astronomer  Royal.’  Manchuria  was  re-mapped 
according  to  Western  methods.  Father  Bouvet 
measured  China.  Nowhere  did  he  find  more 
difficulty  in  reforming  abuses  than  in  the  literary 
examinations.  Even  in  the  Hanlin  Academy  there 
were  unfit  members.  Monthly  inspection  was  made, 
and  those  whose  Wenli  and  penmanship  were 
deficient  were  expelled.  Frequently  examiners,  as 
well  as  candidates  who  had  illicitly  gained  a  degree, 
were  beheaded  or  transported. 

Thus  in  the  attempt  to  reform  the  administra¬ 
tion  he  was  indifferent  to  persons  ;  regents,  personal 
friends,  exalted  officials,  suffered  the  severest 
punishment  when  found  guilty  :  and  it  does  seem 
that  after  years  of  such  measures  fear  and  awe  were 
instilled  into  the  official  mind. 

Yet  he  was  not  unreasonable,  for  often  he 
would  exhort  the  higher  officials  not  to  be  too 
strict  with  their  colleagues,  “since  the  difficulties 
of  administration  are  many,  and  you  should  not 
be  too  exacting  but  take  a  broad  and  generous  view 
of  matters.” 

The  currency  and  finances  of  the  empire  had 
his  constant  attention,  and  there  was  frequent 
minting  of  good  copper  cash.  In  the  21st  year 
294,851,480  were  minted.  The  revenue  that  year 
is  put  at  26,331,685  taels  and  the  census  gives  the 
population  at  19,431,753.  But  this  may  only  give 
the  adults. 

Books  and  literature  were  a  passion  with  him. 
Editions  of  the  Classics  in  fine  type  were  printed. 
People  who  had  valuable  and  rare  books  were 
invited  to  have  them  re-issued  at  the  imperial 
expense.  Under  his  superintendence  many  valuable 
works  were  produced,  the  most  noted  being 

The  great  Imperial  Dictionary  in  42 
Finished  in  the  55th  year. 

An  encyclopaedia  of  literature  in  450 
Finished,  49th  year. 

j|!tJ  m  A  collection  of  famous  essays,  in 
64  parts. 

^  H  ||  A  Dictionary  of  classified  literary 
phrases  arranged  according  to  subjects  and 
words,  in  240  parts.  Finished  in  the  58th  year. 


parts. 

i  m  g 

parts. 


m 


ft  M  ^  lifi  A  selection  of  phrases  from  great 
authors,  in  64  parts.  Finished,  61st  year. 
dP  ^  ^  A  collection  of  famous  historical  and 

philosophical  Writers,  in  160  parts.  Finished 
in  the  9th  year  of  Yung  Cheng. 

1M  iH  M  A  dictionary  made  with  the  rhymes  of 
words  as  basis.  The  origin  and  use  of  characters 
up  to  the  Han  times  are  minutely  given. 
106  parts.  Finished,  50th  year.  A  Supplement 
in  112  parts  was  finished  in  the  55tli  year. 

These  books  were  done  under  his  personal 
supervision.  A  full  list  of  the  works  may  be  found 
in  the  J!  $  97-103  sections. 

As  to  his  personal  habits,  he  was  an  active  man, 
and  kept  himself  fit  by  different  bodily  exercises, 
intended  to  give  agility  and  vigour  to  the  frame 
and  render  it  capable  of  supporting  great  fatigue. 
He  spent  much  of  his  time  with  the  army,  or  in  the 
chase  in  the  mountains  of  Tartary.  Continually  on 
horseback,  he  practised  the  bow,  the  musket,  and 
the  crossbow.  “I  was  able,”  he  says  “to  bend  a 
bow  fifteen  times  as  strong  as  the  ordinary  one, 
and  shoot  arrows  of  thirteen  palms  in  length.” 
At  the  same  time  he  held  Councils  of  State  in  the 
tent  and  camp. 

He  made  many  tours,  often  going  South  to 
inspect  the  conservancy  work,  lodging  at  the 
Yamens,  and  staying  with  the  Viceroys.  In  the 
42nd  year  he  took  an  extended  tour  to  Shansi  and 
Shensi,  returning  to  the  capital  by  way  of  Honan. 
Verbiest  sometimes  accompanied  him.  He  was 
much  attached  to  the  Father,  and  indeed  friendly 
to  all  the  missionaries.  Whilst  he  granted  many 
personal  favours  to  them,  he  did  not  second  their 
propaganda.  He  refused  the  request  of  Verbiest 
for  permission  to  erect  chapels  and  actively 
propagate  the  faith. 

K‘ang  Hsi’s  attitude  towards  religion  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  That  he  was  a  freethinker  is  evident.  He 
was  not  averse  to  suppressing  temples,  and  the 
gift  of  a  church  to  the  Catholics  shows  he  was  not 
hostile  to  the  Faith.  He  was  ready  with  counsel 
on  the  term  question,  and  in  the  matter  of  ancestral 
worship,  but  angry  that  his  advice  was  not 
followed.  The  quarrels  between  the  Jesuits  and 
Dominicans  alienated  him  from  both.  He  took  an 
academic  view  of  religion,  rather  than  held  a 
personal  faith.  Having  no  definite  creed,  many  of 
his  acts  show  that  he  was  far  •from  being  free  from 
superstition. 

He  was  a  great  student  of  the  Chinese  Classics, 
and  translated  the  history  of  China  into  the  Tartar 
language.  He  formed  a  library  ol  the  best  Chinese 
books,  and  employed  the  best  men  to  translate 
these  into  his  native  tongue.  He  reached  a  fair 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  He 
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studied  geometry,  astronomy,  medicine,  anatomy  and 
other  branches  of  physical  science.  He  established 
in  his  Palace  various  ateliers  where  he  employed 
the  most  skilful  artists  and  workmen.  He  also,  it 
is  said,  had  Europeans  to  train  the  Chinese  in 
Western  art,  painting,  engraving,  sculpture,  enamel¬ 
ling,  and  work  in  steel  and  copper. 

The  annals  of  the  times  are  full  of  his  lectures 
on  science  and  geography.  He  used  to  pride  him¬ 
self  that  he  knew  every  river  and  mountain  in 
China.  He  was  pre-eminently  the  'preacher  and 
schoolmaster.  Ta  Ch‘ing  Huang  Ti  Sheng  Hsiin 
and  his  numerous  edicts  afford  a  specimen  of  his 
eloquence.  He  was  a  thinking  man  and  had  a 
great  propensity  for  writing.  Sixty  parts  of  the 
Sheng  Hsiin  are  by  him.  The  funeral  sermon  on 
the  death  of  his  mother  is  touching.  The  style  is 
chaste  and  elegant.  These  sermons  show  that  he 
was  an  enemy  of  routine  and  sought  for  men  of 
mind.  He  continually  urges  his  ministers  to 
diligence  and  warns  them  against  all  forms  of 
depravity. 

Withal  he  was  full  of  friendliness  and 
bonhomie.  He  would  often  invite  friends  and 
ministers  to  spend  a  day  with  him  in  his  gardens 
by  the  lake,  fishing  and  writing  poetry.  The  fish 
caught  he  ordered  to  be  given  to  their  wives. 
“Remember  your  wives  in  your  pleasures,”  was  his 
motto  to  them.  He  used  to  send  presents  of  scrolls 
and  greetings  to  aged  officials  bidding  them  eat 
well  and  be  happy.  “Think  of  me,  as  I  do  of  you.” 
In  the  feasts  at  the  palace,  he  passed  the  cup 
round,  assuring  his  guests  that  if  they  drank  too 
much  he  would  have  them  conveyed  home  decently. 
Guests  generally  had  to  write  a  line  of  poetry  to 
follow  his. 

He  was  a  most  dutiful  son  and,  when  absent, 
wrote  a  letter  every  day  to  his  mother.  He  wore 
calico  when  she  died  in  the  56th  year  of  his  reign. 

On  the  11th  day  of  the  7th  moon  and  the  61st 
year  of  his  reign  he  fell  ill,  and  died  on  the  14th. 
He  bequeathed  the  succession  to  his  fourth  son, 
“who  is  most  like  me,  and  is  most  capable  of  filling 
the  post;  let  him  succeed  me.” 

He  married  three  times,  his  last  wife  surviving 
him.  He  had  twenty-three  sons.  “I  am  the  father 
and  root  of  150  sons  and  grandsons.  My  daughters 
must  be  more  numerous  still.  I  leave  the  empire 
peaceful  and  happy,”  he  says  in  his  will.  He  was 
canonized  as  H  ffifl.  iz  ^  ^ . 

Allan  :  Mahers  of  Cathay ;  Boulger  :  History 
of  China;  Bouvet  :  Portrait  historique  de  VEm- 
pereur  de  la  Chine ;  De  Mailla  :  Histoire  Generate 
de  la  Chine;  Du  Halde  :  History  of  China  and 
Lettres  Edifiantes ;  Hue  :  Christianity  in  China; 
Magaillans  :  Nouvelle  . Relation  de  la  Chine; 
Remus  at  :  Melanges  Asiatiques ; 

[E.M.,  abridged] 


K‘ANG  YU  WEI,  also  known  as 

K‘ang  Nan-hai  ]§|  $£,  a  scholar  who  had  the 

chief  share  in  persuading  Kuang  Hsu  to  issue  the 
Reform  Edicts  of  1898.  When  the  coup  d’ etat  took 
place,  six  of  the  Reformers  were  summarily  executed, 
but  K‘ang  escaped.  It  was  ordered  that  he  should 
be  sought  for  and,  when  found,  put  to  death  by  the 
ling  eld ih  process.  He  has  lived,  however,  not  only 
to  see  the  Republic  established,  but  to  take  part  in 
the  futile  attempt  of  Chang  Hsun  to  restore  the 
Manchu  dynasty  in  July,  1917. 

He  is  a  native  of  Kuangtung,  remarkable  as  a 
scholar,  and  has  earned  the  title  of  The  Modern 
Sage.  See  Reformers. 

Bland  and  Backhouse  :  China  under  the 
Empress-Dowager ;  Bland  :  Recent  Events,  etc.  ; 
Little  :  Intimate  China. 

KAN  KALI,  from  the  Turkish  for  a  cart;  a 
name  for  the  Uigliurs,  who  are  also  termed  Kao  chu 
itj  Iff  High  carts.  See  Uigliurs. 

KA.NP‘U  or  KANFU,  spelled  Ganfu  by 
Marco  Polo,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
a  port  on  the  north  of  the  Hangchow  Bay,  half¬ 
way  between  Hangchow  and  Chapu.  In  the  T‘ang 
dynasty  it  was  the  chief  port  in  China,  and  the 
only  one  at  which  foreign  trade  was  permitted. 
Arab  and  other  traders  were  driven  thence  in  the 
ninth  century  to  the  number  of  nine  hundred, 
according  to  Chinese  annals.  The  port  is  now 
silted  up  and  lies  high  and  dry. 

There  is  another  theory,  however,  due  to 
Kingsmill  and  Neumann,  that  Kuang  (chou)  fu 
or  Canton  is  meant,  and  that  no  such  port  ever 
existed  in  Hangchow  Bay. 

Cordier’s  Marco  Polo  :  vol.  ii,  p.  198;  Little  : 
The  Far  East ,  p.  112;  Kingsmill  :  ibid.,  quotation. 

KANSU,  "Q*  H|,  the  most  north-western  province 
of  China,  the  third  in  point  of  size,  having  an  area 
of  125,483  sq.  miles,  with  a  population  of  10,386,000. 
The  name  is  derived  from  two  of  its  principal  cities, 
Kanchou  and  Suchow.  Till  the  Republic  it  was 
ruled  together  with  Shensi  by  a  Viceroy,  the  two 
provinces  being  known  as  Shen-kan.  Till  1882  the 
whole  of  Hsinchiang  was  included  in  Kansu.  Its 
literary  name  is  Lung  {Sfl*. 

The  province  is  mountainous,  especially  to  the 
N.W.,  where  the  eastern  extension  of  the  K‘un-lun 
mountains  rises  to  20,000  feet.  The  chief  range  is 
the  Then  shan  |lj  •  The  peculiar  shape  of  the 
province  in  the  north-west  is  due  to  its  lying  between 
the  Alashan  and  Mongolian  desert  on  the  north, 
and  the  high  table-land  of  Tibet  on  the  south  : 
this  narrow  strip  is  the  gateway  to  Central  Asia. 

The  Yellow  River  runs  right  across  Kansu;  it 
is  not  navigable,  but  with  its  tributaries  it  enables 
the  plains  to  be  irrigated  and  thus  enriches  the 
province.  Lanchou,  with  half  a  million  inhabitants, 
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is  the  capital.  There  are  Mongols  and  Tanguts  in 
the  province  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
is  Mohammedan.  The  great  Mohammedan  rebellion 
(1861-78)  and  the  massacres  by  which  it  was  sup¬ 
pressed,  account  for  the  present  thinness  of  the 
population. 

KAN  WANG,  Hf,  shield  'prince ,  cousin  of  j 
the  T‘ien  Wang,  leader  of  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebellion. 
He  joined  in  1859  and  was  made  Prince  and  Prime 
Minister.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability.  He  was 
executed  after  the  fall  of  Nanking  in  1864.  See 
T‘ai  P‘ing  Rebellion. 

KAN  YING,  tf  5^,  one  of  the  officers  used  by 
Pan  CiTao  in  his  great  campaign  in  Central  Asia. 
In.  a.d.  97  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Ta  Tshn, 
that  is,  to  Syria  as  a  province  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  purpose  of  the  expedition  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  He  reached  Thao-chih  a  country  on 

the  Persian  Gulf,  but  there  he  heard  such  an 
account  of  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  sea 
journey  that  he  ga,ve  it  up  and  retraced  his  steps. 

Giles  :  Biographical  Dictionary ;  Yu-le  : 
Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither. 

KAN  YSNG  PiEN  Hf,  The  Booh  of 
Rewards  and  Punishments ,  a  Taoist  work  but  often 
in  a  Buddhist  dress,  attributed,  though  with  little 
certainty,  to  the  Sung  dynasty.  It  is  a  very  popular 
book  and  large  quantities  are  distributed  gratuit¬ 
ously.  A  short  sketch  of  its  contents  is  given  in 
Giles’  Chinese  TAterature ,  and  a  full  translation 
will  be  found  in  Doolittle’s  Vocabulary. 

KAOLIANG,  ,9j  !$*  hao  tian9  ‘high  grain,’ 
Sorghum  vulgare,  the  staple  grain  of  Manchuria, 
also  largely  grown  in  many  parts  of  China  north  of 
the  Yangtze,  taking  the  place  which  rice  occupies 
in  the  south.  Sown  in  April,  it  grows  to  a  height 
of  8  or  10  feet  by  September,  when  it  is  harvested. 
Its  uses  are  manifold.  Besides  furnishing  the  greater 
portion  of  the  daily  food,  in  the  form  of  a  palatable 
porridge,  it  supplies  an  alcoholic  drink,  thatching 
for  houses  and  barns,  matting  for  summer  sheds 
and  winter  floors,  and  for  packing,  fencing,  bridging 
and  house-building,  and  fuel  where  coal  or  wood 
is  too  dear.  Brooms  are  largely  made  from  this 
“  broom-corn.”  No  jiart  of  the  plant  is  wasted. 
Eight  pounds  of  seed  are  sufficient  for  an  acre, 
which  yields  in  good  years  over  half  a  ton  of  grain. 
The  green  blades  are  gathered  before  the  grain  is 
fully  ripe  and  stored  for  winter  cattle-fodder,  and 
the  roots  are  pulled  up  and  used  for  fuel. 

Kaoliang  is,  however,  a  bad  crop,  as  it  requires 
much  from  the  soil  and  gives  nothing  in  return. 

According  to  King  the  yield  per  acre  of  kao¬ 
liang  fuel  in  Shantung  is  5,600  lbs.,  worth  about  $10, 
and  of  grain  48  bushels.  (pp.  158,  255).  In 
Manchuria  35  bushels  of  60  lbs.  weight  is  an 


ordinary  crop.  In  all  such  calculations  it  is  import¬ 
ant  to  be  sure  of  the  size  of  the  mou  quoted. 

Hosie  :  Manchuria,  pp.  176,  359;  King: 

Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries. 

KAO  LIN,  ^  4^  hao  ling,  high  ridge.  A  kind 
of  earth  consisting  of  the  rotted  felspar  of  dis¬ 
integrated  granite,  found  in  Kiangsi,  near  Santuao 
(Fukien),  etc.  See  Chinaware. 

KAO  iZU  a  philosopher  contemporary 

with  Mencius,  who  has  not  left  any  writings  of  his 
own,  but  is  known  to  us  by  his  disputations  with 
the  latter  concerning  human  nature.  He  denied 
freewill.  Mencius  :  Booh  XI,  etc. 

KAP1  LAVASTU,  near  which  is  the  birthplace 
of  S’akyamuni,  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Nepaul 
Terai.  Its  ruins  were  visited  by  Hsuan  Tsang, 
who  places  them  N.W.  of  Gorukpoor  (lat.  26°  46‘ 
N.  and  long.  83°  19‘  E.). 

KAPOK,  the  product  of  Eriodendron  anfract- 
uosum,  the  cotton  tree,  which  flourishes  in  the  two 
Kuang  provinces. 

KARA  KTTAI,  or  Black  K’itai,  an  important 
though  short-lived  empire  of  Central  Asia  before 
the  coming  of  Chenc-his  Khan.  It  had  more  or  less 
authority  from  the  Caspian  to  the  borders  of  China. 
The  empire  was  named  K’itai  as  being  founded  by  a 
member  of  the  imperial  family  of  the  K’itan  or 
Liao  dynasty,  escaped  from  China  when  that  dynasty 
was  overthrown  by  the  Golden  Tartars  (Chin 
dynasty).  The  term  ‘black’  was  added  by  Moham¬ 
medan  authors  either  as  implying  inferiority  to  the 
original  K’itai  or  because  the  K’itai  were  infidels. 
To  the  Chinese  the  empire  was  known  as  the  Hsi 
Liao  or  Western  Liao,  and  it  lasted  from  1125  to 
1212,  when  it  was  overthrown  bv  Chenghis  Khan. 
See  K’itans. 

The  rulers  were  as  follows  : — 

Dyn,  Title  Acession  Reign  Title  Adopted 


Te  Tsung 

1125  $£jg 

Yen  Ch‘ing 

1125 

f|@  K‘ang  Kuo 

1126 

KanT‘ien  Hou  1136 

Hsien  Chhng 

1136 

DA* 

Jen  Tsung 

U42  mm 

Shao  Hsing 

1142 

7VX 

Ch‘eng  Then 

1154  HtfM 

Ch‘ung  Fu 

115-1 

JIM 

Huang  Te 

)) 

MM 

Ch‘ung  Te 

)> 

Mo  Chu 

1168  xm 

Then  Hsi 

1168 

Howorth  :  The  Northern  Frontagers  of  China, 
Journal,  R.A.S.,  1875  et  seq. 


KARA  K 0 R  U  M ,  Marco  Polo’s  Caracoron,  a 
Mongol  name  meaning  ‘The  Black  Camp.’  It  was 
founded,  according  to  Chinese  historians,  in  the 
8th  century,  and  was  on  the  upper  Orkhon  river, 
south-west  from  Urga.  It  was  chosen  by  Chenghis 
Khan  as  his  capital. 

KARA  MOUREN,  blade  river,  the  Mongol 
name  for  the  Yellow  River  and  for  the  Amur.  See 
Car  amor  an. 
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KASHGAR,  Shu  fu  hsien ,  known  in 

early  Chinese  writings  by  many  names,  an  important 
town  in  Eastern  Turkestan  or  Sinkiang,  situated  in 
the  north-west  of  the  Tarim  basin.  It  has  given 
its  name  to  the  whole  region,  which  is  often  called 
Kashgaria.  It  is  on  the  Great  South  Road  (Then 
shan  nan  lu)  and  is  an  important  commercial  centre, 
the  trade  being  principally  with  Russian  Turkestan. 
The  population  is  between  60,000  and  70,000. 

It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Han  annals,  when 
Chang  ChTen  opened  up  the  west,  and  Kashgar 
became  a  Chinese  protected  State.  Pan  Ch‘ao  also 
took  it.  Buddhism  was  introduced  probably  in  the 
second  century,  a.d.  Fa  Hsien  visited  it  in  400, 
and  Hsuan  Tsang  about  643. 

The  relics  there  unearthed  by  Stein  are  com¬ 
paratively  few,  probably  because  it  was,  by  its 
position,  early  exposed  to  the  zeal  of  Moham¬ 
medanism. 

Lansdell  :  Chinese  Central  Asia ;  Kuropatkin  : 
Cash  (/aria,  Calcutta,  1382. 

KASHGARIA.  See  Turkestan. 

K ASHING,  Mm  Chia  hsing ,  in  Chekiang,  is 
50  miles  from  Shanghai  on  the  Shanghai-Hangchow- 
Ningpo  Railway.  It  is  a  sub-station  of  the  Hang¬ 
chow  Customs  and  was  opened  in  1896.  •  The  city 
was  severely  handled  by  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels.  It 
is  famous  for  its  gauzes  and  silk  neckties. 

KENG  CHIH  T‘U,  fffi®,  (Illustrations  of 
Husbandry  and  Weaving).  An  album  of  forty-five 
wood  engravings  with  verses,  published  in  1696  by 
commafid  of  K‘ang  Hsi.  Wylie  first  pointed  out 
that  a  work  with  the  same  title  had  appeared  in  1210. 
In  the  later  book  Hlrth  recognized  a  tendency  to 
use  the  rules  of  perspective,  probably  learned  from 
Jesuit  painters  at  Court.  The  earlier  work  is  lost, 
but  Laufer,  discovered  a  Japanese  reprint  of  1462, 
and  a  very  interesting  comparison  can  therefore  be 
made  of  the  Sung  drawings  and  the  re-drawn 
pictures  of  the  K£ang  Hsi  edition.  In  1739 
ChTen  Lung  ordered  a  new  edition  to  be  prepared, 
in  which  the  earliest  poetry  is  omitted  and  new 
matter,  both  verse  and  prose,  is  added. 

The  work  has  been  reproduced  in  German  by 
Otto  Fkanke,  [King  tschi  Vu,  Acherbau  und 
Heidengewinnung  in  China,  Hamburg,  1913),  with 
full  notes  and  explanations,  and  with  both  the  older 
and  the  newer  illustrations. 

KENNEDY,  ARTHUR  EDWARD,  (k.c.m.g., 
c.b.),  was  Governor  of  Hongkong  from  April  16, 
1872,  to  March  1,  1877.  He  had  little  diplomatic 
business  with  foreign  countries,  and  the  one 
troublesome  and  important  diplomatic  matter  with 
the  Chinese  Government, — the  Customs  Blockade,— 
was  discussed  exclusively  with  Downing  Street. 
During  his  rule  the  various  departments  of  the 
Civil  Service  were  improved,  and  great  attention 


was  given  to  legislative  measures.  The  revenue  of 
the  Colony  was  at  a  standstill,  and  few  public  works 
were  carried  out.  There  was  a  marked  decrease 
in  crime,  including  piracy.  The  currency  question 
caused  a  good  deal  of  discussion ;  it  was  at  this 
time  that  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  first 
issued  one-dollar  notes.  In  response  to  local  appeal 
the  Admiralty  began  a  new  survey  of  the  coast 
from  Hongkong  to  Woosung.  Emigration  was 
legislated  on,  and  efforts  were  made  to  keep  the 
colony  clear  of  the  dishonour  which  was  due  to 
Macao  for  its  infamous  coolie  trade.  The  Customs 
Blockade  of  Hongkong  continued  to  irritate.  One 
result  of  the  blockade,  however,  was  to  cause 
Chinese  merchants  to  discard  junks  for  foreign 
steamers.  An  attempt  was  later  made  to  oust 
foreign  by  Chinese  steamers ;  the  China  Merchants 
Steam  Navigation  Company  (y.r.)  originated  at 
this  time  and  with  this  object. 

Sir  Arthur  very  much  encouraged  intercourse 
with  the  Chinese,  asking  them  to  social  gatherings, 
etc.,  at  Government  House,  and  inviting  them  to 
bring  their  petitions  and  grievances  direct  to  him. 
Some  years  of  experience  changed  his  views  as  to 
this  method,  and  his  practice. 

Great  progress  was  made  in  educational  work 
in  his  day,  both  secular  and  religious. 

The  memory  he  left  in  the  Colony  was  pleasant, 
though  he  had  done  less  work  than  some  former 
Governors ;  and  when  he  died  some  six.  years  later 
(June  3,  1883),  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  honour- 
in  the  Public  Gardens. 

Eitel  :  Europe  in  China. 

K  ERA  ITS,  formerly  an  important  tribe  of 
northern  Mongolia,  whose  place  of  abode  cannot 
however  at  present  be  fixed  with  any  exactitude. 
Prince  and  people  became  Christian  early  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  all  later  references  in  history 
regard  them  as  Christian..  In  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century  it  wras  to  a  Kerait  prince  that 
the  legend  of  Prester  John  -was  applied.  Kerait 
Christians  played  a  great  part  in  the  Yuan  dynasty. 
The  mother  of  Mangu  and  of  Khitbtlai  was  a 
Kerait  princess. 

Pelltot  :  Chretiens  d’Asie  cent rale,  etc., 
T£oung-pao,  1914. 

KERR  REFUGE  FOR  THE  INSANE,  was 

opened  in  Canton  in  1898,  through  the  exertions  of 
Dr.  J.  C.  Kerr  of  the  A.  P.  Mission  (died  1901). 
As  early  as  1872,  Dr.  Kerr  brought  forward  the 
matter  of  establishing  such  a  Refuge,  but  the  effort 
failed  for  lack  of  funds.  The  Missionary  Con¬ 
ference  of  1890  gave  its  approval  to  the  project,  and 
in  1892,  Dr.  Kerr  himself  presented  the  site  to  the 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  scheme.  The  buildings, 
put  up  in  1897,  with  accommodation  for  fifty 
patients,  were  given  anonymously. 
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In  July,  1917,  three  resident  physicians  are 
reported  as  connected  with  this  Institution,  the  only, 
one  of  the  kind  in  China. 

KERSHAW,  J.  G.  a  resident  in  the  South, 
who  collected  butterflies  during  seven  years  and 
described  them  in  The  Butterflies  of  Hongkong; 
(Kelly  and  Walsh,  1907). 

K  ES  H  E  N .  See  Kishen. 

KETT FILER,  CLEMENT  AUGUST,  Baron 
von,  was  born  at  Potsdam,  November  22,  1853.  He 
chose  a  military  life  for  a  time,  then  entered  the 
consular  service,  and  was  sent  as  interpreter  to 
Peking  and  to  Canton.  After  being  secretary  to 
the  Embassy  to  Mexico  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Baron  von  Heyking  as  minister-plenipotentiary  at 
Peking,  July  15,  1899.  He  was  assassinated  by  a 
Chinese  soldier  who  shot  him  as  he  went  to  the 
Tsung-li  Yamen,  June  20,  1900.  A  memorial  arch 
has  been  erected  on  the  spot  where  he  was  killed, 
in  the  Ha-ta-men  Street.  It  has  inscriptions  in 
Chinese,  German  and  Latin,  expressing  the 
Emperor’s  regret  for  the  outrage.  See  Boxerism. 

KEYING.  See  Kiying. 

KHAKHAN.  See  Qagan. 

KHALKA,  a  Mongol  tribe.  See  Mongolia. 

KHAMBALU.  The  Mongol  name  for  the 
Tartar  City  in  Peking.  See  Khanbalig. 

K  H  A  M  I  L.  See  Hand. 

KHAN,  pj  iT ,  a  Mongolian  term  for  ‘prince.’ 
See  Kaon. 

KHAN  BA  LIU,  ‘the  city  of  the  Khan.’  Other 
spellings  of  the  name  are  Khanbalig,  Khanbalik, 
Cambaluc,  Cambalu,  etc.  The  capital  of  the  Yuan 
dynasty.  The  Mongol  capital  was  Karakorum 
( q.v .).  Khubilai,  the  fifth  Great  Khan  and 
the  first  of  them  to  rule  China,  moved  the  capital 
to  Yen  ching  (near  Peking),  the  Chin  ^  dynasty 
capital.  The  Chin  Tartars  had  driven  the  Chinese 
Sung  dynasty  to  Hangchow,  and  the  Mongols 
founded  <the  Yuan  dynasty  on  the  ruins  of  both 
Sung  and  Chin.  In  1267,  Khubilai  built  Khanbaliq 
to  the  north-east  of  Yen  ching.  The  Ming  dynasty, 
after  some  years  at  Nanking,  removed  to  the  Chin 
and  Yuan  capitals,  and  the  new  designation  of 
Peking  arose.  A  description  of  Khanbaliq  with 
its  twelve  gates  and  other  glories  will  be  found  in 
Marco  Polo. 

KHITANS.  See  K’itans. 

KHOKAND,  also  called  Farghanah,  Fergana, 
etc.,  a  city  on  the  Syr  Darya  in  the  south  of 
Russian  Turkestan,  and  capital  of  the  district 
Fergana.  Schuyler  states  that  the  town  is  quite 
modern,  having  been  built  a  hundred  years  ago.  j 


The  district  -was  known  to  the  Chinese  in  ancient 
times.  See  Chang  Ch‘ien. 

KHOTAN,  called  by  the  Chinese  Yu-t'ien  *J*  HU’ 
etc:.,  the  principal  city  in  the  south  of  the  Tarim 
valley.  It  was  founded  by  colonists  from  the  two 
directions  of  India  and  China,  but  some  Iranian 
influence  was  also  present. 

After  Chang  ChTen’s  mission,  Khotan  sent  an 
embassy  to  China.  Pan  Ch'ao  conquered  it  again. 
Fa  Hsien  visited  it  in  400,  and  speaks  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  monks.  After  troubled  centuries 
during.  China’s  weak  period  Khotan  was  included 
by  T‘ang  in  the  Four  Garrisons.  The  T‘ang  annals 
speak  of  Zoroastrians  there.  Hsuan  Tsang  visited 
the  place  in  644.  Till  the  end  of  the  eighth  century 
Chinese  political  influence  remained  potent,  but  then 
Tibet  ended  it,  and  Chinese  annals  are  silent  about 
Kho  tan  for  a  century  and  a  half.  Then  embassies 
were  sent,  probably  seeking  help  against  the  Moham¬ 
medans,  who,  however,  conquered  the  district  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  Indians  who  helped 
to  found  Khotan  in  Asoka’s  reign  were  not 
Buddhists.  The  introduction  of  Buddhism  is 
definitely  stated  to  have  been  from  Kashmir, 
404  years  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha,  when 
Vairocana,  an  incarnation  of  Manjus’ri,  brought 
both  Mahayanism  and  a  new  language. 

It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Khotan  that 
Stein  has  carried  out  his  remarkably  fruitful 
researches.  Stein  :  Ancient  Khotan. 

K  H  U  B  D  A  N .  See  K hum clan. 

KHUBILAI  KHAN,  was  the  grandson 

of  Chenghis  Khan  and  was  born  iu  1215.  His 
brother  Mangu  entrusted  him  with  the  management 
of  his  Chinese  provinces,  and  it  was  while  proceeding 
with  the  conquest  of  China  that  Khubilai  took  the 
throne  on  his  brother’s  death.  With  Bayan  as  his 
general,  he  pressed  on  the  Sung  empire  till  in  1276 
Hangchow  surrendered.  Peking  had  already  from 
1264  been  his  capital,  and  the  title  ‘Yuan’  for  his 
dynasty  was  fixed  in  1271. 

He  sent  expeditions  to  Japan,  Burma,  Annam, 
etc.,  but  they  were  none  of  them  successful  :  that 
to  Japan  ended  in  disaster.  The  Mongol  writing 
was  formed  at  his  orders  (see  Basch'pa ) ;  the 
Imperial  Academy  was  opened  in  1287 ;  the  Calendar 
revised  in  1280 ;  and  paper  money  was  brought  into 
use  in  1285.  He  sent  an  expedition  to  explore  the 
source  of  the  Yellow  River,  and  he  made  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Grand  Canal, — isome  600 
miles.  Marco  Polo  reached  his  court  in  1274. 

Khubilai  was  an  ardent  Buddhist,  but  he 
tolerated  all  religions  except  Taoism.  He  died  in 
1294,  and  was  buried  north  of  the  Gobi  with  no 
monument.  He  was  canonized  as  Shih  Tsu.  1ft  M- 
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KHUMDAN,  a  name  found  under  the  form 
Khubdan,  in  the  description  of  Taugas  {q.v.)  by 
Theofhyl actus.  It  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  prove 
that  Taugas  is  China,  for  it  is  the  name  by  which 
Ch/ang-an  the  modern  Hsi-an  fu  was 

known  to  the  Turkish  and  West  Asiatic  nations, 
and  it  occurs  repeatedly  on  the  H,si-an  fu  Nestorian 
tablet  in  the  Syriac  part  of  the  inscription. 
Pauthier  regarded  it  as  a  transcription  of  the 
name  CITang-an ;  Neumann  took  it  as  representing 
Kung-tien  ig“  the  palace  or  court ;  but  Yule 
(quoting  Hartmann  in  Diet,  de  DIslam,  art. 
Chine,),  says  it  is  Khamdan  or  Khan  Pang’,  the 
Emperor’s  Hall,  that  is,  Ch‘ang-an  or  Hsi-an  fu. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither ,  vol.  i, 
p.  31,  (1915). 

K5AKHTA,  TREATY  OF,  also  known  as  the 
Treaty  of  the  Frontier,  a  treaty  between  Russia 
and  China,  waisi  signed  at  the  Chinese  frontier, 
near  Kiakhta,  on  October  21,  1727,  as  the  result  of 
Sava  Vladislavitcii’s  embassy.  It  settled  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  empires,  fixed  the  number 
of  merchants  to  be  admitted  to  Peking  at  two 
hundred  every  two  years,  opened  trading-marts  at 
Kiaktou,  Selingga  and  Nertchinsk;  a  church  was 
built  in  Peking,  freedom  of  worship  allowed,  and 
four  priests  with  six  students  of  the  language 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  capital,  etc.  The  Article 
relating  to  Frontier  offences  was  altered  by  a 
supplementary  treaty,  October  18,  1768. 

See  Russian  relations  with  China. 

Hertslet  :  Treaties. 

K  IAN  G  NAN,- the  name  of  a  province  in  the 
Ming  period.  In  the  Manchu  dynasty  it  was  divided 
into  the  present  two  provinces  of  Kiangsu  and 
Anhui.  See  Kiangsi. 

KIANGSL  Before  the  Sung  dynasty  the 
country  from  Kueichou  to  the  sea,  all  south  of  the 
Yangtze  and  north  of  the  Canton  province,  was 
one  enormous  tao  ^  or  Circuit  called  Chiang  nan 
or  South  of  the  river.  In  the  Sung  dynasty 
this  was  divided  into  six  Lu  {?£,  of  which  two 
retained  the  names  of  Chiang-nan  east  and  Chiang- 
nan  west.  Chiang-nan  tung  and  Chiang-nan  hsi 
became  shortened  afterwards  into  Chiangnan  and 
Chianghsi  (or  Kiangsi),  a  name  which,  without  this 
historical  explanation  is  quite  inappropriate,  as  it 
means  West  of  the  River. 

The  province  of  Kiangsi  has  an  area  of 
69,498  sq.  miles,  and  a  population  of  26,532,000. 
It  has  Anhui  and  Hupei  on  the  north,  Hunan  on 
the  west,  Kuangtung  on  the  south  and  Fukien  and 
Chekiang  on  the  east.  Most  of  the  province  is 
hilly,  though  the  hills  do  not  rise  beyond  3,200  ft. 
except  on  the  Fukien  border.  In  the  north  there 
is  low  ground,  associated  with  the  Po-yang  lake 
>[q.v.).  Its  chief  river  is  the  Kan  chiang  Iff  7X 


which  passes  right  from  the  southern  boundary  to 
the  Po-yang  lake,  and  so  discharges  into  the  Yang¬ 
tze,  which  just  touches  the  northern  boundary. 
The  great  road  called  the  Ambassadors’  Road  {q.v.) 
runs  up  the  Kan  kiang  valley,  then  crosses  the 
Mei-ling  pass  (q.v.)  into  Kuangtung. 

The  capital  is  Nan-clFang  fu  the 

population  of  which  is  300,000.  Ching-te  chen  ( q.v .), 
celebrated  for  porcelain,  is  in  Kiangsi,  and  another 
well-known  place  in  the  province  is  Killing  [q.v.). 
There  is  one  treaty  port,  Kiukiang,  ( q.v .). 

KIANGSU,  ft  HI,  almost  the  smallest  but  also 
almost  the  most  thickly  populated  of  the  Eighteen 
Provinces.  Its  area  is  38,610  sq.  miles  and  its 
population  close  on  24,000,000.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  two  cities  Kiangning  (Nanking)  and  Soo- 
chow.  It  has  Shantung  on  the  north,  Honan  and 
Anhui  on  the  west,  Chekiang  on  the  south,  and  the 
Yellow  Sea  to  the  east.  The  whole  province  is  an 
alluvial  plain,  with  very  few  hills.  It  has  several 
large  lakes,  the  chief  being  the  T‘ai  hu  $JJ  in  the 
south  and  the  Hung  tse  in  the  north.  It 

includes  the  lowest  portion  of  the  Yangtze  and  lias 
no  other  important  rivers,  but  its  canals,  especially 
in  the  south,  are  innumerable.  The  most  fertile  part 
of  the  province  lies  south  of  the  Yangtze. 

Nanking  {q.v.)  is  the  capital,  and  Soochow  is 
equally  important  and  famous.  Other  large  towns 
are  Wusih  (200,000  inhabitants),  Sungkiang  (50,000), 
Chenkiang  (Chinkiang),  Shanghai,  Yangchow  and 
TVingkiang  p‘u.  Some  of  these  are  described 
separately.  There  are  five  ports  open  to  foreign 
trade;  Shanghai,  Nanking,  Chinkiang,  Soochow  and 
Woosung. 

At  one  time  Kiangsu  and  Anhui  were  one 
province,  with  the  name  Kiangnan.  (See  Kiangsi ). 
The  literary  name  of  Kiangsu  is  Wu 

KIANG,  TWO.  See  Liang  Kiang. 

K1A0CH0W  (Chiao  chou),  a  city  of 

Shantung  on  Chiao-chou  Bay  in  the  south  of  the 
province.  It  was  formerly  of  importance  for  trade, 
but  the  harbour  has  been  allowed  to  silt  up.  ■ 

When  the  Germans  took  Tsingtao  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Bay  the  name  Kiaochow  was  often  used  for 
the  territory,  and  appeared  for  instance  on  their 
postage  stamps ;  though  the  city  of  Kiaochow  was 
well  outside  their  sphere  of  authority.  See  Tsingtau. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  6,002,671  18,896,318 

Net  Chinese  „  874,934  5,032,322 

Exports  .  6,318,642  22,934,187 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  13,196,247  46,862,827 

KIDD,  SAMUEL,  born  near  Hull  in  England 
in  1799,  reached  Malacca  as  an  agent  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  November  1824,  Three  years 
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later  he  was  made  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Collie 
in  1828  he  succeeded  as  Principal.  In  1832  his 
health  obliged  him  to  return  to  England,  and  he 
was  never  well  enough  to  be  sent  out  again.  After 
three  years  of  pastoral  work  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Chinese  Language  and  Literature  in 
University  College,  London,  in  1837.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  for  five  yeans,  and  before  it  was  renewed 
he  died,  in  June,  1843. 

Besides  works  in  Chinese  he  wrote  critical 
notices  of  Dr.  Morrison’ s  books,  inserted  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Memoirs  of  Morrison;  and  the 
work  by  which  his  name  is  best  known,  China, 
or  Illustrations  of  the  Symbols,  Philosophy  . 
of  the  Chinese,  London  1841. 

Wylie  :  Memorials  of  Protestant  Missionaries 
to  the  Chinese. 

KIDNAPPING.  The  term  has  been  much  used 
in  accounts  of  the  First  War,  when  the  waylaying 
or  enticing  away  of  British  soldiers  or  sailors  was 
the  only  way  for  the  Chinese  to  get  any  victory. 
Large  numbers  were  thus  kidnapped  and  put  to 
death  by  the  officials  during  the  British  occupation 
of  Chusan.  (See  Davies  :  China  during  the  War). 

Besides  this  special  use  of  the  term,  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  employed  for  the  crime  which  is  very  common 
in  China  of  carrying  off  young  children  either  to 
hold  for  ransom,  or  to  sell  into  slavery.  A  Chinese 
Anti-Kidnapping  Society  haa  existed  for  some  years 
in  Shanghai,  and  has  done  good  work,  first  in 
rescuing  kidnapped  children,  then  in  caring  for 
them,  teaching  them  trades,  etc. 

K1ELER  MISSION. 

Headquarters  :  Kiel,  Germany. 

Entered  China,  1897. 

Works  in  Canton  Province  in  Pakhoi  and  Lim- 
chou  fu,  with  three  foreign  missionaries  in  1917. 

KIKUNGSHAN.  See  Chi  Kung  Shan. 

K  ‘  I  L I  N ,  J$| .  See  Ch‘i  lin. 

KIN  DYNASTY.  See  Chin. 

KING.  See  Imperial  titles. 

KINGFISHERS.  See  Aniso dactyl i. 

K  S  NS  AY,  an  old  name  for  the  modern  Hang¬ 
chow,  found  in  Marco  Polo.  It  is  simply  the 
Chinese  Ching  shih  jfWrJj,  ‘the  capital’,  being  the 
Southern  Sung  capital  from  1127.  Its  name  was 
then  Lin-an  The  form  Quinsay  is  also 

found. 

KIN  TAN  CHI  AO,  ^^9-  He  Chin  tan  chiao  the 
Religion  of  the  Elixir  of  Gold,  or  of  the  Pill  of 
Immortality,  shows  by  its  name  its  Taoist  origin, 
for  as  early  as  the  third  century  b.c.  the  Taoist 
alchemists  pretended  to  have  discovered  a  magic 
compound  which  could  turn  baser  metals  to  gold 


and  confer  immortality.  It  has  also  been  known 
as  the  SsuclTuan  Society  since  1814,  when  sedition 
was  discovered  and  punished  among  its  members  in 
that  province.  The  sect  is  said  to  date  from  the 
T‘ang  dynasty,  and  to  be  the  most  numerous  in 
all  north  and  west  China,  and  to  include  large 
numbers  of  earnest  seekers  after  truth.  In  1891, 
15,000  members  were  massacred  by  the  Government 
on  a  charge  of  sedition,  but  the  Society,  though 
often  compelled  to  unite  its  members  for  self- 
defence,  was  not  of  political  origin.  A  suggestion 
that  Nestorian  influence  may  be  traced  in  some  of 
its  doctrines  is  found  in  the  China  Mission  Hand¬ 
book  (1896).  See  Secret  Sects. 

KIRCH  ER,  ATHANASIUS,  a  Jesuit  and 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  the  Society  has 
produced.  He  was  born  at  Ghyzen  in  Italy  in 
1602,  and  after  entering  the  Order  he  worked  at 
Wurzburg,  at  Avignon  and  then  in  Rome,  where 
he  died  in  1680.  He  wrote  many  books,  among 
them  China  monumentis  qua  sacris  qua  profanis 
nee  non  vciriis  naturae  et  artis  spectaculis, 
aliarumque  rerum  memorabilium  argumentis 
Ulus  tr  at  a ;  first  printed  in  Amsterdam  in  1667.  It 
is  generally  referred  to  as  China  Illustrata,  or  in 
its  French  translation,  La  Chine  Illustree. 

KIRIN,  flf  ;jyfc  chi  lin,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  is  in  Lat.  N.  43°  49‘ ;  Long.  E. 
126°  46‘  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sungari,  which 
rises  in  the  mountainous  regions  on  the  south-east. 
Its  existence  as  a  town  of  any  importance  dates 
from  about  1650,  when  docks  were  established  there, 
and  the  forests  began  to  be  exploited  for  ship¬ 
building.  It  was  made  a  department  in  1726,  a  fu 
in  1880,  and  was  opened  by  the  Komura  treaty  of 
1905,  as  a  “self-opened  mart.”  The  trade  is  chiefly 
in  timber  and  its  manufactures  (coffins,  furniture, 
carts,  junks,  etc.),  and  tobacco  and  bean  oil. 

KISHEN,  chli  shan,  a  Manchu,  brought 

up  at  the  Court  and  of  handsome  appearance, 
insinuating  manners  and  great  ability,  a  personal 
friend  of  the  Emperor  Tao  Kuang. 

In  the  First  War  with  China,  when  the  British 
fleet  was  at  Taku  in  1840,  Kishen  was  Viceroy  of 
Chihli  and  was  commissioned  to  treat  with  the 
enemy.  He  and  Captain  Elliot  met  on  August  30, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  negotiations  should  be 
taken  up  at  Canton,  the  Chinese  idea  being,  of 
course,  simply  to  remove  the  foreigner  as  far  from 
Peking  as  possible.  Kishen  was  appointed  High 
Commissioner  in  Kuangtung  in  place  of  Lin,  who 
became  Viceroy  there.  He  was  in  favour  of  con¬ 
ciliation  and  procrastination,  but  Lin  led  a  party 
in  favour  of  war.  The  cession  of  Hongkong  was  a 
difficulty  which  caused  negotiations  to  be  broken 
off  once,  but  it  was  agreed  to  by  a  Convention  of 
January  A0,  1841,  The  Convention  was  disavowed 
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by  both  Governments ;  Kishen  was  degraded  and 
left  Canton  in  chains  on  March  12 ;  his  property, 
which  has  been  estimated  at  the  value  of  ten  millions 
sterling,  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
death. 

However,  later  on  in  the  same  year  he  was  sent 
again  to  see  what  he  could  do  to  placate  the 
foreigner ;  but  English  and  Chinese  alike  showed 
contempt  for  him,  and  in  May,  1842,  his  sentence 
having  been  commuted,  he  was  banished  to  the 
Amur. 

The  terms  of  the  Nanking  Treaty,  however, 
so  much  harder  than  his  Convention,  were  his 
justification,  and  he  was  sent  as  Resident  to  Lhasa. 

Abbe  Hue  found  him  there  and  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  him.  It  was  by  him  that  the  two 
missionaries  Hue  and  Gabet  were  expelled  from 
Tibet.  They  state  that  he  was  afterwards  Viceroy 
in  SsuchTian. 

Davies  :  China  during  the  War ;  Hue  :  Travels 
in  Tartary,  Thibet  and  China,  vol.  ii. 

K‘  1TAI  or  Khifiai,  a  corruption  of  Khtan  (q.v.). 
Also  given  as  plural  of  Khtan  in  Mongol. 

K‘ITANS  or  Khitans,  Eastern  Tartars, 
were  a  Tungusic  people  ;  the  name  survives  in  Cathay 
and  the  Russian  Kitai.  Their  home  for  centuries 
was  east  of  the  Khingan  Mountains  and  north  of 
the  river  Sira.  They  were  subject  sometimes  to  the 
Khakans  of  the  Turks  and  sometimes  to  the  Chinese 
Emperor ;  but  early  in  the  tenth  century  A-pao-chi, 
a  chief  of  one  of  their  tribes,  united  the  whole 
people  under  himself  and  then  subjugated  the 
adjoining  nations  from  the  Korean  Sea  to  the  Altai. 
The  ruler  of  the  Later  Chin  in  return  for 

help  received  from  the  son  of  this  conqueror  gave 
him  a  large  piece  of  Northern  China,  and  engaged 
to  pay  him  annual  tribute  and  to  acknowledge  his 
supremacy.  The  next  Chinese  ruler  not  liking  these 
terms,  the  Khtans  overran  all  the  country  north  of 
the  Yellow  River,  and  established  the  Liao  j|| 
Dynasty.  The  capital  was  at  first  Liao-yang,  but 
it  was  moved  to  Peking.  When  their  power  was 
broken  after  two  centuries  of  rule,  they  went  west 
to  Kashgaria,  and  there  founded  the  new  dynasty 
called  Western  Liao  or  Kara  K‘itai  (Karakhitai), 
{q-v.)  black  ICitans. 

The  first  ruler  of  the  Western  Liao  is  said  to 
have  invented  for  himself  the  title  Gurkhan.  The 

rulers  of  the  Liao  dynasty  were  as  follows ; 

Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 

A.D.  A.D. 

X  IS  T‘ai  Tsu  907  ftjjjfjf  Shen  Ts‘e  916 

T‘ien  Tsan  922 

^Cgft  Then  Hsien  925 

X  %  T‘ai  Tsung  927  Then  Hsien  925 

Hui  T‘ung  937 

ftfn]  Ta  T‘ung  946 


Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 

A.D. 

A.D. 

Shih  Tsung 

947  Then  Lu 

947 

Mu  Tsung 

951  mm  Ying  Li 

951 

jp;  Ching  Tsung 

968  Pao  Ning 

968 

$£2fk  Chfien  Heng 

978 

Ig.  ^  Sheng  Tsung 

983  T£ung  Ho 

983 

K‘ai  T‘ai 

1012 

T‘ai  P‘ing 

1020 

Hsing  Tsung 

1031  ^'jpg  Ching  Fu 

1031 

HIS  Ch‘ung  Hsi 

1032 

ii;  Tao  Tsung 

1055  CiTing  Ning 

1055 

Hsien  Yung 

1066 

TcH  Ta  K‘ang 

1074 

Ta  An 

1083 

lilil  Shou  Lung 

1092 

j]ij£  T£ien  Tsu 

1101  CITien  T‘ung 

1101 

Then  Chhng 

1110 

f&A  Pao  Ta 

1119 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither,  vol.  i, 
p.  146. 


KITCHEN  GOD,  THE,  gg  fT  Tsao  chiin,  also 
known  as  hi  C\t  ssu  ming  tsao  chiin,  etc. 

Dope  has  gathered  over  twenty  different  accounts 
of  his  origin  from  Chinese  books,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  unknown.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  his  worship  dales  from 
Wu  Ti,  a  devotee  of  Taoism,  and  was  in  connexion 
with  alchemy,  in  b.c.  133.  His  picture  is  stuck  up 
near  the  cooking-stove  in  every  home ;  his  chief 
duty  is  to  apportion  to  each  member  of  the  family 
the  length  of  their  days ;  he  also  bestows  wealth  or 
poverty,  and  he  notes  and  reports  to  heaven  all  the 
goodl  and  bad  of  the  household.  Besides  more 
frequent  reports,  he  gives  an  annual  one  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  when  it  is  the  universal  custom  to  burn 
the  picture,  putting  a  new  one  up  after  the  New 
Year. 

Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  etc., 
tome  xi,  p.  901 ;  China  Review  :  vol.  vii,  p.  419. 

KITE,  an  armed  brig  of  the  British,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  First  War  in  1840,  got  wrecked  near 
Chapoo.  Several  survivors,  including  the  wife  of 
the  sailingmaster,  were  taken  by  the  Chinese,  load¬ 
ed  with  leg-irons  18  lbs.  in  weight,  and  put  in  cages 
35ft.  high.  They  were  thus  carried  some  days’ 
journey  to  Ningpo,  and  were  afterwards  kept  as 
prisoners  from  September  till  the  next  February. 

Scott  :  Narrative  of  a  Recent  Imprisonment  in 
China  after  the  Wreck  of  the  Kite ;  1841. 

KITES,  (birds).  See  Accipitres. 

KITTYSOL,  a  name  given  to  the  Chinese 
bamboo  and  paper  umbrella.  The  word  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  quitcisol. 

Wenchow  is  the  chief  place  of  manufacture,  half 
a  million  being  exported  annually  from  that  port. 
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KIUKIANG,  chin  chiang,  ‘nine  rivers,’  a 
treaty  port  on  the  Yangtze,  twelve  miles  from  the 
outlet  of  the  Po-yang  Lake,  458  miles  above  Shang¬ 
hai  and  142  below  Hankow.  It  was  opened  to 
foreign  trade  in  1861.  The  chief  export  trade  is 
in  tea,  porcelain  from  the  factories  at  King-te  chen, 
grass-cloth,  ramie,  tobacco,  beans  and  paper.  The 
city,  which  is  a  prefectural  city  (fit)  of  Kiangsi 
was  destroyed  by  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels,  but  has 
recovered  its  prosperity  and  the  population  is 
estimated  at  70,000.  Southward  are  the  Lu  Shan 
urn  among  which  mountains  is  Ku-ling  ( q.v .). 

The  British  concession,  the  only  foreign 
concession  in  the  port,  is  on  the  river  bank  above 
the  city  and  adjoining  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
city  wall.  It  has  about  1,500  feet  of  river  frontage 
and  a  depth  of  some  600  feet.  There  is  a  munici¬ 
pal  council  elected  annually. 

A  railway  to  the  provincial  capital  Nan-cli‘ang 
(87  miles),  has  been  in  course  of  construction  for  a 
long  time.  It  has  now  reached  the  river  bank 
opposite  Nan-clTang,  but  the  river  has  to  be  bridged 
and  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before  the  trade  of 
Kiukiang  is  much  benefited. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  11,182,258  12,614,416 

Net  Chinese  ,,  6,981,601  6,361,145 

Exports  .  21,114,261  23,431,435 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  39,278,120  42,406,996 

KIUNGCHOW,  :g| jJ'I'I  Ch‘i  ung  chou ,  the  seat  of 
government  in  the  island  of  Hainan.  It  was  opened 
to  foreign  trade  in  1876  by  the  Tientsin  Treaty, 
but  was  afterwards  neglected  for  18  years.  It  is 
three  miles  from  the  actual  port,  which  is  called 
Hoihow  m  d  hai  Jc‘ou.  Kiungchow  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  50,000  and  Hoihow  of  about  30,000. 
The  harbour  needs  dredging,  as  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  can  only  be  done  at  certain  states  of  the  tide. 
The  island  remains  undeveloped  and  indeed  largely 
unknown.  The  trade  is  therefore  so  far  not  great. 
Half  the  exports  is  made  up  of  sugar  and  pigs, 
sesamum  seeds  and  dried  fruits  being  next  in 
importance. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  3,486,066  3,706,775 

Net  Chinese  ,,  196,216  24,924 

Exports  .  2,561,234  2,386,188 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  6,243,516  6,117,887 

KSVEN.  The  French  transliteration  of  ^ 
a  book,  or  section  of  a  book ;  most  commonly  written 
chiian  by  English  writers. 

KIYING  or  KEYING,  £  Ch‘i  Ting,  a 
Manchu  and  an  Imperial  Clansman  or  Yellow  Girdle 
{q.v.).  He  arrived  at  Nanking  with  Ilifu,  as  High 
Commissioner  at  the  moment  when  Sir  Henry 


Pottinger  was  about  to  attack  the  city,  August  9, 
1842.  On  the  29th  he  was  one  of  the  signatories  to 
the  Treaty  of  Nanking.  He  was  made  Viceroy 
at  Nanking  and  six  months  later,  on  the  death  of 
Ilifu,  became  High  Commissioner  for  foreign  affairs 
at  Canton,  and  then,  in  addition  to  that  office, 
Viceroy  at  Canton.  There  he  so  behaved  in  his 
most  difficult  post  as  to  win  high  praise  from  the 
foreigners  who  had  most  to  do  with  him.  In 
February,  1848,  he  was  called  to  Peking  and  made 
President  of  Board  of  War ;  but  in  1850,  on  the 
accession  of  Hsien  Feng,  he  was  degraded,  for 
reasons  which  are  not  clearly  known. 

In  1858,  when  the  Envoys  of  the  Allies  were  at 
Tientsin,  Kiying  once  more  came  to  the  front  with 
his  honours  restored  and  with  full  powers  to  treat, 
but  it  will  never  be  known  whether  he  Had 
volunteered  to  act,  with  a  view  to  re-establishing  his 
position,  or  had  been  put  forward  by  the  Chinese 
government  as  being  the  best"  man  to  deal  with 
foreigners  ;  He  was  received  so  brusquely,  or  even 
brutally,  that  he  at  once  retired.  It  was  Mr.  Lay 
who  suddenly  produced  an  old  memorial  to  the 
Emperor  in  which  Kiying,  to  save  himself  from 
degradation,  had  defended  his  apparently  friendly 
relations  with  the  barbarians  at  Canton.  The  aged 
statesman  was  staggered  by  the  rebuff.  A  fortnight 
after  this  failure  he  was  condemned  to  summary 
decapitation,  but  as  an  Imperial  clansman  was 
allowed  to  commit  suicide.  He  was  72  years  old. 

One  important  act  of  his  was  the  memorial  to 
the  Emperor  in  favour  of  Christianity,  to  which  he 
was  urged  by  Lagrene  in  1844.  The  resulting 
rescript  and  proclamation  gave  toleration  to  Roman 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  alike. 

Morse  :  The  International  Relations  of  the 
Chinese  Empire;  Eames  :  The  English  in  China; 
Chinese  Repository,  passim. 

KLAPROTH,  JULES  HENRI,  was  born  on 
October  11,  1783.  He  began  to  study  Chinese  when 
only  fourteen,  with  the  help  of  Mentzel’s  incom¬ 
plete  vocabulary  and  an  imperfect  copy  of  Diaz’ 
Chinese-Spanish  dictionary.  He  studied  at  Halle 
and  Dresden,  and  at  nineteen  he  published  at 
Weimar  the  beginning  of  his  Asiatisches  Magasin. 
This  led  to  his  being  called  to  Russia  in  1804,  and 
he  was  appointed  interpreter  to  Golovkin’s  embassy 
to  Peking.  He  made  a  long  detour  to  reach 
Irkutsk,  then  proceeded  with  the  embassy  to 
Kiakhta  where  he  studied  Mongol  and  Manchu  and 
made  a  collection  of  books.  After  reaching  Urga 
and  then  being  refused  permission  to  go  to  Peking 
the  mission  returned  to  Kiakhta  whence  a  journey 
of  exploration  was  made  to  the  east.  He  reached 
St.  Petersburg  again  in  1807,  after  twenty  months’ 
absence,  and  was  welcomed  with  honours  and  re¬ 
wards.  The  Russian  government  then  sent  him  to 
explore  in  Georgia  and  the  Caucasus,  but  for  some 
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unknown  reason  lie  did  not  publish  an  account  of 
this  difficult  and  interesting  journey.  Being  then 
sent  to  Berlin  to  superintend  the  printing  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Chinese  and  Manchu  books  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  Academy,  lie  took  the  opportunity  of 
getting  his  dismissal  from  the  Russian  service.  He 
had  been  dissatisfied  with  his  treatment.  After 
working  at  Warmbrunn  and  losing  manuscripts 
through  the  invasion  of  the  district,  he  went  to 
Italy  and  visited  Napoleon  in  Elba.  He  is  said  to 
have  engaged  himself  to  write  for  the  Emperor,  but 
Waterloo  prevented.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1815  and 
stayed  there  the  rest  of  his  life.  At  Humboldt's 
request  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1816  gave  Klaproth 
the  title  of  Professor  of  the  Languages  and 
Literature  of  Asia,  with  a  good  salary,  funds  for 
publishing  his  works,  and  permission  to  stay  in 
Paris  till  they  were  completed.  Pie  spent  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  his  favourite  studies,  varied  with 
bitter  and  stinging  criticisms  and  discussions.  In 
1834,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Berlin  for  health’s  sake,  but 
returned  to  die  in  Paris  on  August  27,  1835.  A 
few  of  his  many  works  are  Asiatisches  Magasin,  2 
vols.,  1802;  Inscription  dc  Yu,  1811;  Supplement 
an  Diet,  chinois  du  Basile  de  Glemona,  1819 ; 
Catalogue  des  livres  et  manuscripts  chinois  et 
mantchous  de  la  bibliotheque  de  Berlin ,  etc.,  1822; 
Vhrestomathie  mandchou,  1828  ;  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  on  Chinese  matters  scattered  through 
his  other  works  or  in  the  Biographic  Universelle, 
Journal  Asiatique,  etc.  A  more  complete  list  will 
be  found  in  the  C.  and  J.  Repository  named  below. 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Repository,  vol.  i ;  Journal 
Asiatique,  1835. 

KLECZKOWSKI,  MICHEL  ALEXANDRE, 

Count,  was  born  in  Galicia,  February  27,  1818,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  Shanghai  French  Consulate,  in 
1847 ;  he  was  naturalized  as  a  Frenchman  in  1850, 
and  was  attached  to  the  French  Legation  at  Peking 
in  1854 ;  he  was  charge-d’affaires  from  June  1,  1862 
to  April  11,  1863.  He  was  then  recalled  to  Paris 
as  .'secretary-interpreter  of  Chinese,  and  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  was 
appointed  Professor  in  the  Ecole  des  langues 
orientales  vivantes  in  1871,  and  died  March  23,  1886. 
He  published  Cours  de  Chinois  parle  et  ecrit,  1876, 
and  a  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne,  1869. 

Cordier  :  Histoire  des  Relations  de  la  Chine ,  etc. 

KNIFE  MONEY  J]  Ancient  Chinese  coins 
of  bronze,  somewhat  resembling  a  foreign  razor- 
blade  in  shape  and  size.  See  Numismatics. 

KOFFLER,  ANDREW  XAVIER,  a  Jesuit 
missionary  born  in  Germany.  He  reached  China  in 
1649  and  died  in  1660  in  Kuangsi.  He  was  attached 
to  the  Ming  court  when  the  refugee  emperor  Yung 
Li  was  trying  to  hold  Kuangtung,  and  he  baptized 


the  Emperor’s  mother,  wife  and  son,  besides  large 
numbers  of  the  clan,  high  officials  and  eunuchs. 

He  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  Manchu 
soldiers  and  was  killed  by  them  on  December  12, 
1660, — the  first  martyr  in  Kueichou.  It  is  said  that 
his  real  name  was  not  Koffler  but  Wolfgang. 

See  Helen,  Empress. 

Backhouse  and  Bland  :  Annals  and  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  Peking;  Bulletin  Catholique  de 
Pekin,  1915,  p.  294. 

KOKO  NOR,  also  written  K£u  k‘u  nor,  the 
Koko  lake,  also  used  as  the  name  of  the  district 
called  in  Chinese  Ch‘ing  hai  qlf  %$,  clear  or  blue  sea ; 
which  was  made  into  a  province  of  China  by  imperial 
edict  in  1911.  It  lies  in  the  north-east  of  Tibet,  in 
land  formerly  called  the  Tangut  country.  The  lake 
is  10,700  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  an  ellipse  200 
miles  in  circumference  and  2,300  square  miles  in 
extent.  No  doubt  it  once  communicated  with  the 
Ts£aidam,  which  was  then  an  immense  lake  that 
overflowed  to  the  Lob  nor.  Now  Lob  nor  and 
TVaidam  are  reedy  marshes  and  Koko  nor  a  closed 
basin,  an  example  of  the  desiccation  which  has  been 
going  on  in  Central  Asia  for  ages. 

The  inhabitants  are  Mongols  (Eleuths),  29  tribes 
or  banners,  and  Tangouths,  40  tribes. 

KOLAO  SOCIETY.  See  Elder  Brother 
Society. 

KQNGMQQM,  Rf.  PI  chiang  men ,  ‘river  gate,’  a 
Treaty  Port  in  the  West  River  delta,  now  some 
thirty  miles  inland  in  spite  of  its  name.  It  is  87 
miles  from  Hongkong  and  45  from  Macao.  It  was 
opened  in  1904  by  the  Mackay  Treaty.  The  city 
is  on  a  creek,  but  the  Customs  House  is  on  the  West 
River,  two  miles  away,  where  a  foreign  settlement 
has  been  made.  A  railway  runs  south  through  a 
fertile  district  to  Towshan,  83  miles  away;  and  the 
Railway  Company  has  steamers  running  to  Hong¬ 
kong,  eight  hours  journey,  in  connection  with  the 
trains. 

The  export  trade  consists  in  palm-leaf  fans, 
tobacco,  paper  and  joss-sticks. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  ...  •  ...  3,571,968  6,721,783 

Net  Chinese  ,,  .  —  — 

Exports  .  1,103,202  1,530,949 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  4,675,170  8,252,732 

KORKHAN,  ‘khan  of  khans’,  the  title  of  the 
ruler  of  the  Karakfitai  Mongols.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  word,  corrupted  into  Gorkhan  and 
Jorkhan,  was  carried  into  Europe  by  Syrians  as 
Jochan,  the  Jewish  form  of  John,  and  that  hence 
arose  the  stories  of  Prester  John.  This  explanation 
is  given  by  Yijle  in  his  Marco  Polo,  vol.  i,  p.  205, 
(1st  ed.). 
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KOUANG  TCHEOU  WAN,  a  bay 

which,  with  surrounding  territory,  was  leased  to 
France  for  ninety-nine  years  by  the  Convention 
of  1898,  the  area  of  the  leased  land  being  84,244 
hectares  or  325  square  miles,  with  a  Chinese  popula¬ 
tion  of  189,000.  It  is  on  the  Kuangtung  coast, 
opposite  Hainan,  and  about  230  miles  west  of 
Hongkong.  The  harbour  is  an  excellent  one,  the 
port  is  free,  and  trade  is  in  a  promising  condition. 
The  place  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor 
General  of  Indo-China. 

K‘OU  CHTEN  CHfH,  the  first  bearer 

of  the  Taoist  title  Then  Shih  hK  „  He  was  a 
Taoist  priest  with  the  surname  Fu-chen,  a  native 
of  Chihli.  He  settled  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Sung  shan  and  studied  magic,  until  Lao  Tzu 
appeared  to  him,  appointed  him  head  of  the  Taoist 
religion,  gave  him  a  book  full  of  talismans  and 
told  him  he  ought  to  take  the  title  of  T‘ien  Shih. 
He  took  the  book  to  the  Wei  emperor  T‘ai  Wu  Ti 
(a.d.  424)  who  favoured  him  and  bestowed  on  him 
the  title. 

Ssu-ma  Kuang,  Thing  chien  hang  mu  0 

Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  tome 
ix,  p.  540. 

KOU  LOU  STONE.  See  Tablet  of  Yu. 

KQUMMDAN,  See  Khumdan. 

KOUMISS,  KUSVIIZ,  KIMSZ,  an  ardent  spirit 
prepared  from  mares'  milk,  the  habitual  drink  of 
the  Mongols  and  other  Asiatic  nomads.  It  is  made 
by  putting  fresh  mares’  milk  with  a  little  sour  cows’ 
milk  or  curd  into  a  horse-skin  vessel ;  when  acid 
fermentation  begins  the  liquor  is  violently  churned 
with  a  stick.  After  3  or  4  day®  the  drink  is  ready. 
It  will  keep  a  long  time  and  is  regarded  as  very 
beneficial  in  pulmonary  complaints.  It  is  more  or 
less  an  intoxicant,  according  to  the  degree  of 
fermentation,  but  Mohammedan  converts  from 
nomad  tribes  continue  its  use  though  abstaining 
from  wine. 

KOWLOON,  ji  f |  c hiu  lung,  the  mainland 
opposite  the  island  cf  Hongkong.  Hongkong  having 
been  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1842,  it  was  not  till 
1860  that  Kowloon  was  acquired.  Bruce  had  then 
sent  an  ultimatum  to  China,  and  during  the  month 
while  an  answer  was  awaited  it  would  not  have  been 
legal  to  use  any  force.  He  therefore  sent  orders  to 
Sir  H.  Robinson  in  Hongkong,  who  put  Mr.  (Sir) 
Harry  Parkes  to  work  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  renting 
about  two  square  miles  of  the  mainland  together 
with  Stonecutter’s  Island  for  the  sum  of  £120  per 
annum  !  No  wonder  that  Sidney  Herbert,  Secretary 
for  War,  exclaimed  that  the  Chinese  were  the  most 
extraordinary  people  in  the  world  !  Troops  occupied 
it  on  March  18,  1860.  The  same  year,  by  the 
Convention  of  Peking,  October  24,  Kowloon  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain. 


In  1898  an  agreement  was  made  to  cede  to 
Great  Britain  for  ninety-nine  years  a  total  area  of 
376  square  miles  including  90  sq.  m.  of  islands. 
The  district  is  called  the  New  Territory,  and  it 
has  been  already  much  developed,  especially  by 
reads  and  by  the  southern  portion  of  the  railway  to 
Canton.  The  Chinese  population  is  estimated  at 
80,000. 

The  control  of  the  Customs  stations  on  the 
mainland  near  Hongkong  was  handed  over  to  the 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs  in  1887,  and  a  source 
of  friction  between  the  Chinese  and  Hongkong 
Governments  thus  came  to  an  end.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Hinterland,  and  since 
the  opening  of  the  British  section  of  the  Canton- 


Kowloon  railway,  in  October 

1910,  the 

traffic  has 

increased. 

1915 

1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  . 

30,862,729 

30,159,083 

Net  Chinese  ,,  . 

4,592,685 

4,882,928 

Exports  . 

11,182,958 

12,001,472 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ... 

46,638,372 

47,043,483 

Railway  Traffic. 

Net  Foreign  Imports  . 

1,560,115 

1,825,465 

Net  Chinese  ,,  . 

— 

— 

Exports  . 

452,248 

1,132,350 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ... 

2.012.363 

2,957,815 

KOWSHING,  kao 

sheng,  the 

name  of  a 

British  boat  employed  by  the  Chinese  government 
to  transport  troops  to  Korea  when  war  with  Japan 
was  imminent.  She  was  met  by  Japanese  men-of- 
war,  and  as  the  Chinese  troops  would  not  allow  their 
foreign  officers  to  surrender,  she  was  fired  at  and 
sunk  and  over  a  thousand  lives  lost,  July  25,  18941 

KOXINGA  or  KOSHSNGA,  etc.,  gj  fg 
Kuo  hsing  yeh,  ‘  lord  of  the  country’s  families.’ 
The  name,  by  which  he  is  best  known,  of  Cheng 
Ch‘eng-kung  Jfji  $].  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Chinese  father  from  Fukien  and  a  Japanese  mother. 
Both  his  father  and  he  fought  against  the  Manchus. 
when  they  were  establishing  their  dynasty.  The- 
father  at  last  submitted,  but  Koxinga  remained 
hostile  and  with  his  fleet  of  3,000  junks  became 
master  of  the  sea  and  ravaged  the  coasts.  Failing' 
to  retain  Fukien  he  established  himself  at.  Ch‘ung' 
ming  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  (1656). 
Next  year  he  went  up  to  Nanking,  taking  various 
cities  on  the  way ;  but  he  was  defeated  with  heavy 
loss  and  retreated  to  Amoy.  Here  he  was  sought 
by  the  Manchus,  but  he  destroyed  their  fleet  (1660). 
The  emperor  then  took  the  extraordinary  measure 
of  removing  10  miles  inland  all  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  and  river  line  between  Canton  and  Nanking, 
destroying  their  villages  and  towns  and  leaving  to 
Koxinga  no  hope  of  supplies  for  his  fleet  The  last 
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representative  of  the  Ming  rule,  in  whose  cause 
Koxinga  was  fighting,  was  killed  at  this  time,  and 
there  was  thus  no  further  hope  of  the  fleet  being 
assisted  by  risings  among  the  people.  Koxinga 
determined  therefore  to  establish  himself  finally  in 
Formosa.  He  was  of  course  supported  by  Chinese 
immigrants  there,  whom  the  Dutch  had  not  treated 
judiciously.  He  reached1  Taiwan  on  April  30,  1661, 
and  besieged  the  Dutch  Fort  Zelandia  from  June  1 
to  February  1  the  next  year,  when  it  was  sur¬ 
rendered.  During  the  siege  he  took  many  Dutch 
prisoners  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  of  these  he 
sent  to  treat  for  him  with  the  fortress ;  but  this 
hero,  a  Protestant  clergyman  named  Hambrocock 
or  Hambrouck  played  exactly  the  part  of  Regulus, 
encouraged  the  garrison  to  hold  out,  and  returned 
to  be  massacred  by  Koxinga  with  about  500  other 
prisoners.  The  defenders  of  the  fortress  were 
allowed  to  depart  with  their  arms,  etc.,  and  the 
Dutch  rule  came  to  an  end. 

The  new  sovereign  was  naturally  more  acceptable 
to  the  Chinese  than  their  foreign  masters,  but 
Koxinga  refrained  from  taking  the  imperial  title. 
He  began  his  rule  well,  establishing  schools,  making 
roads,  etc.  But  in  1662,  he  sent  the  Dominican 
Father  Ricci  to  Manila  to  demand  that  the  Philip¬ 
pines  should  recognise  his  suzerainty,  with  the 
threat  that  otherwise  he  would  deal  with  the  Spanish 
as  he  had  with  the  Dutch.  This  demand  naturally 
caused  troubles  in  Manila  between  Spaniards  and 
Chinese,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  Chinese  captain 
fled  with  his  ships  to  Formosa  and  announced  the 
false  news  that  all  Chinese  in  the  Philippines  had 
been  massacred.  This  report  put  Koxinga  into 
such  mad  fury  that  after  five  days  he  died.  His 
son  and  grandson  continued  his  kingdom  till  it 
passed  to  the  Manchus. 

Koxinga  was  only  38  when  he  died ;  he  was 
ambitious,  but  with  some  traits  of  nobility ;  a  man 
of  great  boldness,  resolution  and  intelligence,  just, 
though  severe  to  excess.  His  energy  and  might 
made  him  a  terror  to  the  Manchus  and  an  object  of 
fear  to  the  foreign  peoples  in  the  East. 

KO  YAO,  Porcelain  of  the  Sung  period, 

twelfth  century.  It  was  the  manufacture  of  a 
potter  called  Ckang  the  Elder,  and  is  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  its  fine  crackle.  The  name  has  since  been 
extended  to  all  porcelain  with  crackled  monochrome 
glaze  of  all  shades  of  celadon,  gray  and  white. 

Bushell  :  Chinese  Art,  vol.  ii. 

KUAN  CHUNG,  H  ,  or  Kuan  i  wu  ^  ^  . 

a  native  of  the  Chi  State  who  became  Minister  of 
State  there  and  died  b.c.  645.  The  'speculative 
work  called  Kuan  Tzu  ^  -J*  is  attributed  to  him, 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  is  a  forgery  of 
some  centuries  later.  The  friendship  between  Kuan 
Ciiung  and  Pao  Shu-ya,  the  former  minister,  was 


so  strong  that  they  are  referred  to  in  China  as 
Damon  and  Pythias  are  in  the  West. 

His  policy  made  Chi  into  a  wealthy  and 
influential  State,  and  he  has  been  called  the  father 
of  institutions  that  have  been  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  in  the  economical  development  of  China ; 
e.g.  the  taxes  on  salt  and  iron. 

Among  other  methods  to  attract  traders  it  is 
stated  in  K‘ang  Hsi’s  dictionary,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Chan  kuo  ts‘e,  that  he  appointed  houses  for 
prostitutes  in  the  capital  of  his  state. 

His  master  was  the  famous  Duke  Huan. 

Hirth  :  Ancient  History  of  China ;  Legge  : 
China  Review,  vol.  i,  p.  370.  (Given  also  in 
Hirth;  v.  sujn). 

KUANG  CHOU  ¥/AN.  See  Kouang-tcheou 

wan. 

KUANG  HSU,  ifcm  gl°  rious  succession ,  the 
reign-title  of  the  last  ruler  but  one  of  the  CITing 
dynasty,  whose  personal  name  was  Tsai  TTen  $5, 

When  T‘ung  Chih  died  in  1875,  his  consort 
A-lu-t£e  was  with  child,  and  if  she  had  borne  a  son 
she  would  have  thereby  supplanted  the  Empress- 
dowager  Tz£u  Hsi,  who,  though  mother  of  the  late 
Emperor,  had  been  only  a  secondary  concubine. 
Tz‘u  Hsi,  however,  ignored  the  claims  of  the  unborn 
child,  and  A-lu-t£e  did  not  live  to  become  a  mother. 

The  possible  successors  to  the  throne  were 
first  P‘u  Lun,  a  grandson  of  the  eldest  son  of 
Tao  Kuang  ;  he  was  of  a  lower  generation  than 
T£ung  Chih  and  could  therefore  perform  the  proper 
sacrifices ;  second,  the  -son  of  Prince  Kung  who  was 
the  sixth  son  of  Tao  Kuang  ;  he,  however,  was 
nearly  seventeen,  and  would  therefore  soon  have 
taken  the  power  into  his  own  hands.  Tz‘u  Hsi’s 
preparations  having  been  made — including  military 
— a  Council  of  Clansmen  with  five  Chinese  officials 
was  called ;  Tz£u  Hsi  brushed  aside  the  proposition 
that  P£u  Lun  should  succeed,  on  the  ground  that 
his  father,  Prince  Tsai  Ciiih,  who  was  present,  was 
only  an  adopted  son  of  Tao  Kuang’ s  eldest  son ;  she 
also  put  aside  the  nomination  of  the  son  of  Prince 
Kung,  the  6th  son  of  Tao  Kuang,  and  herself 
proposed  Tsai  TTen,  son  of  Tao  Kuang’ s  7th  son 
Prince  Ch£un  and  the  Empress-dowager’s  sister. 
The  vote  of  the  Council  appointed  Tsai  TTen,  and 
Tz£u  Hsi  immediately  sent  a  strong  guard  to  bring 
the  child  to  the  palace.  He  was  then  four  years  old. 

The  decision  was  contrary  to  dynastic  law,  and 
was  strongly  opposed.  Tsai  TTen  (or  Kuang  Hsu), 
being  of  the  same  generation  as  his  predecessor,  had 
to  be  the  adopted  heir  of  Hsien  Feng  his  uncle, 
with  the  proviso  that  when  he  had  a  son,  that  son 
should  be  T‘ung  Chih’s  heir.  A-lu-t£e  is  supposed 
to  have  committed  suicide  as  a  protest ;  though  this 
is  not  the  only  supposition  with  regard  to  her  death  ; 
Wu  K‘o-tu,  a  Censor,  committed  suicide  at  the 
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time  of  T‘ung  Chih’s  funeral,  four  years  later; 
and  the  many  troubles  of  the  Kuang  Hsu  period 
are  put  down  by  the  superstitious  to  the  fact  that 
T‘ung  Chih  was  left  without  an  heir. 

The  young  Emperor  seemed  to  cleave  to 
Tz‘u  An,  the  co-Regent,  more  than  to  Tz‘u  Hsi ;  and 
though  Tz‘u  An  was  too  amiable  or  poor-spirited  to 
cause  much  trouble  on  her  own  account,  she  was 
sometimes  urged  and  backed  by  Prince  Kung  to  take 
independent  action;  (see  An  Te-hai).  There  was 
a  sharp  quarrel  between  the  Empress- dowager  in 
1880  at  the  Imperial  Tombs  on  a  question  of  pre¬ 
cedence  ;  it  was  quickly  followed  by  the  mysterious 
illness  and  quick  Reath  of  Tz£u  An,  and  henceforth 
Tz£u  Hsi  was  the  sole  Regent. 

In  1887  Kuang  Hsu  completed  his  17th  year, 
but  she  was  urgently  petitioned  to  continue  her 
control  of  affairs  for  a  time,  and  it  was  not  till 
February,  1889,  that  she  passed  her  powers  over  to 
the  Emperor  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  to 
her  favourite  niece,  the  daughter  of  her  brother 
the  duke  Ktjei  Hsiang.  She  then  retired  more  or 
less  from  active  interference  with  government. 

The  Emperor’s  father,  the  first  Prince  Ch‘un, 
died  in  1891,  on  January  1. 

In  1895  China  was  humiliated  by  Japan. 
Tz‘u  Hsi  knew  full  well  where  to  place  the  blame 
for  the  wretched  condition  of  the  army  and  navy. 
She  defended  Li  Hung-chang,  whose  position 
between  the  Japanese  and  the  arrogant  and  ignorant 
Manchus  had  been  most  difficult,  and  she  heaped 
blame  on  the  Emperor  for  acting  without  her  know¬ 
ledge  and  consent ;  which  is  not  likely.  It  is  said 
that  the  long  years  of  bitter  relations  between  them 
began  at  this  time,  and  that  the  Emperor’s  Consort 
was  also  henceforth  quite  alienated  from  him,  while 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Tz‘u  Hsi’s  sister,  in  1896, 
made  the  position  more  hopeless. 

The  important  leaders  at  the  Court  at  this  time 
and  later  were  Weng  T!ung  ho,  formerly  the 
Emperor’s  tutor,  and  representing  the  more  liberal 
South;  Hsii  T£ung,  formerly  T‘ung  Chih’s  tutor, 
a  conservative,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
Manchu  at  heart,  though  a  Chinese;  Kang  I,  a 
most  bigoted  Manchu ;  and  K‘ang  Yu-wei  whom 
Weng  introduced  to  the  Emperor.  Prince  Kung 
died  in  1898 ;  and  it  was  among  these  factious 
elements  that  the  Emperor’s  plans  of  reform  were 
born.  The  first  Reform  Edict  brought  the  Empress- 
dowager  into  action ;  she  professed  sympathy  with 
reform,  but  tightened  her  hold  on  the  management 
of  affairs,  the  first  result  being  the  dismissal  of 
Weng  T£ung-ho.  The  Emperor  fell  more  and  more 
under  the  influence  of  K‘ang  Yu-wei  and  issued 
one  Reform  Edict  after  another,  while  the  Empress, 
looking  on,  grew  more  and  more  suspicious.  The 
conservatives  at  last  begged  Tz£u  Hsi  to  resume 
power,  while  on  the  other  hand  K‘ang  Yu-wei  was 


urging  on  the  Emperor  the  necessity  of  seizing  and 
suppressing  her. 

By  August,  1898,  the  Empress-dowager  was  at 
one  with  the  reactionary  party.  rJhe  Emperor  was 
seeking  the  help  of  Yuan  Shih-iCai,  with  a  view  to 
first  killing  Jung  Lu  and  then  seizing  the  Empress- 
dowager.  She,  still  ignorant  of  this  plot,  ordered 
the  arrest  of  K£ang  Yu-wei,  who  was  immediately 
warned  by  the  Emperor  so  that  he  escaped  to 
Shanghai.  The  simplest  and  best-known  part  of 
the  whole  story  is  that  the  Emperor  then  entrusted 
the  details  of  his  plot  to  Yuan  Shih-k£ai,  who, 
having  promised  faithful  performance  straightway 
went  and  told  all  to  Jung  Lu.  The  immediate 
result  was  that  the  Emperor  was  seized  and  confined 
to  the  small  island  in  the  lake,  the  island  called 
Ocean  Terrace.  His  reign  was  finished  though 
the  title  of  Emperor  was  left  him,  and  Tz£u  Hsi 
entered  on  her  third  Regency.  It  is  probable  that 
fear  of  trouble  with  the  southern  provinces,  but 
more  especially  the  express  warnings  the  Empress- 
dowager  received  from  some  of  the  foreign  ministers^ 
were  the  only  reasons  for  Kuang  Hsii  being  allowed 
to  live.  Six  of  the  reforming  party  had  been 
arrested  and  were  put  to  death,  and  K£ang  Yu-wei, 
Liang  Ch£i-ch£ao  and  Sun  Yat-sen  were  condemned 
to  be  executed  when  they  could  be  caught.  Some 
leading  reactionaries  whom  the  Emperor  had  dis¬ 
missed  were  restored  to  office.  Tz£u  Hsi  came 
more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  Kang  I, 
but  she  put  out  many  comforting  edicts  and  had  the 
brilliant  idea  of  charming  the  ladies  of  the  Legations 
by  inviting  them  to  the  Palace.  At  the  same  time 
she  dreamed  of  a  nation  in  arms  and  ordered  the 
local  train-bands  to  be  drilled  in  Chihli,  Fengt£ien, 
and  Shantung.  The  Boxer  outbreak  ( q.v .)  followed 
in  1900,  with  all  its  virulence  and  indecision,  till  on 
August  15,  the  Court  fled  from  the  capital.  The 
Emperor  was  in  a  common  cart  with  P£u  Lun  on 
the  shaft.  It  was  some  days  before  the  cart  was 
exchanged  for  a  mule-litter,  then  for  a  sedan  chair. 
All  through  this  period,  though  some  decrees  were 
issued  in  the  Emperor’s  name,  he  was  a  nonentity. 
In  January  of  1900,  he  had  been  made  to  beg  for 
P£u  Chun,  the  son  of  Prince  Tuan,  to  be  Heir  to 
T£ung  Chih  and  successor  to  the  throne.  On  the 
punishment  of  Prince  Tuan,  the  appointment  was 
rescinded  in  November  1901.  The  Court  having 
returned  to  the  capital,  the  Foreign  Ministers  were 
received  in  Audience  as  arranged  in  the  Peace 
Protocol,  but  the  Empress-dowager  was  in  the  higher 
seat  and  the  Emperor  in  the  lower. 

Any  particular  that  may  be  given  as  to  the 
Emperor’s  life  or  mind  is  no  more  than  an  on  dit. 
Little  can  be  recorded  beyond  the  facts  that  he  was 
absolutely  helpless  in  the  power  of  the  Empress- 
dowager,  that  his  health  was  bad  and  ever  getting 
worse,  and  that  he  died  in  November  1908.  The 
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most  varied  estimates  have  been  made  of  his  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  powers,  but  the  time  to  fully 
understand  him  has  not  come. 

Bland  and  Backhouse  :  China  under  the 
Empress-dowager. 

KUANGSl,  the  broad  west,  an  inland 

province,  adjoining  Kuangtung  and  forming  with  it 
the  Two  Kuang,  (Liang  Kuang).  It  is  a  wild,  mount¬ 
ainous  province,  the  most  thinly  populated  one  of 
the  eighteen.  The  area  is  77,220  scp  miles,  and  the 
inhabitants  5,142,000.  The  hills  are  not  more  than 
about  3,000  feet  in  height,  but  they  occupy  the  whole 
province.  The  Si  kiang  (West  River)  with  three 
tributaries  are  the  chief  waterways  ;  the  West  River 
runs  right  across  the  province  to  enter  Kuangtung, 
and  part  of  its  Kuangsi  course  is  navigable  for 
steamers.  Sugar-cane,  rice,  cotton  and  maize  are 
the  more  important  products,  and  there  is  great 
mineral  wealth  though  it  has  been  little  worked. 

Kueilin  mw,  cassia  grove  is  the  capital  city, 
with  80,000  inhabitants,  but  Wu  chou  is  the 

most  important  city  of  the  province  and  the  centre 
of  all  its  trade.  It  is  on  the  Sikiang,  two  and  a 
half  days  abve  Canton.  There  are  three  ports  open 
to  foreign  trade,  Lungchow  thug  f|»/j'||f,  Wuchou  fu 
and  Nanning  fu. 

The  population  consists  of  Cantonese  ( Punti ), 
Hakkas  and  aborigines.  The  literary  name  for  the 
province  is  r0  m  y  ueh  hsi. 

KUANGTUNG,  the  broad  east,  the 

most  southern  of  the  provinces,  and  better  provided 
with  harbours  than  any  other.  It  includes  the 
island  of  Hainan.  Its  area  is  100,000  sq.  miles  and 
its  population  31,865,200.  It  has  Fukien,  Kiangsi 
and  Hunan  to  the  north,  Kuangsi  and  Tonkin  to  the 
west,  with  sea  on  the  south  and  east.  Except  for 
the  great  delta  of  the  Pearl  River  the  province  is 
mountainous,  the  hills  rising  in  the  north  to  6,500 
ft.  Its  rivers  are  the  Sikiang  (Of  (<?.u.)  or  West 
River,  with  two  large  tributaries,  the  Peikiang 
or  North  River  and  the  Tungkiang  }$i  jX  or 
East  River,  which  together  drain  most  of  the 
province  ;  with  the  Hankiang  ijif;  ££  in  the  extreme 
west.  The  delta  is  very  fertile,  rice,  sugar-cane, 
wheat,  tea,  tobacco,  groundnuts,  ginger  and  oranges 
being  the  chief  products.  There  are  extensive  coal 
fields  in  several  districts. 

Kuangchou  fu,  known  to  the  western  world  as 
Canton,  is  the  capital.  (See  Canton).  Other  import¬ 
ant  cities  are  Chao-clTing  fu  IjHH/fiF,  Fatshan  «sm 
with,  half  a  million  inhabitants;  Shih  Lung  q?  f|; 
Swatow,  (q.v.),  etc.  There  are  six  ports  open  to 
foreign  trade,  Canton,  Swatow,  Hoihow  (in 
Hainan),  Pakhoi,  Samshui  and  Kiangmen  or  Kong- 
moon.  (See  under  each  heading).  Three  portions 
of  the  province  have  been,  ceded  to  foreign  powers  ; 
Hongkong  (with  Kowloon)  to  Great  Britain,  Macao 
to  Portugal  and  Kuangchow  wan  to  France. 


The  literary  name  for  the  province  is  Yiieh 
tung  Ijl  More  than  half  the  population  consists 
of  Cantonese  ( Punti  or  pen  ti  ^  Jj^)  ;  there  are 
besides  Hakka  {q-v.),  Hoklo  (from  Fukien)  and 
aboriginal  peoples. 

KUANG,  TWO.  See  Liang  Kuang. 

KUANG  YAO,  tffH,  the  general  term  for  the 
ceramic  production  of  the  Kuangtung  province.  It 
is  all  stoneware,  no  porcelain  being  made  in  Kuang¬ 
tung,  though  large  quantities  are  carried  from 
Ching-te-chen  to  be  enamelled  and  re-fired  in 
Canton.  Bushell  :  Chinese  Art,  vol.  ii. 

KUANG  YUN,  See  Lexicography . 

KUAN-TI,  mft,  called  Kuan  Yil  !|]  and 
other  names,  is  the  Chinese  Mars,  the  god  of  war. 
He  was  born  in  the  modern  Shansi  and  was  a  hero 
of  the  period  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  He  was  a 
loyal  supporter  of  Liu  Pei  who  became  first  Emperor 
of  the  Minor  Han  dynasty.  Being  taken  prisoner 
by  Hsun  Ch‘uan  he  was  executed  in  a.d.  220,  at  the 
age  of  58.  Posthumous  honorific  titles  were  bestowed 
on  him  by  several  emperors,  and  Wan-li  of  the 
Ming  dynasty  deified  him.  He  has  sacrifices  on  the 
15th  of  the  2nd  moon  and  the  13th  of  the  5th.  His 
temple  is  called  AVu  sheng  miao  S^l^UlL  and  he  is  to 
the  military  what  Confucius  is  to  the  literary 
classes,  and  in  addition  he  has  somehow  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  god  of  literature. 

Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  vol.  vi, 

p.  54. 

KUANTUNG  or  KWANTUNG,  f$  ^  ,  east  of 
the  barrier,  an  alternative  name  for  the  Manchurian 
province  Shengching,  also  called  Liaotung. 

It  is  now  also  used  for  a  portion  of  that 
province,  for  the  ‘leased  territory’  in  the  extreme 
south,  about  1,300  square  miles  in  area,  which  was 
leased  in  1898  to  Russia  for  25  years.  (Convention 
of  Peking).  After  the  Russo-Japanese  war  the 
leased  territory  passed  to  the  Japanese  by  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  1905. 

It  is  often  wrongly  spelt  Kuangtung  or  Kwang- 
tung,  as  in  Norregaard’s  The  Great  Siege  and  in 
Herslet’s  Treaties,  where  Kwangtung,  North 
China  and  Kwangtung,  South  China,  are  carefully 
distinguished  in  the  index.  Kwangtung  is  the 
province  of  which  Canton  is  the  capital. 

KUAN  TZU.  See  Kuan  Chung. 

KUAN  YAO,  ’tf  f|!,  imperial  or  official  por¬ 
celain,  the  term  being  properly  applied  to  Sung 
ware  made  at  the  imperial  potteries  at  K‘ai-feng 
fu  and  Hangchow.  The  name  is  still  used  for  the 
productions  of  Ching-te  -chen. 

Bushell  :  Chinese  Art,  vol.  ii. 

KUAN  YIN,  jg?  jf .  The  Chinese  goddess  of 
Mercy.  See  Avalokita. 
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KUAN  YIN  S  £U,  whose  name  was 
1  in  Hsi,  the  official  who,  according  to  Ssu-ma 
Ch  ten,  was  in  charge  of  the  ‘ ‘Pass' ’  between  the 
Chinese  Empire  and  the  state  of  Ch‘in,  when 
Kao  Tzu  (q.v.)  arrived  there  on  his  way  to  retire¬ 
ment  and  obscurity,  and  at  whose  request  the  sage 
is  said  to  have  written  the  Tc/o  Te  Clung.  Therefore 
the  work  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Kuan  Yin 
T'zu,  if  authentic,  would  antedate  both  Chuang  Tzu 
and  Lieh  Tzu;  but  the  internal  evidence  proves 
conclusively  that  it  is  of  much  later  date,  though 
embodying  some  early  Taoist  teachings  perhaps  from 
the  lips  of  Kuan  Yin  Tzu  himself.  Its  existence 
is  said  to  have  been  known  in  the  Han  dynasty, 
after  which  it  was  lost  for  a  time.  As  it  stands, 
it  is  full  of  the  ideas  of  Mahayana  Buddhism,  and 
may  well  date  from  the  Sung  dynasty.  It  is 
apparently  an  attempt  to  unite  in  one  system  the 
Taoist  and  Buddhist  doctrines.  Some  extracts  have 
been  made  by  Suzuki,  who  thinks  the  whole  work 
“full  of  profound  philosophical  reflection.”  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  translated  into  any 
European  tongue. 

Suzuki  :  History  of  Chinese  Philosophy ; 
Parker  :  Studies  in  Chinese  Religion. 

KUAN  YU.  See  Kuan  Ti. 

KUBLAS  KHAN.  See  Khubilai. 

KUCHA,  f]j|  Ch‘iu  tzu ,  in  the  Tarim  basin 
on  the  Great  South  Boad  between  Turf  an  and 
Kashgar.  It  was  already  a  flourishing  city  in  the 
second  century  b.c.  It,  appears  to  have  been  an 
Aryan  colony  speaking  the  language  known  as 
Tokharian  B  or  Kuclianese  ;  ,see  Archaeology .  The 
Han  records  mention  it,  but  it  is  not  spoken  of  as 
a  seat  of  Buddhism  till  the  Former  Chun,  when 
it  was  said  to  have  a  triple  wail  and  a 
thousand  stupas  and  temples. 

In  383,  the  Former  Ch‘in  gjj  AA  dynasty  subdued 
Kucha,  and  among  other  captives  took  Kumarajiva 
(q.  o.)  to  China.  During  the  next  three  centuries 
there  are  many  references  to  the  place,  which  is 
much  praised  for  its  fertility,  wealth,  religious 
establishments  and  music. 

Hsuan  Tsang  visited  and  described  it.  In 
658,  it  was  made  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
territory  known  as  The  Four  Garrisons.  Wu  IGung 
visited  it  about  788,  after  which  the  next  mention 
of  it  is  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  was  under 
the  Uighurs,  though  Buddhism  was  evidently  not 
extinct. 

Chavannes  :  Documents  sur  les  Tou-kiue  Occi¬ 
dent  clux  ;  Stein  :  Ancient  Khotan. 

K  U  CHENG  MASSACRE;  Ku  ch‘eng  ft  tig 
is  90  miles  N.W.  of  Foochow,  and  Hua  shan  ap  UJ 
or  Hwa-sang,  where  the  massacre  actually  took 
place,  is  12  miles  from  Ku-ch‘eng.  On  Hua-shan 
the  Church  of  England  Mission  had  a  Sanatorium, 


and  here  a  sudden  attack  was  made  by  some  hund¬ 
red  or  two  hundred  members  of  a  Vegetarian  sect 
which  had  been  giving  trouble  to  the  local  officials. 
The  attack  was  made  in  the  early  morning  of 
August  1,  1895 ;  nine  foreigners  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  Rev.  R.  W.  Stewart  and  his  wife,  Miss 
Nellie  Saunders,  Miss  Topsy  Saunders,  Miss 
Hessie  Newcombe,  Miss  Elsie  Marshall,  Miss 
Lucy  Stewart,  (not  related  to  the  other  Stewarts) 
Nurse  Lena  Yellop,  and  Miss  Annie  Gordon. 
Several  others  received  severe  wounds,  two  Stewart 
children  dying  ot’  their  injuries. 

KU  C H  ‘ U A N  H  U I ,  ft  &  £§.  The  fullest 

( 'hinese  work  on  native  coins  ;  issued  in  1864.  See 
!  Numismatics. 

KU  El  CHOW,  TI  Iff ,  precious  district,  a  south¬ 
ern  province,  has  an  area  of  67,182  sq.  miles  and  a 
population  of  7,650,000.  It  has  SsuchTian  on  the 
north,  Yunnan  on  the  west,  Kuangsi  on  the  south 
and  Hunan  on  the  east.  Seven-tenths  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  is  mountainous,  the  valleys  lying  at  some  6,000 
feet  and  the  hills  rising  to  9,000  feet.  The  chief 
river  is  the  Wu  chiang  ££  which  flows  into  the 
Yangtze  ;  the  Hua  chiang  -fh  and  Liu  chiang  |fp  $*£ 
flow  south  into  the  West  River,  which  for  some 
distance  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  province. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  mineral  wealth,  which  is 
neglected. 

Kueiyang  fu  fpf  ,  with  100,000  inhabitants, 
is  the  capital  city. 

The  province  has  only  been  part  of  the  Chinese 
empire  for  two  centuries,  and  part  of  it  remained 
independent  till  1869.  The  Chinese  form  only  one 
fourth  of  the  population,  the  rest  being  aboriginal 
tribes,  Miaotzu,  I  chia,  Chung  chia  and  Lolo. 
(See  Aborigines). 

The  literary  name  for  the  province  is  Ch‘ien  fA 

K'UES  HSI  MG,  the  god  of  literature, 

and  distributor  of  literary  degrees.  Originally  the 
constellation  K‘uei  was  worshipped  as  god  of 
literature,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  palace  of 
Wen  Ch'ang  ( q.v .).  Later  ICuei  in  the  constel¬ 
lation  Ursa  Major  was  substituted.  The  origin  of 
K‘uei  using  as  a  god,  and  of  Wen  ch/ang  and  the 
connection  between  these  two  is  very  difficult  to 
unravel  from  the  Chinese  texts.  Both  are  Taoist 
products. 

Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions ,  vol.  vi, 
p.  45;  Mayers  in  N .C .B.R.A.S.  Journal,  1869. 

KUEI  RIVER,  kuei  Liang,  a  river  rising 

in  the  north-east  of  Kuangsi  and  falling  into  the 
West  River  at  Wuchow.  Its  upper  waters  and 
those  of  the  Siang  river  are  joined  by  a  canal,  thus 
providing  a  waterway  between  Canton  and  the 
Yangtze  ports.  See  Siang  River. 

KUEI  WANG,  See  Yung  IA. 
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KUEILIN  FU,  the  capital  of  Ivuangsi, 

in  lat.  25L.16‘  N.,  long.  110°,  18‘  E.  When  Shih 
Huang  Ti  annexed  Yiieli  in  216  b.c.  he  named  the 
new  province  Kuei  lin  or  Cassia  Grove.  The  city 
wall,  built  in  1341,  resisted  the  storming  of  the 
T£ai  P‘ing  rebels.  Above  Kuei  lin  is  the  Kuei  lin 
Pass  over  the  Nan  Shan,  leading  to  the  Siang  river 
valley.  The  population  of  the  city  is  80,000.  The 
industries  are  insignificant,  and  consist  in  tanning, 
paper-making  and  umbrella-making. 

KU  LANG  SU,  |]J|,  drum  wave,  island ; 
so  named  because  of  the  booming  noise  made  by 
the  sea  on  a  hollowed  rock  :  a  remarkably  pretty 
island  west  of  the  harbour  of  Amoy,  a  third  of  a 
mile  from  the  city  and  having  a  circumference  of 
about  three  miles.  It  was  given  over  by  China  as 
an  International  Settlement  in  1903,  and  the 
Consulates  and  nearly  all  houses  of  foreign  residents 
are  found  there,  though  business  is  generally,  done 
on  the*  Amoy  side. 

KULDJ A.  See  Hi. 

KULIANG,  i^jt,  a  well-known  summer  resort 
in  Fukien  is  situated  on  hills  nine  miles  east  of 
Foochow.  The  temperature  never  exceeds  85°\F. 
About  a  hundred  houses  are  owned  by  foreigners  on 

the  hill. 

KU-LIANG  CFFSH,  author  of  a 

commentary  on  the  Cldun  C/dm,  which  like  those 
by  Tso-chTu  Ming  and  Kung-yang  Kao  is  reckoned 
as  a  secondary  classic.  He  lived  in  the  fifth  cent¬ 
ury  B.C. 

Legge  :  Classics,  vol.  v.,  (prolegomena). 

KUUNG,  the  name  given  by  foreigners  to  a 
health  resort  at  the  foot  of  the  Ku  niu  ling  ^  ^ 
Bull  Range  or  Ox  Ridge,  in  Kiangsi.  (Richard 
gives  it  as  xm  chiu  ling,  Nine  Ridges).  It  is 
reached  from  Kiukiang,  without  much  difficulty 
now,  since  there  is  a  motor  service  across  the  plain 
to  be  continued  soon  halfway  up  the  mountain. 
The  history  of  the  spot  as  a  summer  resort  began  in 
1895.  The  place  is  some  3,500  feet  up.  The  census 
taken  on  August  1,  1917  showed  a  foreign  population 
of  1,731.  There  are  320  houses,  besides  a  church, 
a  medical  hall,  etc. 

KUMARAJiVA,  called  the  nineteenth  Western 
patriarch  of  Buddhism.  His  father  was  a  native 
of  Kashmir  who  lived  in  Kucha.  The  son  went  to 
Kashmir  for  his  education,  returned  to  Kucha  as  a 
Mahayanist,  and  became  noted  as  a  teacher.  He 
was  among  the  prisoners  taken  by  Lii  Kuang,  the 
general  sent  by  Fu.  Chien  of  the  Former  Ch'in 
dynasty,  who  destroyed  Kucha  in  383.  He  stayed 
with  Lii  Kuang  in  Kansu  till  401,  then  went  to  the 
court  of  Yao  Hsing,  second  ruler  of  the  Later  Ch‘in 
dynasty. 


He  translated  many  works  into  Chinese,  but 
it  is  probable  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
language  was  not  very  profound,  and  his  translations 
have  been  generally  superseded.  He  died  about  412. 

Giles  :  Biogrciphiccd  Dictionary ;  Edkins  : 
Chinese  Buddhism;  Bunyiu  Nanjio  :  Cat.  of 
Translation  of  Buddhist  Tripit  aha. 

K  U  M  D  A  N .  See  Khumdcin. 

K  U  M I S .  See  K oumiss . 

KUMQUATS.  See  Oranges. 

K‘UMG  CHI,  a  grandson  of  Confucius, 

born  about  500  b.c.,  and  author  of  the  ^  Chung 
Yung  or  Doctrine  of  the  Mean.  His  tablet  was 
placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple  in  1108. 

Giles  :  Biographical  Dictionary . 

KUNGMOON.  See  Kongmoon. 

KUNG  FAQ,  &  palace  guardian ;  the  title 
of  address  for  those  who  held  the  honorary  post  of 
Junior  Guardian  of  the  Heir  apparent.  See 
Guardian.  ~ 

KUNG,  PRINCE,  properly  Prince  of  Kung, 
(personal  or  quasi-surname  ^  gjj;)  born 
in  1832.  He  was  the  sixth  son  of  the  Emperor  Tao 
Kuang  and  brother  of  Hsien  Feng  who  gave  him 
his  princely  title  in  1850.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  c.ommission  which  in  1858  tried  Ch‘i  Ying 
(Ki  Ying  or  Keying).  When  Hsien  Feng  fled  to 
Jehol  at  the  approach  of  the  Anglo-French  forces 
in  1860,  it  was  on  Prince  Kung  that  all  the  respon¬ 
sibility  lay  of  making  the  best  terms  possible  with 
the  foreigner.  The  Tsung-li  Yamen  was  instituted 
the  next  year,  under  his  presidency.  At  the  death 
of  his  brother  Hsien  Feng,  a  conspiracy  to  seize 
the  regency  was  crushed  by  him  and  the 
Empress-dowager ;  (see  Tsai  Yuan  Conspirarcy). 
The  Empress-dowager  by  special  decree  made 
his  title  of  ch‘in  wang  ^  jR,  Prince  of  the  blood, 
to  be  hereditary  for  ever,  but  she  always  bore 
him  some  ill  will,  and  four  times  at  least  he 
suffered  degradation,  though  perhaps  only  for  a 
day  or  a  week  :  the  strong  hand  was  always  there 
to  keep  him  in  his  proper  place  and  punish 
presumptuous  pride.  His  son  was  proposed  as 
successor  to  T‘ung  Chih,  but  Tz‘u  Hsi  would  not 
have  it.  From  1884  to  1894,  he  was  in  retirement ; 
then  he  was  called  back  to  office,  and  from  that 
time  till  1898,  wThen  he  died,  he  was  highly  thought 
of  by  foreigners. 

K‘UNG  SKU-LIANG  HO,  The 

father  of  Confucius,  remarkable  for  strength  and 
stature.  He  married  a  second  time  at  70  years  old, 
Confucius  being  the  offspring  of  this  marriage ;  and 
he  died  when  his  son  was  3  years  old,  b.c.  548,  His 
tablet  is  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

Giles  :  Biographical  Dictionary. 
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KUNG-SUN  CH‘i  AO.  See  Tzu  Ch'an. 

K  ‘  U  N  G  TZU  CHIA  YU.  See  Chia  Yu. 

KUNG-YANG  KAG,  author  of  a 

commentary  on  the  Ch‘un  Ch‘iu,  considered  as  a 
secondary  classic  like  the  commentaries  of  Tso-ch‘iu 
Ming  and  Ku-liang  ChTh.  He  lived  in  the  fifth 
century  b.c. 

Legge  :  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  v.,  ( 'prolegomena ). 

K‘UN-LUN  MOUNTAINS,  %  |R  k‘un  lun 
slxan,  also  written  K‘wen  lun.  A  name  both  geo¬ 
graphical  and  mythical.  In  geography  it  means  the 
great  range  of  mountains  which  begins  in  the  Pamirs 
in  the  west,  divides  Tibet  from  Chinese  Turkestan, 
and  dwindles  away  eastward  in  the  hills  which 
divide  the  Yangtze  and  Yellow  River  basins.  The 
range  is  regarded  by  geologists  as  the  true  backbone 
of  Asia,  being  an  earlier  elevation  than  the  Him¬ 
alayan  chain,  south  of  Tibet. 

In  legend  KTin-lun  is  a  mountain  of  Central 
Asia,  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Hindu  Khush ; 
but  Taoist  and  other  fables  make  it  the  central 
mountain  of  the  world,  10,000  li  in  height.  The 
Hsi  Wang -MU  {q-v.)  lives  there  with  her  fairy 
legions ;  there  is  the  fountain  of  immortality  and 
thence  flow  the  four  great  rivers  of  the  world. 
Many  of  the  legends  are  evidently  Hindu  in  origin 
and  K‘un-lun  is  the  same  as  Sumeru. 


KUO  SUNG-TAO,  a  native  of  Hunan, 

the  first  resident  Envoy  ever  sent  by  China  to  any 
other  nation.  He  was  sent  to  Great  Britain  in 
1876 ;  Dr.  (Sir)  Halliday  Macartney  accompanied 
him  as  English  Secretary,  and  also  Mr.  (Sir)  W.  C. 
Hillier.  He  returned  to  China  in  1879  after  an 
uneventful  tenure  of  office,  and  died  in  1887. 

Cordier  :  Histoire  des  Relations,  etc. 

KUO  TZU  3,  fR -J-fi,  a  native  of  Honan,  born 
in  a.d.  697.  He  spent  a  long  life  in  war  and  was 
one  of  China’s  most  successful  generals,  subduing 
rebellions  against  the  T‘ang  rule  during  four  reigns. 
He  died  in  781,  and  has  been  canonized  as  Chung 
Wu 

Parker  states  that  Kuo  Tzu-i  was  suspected 
of  being  a  Nestorian  Christian. 

Edkins  :  Kwo  Tsl  yi,  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S., 
vol.  xxxv. 

m  m 

KUO  YU,  ®  ig,  State  Speeches  or  Remarks 
concerning  the  States;  a  work  taken  by  most  to  be 
by  Tso-chTu  Ming,  historical  matter  accumulated 
by  him  when  preparing  the  commentary  on  the 
Ch‘un  ch‘iu.  It  is  sometimes  called  Wai  chuan. 

Wylie  :  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature. 

K‘U-P‘1  NG  TAEL.  See  Tael. 

KUSAL  A  Manchu  term,  written  |g]  Qj  in 
Chinese,  denoting  a  national  division  (Manchu, 
Mongol  or  Chinese)  under  each  of  the  Eight  Banners. 


L 


LAO.  See  Lakh. 

LACOUPERiE,  ALBERT  TERRIEN  DE, 

born  at  Havre  in  1845,  died  in  London  in  1894.  A 
reverse  of  fortune  in  the  business  world  drove  him 
abroad.  He  went  to  London,  and  through  the 
influence  of  Yule  and  others  whom  he  interested, 
he  was  charged  with  the  work  of  preparing  the 
catalogue  of  Chinese  coins  in  the  British  Museum. 
Later  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chinese  at 
University  College,  the  students’  fees  being  his  only 
reward.  His  life  in  England,  where  he  was  natura¬ 
lized,  was  a  constant  struggle  with  poverty. 

In  his  studies  and  writings  he  was  very 
versatile,  and  brought  forward  many  new  theories 
with  much  eagerness,  giving  rise  to  keen  discussion. 
The  western  origin  of  Chinese  civilization  is  perhaps 
his  most  interesting  theory. 

A  complete  list  of  his  many  and  varied  writings 
is  given  in  the  T'oung  Pao,  vol.  v,  p.  428  et  seq., 
and,  of  course,  in  Cordier’s  Bibliotheca  Sinica. 


LACQUER.  There  are  no  exact  records  of  its 
origin  in  China  though  the  art  can  be  traced  to  the 
Sung  dynasty.  The  medium  used  is  lac,  obtained 
mainly  from  the  lac  tree  ( Rhus  vernicifera),  ch‘i  shu 
^  $|}  cultivated  in  Central  and  Southern  China.  The 
white  resinous  sap,  which  becomes  black  on  exposure 
to  air,  is  drawn  from  the  tree  during  summer  nights, 
collected  and  brought  to  market  in  a  semi-fluid  state 
or  in  cakes.  It  is  then  ground  and  pressed  through 
hempen  cloth  and  made  into  a  viscous  fluid. 

The  lac  is  first  prepared  and  coloured,  then  it 
is  applied  with  spatula  and  brush  in  successive 
layers  to  the  surface,  varying' from  three  to  eighteen, 
each  layer  being  dried  before  the  next  is  added  ; 
finally  the  lacquered  surface  is  ornamented  with 
painted  designs,  or  carved  before  it  has  cooled. 
Wood  is  the  usual  groundwork. 

Yellow  transparent  lacquer  contains  gamboge ; 
an  amber  lacquer  contains  pigs’  gall  and  vegetable 
oil ;  the  best  red  lacquer  is  made  by  grinding 
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cinnabar  with  the  raw  lac;  black  lacquer  contains 
iron  sulphate  or  charcoal ;  golden  yellow  is  prepared 
by  adding  powdered  gold  ;  silvery  white,  by  adding 
silver  dust,  etc. 

Chinese  lacquer  is  divided  into  two  kinds — 
painted,  hua  ch‘i  carved,  tiao  ch‘i 

Canton  and  Foochow  produce  painted  lacquer. 
Carved  lacquer,  chiefly  a  vermilion  red,  is  made  at 
Peking  and  Soochow,  but  nothing  of  importance  has 
been  produced  at  either  place  since  the  ChTen  Lung 
period.  Both  kinds  are  sometimes  inlaid  wth  pre¬ 
cious  stones  or  mother-of-pearl.  The  art  reached 
its  culmination  under  ChTen  Lung  (1756-95),  but 
it  has  always  been  inferior  to  that  of  Japan,  which 
learnt  it  from  China. 

Bushell  :  Chinese  Art ,  vol.  i. 

LADRONES,  the  Portuguese  name  for  the 
pirates  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  were  very  bold  and  strong  on  the  southern 
coasts.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  25,000 
men  with  500  or  600  sail,  well  organized  in  five 
divisions.  Most  of  the  vessels  were  between  70  and 
150  tons,  but  there  were  some  of  200  tons,  carrying 
twelve  guns.  Both  merchant  ships  and  coast  towns 
were  liable  to  attack,  unless  they  had  previously 
paid  for  exemption.  The  ladrones  were  under  tiie 
rule  of  a  woman,  the  widows  of  one  of  their  former 
chieftains.  They  increased  so  much  that  the  Chinese 
sought  the  help  of  the  Portuguese  who.  cruised  with 
six  ships  for  six  months  between  Macao  and  Canton, 
receiving  80,000  taels  for  expenses.  In  1809  the 
pirates  had  increased  to  the  number  of  70,000  with 
1,800  ships,  but  the  policy  of  cutting  off  supplies  by 
keeping  all  vessels  in  port,  combined  with  quarrels 
among  the  pirate  leaders,  broke  their  power.  Some 
went  over  to  the  Government  and  were  well 
rewarded.  Chinese  Repository:  vol.  iii,  p.  68; 
Davis  :  The  Chinese ,  c.  iii. 

LADRONE  ISLANDS  or  Ladrones,  a  group  of 
islands  south-east  of  Macao,  so  named  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  as  being  the  haunt  of  pirates.  The  Chinese 
name  is  Lao  wan  shan.  Hongkong  is  properly  in 
this  group. 

LAGOMYSD/E,  the  Family  of  pikas  or  tailless 
hares.  Six  species  are  known  from  N.  China,  their 
names  and  distribution  being  as  follows  : — 

Ochotona  danurica ,  Mongolia;  O.  bedfordi , 
Shansi,  Shensi ;  0.  annectens,  E.  Kansu ;  O.  cans  a , 
W.  Kansu ;  O.  cans  a  morosa ,  S.  Shensi ;  0.  syrinx, 
S.  Shensi,  S.W.  Kansu;  O.  sorella,  Shansi. 

Sowerby  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

LAGRENE, THEODOSE  MARIE  MELCHIOR 

Joseph,  sent  to  China  in  1843  with  the  title  of 
envoy-extraordinary  and  Minister-plenipotentiary  of 
France,  was  born  in  Picardy,  March  14,  1800.  He 
signed  with  ChT  Ying  the  treaty  of  Whampoa  in 


1844.  Pere  Gallery  was  interpreter  in  this  Mission, 
and  issued  the  correspondence  connected  with  the 
Treaty  and  also  a  Journal  of  the  ‘  diplomatic 
operations;’  but  this,  by  Lagrene’s  orders,  was  left 
unfinished.  Returning  in  1846  Lagrene  was  made 
a  peer  of  France.  He  died  on  April  27,  1862. 

Cordier  :  Les  Relations  de  la  Chine,  etc. 

LAKH.  A  Hindi  word  meaning  one  hundred 
thousand. 

LAMA  njjllf,  a  Tibetan  word  meaning  ‘  the 
superior  one  ’  and  corresponding  to  Sanskrit  U ttara. 
The  title  of  all  Tibetan  Buddhist  priests  and  monks, 
by  courtesy,  though  strictly  applicable  only  to  abbots 
and  the  highest  monks.  See  Lamaism;  Dalai  Lama ; 
Panshen.  Waddell  :  Buddhism  of  Tibet. 

LAMAISM  is  the  form  of  Buddhism  which  is 
found  in  Tibet,  and  Mongolia,  and  in  the  smaller 
Himalayan  states.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of 
an  already  corrupt  Buddhism  into  Tibet  in  the 
seventh  century  a.d.  under  a  warlike  ruler  named 
Srong  Tsan  Gampo,  nothing  is  known  of  Tibetan 
history.  This  chief  had  as  wives  a  Chinese  and  a 
Nepalese  princess.  Both  were  Buddhists,  and  under 
their  influence  the  ruler  accepted  the  new  faith. 
The  Nepalese  Princess  seems  to  have  had  the 
greater  influence,  for  the  Tibetan  written  language, 
which  dates  from  this  time,  is  founded  on  Sanskrit.  • 
This  first  ruler,  though  not  very  much  of  a  saint, 
was  later  canonized  as  an  incarnation  of  Avalokita 
on  account  of  his  services  to  learning  and  civilization. 
The  new  faith  made  very  slow  progress  for  the  first 
century,  but  a  later  chief  sent  to  India  for  monks, 
books  and  further  enlightenment,  and  Guru  Rimpo 
Che  (the  Glorious  Teacher)  is  said  to  have  responded 
to  the  appeal,  to  have  built  in  a.d.  749  the  first 
Tibetan  monastery  and  instituted  the  first  order  of 
lamas.  This  man,  who  brought  a  band  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples  with  him,  came  from  the  northern  part  of 
Kashmir,  a  land  full  of  magic  and  demons,  and  was 
a  pronounced  Tantrist.  The  original  Bon  religion  of 
Tibet,  which  has  some  affinity  to  the  magical  side 
of  Chinese  Taoism,  was  full  of  tormenting  spirits, 
who  were  worshipped  with  human  sacrifices  and 
magical  rites  only  understood  by  the  Bon  priests. 
The  Glorious  Teacher  was  welcomed  by  the  people 
as  a  great  deliverer,  though  the  priests  of  the  ancient 
faith  opposed  him.  The  final  result  was  the  mixing 
of  the  already  corrupt  Tantric  Buddhism  with  the 
Bon  superstitions. 

The  writings!  brought  from  India  by  Guru 
Rimpo  Che  and  his  followers  were  translated  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  the  Tibetan  Canon  formed. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth  about  the  religion 
of  this  period,  as  the  works  attributed  to  the 
Teacher  were  written  long  after  his  death ;  and 
different  sects  early  made  their  appearance.  The 
monks  and  the  monasteries  continually  extended 
their  sway  over  the  people,  except  for  a  brief 
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persecution  in  the  10th  century,  which  was  ended 
by  a  lama  murdering  the  ruler  who  had  caused  it. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  a  famous  reformer 
named  Atisa  arrived,  and  spread  a  new  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  old  doctrines.  The  rise  of  the  Mongol 
dynasty  in  China  had  great  consequences  for 
Lamaism.  Chenghis  Khan  had  conquered  Tibet, 
and  when  Khubilai  Khan  founded  the  Yuan 
dynasty  he  greatly  encouraged  Buddhism  in  both 
the  forms  in  which  he  knew  it.  He  was  the  cause 
of  Lamaism  being  introduced  into  Mongolia,  and  of 
the  Tibetan  canon  being  translated  into  Mongolian. 
In  Tibet  itself  the  Emperor  recognized  the  head 
lama  of  one  of  the  principal  sects  then  existing, — 
the  Saskya  school, — as  Head  of  Tibetan  Buddhism, 
and  gave  him  tributary  ruiership  over  the  country. 
The  Saskya  sect  became  so  powerful  that  under  the 
Ming  dynasty  the  leaders  of  other  sects  were  given 
similar  honours,  as  a  matter  of  state  policy. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  a  great  reformation 
took  place  in  Tibet  through  a  lama  named  Tsong 
Kapa  from  north-west  China.  It  was  known  as 
Gelugpa  (or  Gelupa,  etc.),  and  possibly  some  in¬ 
fluence  exerted  by  Christianity  in  Central  Asia  may 
have  been  a  contributing  cause.  The  change  was  in 
the  direction  of  a  more  elaborate  ritual  and  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  and  at  this  time  was  brought  in  the  idea, 
since  so  potent,  of  leaders  being  regarded  as  re¬ 
incarnations  of  previous  leaders,  or  of  Bodhisattvas. 
When  Tsong  Kapa  died  his  successor  was  believed  to 
be  his  re-incarnation ;  and  the  fifth  of  this  succession 
received  recognition  as  temporal  sovereign  as  well 
as  religious  leader.  The  Chinese  government  made 
him  Regent  of  Tibet,  allowed  the  title  of  Dalai 
Lama  ( q.  v .),  and  built  him  a  palace  at  Lhasa.  With 
this  change  of  status,  came  change  of  doctrine  as 
to  the  re-incarnations  :  the  Dalai  Lama  was  so  longer 
a  re -appearance  of  the  reformer  Tsong  Kapa,  but 
was  Avalokita  (or  Padmapani,  known  in  China  and 
Japan  as.  Kuan  Yin  or  Kwannon).  For  some  time 
the  Gelugpa  sect,  thus  made  supreme  in  Tibet, 
persecuted  all  the  others,  but  at  last  toleration  was 
brought  in,  and  the  rivals  each  established  re¬ 
incarnated  Bodhisattvas  as  their  heads,  equal  in 
holiness  to  the  Dalai  Lama,  if  lacking  his  temporal 
power.  The  Imperial  Chinese  government  always 
kept  a  nominal  suzerainty  over  Tibet,  and  had  the 
principal  share  in  choosing  the  child  in  whom  the 
re-incarnation  of  Avalokita  was  to  take  place  at  the 
death  of  a  Dalai  Lama. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  those 
who  profess  Lamaism,  the  area  being  wide,  popula¬ 
tion  scanty  and  information  vague.  The  4,000,000 
or  so  of  Tibetans  may  be  considered  nearly  all 
Lamaists,  and  Mongolia  has  about-  2,000,000  of 
them.  In  the  Indian  States  there  may  be  some 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Even  in  Europe  there  is 
a  remnant  of  Kalmuck  Tartars  on  the  Volga  and  the 
Don  who  hold  this  faith,  but  for  the  past  hundred 


years  they  have  ceased  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Dalai  Lama.  The  principal  sects  of  Lamaism 
after  the  Gelugpa  are  the  Kargyupa,  and  the 
Saskyapa,  both  founded  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  the  Ningmapa,  which  claims  to  represent 
Buddhism  as  it  was  first  introduced  into  Tibet  by 
Guru  Rimpo  Che. 

The  Gelugpa  is  the  strictest  of  the  sects,  as 
well  as  the  most  ritualistic.  It  i,s  the  only  one 
which  demands  celibacy  of  its  lamas.  They  are 
known  by  their  yellow  headgear  and  clothing.  The 
Kargyupa  sect  believe  that  their  doctrine  has  come 
direct  from  Adi-Buddha  himself,  not  through  any 
of  the  Bodhisattvas.  They  were  originally  hermits. 

The  Saskyapa  sect  regard  Manju‘sri  as  their 
chief  patron.  They  are  specially  strong  in  the 
matter  of  magic.  They  wear  red  hoods  and  coats. 
The  Ningmapa,  or  old  Lamaists,  also  mostly  wear 
red  caps  and  clothes,  but  some  of  the  sub  divisions, 
which  are  largely  intermixed  with  Bon  doctrines, 
are  known  by  a  black  head-dress.  The  Tibetans 
recognize  in  all  eighteen  sects,  of  their  religion. 

The  chief  features  which  distinguish  Lamaism 
from  either  Northern  or  Southern  Buddhism 
are  :  1.  The  hierarchical  character  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  ;  with  its  two  great  divisions,  of  the  degrees 
of  re-incarnated  personages  or  divine  beings,  and 
the  degrees  of  the  ordinary  human  monkhood. 

2.  The  .  large  proportion  of  monks  to  laity. 
Every  family,  generally  speaking,  gives  one  son, 
mostly  the  eldest,  to  a  religious  life.  A  large 
monastery  may  contain  as  many  as  10,000,  and  there 
are  over  3,100  monasteries  in  Tibet. 

3.  The  disappearance  of  the  higher  Buddhist 
conceptions  from  among  the  people.  Future  recom¬ 
pense  in  another  life  for  evil  doing  in  this,  the 
Tibetan  has  learned  from  Buddhism,  and  little  else ; 
and  from  the  old  Bon  religion  he  has  retained  a 
lively  and  constant  fear  of  evil  spirits. 

4.  A  si  a  result  of  the  constant  dread  of  these 
two  things,  there  is  an  all-prevailing  use  of  charms, 
especially  of  the  sacred  formula,  “Ommani  padme- 
hum,”  and  of  the  reading  of  the  canon.  Written 
charms  are  swallowed  in  sickness,  attached  to  walls 
and  carried  on  the  person ;  and  prayer-flags,  and 
prayer-cylinders,  (incorrectly  termed  prayer-wheels) 
are  found  everywhere.  So  pressing  is  the  need 
for  magic  that  even  the  numerous  lamas  do  not 
suffice  to  satisfy  it,  and  a  large  number  of  lay 
wizards  also  exist  who  are  connected  more  or  less 
loosely  with  the  monasteries. 

5.  The  enormous  number  of  objects  of  worship, 
including,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Buddhist  deities, 
(as  seen,  for  example,  in  China)  a  large  number  of 
tutelary  deities,  early  gods  of  the  Bon  religion  and 
Lamaist  saints  and  sages.  See  Dalai  Lama ,  etc. 

Waddell  :  Buddhism  of  Tibet;  Hackmann  : 
Buddhism  as  a  Religion.  [C.E.C.] 
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LAMA  TEMPLE  in  Peking,  Yung  ho 

Lung,  was  originally  built  by  the  Emperor  Yung 
Cheng  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  as  a  palace,  and  there 
Ch‘ien  Lung  spent  his  childhood.  In  1740  ChTen 
Lung  gave  it  over  to  Lama  priests,  and  built  them 
a  college  where  novices  were  taught  prayers  and 
litanies  in  the  Tibetan  tongue,  the  exorcising  of 
demons,  astronomy,  history  and  medicine.  In  its 
most  flourishing  state  the  monastery  contained  1600 
lamas,  but  now  there  are  .scarcely  400  inmates.  The 
first  Abbot  was  sent  by  the  Dalai  Lama  in  Lhasa  as 
his  representative  at  the  Peking  capital.  Amongst 
the  notable  sights  are  two  large  bronze  lions  and  a 
colossal  statue  of  Maitreya  in  sandalwood,  75  feet 
high. 

Ludwig  :  Yung  Ho  Kung,  East  of  Asia,  1902. 

LAM  PAG  AO  (with  various  other  spellings,  such 
as  Langpitsaou),  an  island  at  which  the  Portuguese 
were  permitted  to  trade  after  1542.  In  1554  the 
trade  was  concentrated  there,  instead  of  at  Sancian 
or  Sanshan  (q.v.),  which  was  closed.  By  1560  there 
were  some  five  or  six  hundred  foreign  traders  settled 
on  shore  there ;  but  this  is  the  last  mention  made  of 
the  place,  and  to-day  it  seems  impossible  to  identify 
the  island,  though  it  must  be  almost  in  sight  from 
Macao. 

Ljungstedt  :  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Portuguese 
Settlements. 

t 

LAN  CHOU  FU  the  capital  of  Kansu 

province,  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  Province  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Yellow  River.  Its  population 
is  given  by  Kreitner  and  Richard  as  half  a  million  ; 
Rockhill  says  it  is  from  seventy  to  eighty  thousand. 
It  was  the  post  of  the  Governor  of  Shensi  and  Kansu 
(Shen-kan).  The  chief  industry  is  the  preparation 
of  tobacco,  and  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Shensi 
people ;  Rockhill  states  that  a  fourth  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  Mohammedans. 

Rockhill  :  The  Land  of  the  Lamas. 

LANCHOW  iVUNES,  These  coal  mines  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kaiping,  adjoining  the  mines 
of  the  Chinese  and  Engineering  Mining  Company. 
They  are  worked  by  the  Lanchow  Mining  Company, 
which  was  founded  in  1908  and  has  its  seat  of 
administration  in  Tientsin.  The  Company  is  now 
associated  with  the  Chinese  Engineering  and  Min¬ 
ing  Company;  see  Kail  an  Mining  Administration. 
Its  capital  is  three  million  taels,  of  which  one-sixth 
has  been  advanced  by  the  Board  of  Finance. 

The  coal  is  bituminous  and  specially  suited  for 
the  manufacture  of  coke. 

LAND  OF  DEEP  CORROSIONS,  THE,  a 

free  translation  of  N gam  grog  chi,  a  classical  name 
for  Tibet.  It  is  used  by  Ward  and  Edgar  to 
designate  the  district  where  the  Mekong,  the  Salwin 


and  the  Yang-tze  rivers  flow  in  parallel,  deeply-cut 
courses. 

Edgar  :  Journal,  N .C .B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlv ; 
Ward  :  The  Land  of  the  Blue  Poppy. 

LANG,  ‘ADMIRAL,’  captain  in  the  British 
Navy,  was  Commander  of  the  Pei-yang  fleet  for  the 
Chinese  till  1890,  when  his  position  became  untenable 
through  the  intrigues  of  Chinese  officials  and  he 
retired. 

LANG  YAO  gftfg,  porcelains  of  the  early 
K£ang  Hsi  period  with  either  apple  green  or 
sang-cle-boeuf  glaze.  Yao  means  kiln  and  Lang  is 
for  Lang  TTng-tso,  who  was  Viceroy  of  Kiangsi 
and  Kiangnan  at  the  time. 

Bushell  :  Chinese  Art. 

LANS  I  DAE,  the  Family  containing  the  various 
kinds  of  shrikes,  the  minivets  and  cuckoo- 
shrikes.  The  shrikes  are  solitary  birds  with 
harsh  notes.  Some  species  impale  their  prey 
on  a  thorn  and  then  tear  it  to  pieces. 
Lanius  sphenocercus  is  found  in  S.  Mongolia  and 
E.  Siberia,  but  in  the  winter  it  comes  down  to 
N.  China  and  has  been  taken  in  Kiangsu  and 
Fukien.  L.  lahtora  the  Indian  Grey  Shrike,  is 
said  by  David  to  be  less  rare  than  the  former 
species  at  Peking.  L.  tephronotus,  the  Grey-backed 
Shrike,  belongs  to  India  but  is  not  uncommon  in 
western  SsuclTuan.  L.  schach  is  a  large  bird  found 
in  all  the  southern  provinces  and  as  far  north  as 
Shensi.  L.  fuscatus,  the  Dusky  Shrike,  is  met  with 
in  the  south  up  to  Foochow  and  also  in  Hainan. 
L.  tigrinus  is  not  uncommon  in  the  central  provinces, 
especially  in  Kiangsi,  and  goes  north  in  the  summer 
to  Manchuria  and  Siberia.  L.  hucephalus  occurs 
in  the  north  of  China.  It  winters  sparsely  in 
Fukien  and  is  common  in  winter  on  the  Lower 
Yangtze.  It  breeds  in  Eastern  Siberia.  L. 
lucionensis ,  the  Philippine  Shrike,  is  found  in  all 
Eastern  China,  both  on  passage  and  as  a  summer 
visitant.  It  is  this  species  as  a  rule  that  the 
Pekingese  use  for  the  chase  of  small  birds,  and 
they  also  keep  it  for  its  song.  L.  cristatus  is  the 
Indian  Red-tailed  Shrike  ;  it  is  found  in  summer  in 
E.  Siberia  and  probably  passes  through  central 
China  on  migration.  To  this  species  is  closely 
allied  L.  super ciliosus.  T ephrodornis  pelvicus,  the 
Nepal  Wood-Slirike,  has  been  taken  in  Fukien  and 
Hainan.  The  genus  Pericrocbtus  comprises  the 
Minivets,  which  are  strictly  arboreal  birds.  P. 
brevirostris  goes  to  pass  the  summer  in  Manchuria 
and  may  be  seen  in  spring  and  autumn  at  Peking. 
The  Chinese,  though  clever  in  their  treatment  of 
birds,  cannot  keep  this  species  in  captivity  beyond 
a  few  days.  P.  igncus,  the  Fiery  Minivet,  passes 
the  summer  in  the  wooded  hills  of  west  China  and 
Mu-p‘in.  P.  griseigularis  Gould  is  common  all  the 
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year  round  in  Formosa  and  Fukien  and  has  been 
found  in  Hainan.  P.  speciosus,  the  Indian  Scarlet 
Minivet  is  apparently  a  resident  in  the  interior  of 
Fukien.  Compared  with  the  other  Mini  vets  met 
with  in  China  it  is  larger  and  its  plumage  is  more 
brilliant.  P.  fraterculus  is  the  Burmese  Scarlet 
Minivet ;  its  colours  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
species,  but  it  is  a  smaller  bird ;  it  is  resident  in 
H  ainan  and  widely  spread  there.  P.  cinereus 
regularly  visits  Eastern  China  and  goes  in  summer 
up  to  Manchuria  and  the  Amur ;  in  Peking  it  is 
seen  but  rarely.  P.  cantonensis  or  Swinhoe’s 
Minivet  is  very  common  in  South  China  but  does 
not  go  north  of  the  Yangtze ;  in  autumn  it  migrates 
to  Indo-China.  P.  roseus  and  P.  stcmfordi  are 
found  in  Kuangtung.  Of  the  Cuckoo-Shrikes  there 
are  three  species  found  in  China ;  Grcniccdus 
rex-pineti,  resident  in  the  interior  of  Hainan, 
Formosa  and  Fukien;  Campophaga  melanoptera, 
which  is  common  in  the  southern  provinces ;  and 
C.  sciturata,  which  differs  little  from  the  last  and  is 
common  in  Hainan  but  not  met  elsewhere  in  China. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseciux  de  la  Chine, 
(Carbides,  Pericrocotides,  Campejihagides). 

LANTERNS,  FEAST  OF,  'ffi  ff  teng  chieh, 
etc.  This  is  the  festival  ranking  next  in  importance 
to  that  of  the  New  Year.  It  dates  from  the  Han 
dynasty,  some  two  thousand  years  ago,  being 
originally  a  ceremonial  worship  in  the  Temple  of 
the  First  Cause  from  the  13th  to  the  16th  of  the 
first  moon,  bringing  the  New  Year  festivities  to  a 
close.  Lanterns  were  not  part  of  the  festival  till 
some  eight  hundred  years  later,  and  three  hundred 
years  later  still  two  days,  making  six  in  all,  were 
added  to  the  feast  by  Imperial  authority.  Lanterns 
are  lighted  in  abundance  on  the  15th,  the  great  day 
of  the  feast,  though  the  prettiness  of  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  lights  is  impaired  by  the  mcon  being  full ; 
terrific  paper  dragons  are  supported  and  moved 
along  the  streets  in  realistic  fashion  by  men  whose 
bodies  are  concealed  while  their  legs  are  in  public. 
In  the  evening  innumerable  paper  lanterns  are 
carried  by  the  people  or  are  hung  in  abundance 
along  the  streets.  Crackers  without  number  are 
also  let  off.  The  candle-ends  from  the  illuminated 
dragons  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  childless  women, 
and  the  dragons’  eyes  will  give  complete  success  to 
a  brooding  hen.  Large  quantities  of  a  special  cake 
or  dumpling  are  consumed  at  this  festival.  See 
Festivals. 

De  Groot  :  Les  Fetes  annuelles  a  Emoui. 

LAO  KAt  ^  §3,  the  French  town  at  the 
Tonkin-Yiinnan  frontier,  divided  by  the  Nam-ti 
river  from  the  first  Chinese  town  Ho  K£ou.  This 
is  the  limit  of  navigation  on  the  Red  River,  300 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  a  clean  town,  with 
few  Chinese  in  it  since  there  is  a  heavy  poll-tax. 

Little  :  Across  Yunnan. 


LAO  TZU 

LAO  TZU  also  called  Lao  Chun 

and  Lao  Tan  ,  the  reported  founder  of  the 

Taoist  religion.  Lao  Tzu  may  be  translated  in 
several  ways ;  Old  Philosopher,  or  Old  Boy  or  Old 
Child  or  even  the  Ancient  Philosophers.  To 
account  for  the  name  of  “Old  Boy,”  a  fantastic 
legend  says  that  his  mother  bore  him  from  her  left 
side  after  a  gestation  of  eighty  years,  and  that  at 
birth  he  had  snowy  hair  and  beard,  and  all  the 
usual  marks  of  advanced  age.  This  account  further 
says-  he  was  an  incarnation  of  the  supreme  celestial 
being  of  the  Taoist  worship  (hence  the  name 
Lao  Chun)  ;  and  that  his  birth  took  place  in 
b.c.  1321.  Legends  of  many  kinds  have  been  woven 
round  his  name,  though  no  countenance  of  the 
supernatural  is  found  in  the  Tao  Te  Ching  attributed 
to  him ;  and  the  fabulous  stories  .seem  to  have 
arisen  after  the  arrival  of  Buddhism,  to  compete 
with  the  marvels  told  of  Buddhist  objects  of 
worship.  All  that  is  really  known  about  him  is 
found  in  Ssu-ma  ChTen's  Historical  Memoirs ,  where 
we  learn  that  he  was  born  in  604  b.c.  and  was 
therefore  an  older  contemporary  of  Confucius. 
His  surname  is  said  to  have  been  Li  3^,  and  his 
name  was  Erh  If.,  Ears.  His  native  place  was  in 
the  modern  Honan,  and  he  was  keeper  of  the 
archives  at  Lo  Yang,  the  capital  of  the  Chou 
dynasty,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by 
Confucius.  The  interview  was  not  very  successful, 
Lao  Tzu  delivering  himself  of  certain  caustic  and 
critical  remarks,  and  of  various  transcendental 
opinions  which  made  the  orthodox  sage  compare  him 
to  “a  dragon  soaring  above  the  clouds.”  This  story 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Ciiuang  Tzu,  and 
though  not  improbable  in  itself,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  latter  to  turn  Confucius  into 
ridicule. 

Lao  Tzu  is  said  to  have  foreseen  that  the  Chou 
dynasty  was  near  its  fall,  and  to  have  retired  into  a 
state  beyond  the  western  frontier,  about  500  b.c. 
The  official  in  charge  of  the  Pass,  (see  Kuan  Yin 
'Tzu)  begged  the  sage  for  a  book  of  his  teachings, 
and  the  Tao  Te  Ching  (q.v.)  was  prepared  and 
handed  to  him,  after  which  Lao  Tzu  went  westward 
and  was  seen  no  more ;  but  in  later  ages,  various 
traditions  arose,  such  as  that  he  went  and  converted 
the  Tartars,  etc. 

He  was  canonized  by  Kao  Tsung  circa  666  a.d. 
as  *  ±  ?g  $  a  it ,  i  Lie  Great  Supreme  Emperor 
(or  god)  of  the  Darh  First  Cause.  In  a.d.  743,  the 
Emperor  Hsuan  Tsung  added  J:  ^  fL  The 
Venerable  Prince  of  the  Great  Supreme.  By  Taoists 
he  is  worshipped  as  the  first  of  their  Trinity, 
P‘an  Ku  and  Yii  Huang  Shang  Ti,  being  the 
others.  See  Taoism ;  Tao  Te  Ching ;  San  Cming. 

Parker  :  Studies  in  Chinese  Religion;  Giles  : 
Biographical  Dictionary  and  Confucianism  and  its 
Rivals. 
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LAPPA,  called  by  the  Chinese  ^  Kung-pak 
(Kung-pei),  an  island  forming  the  west  side  of 
Macao  inner  harbour  at  a  distance  of  1  to  1^  miles. 
The  Customs  opened  a  station  there  with  several 
sub-stations,  for  reasons  fully  given  in  the  Customs 
reports.  The  Customs  returns  shew  a  falling  off 
which  is  largely  due  to  the  proximity  of  other  ports 
and  the  opening  up  of  new  steamer  lines,  etc. 
Piracy  is  very  common  in  the  district. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  11,740,818  10,335,168 

Net  Chinese  ,,  594,920  418,408 

Exports  .  5,260,860  3,548,659 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  17,596,598  14,302,235 

Customs  Decennial  Reports,  1892-1902. 

LARiDAE,  a  F  amily  of  the  Order  Gaviae;  it 
consists  of  the  Gulls  and  Terns.  The  following 
species  are  known  in  China. 

Larus  canus,  L.  niveus,  L.  glaucus,  L. 
glaucescens,  L.  affinis,  Hiss  a  tridactyla ;  these  are  all 
found  on  the  coast.  L.  crassirostris,  on  the  coast 
and  Po-yang  Lake.  L.  cachinnans ,  the  Yellow -legged 
Herring-Gull,  and  L.  vegae,  both  on  the  coast  and 
in  Mongolia.  L.  ridibundus ,  on  coasts,  rivers,  lakes, 
etc.,  especially  in  the  north.  L.  brunneicephalus , 
in  China  and  Mongolia.  L.  sciundersi ,  common  on 
fresh  water  in  China  and  Mongolia.  Hydroprogne 
caspia ,  the  Caspian  Tern,  China  coast  and  different 
parts  of  the  interior.  Sterna  bergii,  the  Large 
Crested  Tern,  China  coast,  breeding  in  the  islands 
north  of  Formosa.  Hydrochelidon  hybrida,  the 
Whiskered  Tern,  resident  in  Formosa:  Lower 
Yangtze;  rivers  and  on  the  coast.  H.  leucoptera, 
the  White-winged  Black  Tern,  coast  and  interior  of 
China,  and  in  Mongolia.  Sterna  fluviatilis ,  the 
Common  Tern,  coast  and  rivers.  S.  longipenni 
Nordmann’s  Tern,  N.  China  and  Mongolia.  S. 
melanauchen,  the  Black-naped  Tern,  south  and  east 
coasts.  S.  dou.galli ,  S.E.  China  coast.  S. 
anaestheta,  the  Panayan  Tern,  in  the  islands  of  the' 
southern  and  eastern  coasts.  S.  fuliginosa,  the 

Sooty  Tern,  on  the  coast  and  in  migration  in  the 
interior.  S.  media,  the  Allied  Tern,  Fukien  coast. 
S.  anglic.a,  the  Gull-billed  Tern,  China  coast. 
Sternula  sinensis,  the  White-shafted  Ternlet, 
throughout  China,  on  the  coast  and  in  Mongolia. 
Gygis  Candida ,  on  the  south  coast.  Anous  stolidus, 
the  Noddy,  eastern  coast  of  Formosa  and  S.E. 
China  coast. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseanx  de  la  Chine, 
(Larides). 

LA  R1GAUDIERE,  the  name  given  by  the 
French  to  an  island  at  the  entrance  to  Kuang-chou 
wan,  included  in  their  leased  territory.  The  Chinese 
name  is  N anchou  j^j 


LARKS.  See  AMudidae. 

LA U  PER,  BERTH  OLD,  was  born  at  Cologne 
in  1874,  was  educated  at  Cologne,  Berlin  and 
Leipzig,  and  went  to  the  United  States  of  America 
in  1898.  Fie  has  been  a  member  of  several  important 
expeditions,  to  Eastern  Siberia,  to  China,  etc.,  the 
latest  being  the  Mrs.  Blackstone  Expedition  to 
Tibet  and  China  in  19U8-10.  Since  1911  he  has  held 
the  post  of  Curator  of  Asiatic  Ethnology  in  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago.  He  is 
Fellow  or  Member  of  a  number  of  learned  Societies, 
east  and  west.  His  works  are  numerous  and 
important;  they  include  Contributions  to  Popular 
Religion  of  Tibet,  1898;  The  Decorative  Art  of  the 
Amur  Tribes,  1902;  Chinese  Pottery  of  the  Han 
Dynasty ,  1909;  Romance  of  a  Tibetan  Queen;  China 
Grave  Sculptures ;  Jade ,  a  Study  in  Chinese  Archoeo- 
logy  and  Religion,  1911;  Notes  on  Turguois  in  the 
East,  1913;  Chinese  Clay  Figures,  vol.  i,  1914;  The 
Diamond,  a  Study  in  Chinese  and  Hellenistic  Folk¬ 
lore,  1915;  Beginnings  of  Porcelain  in  China,  1917; 
besides  a  great  number  of  monographs,  articles  and 
reviews  on  archaeology,  religion,  Tibetan  literature, 
ethnology,  etc.,  in  English,  German  and  French. 

LAUGHING  THRUSHES,  v.  Crateropodinae . 

LAW.— Though  Chinese  law,  in  the  earliest 
stages  known  to  us,  had  passed  beyond  the  primit¬ 
ive  condition  of  a  set  of  customary  rules,  it  never¬ 
theless  retained,  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
Chinese  history  until  the  most  recent  times  when 
the  Monarchical  form  of  government  was  over¬ 
thrown,  several  primitive  characteristics.  The 
most  noticeable  of  these  were  that  laws  wrere  not 
primarily  enacted  with  the  object  of  ensuring 
justice  between  man  and  man,  but  had  for  their 
prime  motive  the  securing  of  subordination  of  the 
ruled  to  the  ruler ;  and  that  the  laws  enacted  were 
punitive,  vindictive,  and  the  result  of  ex-cathedra 
declaration,  rather  than  reformatorv  and  made  by 
consultative  bodies  after  mature  deliberation  and 
discussion.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  national  type  :  the  sovereign  was  regarded  as 
the  father,  with  absolute  authority,  of  the  people  : 
he  or  his  agents  decreed  the  law,  or  rather,  the 
appropriate  punishment,  for  each  offence  as  it 
occurred  ;  and  the  father  of  each  family  was  also 
the  autocratic  arranger  of  matters  concerning  the 
home ;  whilst  mercantile  affairs  were  settled  by 
prominent  merchants  or,  in  later  times,  usually 
the  guilds,  or  the  village  elders.  V  ith  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  private  rights  in  civil  or  industrial 
questions  the  state  had  thus  generally  no  concern. 

Viewing  Chinese  law  in  relation  to  the  social 
structure,  we  easily  see  why  the  most  heinous 
offences  of  man  against  man  are  not  put  first  in 
the  primitive  body  of  laws.'  Thus,  sundry  offences 
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not  involving  the  lives  of  tlie  .rulers  may  be 
punishable  with  severer  penalties  than  the  actual 
murder  of  one  private  citizen  by  another.  The 
king  was  the  law-maker,  and  “  the  various  cere¬ 
monies  to  be  observed  in  marriages,  funerals  and 
mourning,  hospitalities,  religious  worship,  and  the 
conduct  of  hostilities ;  the  measures  of  capacity, 
length,  weight,  etc.  ;  and  the  written  characters 
of  the  language  : — these  were  all  determined  by 
imperial  prerogative.  To  innovate  in  them  was 
a  capital  offence.”  ( Canon  of  Shun,  par.  8;  Doct¬ 
rine  of  Mean,  eh.  28).  In  the  earliest  stages  of 
Chinese  law  we  find  none,  and  throughout  its 
history  very  little,  of  that  differentiation  and 
heterogeneity  which  are  pre-essential  to  progress. 
There  are  very  few  of  the  various  branches  of 
European  systems,  without  which  modern  Western 
law  would  hardly  seem  to  be  law  at  all.  Legis¬ 
lative,  judicial,  and  executive  functions  have  never 
been  completely  differentiated  in  the  Chinese 
system.  It  has  remained  during  almost  its  whole 
course  what  we  know  as  public  law  (constitutional 
and  criminal),  and  if  we  exclude  the  general 
regulations  concerning  the  government  and  the 
special  rules  concerning  sacrifices,  etc.,  we  find 
that  what  remains  of  the  earliest  enactments  which 
have  come  down  to  us  is  a  body  of  laws  practically 
all  falling  under  the  heading  of  criminal  law. 
An  account  of  early  Chinese  law  must  thus  resolve 
itself  into  a  description  of  what  were  declared 
to  be  crimes  and  what  were  the  respective  punish¬ 
ments  assigned  to  them. 

We  find  the  first  mention  of  these  in  the 
classical  Shu  Ching,  or  Canon  of  History  (q.v.). 
We  there  read  ( Canon  of  Shun,  par.  2)  :  Shun 
“  gave  delineation  of  the  statutory  punishments, 
enacting  banishment  as  a  mitigation  of  the  five 
great  inflictions ;  with  the  whip  to  be  employed 
in  the  magistrates’  courts,  the  stick  to  be  employed 
in  schools,  and  money  to  be  received  for  redeem¬ 
able  crimes.”  Inadvertent  offences  and  those  which 
might  be  caused  by  misfortune  were  to  be  par¬ 
doned,  but  those  who  offended  presumptuously  or 
repeatedly  were  to  be  punished  with  death,  dhe 
five  punishments  ffi]  wu  hsing  here  alluded  to 
were  : —  branding  (on  the  forehead)  |||  nio,  a 
tattooing  of  the  face  to  mark  a  criminal  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  community,  inflicted  on  those  who 
“  did  not  act  according  to  right  or  did  what  they 
ought  not  to  do;”  cutting  off  the  nose  gJ]  pi,  on 
those  who  “  altered  or  disobeyed  the  sovereign’s 
laws,  changed  the  style  of  clothes,  carts,  sedans, 
etc.,  or  who  wounded,  stole,  committed  adultery, 
or  created  disturbances  harmful  to  the  govern¬ 
ment;”  cutting  off  the  legs  at  the  knees  fll]  yiieh 
and  amputating  the  knee-cap  Jjji  'pin,  for  climbing 
over  walls  to  steal,  undermining  or  damaging  city 
gates,  destroying  bridges,  etc.  ;  castration  *££  l  ung, 
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for  rape,  illicit  intercourse,  etc.  ;  and  death 
ta  p‘i,  by  various  modes  of  execution,  for  assisting 
rebels  against  the  government,  robbery  with 
violence,  etc.  These  “  five  severe  penalties  ” 
might,  on  the  grounds  of  compassion,  doubt  as  to 
the  law,  royal  consanguinity,  or  exceptional  merit, 
be  commuted  to  banishment  liu  to  a  greater  or 
less  distance,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  lighter 
punishment  than  those  attaching  to  the  graver 
crimes.  Slighter  offences  than  those  punishable 
with  the  five  severe  penalties  or  with  banishment 
were  punishable  with  whipping  f@j  pien,  employed 
against  officers  in  the  courts,  and  flogging  jjfff  p’u, 
against  those  in  the  schools. 

Obviously  we  are  here  not  at  the  beginning  of 
things,  and  indeed  it  is  evident  that  this  system 
was  in  existence  at  least  under  Shun’s  predecessor 
Yao,  and  also  that  it  may  not  have  originated  with 
him ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  note  this  because  native 
scholars,  in  order  to  explain  the  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  existence  of  these  cruel  punishments  and 
the  alleged  happy  and  relatively  perfect  condition 
of  things  in  the  times  of  Yao,  Shun,  and  Yu 
the  great  examples  of  the  perfect  ruler,  have 
maintained  that,  though  there  were  the  laws  and 
punishments,  there  was  really  no  necessity  to  put 
them  in  force,  for  so  high  was  the  general  level  of 
morality  that  it  was  not  even  necessary  to  close 
a  house-door  at  night  and  lost  articles  were  left 
where  found  until  the  owner  returned  for  them. 
Laws  and  punishments  existed  merely  as  deter¬ 
rents,  and  in  those  cases  where,  according  to  some 
authorities,  they  had  to  be  put  in  force,  it  was 
still  sufficient  to  make  an  example,  literally,  of 
the  offender,  for  instance,  by  clothing  him  in  a 
conspicuous  garment,  this,  so  it  is  alleged,  making 
a  greater  impression  than  the  infliction  of  the 
appropriate  penalty.  But  though  it  is  pleasing 
to  find  an  approach  to  a  veritable  Eden  assigned 
to  the  earliest  periods  of  Chinese  history,  the 
argument  is  stultified  both  through  being  made  to 
fit  the  facts,  or  alleged  facts,  instead  of  giving 
an  acceptable  explanation  of  them,  and  also 
through  evidence  which  goes  to  prove  that  criminal 
conduct  of  different  kinds  existed  which  was 
irreconcilable  with  the  alleged  state  of  perfect 
virtue  and  perfect  happiness.  '  Though  things  may 
have  been  worse  later  on,  they  were  not  so  perfect 
under  Yao,  Shun,  and  Yu  that  the  object  of  right 
social  living  was  attained  merely  by  the  enactment, 
without  the  enforcement,  of  laws.  But  this  at 
least  may  be  said,  that  under  these  early  so\eieigns 
the  great  blot  on  subsequent  Chinese  legislation, 
and  a  sure  and  certain  symbol  of  absence  both  of 
civilization  and  comprehension,  or  at  least  fulfil¬ 
ment,  of  the  right  object  of  punishment,  namely, 
the  blot  of  the  extending  of  punishments  to  the 
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offender’s  descendants  or  other  relatives  (regarding 
the  family  or  clan  as  the  individual),  was,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  non-existent. 

Yu  (22Qo-2197  b.c.  ),  to  meet  the  “  growing 
disloyalty,”  instituted  the  punishment  of  mutil¬ 
ation — a  cruel  penalty  which  was  retained  by  the 
Shang  and  Chou  dynasties.  In  this  Early  Feudal 
Period  we  read  also  of  such  barbarous  punishments 
as  “  mincing  ”  j§f|  hai  and  “  embracing  the  red-hot 
pillar  ”  (or  “  Heater  ”),  walking  a  greasy  pole 
so  as  to  fall  into  a  burning  pit,  etc.,  the  diabolical 
inventions  of  the  tyrants  Chieh  Kuei  (1818  b.c.) 
and  Chou  Hsin  (1154  b.c.),  which,  however, 
helped  to  bring  about  their  downfall.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Later  Feudal  Period  (  Chou 
Dynasty)  we  find  drunkenness  connected  with 
treason  punishable  with  death,  the  same  penalty 
being  inflicted  on  anyone  who  delayed  military 
operations  by  not  arriving  at  the  appointed  time. 
Strangling,  confining  by  fetters,  manacles,  stocks, 
the  “  cangue,”  |§|J  chia,  chaining  to  the  market- 
stone,  etc.,  were  further  methods  of  punishments, 
though  some  degree  of  leniency  was  shown  by  the 
substitution  of  amputation  of  the  feet  for  amput¬ 
ation  of  the  legs.  Beyond  the  vindictive  character 
of  the  punishments  in  vogue,  we  find  a  further 
sign  of  the  primitive  state  of  the  lav/  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  lex  talionis,  which  is  advocated  in  the 
classical  IA  Chi.  It  is  expressed  in  these  words  : — - 
“  With  the  slayer  of  his  father  one  should  not 
live  under  the  same  heaven.  With  the  slayer  of 
his  brother,  one  should  never  have  to  seek  his 
sword  (to  deal  vengeance).  With  the  slayer  of 
his  intimate  friend,  one  should  not  live  in  the  same 
state  (without  seeking  to  slay  him).”  It  received 
the  emphatic  approval  of  Confucius,  and  its  spirit 
has  permeated  the  Chinese  mind  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  their  history.  Altogether  there 
were  in  the  early  part  of  the  Later  Feudal  Period 
a  total  of  3,000  punishable  offences,  including  500 
punishable  with  death  and  500  with  branding  or 
feet  amputation.  Crimes  punishable  with  death 
vrere  robbery,  murder,  unfilial,  unbrotherly,  un¬ 
worthy,  and  factious  conduct  on  the  part  of 
officers,  splitting  words  so  as  to  break  the  force 
of  the  laws,  confounding  names  so  as  to  change 
what  has  been  definitely  settled,  practising  corrupt 
ways  so  as  to  throw  government  into  confusion, 
making  or  using  licentious  music,  strange  garments, 
wonderful  contrivances,  and  extraordinary  imple¬ 
ments,  persisting  in  hypocritical  conduct  and  being 
disputatious  in  hypocritical  speeches,  studying 
what  was  wrong,  giving  false  reports  about  the 
appearance  of  spirits,  about  seasons  and  days,  and 
about  consulting  of  the  tortoise-shell  and  stalks 
(divination). 

There  we  re  certain  exemptions  and  mitigations. 
Children  under  seven  and  men  over  ninety  v/ere 
exempted  from  punishment,  and  women  from  the 


punishment  of  tattooing  and  feet-amputation. 
Instead  of  being  castrated,  a  member  of  the  king’s 
clan  had  his  head  shaved,  being  thus  publicly 
stigmatized.  No  punishment  was  meted  out  to 
the  slayer  of  a  robber  or  of  rebels  attacking 
towns  and  villages.  And  there  wrere  fines,  on  a 
graduated  scale,  in  lieu  of  the  severer  punishments 
already  referred  to ;  whilst  a  certain  amount  of 
leniency  was  shown  to  imprisoned  offenders  during 
the  most  trying  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  950  b.c.  the  aged  King  Mu,  having  decided 
on  a  reform  of  the  criminal  law,  the  Marquis 
Lu,  Minister  of  Crime,  was  appointed  to  carry  it 
out.  The  result  was  the  Lii  Using,  or  “  Lii  on 
Punishments,”  which  we  find  embodied  in  the 
Shu  Clung.  It  was  not  a  code  properly  so-called. 
Generally,  this  piece  of  legislation  aimed  at  avoid¬ 
ing  as  much  as  possible  the  infliction  of  the  death 
penalty,  capital  crimes  being  reduced  in  number 
from  500  to  200,  and  the  punishment  of  castration 
being  made  more  lenient,  while  the  regulations 
respecting  the  punishments  of  branding  and  amp¬ 
utating  the  nose  were  made  stricter.  It  was, 
however,  subjected  by  Chinese  writers  to  the 
criticism  that  it  introduced,  for  the  first  time  on 
an  extensive  scale,  the  system  of  accepting  money 
fines  for  the  most  heinous  offences,  a  method 
which  has  been  followed  in  the  legal  code  of  every 
subsequent  dynasty.  But,  despite  this  criticism 
(the  force  of  which  must  be  admitted,  though  the 
system  probably  saved  the  lives  of  many  innocent 
people),  we  must  give  full  credit  to  King  Mu  for 
his  expressed  wish  to  “  make  punishments  a 
blessing  ”  and  for  the  foresight  of  his  dictum 
that  “  the  proper  end  of  punishments  is  to  make 
an  end  of  punishing.”  Moreover,  the  procedure, 
precepts,  and  forms  prescribed  were  of  a  character 
which  would  do  no  discredit  to  modern  Western 
systems. 

The  “  three  stock  ”  law,  according  to  which 
the  three  family  connections  of  a  criminal  were 
executed  with  him,  was  introduced  by  the  State 
of  OIL  in  in  746  b.c. 

During  the  Feudal  Period  the  laws  of  the 
“  Son  of  Heaven  ”  were  supposed  to  be  those 
which  governed  the  “Middle  Kingdom”  as  ■well 
as  the  whole  array  of  feudal  states,  but  after  771 
b.c*.,  when  imperial  decadence  set  in,  the  vassal 
states  “drew  up  and  published  laws  of  their  own.” 

The  early  Chinese  held  the  same  sensible  view 
as  the  early  English  jurists  respecting  codification, 
disapproving  it  as  being  a  mould  into  which  all 
kinds  of  cases  had  to  be  made  to  fit  (though  they 
did  not  go  on  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
equity).  The  advent  of  written  law  was  supposed 
to  connote  decay  of  government;  it  was  thought 
that  if  the  people  could  refer  to  a  written  text, 
they  would  resort  to  devices  to  evade  the  letter  of 
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the  law .  Nevertheless,  by  650  b.c.  codes  began 
to  appear.  In  that  year  a  code,  about  which  very 
little  is  known  beyond  that  it  was  regarded  as 
extremely  severe,  was  compiled  by  Tsang  Wen- 
chung,  a  statesman  of  Lu ;  between  531-521  b.c. 
primitive  codes  were  represented  by  sets  of  laws 
cast  on  ii on  tripods  j  and  in  536  b.c.  a  penal  code 
foi  the  regulation  of  punishments  was  drawn  up. 
Lne  latter,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  real 
foundation  of  subsequent  Chinese  criminal  law, 
was  compiled  by  Tzu  Ch‘an  (Kung-sun  ChTao), 
chief  Minister  of  the  State  of  Cheng  (part  of 
modern  Honan),  and  was  of  a  comparatively  mild 
character,  but  when  it  was  cast  on  metal  for  the 
information  of  the  people  it  met  with  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  officials,  including  Confucius,  who 
regarded  it  as  conducive  to  the  undermining  of 
authority.  The  great  sage  himself  was,  like  the 
majority  of  Chinese  jurists,  obsessed  by  the 
insubordination  ”  idea  of  law.  He  was  chief 
magistrate  of  the  town  of  Chung  Tu  and  later 
Minister  of  Crime  in  Lu  (500-495  b.c.).  His 
classification  of  crimes  was  (i)  offences  against 
heaven  and  earth ;  (2)  professing  spiritual  matters 
so  as  to  cause  rebellion ;  (3)  opposing  human 

relationships ;  (4)  confusing  civilization ;  and  (5) 
manslaughter.  He  is  credited  by  Dr.  Legge 
( Chinese  Glassies,  I.  Prol.  p.  74)  with  “  an 
approach  to  our  jury  system,”  on  the  ground  that 
“  when  any  matter  came  before  him,  he  took  the 
opinion  of  different  individuals  upon  it,  and  in 
giving  judgment  would  say,  *  I  decide  according 
to  the  view  of  so  and  so.’  ”  But  if  this  was  an 
approach  to  the  jury  system  it  was  the  nearest 
the  Chinese  have  so  far  made.  He  also  administer¬ 
ed  a  severe  lesson  to  superiors  and  parents  for 
neglect  in  training,  leading  to  crime  :  “A  father 
having  brought  some  charge  against  his  son, 
Confucius  kept  them  both  in  prison  for  three 
months,  without  making  any  difference  in  favour 
of  the  father,  and  then  wished  to  dismiss  them 
both.  The  head  of  the  Ke  was  dissatisfied,  and 
said,  ‘  You  are  playing  with  me,  Sir  Minister  of 
Crime.  Formerly  you  told  me  that  in  a  State  or 
a  family  filial  duty  was  the  first  thing  to  be 
insisted  on.  What  hinders  you  now  from  putting 
to  death  this  unfilial  son  as  an  example  to  all  the 
people?  ’  Confucius  with  a  sigh  replied,  ‘  When 
superiors  fail  in  their  duty,  and  yet  go  on  to  put 
their  inferiors  to  death,  it  is  not  right.  This 
father  has  not  taught  his  son  to  be  filial ; — to  listen 
to  his  charge  would  be  to  slay  the  guiltless.  The 
manners  of  the  age  have  been  long  in  a  sad 
condition  j  we  cannot  expect  the  people  not  to  be 

transgressing  the  laws.’ 

Though  further  sets  of  laws  were  cast  on 
tripods,  none  seems  to  have  had  any  permanent 
influence.  The  code  which  proved  to  be  the  ex¬ 
emplar  of  all  subsequent  codification  was  that 


known  later  as  the  “  Law  Classic  ”  drawn  up  by 
Li  K‘uej,  (Li  K‘uei  La  Citing )  a  statesman  in  the 
service  of  the  first  ruler  of  the  Wei  State,  in  the 
4th  century  b.c.,  but  said  by  some  writers  to  have 
been  first  put  in  force  under  the  Ch‘in  dynasty 
(255  b.c.)  From  this  time  on,  each  dynasty  adapt¬ 
ed  the  code  of  its  predecessor  to  its  own  time  and 
circumstances.  The  “  Law  Classic  ”  was  divided 
into  six  sections,  the  first  three  relating  to  practice, 
the  fourth  to  general  administration,  and  the  last 
two  to  an  exposition  of  offences.  It  “  represented 
all  that  was  best  in  the  laws  of  the  different  feudal 
states.”  It  is  remarkable  that  among  crimes  pun¬ 
ishable  with  death  it  included  polygamy  (despite 
the  sanction  of  Confucius),  but  the  intention  may 
have  been  to  stop  the  then  prevailing  practice  of 
“  making  wives  of  concubines.” 

Further  bodies  of  laws  which  may  be  classed 
as  codes'  were  those  of  Sken  Fu-hai  (Seen  Tzu)  and 
Kung-sun  Yang  (also  called  Wei  Yang  and  Shang 
Yang)  of  the  Han  and  CITin  States  respectively. 
They  represented  a  party  known  as  Fa  Chia,  or 
“  Legalists,”  who  advocated  the  rigorous  enforce¬ 
ment  of  severe  laws  as  a  means  of  ensuring  peace 
in  the  disturbed  kingdom.  Their  work  is  assigned 
to  the  year  351  b.c.  They  settled  the  law  of 
mutual  responsibility  (which  has  practically  always 
been  so  marked  a  feature  of  Chinese  legislation) 
whereby  a  crime  involved  ten  families  and  five 
neighbours.  “  They  also  arranged  the  punish¬ 
ments  of  being  involved  in  the  death  penalty,  of 
mutilation,  of  death  (by  various  means),  of  pierc¬ 
ing  the  skull,  wrenching  out  the  ribs,  and  boiling 
in  a  cauldron.”  Being  cut  in  two  at  the  waist 
was  the  penalty  for  failing  to  denounce  an  offender. 

In  the  Shu  Clung,  which  provided  us  with  an 
account  of  11  Lu  on  Punishments,”  we  find  also  a 
description  of  the  procedure  in  force  during  the 

Feudal  Period.  It  is  best  quoted  without  abridge- 

« 

inent  : — - 

“  When  both  parties  are  present,  with  their 
documents  and  witnesses  all  complete,  let  all  the 
judges  listen  to  the  five-fold  statements  which  may 
be  made.  When  they  have  examined  and  fully 
made  up  their  minds  on  those,  let  them  adjust 
the  case  to  one  of  the  five  punishments.  If  the 
five  punishments  do  not  meet  it,  let  them  adjust 
it  to  one  of  the  five  redemption-fines  ;  and  if  these 
again  are  not  sufficient  for  it,  let  them  reckon  it 
among  the  five  cases  of  error. 

“  In  settling  the  five  cases  of  error  there  are 
evils  to  be  guarded  against ; — being  warped  by 
the  influence  of  power,  or  by  private  grudge,  or 
by  female  solicitation,  or  by  bribes,  or  by  applicat¬ 
ions.  Where  such  things  are,  the  offence  becomes 
equal  to  the  crime  before  the  judges.  Do  you 
examine,  and  prove  yourselves  equal  to  every 

difficulty.” 
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We  now  come  to  the  Monarchical  Period  of 
Chinese  history  (221  b.c. — 1912  a.d.).  The  “  First 
Emperor  ”  abolished  the  laws  of  the  ancient  kings 
and  established  laws  of  his  own,  known  as  the 
“  Nine  Laws,”  the  severe  character  of  which  (at 
least  when  the  decline  of  the  dynasty  caused  the 
laws  to  be  made  even  severer  than  they  were  at 
first)  may  be  judged  from  the  nature  of  some  of 
the  punishments  decreed.  Anyone  who  discussed 
a  book  or  a  poem  (in  violation  of  the  embargo 
on  the  ancient  literature)  was  executed  and  his 
body  exposed.  Ministers  guilty  of  treason  were 
cut  in  two  at  the  waist  and  their  three  clans 
exterminated.  Slander  of  the  government  was 
punished  by  execution  of  the  criminal  and  his 
whole  family.  Generally,  crimes  involved  the 
criminal’s  family  as  well  as  his  five  neighbours. 

For  these  barbarous  laws  the  Hans  substituted 
first  the  less  severe  “  Three  Laws  ”  (for  murder, 
death,  and  for  wounding  and  robbery  in  proportion 
to  the  gravity  of  the  offence)  and  later  the  stricter 
“  Nine  Laws,”  founded  on  the  similar  body  of 
laws  made  by  the  Chains  but  devoid  of  those  of  a 
grossly  vindictive  nature. 

In  187  b.c.  the  “  three  stock  ”  law  was 
abolished,  and  eight  years  later  sons  were  no 
longer  involved  in  their  fathers’  crimes.  The 
author  of  this  lenient  decree,  the  Emperor  Hsiao 
Wen  Ti  (179-156  b.c.),  also  abolished  the  punish¬ 
ment:  of  mutilation  and  reduced,  the  severity  of 
other  punishmentis,  but  the  substitution  of  flogging 
for  mutilation  was  found  frequently  to  cause  the 
death  of  the  criminals,  and  had  itself  to  be 
mitigated.  Castration  was  still  inflicted,  the 
historian  Ssu-ma  Ch£ien  being  thus  punished  in 
98  b.c.  for  extenuating  the  conduct  of  a  defeated 
warrior.  Further  steps  in  the  direction  of  leniency 
between  148  and  6  b.c.  being  supposed  to  have  led 
to  increase  in  crime,  the  throne  was  memorialized 
to  revert  to  the  former  standard.  The  Hans, 
besides  the  usual  exemptions  on  account  of  age, 
etc.,  allowed  commutation  of  the  death  penalty 
for  fines,  purchase  of  official  rank,  or  (179  b.c.) 
contributions  of  grain.  Sons  concealing  their 
parents’  crimes,  or  robbers  killing  robbers,  were 
pardoned. 

Various  fresh  codes  were  issued,  and  by 
a.d.  89-105  the  number  of  punishable  crimes  having 
increased  to  4,989,  of  which  610  were  punishable 
with  death,  an  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the 
total  to  the  orthodox  3,000  of  ancient  times. 
Crimes  now  punishable  with  death  were  rebellion, 
illegal  acts  towards  parents,  etc.,  selling  people 
into  slavery,  wearing  embroidered  silk  by  mer¬ 
chants  ;  with  shaving  the  head  or  compressing  the 
feet,  housebreaking,  wounding,  adultery,  receiving 
bribes,  etc.  ;  with  tattooing,  adulteration  of  coining 
metal with  fetters,  casting  implements  or  boiling 


salt  illegally,  etc.  Extreme  cruelty  still  character¬ 
ized  the  punishments,  though  only  three  of  the 
Five  Punishments  of  the  “  First  Emperor  ”  were 
in  force,  namely,  branding  the  face,  cutting  off 
the  nose,  and  amputating  the  feet  (or  toes).  The 
latter  was  applicable  to  500  offences.  Driving  a 
cart  over  a  criminal’s  legs,  or  beating  them  with 
a  cudgel  was  the  prototype  of  the  modern  Manchu 
punishment  of  bruising  the  legs  with  a  stick 
forcibly  held  down  by  two  lictors.  Criminals 
sometimes  had  their  legs  pierced  with  a  gimlet, 
or  were  allowed  to  die  of  cold  or  hunger. 

The  general  character  of  Chinese  law  above 
indicated  remained  practically  unchanged  for  the 
next  1,000  years,  the  principal  alterations  and 
enlargements  noted  by  Chinese  writers  having 
taken  place  in  the  Wei,  Chin,  CITi,  Sui,  T‘ang, 
Sung,  Yuan,  and  Ming  dynasties  (220  b.c.  to 
1644  a.d. ),  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  follow 
out  in  detail  the  increasing  or  decreasing  of  the 
severity  of  punishments  or  the  modification  of  old 
laws  and  the  making  of  new  ones.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  pass  to  the  laws  of  the  later  Monar¬ 
chical  periods.  Following  on  several  previous 
codes,  notably  that  of  Kao  Tstj  of  the  T'ang 
dynasty  which  was,  however,  more  of  a  guide  for 
judicial  officers  than  a  set  of  laws  for  the  inform¬ 
ation  of  the  public),  the  great  Emperor  Yung  Lq 
(a.d.  1403-25)  drew  up  what  was  a  code  in  the 
modern  Western  sense  of  the  word,  and  upon  this 
was  based  the  well-known  Ta  Ch‘ing  Lii  Li ,  the 
Laws  and  Statutes  of  the  Great  Ch/mg  Dynasty, 
which  remained  in  force  during  the  whole  of  that 
period  (a.d.  1644-1912).  The  lii  were  the  laws  or 
cardinal  principles  (jus  strictum )  based  largely 
upon  the  Yung  Lo  code,  which  were  promulgated 
when  the  dynasty  had  become  firmly  established, 
and  which  remained  unaltered.  The  li  were 
supplementary  statutes  (though  not  to  be  described 
as  exactly  equivalent  to  our  body  of  equity)  which 
modified  and  extended  the  original  law,  adapting 
it  to  the  time  and  circumstances.  These  were  con¬ 
tinually  added  to,  and  revised  every  five  years. 
The  Ta  Ch‘ing  Lii  Li  were  thus  the  laws  of  the 
Mings,  founded  on  the  Yung  Lo  code,  modified  so 
as  to  include  the  Manchu  customary  law,  and 
adapted  to  meet  necessary  changes.  They  were 
issued  in  the  5th  moon  of  the  3rd  year  of 
Shun  Chih  (June,  1647). 

The  Penal  Code  (lii)  was  divided  into  seven 
main  sections  comprising  General,  Civil,  Fiscal, 
Ritual,  Military,  and  Criminal  Laws,  and  those 
relating  to  Public  Works.  The  punishments  pre¬ 
scribed,  which  were  not  confined  to  criminal  cases, 
were  : —  beating  with  the  light  bamboo  ch‘ih, 
with  the  heavy  bamboo  ;$£  chang,  transportation  to 
a  short  distance  for  a  few  years  ^  tlu,  banishment 
to  a  long  distance  for  life  $fc  liu,  and  death 
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ssu  by  strangling  or  decapitation.  Originally 
the  Manchu  code  sanctioned  only  two  kinds  of 
punishment — death  and  flogging.  The  latter  was 
also  applicable  to  women,  but  in  practice  this 
barbarous  section  of  the  Code  soon  fell  into  disuse. 
The  barbarous  punishments  of  ^  jig  ling  ch‘ih, 

“  lingering  death,”  or  “  slicing  to  pieces,”  for 
high  treason,  parricide,  for  women  who  killed  their 
husbands,  and  murderers  who  killed  three  persons 
of  one  family,  and  of  the  “stomach-cutter,*”  applied 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Mings  to  those  who  refused 
to  adopt  the  Manchu  coiffure,  were  inventions  of 
the  Chinese  emperor  Jen  Tsung  (a.t>.  1023-64). 
The  instruments  to  be  used  in  punishment  were 
also  carefully  defined  in  the  code  :  a  flat,  polished 
piece  of  bamboo  of  stated  shape,  weight,  and 
dimensions ;  the  cangue  {chid),  a  frame  or  collar 
of  dry  wood  3  feet  scpiare  and  30  lbs.  in  weight, 
which  whilst  worn  prevented  the  criminal  from 
sleeping  or  feeding  himself ;  iron  chains,  handcuffs, 
fetters,  and  two  instruments  of  torture  for  com¬ 
pressing  the  anklebones  (generally  for  men)  and 
squeezing  the  fingers  (generally  for  women).  The 
two  latter  were  used  when  necessary,  in  cases  of 
robbery  or  homicide,  to  extort  confession,  without 
which  no  criminal  could  be  punished.  Besides 
these  forms,  legally  sanctioned  by  the  Code  (sect. 
404)  and  by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  K‘ang  Hsi, 
various  other  forms  of  torture  w^ere  freely  practised 
in  all  the  yamens  and  prisons  throughout  the 
empire,  being,  as  a  rule,  more  general  and  more 
cruel  in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  practically 
the  only  check  on  their  use  being  the  fear  that, 
if  used  in  excess,  the  official  responsible  might  be 
reported,  and  replaced  in  office  by  a  favourite  of 
his  superior. 

Capital  crimes,  besides  high  treason  and  par¬ 
ricide,  included  serving  a  foreign  state,  practising 
magic,  stealing  sacrificial  implements,  imperial  or 
official  seals,  or  120  ounces  of  silver,  counterfeiting 
coin,  robbery  and  kidnapping  by  violence,  opening 
a  coffin,  homicide,  etc.  Banishment  was  the 
punishment  for  kidnapping  by  stratagem,  attempt-  j 
ing  to  murder,  charging  with  killing,  striking  an 
officer,  beating  a  disobedient  son  or  grandson  to 
death,  adultery,  abduction,  etc.  Transportation 
was  for  indecent  assault,  criminal  intercourse  with 
a  relative,  procuring  abortion,  etc.  Bambooing 
was  for  theft,  entering  a  house  at  night,  quarrel¬ 
ling  and  fighting,  a  wife  striking  her  husband, 
abusive  language,  fornication,  accidentally  setting 
fire  to  one’s  own  house,  making  false  weights  and 
measures,  gambling,  etc.  There  were  also  the 
usual  exemptions  on  account  of  age,  imperial  re¬ 
lationship,  etc.,  and  redemptions  by  means  of  fines. 

*  This  punishment  of  cutting  in  two  at  the  waist  arose  out  of 
a  solomonic  decision  in  a  case  of  bigamy,  in  which  the  man  was 
ordered  to  he  cut  in  two  and  each  claimant  told  to  marry  one  half ! 


Besides  this  codified  king-made  law,  edicts 
were  issued  by  the  high  provincial  authorities,  in 
case  of  public  matters  requiring  regulation.  These, 
which  revived  some  old  law  or  modified  it  to  suit 
the  case  in  question,  had  the  force  of  law,  provided 
they  were  reported  to  the  proper  Board  at  Peking, 
and  they  gave  rise  to  a  sort  of  common  and  un¬ 
written  law,  to  which  in  country  districts  com¬ 
pliance  "would  be  enforced  by  the  councils  of  elders. 

The  first  part  of  the  code  (the  lu)  was  translated 
into  English  by  Sir  George  Staunton.  Writing 
in  1810  he  refers  to  the  estimation  in  which 
the  code  is  held  by  the  people  : —  “All  they  seem 
to  desire  is  its  just  and  impartial  execution,  in¬ 
dependent  of  caprice  and  uninfluenced  by  cor¬ 
ruption.”  And  as  to  the  code  itself  : — “  By  far 
the  most  remarkable  thing  in  this  code  is  its  great 
reasonableness,  clearness,  and  consistency,  the 
business-like  brevity  and  directness  of  the  various 
provisions,  and  the  plainness  and  moderation  in 
which  they  are  expressed.  There  is  nothing  here 
of  the  monstrous  verbiage  of  most  other  Asiatic 
productions,  none  of  the  superstitious  deliberation, 
the  miserable  incoherence,  the  tremendous  non- 
sequiturs  and  eternal  repetitions  of  those  oracular 
performances — nothing  even  of  the  turgid  adulation, 
accumulated  epithets,  and  fatiguing  self-praise  of 
other  Eastern  despotisms — but  a  calm,  concise,  and 
distinct  series  of  enactments,  savouring  throughout 
of  practical  judgment  and  European  good  sense, 
and  if  not  always  conformable  to  our  improved 
notions  of  expediency,  in  general  approaching  to 
them  more  nearly  than  the  codes  of  most  other 
nations.  ...  In  everything  relating  to  political 
freedom  or  individual  independence  it  is  indeed 
woefully  defective ;  but  for  the  repression  of  dis¬ 
order,  and  the  gentle  coercion  of  a  vast  population, 
it  appears  to  be  equally  mild  and  efficacious.” 

In  forming  a  just  estimate  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  object  of  this  body  of  laws, 
like  that  of  its  predecessors,  was  primarily  the 
maintenance  of  authority  and  secondarily  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  individual  rights ;  and  that,  in  the 
absence  of  a  knowledge  of  sociology,  a  science  not 
then  existing,  it  was  probably  as  nearly  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances  adapted  to  the  state  of 
society  it  was  intended  to  deal  with.  And  the 
small  advance  of  that  society  in  sympathy  and  the 
higher  sentiments  is  seen  in  the  embodiment  in  the 
Code  of  the  barbaric  clause  providing  for  the 
imprisonment  of  an  innocent  child  or  grandchild 
of  a  rebel  with  a  view  to  future  punishment  by 
emasculation  and  slavery  on  attainment  of  the 
prescribed  age.  “Nor  will  the  law  allow  an 
octogenarian  and  bedridden  mother  of  a  rebel  to 
commute  by  fine  her  sentence  of  slavery.  Relatives 
may  be  kept  in  prison  for  twenty  years  awaiting 
confrontation  with  escaped  rebels — although  them- 
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selves  guiltless.”  VVe  here  see  brought  out  once 
more  the  main  characteristic  of  Chinese  law  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Monarchical  Period, 
as  a  result  of  the  “  Deform  Movement  ”  arising 
out  of  the  fear  that  China  would  be  unable  longer 
to  resist  foreign  aggression,  a  code  of  laws,  based 
on  Western  systems,  was  drawn  up.  It  was  named 
Chan  Using  Using  Fa  Lii,  or  “  Provisional 
Criminal  Code,”  and  contained  about  300  articles. 
It  substituted  hanging  or  strangling  for  decapit¬ 
ation  and  imprisonment  for  bambooing.  It  re¬ 
mained  in  force  until  the  end  of  the  Ch‘ing 
Dynasty,  was  adopted  in  large  measure  by  the 
Republican  regime,  and  has  continued  to  be  the 
recognized  legal  instrument  to  this  day,  though 
ignored  at  will  by  Yuan  Shih-k‘ai  (who  had  planned 
to  supplant  it  by  a  code  of  his  own)  during  the 
suspension  of  Parliament  (1913-6).  Before  its 
suspension  the  Parliament  had  passed  only  one 
measure,  the  Presidential  Election  Law,  and  since 
its  reassembling  has  been  chiefly  occupied  in 
framing  the  Constitution.  [E.T.C.W.] 

LAY,  the  name  of  a  family  which,  for  several 
generations,  has  played  an  honourable  part  in  the 
story  of  British  intercourse  with  China.  The  first 
of  his  line,  as  far  as  China  is  concerned,  was  Geouge 
Tradescant  Lay,  who  married  Mary  Nelson,  a 
niece  of  the  naval  hero.  He  was  attached  to 
Beechey’s  expedition  in  1825-28  and,  with  his 
fellow-naturalist  Collie,  sent  a  collection  of  plants 
from  the  Loochoo  and  Bonin  Islands, — the  first  to 
reach  Europe.  He  made  further  collections  at 
Macao  and  Canton. 

In  1836  he  reached  China  again,  as  agent  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  went  on  the 
trip  of  the  Himmaleh  (q.v.),  and  wrote  an  account 
of  the  journey. 

He  then  entered  the  British  Consular  Service 
and  acted  as  interpreter  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger’s 
expedition  (1840-42).  He  was  made  Consul  at 
Canton  in  1842,  at  Foochow  in  1844,  and  at  Amoy 
in  1845,  and  died  there  the  same  year. 

He  wrote  a  number  of  papers  in  the  Chinese 
Repository ,  and  also  published  The  Chinese  as  they 
are. 

His  children  were  Horatio  Nelson,  William 
Hyde,  Walter  Thurlow,  and  Amoy.  Of  these  the 
first  is  the  best-known.  He  was  appointed  student- 
interpreter  in  the  Consular  Service,  September  5, 
1849,  but  resigned  on  June  8,  1855  to  become 
Inspector  of  Customs  at  Shanghai.  He  accompanied 
Lord  Elgin  as  assistant  Chinese  Secretary  and, 
according  to  Morse,  was  very  hectoring  and 
truculent  in  his  meetings  with  the  Chinese  envoys, 
and  especially  with  the  hapless  Keying.  The  tariff 
and  trade  rules  of  the  1858  treaty  are  recognized  as 
being  Lay’s  work. 


He  was  made  Inspector-General  of  Customs  in 
May,  1859.  Three  years  later  he  obtained  the 
Queen’s  licence  to  enter  temporarily  the  military 
service  of  the  Chinese  Government.  The  mis¬ 
carriage  of  the  project  known  as  the  Lay-Osborn 
Flotilla  is  described  under  that  heading.  It  led  to 
his  dismissal  in  1864. 

In  Japan,  in  1869,  he  arranged  a  loan  of  twelve 
millions  sterling  at  twelve  per  cent.,  repayable  in 
twelve  years.  The  money  was  to  build  a  line  from 
Osaka  to  Tokyo  with  a  branch  to  Yokohama.  He 
seems,  however  to  have  misunderstood  the  English 
financiers  on  whom  he  had  depended  :  the  loan  was 
placed  on  the  Stork  Exchange,  and  his  connection 
with  the  Government  and  with  the  railway  came  to 
an  end.  ( Young  Japan ,  1883).  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Legge,  the  sinologue;  of  his  nine 
children  only  his  youngest  daughter  seems  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  Far  East. 

G.  T.  Lay’s  second  son,  William  Hyde  Lay, 
born  in  England,  1836,  became  student-interpreter 
December  5,  1853;  he  served  at  Shanghai  as  Vice- 
Consul,  at  Kiukiang  and  at  Tientsin,  where  he  was 
Consul  at  the  time  of  the  massacre. 

He  died  at  Chefoo,  where  he  was  Consul,  in  1876 
at  the  age  of  40.  Of  his  children,  William  George 
is  Commissioner  of  Customs  at  Swatcw,  and  Arthur 
Hyde  is  H.B.M.  Consul-General  at  Seoul. 

G.  T.  Lay’s  third  son,  Walter  Thurlow,  is 
the  only  one  surviving ;  he  became  student-inter¬ 
preter  in  1861  but  resigned  in  the  following  year. 
He  has  since  been  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and 
has  one  daughter  living  in  Shanghai. 

The  fourth  son.  Amoy,  was  also  Commissioner 
of  Customs. 

LAY-OSBORN  FLEET.  In  1862  Horatio 
Nelson  Lay,  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs,  was 
instructed  by  Prince  Kung  to  obtain  and  fit  out  a 
fleet  of  steam- vessels,  to  arm  them  and  enlist 
foreigners  for  them.  Lay  was  then  in  England  on 
furlough,  and  the  written  instructions  were  sent 
through  Mr.  Robert  Hart.  Mr.  Lay  was  authorized 
by  an  Order  in  Council  to  enlist  men  and  equip 
vessels  for  the  Chinese  service.  He  purchased  eight 
ships  and  engaged  Captain  Sherard  Osborn  as 
Commander  of  the  fleet.  According  to  the  contract 
between  these!  two,  Osborn  was  to  be  under  the 
direct  orders  of  the  supreme  authority,  transmitted 
to  him  only  through  Mr.  Lay. 

When  Osborn,  however,  reached  China  with  his 
fleet,  he  found  the  intentions  of  the  government 
were  far  different ;  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
Chinese  officials  would  consent  to  be  ‘hands  off’  in 
such  an  affair  as  a  fleet,  and  Osborn  found  that  he 
was  to  be  jolaced  under  the  orders  of  Chinese.  He 
objected,  but  Prince  Kung  refused  to  ratify  his 
former  arrangement  and  Captain  Osborn  resigned. 
Experience  had  shewn  the  Chinese  that  without 
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departing  too  much  from  their  old  ways  of  misrule 
it  was  always  possible  to  raise  a  European  force  by 
paying  for  it ;  and  they  were  therefore  not  ready 
tor  such  a  great  change  as  to  keep  a  fleet  of  their  own 
and  yet  leave  it  under  foreign  management.  The 
question  then  arose  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  ships; 
it  was  important  that  fully  armed  vessels  should 
not  be  sold  to  any  power  engaged  in  war ;  they  were 
sent  to  England  and  India  and  there  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Lay  was  considered  to  have  acted  through¬ 
out  in  a  perfectly  honourable  and  dignified  way,  but 
he  seems  to  have  entirely  misunderstood  the  Chinese 
character  and  to  have  thought  that  he  could  become 
more  of  a  dictator  than  of  an  agent.  With  the  best 
of  motives  and  aiming  only  at  China’s  progress,  he 
grasped  at  more  power  and  higher  consideration 
than  could  be  given  him.  He  was  liberally  treated 
by  the  government  as  far  as  payment  was  concerned, 
but  was  dismissed  from  the  Customs  service  in 
November,  1864,  and  Mr.  Hart  was  appointed  in 
his  place. 

Blue  Book  :  China.  No.  2.  (1864). 

LAZAR  I  STS,  properly  The  Congregation  of 
the  Mission,  founded  in  1625  by  S.  Vincent  de 
Paul.  Lazarists  were  sent  to  China  by  the  Propag¬ 
anda  in  the  18th  century.  In  1780  they  were  sent 
by  the  Pope  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Jesuits, 
whose  Order  had  been  suppressed.  In  1839  Mongolia 
was  made  a  Vicariat  and  entrusted  to  the  Lazarists. 
They  now  have  ten  Vicars-apostolie,  189  European 
priests,  529,000  Christians  and  about  35,000  scholars. 
See  Congregations ;  Vicariats. 

LEAD.  See  Minerals. 

.LEATHER.  The  manufacture  of  Chinese 
leather  differs  widely  from  European  methods,  the 
gelatinous  hide  being  cured  by  heat  and  not  by 
tanning.  The  process  is  described  in  Hosie’s 
Ssuch‘uan,  p.  79.  The  hides  of  horses,  mules,  and 
asses  are  treated  in  a  different  manner.  They  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  ox,  buffalo  and  yak.  The 
former  are  used  for  binding  and  decorating 
Chinese  shoes,  the  latter  for  shoes,  straps,  scabbards, 
etc.  Leather  is  coloured  black  and  green  by  pine 
soot  and  foreign  paint  respectively.  The  idea  of 
stall-fed  oxen  for  producing  superior  leather,  as 
practised  in  Europe,  has  not  penetrated  into  China. 
There  are  now  large  leather  factories  at  Canton  (2)  ; 
Shanghai  (2)  ;  Tientsin  (2)  ;  Harbin  and  Hongkong ; 
while  the  Government  controls  three  factories,  at 
Yunnan -fu,  Wuchang  and  Chengtu,  for  military 
purposes.  Nanning  is  another  centre,  but  the 
leather  is  not  tanned  by  modern  methods.  The 
“original”  export  of  leather  is  about  70,000  piculs, 
of  which  60  per  cent,  is  from  Canton.  Exportation 
nil,  as  that  which  goes  to  Hongkong  is  returned 
to  Chinese  ports. 

i 


Leather  manufactures  imported  only  constitute 
a  small  item  at  present  :  Tls.  731,000  worth  of 
leather  boots  and  shoes  were  imported  in  1912  (the 
record  year). 

The  figures  for  1916  are,  Leather  imported, 
Hk.Tls.  7,541,506;  Exports,  (original).  Leather, 
Ilk.  Tls.  1,247,933 ;  Leatherware,  Hk.  Tls.  266,452. 

LEATHER  PAPER,  a  famous  tough  kind  of 
paper  made  in  Kueichou  province.  The  name  is 
due  to  the  translation  of  i o‘i  as  leather,  whereas 
it  also  means  bark;  the  paper  should  be  called  bark 
paper,  being  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  the 
Broussonetia  papyrijera. 

Hoste  :  Three  Years  in  Western  China. 

LECHLER,  RUDOLF,  a  missionary  of  the 
Basel  Missionary  Society.  He  was  born  in  Wur- 
temberg  in  1824,  came  to  China  in  1846,  and  after 
52  years’  work  in  this  country  went  home  to 
Germany  and  died  there  in  1908.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Basel  Mission  work  in  S.  China, 
and  its  director  for  forty  years.  See  Basel  Mission. 

Hager  :  Chinese  Recorder ,  vol.  xxxix. 

LE  COMTE,  LOUIS,  ^  fjfl,  Li  Ming,  a  Jesuit 
father,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1655.  He  was  one  of 
the  six  missionaries  sent  in  1685  to  reinforce  the 
French  mission  in  China.  He  arrived  in  1687,  and 
worked  in  Peking,  Shansi  and  Shensi.  He  was  sent 
home  in  1692  to  represent  to  the  Superiors  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  died  in  Bordeaux  36  years  later. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou, 
II,  p.  44,  note. 

LEEBOQ,  CAPTAIN.  See  Lii  Wen-ching . 

LEES,  JONATHAN,  a  missionary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  He  was  born  at 
Manchester  in  1835,  reached  China  and  Tientsin  in 
in  1862,  and  died  in  1902. 

LEGATIONS,  APOSTOLIC.  There  have  been 
three  legations  sent  by  the  Pope  to  China  :  1, 
Cardinal  de  Tournon  in  1702 ;  2,  The  Patriarch 
John  Ambrose  Mezzabarba,  in  1719 ;  3,  Two 
Carmelite  Fathers,  Gothard  and  Ildefonse,  in 
1725.  These  last  had  no  great  success  and  were 
soon  back  again.  See  Tournon  ;  Mezzabarba. 

De  Moidrey  :  La  Hierarchie  Catholique  en 
Chine,  p.  41. 

LEGGE,  JAMES,  M.A.  LED.,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  Sinologues.  He  was  born  at  Huntley, 
Aberdeenshire  in  1814,  and  graduated  in  Aberdeen 
University.  In  1839  he  proceeded  to  Malacca  as  a 
missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  In 
1843  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  there,  of  which  he 
was  Principal,  was  removed  to  the  newly-acquired 
Colony  of  Hongkong,  where  he  remained  during  the 
whole  of  his  missionary  life.  He  removed  to 
England  in  1873.  A  chair  of  Chinese  was  constit- 
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uted  in  Oxford  University  in  1876,  and  Dr.  Legge 
became  the  first  Professor.  He  died  in  1897. 

His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  sane,  scholarly 
and  critical  translations  of  the  Chinese  classical 
writings ;  but  he  wrote  and  translated  a  good  deal 
besides.  For  the  complete  list  of  his  works  see 
T'oung  Pao,  vol.  ix,  supplement,  ( Henri  Cordier } 
Les  Etudes  chinoises). 

H.  E.  Legge  :  James  Legge ,  1905. 

LEI  SHU,  =& ,  or  works  of  reference  arranged 
under  categories,  and  generally  called  in  English 
Encyclopaedias.  The  Chinese  have  many  such 
works,  some  dating  from  very  early  times.  The  lei 
shu  differ  in  two  respects  from  the  western  works 
with  which  they  must  be  compared  :  in  the  absence 
of  an  alphabet  the  arrangement  is  according  to 
subjects;  and  the  articles  are  not  newly  written 
but  are  extracts  from  earlier  authors.  The  more 
important  of  these  works  are  given  in  more  or  less 
chronological  order  below. 

Erh  Fa  f  This  is  rather  a  dictionary  of 
terms,  probably  dating  from  the  fifth  century  b.c. 
The  classification  is  into  19  categories,  as  follows  : 

hu,  Explanations.  shan ,  Mountains. 

H*  yen,  Terms.  7)c  shui,  Waters. 

gj\J  hsiin,  Instructions.  ts‘ao,  Plants. 

||  ch‘in ,  Relationships,  mu,  Trees. 

&  hung,  Buildings.  H  cldung,  Insects. 


^  ch‘i,  Utensils. 
§§§  yiieh,  Music. 

en,  Heaven. 
m  ti,  Earth. 

£  ch‘iu,  Hills. 


355.  2/m,  Fishes, 
s  niao,  Birds. 

HR  shou,  Animals. 
clTu,  Domestic 
Animals. 


T‘ung  Tien,  jjg,  Jk ,  was  compiled  by  Tu  Yu 
about  800  a.d.  It  deals  with  the  various 
departments  of  governmental  administration,  and 
has  9  divisions  : — 


shih  huo,  Food  and  goods,  (Economics). 


hsiian  chit,  Choosing  Candidates. 

Iff  IT  chili  kuan,  Government  Offices. 

H  Ceremonies. 

yiieh,  Music. 

££  ping,  Army. 

Jfi]  hsing,  Punishments. 

MW  chou  chiin,  Geography. 

3^1  US  pien  fang,  Defences. 

The  work  has  since  been  continued  down  to 
about  1736. 


Wen  Hsien  T‘ung  K‘ao,  ;$C  iDc  #  ,  by 
Ma  Tuan-lin,  published  in  1319.  This  is  based  on 
the  T‘ung  Tien,  but  the  9  sections  are  expanded 
into  24,  and  5  new  categories  are  added,  some  of 
which  are  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  earlier  work, 
viz.  official  administration.  The  new  categories  are 
ff  Bibliography.  H  $$  Uranography, 
if?  ^  Imperial  Lineage.  Jl  Phenomena. 

^  Appointments. 


This  work  has  been  extended  by  supplements 
down  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

These  last  two  works,  together  with  the  history 
by  Ssu-ma  Kuang  called  T‘ung  chien  are 

often  called  the  Three  T‘ung,  san  Tung. 

T‘ai  Pling  Yii  Lan ,  fifP  ^  •  This  is  the 

first  of  the  works  that  should  have  the  title  of 
Encyclopaedia,  as  it  deals  with  the  whole  range  of 
human  knowledge.  It  quotes  on  every  imaginable 
subject  from  1,690  works  of  which  it  gives  a  list. 
It  was  made  by  order  of  T‘ai  Tsung,  second 
emperor  of  the  Bung  dynasty,  was  finished  in  six 
years,  (a.d.  987),  and  called  T‘ai  P‘ing  Pien  Lei 
;  but  after  the  emperor  had  read  the 
whole  of  it  in  one  year  the  title  was  changed  to 
T‘ai  P‘ing  Yii,  Ijcin  ( Yii  lan  meaning  imperial  in¬ 
spection).  It  was  divided  into  55  sections.  After 
six  centuries,  when  perfect  copies  were  not  to  be, 
got,  it  was  reprinted  (1572),  and  again  in  1812. 

Yii  Hai ,3? the  work  of  Wang  Ying-lin,  was 
in  21  sections  and  240  sub-sections.  The  author 
died  in  1296,  but  the  book  was  not  published 
till  1351. 

It  was  not  properly  a  lei  shu,  that  is,  it  was 
not  arranged  under  categories  but  on  the  basis  of 
a  Rhyming  Syllabary,  Four  odd  volumes  are  in 
the  Chinese  Library  of  the  British  Museum  and 
there  are  a  few  elsewhere. 

Yuan  Chien  Lei  Han,  $11  >  the  most 

accessible  and  most  generally  useful  of  the  com¬ 
pilations  of  K‘ang  Hsi.  It  was  based  on  an  earlier 
work,  the  T‘ang  Lei  Han  ,  of  Yii  An-ch‘i 

of  the  Ming  dynasty ;  which  again  was  drawn  from 
four  T‘ang  dynasty  compilations. 

The  work  took  nine  years  to  complete,  and 
appeared  in  1710.  It  is  divided  into  45  categories 
and  is  very  much  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Yii  Lan„ 
but  it  contains  half  as  much  again  of  matter. 

The  Yung  Lo  Ta  Tien  does  not  strictly 

belong  to  Lei  shu,  since  its  arrangement  was  not 
according  to  categories  of  subjects,  but  followed 
Hung  Wu’s  Syllabary  of  Rhymes  HifE  Yiln  fu 
chliln  yii.  This  enormous  work  contained  22,937 
chiian.  It  was  finished  in  1407.  The  interest  is 
less  in  the  structure  and  contents  of  the  book  than 
in  the  history  of  the  copies  prepared.  The  original 
was  kept  at  Nanking,  but  two  copies  of  it  were 
made  in  1567,  and  preserved  in  Peking.  At  the 
fall  of  the  Ming  dynasty  the  original  and  one  copy 
perished.  The  other  copy,  nearly  complete,  was 
kept,  but  not  cared  for,  in  the  Han-lin  College  till 
1900,  when  the  Boxers  fired  the  Library,  which 
adjoined  the  British  Legation,  and  the  last  copy  of 
the  work  was  destroyed ;  though  a  few  score  volumes 
were  afterwards  picked  up  by  foreigners. 

Ku  Ch  in  T‘u  Shu  Chi  Ch‘eng  ^  Hr  Ul 
K‘ang  Hsi  appointed  Gh‘en  Meng-lei,  a  pardoned 
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rebel,  to  execute  this  great  work ;  but  Yung  Cheng 
no  sooner  came  to  the  throne,  (1723)  than  he  sent 
(  h  en  into  banishment.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  work  was  by  that  time  finished,  though  it 
did  not  appear  till  1726.  The  best  idea  of  the  scale 
on  which  the  work  was  done  is  given  by  comparing 
it  with  the  Encyclopaedia  Britcmnica  :  it  contains 
between  three  and  four  times  as  much  matter  as 
the  English  work. 

There  are  six  main  divisions,  but  the  actual 

categories  are  32  in  number.  They  are  as  follows  : _ 

f£  H  cBien  hsiang,  Celestial  Signs. 
sui  Tciing,  Seasons. 

M  ^  U  fa,  Astronomy,  Mathematics. 

shu  cheng,  Various  Manifestations. 

$1.  B  un  yii,  The  Earth. 

chili  fang,  Governmental  Departments, 
tU  jlj  shan  cBuan,  Topography, 
air  /pizn  h  Foreign  Countries. 

J|  @  huang  chi,  Imperial  Court. 

jUJ  hung  wei,  Palace  Doors. 
t  huan  cBang,  Officials. 

W.  chia  fan,  Natural  Kinship, 
chicio  i,  Social  Intercourse. 
shili  tsu,  Genealogy  and  Biography. 

A®  jen  shili,  Human  Affairs, 
jil  huei  yuan,  Beauties  of  Inner  Booms. 
fH  i  shu,  Skilled  Occupations. 
m  Jil  shen  i,  Religion. 

^  ^  chi  in  cBung ,  Animal  Kingdom. 
ts‘ao  mu,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

If  ching  chi,  Canonical  and  other  Literature. 
^  It  hsiieh  hsing,  Philosophy  and  Ethics. 
wen  hsiieh,  Literary  Forms. 

^  tzu  hsiieh,  Study  of  Characters. 
iH  hsiicin  chii,  Official  Examinations. 

f©  cBiian  heng,  Official  Appointments. 

^  it!  shih  huo,  Food  and  Commerce. 

li  i,  Ceremonial  Usages. 

HI  ^  yiieh  lii,  Music. 

3%  S&  jung  cheng ,  Military  Administration. 
jjt£  ffil  hsiang  hsing,  Law  and  Punishment. 

%  X  Bao  hung,  Handicraft. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  English  titles 
above  do  not  profess  to  be  translations  of  the 
Chinese  titles,  many  of  which  are  indeed  untrans¬ 
latable.  A  comparison  between  the  lists  given  by 
Klaphoth,  Mayers  and  L.  Giles  will  show  this. 
The  Chinese  titles  themselves  also  are  inadequate 
indications  of  the  contents  of  each  section. 

The  work  was  printed  from  types  cut  (not  cast) 
in  copper,  the  actual  number  of  types  being  perhaps 
230,000 ;  and  it  is  said  and  generally  believed  that 
one  hundred  copies  were  printed,  a  few  on  fine, 
white  paper  as  presentation  copies,  and  the  rest  on 
yellowish,  paper. 

The  British  Museum  possesses  probably  the 
only  complete  copy  of  this  edition  to  be  found  out- 

38 


side  of  China.  It  is  on  yellow  paper  and  is  bound 
in  European  style  in  745  volumes.  The  Berlin 
Konigliche  Bibliothek  has  about  four-fifths  of  the 
work.  The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris  has  a 
nearly  complete  copy  on  white  paper,  the  missing- 
portions  being  filled  up  from  the  second  edition. 

1  wo  later  editions  have  appeared ;  the  first  of 
these,  according  to  information  given  to  Prof. 
Hirth,  was  printed  in  an  edition  of  250  copies  by 
the  Tsung-li  Yarnen,  which  fixes  the  date  as  after 
1862.  It  was  printed  in  Shantung,  probably  from 
wooden  blocks.  The  only  matter  added  is  a  list 
of  errata,  and  the  book  is  an  almost  exact  facsimile 
of  the  first  edition. 

Pelliot,  who  was  the  first  to  mention  in  print 
this  second  edition,  has  had  later  information  than 
the  above,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  printed  by  photo- 
lithographic  process  about  1895-98,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Viceroy  Liu  K‘un-i. 

A  reprint  in  a  smaller  size  was  made  by  a 
Chinese  syndicate,  the  work  being  carried  out  by 
Major  Brothers  in  Shanghai.  Movable  leaden  types 
were  used  and  the  printing  occupied  3  years,  being- 
finished  in  1888. 

An  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
was  compiled  by  L.  Giles  of  the  British  Museum, 
in  1911.  This  contains  a  very  valuable  Introduction. 

Klaproth  was  the  first  foreigner  to  give  any 
notice  of  the  work. 

Klaproth  :  J ournal  Asiatique,  1826,  tome  ix, 
p.  56 ;  Mayers  :  China  Review,  vol.  vi,  p.  218 ; 
L.  Giles  :  An  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Chinese 
Encyclopaedia ;  Macgowan  :  Journal  of  R.A.S., 
N.C.B.,  1859,  vol.  ii,  p.  170. 

There  are  other  collections  which  might  be 
noticed  here,  but  the  above  are  the  most  important ; 
others  can  be  found  in  the  works  referred  to  below. 

Wylie  :  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature,  section 
‘  Cyclopaedias ;  ’  Mayers  :  Bibliography  of  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Collections  of  Literature,  (China 
Review,  vol.  vi). 

L  E  K  i  N .  See  Lihin. 

LEMONS.  See  Oranges . 

LEONTIEFF,  MAXIMUS,  a  priest  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  who  was  one  of  the  45 
prisoners  taken  when  the  Chinese  captured  the 
fortress  of  Albazin  ( q.v .)  in  1685.  They  were  all 
brought  to  Peking,  and  Father  Leontieff  ministered 
to  his  little  flock  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Tartar 
City,  using  a  small  Chinese  temple  duly  fitted  up 
for  the  services. 

Ten  years  afterwards,  the  metropolitan  of 
Tobolsk,  in  sending  a  communion  cloth,  and  recog¬ 
nizing  the  little  community,  ordered  that  preaching 
among  the  Chinese  should  begin,  and  prayers  be 
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offered  for  the  Chinese  Emperor.  This  was  the 
actual,  though  not  the  formal,  beginning  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Mission  in  China.  Father 
Leontieff  died  in  Peking  in  1712.  His  grave  is 
unknown.  Chinese  Recorder,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  678. 

LEOPARDS.  The  leopard  is  plentiful  in  the 
hills  of  Chihli,  Shansi,  Shensi,  and  Kansu,  the 
species  being  the  Manchurian  leopard,  Felis  v  ill  os  a. 
The  true  Chinese  leopard,  F.  fontanieri ,  has  its 
habitat  in  SsuclTuan,  extending  into  S.  Shensi.  The 
Snow  leopard,  F .  undo,  is  a  Tibetan  animal,  hut  it 
may  perhaps  occur  on  the  borders  of  Kansu ;  its 
skin  is  plentiful  in  the  market.  Swinhoe  says  the 
leopard  (F.  paid  us)  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
S.  China;  this  is  probably  F.  fontanieri.  See 
Felidce. 

Sowerby  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R.AM.,  vol.  xlvii; 
Swinhoe  :  Catalogue  of  Mammals  of  China,  P.Z.S., 
1870. 

4 

LEPORSD/E,  the  Hare  Family.  Eight  species 
are  known  from  N.  China  and  neighbourhood,  their 
names  and  distribution  being  as  follows  : — 

Lepus  swinhoei,  Shantung,  Chihli;  A.  swinhoei 
subluteus,  Shensi,  Ordos ;  L.  swinhoei  sowerbyce , 
N.  Shansi;  A.  tolai,  Mongolia;  A.  mandshuricus , 
Manchuria;  A.  timidus  subsp.,  Saghalien;  A. 
sechuenensis,  S.W.  Kansu;  A.  coreanus,  Corea. 

Sowerby  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R. A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

LEPROSY,  “the  most-  ancient  and  persistent 
of  diseases,”  has  been  known  in  China  from  very 
early  times.  The  symptoms  are  described  in  ancient 
Chinese  works  on  medicine,  and  curative  treatment 
outlined.  According  to  the  highest  authority  on 
tropical  diseases,  China  has  probably  more  lepers 
than  any  other  country ;  estimates  vary  from 
150,000  to  300,000,  but  are  not  worth  much. 

The  disease  is  very  unequally  distributed,  being 
somewhat  rare  in  the  dry  north  and  north-west. 
In  S.W.,  Central  and  S.  China,  it  is  common, 
especially  in  Fukien,  Kuangsi  and  Kuangtung  with 
their  damp  heat.  It  is  very  prevalent  round  Canton 
city.  The  sufferers  are  congregated  in  so-called 
“  leper  villages,”  but  nothing  systematic  is  done 
to  treat  them  or  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  Some¬ 
times  a  generous  official  may  make  a  grant-in-aid  ; 
but  in  some  places  lepers  are  regarded  as  “accursed 
of  Heaven”  for  some  wrong-doing  in  this  or  a 
previous  existence,  and  even  stamping  out  the 
disease  by  murdering  the  diseased  has  been 
advocated  in  some  quarters.  In  the  meantime 
lepers  marry  lepers,  and  the  disease  is  said  to  wear 
itself  out  in  three  or  four  generations.  In  spite 
of  ignorance,  filth,  poor  food,  etc.,  leprosy  does  not 
seem  to  be  on  the  increase  in  China. 

The  Mission  to  Lepers  (a  British  Society)  assists 
to  some  extent  various  Protestant  Missions  in  work 


for  their  relief.  Homes  have  been  opened  where 
they  are  housed,  clothed,  fed,  taught  Christianity, 
and  reverently  buried  at  last  in  the  graveyard  of 
the  “Home.” 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  a  number 
of  Leper  Homes,  those  at  Hangchow,  Foochow, 
Pakhoi  and  Hok  chiang  being  the  chief;  the 
Rhenish  Mission  has  a  large  asylum  at  Tungkun; 
at  Wuchow  there  is  a  small  leper  home  under 
Christian  supervision. 

The  one  Home  for  Lepers  in  the  interior  is  that 
belonging  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  at 
Siaokan,  40  miles  from  Hankow.  It  was  opened  in 
1899,  and  can  accommodate  160. 

The  American  Presbyterian  Mission  (N.)  is 
building  a  Home  at  T‘eng  hsien  in  Shantung  for 
70  lepers. 

Ball  :  Things  Chinese;  Fowler  :  Leprosy  in 
China,  in  Chinese  Recorder ,  vol.  xlvi. 

LETTRES  EDI  FI  ANTES  ET  CURIEUSES; 

a  famous  Jesuit  missionary  publication.  The  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  this  work  is  most  confusing ;  it  takes  up  no 
fewer  than  30  columns  in  Cordier’s  Bibliotheca 
Sinicci.  It  was  begun  in  1702,  and  the  first  few 
volumes  are  very  rare  in  the  original  edition.  They 
were  reprinted  and  the  series  continued  by  Le  Clerc, 
the  collection  extending  down  to  vol.  xxxiv  in 
1776.  Another  edition  has  been  issued  by  Le  Clerc 
of  the  earlier  volumes,  down  to  vol.  xii,  1741.  A 
new  edition  in  26  volumes  divided  the  Letters,  the 
volumes  being  entitled  (in  French)  Memoirs  of 
America,  Memoirs  of  the  Levant,  etc.  The  volumes 
xvi  to  xx vi  inclusive  are  concerned  with  China. 
There  are  also  many  translations  of  the  series,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  various  languages.  In  1808 
there  was  published  Choix  des  Lettres  Edifiantes, 
in  8  volumes,  of  which  the  first  three  deal  with 
China. 

Nouvelles  Lettres  edifiantes,  concerned  with 
the  Missions  of  China  and  the  East  Indies,  is  in 
8  volumes,  the  first  being  published  in  1818  and 
the  last  in  1823. 

LEXICOGRAPHY.  NATIVE  WORKS.— 

Native-  Chinese  dictionaries  may  be  divided  into 
three  categories;  i.  Analogical  dictionaries,  arranged 
by  categories  of  subjects;  ii.  Graphic  dictionaries, 
arranged  by  radicals.  iii.  Phonetic  dictionaries , 
arranged  by  rhymesi.  This  triple  division  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  mode  of  classification  of  the 
words  contained  in  the  dictionary.  Besides  these, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  place  for  the 
glossaries  of  a  particular  work  or  a  series  of  works, 
and  also  to  say  something  about  polyglot  lexicons 
and  dictionaries. 

Analogical  Dictionaries. — It  would  seem  that 
the  most  ancient  works  of  Chinese  lexicography 
must  be  placed  in  this  category. 
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Traditionally,  the  first  Chinese  lexicon  is  the 
fpf  If!  Erh  ya,  the  original  compilation  of  which  is 
often  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Chou  (12th  century 
b.c.)  ;  it  is  included  in  the  “Thirteen  Classics.” 
But  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  work  is 
much  more  recent;  its  publication  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  the  second  century  before  our  era. 
It  then  comprised  three  chapters.  At  present  the 
Erh  ya  is  generally  divided  into  ten  chapters ;  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  commentary  by  §$  j|§  Ivuo  P‘o 
(276-324),  and  a  sub-commentary  by  |§  Hsing 
Ping  (932-1010). 

The  £§j  Jgj  Sh ih  chou  p'ien  however,  must  be 
placed  before  the  Erh  ya ,  though  there  is  no  reason 
to  attribute  it  to  a  supposed  Shih  Chou  who  would 
have  lived  about  800  b.c.  ;  the  work  was  doubtless 
of  circa  300  b.c.  ;  there  remains  nothing  of  it  except 
scattered  citations. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  jg  Ts‘ang  hsieh 

p‘ien,  of  which  a  fragment  has,  I  believe,  been 
identified  by  Mr.  Lo  Chen  yu  in  a  tablet  of  Sir 
Aurel  Stein’s. 

On  the  other  hand  we  still  possess  the  ^  M 
Chi  chia  chcing ,  edited  by  Shih  Yu  in 

48-32  b.c.  and  a  portion  of  which  has  been  found 
by  M.  Chavannes  in  some  tablets!  of  the  Han  Period 
exhumed  by  Sir  Aurel  Stein.  It  is  a  short 
analogical  vocabulary,  without  any  gloss.  Almost 
all  these  ancient  lexicons  were  more  or  less  in 
rhythm  or  in  rhyme. 

A  place  apart  must  be  made  for  the  f§ 
Fang  yen ,  at  the  present  time  divided  into  thirteen 
chapters.  The  attribution  (which  is  very  doubtful) 
of  this  work  to  AAng  Hsiung  (b.c.  53— a.d.  18) 

is  met  with  for  the  first  time  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era.  It  is  a  collection  of 
dialect  words  from  different  parts  of  Northern  and 
Central  China.  Although  the  work  has  come  down 
to  us  with  many  alterations,  and  although  the 
Chinese  script  lends  itself  badly  to  precise  phonetic 
notations,  the  Fang  yen  will  be  a  very  valuable 
source  of  information  about  ancient  Chinese  speech 
when  the  study  of  early  Chinese  phonetics  is  more 
advanced. 

The  Jjf  &  Shih  ming  of  gl]  Liu  Hsi  (2nd 
century  of  our  era),  in  eight  chapters,  defines  the 
Chinese  words  as  a  rule  by  homophones,  which  gives 
to  the  work  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  puns  :  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  dis¬ 
regarded. 

The  jg  ft  Kuang  ya  of  ^  Chang  I,  which 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  of  our 
era,  and  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  is  a  vocabulary 
arranged  by  categories,  with  occasional  brief  ex¬ 
planations.  The  pronunciations  shown  were  added 
in  the  Sui  period. 

There  is  no  room  here  to  continue  this  enumera¬ 
tion  of  analogical  dictionaries  down  to  recent  times ; 


it  is  a  class  fallen  into  desuetude  :  their  utility  to 
us  ceasing  when  they  can  no  longer  be  invoked  as 
ancient  sources  of  Chinese  in  the  days  when  the 
other  lexicographical  types  did  not  yet  exist. 

Graphic  Dictionaries. — In  these  the  arrangement 
is  according  to  the  system  of  radicals ;  but  the 
number  of  these  radicals  has  varied. 

The  earliest  dictionary  arranged  by  radicals  is 
the  ffc  ^  Shuo  wen  chieh  tzu,  generally  called 
for  short  The  Shuo  wen.  It  was  the  work  of 
Hsu  Shen,  and  was  presented  to  the  throne  in 
a.d.  121  by  his  son  f'f  Hsii  Ch‘ung.  (Contrary 
to  the  commonly  received  opinion  Hsii  Shen,  who 
was  then  ill,  survived  as  late  as,  perhaps,  near 
a.d.  150). 

The  Shuo  wen  contains  10,600  characters  arranged 
under  540  classifiers ;  these  characters  are  given  in 
the  seal  form  ( /p  j§|  hsiao  chuan )  with  the  corres¬ 
ponding  forms  in  the  Han  script;  Hsii  Shen  Ill’ll 
explains  the  graphic  origin  of  each  character.  The 
Shuo  wen  has  come  down  to  us  not  without 
alterations  and  additions,  generally  improvements, 
due  to  the  brothers  §$■  Hsii  ChTeh  (920-974)  and 

(eg  Hsii  HsiiAN  (916-991).  The  pronunciation^ 
given  do  not  belong  to  the  original  Shuo  wen;  it  is 
usually  said  that  they  were  added  when  alterations 
were  made  in  the  tenth  century,  but  a  manuscript 
copy  fragment  of  the  Shuo  wen  which  is  supposed 
to  date  from  the  Kang  dynasty  and  which  has  been 
reproduced  several  times  during  the  last  half 
century,  already  contains  them.  Modern  Chinese 
scholars  have  worked  a  good  deal  on  the  Shuo  wen; 
for  Europeans  its  use  has  been  facilitated  by 
Chalmers’  Phonetic  Shuo  wen. 

Between  the  Shuo  wen  and  the  Graphic  or 
Phonetic  Dictionaries  of  the  sixth  century,  of  which 
we  shall  soon  have  to  speak,  progress  was  made  in 
two  matters,  both  of  advantage  to  the  lexicographer. 
The  first  was  the  invention  of  the  Jj?  -tjj  fan  ch‘ieh 
which,  by  the  use  of  two  characters,  one  giving  the 
sound  of  the  initial  and  the  other  the  sound  of  the 
final,  allows  the  graphic  representation  of  each 
character.  (For  example,  §|  lu  wu,  in  fan-chbeh 
l(u  +  w)u  or  lu,  serves  to  mark  the  pronunciation 
of  lu).  The  paternity  of  this  system,  invented 
under  the  influence  of  Sanskrit  scholars  is  ascribed  to 

0|  Sun  Yen  (3rd  century  of  our  era).  The  other 
advance  was  the  systematization  of  the  four  tones, 
established  by  ■$]  Sii£n  Yo  (441-513),  in  his  (Jfl 
Ssu  sheng,  a  treatise  which  is  now  lost,  but  the 
data  of  which  passed  into  all  later  dictionaries. 

Among  the  Graphic  Dictionaries  to  which  these 
innovations  were  applied,  the  most  ancient  that  we 
possess  except  in  scattered  citations  is  the  3£  fg 
Yu  p‘ien  of  HgfTEKu  Yeh-wang  (519-581),  finished 
in  543.  This  work  is  divided  into  thirty  chapters, 
and  the  characters  are  arranged  under  542  radicals, 
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which  is  almost  exactly  the  system  of  the  Shuo  wen . 
The  Yii  p‘ien  has  not  come  down  to  us,  however, 
in  its  original  state.  It  has  been  revised,  in  674  by 
Sun  ChTang,  and  again  in  1013  by  Jjr£  Ip, 
Ch‘en  P‘eng-nien.  The  modern  editions  are 
derived  from  this  last  revision.  Some  years  ago 
however,  two  fragmentary  manuscripts  of  the  T‘ang 
recension  were  reproduced  in  Japan  and  in  China. 

The  jf|  T  Lung  lean  slum  chien  in  four 
chapters,  finished  by  the  Buddhist  monk  fy 
Hsing  Chun  in  997,  has  this  interest,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  very  rare  works  composed  in  North  China 
in  the  Liao  period  and  still  existing.  It  gives 
26,000  characters,  of  which  many  are  vulgar  forms 
not  noted  in  other  dictionaries. 

Without  delaying  over  intermediate  works  of 
less  importance  we  may  pass  at  once  to  the  great 
dictionary  compiled  by  imperial  order  under  the 
Manchu  dynasty,  the  ff§|SE  ^  ^  K ‘ang  Hsi  tzu  tien, 
completed  in  1716.  It  gives  49,000  characters, 
arranged  under  214  radicals.  In  spite  of  its  great 
popularity  this  dictionary  contains  a  good  number 
of  mistakes,  which  the  ¥A5jc.IE  Tzu  tien  k‘ao 
cheng  of  Wang  Yin-chih  (1766-1814)  has 

not  completely  corrected. 

A  new  dictionary,  which  is  a  sort  of  revised  and. 
corrected  K‘ang  Hsi  tzu  tien ,  has  been  compiled 
recently  by  gft  [?j§  $$  Ou-yang  P‘u~tscun, 

Hsu  K‘ao  and  ££  ^  Wang  CiTang-lu  ;  it  was 
published  at  Shanghai  at  the  end  of  1915  under  the 
title  Chung  hua  ta  tzu  tien.  The  order 

of  the  214  radicals  has  been  altered  ;  some  neologisms 
have  been  introduced ;  the  meanings  are  better 
classified  and  distinguished  than  in  the  K‘ang  Hsi 
tzu  tien;  but  there  are  still  a  good  few  faults 
inherited  from  preceding  dictionaries. 

There  also  appeared  at  the  Commercial  Press 
in  Shanghai  in  1915  a  work  of  the  first  rank,  the 
wm  Tz‘u  yiian.  It  is  an  encyclopaedic  dictionary, 
arranged  according  to  the  214  radicals,  and  full  of 
valuable  information.  The  definitions  and  explana¬ 
tions  are  clear  and  precise.  There  had  previously 
been  no  work  of  this  kind  in  China. 

Phonetic  Dictionaries. — These  are  arranged 
according  to  rhymes.  This  system  of  classification 
only  began  to  be  adopted  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
then  in  works  which  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

The  first  such  dictionary  of  which  we  have  more 
than  occasional  citations  is  the  ■a®  Ch‘ieh  yiin  of 
fL  ft"  Lu  Fa-yen,  in  five  chapters,  finished  in  601, 
the  characters  being  classed  under  204  rhymes. 
The  Ch‘ieh  yiin  was  amended  for  the  first  time  in 
677  by  Chang -sun  No -yen,  then  a  second 

time  in  751  under  the  direction  of  fjgj  Sun  Mien  : 
from  the  time  of  this  second  revision  the  title  was 
changed  to  JgfiH  T‘ang  yiin.  Revised  yet  once  more 
under  the  direction  of  Ip  Ch‘eN  P‘eng-nien 

and  others  in  1011,  the  T‘ang  yiin  became  then  the 


ix  H  jit  ®  Ta  Sung  ch'ung  hsiu  huang  yiin , 
or  ‘Kuang  yiin  revised  under  the  Sung;’  it  seems 
in  fact  that  the  name  of  Kuang  yiin  had  been 


an  intermediate  revision  about  which  we  have  but 
little  information.  This  Kuang  yiin  of  the  Sung 
period  includes  about  28,000  characters,  arranged 
under  206  rhymes.  Ad  the  modern  editions  are 
derived  from  the  1011  recension.  Sir  Aurel  Stein 
and  myself,  however,  have  recovered  from  Tun- 
huang  several  specimens  of  the  T‘ang  recension; 
there  is  especially,  in  the  Stein  collections  at  the 
British  Museum,  an  almost  complete  example  of 
the  work,  printed  apparently  in  the  tenth  century. 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  detailed  history 
of  the  work  of  Lu  Fa-yen  until  this  new  material 
has  been  studied  in  detail. 

Along  with  the  Kuang  yiin  must  be  noted,  in 
the  Sung  period,  the  compilation  of  the  |f| 
Chi  yiin,  by  tg  jjjjf  Sung  ChT,  ~f  fg  Ting  Tu  and 
others,  finished  in  1039  and  containing  53,523 
characters ;  and  that  of  a  work  of  smaller  extent  but 
very  popular,  the  SI  fjR  tK  pu  yiin  lio  of 

Ting  Tu,  completed  in  1038  and  giving  only  10,000 
characters. 

The  Li  pu  yiin  lio  of  Ting  Tu  was  re-cast  in 
1252  by  §f!|  $j]  Liu  Yuan,  who  reduced  the  206 
rhymes  to  107. 

The  r]i  s'  ad  Chung  yiian  yin  yiin  of 
Chou  Te-chTng  dates  from  the  twelfth  century ; 
for  the  history  of  the  Chinese  vocal  sounds  it  is  an 
interesting  work  :  the  ju-sheng,  which  had  already 
disappeared  in  northern  China,  is  suppressed  in  the 
book,  but  Chou  Te-chTng  still  distinguishes  the 
three  nasal  finals,  —  n,  —m, — ng,  reduced  to-day  to 
—n  and — ng  by  the  passing  of — m  into — n.  This  is 
the  system,  moreover,  which  is  certified  to  us  in  the 
fourteenth  century  in  the  transcriptions  of  Chinese 
words  into  the  ’ phags-pa  script. 

Directly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  a  new  dictionary  was  made  by  imperial 
order,  the  Hung  Wu  cheng  yiin,  complete 

in  1375.  It  contains  about  12,000  words,  and  the 
phonetic  wear  and  tear  of  the  language  has  brought 
about  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  rhymes  ; 
there  are  only  76  of  them. 

However,  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  young 
Manchu  dynasty  gave  up  the  classification  of  the 
Hung  Wu  cheng  yiin  and  returned  to  the  number 
(less  one)  of  Liu  Yuan;  from  that  time  there  were 
106  rhymes ;  it  is  the  system  which  flourishes  to-day. 

The  best-known  lexicographical  work  which 
appeared  under  the  Manchu  dynasty  and  is  classified 
by  rhymes,  is  the  enormous  “Gradus  ad  Parnassum” 
entitled  ^  ^  ^  /ft  P‘ei  wen  yiin  fu  compiled  by 
imperial  orders  in  1704,  with  a  supplement,  the 
m  jff  Yiin  fu  shih  i,  compiled  by  imperial 

orders  in  1720.  There  is  in  it  an  enormous  number 
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of  expressions  of  two  or  three  characters,  arranged 
under  the  rhyme  of  the  last  character ;  each  of 
these  expressions  is  illustrated  by  quotations,  with 
the  sources  indicated ;  but  the  quotations  are  not 
always  correct,  and  often  are  hardly  intelligible, 
because  they  are  not  accompanied  by  any  ex¬ 
planation. 

Glossaries.' — 1 There  have  appeared  in  China  many 
glossaries  of  a  particular  writer  or  of  a  particular 
series  of  works.  The  expressions  of  which  the 
glosses  are  given  are  not  classified,  but  they  are 
numbered  and  explained  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  original  text. 

The  most  celebrated  work  in  this  category,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  classical  literature,  is  the 
^  Ching  tien  shih  wen  of  |£|  ^  §J§  Lu  Te-ming, 
in  30  chapters  ;  the  preliminary  matter  is  dated  583, 
but  the  work  was  no  doubt  not  finished  till  a  good 
few  years  later.  The  Ching  tien  shih  wen  is  a 
glossary  of  the  Classics  (not  including  Mencius  but 
including  Lao  Tzu  and  Chuang  Tzu)  as  much  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  form  of  the  characters  as 
of  their  pronunciation  and  their  meaning.  It  was 
very  much  altered  in  972  and  even  since  that  date 
it  has  not  been  very  well  preserved ;  two  manu¬ 
scripts  from  Tun-liuang,  now  in  the  National 
Library  in  Paris,  give  us  in  part  the  original 
wording  of  the  work  for  the  portions  which  relate 
to  the  Shu  ching  and  to  the  /  ching.  Especially 
by  that  which  refers  to  the  Shu  ching  one  sees  from 
these  manuscripts  that  the  recension  which  has  been 
handed  down  has  retained  not  more  than  half  the 
original  text. 

The  princqial  Glossaries  besides  the  Ching  tien 
shih  wen  are  those  which  relate  to  Buddhist  works. 
The  earliest  is  the  — aess  i  ch(ieh  ching  yin  i 
by  3:  H  Hsuan-ying  (middle  of  seventh  century). 
There  are  several  others,  not  less  valuable,  also 
dating  from  the  T‘ang  dynasty  and  relating  either 
to  the  whole  Buddhist  “  Canon  ”  or  to  some 
particular  work  in  it. 

In  imitation  of  the  Buddhists  the  Taoists  in 
their  turn  compiled  a  general  Glossary  of  their 
“  Canon,”  but  this  work  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

Vocabularies  of  Foreign  Tongues. — By  their  con¬ 
tact  with  neighbouring  peoples,  then  because  of 
Buddhism,  and  finally  through  the  establishment  in 
North  China  of  non-Chinese  dynasties,  the  Chinese 
were  early  led  to  study  foreign  tongues  and  to 
facilitate  that  study  by  Lexicons.  The  biographical 
chapters  of  the  Sui  History  shew  us  the  existence 
from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  century  of  quite  a 
literature  relating  to  the  language  of  the  Hsien-pi 
and  to  that  of  the  Wei  of  the  To-pa  family;  but  of 
all  these  works  none  have  survived  to  our  day. 

The  most  ancient  works  of  this  class  which, 
thanks  to  Buddhism,  have  come  down  to  us,  are 


concerned  with  the  Indian  writing  and  lexicography ; 
most  of  them  were  lost  in  China,  but  have  been 
recovered  in  Japan. 

A  Manual,  with  glossary,  for  the  study  of  the 
hsi-hsia  language  has  been  unearthed  by  Colonel 
Kozlov  at  Khara-khoto. 

But,  for  the  period  previous  to  the  Manchu, 
and  apart  from  Sanskrit  lexicons,  the  most  numerous 
series  of  the  works  of  this  nature  consists  of  the 
Vocabularies  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Interpreters 
during  the  first  half  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  It  is 
by  these  Vocabularies  that  we  know  of  the  language 
of  the  Jucen  or  Chin  (12th  century),  thanks  to 
a  manuscript  in  Berlin,  to  which  must  now  be  added 
a  manuscript  at  Hanoi.  There  are  some  series  of 
these  Vocabularies  of  the  Bureau  of  Interpreters, 
more  or  less  complete  and  of  various  dates,  in  the 
principal  Libraries  of  Europe. 

Under  the  Manchu  dynasty  there  appeared  a 
good  number  of  Chinese-Manchu  dictionaries, 
Chinese-Mongol,  etc.  One  of  the  best-known  is  the 
Ssu  t‘i  ch‘ing  wen  chien,  a  tetraglot 
dictionary  (Chinese,  Manchu,  Mongol,  Tibetan), 
which  even  becomes  pentaglot  by  the  addition  of  a 
Turkish  version,  not  published,  it  is  true,  but 
represented  by  a  beautiful  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Bibliography  : — Watters,  :  Essays  on  the 
Chinese  Language,  Shanghai,  1889,  pp.  20-101. 

[P.P.,  translated  by  Editov\. 

FOREIGN  WORKS. — The  early  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  prepared  a  large  number  of  dictionaries 
for  their  own  use ;  but  such  remained  as  a  rule  in 
manuscript ;  a  goodly  number  of  these  manuscripts 
are  scattered  among  the  great  libraries  of  Europe 
or  in  private  collections ;  but  many  have  perished. 
Some  of  the  more  important  may  be  mentioned. 

Pere  J.  Cobo  ;  Lingua  sinica  ad  cert  am  revocata 
methodum,  quattuor  distinctis  characterum  ordini - 
bus,  generalissimis,  generalibus,  specificis  et  duali - 
bus,  seu  vocabularium  sinense.  This  may  be  the 
earliest  of  such  dictionaries,  but  no  copy  of  it  was 
brought  to  Europe. 

Ricci  wrote  a  dictionary,  and  it  may  be  that 
his  was  the  earliest.  Kircher,  in  his  China  Illus - 
trata,  (p.  118)  states  that  he  had  a  copy  of  it,  and 
that  he  would  have  published  it  if  any  one  would 
have  borne  the  expense.  No  copy  is  known  to 
exist  to-day. 

Pere  Collado  is  said  by  Leo  Allatius  to  have 
made  a  dictionary  of  Chinese,  with  Latin  and 
Spanish  explanations,  in  Chinese  and  Latin  char¬ 
acters,  printed  at  Rome  in  1632.  No  such  book  was 
ever  printed,  though  it  is  always  possible  that  the 
dictionary  was  actually  made  and  sent  to  the 
Propaganda  to  be  printed.  A  Japanese  dictionary 
appeared  in  that  year,  without  Chinese  characters, 
and  perhaps  this  has  caused  Allatius  to  make  his 
mistake. 
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Pere  Trigault  printed  a  work  in  China  entitled 
Hsi  ju  erh  mu  tzu.  This  is  mentioned 
as  a  dictionary  and  in  fact  in  Cordier’s  Bibliotheca 
Sinica  it  leads  the  list;  but  according  to  Re  mu  sat 
it  is  merely  a  syllabary,  of  no  use  except  to  Chinese 
wishing  to  learn  a  little  Latin.  Copies  of  this  are 
to  be  found  in  various  European  libraries. 

Pere  Gabriel  Magalhaens  or  Magaillans  wrote 
a  Tr aite  des  lettres  et  de  la  langue  chinoise,  four 
ceux  qui  viennent  precher  dans  cet  empire;  but  from 
what  he  himself  tells  us  of  it  one  cannot  tell  whether 
it  was  a  vocabulary  or  a  grammar.  It  was  printed 
in  1626. 

P.  Alvarez  Semedo,  according  to  P.  Couplet, 
prepared  a  dictionary  both  Chinese-Portuguese  and 
Portuguese-Chinese,  but  death  prevented  him  from 
finishing  it  and  it  was  never  printed. 

P.  Chr.  Herdtrich  is  also  said  by  Couplet  to 
have  made  a  large  Chinese-Latin  Vocabulary,  which 
was  put  to  press ;  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  it. 

P.  Bouvet  made  a  small  Chinese-French  vocab¬ 
ulary,  which  was  discovered  early  last  century  in 
the  Library  at  Mans. 

Fra  Juan  Fernandez.  Dr.  G.  E.  Morrison 
has  a  copy  in  manuscript  of  a  V ocabularium  Sinice 
et  Latin e,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  has  been  written, 
“Ce  dictionnaire  Chinois-Latin  a  ete  redige  par  le 
missionaire  Espagnol  Fra  Juan  Fernandez  Serrano, 
et  termine  le  29  Novbre  1724  a  Chang-Te.” 

Fernandez  is  known  as  a  Franciscan  missionary, 
but  the  addition  of  Serrano  to  his  name  is  un¬ 
explained. 

PP.  Domtnique  de  Nieva,  who  died  in  1606, 
Michel  de  Benavides,  who  died  in  1607,  J.  B. 
Moralez,  who  died  in  1664  and  Fra  Gon§alez  de 
San  Pedro,  who  died  in  1712,  are  all  credited  with 
having  written  vocabularies,  but  no  copies  of  the 
works  are  known  to  exist  now. 

Other  dictionaries  mentioned  by  Remusat  are 
one  by  P.  Parrenin,  one  by  PP.  Premare  and 
Hervieu,  to  be  seen  in  the  National  Library  at 
Paris,  a  Chinese  translation  of  the  V ocabulario  della 
Crusca  in  three  folio  volumes,  a  fine  Latin-Chinese- 
Manchu  dictionary,  also  in  three  folio  volumes,  and 
one  by  P.  Diaz  of  which  a  copy  is  kept  in  the 
Berlin  Library.  The  last-named  work  has  7,160 
characters  in  alphabetic  order  and  with  Spanish 
translations. 

Some  of  these  references  it  will  be  observed  are 
vague  and  useless. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  these  early  dictionaries 
is  that  by  Basile  de  Gemona  (see  Brollo ).  There 
are  various  manuscript  copies,  from  1714  onwards, 
with  the  title  han  tzu  hsi  i. 

It  was  first  printed  in  1813,  as  Dictionnaire 
chinois,  frangais  et  latin  par  M.  de  Guignes.  It  was 
published  by  order  of  Naroleon  the  Great.  It  is 
however  nothing  else  than  Basile  de  Gemona’ s 
Dictionary,  now  first  printed,  after  lying  in  manu¬ 


script  for  more  than  a  century.  De  Guignes  altered 
the  work  in  some  slight  respects  not  to  its  advantage, 
and  published  it  as  his  own  work,  though  he  says 
in  the  preface  it  is  on  the  model  of  Basile  of 
Gemona.  In  1819  Klaproth  published  a  supplement 
( v .  infra),  in  which  there  is  a  critical  examination 
of  de  Guignes’  work  by  Remusat,  (not  by 
Klaproth,  as  is  generally  supposed).  Remusat 
exposes  the  piracy  very  effectively. 

The  dictionary  is  in  folio,  and  has  lvi  +  1114 
pages  of  very  thick  paper,  and  is  therelore  most 
unwieldy.  It  was  republished  without  the  French 
at  Hongkong  in  1853. 

Supplement  au  Dictionnaire  Chinois-Lcitin  du 
P.  Basile  de  Glemona  (sic)  (imprime  en  1813  par 
les  soins  de  M.  de  Guignes),  publie  d’apres  l’ordre 
de  sa  majeste  le  roi  de  Prusse,  Frederic-Guillame 
III,  par  Jules  Klaproth.  A  Paris,  de  l’imprimerie 
Royale,  M.DCCC.XIX. 

This  supplement  has  a  preface  by  Klaproth 
and  a  Critical  Examination  by  Remusat  of  de 
Guignes’  book,  in  both  of  which  the  piracy  of  de 
Guignes  is  forcibly  pointed  out. 

With  Dr.  Morrison  the  Protestant  Church 
began  its  work  in  this  direction.  His  great  work 
was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany,  Morrison  himself  receiving  500  copies.  The 
work  is  entitled  A  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese 

Language.  (6  vols.  4to.,  Macao).  It  is  in  three 

Parts ;  the  first  in  the  Tzu-tien  J8l  in  three 

volumes,  published  as  follows ;  vol.  i  in  1815 

(pp.  xviii,  930) ;  vol.  ii  in  1822  (pp.  884) ;  vol.  iii 
in  1823  (pp.  908).  The  second  Part,  Wu  chii  yiin  fu 
is  in  two  volumes  :  vol.  i  giving  Chinese 
and  English  arranged  alphabetically,  appeared  in 
1819  (pp.  xx,  1090)  ;  vol.  ii,  containing  various 
indexes  and  Tables,  a  synopsis  of  ancient  forms  of 
characters,  etc,,  was  published  in  1820  (pp.  vi,  178, 
305).  The  third  Part  is  English-Chinese  and  it 
appeared  in  1822  (pp.  480).  The  second  part  was 
reprinted  at  Shanghai  in  1865. 

Klaproth  made  violent  attacks  on  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  with  absurd  charges  which  reveal  both  an 
evil  temper  and  ignorance.  This  pretty  quarrel  may 
be  enjoyed  by  those  having  access  to  the  Asiatic 
Journal  and  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  the  years 
about  1830-32.  See  also  Morrison’s  letter  given 
in  his  Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  452. 

A  singular  controversy  arose  through  Gallery 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  Systema  Phoneticum 
asserting  that  the  dictionary  (Part  II)  was  nothing 
but  a  translation  of  one  compiled  by  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries,  of  which  he  possessed  a  copy. 
Morrison  in  his  preface  says  that  Part  II  was 
founded  on  the  Wu  chii  yiin  fu  of  Ch'en.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  the  book  by  Ch‘en  was  so  rare 
that  Julien  tried  from  1828  to  1844  before  he  could 
obtain  a  copy,  when  Morrison  was  at  once 
vindicated. 
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Morrison  also  wrote  a  dictionary  of  the  Canton 
Dialect,  printed  at  Macao  in  1828;  a  second  edition 
of  it  appeared  at  Calcutta  in  1840. 

Gonqalves  prepared  several  Dictionaries,  but 
their  usefulness  was  much  limited  through  their 
being  in  Portuguese  or  Latin.  They  are  Dictionario 
C h'mci-P ortu.guez  et  Portuguez-C hina,  Macao,  1831- 
33  ;  Vocabulario  latino -sinicum,  Macao,  1836 ;  Lexi¬ 
con  manual  e  Latino -Sinicum ,  Macao,  1841 ;  Lexicon 
magnum  Latino -Sinicum,  Macao,  1841. 

W.  H.  Medhurst  produced  A  Dictionary  of  the 
Hokkeen  Dialect,  with  12,000  characters,  in  1832, 
the  printing  not  being  actually  finished  however 
before  1837.  The  Translation  of  a  Comparative 
\  occibulary  of  the  Chinese,  Corean  and  Japanese 
Languages  (1835),  by  Philo-Sinensis,  is  also  his 
work.  He  also  published  a  Chinese  and  English 
Dictionary ,  1842-3 ;  and  an  English  and  Chinese 
Dictionary ,  1847-8;  each  in  2  volumes. 

Gallery’s  important  work  Sy sterna  Phoneticum 
Scripturae  Sinicae  appeared  in  1841  at  Macao.  This 
dictionary  gives  12,753  characters  arranged  under 
their  primitives  or  phonetics  instead  of  under  their 
radicals.  This  was  followed  by  the  Dictionnaire 
Encyclopedique  de  la  langue  chinoise,  of  which  only 
the  first  volume  appeared  (1844). 

S.  W.  Williams  issued  an  English-Chinese 
V occibulary  in  the  Court  Dialect  in  1844.  It  was 
produced  by  the  Office  of  the  Chinese  Repository  in 
Macao.  The  work  has  an  Introduction  one  fourth 
as  long  as  the  Vocabulary  and  an  index  to  assist 
speakers  of  the  Canton  and  Foochow  dialects. 

He  also  made  a  Tonic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese 
Language  in  the  Canton  Dialect;  it  was  printed  at 
the  office  of  the  Chinese  Repository  in  Canton 
in  1856. 

The  Syllabic  Dictionary ,  by  the  same  scholar, 
was  issued  first  in  June,  1874.  It  was  founded  on 
the  Wu  Fang  Yuan  Yin  E  ^  7C  h1  (S'.u.)*  a  voca~ 
bulary  of  the  year  1700,  and  it  contains  12,527 
characters.  The  romanization  was  his  own,  but  it 
has  not  been  used  much  by  other  writers  and  in 
1909  a  new  edition  was  published  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  Wade’s  system.  This  was  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  the  N.  China  Mission  of  the  American 
Board,  to  the  College  of  which  Mission  Williams 
had  presented  the  property  right  in  the  Dictionary. 
The  original  work  was  published  by  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission  Press  in  Shanghai ;  the  other 
issue  is  in  a  reduced  size  by  the  N.  China  Union 
College  at  Tung  Chow  near  Peking. 

An  index  to  the  dictionary,  arranged  according 
to  Wade’s  orthography,  had  already  been  issued 
by  James  Acheson  in  1879. 

John  Chalmers  of  Hongkong,  besides  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  Cantonese,  issued  in  1878  the  very  useful 
Concise  Dictionary  of  Chinese,  often  called  the 
Concise  K‘ang  Hsi.  Lobscheid  published  an 


English  and  Chinese  Dictionary  in  1866  and  a 
Chinese  and  English  Dictionary  in  1871, 

One  of  the  most  widely  used  Vocabularies  was 
that  of  George  Carter  Stent,  first  published  in 
1871.  Its  popularity  was  largely  due  to  its  clear 
arrangement  of  two-character  and  three-character 
phrases.  The  3rd  edition  (1898)  was  revised  by 
MacGillivray  ;  it  then  became  MacGillivray’s 
Vocabulary  “on  the  same  principle  as  Stent’s 
Vocabulary.55 

Doolittle’s  Vocabulary  and  Handbook  must  be 
mentioned,  though  the  dictionary  portion  was  not 
probably  much  used. 

The  great  Chinese-English  Dictionary  by  Giles 
first  appeared  in  1892.  It  contained  10,859  charac¬ 
ters,  and  used  Wade’s  system  of  romanization.  It 
became  very  popular  among  serious  students  as 
being  the  most  complete  so  far,  and  a  second  edition 
improved  and  enlarged)  it. 

In  1896  Poletti  published  a  Chinese-English 
Dictionary  with  12,650  characters. 

An  Analytical  Chinese-English  Dictionary  by 
Baller  contains  6,089  characters  which  are  analyzed 
and  illustrated  by  40,000  examples  of  their  usage. 

Soothill’s  Students’  Four  Thousand  and 
General  Pocket  Dictionary  is  a  small  work  arranged 
on  the  phonetic  system  with  some  new  features.  It 
has  had  great  popularity  and  several  editions  have 
appeared  since  its  issue  in  1899.  Goodrich’s  is 
another  well-known  and  handy  Pocket  Dictionary . 

A  number  of  small  works  must  remain  un¬ 
noticed  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
dictionaries  of  dialects.  Dyer  Ball,  Eitel, 
Macgowan,  Edkins,  Chalmers  and  many  others 
have  produced  dictionaries  other  than  mandarin. 

So  far  most  of  the  works  named  have  been  in 
English,  because  such  are  more  numerous  than 
others  and  of  more  interest  to  the  majority  of 
readers.  It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that 
there  are  not  equally  valuable  works  in  other 
tongues.  It  would  be  strange  if  the  French,  who 
have  taken  such  a  lead  in  sinological  work,  and  the 
Russians,  whose  connection  with  China  was  so  early, 
should  not  have  done  important  work  in  lexicography 
of  Chinese.  Pauthier  and  Remusat  are  names  of 
early  note.  Recently  Couvreur  has  prepared 
dictionaries  French-Chinese  and  Chinese-French  of 
mandarin,  and  also  a  Classical  Dictionary ;  and  there 
are  various  other  smaller  French  works  by  Rochet, 
Lemaire  and  Giqtjel  and  others.  Many  dictionaries, 
etc.,  by  French  authors  are  in  Latin.  In  Russian 
the  Dictionary  of  Palladius  and  Popov  has  run 
to  several  editions.  Other  Russian  lexicographers 
were  Vasiliev  and  Petchourov.  Schlegel  pub¬ 
lished  a  very  fine  Dutch-Chinese  Dictionary  in  four 
volumes  in  1882-91.  There  are  various  such  works 
in  German,  but  none  which  it  seems  necessary  to 
name. 
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Of  English-Chinese  dictionaries  there  have  been 
several  of  late  years,  prepared  by  Chinese  in  Hong¬ 
kong  or  Shanghai.  That  published  by  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Press  in  Shanghai  has  been  very  popular. 
The  most  modern  is  that  by  Hemeling,  published 
for  the  Customs  in  1917. 

Remusat  :  Melanges  Asiatiques ;  Cordier  : 
Bibliotheca  Sinica,  col.  1588. 

li  m.  The  Chinese  unit  of  road  measurement, 
equal  to  1894.12  feet  English.  But  like  all  Chinese 
measures  it  varies  in  different  localities. 

LI  A I  TANG,  a  general  who  always  worked 
loyally  with  Ward  and  Gordon,  and  did  good 
service.  He  was  a  native  of  Kiangsu,  and  he 
accumulated  great  wealth  during  the  struggle  with 
the  rebels.  The  Far  East  :  1877,  p.  105, 

LIAMPO,  the  name  of  either  Ningpo  or  the 
suburb  of  it  occupied  by  Portuguese  colonists  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  See  Portuguese  Relations. 

LIANG  DYNASTY  ^  (a.d.  502-557)  was 

founded  by  Hsiao  Yen,  who  took-  the  dynastic  title 
of  Wu  Ti,  and  was  a  great  patron  of  learning.  He 
is  noted  for  his  attempt  to  take  Hsiang  Yang,  as  a 
step  in  the  conquest  of  Wei,  by  the  building  of  an 
enormous  dam,  which  led  however  to  great  des¬ 
truction  in  his  own  army  instead  of  drowning  the 
city.  During  his  reign  Bodhidharma  settled  at 
Lo-yang.  Wu  Ti  ended  his  life  as  a  Buddhist 
monk. 

Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 
jE^  'jfr  Wu  Ti  502  H;  T‘ien  Chien  502 

H1  11,  P‘u  T£ung  520 

^  li  Ta  T‘ung  527 

ChungTaT‘ung  529 
^  Ta  T£ung  535 

ChungTaTtung  546 
^  T‘ai  Ch‘ing  547 
f^^Ci^Chien  Wen  Ti  549;^  ^  Ta  Pao  550 

l||5£;£Yu-changWang  551  ^  T£ien  Cheng  551 

7C  ^Yiian  Ti  552  f§x.  |g  Ch£eng  Sheng  552 

Cheng-yangHou555  ^  T£ien  Ch£eng  555 
$C  ^-Ching  Ti  555|3  m  Shao  T<ai  555 

T‘ai  P£ing  556 

LIANG  DYNASTY,  LATER.  See  Five 
Dynasties. 

LIANG  KIANG  jppjil,  the  two  Chiang  or 
Kiang ;  formerly  the  two  provinces  Kiangnan  and 
Kiangsi ;  now  that  Kiangnan  has  been  divided  into 
Kiangsu  and  Anhui,  the  term  .stands  for  the  three 
provinces. 

LIANG  KUANG  ppJkif,  the  two  Kuang,  the 
name  used  for  the  two  provinces  together,  Kuang- 
tung  and  Kuangsi. 

LIANG,  STATE  OF.  See  Wei,  State  of. 


LIAO  CHAI  CHIH  I  J$j]  J| ,  a  collection 
of  tales  completed  in  1679,  by  P£u  Sung-ling  {q.v.), 
but  first  printed  by  his  grandson  in  1740.  The 
title  has  been  rendered  Pastimes  of  the  Study, 
(Williams),  and  Record  of  Marvels  or  Tales  of  the 
Genii ,  (Mayers).  It  is  literally  Liao  library  records 
strange,  the  word  liao  JfIJjj  being  a  fanciful  and 
untranslateable  term  for  the  author’s  private  library. 
From  a  16-volume  edition  Giles  has  translated  164 
of  the  best  tales  under  the  title  given  below.  The 
stories  include  tales  of  genii,  of  Taoist  magic,  of 
imaginary  lands  and  of  every-day  life.  The  style 
is  considered  perfect,  but  its  terseness  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  to  read. 

Giles  :  Strange  Stories  from  a  Chinese  Studio. 

LIAO  DYNASTY.  See  K‘itai  and  Kara  Kdtai. 

LIAO  DYNASTY,  WESTERN.  See  Kara 
K  ‘itai. 

LIAO  RIVER  CONSERVANCY.  See  Con¬ 
servancy. 

LIBRARIES.  There  are  libraries  of  Chinese 
books  abroad  and  libraries  of  foreign  works  on 
Chinese  matters.  Both  these  subjects  should  be 
fully  treated  in  this  article,  but  circumstances  make 
it  necessary  to  mainly  confine  these  notes  to  one 
library  in  each  class. 

The  account  of  the  British  Museum  Chinese 
Library,  only  to  be  regarded  as  rough  notes,  has 
been  contributed  and  concludes  with  the  writer’s 
initials. 

British  Museum  Chinese  Library. — The  Chinese 
works  in  the  Oriental  Department  of  the  British 
Museum  total  upwards  of  50,000  yen.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  collection  was  allowed  to  grow  up  in 
a  haphazard  manner  through  purchase  or  present¬ 
ation,  there  are  numerous  imperfections  and  dupli¬ 
cates.  The  major  portion  of  the  books  have  been 
bound  in  European  style,  but  an  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  retain,  wherever  possible,  the  original 
Chinese  cases  (Pao). 

The  Confucian  Classics  are  well  represented  in 
various  editions,  and  there  is  also  a  fair  collection  of 
standard  historical  works,  including  a  complete 
modern  edition  of  the  24  dynastic  histories.  Among 
the  works  on  topography  may  be  mentioned  the 
Ta  Ming  I  Tlung  Chih  55  or  Description 

of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  the  later  Ta  Ch‘ing  I 
Tlung  Chih  ^  The  section  devoted  to 

heterodox  philosophers  is  noteworthy  for  the  very 
large  number  of  different  commentaries  on  Lao  Tzu’s 
Tao  Te  Ching  5H  j#,  .  There  are  also  several 

editions  of  Chuang  Tzu  and  other  philosophers  of 
the  Chou,  Ch£in  and  Han  dynasties.  The  library 
is  rich  in  encyclopaedias  :  all  the  more  important 
ones,  from  the  T‘ai  Pling  Yu  La?i  -fc  ^  !S£  t°  the 
T‘u  Shu  Chi  C Id  eng  {U  il*  will  be  f  ound  here. 
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Of  the  latter  work,  the  Museum  is  fortunate  in 
possessing  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  1726, 
printed  on  yellow  paper  and  bound  up  into  745 
stout  volumes.  It  also  gives  shelter  to  5  volumes 
of  the  still  greater  manuscript  encyclopaedia  Yung 
Lo  Ta  Tien  which  was  almost  entirely 

destroyed  at  Peking  in  1900.  Among  the  indis¬ 
pensable  dictionaries  and  similar  works  of  reference 
are  included  good  editions  of  the  P‘ei  Wen  Yiin  Fu 

MM  and  P‘ien  L ei  pien  K‘ang 

Hsi’s  standard  dictionary  and  the  Shuo  Wen  ^C. 
Poetry  and  belles-lettres  generally  occupy  a  con¬ 
siderable  space  on  the  shelves,  while  fiction  and  the 
drama  are  also  adequately  represented.  Practically 
the  whole  of  Buddhist  literature  is  comprised  in  the 
two  great  collections  Ta  Tsang  Ching  and 

the  even  more  extensive  supplement  printed  at 
Kyoto  in  1905  and  1912  respectively. 

In  old  and  rare  editions  the  British  Museum  is 
not  particularly  rich.  It  includes,  however,  a 
folding  volume  printed  from  blocks  in  1099  a.d., 
containing  part  of  a  Buddhist  sutra ;  three  similar 
volumes  printed  in  Japan  in  the  12tli  and  13th 
centuries ;  a  few  books  of  the  Yuan  dynasty,  and 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  Ming  printing,  more 
especially  a  Palace  edition  of  the  Hsu  Tzu  Chih 
T‘ung  Chien  Kang  Mu  If  jt:  MU  if  0  dated 
1476.  Early  illustrated  books  are  a  Life  of  Buddha 
(1486)  and  a  moral  treatise  in  Chinese  and  Korean 
(1518).  Besides  the  last-named,  there  are  several 
very  fine  Korean  editions  of  Chinese  works. 
Various  Jesuit  works  in  Chinese  include  a  treatise 
on  “The  True  Conception  of  God,”  by  Matteo 
Ricci,  printed  in  1603.  Among  those  most  useful 
productions  of  the  class  known  as  ts‘ung  shu ,  or 
collections  of  reprints,  the  Museum  has  recently 
acquired  the  following  :  Chih  pu  tsu  chai  ts‘ung  shu 
lb  Shih  wan  ch‘iian  lou  ts‘ung  shu 
'}*  ^  Wu  ying  tien  chii  chen  pan  tslung 

shu  and  many  others.  The 

Yii  han  shan  fang  chi  i  shu  3x  @  M  M  ^  m  ^  a 
most  interesting  collection  of  incomplete  and  frag¬ 
mentary  works,  and  the  Wu  lin  chang  hu  ts‘ung  pien 
^  ^  ik  m  &ia  contains  an  enormous  number  of 
different  works  having  reference  to  Hangchow  and 
its  neighbourhood. 

Owing  to  the  early  invention  of  printing, 
Chinese  manuscripts  are  comparatively  rare,  and 
few  ancient  specimens  were  believed  to  have 
survived  until  Sir  Aurel  Stein  brought  home  his 
huge  collection  of  manuscript  rolls  from  Tunhuang, 
two  or  three  thousand  in  all.  The  majority  of  these 
are  Buddhist  sutras,  but  fragments  of  other  works 
are  also  found  among  them.  The  work  of  cataloguing 
these  rolls  has  unfortunately  been  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned  by  the  war,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
they  range  in  date  from  the  5th  to  the  11th  centuries 
of  our  era.  Even  older  are  the  inscribed  pieces  of 


wood  and  bamboo  which  have  already  been  deci¬ 
phered  by  Chavannes  and  published  in  a  learned 
treatise.  These  go  back  to  about  the  year  100  b.c. 
The  Museum  has  also  acquired  a  considerable  col¬ 
lection  of  inscribed  bones,  which  were  dug  up  in 
Honan,  and  may  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  the 
second  millennium  b.c. 

About  the  works  dealing  with  China,  there  is 
not  very  much  to  be  said.  Most  of  them  are 
scattered  throughout  the  General  Library,  but  there 
is  also  a  collection  of  Anglo-Cliinese  books,  chiefly 
translations,  in  the  Oriental  Department.  Thanks 
to  the  copyright  act,  all  the  books  on  China 
published  in  this  country  or  in  the  Colonies  are,  or 
should  be,  in  the  British  Museum.  The  majority 
of  those  published  on  the  continent  have  also  been 
acquired.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  proportion 
of  those  works  that  have  been  issued  at  Shanghai 
and  in  other  parts  of  China  are  still  wanting. 

[L.G.] 

There  are  three  other  considerable  collections 
of  Chinese  books  in  England.  That  at  Oxford  (the 
Backhouse  Collection)  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
of  all ;  but  it  has  not  been  described  except  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Times  on  December  2, 
1913. 

The  collection  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library  includes  that  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Wade 
during  forty  years’  residence  in  China,  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  University  in  1886.  A  catalogue  was 
published  in  1898  by  his  successor  in  the  Chair  of 
Chinese,  Professor  Giles,  shewing  a  total  of  883 
Chinese  and  Manchu  works  in  4304  volumes. 

The  third  great  collection  is  at  Manchester,  and 
it  has  already  been  catalogued. 

Kidd,  Professor  of  Chinese  in  University 
College,  made  a  Catalogue  of  Chinese  works  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  The  Society 
printed  500  for  the  use  of  its  Members.  The  works 
are  not  numbered ;  no  Chinese  characters  are  used  ; 
a  few  explanatory  lines  are  given  under  each  title. 
The  Library  was  presented  by  Sir  George  Staunton 
in  1823,  and  consisted  of  186  works  in  2610  pen. 
It  was  said  to  be  inferior  to  none  in  Europe  at  that 
time  except  to  Robert  Morrison’s  and  the  national 
collection  in  Paris,  which  had  4,000  works.  (See 
Asiatic  Journal ,  vol.  xvi,  1835,  p.  271).  Dr. 
Morrison’s  is  preserved  in  the  London  Missionary 
Society’s  House;  the  East  India  Company  also  had 
a  Chinese  library;  so  had  London  University 
College,  the  works  having  been  presented  by  Jeremy 
Bentham  and  Olinthus  Gregory. 

One  volume  has  been  printed  of  Lord 
Crawford’s  Bibliotheca  Lindesiana,  including  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  books  and  manuscripts. 

The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris  has  a 
valuable  collection,  and  Cordier  has  made  a 
Catalogue  des  Albums  chipois  et  ouvrages  relatifs 
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a  la  Chine  conserves  au  Cabinet  des  Estampes . 
(See  Journal  Asiatique,  1900;  also  Maurice 
Courant,  Catalogue  des  Livres  chinois,  coreens , 
japonais,  etc.,  1900). 

Leyden  University  has  a  collection  of  Chinese 
works ;  the  catalogue  was  published  by  Schlegel  at 
the  time  of  the  6th  Congress  of  Orientalists  at 
Leyden,  1883,  with  a  supplement  in  1886. 

The  last  to  mention  is  the  Newberry  Library 
in  Chicago.  For  this  Library  Laufer  collected  1216 
works  in  21,403  volumes.  They  are  Tibetan, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Mongolian  and  Manchu,  but  the 
great  majority  are  Chinese.  A  descriptive  account 
was  published  in  1913. 

Other  libraries  which  deserve  an  extended 
notice  are  those  at  Hanoi  (Ecole  francaise  de 
TExtreme-Orient)  and  at  Zi  ka  wei,  (Jesuits, 
Kiangnan  Mission). 

Of  foreign  books  on  Chinese  matters  we  mention 
only  one  collection. 

The  library  of  Dr.  G.  E.  Morrison  at  Peking 
is  the  most  complete  collection  of  works  on  China 
ever  made.  It  was  begun  some  five  and  twenty 
years  ago,  before  the  owner  had  any  idea  of 
residence  in  China;  and  as  far  as  a  liberal  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  combined  with  a  keen  and 
affectionate  interest  could  make  it  so,  the  attempt 
to  form  a  comprehensive  collection  of  works  in 
every  language  and  every  subject  on  China  and 
its  dependencies  past  and  present  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  successful. 

Among  the  treasures  of  this  Collection  are  a 
copy  of  the  first  Latin  edition  of  Marco  Polo, 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  1485 ;  and  the  first  Italian 
edition,  Venice  1496;  fifteen  different  editions 
earlier  than  the  year  1700 ;  and  many  later  editions 
in  various  languages.  Sir  John  Mandeville  is  also 
well  represented,  the  earliest  editions  being  the 
Latin  one  of  1485  and  the  Italian  of  1486.  The 
first  Portuguese  edition  of  Mendez  Pinto  (1614) 
is  in  the  library,  as  well  as  the  first  Spanish  and 
the  first  English  editions.  The  dictionaries  and 
grammars  number  over  four  hundred.  There  are 
several  early  MS.  dictionaries  including  a  MS. 
Chinese-Latin  dictionary  by  the  missionary  Padre 
Juan  Fernandez,  finished  at  Chang-te  fu,  1724. 
Other  dictionaries  there  are  of  Mongol,  Manchu, 
Tibetan,  Turki,  etc.,  and  the  smallest  pocket¬ 
dictionary  of  most  recent  date  finds  its  place  with 
the  rest. 

There  are  some  books  to  which  a  personal 
interest  is  given  by  the  marginal  notes  of  some 
former  owner  or  otherwise.  Thus  there  are  a 
number  of  books  from  the  library  of  Beckford, 
the  author  of  Vatheh;  and  from  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk’s,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  and  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton’s  libraries.  There  is  a  copy  of 
De  Qujgne§’  Voyage  a  Pekin  with  the  accompany¬ 


ing  atlas  of  plates  coloured  by  the  author  himself, 
specially  bound  with  an  adulatory  letter  for 
presentation  to  Prince  Talleyrand.  Among  other 
interesting  rarities  there  is  the  log-book  of  the 
Earl  of  Ashburnham,  written  by  the  fifth  officer 
and  illustrated  by  him  with  exquisite  pen-and-ink 
sketches  of  Canton,  Macao,  etc.,  as  they  were  at 
that  early  date,  1757.  There  is  also  the  original 
log-book  of  the  IAon  frigate  which  brought  out  the 
Macartney  Embassy  in  1792-4,  besides  Macartney’s 
Diary  and  Letter-book,  a  Common-place  Book  in 
Macartney’s  own  hand  and  several  volumes  of  the 
Macartney  manuscripts. 

The  library  possesses  a  complete  and  hand¬ 
somely  bound  copy  of  the  Chinese  Repository ,  as 
well  as  complete  sets  of  Blue  Books,  Customs 
publications,  Journal  Asiatique  and  other  reviews 
and  journals  dealing  with  China  :  with  such  rare 
sets  as  the  China  Punch ,  The  Indo-Chinese  Gleaner , 
etc. 

There  is  an  unusually  large  collection  of  books 
on  the  Ornithology  of  China;  rare  works  on  various 
departments  of  Natural  History;  a  collection  of 
the  works  on  Chinese  Art,  many  very  costly  and 
some  hardly  now  to  be  obtained  at  all :  such 
as  W.  T.  Walter’s  Collection  of  Porcelain , 
Thompson’s  Catalogue  of  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 
with  Whistler’s  illustrations,  etc. 

The  library  also  includes  a  large  collection  of 
maps  and  engravings,  etc.,  connected  with  China, 
many  of  unique  interest ;  such  as  the  twenty-four 
engravings  by  Helman,  both  coloured  and  uncoleur- 
ed,  Baits  Mem  or  able  s  des  Empereurs  de  la  Chine ; 
the  Victories  of  ChTen  Lung;  two  volumes  of 
original  drawings  and  watercolours  by  Chifnery  ; 
the  Costumes  of  China,  original  watercolour  paint¬ 
ings  by  Alexander,  the  artist  who  accompanied 
Macartney’s  Embassy,  etc.,  and  the  collection  of 
manuscripts  in  three  volumes  dealing  with  the 
Jesuit-Dominican  controversy  over  the  question  of 
Ancestral  Worship  in  China,  formed  by  the  learned 
Canon ico  Ghiselli. 

A  valuable  part  of  the  library  is  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  collection  of  pamphlets  dealing  with 
China ;  many  of  these  by  their  very  insignificance 
of  appearance  have  become  exceedingly  scarce,  but 
every  one  that  can  be  found  is  brought  to  enrich  this 
unique  library.  Magazine  articles  dealing  with 
China  published  in  various  European  languages  find 
their  proper  places  in  this  collection. 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  Library 
could  have  become  a  permanent  attraction  to 
Peking,  where  it  is  naturally  ‘at  home.’  In  August, 
1917,  however,  Baron  Iwasaki  bought  it  for 
£35,000.  By  the  conditions  of  sale  it  will  be  housed 
in  Tokyo,  will  always  be  available  for  the  use  of 
students,  and  will  always  be  called  The  Morrison 
Library, 
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LI  HUNG-CHANG 


LI  CHEE  ( Litchi  sinensis )  ^  ^ ,  one  of  the 
most  popular  fruits  of  S.  China.  The  plant  is 
strictly  semi-tropical,  and  is  found  on  the  coast  as 
far  north  as  Foochow,  but  not  beyond.  It  requires 
a  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  moisture,  and  is  not  easy 
to  propagate. 

The  fruit  is  eaten  fresh,  dried,  or  canned ;  some 
people  even  think  it  is  improved  by  being  canned. 

There  are  many  varieties,  differing  in  size, 
colour  and  flavour. 

Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations ,  etc. 

LI  CHI  jjjifl  gfh  the  Booh  of  Hites,  one  of  the 
Five  Clung  or  Classics.  There  are  two  other  works 
with  Li,  ritual,  in  their  titles;  the  /  Li  and  the 
Chou  In;  the  three  are  often  called  the  Three 
Rituals,  San  Li. 

The  Li  Chi  as  a  collection  in  its  present  form 
belongs  to  the  second  century  of  our  era.  The 
nucleus  of  it,  according  to  Chu  Hsi,  is  in  ‘Treatises 
composed  by  disciples  of  the  seventy  disciples,’ 
which  were  recovered  after  the  destruction  of  books 
by  Shih  Huang  Ti.  These  were  added  to,  collated, 
commented  on  and  condensed,  until  about  a.d.  200, 
when  they  had  the  form  in  which  we  know  the  work 
today,  in  forty-nine  books. 

Legge’s  translation  is  under  the  title  The  Li 
Ki  or  Collection  of  Treatises  on  the  Buies  of 
Propriety  or  Ceremonial  Usages. 

Gallery  in  1853  published  a  French  translation, 
but  it  was  not  of  the  complete  work.  This  incom¬ 
pleteness  is  indicated  in  the  Introduction,  but  not 
on  the  title-page.  Alexander  Wylie  translated 
the  whole,  but  did  not  publish  it.  Legge’s  is  there¬ 
fore  the  first  complete  translation  into  any  European 
language.  It  was  published  in  1885  in  the  series 
The  Sacred  Boohs  of  the  East. 

L!C I  US,  the  Latinized  form  of  Lieh  Tzu 
{g-v.),  on  the  model  of  Mencius  for  Meng  Tzu,  etc.  ; 
used  first  by  Faber. 

UE8ENZELL  MISSION.  See  China  Inland 
Mission, 

A 

LIEH  TZU,  sometimes  Latinized  as 

Licius,  a  Taoist  philosopher  who  lived  in  the  5th 
and  4th  centuries  b.c.  Almost  nothing  is  known  of 
his  life  except  what  is  told  us  in  his  book.  His  full 
name  was  Lieh  Yii-iCou  7?i]  $P  M.  >  and  he  figures 
largely  in  the  writings  of  Chuang  Tzu,  who  claims 
for  him  the  power  of  riding  on  the  wind.  From 
several  fact®,  such  as  that  Ssu-ma  ChTen 
never  mentions  him,  one  of  the  Sung  critics  was  of 
opinion  that  he  was  not  a  real  person  but  had  been 
invented  by  Chuang  Tzu,  and  hence  that  the  book 
ascribed  to  him  must  be  a  forgery.  This  view, 
however,  did  not  meet  with  acceptance,  and  his 
work  is  included  in  the  great  Catalogue  of  the 
Imperial  Library  made  under  ChTen  Lung  in  the 


18th  century.  It  is  now  divided  into  eight  books, 
and  while  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  teaching  pro¬ 
bably  set  down  by  Liei-i  Tzu’s  immediate  disciples, 
it  has  been  much  modified  and  added  to  by  sub¬ 
sequent  editors  who  belonged  to  the  later  and 
decadent  period  of  Taoism. 

The  special  points  of  Lieh  Tzu  are  the  cosmo- 
gonical  discourses  in  Book  I,  which  are  the  clearest 
statement  we  have  of  Taoist  teaching  on  that 
subject,  the  account  of  Yang  Tzu’s  doctrines  in 
Book  VII,  the  respectful  attitude  taken  towards 
Confucius  in  Book  IY,  and  the  racy  and  appro¬ 
priate  stories  with  which  he  illustrates  his  meanings. 

Lieh  Tzu  was  first  edited,  in  the  4th  century 
a.d.  under  the  Eastern  Chin  dynasty,  by  an  official 
named  Chang  Chan,  who  wrote  the  best  commentary 
on  the  work. 

Lieh  Tzu  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
Ch.  de  Harlez  (1,891)  in  hisi  Textes  Taoistes;  into 
German  by  Faber,  1877  :  and  two  partial  trans¬ 
lations  have  appeared  in  English,  one  by  F.  H. 
Balfour  in  Leaves  from  my  Chinese  Scrapbook 
(1887),  and  one  by  Lionel.  Giles  in  Taoist 
Teachings,  Wisdom  of  the  East  series  (1912). 

LIEH  Y  U  -  K '  0  U  See  Lieh  Tzu. 

LI  FAN  YUAN  manage- feudal  office; 

the  Chinese  Colonial  Office,  instituted  in  the  17th 
century  to  attend  to  relations  with  Mongolia,  Tibet, 
etc.  It  was  abolished  by  the  treaty  of  1853  so  far 
as  it  dealt  with  western  nations,  the  Tsung-li  Yamen 
taking  its  place. 

In  1906  it  was  reorganized  as  the  Li  Fan  Pu , 
Board  of  Dependencies, 

LI -  FOURNIER  CONVENTION,  an  agreement 
j  signed  at  Tientsin  on  May  11,  1884,  by  Li  Hung- 
chang  and  Captain  Fournier  of  the  French  navy, 
j  for  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty  in  Tonkin.  It 
provided  for  the  removal  of  Chinese  troops  from 
Tonkin,  for  trade  on  the  common  frontier  and  for 
the  waiving  of  the  indemnity  claimed  by  France. 
A  strange  dispute  arose  later  with  regard  to  erasures 
in  the  document,  Li  and  Fournier  giving  each 
other  the  lie.  No  European  had  witnessed  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  Convention  and  two  Chinese  officials  who 
had  been  present  agreed  with  Li’s  statement  on  the 
matter. 

LIGHTHOUSES,  The  lighting  of  the  China 
coasts  is  in  the  care  of  the  Maritime  Customs. 
According  to  the  1917  Returns  there  are  195  ‘lights,’ 
exclusive  of  light- vessels,  beacons,  etc.,  the  total 
including  these  being  1266.  See  Maritime  Customs. 

Customs  :  List  of  Lighthouses ,  etc.,  1917. 

LI  HSIU-CHEN.  See  Chung  Wang. 

LI  HUNG-CHANG  2^  ft|  ife ,  born  in  Anhui 
a.d.  1822.  He  fought  against  the  T‘ai  P'ing  rebels, 
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and  for  his  services  was  made  Governor  of  Kiangsu 
in  1862.  He  killed  the  rebel  leaders,  who  had 
surrendered  Soochow  on  condition  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared.  After  the  rebellion  was  sup¬ 
pressed  he  was  made  Earl.  In  1867  he  was  Viceroy 
of  Hu-kuang,  and  in  1870  of  Chihli.  In  1874,  by 
a  forced  march  from  Tientsin  to  Peking,  he  ruined 
a  formidable  conspiracy  and  enabled  Kuang  Hsu 
to  be  proclaimed  Emperor.  He  signed  the  Chefoo 
Agreement,  started  the  China  Merchants’  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  and  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Tonkin  question  accused  the  French  of  a  breach  of 
faith,  which  led  to  ‘reprisals’  and  the  partial  des¬ 
truction  of  the  Chinese  fleet  at  Foochow.  The  war 
with  Japan  broke  out  in  1894;  at  its  close  he  was 
sent,  shorn  of  honours,  to  sue  for  peace,  and  owing 
to  his  attempted  assassination  by  a  Japanese  got 
better  terms  than  he  might  otherwise  have  done. 
In  1896  he  made  a  long  tour  of  western  lands,  being 
greatly  feted  everywhere.  He  died  in  1901. 

He  seemed  generally  in  favour  of  progressive 
measures,  but  probably  had  little  love  for  foreigners 
as  such. 

LIKAN.  See  To  Ts‘in. 

LI  K  SEN.  See  To  Tslin. 

LIKIN  an  inland  tax  on  the  transit  of 

goods.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  its  present  form 
was  in  1852,  when  the  Governor  of  Shantung  institut¬ 
ed  it  in  response  to  demand  made  on  the  province 
for  funds  to  suppress  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebellion.  The 
idea  of  the  tax  is,  however,  said  to  have  originated 
with  the  Tao-t‘ai  Yao  some  years  earlier.  It  was 
extended  throughout  China  about  1863.  The  bar¬ 
riers  for  collection  of  the  tax  are  very  numerous 
where  the  pojmlation  is  thick  and  trade  large. 
There  is  a  tariff,  but  it  is  practically  ignored,  the 
local  collectors  having  very  large  powers  especially 
in  fixing  rates  of  exchange.  The  tax  was  originally 
one  tenth  of  one  per  cent.  on.  the  value  of  the  goods  ; 
it  is  now  estimated  that  goods  passing  through  one 
province  pay  five  per  cent.,  and  passing  through 
several  provinces  as  much  as  twenty  per  cent,  of 
their  value.  The  total  collected  is  probably  some 
thirty  million  taels  per  annum. 

By  treaty  stipulation  foreigners  importing  and 
exporting  goods  pay  to  the  Maritime  Customs  seven 
and  a  half  instead  of  the  regulation  five  per  cent, 
duty  and  are  then  exempt  from  the  likin  tax ;  but 
this  has  never  been  adhered  to.  The  foreign  Powers 
have  long  tried  to  get  the  tax  abolished,  in  the 
#  interests  of  all  trade,  both  local  and  foreign,  paying 
extra  duty  to  the  Maritime  Customs  :  but  the 
difficulty  lies  in  the  Customs  being  State  while  the 
likin  is  Provincial.  Two  treaties  have  been  signed 
dealing  with  the  matter,  the  British  known  as  the 


Mackay  Treaty  in  1902,  and  the  Commercial  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  China  in  1903  :  but 
both  have  proved  abortive. 

Wagel  :  Finance  in  China. ,  p.  380. 

LS  LIEN  Y1NG  the  favourite  eunuch  of 

the  Empress-dowager  Tz‘u  Hsi  for  forty  years  until 
her  death.  Before  becoming  a  eunuch  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  was  a  shoemaker’s  apprentice  at  Ho- 
chien  fu,  and  the  common  people  therefore  gave 
him  the  nickname  Cobblers’ -wax  Li,  as  Backhouse 
translates  it,  P'i  -hsiao  Li ,  or  Li  the  tanner. 

He  seemsi  to  have  had  the  virtue  of  loyalty  to 
his  mistress,  but  there  is  not  much  else  to  his  credit. 
By  squeezing  on  a  scale  without  precedent,  he 
became  immensely  rich ;  his  hoard  is  said  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French  troops  in  1900, 
but  after  the  return  of  the  Court  in  1902  he  had  time, 
before  the  Empress-dowager’s  death  in  1908,  to 
make  another  fortune  estimated  at  two  millions 
sterling.  By  his  advice,  the  funds  supposed  to  be 
for  the  use  of  the  navy,  were  diverted  to  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  Summer  Palace.  This  contributed 
to  China’s  defeat  by  Japan  in  1894.  His  powerful 
influence  was,  of  course,  used  entirely  against  re¬ 
form  ;  both  the  coup  d’etat  and  the  Boxer  rebellion 
were  largely  due  to  his  advice.  While  at  Hsi-an  fu, 
he  and  his  fellow-eunuchs  impoverished  the  whole 
province  by  their  depredations.  On  the  Court’s 
return  to  the  capital  his  influence  was  even  greater 
than  ever,  though  he  wisely  used  it  then  in  favour 
of  a  certain  amount  of  reform.  He  died  in  1911. 

LILYFLOWERS,  chin  then  ts ‘ ai  ^ if  ^  ; 
H emero collie,  flava.  A  staple  article  of  export  from 
Chinkiang,  growing  along  a  narrow  belt  running 
along  the  34th  parallel  of  latitude,  through  Kiangsu, 
Anhui  and  Honan,  and  between  the  115th  and  119th 
parallels  of  longitude,  where  the  land  lies  several 
feet  higher  than  the  plain  of  the  Yangtze  at 
Shanghai,  and  the  soil  is  poor  and  sandy.  The 
flower  has  not  been  an  important  article  of  diet  for 
more  than  a  few  decades ;  it  is  now,  however,  so 
much  sought  after  that  it  is  regularly  cultivated 
between  potatoes  and  cabbage.  The  young  bulbs 
are  replanted,  seed  being  apparently  never  used. 
The  flowers  are  plucked  in  spring,  dried  in  the  sun, 
steamed,  trodden  down  in  a  hang,  and  packed  for 
conveyance  to  the  nearest  mart,  where  they  are 
redriecl  and  packed  in  large  bales.  The  original 
price  is  about  $3.00  per  picul. 

The  flower  alone  is  eaten,  as  a  vegetable  relish 
with  pork,  etc.  It  is  4  or  5  inches  long,  light 
brown  in  colour,  with  yellow  petals.  The  best 
kinds  come  from  Ch/enchou-fu  in  Honan.  The 
export  for  1916  amounted  to  Tls.  453,177. 

China  Review,  vol.  xix. 

LI  M A-T‘0 IL  See  Ricci. 
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LIMICOLAE,  an  Order  including  Plovers, 
Snipes,  Curlews,  etc.  The  following  are  met 
with  in  China.  Yanellus  vulgaris,  the  Lapwing  or 
Peewit,  all  over  China  in  the  winter,  but  it  retires 
to  the  north  in  the  summer.  Micr  osar  cops  cinereus, 
in  China,  Manchuria  and  Mongolia;  it  breeds  on 
the  Yangtze  and  probably  in  many  other  parts  of 
China.  H oplopterus  ventralis,  the  Indian  Spur¬ 
winged  Plover,  in  Hainan  and  Yunnan.  Sarcogram- 
mus  atrinuchalis ,  in  Yunnan.  Squatarola  helvetica, 
the  G-rey  Plover,  passes  up  and  down  the  coast, 
and  winters  in  S.E.  China.  Charadrius  fulvus, 
the  Eastern  Golden  Plover,  in  China  and  Mongolia 
in  passage.  Ochthodromus  veredus,  the  Eastern 
Dotterel,  in  E.  China  and  Mongolia.  0.  geoffroyi, 
the  Large  Sand-Plover,  on  the  coasts  of  China,  in 
passage.  O.  mongolicus,  the  Lesser  Sand-Plover, 
Mongolia,  and  at  certain  seasons  in  eastern  and 
southern  China  and  in  Hainan.  LEgialitis  placida, 
the  Long-billed  Pinged  Plover,  all  over  China, 
though  not  in  great  numbers,  ffi.  dubia,  the  Little 
Ringed  Plover,  in  Mongolia  and  the  whole  of  China. 
/E.  alexandrina,  China  coast.  LE.  dealbata,  S.E. 
China.  Glareola  orientalis,  the  Large  Indian 
Pratincole  or  Swallow-Plover,  in  China  generally, 
Mongolia,  Manchuria.  Haematopus  oscidans,  the 
Sea-pie  or  Oystercatcher,  on  China  coast ;  breeds 
near  Chefoo.  Streps  Has  interpret,  the  Turnstone, 
common  on  the  coasts.  Ibidorhynchus  struthersii , 
the  Ibis-bill,  in  the  mountains  of  the  north  and 
west,  and  in  Mu-p‘in.  Numenius  variegatus , 
Eastern  Whimbrel,  in  all  parts  of  China.  N. 
arquata,  the  Curlew,  in  passage,  in  China  and 
Mongolia.  N.  cyanopus ,  in  great  numbers  in 
China,  in  migration.  N.  minutus,  also  common  in 
migration.  Limosa  novae-zelandiae,  China  coast 
and  from  the  Ordos  to  S.  China.  L.  melanuroides , 
China  coast.  Terehia  cinerea,  the  Terek  Sandpiper 
or  Avocet  Sandpiper,  on  the  coast  of  China. 
Recurvirostra  avocetta,  the  Avocet,  China  coast ; 
in  summer  in  the  river-mouths  of  N.  China,  on  the 
Yellow  River,  and  in  Mongolia.  Himantopus 
candidus,  the  Black- winged  Stilt,  China  coast. 
Totanus  glottis,  the  Greenshank,  very  common  in 
all  parts.  T.  stagnatilis,  the  Marsh  Sandpiper  or 
Little  Greenshank,  in  Manchuria  and  in  China,  but 
rare.  T.  fuscus,  the  Spotted  Redshank,  from 
Mongolia  to  Canton.  T.  calidris  the  Redshank, 
very  common  in  all  parts  at  the  times  of  migration. 
T.  ochropus,  the  Green  Sandpiper,  abundant 
migrant  and  possibly  resident ;  by  the  water¬ 
courses  everywhere.  T.  glareola,  the  Wood  Sand¬ 
piper,  China  generally.  T.  brevipes,  China  coast, 
in  migration.  T.  hypoleucus ,  the  common  Sand¬ 
piper,  throughout  China.  Calidris  arenaria,  the 
Sanderling,  on  the  coast,  in  winter  and  in  migration. 
T  ring  a  crassirostris,  the  Eastern  Knot,  on  the  coast, 
at  the  times  of  passage.  T.  acuminata,  the  Asiatic 


Pectoral  Sandpiper,  China  coast ;  common  in  the 
seasons.  T.  platyrhyncha,  the  Broad-billed  Stint, 
in  Formosa,  and  in  small  numbers  in  China,  at 
times  of  migration.  T.  americana ,  the  Pacific 
Dunlin.  T .  ruficollis ,  the  Eastern  Little  Stint.  T. 
tcmminchii,  Temminck’s  Stint;  these  three  are 
common  on  the  coasts.  T.  subarquata,  the  Curlew 
Stint  or  Pigmy  Curlew,  common  on  the  coasts 
and  in  Mongolia.  Eurynorhynchus  pigmaeus ,  the 
Spoon-billed  Stint,  China  coast.  Macrorhamphus 
taczcmowshii ,  the  Snipe-billed  Godwit,  in  Mongolia 
and  China,  but  not  wide-spread.  Scolopax  rusticula , 
the  Woodcock,  Mongolia,  China  generally.  Gal- 
linago  solitaria,  the  Himalayan  Solitary  Snipe, 
Mongolia,  Chihli,  Lower  Yangtze,  Shensi  and 
Mu-pTn.  G.  stenura,  the  Pintail  Snipe,  in  migrat¬ 
ion.  G.  coelestis,  the  Common  Snipe,  common  in 
all  parts.  G.  gallinula,  the  Jack  Snipe,  Fukien, 
Lower  Yangtze,  Chihli.  Rostratula  capensis,  the 
Painted  Snipe,  as  far  as  N.  Chihli  in  summer ; 
resident  in  S.  China.  Lobipes  hyperboreus,  the 
Red-necked  Snipe,  and  Phalaropus  fulicarius,  are 
winter  visitors. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine , 
(Charadrides,  Glareolides,  Scolopacides,  etc.). 

LI  MIN  a  term  used  in  the  Great  Learning 
with  reference  to  the  Chinese  people,  and  explained 
in  K'ang  TIsi's  dictionary  as  'black-haired.’  The 
passage  in  the  Great  Learning  is  ^  ^  ^ 

(x.  14),  and  Legge’s  translation  is  ‘preserve  my 
sons  and  grandsons  and  black-haired  people.’ 

Some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  this  rendering 
of  the  term.  One  suggestion  is  that  since  the 
composition  of  the  character  in  its  earlier  form  is 
grain + man -f millet  or  water,  it  points  not  to  the 
colour  of  the  hair,  but  to  the  distinctive  mark  of 
the  first  Chinese  immigrants,  viz.,  that  they  were 
already  an  agricultural  people. 

Little  :  The  Far  East,  p.  196 

LING  CHfIH^ig|,  the  punishment  translated 
cutting  into  ten  thousand  pieces.’  It  was  not 
quite  so  bad  a,s  that,  but  did  include  the  horror  of 
cutting  away  portions  of  flesh  from  the  living  victim 
before  the  coup  de  grace  was  given.  No  doubt  it  was 
at  some  times  more  brutally  and  completely  carried 
out  than  at  others,  and  these  extreme  cases,  have 
twice,  at  least,  been  photographed  to  adorn  and 
assist  the  sale  of  foreign  books  :  in  one  case  the 
illustration'  was  mercifully  perforated  to  facilitate 
withdrawal.  The  punishment,  with  other  barbarous 
accompaniments  of  the  death-penalty,  was  abolished 
by  an  edict  of  the  Empress-dowager  in  1905. 

LING  NAM  j^,  ling  nan,  south  of  the  range. 
This  means  ‘  south  of  the  Plum  Range,’  Mei  Ling 
[q-v.)}  and  is  used  to  denote  the  Kuangtung  and 
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Kuangsi  provinces.  There  is  a  book  with  this  title 
concerning  these  provinces,  written  by  the  Rev. 

R,  C.  Henry. 

LINGUISTS,  the  terra  always  used  for  the  ! 
interpreters  in  early  days  of  trade  with  China.  It 
was  forbidden  to  any  Chinese  to  teach  Chinese  to 
a  barbarian.  Lloyd  ( q.v .)  in  1699  and  Flint  {q.v.) 
in  1747  seen  to  have  been  the  only  servants  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  acquire  the  language  up  to 
that  time.  The  linguist  therefore  became  an  im¬ 
portant  institution,  and  between  Hong  Merchants, 
linguists  and  compradores,  the  difficulties  of  foreign 
trade  were  enormous. 

In  1685  is  the  first  record  of  the  charges  for 
linguists,  which  were  at  that  time  one  jier  cent, 
on  the  transactions  for  the  ship  on  whose  behalf 
they  acted.  They  were  naturally  extremely  incom¬ 
petent  in  translation,  even  if  they  had  wished  or 
dared  to  be  honest  in  the  case  of  petitions  presented 
to  officials ;  they  originated  pidgin-English,  and  in 
its  early  days  it  was  worse  than  now. 

In  1814,  Sir  George  Staunton  gained  for  the 
Company  the  privilege  of  addressing  Chinese  officials  | 
in  the  Chinese  language, — and  by  that  time  there  j 
were  excellent  Chinese  scholars  among  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  servants. 

The  interpreter  of  the  British  Consul  is  still 
called  his  linguist  in  the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  1942, 
Eames  :  The  English  in  China. 

LINGYIN  If  EH 5  soul’s  retreat;  a  group  of 
famous  temples  in  a  beautiful  glen  amongst  the 
Hangchow  hills.  The  monastery  is  reputed  to  have 
been  founded  by  an  Indian  monk  named  Hui  Li  in 
a.d.  326.  There  are  many  rock-sculptures  and  a 
seven-storied  “  Pagoda  of  the  Classics.”  K‘ang 
Hsi  paid  many  visits  to  the  Temples.  The  place 
was  sacked  and  burned  by  the  T‘ai  P£ing  rebels. 

Cloud  :  Hangchow. 

LIN  NGAN  Eggs,  the  name  given  to  Hangchow 
by  Kao  Tsung,  when,  having  been  defeated  by  the 
Chin  ^  Tartars  he  transferred  the  Sung  Capital 
there  in  a.d.  1127.  It  is  the  Kinstay  j|f  j)jjj  (capital) 
of  Marco  Polo.  See  Hangchow. 

LINSEED,  the  product  of  Linum  usitatissi- 
rnum,  is  exported  from  Kalgan,  but  is  grown  also 
in  Ssuch‘uan.  In  1911  it  was  predicted  that  it 
would  become  one  of  the  staple  exports  if  the  too 
common  practice  of  adulteration  were  not  indulged 
in ;  and  this  prediction  seems  correct,  since  the 
exportation  in  1912  reached  442,000  piculs,  worth 
over  Hk.  Tls.  2,000,000.  This  has  since  been  re¬ 
duced,  but  only  on  account  of  the  war.  Linen  is 
not  at  present  manufactured  in  China. 

The  export  for  1916  was  Pels.  202,499,  value 
Tls.  559,995. 

LINTIN  ffrfr  ling  ting,  meaning  ‘  lonely,’ 
not,  as  one  writer  gives  it,  ‘the  solitary  nail’ ;  an 


island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river  and  north¬ 
east  of  Macao.  From  1821  to  1839  it  was  the  centre 
of  the  contraband  trade  in  opium ;  permanent  store- 
ships  were  kept  there  during  the  winter  months. 
The  trade  was  carried  on  quite  openly,  and  not  till 
1836  was  any  attempt  made  to  check  it. 

In  May  1858  a  large  fleet  of  pirates  was  des¬ 
troyed  there  by  II.M.S.  Surprise. 

LIN  TSE  HSU  ftflljffe,  generally  known  to 
foreigners  as  Commissioner  Lin,  a  native  of  Fukien, 
born  in  1785.  At  the  age  of  55  he  was  Viceroy  of 
IIu-Kuang  (Wuchang),  which  proves  that  he  was 
a  man  of  unusual  ability.  In  December  1838  he 
was  appointed  High  Commissioner  to  deal  with  the 
situation  at  Canton  and  to  carry  out  the  Emperor 
Tao  Kuang’s  anti-opium  policy.  His  powers  were 
such  as  had  only  thrice  before  been  given  to  any 
subject  during  the  rule  of  the  Manchu  dynasty. 

Eight  days  after  his  arrival  in  Canton,  on 
March  18,  1839,  he  issued  an  order  to  the  foreign 
merchants  to  surrender  every  particle  of  opium  in 
their  possession  that  it  might  be  burnt,  and  further 
to  give  a  bond,  in  a  foreign  language  and  in  Chinese, 
declaring  they  would  never  again  bring  opium  in 
their  ships.  An  order  was  also  given  to  the  Hong 
Merchants  to  see  the  foreign  merchants  were 
obedient  to  the  law,  with  a  threat  that  otherwise 
one  or  two  Hong  Merchants  would  be  executed. 
Only  three  days’  grace  was  allowed.'  The  next 
day  the  Hoppo  issued  an  order  that  no  foreign 
residents  should  leave ;  they  were  prisoners  at  large 
in  their  factories  till  the  surrender  of  the  opium. 
On  March  27  Captain  Elliot,  Chief  Superintendent 


of  foreign  lives  and  property  to  order  that  the 
opium  should  be  given  up,  making  himself 
responsible  for  the  delivery  of  20,291  chests.  To 
this  fateful  transaction  a  touch  of  humour  is  given 
by  the  fact  that  two  Parsee  firms  having  by  accident 
duplicated  their  lists  the  total  amount  actually  in 
Canton  was  short  of  the  promised  figure  by  523 
chests ;  this  amount  had  to  be  bought  from  a  ship 
from  India  in  order  to  surrender  the  stipulated 
number  of  chests,  and  it  was  not  paid  for  till  the 
indemnitv  had  been  received  ! 

« j 

Other  difficulties  naturally  followed;  Lin  gave 
orders  on  Januarv  5,  1840  to  close  Canton  forever 
to  British  ships ;  shortly  after  he  issued  a  graduated 
scale  of  rewards  for  the  capture  and  destruction  of 
British  ships  and  the  capture  or  killing  of  Britons  : 
the  scale  was  raised  considerably  in  February,  1841. 
Thus  Lin  brought  on  the  First  War,  wrongly  called 
the  Opium  War.  He  was,  of  course,  both  ignorant 
and  arrogant,  but  he  served  the  Emperor  faithfully 
and  was  a  sincere  patriot.  He  was  degraded  for 
his  failure  and  in  1843  banished  to  Ili.  After  two 
years  there  he  was  recalled  and  made  Acting- 
Viceroy  of  Shensi  and  Kansu,  then  Governor  of 
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Shensi,  then  Viceroy  of  Yunnan  and  Kueichou.  He 
died  in  1850. 

Dr.  (Sir  John)  Bowring  wrote  a  very  full 
account  of  him,  including  his  earlier  life,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  North 
China  Branch),  in  Part  iii,  1851-52. 

Morse  :  International  Relations  of  the  Chinese 
Empire;  Chinese  Expository,  passim. 

L I  OTR I C  H  I N  A E,  a  Sub-family  of  the 
C  rater  opodidae.  The  following  are  found  in 
China.  Liothrix  lutea,  Scop.  ;  South  China  to 
Chekiang.  Liocichla  steeri,  Swinhoe  ;  Formosa. 
Pteruthius  ricketti ,  0.  Grant;  Fukien,  Yunnan. 
lJ.  nifiventris,  Blyth  ;  Yunnan.  Allotrius  pallidas, 
A.  Day.  ;  Fukien,  SsuchTian.  Cutia  nipalensis , 
Hodgs.  ;  Yunnan.  Minla  jerdoni ,  J.  Verr.  ; 
SsuchTian. 

LI  PSNG  ^  a  prefect  of  the  Shu  g|j  district 
in  SsuchTian,  who  in  the  ChTn  dynasty  (255-206 
b.c.)  began  the  great  work  of  irrigation  which  has 
made  the  Cli'eng-tu  Plain  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  thickly  populated  areas  in  all  China.  See 
Ch'eng  t-u  Plain. 

LI  P0,  also  called  Li  T‘ai  Po,  generally 

regarded  as  China’s  greatest  poet.  He  was  born  in 
SsuchTian  about  a.d.  705.  He  led  a  dissipated  and 
wandering  life,  sometimes  in  favour  at  Court,  some¬ 
times  in  disgrace.  He  was  one  of  six  in  Shantung 
known  as  The  Six  Idlers  of  the  Bamboo  Brook 
H"  /1 5^  5  and  later  was  one  of  an  equally  hard- 
drinking  band  called  The  Eight  Immortals  of  the 
Winecup  T  A  fill  •  He  was  drowned  from  a 
boat  through  a  tipsy  and  too  successful  effort  to 
embrace  the  reflected  moon,  in  a.d.  762.  Examples 
of  his  poetry  may  be  seen  in  translations  in  Giles’ 
Chinese  Literature. 

Fames  :  The  English  in  China. 

LIQUORICE  ^  kan-ts‘ao;  Glycyrrhiza;  a 
drug  very  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese,  small 
quantities  of  it  entering  into  nearly  every  prescrip¬ 
tion  intended  for  internal  use.  G.  echinata  and  G. 
glabra  grow  plentifully  in  northern  China,  but  the 
best  liquorice  is  the  root  of  G.  uralensis,  the  product 
of  the  grasslands  north-west  of  Sungpan  in  Ssu¬ 
clTuan.  It  stands  next  in  importance  to  ginseng  in 
Chinese  pharmacy.  As  an  export  it  is  sent  mostly 
to  Japan,  but  8,000  piculs  were  bought  for  the 
Lnited  States  in  1915. 

Exportation:  1915,  Pels.  32,000,  Tls.  335,000; 
1916,  Pels.  32,664,  Tls.  315,142. 

LI  SAG,  Falling  into  Trouble ,  a  celebrated 
poem  considered  by  all  learned  Chinese  as  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  in  their  literature.  The 
poet  was  Ch‘u  Yuan,  {q.v.).  It  has  been  translated 
into  German  by  August  Pfizmaier  (1852) ;  into 


French  by  d’IIervey  de  Saint-Denys  in  1870;  and 
by  Legge  into  English  in  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal 
Asiatic  Society,  1895.  See  also  Giles,  Chinese 
Literature,  p.  50. 

LI  SSU  $  a  native  of  the  CITu  State,  and 
later  minister  of  Siiih  Huang  Ti  ;  it  was  he  who 
suggested  the  destruction  of  the  books.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  HsiiN  Tzu,  After  the  First  Emperor’s 
death  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  a  eunuch, 
and  was  sawn  asunder,  208  b.c.  He  is  said  to  have 
invented  the  form  of  writing  called  the  Lesser  Seal. 

LITERARY  CHANCELLOR  $  gj  II sue h 

cheng,  the  provincial  Director  of  Education,  col¬ 
loquially  called  Jp  Hsiieh  t‘ai.  A  special  appoint¬ 
ment  usually  filled  by  officials  with  high  literary 
degrees  from  Peking  acting  for  three  years.  They 
presided  at  the  Prefectural  examinations  and  gave 
the  degree  of  hsiu  ts‘ai  to  the  successful. 

LITERATI,  a  term  which  should  properly 
include  all  men  of  education  in  China  whether  in 
office  or  not.  It  seems  generally  used,  however,  to 
refer  only  to  unemployed  scholars,  while  the  others 
are  termed  officials.  It  thus  includes  graduates 
waiting  for  a  post,  graduates  preparing  for  further 
examinations,  unsuccessful  examinees  who  devote 
themselves  to  teaching,  and  those  qualified  for 
official  life  who  prefer  to  live  as  ‘retired  scholars.’ 

LITTER.  The  mule-litter  is  a  common  means 
of  travel  throughout  North  China,  especially  in 
hilly  districts.  Two  long  parallel  poles  are  bound 
on  opposite  sides  of  two  frames  which  fit  on  the 
saddles  of  two  mules,  one  in  front  and  one  behind. 
To  the  portion  between  the  mules  are  attached 
arches  of  bamboo  from  pole  to  pole.  The  arches 
are  covered  with  cheap  matting  under  which 
shelter  the  traveller  spreads  his  bedding  and  his 
baggage  and  himself  on  a  rough  support  of  ropes. 
These  litters  are  named  shan-tzu  ^  in  Shantung. 
A  more  permanent,  and  comfortable  kind,  in  which 
the  traveller’s  portion  is  made  of  wood  instead  of 
matting,  is  called  Co  chiao  etc. 

LITTLE,  ARCHIBALD  JOHN,  a  merchant, 
traveller  and  writer.  He  was  born  in  London,  1838, 
and  arrived  in  China  in  1859.  He  was  the  first  to 
get  a  steamer  up  to  Chungking.  (See  Chungking). 
In  1888  he  published  Through  the  Yangtze  Gorges, 
and  in  1901,  Mount  Omi  and  Beyond.  He  also 
wrote  on  the  geography  and  geology  of  The  Fat- 
East  in  the  series  ‘The  Regions  of  the  World’ 
(1905).  He  returned  to  England  in  1907  and  died 
the  next  year.  After  his  death  Mrs.  Little  publish¬ 
ed  his  Across  Yunnan,  and  Gleanings  from  Fifty 
Years  in  China. 

LITTLE  SISTERS  OF  THE  POOR,  Petites 
Soeurs  des  Pauvres,  These  nuns  began  work  in 
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Shanghai  in  February,  1904.  They  busy  themselves 
only  over  the  aged  poor,  of  whom  they  support  three 
hundred.  The  number  of  Sisters  is  twenty. 

LI  TZU  CH'ENG  ^  ^  )jJ£,  born  in  Shensi  in 
a.d.  1606.  In  1627  he  got  into  trouble  over  the 
land-tax,  and  two  years  later  he  became  a  brigand, 
calling  himself  General  Ch£uang  §§.  After  fleeing 
into  Ssuchtean  for  some  years  he  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  desperadoes  in  1640,  overran  parts 
of  Hupei  and  Honan,  and  was  soon  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  army.  In  1642  lie  took  K‘ai-feng  fu, 
losing  his  left  eye  in  the  assault;  two  years  later  he 
had  conquered  the  whole  of  Shensi,  proclaimed 
himself  first  Emperor  of  the  Great  Shun  ^  jl|fl 
dynasty,  with  Yung  Ch£ang  ^  J!,  as  his  reign  title, 
and  marched  towards  Peking.  The  Ming  Emperor 
sent  for  Wu  San-kuei,  who  was  fighting  in  the  East 
against  the  Manchus,  but  before  his  arrival  a  gate 
was  treacherously  opened  to  the  rebel  and  the  last 
Ming  Emperor  hanged  himself.  Wu  then  attacked 
the  conqueror  in  Peking ;  Li  was  obliged  to  retreat 
westward,  and  after  two  defeats  his  army  began 
to  melt  away ;  for  a  time  he  held  Wuch‘ang,  then 
fled  down  the  Yangtze  and  was  killed  in  Hupei  in 
1645. 

He  was  a  great  leader ;  his  army  was  well 
disciplined  and  cared  for,  and  though  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career  he  terrified  the  Empire  by  his 
atrocities,  he  put  such  methods  aside  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  his  purposes  could  succeed  without  them. 

LIU  AN  ^!}^.  See  Huai  Nan  Tzu. 

LIU  HSIANG  gijfn],  a  celebrated  author  and 
philosopher,  born  in  80  b.c.  He  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Imperial  Commission  appointed  by 
H  suan  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty  to  edit  and  annotate 
the  ancient  classics  after  their  re-instatement.  He 
was  much  inclined  towards  Taoist  speculations,  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Five  Elements  from  material 
which  is  said  to  have  been  supplied  him  by  a  super¬ 
natural  visitant.  He  developed  the  ideas  cf  Tsov 
Yen  {g.v.).  Two  of  his  books  are  considered  models 
of  style,  viz.,  the  History  of  the  Han  dynasty,  and 
a  collection  of  stories  to  illustrate  womanly  virtues. 
He  died  in  b.c.  9. 

LIU  KUNG  TAO.  See  Wei  hai  wei. 

LIU  MING-CH‘UAN  f$ ,  a  native  of 

Anhui,  born  in  1838.  He  fought  as  a  volunteer 
against  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels  and  received  the 
Yellow  Jacket  in  1864.  In  1884  he  was  Military 
Commissioner  in  Formosa,  and  made  a  valiant 
defence  against  the  French  in  the  north  of  the 
island.  When  Formosa  was  made  a  Province  he 
became  first  Governor ;  he  made  a  railway,  and 
laid  a  submarine  cable  from  Tamsui  to  Foochow, 
introduced  the  telegraph  and  opened  coal-mines.  In 
1890  he  was  made  President  of  the  Board  of  War. 


He  retired  in  ill  health, — the  result  of  wounds  and 
long  residence  in  Formosa,  and  died  in  1896. 

LIU  PANG  was  born  in  the  modern 

Kiangsu,  b.c.  247.  When  a  rebellion  arose  against 
the  First  Emperor  he  became  a  leader  of  rebels  and 
later  was  made  Duke  of  P£ei,  his  birth  place.  After 
various  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  resuscitated  Ch£u 
state  he  was  made  Prince  of  Han.  He  then  fought 
with  his  rival  Hsiang  Chi,  losing  in  the  battle  of 
P£eng  Ch£eng  over  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
Ultimately  he  gained  the  upper  hand  and  was 
proclaimed  as  first  Emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty 
in  b.c.  202.  He  died  in  b.c.  195. 

LIU  PEI  IlHi,  a  native  of  Chihli,  born  a.d.  162 
of  royal  blood,  but  extremely  poor.  At  first  he 
was  opposed  to  the  encroachments  of  Ts£ao  Ts£ao, 
\q.v.),  but  later  became  very  friendly  with  him. 
Then  he  conspired  against  him  and  henceforth  they 
were  rivals.  He  had  the  assistance  of  Chuko  Liang, 
and  when  the  Han  dynasty  came  to  an  end,  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Shu.  Though  Shu 
was  only  one  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  yet  his 
dynasty,  called  Shu  Han  -§§^|,  is  regarded  as  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  Han  dynasty.  He  died 
two  years  later,  a.d.  223. 

LIU  PU.  See  Six  Classes  of  Characters . 

LIU  PU.  See  Six  Boards. 

LIU  SHU.  See  Six  Classes  of  Character. 

LIU  T‘l.  See  Six  Forms  of  Writing. 

LIU  SUNG  DYNASTY.  See  Sung  {Liu). 

LIU  YUNG-FU  or  Liu  Euh,  known  as 

leader  of  the  Black  Flags.  He  was  born  in  Kuangsi, 
1836.  He  and  his  men  were  a  band  of  outlaws,  but 
on  trouble  arising  with  the  French  in  Annam  he  was 
engaged  by  the  Chinese  and  given  official  rank. 
See  Black  Flags. 

LSVADIA,  TREATY  OF.  See  Treaties. 

LJUNGSTEDT,  ANDREW  J.,  Sir,  knight  of 
the  Swedish  Royal  Order  Waza,  President  of  the 
Swedish  Factory  at  Macao.  He  died  at  Macao, 
November,  1835,  aged  76.  He  was  the  author  of 
Contribution  to  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Settlements  in  China;  Contribution  to  a 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
Macao;  Description  of  the  City  of  Canton;  etc. 

LLOYD,  one  of  the  Council  of  five  chosen  to 
assist  the  East  India  Company’s  President  in  China 
in  1699.  He  was  selected  because  of  his  knowledge 
of  Chinese,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Briton  to  learn  the  language. 

LOANS,  CHINESE  EXTERNAL.  See  Hong¬ 
kong  and  Shanghai  Bank, 
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LOB  NOR,  a  lake  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  about 
lat.  40°  N.  and  long.  90^  E.  It  lies  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Tarim  basin,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Altyn  range.  It  is  a  sandy  swamp,  receiving 
the  drainage  of  the  basin,  and  in  it  the  Tarim 
river  itself  disappears.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  town  called  Lob  near  the  lake.  Marco  Polo 
has  Lop. 

LOCH,  HENRY  BROUGHAM,  compan ion  of 
Sir  Harry  Parke s  when  they  were  made  prisoners 
at  TTmg-chou.  He  was  then  secretary  to  Lord 
Elgin,  and  wrote  the  account  of  the  Mission ; 
(Personal  Narrative. i  of  Occurrences  .  .  .  1860). 

He  was  born  in  1827,  was  created  baron  in  1895 
■  and  died  in  1900. 

LOCKHART,  JAMES  HALDANE  STEWART, 

Sir,  was  born  in  Scotland,  May  26,  1858,  and  was 
educated  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  appointed  a 
Hongkong  cadet  in  1878,  and  later  filled  various 
offices  in  that  colony,  twice  receiving  the  thanks  of 
H.M.  Government  for  services  done.  He  was  made 
C.M.G.  in  1898,  and  K.C.M.G.  in  1908.  In  1902 
he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Weihaiwei  and 
still  holds  that  post  in  1917. 

His  published  works  are  A  Manual  of  Chinese 
Quotations ;  The  Currency  of  the  Farther  East; 
The  Stewart  Lockhart  Collection  of  Chinese  Copper 
Coins,  1915. 

LOCKHART,  WILLIAM,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  was  born  at  Liverpool  in  1811, 
and  died  in  London,  1896.  He  was  the  second 
medical  missionary  to  China,  Dr.  Peter  Parker 
being  the  first.  He  reached  Canton  in  1838,  worked 
there,  at  Macao,  till  expelled  with  the  other  English, 
and  at  Batavia,  then  went  to  Chusan  during  British 
occupation  and  made  a  hospital  there.  When  the 
evacuation  took  place  he  went  to  Shanghai,  arriving 
there  the  day  the  port  was  opened,  and  in  1844 
•opened  a  Chinese  hospital  which  he  managed  till 
1857.  The  next  year  he  went  to  England,  but  re¬ 
turned  in  1861  to  found  a  hospital  in  Peking.  He 
retired  in  1864.  Besides  medical  reports,  etc.,  he 
produced  a  Notice  of  Chusan,  in  the  Chinese  Re¬ 
pository,  vol.  x,  and  in  1861  a  book,  The  Medical 
Missionary  in  China.  His  own  library  of  Chinese 
books  he  presented  to  the  London  Mission  House 
in  London,  where  it  is  kept  as  the  Lockhart 
Library. 

Wylie  :  Memorials  of  Protestant  Missionaries. 

LOESS,  (LOSS),  a  deposit  of  yellowish  earth 
found  in  Asia  from  the  Caspian  to  Shantung.  It  is 
in  some  regions  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  thickness, 
and  is  very  fertile.  It  is  abundant  in  North  China, 
especially  in  Shansi.  There  has  been  much  discus¬ 
sion  among  geologists  as  to  its  origin,  but  it  is  now 
generally  accepted  that  it  is  the  last  great  marine 
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alluvial  deposit  scattered  and  laid  down  again  by 
the  action  of  winds.  This  theory  is  due  to  von 
Richthofen/  the  portion  of  his  great  work  in  which 
he  discusses  it  has  been  translate^!  by  Erkins  in 
The  Chinese  Recorder  for  1882.  See  Geology. 

LO  FOU  MOUNTAINS  ff§ &  |I| ,  sixty  miles 
east  of  Canton,  and  seventy  north  of  Hongkong ; 
the  highest  point  is  given  as  4,150  feet.  Mr. 
Bourne’s  book  describes  an  excursion  to  them  in 
1892.  E.  S.  A.  Bourne  :  The  To  Fou  Mountains. 

LG-HAM  Upt,  in  Sanskrit  Arahan  (q.y.). 

I  he  proper  meaning  of  the  Chinese  is  given  as 
worthy,  excellent,  etc.  According  to  Buddhists  the 
Lo-han  have  penetrated  the  mysteries  of  heaven 
and  earth.  Dore  speaks  of  them  as  ‘bonzes  of  the 
West  who  have  made  a  reputation  by  their  origina¬ 
lity  and  remarkable  ugliness.’  Others  describe 
them  as  saints.  They  are  generally  spoken  of  as 
the  eighteen  Lo-han,  ■+*  A  H  shih  pa  Jjo  Kan,  and 
this  is  the  usual  number  found  in  temples  and  in 
Buddhist  books ;  but  the  number  of  them  is  some¬ 
times  raised  to  five  hundred. 

In  Indian  and  in  early  Chinese  Buddhist  works 
they  appear  as  sixteen  only,  and  they  are  called  the 
patrons  and  guardians  of  Sakyamuni  Buddha’s 
religious  system  and  of  its  adherents. 

When  they  were  first  introduced  into  Buddhist 
temples,  or  when  the  number  was  raised  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  in  Chinese  temples,  is  not 
known. 

Pictures  of  the  Eighteen  Lo-han  and  specimens 
of  the  extravagant  stories  of  them  will  be  found  in 
Dorf.'s  work,  together  with  a  list  of  their  names. 

Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions  en 
Chine,  tome  vii,  p.  214;  Watters  :  The  Eighteen 
Lo-han  of  Chinese  Buddhist  Temples. 

LQL  See  Aborigines. 

LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY,  THE. 

Headquarters  : — London,  England. 

Entered  China,  1807. 

Works  in  Hongkong,  and  in  Canton,  Fukien, 
Chekiang,  Kiangsu,  Chihli,  and  Hupei.  Though 
inter-denominational  by  constitution,  this  Society  is 
chiefly  manned  and  supported  by  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Australia.  It  was 
the  first  Protestant  Mission  to  enter  China,  and  its 
first  representative  was  Robert  Morrison  ( q.v .), 
a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  who  after  studying  the 
Chinese  language  for  three  years  with  a  Cantonese 
in  London,  was  sent  out  via  America,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  the  residents  in  the  East  India 
Company’s  factory  at  Canton.  As  it  was  impossible 
for  foreigners  to  undertake  direct  mission  work  at 
that  time,  Morrison  was  glad  to  get  the  post  of 
translator  to  the  Company  in  1809,  which  gave  him 
a  secure  footing  in  the  place.  In  1813,  Rev.  William 
Milne  (q.v.)  arrived;  and  in  the  same  year, 
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Morrison  finished  his  version  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Six  years  later,  the  two  colleagues  had 
prepared  the  whole  Bible ;  and  in  1821,  Morrison 
completed  his  Dictionary.  The  first  convert  had 
been  baptized  in  1814,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  work 
were  so  great  that  only  ten  persons  were  won  for 
Christianity  in  the  first  25  years.  Seeing  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  reaching  the  Chinese  in  China,  Milne 
early  made  a  long  tour  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  to 
visit  the  chief  Chinese  settlements,  distributing 
literature  and  seeking  suitable  headquarters  for 
mission  work ;  and  as  the  result,  centres  were  opened 
in  Batavia,  Penang  and  Singapore.  In  1821,  an 
Anglo-Chinese  College  was  founded  at  Malacca 
under  Milne,  who  also  had  charge  of  a  printing 
press.  (See  Mission  Presses ).  The  Rev.  W.  H. 
Medhurst,  who  had  arrived  in  1816,  took  charge 
of  a  second  press  in  Java,  with  an  orphanage  and  a 
school  for  Chinese  children. 

As  early  as  1830,  two  of  the  Canton  converts 
itinerated  in  the  interior,  travelling  250  miles,  and 
distributed  7,000  tracts  among  students  at  examina¬ 
tion  centres.  This  is  the  earliest  attempt  made  by 
Protestants  to  reach  the  literati.  Amongst  other 
workers  sent  out  before  the  opening  of  Hongkong, 
may  be  mentioned  Dr.  William  Lockhart  [q.v.), 
the  first  medical  missionary  from  Europe,  who  came 
in  the  year  1838,  S.  Dyer  [q.v.)  Dr.B. Hobson,  James 
Legge,  (1840)  [q.v.)  and  Samuel  Kidd  [q.v.).  As 
soon  as  Hongkong  was  ceded  to  the  British  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College  was  transferred  thither ;  and 
in  1843  it  was  decided  to  open  a  Theological 
Seminary  in  Hongkong;  to  begin  medical  work 
there ;  and  to  occupy  the  five  newly-opened  Treaty 
ports. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  Canton  was  re- 
occupied  ;  Dr.  Lockhart  and  Mr.  Medhurst  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Shanghai ;  a  mission  was  started  in  Amoy 
in  1844;  Dr.  Milne’s  son,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Milne 
also  went  to  Ningpo,  but  this  port  was  soon 
abandoned;  and  in  1861,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Edkins 
[q.v.)  who  had  joined  the  Shanghai  staff  in  1845 
settled  in  Tientsin,  thus  founding  the  North  China 
Mission ;  and  from  this  port  as  a  base  Dr.  Lockhart 
went  to  Peking  and  opened  work  there.  In  1861, 
another  member  of  the  Shanghai  staff  began  work 
in  Central  China,  when  the  Rev.  Griffith  John, 
following  up  a  tour  taken  by  the  Rev.  William 
Muirhead,  moved  to  Hankow. 

As  at  present  constituted  the  L.M.S.  has  five 
districts  in  China  : 

1.  The  South  China  District,  with  its  chief 
centre  at  Hongkong,  and  stations  on  the  mainland 
at  Canton  (1807)  and  Poklo  fig  Iff  (1850). 

2.  The  Shanghai  District. 

3.  The  North  China  District,  with  strong  staffs 
of  missionaries  at  Peking  (1861)  Tientsin  (1861)  and 


Siao  cliang  jjg-Jg,  (1888),  Ts'angchou  ffc  *f|>| ,  (1895), 
and  representatives  at  T'ungchow  in  union  work. 

4.  The  Central  China  District,  where  the 

principal  centre  is  Hankow  (1861),  with  other 
stations  at  Wuchang  (1867),  Siaokan  jp  ,  (1880), 
Huangpei  (1898)  and  Tsaoshih  JjL  rfj,  (1899). 

5.  The  Fukien  District,  with  Amoy  as  the 
oldest  station,  (1844),  in  addition  to  Changchow 

(1862),  Huian  hsien  ^5£f|  (1866)  and  Ting- 
chow  Lf  4f“I  (1892). 

With  the  changed  conditions  under  which 
missionaries  now  work,  the  day  of  missionary 
sinologues  would  appear  to  be  over,  but  any  list 
of  them  consists  very  largely  of  L.M.S.  names; 
Legge,  Morrison,  Milne,  Medhurst,  Edkins, 
Wylie,  and  Chalmers,  being  the  most  outstanding. 

The  Mission  has  also  been  famous  for  its 
preachers ;  the  kings  of  them  all  being  the  Rev. 
William  Muirhead,  D.D.  of  Shanghai,  who  for 
53  years  preached  the  Gospel  constantly,  and  Dr. 
Griffith  John  of  Hankow;  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention  have  adorned  the  evangelistic 
side  of  the  work. 

The  Medical  and  educational  sides  were  also 
insisted  on  from  the  beginning,  both  being  started 
in  the  early  days,  one  at  Macao,  and  the  other  at 
Singapore. 

There  are  to-day,  hospitals  at  Hongkong, 
(where  a  hostel  connects  with  the  University) ;  at 
three  of  the  four  centres  in  the  Fukien  District;  at 
four  of  the  five  stations  in  Central  China ;  at 
Shanghai,  (from  which  city  the  L.M.S.  works  both 
in  N.  Chekiang  and  S.  Kiangsu) ;  also  at  Peking, 
Tientsin,  Siaochang,  and  Ts‘angchou  in  North 
China.  (See  Medical  Missions). 

The  principal  educational  institutions  are  in 
Shanghai,  Tientsin,  and  Hongkong.  The  Union 
Medical  College  in  Peking,  taken  over  in  1916  by 
the  China  Medical  Board,  was  in  the  first  place  the 
contribution  of  the  L.M.S.  to  the  North  China 
Educational  Union. 

During  the  last  10  years,  1907-17,  the  principal 
developments  have  proceeded  along  the  following- 
lines. 

1.  Concentration. — Work  in  Ssuch‘uan  (Chung¬ 
king  District)  Hunan  and  parts  of  Chihli  has  been 
given  up — so  that  more  thorough  intensive  work 
may  be  effected. 

2.  Institutional  Work. — The  Mission  has  been 
making  successful  efforts  to  develop  this  side  of 
its  work  and  institutions  such  as  the  Anglo-Chinese 
College,  Tientsin,  the  Griffith  John  College,  Han¬ 
kow,  and  the  Medhurst  College,  Shanghai,  etc.,  have 
either  been  started  or  largely  developed. 

3.  Co-operative  Union  WorTc. — The  Mission 
has  wherever  possible  welcomed  union  movements 
especially  in  Institutional  Work.  In  Canton  the 
Mission  is  affiliated  with  the  Union  Theological 
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College — a  union  of  eight  Missions,  and  also  with 
the  Union  Theological  College,  Amoy.  The  Mission 
has  also  its  share  in  Union  Medical  training  in 
Central  and  N.  China.  In  North  China  also  it  is 
sharing  in  Theological  and  General  Educational 
Union  work. 

4.  An  important  development  of  the  Society's 
work  is  the  formation  of  an  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Field,  consisting  of  nine  representatives  from  each 
of  the  five  centres  and  others  specially  co-opted, 
with  a  permanent  Secretary.  A  similar  Chinese 
Council,  advisory  and  representative,  has  also  been 
formed.  Both  Councils  meet  annually  at  the  same 
time  and  place. 

5.  The  Chinese  Church  is  being  formed  into^ 
Local  and  District  Councils,  the  D.  C.’s  appointing 
their  own  representative  to  the  Chinese  Advisory 
Council. 

6.  In  each  centre  developments  are  taking 
place  in  the  matter  of  self-support  and  self-govern¬ 
ment — jmrchase  of  land  and  erection  of  buildings 
worthy  of  the  Church. 

7.  Strong  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  carry 
on  a  forward  movement  in  the  Missions’  evangelistic 
and  church  work. 

Statistics  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1916. 

Foreign  Force  .  158 

Chinese  Staff  .  248 

Communicants  .  11,403 

LONGANS,  Euphoria  longan,  0J|  lung  yen , 

‘  dragon’s  eye,’  a  near  relative  of  the  lichee.  The 
fruit  is  smaller  than  the  lichee  and  not  so  pleasant 
to  eat  when  raw,  but  wThen  canned  it  has  a  flavour 
superior  to  the  lichee.  It  also  is  semi-tropical, 
having  its  northern  limit  about  Foochow,  but  it 
is  hardier  than  the  lichee.  The  fruit  is  naturally 
brown  but  is  artificially  changed  to  a  chrome 
yellow.  It  is  eaten  fresh,  canned  or  dried.  There 
are  several  varieties. 

Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations,  etc. 

LONGOBARDi,  NICOLAS  § |  tp  J£  Lung 
Hua-min,  a  Jesuit  Missionary,  born  in  Sicily  in 
1559.  He  reached  China  in  1597.  He  laboured  first 
at  Chao  chow  where  he  suffered  from  persecution 
and  slander,  but  in  1609  he  was  called  to  Peking  and 
there  received  the  last  instructions  of  Ricci.  He 
was  opposed  to  Ricci  in  his  view  of  the  Chinese  rites, 
yet  Ricci  appointed  him  his  successor  as  Superior 
of  the  Jesuit  Missions  in  China.  When  TTen  ChT 
recalled  the  missionaries  to  Peking  Longobardi  was 
one  of  the  first  to  return.  In  1636  he  went  to 
Tsi-nan  fu  in  Shantung  and  made  some  converts 
among  the  mandarins,  but  was  driven  out  by  the 
Buddhist  monks.  Up  to  the  age  of  79,  however, 
he  used  to  go  every  year  on  foot  to  Tsi-nan  fu  to 
instruct  the  converts.  After  apostolic  labours  re¬ 
warded  with  apostolic  success  he  died  in  1654.  The 


Emperor  Shun  Chih  who  admired  him  contributed 
to  the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  cle  Si-ngan-fou , 
II,  p.  22,  note. 

LONG  WHITE  MOUNTAIN,  the  title  of  a 
well-known  book  by  H.  E.  James  describing  a 
journey  in  Manchuria.  For  the  mountain  see 
Cldang-pai  shcm. 

LOO  CH00  ISLANDS  ^  ^  liu  ch‘iu,  a  chain 
of  islands  stretching  between  Japan  and  Formosa, 
171  square  miles  in  area  having  170,000  inhabitants. 
They  were  formerly  independent  but  paid  tribute 
and  homage  to  both  China  and  Japan.  In  1874  a 
dispute  arose  between  these  two  countries  concerning 
the  islands.  The  people  are  manifestly  of  Japanese 
origin,  and  the  dispute  ended  in  a  treaty  by  which 
China  acknowledged  Japan’s  right  to  their  posses¬ 
sion. 

LO  P£AN  n  ,  astrological  compass,  literally 
“  reticulated  plate.” 

This  instrument  is  largely  employed  by  pro¬ 
fessors  of  F eng-Shui  (q.v.)  and  Astrology  (q.v.). 
It  consists  of  a  baked  clay  disc,  six  or  more  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  magnetic  compass  about  one 
inch  diameter  in  the  centre.  The  disc  is  covered 
with  yellow  lacquer  and  is  inscribed  with  sixteen 
or  more  concentric  circles,  subdivided  by  radial 
divisions,  with  appropriate  lettering. 

It  synthesizes  all  the  accepted  Chinese  theories 
as  to  the  cosmic  harmonies  between  the  quasi-living 
energies  of  nature  (see  Yin  and  Yang  and  Five 
Elements),  time-relations  as  indicated  by  the  sun 
and  moon  and  the  directions  in  space  from  any 
point  on  the  earth. 

The  arrangement  of  the  circles  varies  slightly, 
but  the  following  system  is  common 

(1)  The  Eight  Diagrams  (Pa  Kua,  q.v.). 

(2)  The  eight  numbers  of  the  magic  square, 
(not  including  5,  which  is  understood  to  be  in  the 
centre). 

(3)  Twelve  sectors,  named  after  the  Pa  Kua 
and  by  four  pairs  of  “sexagenary  cycle”  characters. 

(4)  The  twenty-four  celestial  mansions  or 
“  heavens.” 

(5)  The  twenty-four  characters  : — i.e.,  four 
of  the  Pa  Kua,  eight  of  the  “stems”  and  the  twelve 
of  the  “branches.” 

(6)  The  twenty-four  fortnightly  climatic 
periods  of  the  solar  cycle. 

(7)  Seventy-two  sectors,  of  which  sixty  are 
named  by  pairs  of  sexagenary  cycle  characters. 

(8)  One  hundred  and  twenty  sectors,  of  which 
forty-eight  are  named  by  pairs  of  cyclic  characters. 

(9)  The  twenty-four  characters  as  in  (5)  but 
shifted  7^  degrees  anti-clockwise. 

(10)  Similar  to  (8)  but  with  different  pairs  of 
cyclic  characters.. 
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(11)  Sixty  sectors  with  pairs  of  cyclic 
characters. 

(12)  Same  as  (9)  but  with  the  radii  shifted 
7g  degrees  clockwise  from  those  in  (5). 

(13)  Similar  to  (8)  but  with  different  characters* 

(14)  Sixty  unequal  sectors  with  cyclic  charac¬ 
ters. 

(15)  Allocation  of  the  five  elements  to  (14). 

(16)  Three  hundred  and  sixty  divisions  alter¬ 
nately  numbered  with  odd  numbers  corresponding 
to  the  extent  of  the  Lunar  Asterisms. 

(17)  Same  as  (16)  with  marks  referring  to 
Significance* 

(18)  The  names  of  the  twenty-eight  (unequal) 
lunar  asterisms. 

(19)  The  planets  (with  sun  and  moon)  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  asterisms. 

C Anus  :  Chinese,  Occultism,  Monist,  vol.  xv, 
pp.  500-554 ;  Dore  :  Chinese  Superstitions. 

[H.C.] 

L0G.UATS,  from  lu  hwat,  the  Cantonese  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  lu  chu,  rush-orange ;  Eriobotrya 

japonica,  the  medlar ;  also  called  p‘i  phi, 

hi  iva,  etc.  This  fruit  is  probably  indigenous*  in 
Central-eastern  China.  A  region  noted  for  its 
cultivation  is  the  Tang-hsi  district  in  Chekiang, 
where  loquat  orchards  stretch  to  the  horizon. 

The  finest  of  the  many  varieties  cultivated  is 
the  pai  p‘i  p‘ci  or  white  loquat.  The  different 
varieties  are  all  grafted  on  seedling  stock. 

It  is  considered  a  very  profitable  fruit  to  grow, 
though  apparently  a  good  crop  is  only  expected  every 
second  or  third  year.  The  village  of  Tang-hsi  alone 
exported  in  one  good  year  some  twenty  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  the  fruit. 

Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations ,  etc.  ;  Yule  : 
Hob  son-Jobson. 

10RCHA.  The  word  is  from  the  Portuguese. 
The  name  given  to  a  small  vessel  whose  hull  is  of 
western  build  but  whose  masts  and  sails  are  Chinese. 

LORD  AMHERST,  THE,  a  private  ship  sent 
in  1832  by  the  East  India  Company  from  Canton 
to  the  North-eastern  coasts  of  China,  with  a  view 
to  opening  up  more  extended  intercourse  with  the 
country  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  port  of 
Canton.  The  voyage  was  projected  by  Mr. 
Maejoribanks,  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Supercargoes,  without  any  authorization  from  the 
Court  of  Directors.  Mr.  Lindsay,  a  Member  of 
the  Factory  in  China,  was  in  charge  of  the  mission, 
and  Gutzlaff  the  missionary  went  as  the  inter¬ 
preter.  The  object  as  stated  was  “to  ascertain  how 
far  the  Northern  Ports  of  China  might  be  gradually 
opened  to  British  commerce ;  wdiich  of  them  was 
most  eligible,  and  to  what  extent  the  disposition 
of  the  natives  and  the  local  governments  would  be 
favourable  to  it.”  Since  Mr.  Lindsay  was  in¬ 


structed  to  avoid  giving  the  Chinese  any  intimation 
that  he  was  acting  in  the  employ  of  the  East  India 
Company,  he  reported  himself  in  writing  to  Chinese 
authorities  as  the  Commander  of  the  vessel,  which 
he  was  not,  and  moreover  under  a  false  name, 
(Hugh  Hamilton,  his  Christian  names),  and  stated 
the  ship  was  from  Bengal  :  after  which  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  the  frequent  references  in  the  Report 
to  the  bad  faith  of  the  Chinese.  In  the  Report 
printed  by  the  Government  it  is  gocd  to  see  that 
the  Company  severely  blamed  Mr.  Lindsay,  and 
indeed  disapproved  of  the  whole  unauthorized  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

The  expedition  occupied  192  days,  went  as  far 
north  as  Weihaiwei,  visited  Korea  and  the  Loochoo 
Islands,  and  cost  16,942  taels  net  “at  6s.  3d.  the 
tale.” 

Report  of  Proceedings  on  a  Voyage  to  the 
Northern  Ports  of  China  in  the  Ship  Lord  Amherst, 
London,  1834;  Papers  relating  to  the  Ship  Amherst, 
[sic],  Ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be 
printed,  9th  June,  1833.  Gutzlaff  :  Journal  of 
Three  V oyages  along  the  Coast  of  China. 

A 

LO  SSU  MA,  jf  ©r  H  ,  a  name  which  Schlegel 
took  to  mean  the  narwhal  and  to  be  of  unknown 
origin.  According  to  Laufer,  however,  the  word 
is  a  regular  transcription  of  rosmarus,  signifying 
the  walrus. 

Laufer  :  Arabic  and  Chinese  Trade  in  Walrus 
and  Narwhal  Ivory ,  T‘oung  Pao,  vol.  xiv. 

LOTS,  CASTING,  pu  Jcua,  a  common 

method  of  divination  with  Chinese,  though  the 
phrase  ‘casting  lots’  is  not  a  suitable  one.  Two 
oyster  shells  or  much  more  commonly  two  pieces  of 
bamboo  root  are  used,  which  are  thrice  thrown  cn 
the  ground.  At  each  throw  the  concave  sides  may 
be  both  down,  both  up,  or  one  facing  down  and  one 
up.  The  various  combinations  have  their  meanings 
already  printed  in  a  book,  on  referring  to  which 
one  knows  what  the  answer  of  the  gods  is  to  the 
question  asked. 

Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  p.  243. 

LOTUS  SCHOOL.  See  Pure  Land  School. 

LOUREfRO,  PEDRO,  the  author  of  an  Anglo- 
Chinese  Calendar,  1776-1876,  published  in  1872  at 
Shanghai.  He  was  also  the  originator  of  the 
Shanghai  paper  The  Celestial  Empire  on  July  4, 
1874,  with  F.  H.  Balfour  as  editor. 

LOWDAH,  or  LAODAH  old  great  one, 

a  term  used  by  foreigners  in  Shanghai  and  up  the 
Yangtze  to  denote  their  head  boatman.  Among 
Chinese  it  is  used  to  mean  the  skipper  of  a  junk. 

LOW R  I  E,  WALTER  MACON,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  on  February  18,  1819,  and  was  sent  to 
China  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  sailing  on  January  14,  1842,  and  reaching 
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LU, STATE  OF 


Macao  on  May  27.  He  then  proceeded  to  Singapore, 
but  contrary  winds  made  it  necessary  to  enter 
Manila.  After  a  mouth  there  he  went  on  in  another 
shij)  and  was  wrecked  400  miles  from  land.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Manila  he  went  back  to  Macao  in  a  leak}' 
boat  which  made  the  port  with  difficulty. 

In  1845  he  removed  to  Ningpo,  having  in  the 
interval  been  twice  in  danger  at  sea.  In  May,  1847, 
lie  went  to  Shanghai  as  one  of  the  Delegates 
appointed  to  translate  the  New  Testament. 
Recalled  suddenly  to  Ningpo,  he  went  to  Chapoo 
and,  in  spite  of  contrary  winds,  took  ship  for 
Ningpo  on  August  19,  1847.  Eight  or  ten  miles  out, 
the  boat  wms  attacked  by  pirates,  and  Lowrie  was 
thrown  overboard  and  drowned. 

Chinese  Repository  :  vol.  xvi,  pp.  462,  638 ; 
vol.  xix,  p.  491. 

LUCERNE.  See  Alfalfa. 

LU  CH3U  YUAN  [f§  &  ,  1140-92.  A  famous 

Confucianist,  a  fellow-student,  as  were  his  four 
brothers  also,  of  Chu  Hsi.  He  founded  a  school 
which  opposed  the  latter’s  interpretation  of  the 
classics  and  is  therefore  considered  heterodox.  He 
was  canonized  as  ^  ^  Wen  An. 

Suzuki  :  History  of  Chinese  Philosophy. 

LUGARD,  FREDERICK  DEALTRY,  Sir, 
was  born  on  January  22,  1858.  After  a  good  deal 
of  military  service  in  the  Afghan  War  and  in 
Africa,  he  became  Governor  of  Hongkong  from 
July  28,  1907  to  1912. 

During  his  administration,  and  largely  through 
his  efforts,  the  Hongkong  University  (q-v.)  was 
founded.  He  afterwards  became  Governor-General 
of  Nigeria.  He  was  made  C.B.  in  1895,  K.C.M.G. 
in  1901,  and  G.C.M.G.  in  1911. 

He  has  published  Our  East  Africa  Empire, 
(1893). 

LU  HOU  the  wife  of  Liu  Pei,  founder 

of  the  Han  dynasty,  who  owed  much  of  his  success 
to  her.  On  his  death  she  became  regent  for  her 
young  son.  She  destroyed  one  of  the  Emperor’s 
sons  by  a  concubine,  and  also  put  the  concubine  to 
death  with  dreadful  torture,  making  her  own  son, 
the  young  emperor,  look  on  the  woman’s  agony. 
This  sight  drove  the  boy  mad,  and  the  mother  then 
usurped  all  authority  till  she  died  in  b.c.  180. 

LUNGCHINGTSUN  f|  is  in  Kirin  pro¬ 

vince,  and  is  one  of  the  four  marts  in  the  Yenki 
districts  of  East  Manchuria  opened  by  the  Chino- 
Korean  Frontier  Agreement  of  1909.  The  trade  is 
almost  entirely  in  imports.  The  population  is  670. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  351,533  284,549 

Net  Chinese  ,,  —  — 

Exports  .  91,532  112,577 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  443,065  397,126 


LUNGCHOW  a  town  opened  to  foreign 

trade  by  the  Convention  with  France  of  1887.  It  is 
in  Kuangsi,  near  the  Tonkin  frontier,  on  the  Tso 
river  ^  above  Nanning.  The  trade  is  insigni¬ 
ficant,  the  railway  from  Haiphong  and  Hanoi  to 
Langson  or  Namkuam  having  diverted  business  from 
Lungchow ;  and  no  improvement  is  to  be  looked  for 
till  the  line  isi  continued  60  kilometres  further  to 
Lungchow  itself.  There  is  also  some  prospect  of 
the  line  being  continued  northeastwards ;  (see  Far 
Eastern  Pevicw,  November,  1915).  The  population 
is  13,000.  1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  95,481  66,958 

Net  Chinese  *  ,,  —  — . 

Exports  .  15,510  11,866 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  110,991  78,824 

LUNG  CH‘UAN  YAO  the  Sung  por¬ 

celain  commonly  known  as  Celadon,  made  in  Che¬ 
kiang.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  bright  grass-green 
hue,  likened  by  Chinese  to  that  of  fresh  onion 
sprouts.  Bushell  :  Chinese  Art,  vol.  ii. 

LUNGKOW  fg  p  ,  a  small  port  on  the  north 
coast  of  Shantung,  opened  to  international  trade 
in  1915.  1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  145,091  470,899 

Net  Chinese  „  278,117  2,930,739 

Exports  .  204,440  456,240 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  627,648  3,857,878 

LUNG  MEN  f | ,  a  defile  30  li  south  of 
Honan-fu,  containing  cave  temples  and  rock  sculp¬ 
tures  representing  Buddhist  deities.  The  defile  is 
called  Lung  Men,  “Gate  of  the  Dragon,”  because  of 
a  tradition  that  it  was  cut  by  Yu  with  the  help  of 
a  dragon,  in  order  to  drain  off  the  inundations  of  the 
Yellow  River.  The  oldest  grottos  are  those  carved 
out  by  the  orders  of  the  Wei  Emperor  Che  Tsung 
(500-515)  in  honour  of  his  father  and  the  Empress- 
dowager.  Later  carvings  were  made  in  the  T‘ang 
dynasty.  The  figures  number  some  thousands  and 
vary  in  height  from  two  feet  to  sixty  feet,  which  is 
the  height  of  one  colossal  Buddha.  Traces  of 
Indian  art  are  very  evident.  At  the  time  of  the 
T‘ang  dynasty  there  were  ten  temples  at  Lung  Men. 

Ciiavannes  :  Le  Journal  Asiatique,  vol.  xx, 
p.  133;  and  Mission  Archeologiquc  dans  la  Chine 
Septentrionale. 

LUNG  WANG  f!3£.  See  Dr  ay  on  kings. 

LUN  YU.  See  Analects. 

L0  SHUN  K‘0U,  Jfcjgp,  the  Chinese  name 
of  Port  Arthur,  ( q.v .). 

LU,  STATE  QFf^,  a  principality  of  the  feudal 
days,  founded  by  the  brother  of  the  founder  of  the 
Chou  dynasty  (12th  century  b.c.),  his  title  being 
Marquis ;  he  is  better  known  as  Chou  Kuno.  The 
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fief  was  situated  in  south-west  Shantung,  south  of 
the  Ch‘i  State.  Politically  iti  always  remained  a 
petty  State,  but  it  was  the  most  highly  cultivated 
and  may  be  considered  as  almost  equal  to  the 
imperial  capital  in  matters  of  ritual,  sacrifice,  music, 
deportment,  etc.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  founder,  Confucius’  great  model,  had  at 
the  beginning  modified  the  local  manners  instead 
of  partly  adopting  them  as  Ch‘i  had  done,  and  had 
introduced  the  customs  of  three  years’  mourning, 
etc.  The  State  had  special  privileges,  such  as  the 
right  to  use  the  imperial  music  of  all  past  dynasties, 
and  it  had  the  custody  of  ancient  objects, — the  bow, 
sceptre,  etc.,  presented  by  Wu  Wang  and  his 
successors.  The  earlier  rulers  of  Lu  were  advisers 
at  the  imperial  court  and  ruled  the  fief  from  a 
distance. 

Confucius  was  born  in  Lu  in  551  b.c.  In 
b.c.  517  the  reigning  Marquis  was  driven  out  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  great  families  and  died  in  exile 
ten  years  later.  Confucius  became  chief  councillor 
to  his  successor  and  drove  into  exile  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agitators.  For  many  years  Lu  was  a  kind 
of  henchman  to  CITi,  and  it  was  extinguished  by 
Ch‘u  in  b.c.  249. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified. 

LUTES.  See  Musical  Instruments. 

LUTHERAN  FREE  CHURCH  MISSION. 

Headquarters  :• — Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.S.A. 

Entered  China ,  1908. 

Works  in  Honan  in  two  stations,  viz.,  Suichow 
aud  Kuei-te  fu  (opened  1916).  There  are  five 
workers  in  1917. 

LUTHERAN  MISSIONS.  In  January,  1917, 
there  were  seventeen  Lutheran  Missions  working  in 
China,  exclusive  of  those  associated  with  the  C.I.M. 
Of  these,  three  are  the  long-established  Basel,  Berlin 
and  Rhenish  Missions,  whose  combined  membership 
in  Kuangtung  forms  the  largest  Christian  com¬ 
munity  in  the  province.  These  three  Missions  were 
founded,  and  are  still  maintained,  by  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  (Calvinistic)  churches  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  thus  anticipating  later  “union” 
movements.  They  hold  a  united  Conference  every 
three  years. 

Thirteen  Lutheran  Missions  work  in  Central 
China,  i.e.  in  Hunan,  Hupei  and  Honan.  Most  of 
them  are  at  present  small,  and  only  five  of  them 
ante-date  the  Boxer  year,  four  of  these  latter  being 
European  in  origin.  Since  1900,  eight  American 
Lutheran  communities  have  begun  work  in  Central 
China.  Four  of  these  have  united  to  build  and 
support  a  Union  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at 
She-kow,  near  Hankow,  and  discussions  are  being 
carried  on  with  a  view  to  the  corporate  union  of 
some  of  these  central  Missions  of  the  same  order. 


The  three  American  denominations  known  as 
the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  in  the 
U.S.A.,  Hauge’s  Synod,  and  the  United  Lutheran 
Church  of  America  (itself  formed  in  1890  by  the 
union  of  three  bodies)  will  celebrate  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  Reformation  in  1917  by  amalga¬ 
mating,  when  their  three  Missions  in  China  will 
also  become  one,  probably  under  the  name  of  the 
“American  Lutheran  Mission.” 

In  April,  1915,  a  Union  Lutheran  Conference 
was  held  at  the  She-kow  Theological  Seminary,  when 
delegates  from  eight  of  the  Lutheran  Missions  of 
Central  China  were  present.  The  questions  of 
Church  organization,  of  a  Union  liturgy  and  litera¬ 
ture,  and  of  a  Union  College  were  discussed  and 
committees  formed  to  deal  with  them.  In  October, 
1916,  a  second  meeting  was  held,  reporting  progress, 
and  in  August,  1917  a  further  Conference  will  be 
held  in  which  it  is  expected  other  Lutheran  Missions 
besides  the  eight  above-mentioned  will  take  part. 

The  names  of  the  seventeen  Lutheran  Missions 
are  : — 

1. — American  Lutheran  Brethren  Mission. 

2.  — Augustana  Synod  Mission. 

3. — Basel  Missionary  Society. 

4. -— Berlin  Missionary  Society. 

5. — Danish  Missionary  Society. 

6. — Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary  Society. 

7.  — Finnish  Missionary  Society. 

8. — Hauge’s  Synod  Mission. 

9.  — Independent  Lutheran  Mission. 

10.  — Lutheran  Free  Church  Mission. 

11.  — Lutheran  Synod  Mission. 

12.  — Norwegian  Lutheran  Mission. 

13.  — Norwegian  Missionary  Society. 

14.  — Rhenish  Missionary  Society. 

15. — Swedish  American  Missionary  Convenant. 

16.  — Swedish  Missionary  Society. 

17.  — United  Norwegian  Evangelical  Mission. 

LUTHERAN  SYNOD  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Chicago,  Ill.,  U.S.A. 

Entered  China. ,  1912. 

Works  in  Honan,  at  Kuang  chou  ,  Kuang 
shan  JfcUl,  and  Hsi  hsien  ff ,  all  opened  in  1913, 
and  at  Kikungshan.  In  1917  the  Mission  reports 
13  foreign  workers. 

LU  TSUNG,  #  ,  an  important  School  of 

Chinese  Buddhism.  Lii  is  law  and  is  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  Vinaya.  It  was  founded  by  Tao  HsiiAN, 
(595-667),  and,  like  the  T‘ien-t‘ai  School,  had  its 
origin  in  China.  It  is  based  on  Indian  authorities 
but  does  not  imitate  any  Indian  sect.  The  founder, 
as  seen  in  his  writings,  had  his  bent  towards  the 
practical  rather  than  the  mystical,  and  wrote  bio¬ 
graphy  and  on  literary  history  and  church  govern¬ 
ment  rather  than  on  subtleties  of  doctrine.  Pro¬ 
bably  in  consequence  of  his  own  observation  of 
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monasteries  he  insisted  that  morality  and  discipline 
must  lie  at  the  base  of  the  truly  religious  life.  . 

The  chief  monastery  of  the  School  is  at  Pao-hua 
shan  in  Kiangsu,  where  there  is  more  strictness  and, 
it  is  said,  more  learning  than  in  other  monasteries. 
Only  two  meals  a  day  are  permitted  and  no  drink 
but  tea ;  while  much  time  is  spent  in  learning  and 
reciting  the  sacred  texts.  See  Buddhist  Schools. 

Hackmann  :  Buddhism  as  a  Religion. 

LU  WEN-GHING  commonly  known 

among  foreigners  as  Captain  Leeboo.  He  was  a 
Fukien  man  and  was  once  table  boy  in  the  British 
Consulate  at  Shanghai.  The  Consul  sent  him  to 
Scotland  to  be  educated.  Having  learned  some 


French  and  some  navigation,  he  became  commander 
of  a  Chinese  gunboat,  and  saved  his  ship  at  Foochow 
in  1884  when  the  French  destroyed  part  of  the  fleet. 
For  this  act  he  was  banished.  Returning  in  1889, 
he  was  again  in  command  of  a  gunboat  when 
Wei  hai  wei  was  taken  by  the  Japanese,  and  he  was 
again  degraded. 

LYNX.  The  lynx  is  found  in  Manchuria  and 
also  in  Kansu  on  the  Tibetan  border,  but  whether 
in  both  cases  it  is  Felis  isabellina  is  not  certain. 
The  Kansu  form  has  a  finer  fur  and  is  larger. 

Sowerby  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R. A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

LYONS  MISSION.  See  M ission  Lyonnaise. 


MAC  AC  US  TIBETAN  US.  See  Monkeys. 

MACANAYA,  a  brave  and  intelligent  Manila- 
man,  who  helped  Ward  to  capture  Sung-kiang  in 
I860,  and  afterwards  was  Ward’s  aide-de-camp. 

MACAO  H  men,  situated  on  a  rocky 
peninsula  of  the  island  Hsiang  shan  in  22°  11‘30“ 
N.  lat.  and  113°.32‘  30“  E.  long.,  occupied  by  the 
Portuguese  since  1557.  Nothing  can  be  produced 
to  show  on  what  terms  the  place  was  occupied. 
The  Portuguese  were  either  allowed  to  settle  there 
for  purposes  of  trade  because  it  was  a  barren  rock, 
or  they  were  granted  the  place  as  a  reward  for  their 
fighting  against  pirates.  They  had  already  been  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  some  decades  and  occupied 
or  frequented  several  islands,  notably  St.  John’s 
(San  Chilian)  where  St.  Francis  Xavier  died  and 
was  buried  in  1552.  At  first  a  kind  of  tribute  was 
sent  to  the  Emperor,  but  later  a  ground  rent  of 
500  taels  per  annum  was  paid.  The  place  was 
dependent  on  Goa,  and  was  administered  by  a 
Portuguese  Governor  and  by  a  resident  mandarin. 
It  had  its  share  in  all  the  troubles  connected  with 
the  rivalries  of  Dutch,  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
but  as  trade  increased  the  difficulties  of  residence 
at  Canton  made  Macao  prosperous.  The  East  India 
Company  had  an  establishment  there,  and  up  to 
1843  it  was  the  only  residence  for  the  families  of 
merchants  and  missionaries  working  in  Canton. 
In  1845  the  Governor  Ferreira  do  Amaral  refused 
to  pay  ground  rent  any  longer,  declared  Macao  a 
free  port,  and  turned  out  the  Chinese  Customs. 
For  this  he  was  barbarously  murdered  in  1849. 
After  long  difficulty  a  treaty  was  made  in  1887, 
formally  recognizing  the  Portuguese  sovereignty. 


Macao  has  a  long  splendid  history  in  conpection 
both  with  trade  and  with  missions.  In  the  first 
British  War  with  China  it  maintained  neutrality 
but  suffered  much  from  Chinese  for  such  assistance 
as  it  could  give  the  British.  It  provided  a  foothold 
for  Morrison  and  other  Protestant  missionaries, 
though  it  hampered  them  sadly  in  their  religious 
work.  The  chief  Portuguese  poet  Luis  de  Camoes 
(Camoens  q.v.)  lived  here  for  some  years  and  here 
wrote  part  of  his  Lusiad.  With  the  rise  of  Hong¬ 
kong  the  commercial  importance  of  Macao  declined, 
and  its  fame  was  tarnished  later  by  the  infamous 
coolie  traffic  {q.v.).  Its  harbour  is  silting  up,  and 
its  position  now  is  only  that  of  a  quiet  retreat  and 
sanatorium.  It  lives  chiefly  on  its|  fan  Van 
gambling  houses.  There  was  a  military  revolt  in 
favour  of  the  Republic  after  the  revolution  in 
Portugal,  and  the  religious  orders  were  expelled. 

In  1901,  1904  and  1909  attempts  were  made  to 
delimitate  the  Colony,  but  without  success,  and  the 
actual  possessions  of  Portugal  in  China  are  still 
unknown  in  extent.  A  concession  was  made  for  a 
railway  to  Canton,  but  work  has  not  been  begun. 

The  population  is  about  4,000  Portuguese  and 
80,000  Chinese.  The  net  totals  of  the  trade  (from 
Lappa)  in  1916  was  14,000,000  Taels,  against 
17,000,000  for  1915. 

Thomson  :  Historical  Landmarks  of  Macao , 
Chinese  Recorder,  vol.  xviii ;  Ljungstedt  :  His¬ 
torical  Sketch  of  Portuguese  Settlements ;  de  Jesus  : 
Historic  Macao. 

MACARTNEY,  EARL.  George,  Earl  Ma¬ 
cartney  was  born  in  Ireland,  May,  1737  and  died 
in  England,  March  31,  1806. 
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He  was  sent  out  to  China  in  1792  as  a  special 
Ambassador,  with  a  large  staff  of  persons  qualified, 
in  one  way  or  another,  to  make  the  mission  a 
success  and  to  impress  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Barrow 
was  the  surgeon  and  Sir  George  Staxjnton,  the 
Secretary ;  both  wrote  standard  accounts  of  the 
Embassy.  Staunton’s  son,  eleven  years  old,  went 
as  page  to  the  ambassador. 

Lord  Macartney  reached  Taku  on  August  5, 
1793.  On  their  journey  up  the  Pei  ho  the  junks 
which  carried  them  had  flags  flying,  on  which  were 
the  words  “Ambassador  bringing  tribute  from 
England.” 

On  reaching  Peking  the  mission  was  lodged  in 
a  house  close  to  the  Yuan  Ming  Yuan.  The  ambas¬ 
sador  was  here  advised  to  spend  time  in  practising 
the  K‘o-t‘ou ,  but  he  refused  to  perform  that  cere¬ 
mony  unless  a  Chinese  or  Manchu  of  equal  rank 
with  himself  should  h‘o-t‘ou  to  a  portrait  of  King 
George  III.  To  make  this  clear  beforehand  it 
was  decided  to  put  it  in  writing,  which  was  done 
with  the  aid  of  young  Staunton,  who  had  learnt  a 
good  deal  of  Chinese  on  the  voyage.  The  Emperor 
agreed  to  forego  the  ICo-Cou  and  the  Mission  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Jehol  and  was  very  well  received  by  him. 
After  being  entertained  there  for  some  days,  Lord 
Macartney  returned  to  Peking ;  and  the  Emperor 
followed  a  few  days  later,  received  the  offered 
presents,  gave  a  return  letter  for  King  George  and 
dismissed  the  Mission.  The  Embassy  had  been  very 
well  treated,  but  it  cannot  be  considered  to  have 
done  any  good  :  the  only  impression  made  on  the 
Chinese  was,  it  is  said,  that  England  was  a  tributary 
state. 

Lord  Macartney  left  Peking  on  October  7, 
1793,  and  travelled  by  the  Grand  Canal  to  Hang¬ 
chow,  then  after  visiting  Chusan  he  went  up  the 
Ch‘ien-t‘ang  river  and  by  other  waterways  all  the 
way  to  Canton,  arriving  there  December  16. 

Barrow  :  Travels  in  China;  Staunton  :  An 
Account  of  an  Embassy  from  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  Eni'peror  of  China. 

MACARTNEY,  SAMUEL  H ALL1  DAY,  Sir, 
was  born  in  Scotland  on  May  24,  1833,  graduated 
in  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  entered 
the  Army  Medical  Department  in  1858.  He  served 
in  the  Second  War,  then  resigned  his  commission 
and  for  two  months  was  secretary  to  Burgevine, 
and  was  afterwards  attached  to  Li  Hung-chang  in 
suppressing  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebellion.  It  was  through 
his  advice  and  efforts  that  the  first  modern  arsenal 
in  China  was  established.  He  had  been  doing  his 
best  to  provide  improved  arms  with  incompetent 
Chinese  workmen,  when  the  Lay-Osborne  Flotilla 
was  sold,  and  he  persuaded  Li  to  buy  the  floating 
arsenal  attached  to  it.  This  was  first  set  up  in 
Soochow,  and  later  moved  to  Nanking.  Macartney 
was  Director  of  it  till  1875  when  he  was  dismissed 


through  the  usual  Chinese  intrigues.  He  was, 
however,  re-engaged  almost  at  onces*  to  accompany 
Kuo  Sunc-tao,  the  first  Chinese  ambassador  to 
England.  He  became  Councillor  and  English 
Secretary  to  the  Chinese  Legation  in  London,  and 
held  that  post  till  December,  1905,  when  he  resigned, 
some  six  months  before  his  death.  The  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  Sun  Yat-sen  in  the  Chinese 
Legation  was  one  important  episode  in  Macartney's 
official  life. 

In  1864,  expecting  to  remain  in  China  all  his 
days,  he  married  a  relative  of  one  of  the  T‘ai  P‘ing 
leaders.  She  died  in  1878,  and  in  1884  he  married 
a  French  lady. 

He  had  a  Chinese  decoration  and  he  was  made 
K.C.M.G.  in  1885.  He  died  on  June  8,  1906. 

Most  critics  review  his  official  work  very 
harshly,  and  he  was  said  to  have  been  “more 
Chinese  than  the  Chinese.” 

Boulger  :  The  Life  of  Sir  Holliday  Macartney , 
London,  1908. 

MACDONALD,  CLAUDE  MAXWELL,  Et. 

Hon.  Sir,  was  born  on  June  12,  1852.  He  entered 
the  army,  and  served  in  the  Egyptian  Campaign  of 
1882  and  the  Suakim  Expedition  of  1884 ;  he  also 
held  appointments  at  Zanzibar  and  in  Nigeria.  He 
was  H.B.M.  Minister  at  Peking  from  1896  to  1900, 
and  when  the  Boxers  besieged  the  Legations  he  was 
put  in  command  of  the  Legation  quarters  by  the 
foreign  representatives.  In  1900,  he  was  appointed 
as  Minister  to  Tokyo. 

He  has  received  the  honours  G.C.Y.O.  (1906), 
K.C.M.G.  (1892),  G.C.M.G.  (1900),  K.C.B.  (civil 
1898;  military  1901),  and  was  made  a  Privy  Council¬ 
lor  in  1906. 

MacDONNELL,  RICHARD  GRAVES,  Sir, 
c.b.,  Governor  of  Hongkong  in  succession  to  Sir 
Hercules  Eobinson,  from  March  15,  1865,  to  April 
22,  1872.  He  was  a  scholarly  man,  and  he  had 
had  experience  as  Governor  of  Gambia,  of  South 
Australia  and  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  Hongkong  he 
found  an  empty  treasury  and  many  public  works 
unfinished.  He  became  a  determined  reformer  and 
had  great  success.  The  Blockade  of  Hongkong 
{q-v.)  began  during  his  administration.  He  revised 
the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council.  He  so 
regulated  the  finances  of  the  Colony,  in  spite  of 
unusual  commercial  depression,  as  to  bring  it  from 
a  state  of  insolvency  to  a  condition  of  financial 
stability ;  this  was  done  chiefly  by  a  Stamp  Act. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  the  Government  to  sanction 
an  Ordinance  to  license  the  gaming  houses,  with  a 
view  to  suppressing  them.  He  incurred  by  this 
action  a  good  deal  of  obloquy  from  the  class  which 
would  rather  ignore  evil  than  regulate  it,  but  what 
wrecked  his  scheme  was  the  anger  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  at  his  apparent  disobedience  in  raising 
revenue  from  vice, 
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During  his  term  of  office,  the  Mint,  established 
three  years  before,  was  closed  and  sold  because  it 
did  not  pay. 

lie  was  a  very  energetic  and  severe  disciplinarian 
and  very  much  reduced  crime  in  the  Colony,  besides 
being  very  successful  in  the  repressing  of  piracy. 
He  understood  the  needs  of  the  Colony  better  than  ' 
most  Governors,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  to  hold  the 
office.  After  leaving  Hongkong,  he  retired  from 
the  service  and  died  on  February  5,  1881. 

Eitel  :  Europe  in  China. 

MACE,  from  Hindoo  mas  ha;  the  foreign  word 
used  for  Chinese  ch‘ien^,  the  tenth  part  of  a  Hang, 
ounce,  or  tael. 

MACGGY/AN,  DANIEL  JEROME,  was  born 
in  Massachusetts  in  1814.  He  came  to  Ningpo  as 
a  medical  missionary  under  the  American  Baptist 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  1843,  and  opened  a 
hosjhtal  for  Chinese,  but  closed  it  three  months 
later.  After  a  trip  to  Bengal,  where  he  married, 
he  returned  to  Ningpo  and  re-opened  the  hospital 
but  as  the  agent  of  another  Society.  After  short 
residences  in  several  ports  he  went  to  Paris  and 
London,  and  delivered  lectures  on  China  and  Japan 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  then  in  1862  went  to  the 
United  States  and  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Civil 
War.  He  returned  to  China  as  agent  of  a  syndicate 
that  proposed  to  carry  a  telegraph  line  to  China  by 
the  Behring  Straits,  and  henceforth  he  lived  in 
Shanghai.  In  1879,  Sir  Robert  Hart  gave  him  an 
appointment  in  the  Customs  Service.  He  died  in 
Shanghai  on  July  20,  1893.  He  was  a  gifted  man 
with  wide  knowledge,  and  wrote  a  good  many 
articles  on  China  which  are  of  value.  Some  are  on 
botanical  subjects;  a  list  of  these  is  given  by 
Bretschneider.  Others  are  in  the  Chinese  Re¬ 
corder,  the  Journal,  N.C.B.R. A.S.,  etc. 

Wylie  :  Memorials  of  Protestant  Missionaries ; 
Bretschneider  :  History  of  European  Botanical 
Di  ■scov erics  in  China. 

MACKAY  TRE AT Y .  See  Treaty  o f  Shanghai. 

M  A  C  R  0  C  H  \  R  ES ,  an  Order  which  includes 
the  Swifts,.  Nightjars,  etc.  The  following  are  the 
chief  species  found  in  China,  with  their  dis¬ 
tribution.  Cypselus  pekinensis,  found  in  the 
summer  in  Chihli  and  in  Mongolia.  C.  pad  ficus, 
the  Large  White-rumped  Swift,  is  found  on  all 
the  China  coast  during  the  warm  months,  and  a 
few  have  been  observed  in  SsuclTuan.  C.  sub- 
furcatus,  the  Malay  House-Swift,  is  met  with  on 
the  S.  China  coast  and  in  Formosa.  C.  infumatus, 
the  Eastern  Palm-Swift,  is  found  in  Hainan. 
Acanthyllis  caudacuta  is  found  in  both  North  and 
South  China,  and  has  been  taken  in  Mu-p‘in. 

A.  gigantea,  the  Giant  Spine-tail,  (probably  Hirund- 
inapus  cochinchinensis  Oustalet),  is  a  large  bird, 
which  has  been  found  breeding  in  the  small  islands 
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south  of  Hainan.  Macropteryx  coronatus,  the 
Indian  Crested  Tree-Swift;  this  bird  is  included 
by  P.  David  on  the  strength  of  his  having  seen  it 
on  the  coast.  Caprimulgus  jotaka,  the  Japanese 
Nightjar,  is  common  throughout  China  and 
Mongolia.  C.  monticola,  Franklin’s  Nightjar,  is 
found  in  the  southern  provinces  and  in  Formosa. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine , 
(Caprimulgides ;  Cypselides). 

MAD  MARINES,  Jack  Tar’s  name  for  Man¬ 
darins,  in  the  First  War. 

Davis  :  China  during  the  War,  vol.  i,  p.  241. 

MAFOO,  H  ^  horse-man,  the  Chinese  groom, 
stable  boy,  etc. 

MAGALHAENS,  GABRIEL  DE,  £  «£  &\ 

An  wen  ssu,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  illustrious  navigator.  He  was  born 
at  Pedrogao  in  Portugal  in  1611,  entered  the 
Society  in  1624,  and  was  sent  at  his  own  request  to 
Goa  in  1636,  where  he  taught  philosophy  for  one 
year.  He  then  proceeded  to  China,  arriving  in  1640. 
He  had  a  great  gift  for  mechanical  science  and  was 
associated  with  Schall  in  his  work  and  sufferings 
in  Peking.  He  wrote  Traite  des  lettres  et  de  la 
Lancgue  chinoise,  printed  in  1626,  no  longer  to  be 
found.  He  died  there  in  1677. 

Bosmans  :  Ferdinand  Verbiest,  Louvain,  1912. 

MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS,  FOREIGN. 

See  Press. 

MAGIC  wu  shu.  The  whole  range  of 

magic  art  finds  illustration  in  Chinese  thought, 
practice  and  romance.  There  is  a  special  association 
of  magical  notions  in  connection  w/ith  Taoism,  but 
both  Buddhism  and  Confucianism  admit  magical 
theory  and  a  certain  amount  of  practice. 

The  subject  may  be  divided  arbitrarily  into  a 
number  of  categories,  as  follow  : — 

(1)  Self -culture  aiming  at  the  extension  of 
human  faculty  in  both  this  and  post-mortem 
existence.  (See  Taoism;  Buddhism ;  Confucianism). 
This  aspect  of  the  subject  necessarily  merges  into 
that  of  religion. 

(2)  Control  of  spirits.  The  evocation  and 

conjuration  of  the  four  grades  of  spirits,  [Kuei 
Hu  Hsien  f|lj  and  Sheri  In  this1  connection 

there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  emphasise  ancestral 
relationship.  Kuei  is  apparently  a  remote  and 
unhonoured  ancestor,  Hu,  an  irresponsible  sprite 
of  doubtful  lineage,  Hsien,  an  exalted  soul  self- 
developed  away  from  normal  lines,  and  Shen,  the 
regular  type  of  an  ancestral  spirit  properly  developed 
and  maintained  by  the  influence  of  posterity. 

(3)  Knowledge  of  the  Future.  Chinese 
philosophy  recognizes  a  quasi-mathematical  order 
in  events  and  considers  that  the  possibilities  of 
the  present  conditions  may  be  investigated  so  as 
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to  disclose  future  probabilities.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  parallel  line  of  thought  which  indicates 
belief  in  the  theory  that  a  special  psychic  state  is 
necessary  before  correct  prophecy  is  possible.  This 
condition  may  be  produced  by  prayer  and  fasting 
and  ritual.  See  Astrology. 

(4)  Control  of  the  elements.  All  things  are 
regarded  as  possessing  a  form  of  pulsating  life, 
(See  Yin  and  Yang ;  Five  Elements;  Alchemy; 
Astrology )  which  if  properly  studied  enables  the 
student  to  find  points  d’appui  by  means  of  which 
great  natural  changes  can  be  produced.  The  souls 
of  the  dead  influence  climatic  conditions  in  a  manner 
dependent  on  the  physical  sotting  of  the  tomb,  the 
ancestral  temple,  etc.  See  Feng  Shui. 

(5)  Miscellaneous  Minor  Practices.  The  use 
of  charms  and  talismans  is  widespread.  They  have 
medical  and  spiritual  application  and  are  in  nearly 
all  cases  based  on  theories  as  to  the  spiritual  efficacy 
of  the  classical  scriptures*  of  the  three  cults  and  as 
to  cosmic  “sympathy.” 

As  to  the  genuine  occurrence  of  “magical” 
phenomena,  see  Psychic  Phenomena  in  China. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  various  forms  of 
abnormal  psychic  activity  occur  as  frequently  in 
China  as  in  other  countries,  if  not  more  so ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  undue  importance  has  been 
attached  to  their  significance  and  that  empirical 
methods  of  dealing  with  them  have,  as  usual,  led 
to  an  immense  amount  of  charlatanry  and  super¬ 
stition. 

Dore  :  Researches  into  Chinese  Superstitions ; 
De  Groot  :  Religion  in  China;  Chatley  :  Magical 
Practice  in  China ,  N.C.B.R.A.S.  Journal,  1917. 

[H.C.] 

MAGPIE,  The,  is  held  sacred  by  the  Manchus 
because  according  to  their  legend  some  generations 
after  Aisin  Gioro  ( q.v .),  his  family  was  almost 
exterminated  by  a  rebellion ;  one  young  man, 
Fan  Cha-cliin ,  was  left;  he  fled,  and  as  he  was 
pursued,  a  magpie  settled  on  his  head  so  that  his 
pursuers  took  him  for  the  decayed  limb  of  a  tree 
and  passed  him  by.  An  annual  feast  is  held  at 
that  place.  See  also  Corvincie. 

Howarth  :  Northern  Frontagers. 

M  A  H  A  ST  H  A  M  A  P  R  A  PT  A ,  the  Bodhisattva 
who  is  named  in  China  Ta  Shih  Chih  *  =g  most 
mighty.  Chapter  xix  of  the  Lotus  Sutra  is  given 
up  to  him,  but  it  gives  no  very  clear  idea  of  his 
personality.  He  is  one  of  the  trio  which  rules  the 
Western  Paradise,  and  is  often  represented  on  the 
right  of  Amitabha,  while  Avalokita  (Kuan  Yin)  is 
on  the  left  in  the  place  of  honour. 

MAHAYANA,  a  school  or  sect  of  Buddhism 
which  became  important  in  India  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  era.  The  word  means  great  vehicle;  in 
Chinese  the  translation  is  ta  ch‘eng ;  vehicle 


or  conveyance  meaning  the  means  of  arriving  at 
salvation.  It  is  contrasted  with  Hinayana,  small 
vehicle,  (  /J>  f]|  hsiao  chleng),  which  name  has  been 
imposed  on  the  earlier,  more  conservative  school. 
The  Chinese  pilgrim  I  Ching,  who  saw  both  schools 
in  India,  says  “Those  who  worship  Bodhisattvas  and 
read  Mahayana  sutras  are  called  Mahayanists,  while 
those  who  do  not  this,  are  called  H imay ani sits'.” 
It  was  less  monastic  than  the  older  Buddhism, 
more  emotional,  more  ornate,  more  disposed  to 
development.  The  two  schools  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  Northern  and  Southern  Buddhism;  but  this 
is  not  correct,  except  in  the  sense  that  the  Mahayana 
was  developed  by  influences  which  were  prevalent 
in  the  north  and  not  so  prevalent  in  the  south. 

The  system  is  characterised  by  transcendental 
speculation,  and  fanciful  degrees  of  meditation 
replacing  the  practical  asceticism  of  the  Hinayana 
{q.v.).  Among  its  special  features  are  a  belief  in 
Bodhisattvas,  and  in  the  power  of  human  beings 
to  become  Bodhisattvas ;  the  altruism  which  makes 
one  work  for  the  world’s  good,  giving  over  to  others 
whatever  merit  one  may  acquire  by  virtue,  the  aim 
being  to  become  a  Bodhisattva,  not  an  Arhat ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  in  a  Buddha — 
usually  Amitabha —  and  the  invocation  of  his>  name. 
Mahayanist  doctrines  are  expounded  in  works  much 
later  in  date  than  the  Pali  Canon  and  apparently 
all  were  composed  in  Sanskrit.  See  Buddhism. 

MAiGROT,  CHARLES,  a  missionary  of  the 
Missions  Etrangeres  de  Paris.  He  sailed  for  China 
on  March  25,  1681.  In  1684,  he  became  pro-vicar 
of  Fukien  ;  the  same  year  he  was  made  Adminis¬ 
trator-General  of  the  Missions  of  China.  In  1687 
and  1696  he  was  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Fukien,  and  in 
1695  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Conon,  being  con¬ 
secrated  at  Kia-tfing  in  Chekiang  on  March  14,  1700. 

He  was  charged  by  the  Popes  Innocent  NI  and 
Innocent  XII  to  examine  the  question  of  the 
Chinese  Rites.  (See  Rites  Controversy).  In  1693 
he  published  a  Mandate  condemning  them.  This 
made  the  controversy  intense.  After  thirteen  years 
of  it  he  found  himself  with  the  Legate  de  Tournon 
in  Peking ;  his  ignorance  of  Chinese  was  sadly  ex¬ 
posed  ;  with  several  others  of  the  Legate’s  suite,  he 
was  loaded  with  chains  and  narrowly  escaped 
sentence  of  death.  He  was  banished  and  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1730. 

Favier  :  Peking,  p.  170-2 ;  Launay  :  Memorial 
de  la  Societe  de  Missions-Etrangeres. 

MAILLA.  See  De  Mailla. 

MAITREYA,  called  in  China  Mi  Bei^^j  ;  the 
most  important  of  the  Bodhisattvas  after  Avalokita 
(Kuan  Yin)  and  Manju’sri  (Wen  Shu).  He  is  the 
only  Bodhisattva  recognized  by  the  Hinayana, 
because  he,  like  Gautama,  is  a  human  being  who, 
in  innumerable  existences,  has  made  himself  worthy 
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of  Buddhahood,  while  the  others  are  superhuman  in 
their  origin.  Yet  he  is  very  little  mentioned  in  the 
Pali  Canon.  In  the  Lotus  Sutra  he  is  prominent 
but  still  subordinate  to  Manju’sri,  and  after  a  time 
lie  became  entirely  secondary  in  importance  to  both 
Manju’sri  and  Avalokita. 

He  now  waits  in  the  Tushita  heaven  till  the 
time  comes  for  his  apjiearance  as  a  Buddha  cn 
earth,  the  fifth  of  the  series.  The  appointed  time 
is  said'  to  be  5,000  years  after  the  entrance  of 
S’akyamuni  into  Nirvana. 

His  images  are  very  common.  He  is  generally 
represented  either  as  standing  or  as  sitting  in 
western  fashion,  not  cross-legged.  But  in  China  he 
is  most  often  found  as  an  indecently  fat  priest  with 
a  large  smile.  It  seems  that  in  the  Liang  dynasty 
there  was  a  priest  named  Pu  Tai  who  was  regarded 
as  an  incarnation  of  Maitreya,  and  who  was  much 
caricatured.  This  cheerful  priest  has  superseded 
the  Bodhisattva.  He  is  generally  known  by 
foreigners  as  The  Laughing  Buddha,  or  the 
Buddhist  Messiah. 

MAIZE,  Zect  Metis;  fsp  Vao  or  3E  lit 

yu-shu-shu.  Cultivated  in  all  the  hilly  districts  of 
China  and  in  the  north  generally,  often  between 
other  crops  such  as  beans.  It  occupies  the  ground 
from  April  to  June.  17  lbs.  of  seed  are  required  to 
sow  an  acre,  which  yields  from  900  to  1,100  lbs. 
An  autumn  crop  can  be  grown  on  the  same  soil. 
The  grains  are  separated  from  the  cob  by  stone 
rollers,  and  coarsely  ground  by  millstones.  The 
roots,  stalks  and  empty  cobs  are  used  for  fuel, 
and  spirits  are  made  from  the  grain.  In  1915, 
pels.  580,000,  worth  a  million  taels,  were  exported  to 
Japan  from  Manchuria. 

MALAN,  SOLOMON  CAESAR,  born  in  1812, 
died  in  1893.  He  spent  some  years  in  India,  was 
a  prebendary  of  the  Church  of  England  after  his 
return,  and  wrote  several  works  cn  Chinese  subjects, 
including  one  on  the  “term  question,”  and  some 
translations. 

Cordier  :  T‘oung  Pcio,  vol.  v,  p.  411. 

MALOO,  j§  $$  horse  road ;  properly  any  high 
road,  but  chiefly  known  to  foreigners  as  the  Chinese 
term  for  the  Nanking  Poacl  in  Shanghai.  This  is 
also  called  Ta  Maloo  or  Great  Maloo,  the  streets 
parallel  being  called  first,  second,  third  Maloo,  and 
so  on. 

MAMMOTH.  The  Shen  I  Ching  jjj$  ^  $?, 
a  work  attributed  to  Tung-fang  so  $/J  (2nd 

century  b.c.),  but,  as  now  extant,  dating  from  the 
4th  or  5th  century  of  our  era,  has,  in  a  dissertation 
on  the  “Northern  Regions,”  a  detailed  description 
of  the  Ch‘i  Shu  jj||  ,  which  is  considered  by 
foreigners  to  refer  unquestionably  to  the  mammoth. 
In  the  Cyclopaedia  of  K‘anghsi  published  in  1710 
there  is  another  passage  of  some  length  relating  to 


this  “monstrous  animal  of  the  rat  kind,”  which  is 
also  called  fen  shu  JH  (mole)  by  the  Emperor  in 
one  of  his  recorded  addresses. 

From  the  fact  of  the  mammoth  remains  being 
found  embedded  in  ice  or  frozen  ground,  the  idea 
may  have  obtained  that  it  was  of  burrowing  habits. 
The  name  is  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Erh  Ya , 
where  fen  shu  is  defined  as  M  Lr#,  “  that  which 
moves  in  the  soil,”  and  a  reference  is  made  to  some 
immense  creature  of  the  rat  tribe. 

Mayers  :  China  Review ,  vol.  vi,  pp.  275-6. 


MANCHOULI  jfi.  in  Heilungkiang  pro¬ 

vince,  Lat.  N.  49°  30‘ ;  Long.  E.  117°  28‘,  is  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway, 
some  sixteen  versts  east  from  the  Russo-Chinese 
frontier.  It  was  opened  as  a  trade  mart  in  1905, 
ajnd  made  into  a  fu  in  1908.  It  is  a  centre  of 
Mongolian  wool  and  “marmot”  or  tarabagan  skins. 
There  are  2  breweries,  4  distilleries  and  a  soap 
mill.  The  pneumonic  plague  epidemic  of  1910-1911 
entered  Manchuria  through  this  place.  The  popu¬ 
lation  is  4,500. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  4,497,316  2,985,916 

Net  Chinese  „  86,334  316,225 

Exports  .  1,874,433  16,123,946 


Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  6,458,083  19,426,087 


MANCHU  LANGUAGE,  THE,  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  acquire ;  and  for  this  reason,  the 
American  Commissioner  in  China  in  1844  seriously 
suggested  its  adoption  as  the  language  of  diplomacy 
between  the  Western  and  Chinese  governments.  It 
is  an  agglutinative  tongue  with  a  well-developed 
grammar ;  for  example,  there  are  eight  parts  °f 
speech,  and  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb  are 
expressed  by  as  many  as  23  different  affixes  to  the 
root.  Manchu  is  alphabetical  in  its  elements,  but 
in  practice,  syllables  are  regarded  as  the  units  of 
the  written  language,  thus  following  the  Mongolian, 
from  which  it  is  derived.  Six  vowel  sounds  are 
represented  and  eighteen  consonants,  all  of  which 
vary  in  form,  according  to  their  position  in  the 
word,  or  the  letters  which  follow,  etc.  Ten  special 
marks  have  been  introduced  to  assist  in  transcribing 
Chinese  words  ;  while  two  vowel  sounds  are  without 
special  form. 

The  foreign  elements  in  Manchu  are  chiefly 
Mongol  and  Chinese.  One-third  of  the  dictionary 
consists  of  words  taken  over  without  alteration  from 
the  latter,  and  there  are  other  forms  of  borrowing. 
The  Manchu  literature  was  said  in  1892  to  contain 
about  250  works,  nearly  all  translations  from  the 
Chinese,  prepared  under  the  patronage  of  the 
earlier  CITing  emperors.  It  is  improbable  that 
much  has  been  added  since. 
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The  ancestors  of  the  present  Manchus  who 
conquered  the  north  of  China  in  the  12th  century 
and  founded  the  Chin  ( ££  )  dynasty — the  Nii-chen 
Tartars — were  without  any  written  language,  but 
Akuta,  the  first  Emperor,  decreed  in  1119  that  one 
should  be  provided  for  them  ;  and  a  later  Chin  ruler 
added  a  second  set  of  letters  in  1145.  When  the 
Chins  were  driven  out  by  the  Mongols,  they  gra¬ 
dually  lost  this  script,  which  was  however  studied 
in  China  even  under  the  Mings.  “Eighteen  books  in 
this  Nii-chen  character  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Imperial  Cabinet  Library  at  Peking,”  wrote  Wylie 
in  1855,  and  various  stone  tablets  in  the  script  still 
exist. 

Nurhachu,  {q.v.),  the  real  founder  of  the 
Manchu  power,  finding  his  people  in  need  of  a 
written  language,  decreed  in  1599  that  one  should 
be  made,  based  on  Mongolian,  which  for  diplomatic 
reasons  had  already  been  studied  by  selected 
Manchu  youths. 

The  script  thus  obtained  was  revised  in  1632 
by  a  Manchu  in  high  office  named  Ta  Hai  j|! 

He  added  a  number  of  characters,  and  divided  the 
whole  syllabary  (of  more  than  1,300  syllables)  into 
twelve  classes.  In  1629  he  was  commanded  to  trans¬ 
late  into  Manchu  various  standard  Chinese  treatises  ; 
and  in  1639-44  the  histories  of  the  Liao,  Chin  and 
Yuan  dynasties  were  added  by  another  minister. 
From  this  time  great  pains  were  taken  to  promote 
the  knowledge  of  Manchu  by  the  Manchus.  The 
study  was  made  compulsory  and  frequent  examina¬ 
tions  were  insisted  upon.  K‘ang  Hsi  and  ChTen 
Lung  were  exceedingly  active  in  translation  and 
dictionary  work ;  and  books  were  compiled  in 
Chinese  for  the  use  of  Chinese  students  of  Manchu, 
among  them  the  Ch‘ing  Wen  Ch‘i  Meng,  W  H 
a  standard  work  published  in  1729. 

The  Russians  were  the  first  Europeans  to  study 
the  language  seriously.  As  one  consequence  of  a 
treaty  made  in  1728,  a  number  of  young  Russians 
began  to  be  sent  from  time  to  time  to  Peking  to 
study.  They  learned  both  Manchu  and  Chinese, 
but  all  the  official  business  between  the  two  countries 
was  transacted  in  Manchu ;  and  grammars,  diction¬ 
aries  and  translations  from  Manchu  into  Russian 
soon  began  to  appear. 

The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  who  worked 
in  Peking  in  the  18th  century  eagerly  acquired  the 
Manchu  tongue,  both  as  a  way  to  Imperial  favour 
and  as  a  means  of  improving  their  knowledge  of 
Chinese  writings  through  the  Manchu  translations. 
Such  men  as  Gerbillon,  De  Mailla,  Verbiest  and 
Amiot  were  expert  Manchu  scholars,  translating 
European  scientific  works  for  the  throne,  making 
Manchu  grammars  and  dictionaries  for  Europeans, 
and  giving  much  valuable  information  on  the  subject 
in  the  Lettres  Edifiantes ,  etc.  They  also  translated 
some  Christian  literature  into  Manchu,  but  an  edict 


of  Chia  ChTng,  published  in  1805,  prohibited  this 
being  read.  From  this  time,  the  Government  began 
to  show  jealousy  of  foreigners  acquiring  the 
language,  and  Protestant  missionaries  did  not  as 
a  rule  attempt  it.  The  B.  &  F.  Bible  Society, 
however,  issued  the  New  Testament  in  Manchu, 
from  St.  Petersburg  in  1836.  George  Borrow  being 
in  charge  of  the  work ;  and  Wylie  translated  the 
Cluing  Wen  Ch(i  Meng  in  1855. 

The  first  separate  work  in  English  on  the 
subject  was  by  Meadows,  ( v .  infra).  Von 
Mollendorff  wrote  the  first  Manchu  grammar  in 
English  as  late  as  1892.  A  long  list  of  the 
Russian,  Roman  Catholic,  and  other  works  relating 
to  Manchu  is  given  by  Cordier. 

Meadows  :  Translations  from  the  Manchu,  with 
an  Essay  on  the  Language ,  1849 ;  Wylie  :  Trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Ts‘ing  Wan  K‘e  Mung  with  Intro¬ 
ductory  notes,  etc.,  1855;  Von  Mollendorff: 
Manchu  Grammar,  1892 ;  Essay  on  Manchu  Litera¬ 
ture,  C.B.R.A.S.  Journal,  vol.  xxiv ;  Cordier: 
Bibliotheca  Sinica,  cols.  2752-2760. 

MANCHURIA,  called  by  the  Chinese  Iff  H  ilT 
lung  scm  sheng,  the  Three  Eastern  Provinces,  and 
other  names,  has  been  part  of  the  Chinese  dominions 
since  the  latter  were  conquered  by  the  Manchus  in 
1644.  It  lies  between  38°  &  56°  N.  Lat.,  and  116°  & 
143°. E.  Long.,  and  it  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.,  N., 
and  N.W.  by  Siberia,  on  the  S.E.  by  Korea,  on  the 
S.W.  by  Mongolia  and  Chihli,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Gulf  of  Liaotung  and  the  Yellow  Sea.  Its  area  is 
363,700  square  miles,  and  following  the  census  of 
1910,  (which  however  was  reckoned  by  households), 
the  population  is  estimated  at  about  15,000,000.  Of 
these,  the  Manchus  are  only  a  small  proportion. 
There  are  millions  of  Chinese,  chiefly  emigrants 
from  Shantung,  besides  Tunguses,  Buriats,  Koreans, 
etc. 

Geographically,  Manchuria  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  parts  ;  the  northern,  which  is  chiefly  watered 
by  the  Sungari,  the  Ussuri  and  the  Nonni;  and  the 
southern,  which  is  drained  by  the  Liao  and  the 
Yalu  rivers.  Both  divisions  are  for  the  most  part 
mountainous,  with  an  exceedingly  rich  plain  in  each. 
Manchuria  has  a  very  fertile  soil,  and  great  mineral 
wealth ;  and  many  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
forests.  The  highest  of  the  great  ranges,  though 
least  in  extent,  is  the  Ch‘ang  Pai  Shan  ( q.v .). 

Politically,  Manchuria  is  divided  into  three 
provinces,  Shengking  ^  ^  in  the  south,  Kirin  * 
in  the  middle,  and  Heilungkiang  ff  jX  in  the 
north.  Until  1907,  the  country  was  governed  from 
Peking  as  a  separate  possession,  but  in  that  year, 
the  three  provinces  were  made  a  vice-royalty,  with 
the  Viceroy’s  seat  at  Mukden  (also  called  Fengtien 
fu  and  Shengking),  the  ancestral  home  of  the 

Manchu  dynasty.  This  administration  was  however 
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altered  after  the  Revolution  of  1911,  in  common  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

There  are  two  railway-lines  in  the  province. 
That  from  Manchouli  to  Dalny  is  in  two  parts  : 
the  northern,  known  as  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway, 
under  Russian  control,  runs  from  Manchouli  to 
Changchun ;  the  second,  from  Changchun  to  Dalny, 
is  under  Japanese  control.  There  is  also  the  Shan- 
hai  kuan-Mukden  railway,  an  extension  of  the 
Government  North-China  line,  which  runs  from 
Peking  to  Tientsin  and  Shanhai  kuan.  (See 
Railways). 

For  the  leasing  by  China  of  the  Liaotung 
Peninsula,  first  to  Russia  and  then  to  Japan,  see 
Russian  Relations  and  Japanese  Relations. 

The  chief  ports  are  Newchwang,  Port  Arthur, 
Dalny  or  Dairen,  and  Antung ;  the  chief  inland 
international  marts  are  Aigun,  Sansing,  Harbin, 
Manchouli,  Suifen  ho,  Hun  chun,  Lungchingtsun, 
and  Tatungkow  (see  under  each  name).  There  are 
sixteen  other  places  (including  Mukden)  which  have 
been  declared  “open,”  but  they  are  undeveloped 
and  Customs  dues  are  not  as  yet  collected. 

See  Kuantung. 

MANCHUS.  The  word  means  Pure.  It  is 
the  name  of  a  clan  of  Nii-chen  Tartars,  who  lived 
north  of  Liaotung  in  what  is  now  called  Manchuria. 
The  Manchus’  heme  was  in  the  district  some 
30  miles  east  of  Mukden ;  under  a  chief  named 
Nurhachu,  it  became  the  head  of  all  the  clans. 
The  Emperor  Wan  Li  had  assisted  Nurhachu’ s 
opponents  ;  this  led  to  an  invasion  of  Liaotung  in 
1618  by  a  force  of  40,000  Manchus.  Mukden  and 
Liaoyang  were  captured  and  the  inhabitants  were 
made  to  shave  the  head, — the  first  mention  cf  this 
sign  of  submission.  The  Manchus  failed  in  their 
attack  on  Ning  yuan,  because  cannon,  some  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Portuguese  at  Macao,  some  made 
by  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  Peking,  were  used  against 
them.  Nurhachu  made  Mukden  his  capital,  and  in 
1629  the  Manchus,  having  conquered  Korea,  invaded 
China.  Rebellion  broke  out  in  China  at  the  same 
time  ;  Li  Tzu-ch‘eng  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor 
and  invested  Peking,  whereon  the  Ming  Emperor 
committed  suicide.  Wu  San-kuei,  the  Chinese 
general  appointed  to  resist  the  Manchus,  entered 
info  an  alliance  with  them,  so  as  to  destroy  the 
rebel  Li.  A  great  battle  was  fought  near  Shan-hai 
kuan,  and  it  was  the  appearance  of  a  large  force 
of  Manchus  which  decided  the  day  against  the 
rebels.  Durgan,  (or  Dorgun),  the  Manchu  Regent, 
then  entered  Peking  and  established  the  dynasty 
called  Ch‘ing  ^  (which  has  the  same  meaning  as 
the  word  Manchu,  ‘pure’),  in  a.d.  1644.  (See 
Ch‘ing). 

MANDARIN,  from  the  Portuguese  mandat  to 
command,  A  Chinese  official,  civil  or  military, 


having  the  right  to  wear  a  button  (g.v.).  Also  the 
language  spoken  in  official  intercourse  throughout 
the  land,  which  has  become  the  vernacular  of 
two-thirds  of  China.  See  Dialects. 

MANDARIN  DUCK,  yuan  yang  ^  and 
$$  hsi  ch‘ih ,  Aix  galericulata.  Termed  mandarin 
as  being  considered  superior  to  other  kinds.  The 
emblem,  among  Chinese,  of  conjugal  fidelity. 

MANDARIN  ORANGE,  ban.  The  Chinese 
loose-skinned  orange,  the  common  kind  being  some¬ 
times  called  the  coolie  orange.  (See  Oranges). 

MANDEVILLE,  JOHN,  Sir,  the  ostensible 
author  of  the  book  of  travels  passing  under  his 
name,  composed  in  French  soon  after  1350.  As 
far  as  the  travels  in  Asia  are  concerned  the  work 
seems  to  be  plagiarized  from  Odoric,  John  de 
Plano  Carpini  and  others.  Even  his  name  is  now 
supposed  to  be  fictitious. 

The  book  was  remarkably  popular  and  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages. 

Warner  :  Dictionary  of  National  Biography . 

MANGANESE.  See  Minerals. 

MANGROVE  BARK,  Rhizopherci  mangle; 
m  &  k‘ao  pH,  is  imported  from  Siam  and  Singapore 
for  the  sake  of  the  extract  got  from  it  which  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  the  nets,  sails  and 
cordage  of  native  fishing  and  other  craft,  and  so 
preserving  them  from  the  action  of  mildew  and 
damp.  The  bark  of  the  mimosa  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  it  does  not  give  the  same 
burnt-umber  dye,  and  is  said  to  be  comparatively 
ineffective.  For  tanning,  mangrove  bark  is  little 
cared  for ;  for  although  it  contains  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  tannic  acid,  it  is  said  to  fail  in  filling  up 
the  pores  of  the  hide.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
used  medicinally,  though  both  the  bark  and  fruits 
are  excellent  astringents.  Average  annual  import 
for  last  10  years,  136,000  piculs  valued  at  227,000 
taels-— one-third  going  to  Ningpo,  where  the  fishing 
industry  is  important. 

M  A  N  G  U  m  U  meng  lco,  a  Khan  of  the 
Mongols,  grandson  of  Chenghis  and  brother  of 
Khubilai,  a.d.  1253.  He,  with  his  brother,  began 
the  conquest  of  all  China,  but  he  died  before  the 
struggle  ended. 

A 

MANI,  Jg  also  Manes,  the  founder  of  the 
Manichaean  sect.  See  Mcmichaeism. 

MANICHAEISM.  The  first  Manichaean 
pilgrim  seems  to  have  come  from  Ta  Ch‘in  in 
694,  and  Manichaeism  is  mentioned  in  Chinese 
literature  for  the  first  time  by  JIsiiAN  Tsang 
3?  in  his  Memoirs ;  a  Manichaean  astronomer 
arrived  in  China  in  719,  an|d  greatly  affected 
Chinese  astronomy.  In  732  Hsuan  Tsang  by 
imperial  edict  declared  the  religion  of  Mo-ni  0  /g 
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a  perverse  doctrine  taking  falsely  the  name  of 
Buddhism.  In  the  troubles  which  arose  in  the  next 
reign,  the  Uighurs  entered  the  capital  (Lo-yang), 
and  their  chief,  meeting  Manichaeans  there,  was  con¬ 
verted,  and  took  four  Manichaean  priests  with  him 
when  he  withdrew.  Between  768  and  771  an  im¬ 
perial  edict  ordered  Uighurs  of  the  Manichaean 
faith  to  build  temples  called  Ta  yiin  kuang  ming 
Great  cloud  bright  temples.  There  seem 
to  have  been  monasteries  at  Yangchow,  T‘ai-yuan 
fu,  Ho-nan  fu,  Hsi-an  fu  and  elsewhere;  but  the 
power  of  the  Uighurs  declined,  and  Manichaeism 
with  it.  After  their  fall,  a  decree  of  843  ordered 
the  confiscation  of  the  Manichaeans’  property  and 
the  closing  of  their  temples.  The  sect  did  not 
however  disappear  in  China,  but  flourished,  especi¬ 
ally  in  Fukien,  even  to  the  end  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 
It  also  continued  among  the  Uighurs  and  lasted  in 
Chinese  Turkestan  till  the  thirteenth  century. 

Manichaean  works  in  Chinese  have  come  to 
light  within  the  last  few  years ;  Chavannes  and 
Pelliot  have  given  in  the  Journal  Asicitique  for 
1911  and  1913  both  text  and  translation  into  French 
of  an  important  MS.  found  in  Kansu. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither;  Parker  : 
China  and  Religion. 

MANJU’SRI,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  Bcdhisattvas,  called  in  China  Wen  Shu 
He  has  the  same  literary  history  as  Avalokita,  that 
is  to  say,  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Pali  Canon  nor 
in  the  earlier  Sanskrit  books.  In  moat  of  the 
Lotus  Sutra  he  appears  as  the  chief  Bodhisattva, 
and  instructs  Maitreya.  As  a  rule,  he  is  not 
represented  with  any  consort.  Though  full  of 
benevolence  he  does  not  labour  to  save  men,  which 
is  Avalokita’ s  work,  but  he  is  the  personification 
of  thought  and  knowledge,  and  is  therefore  often 
seen  holding  a  sword  and  a  book.  He  may  also 
sometimes  be  recognized  by  his  having  a  blue  lotus, 
and  riding  on  a  lion. 

Fa  LIsien  and  Hsuan  Tsang  both  speak  of  his 
worship  in  India,  and  the  latter  saw  at  Mathura 
(Muttra)  a  stupa  supposed  to  contain  relics  of  him. 
But  I  Ching  first  tellsi  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
Hindus  believed  Manju’sri  to  have  come  from 
China,  This  belief  probably  arose  about  650,  by 
which  time  his  temples  on  Wu-t‘ai  shan  would  have 
become  famous.  That  mountain  is  sacred  to  him, 
the  principal  temple  there  having  been  erected 
between  471  and  500.  It  is  probable  that  his  cult 
was  brought  from  Central  Asia. 

MANTZU  §|£  qf-  and  Man  Chia  a  term 

of  uncertain  origin  and  of  different  application  at 
different  periods.  It  may  be  the  Chinese  imitation 
of  a  non-Chinese  word.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
Chinese  history  it  was  the  name  used  for  the 
barbarians  of  the  south,  as  Jung ,  Ti  and  I  denoted 


those  of  the  west,  north,  and  east,  respectively. 
In  the  Shu  Ching ,  the  Man  tribes  are  spoken  of  as 
eight  in  number;  their  land  is  called  the  Wild 
Region  )fj*  flU  huang  fu ,  and  it  was  a  place  of  exile 
for  Chinese  criminals.  They  would  be  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Ch/u  State,  and  those  who  did  not 
submit  to  Chinese  rule  would  migrate  southward, 
into  Tonkin  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  But  it  is 
also  possible  that  the  races  of  the  Man  type  now 
found  there  were  there  from  time  immemorial,  and 
not  as  the  result  of  Chinese  pressure. 

At  a  later  period,  the  name  was  still  used  for 
the  people  of  the  south,  though  it  then  included  a 
Chinese  population.  Thus,  to  Marco  Polo,  the 
Mongol  empire  was  Cathay,  while  the  Sung  empire 
with  its  capital  at  Hangchow  was  the  country  of 
the  Manzi. 

Again,  we  find  the  name  restricted  to  native 
races,  but  without  clear  distinction.  Thus  at 
Ta  chien  lu,  Man  is  used  for  Tibetans^  though 
Man  chia  is  used  instead  of  Man  tzu. 

To-day,  modern  scientific  usage  inclines  to 
restrict  the  term  to  the  Lolo  race. 

Only  one  example  of  Man  culture  remains,  in 
the  shape  of  ornamented  bronze  drums.  See  Bronze 
Drums. 

Legge  :  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  v.,  ( yroleg .) ; 
Hirth  :  Ancient  History  of  China;  Johnston  : 
From  Peking  to  Mandalay ;  Kingsmill  :  N.C.B. 
R.A.S.  Journal,  vols.  xxxv  and  xxxvii ;  Vial: 
Les  Lolos. 

MANUAL  OF  CHINESE  BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

by  P.  G.  and  0.  F.  von  Mollendorff,  was 
published  in  Shanghai  in  1876.  It  was  practically 
the  first  attempt  at  such  a  work,  and  being  made 
in  China,  without  libraries  to  use,  it  was  necessarily 
very  incomplete.  Cordier’s  far  more  serious 
Bibliotheca  Sinica  (q.v.)  was  in  the  presis  a  year 
later. 

MANUL,  Pel  is  manul,  a  fine  animal  striped  on 
flanks  and  legs,  spotted  on  the  face,  with  long-haired 
fur.  Its  habitat  is  Central  Asia  and  Mongolia,  but 
Mollendorff  says  it  is  found  in  N.  Chihli.  See 
Felidae. 

Sowerby  :  Journal,  N .C.B. R.A.S. ,  vol.  xlvii. 

MANZI,  Marco  Polo’s  spelling  of  Man-tzu 
(q.v.). 

MAPS.  The  Chinese  map  is  crude  and  in¬ 
correct.  China  itself  is  drawn  of  a  shape  to  suit 
the  map,  the  provincial  boundaries  are  most  roughly 
given,  mountains  and  rivers  seem  added  from 
fancy.  Near  the  edge  of  the  map,  round  the 
‘  Middle  Kingdom,’  will  be  found  the  foreign 
countries,  to  be  known  by  the  added  name,  not  by 
the  form  or  position. 

The  Jesuit  missionaries  of  three  centuries  ago 
made  some  trigonoruetrical  surveys  and  produced 
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many  maps,  which  have  been  the  foundation  of  all 
foreign  maps  of  China  issued  sincei.  In  recent 
years,  as  foreigners  have  travelled  more  freely  and 
commercial  interest  in  the  country  also  has  increased, 
there  has  been  much  activity  in  map-drawing  both 
local  and  general.  See  Jesuits;  Martini;  Catalan; 
D'  Anville. 

MARBLE.  See  Minerals. 

MARCO  POLO.  See  Polo,  Marco. 

MARCO  POLO  BRIDGE.  See  Bridges. 

MARGARY,  AUGUSTUS  RAYMON  D,  was 

the  son  of  Major-General  Margary  and  was  born 
in  India  in  1846.  He  came  to  China  in  the  Con¬ 
sular  Service  in  1867  and  was  Consul  in  Formosa 
and  at  Chefoo,  being  transferred  to  Shanghai  in 
1874.  In  this  year  he  wa.s  appointed  interpreter 
and  guide  to  Colonel  Browne’s  Mission  from 
Burma,  whom  he  was  to  meet  at  the  Yunnan 
frontier.  After  a  difficult  journey  of  five  months 
he  reached  Bhamo,  January  17,  1875,  and  the 
Mission  started  early  in  February.  Owing  to 
rumours  of  trouble  Margary  crossed  the  frontier  in 
advance  and  was  murdered  two  days  later,  February 
21,  at  Manwyne,  Yunnan. 

His  murder  gave  rise  to  the  Chefoo  Agreement. 

The  Journey  of  Augustus  Raymond  Margciry, 
London,  1876. 

MAR  IGNQLLI.  John  of  Marignolli,  also 
known  as  John  of  Florence,  a  member  of  the 
Franciscan  monastery  of  Santa  Croce  in  Florence, 
and  Bishop  of  Bisignano.  He  came  of  a  noble 
family  deriving  its  name  from  the  village  of 
Marignolle  near  Florence.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  assumed  to  have  been  before 
1290 ;  the  date  of  his  death  is  quite  unknown. 

In  1338  there  came  to  Avignon  an  embassy  from 
the  Great  Khan,  with  letters  from  himself  and  from 
certain  Christian  Alans  in  his  service.  (See  Alans). 
The  Pope,  Benedict  XII,  sent  an  embassy  in  return 
the  same  year,  and  John  of  Florence  was  one  of 
the  legates.  He  reached  Peking  probably  in  the 
summer  of  1342,  and  remained  there  three  or  four 
years,  arriving  at  Avignon  again  in  1353. 

The  Emperor  Charles  IV,  while  they  were 
together  in  Prague,  wished  Marignolli  to  recast 
the  Annals  of  Bohemia.  It  would  appear  that  the 
unhappy  bishop  tried  to  console  himself  in  this 
most  repugnant  work  by  interpolating  into  the 
history  of  Bohemia  an  account  of  his  own  travels 
in  the  east ! 

The  chronicle  was  then  forgotten  for  some  four 
hundred  years :  in  1768  it  was  printed,  but  sjtill 
remained  unnoticed  till  1820,  when  Meinert  ex¬ 
tracted  all  the  passages  that  related  to  Marignolli’s 
own  experiences  and  issued  them  with  notes. 


The  reminiscences,  written  in  1354-5,  were 
evidently  the  work  of  an  incoherent  and  not  very 
intelligent  old  man,  and  are  in  atrocious  Latin. 

Meinert  :  Johannes  von  Marignola  .  .  .  Raise 
hi  das  Morgenland,  (Prag,  1820);  Yule:  Cathay 
and  the  Way  Thither;  Beazley  :  Dawn  of  Modern 
Geography. 

MAR  1ST  BROTHERS,  or  Petits  Freres  de 
Marie.  A  teaching  Fraternity,  which  worked  at 
first  as  helpers  of  the  Jesuit  Mission,  but  after  a 
short  time  undertook  the  management  of  their  own 
establishments.  Their  College  St.  Frangois  Xavier 
in  Shanghai  has  31  Brothers,  and  six  more  teach  in 
the  French  Municipal  School.  In  Peking  there  are 
8  European  Brothers  and  25  Chinese  at  Chala,  16 
at  the  NanPang,  3  at  the  PeiPang  and  2  at  College 
S.  Michel.  There  are  4  at  Hsuanhua,  13  in  Tien¬ 
tsin,  4  at  Weihui  fu,  8  in  Hankow,  3  at  Chungking 
and  4  at  Canton.  Unfortunately  the  Missions  de 
Chine  (1917),  from  which  the  above  figures  are  taken, 
sometimes  separates  European  and  Chinese  and 
at  other  times  does  not. 

MARITIME  CUSTOMS  SERVICE,  THE 

CHINESE.  The  foreign  Customs 
The  Origin  establishment  in  China  dates  its 

Service.  birth  from  the  12th  July,  1854.  On 
the  6th  July  a  notification  was  issued 
at  Shanghai  signed  by  M.M.  Rutherford  Alcock, 
1L  C.  Murphy,  and  B.  Edan,  Consuls  for  Great 
Britain,  United  States  of  America,  and  France 
respectively,  announcing 

“the  reorganisation  of  the  Custom  House 
administration  with  a  Board  of  Inspectors  and 
upon  a  basis  which  it  is  hoped  will  ensure 
thorough  efficiency.  Consignees  of  all  vessels 
entering  or  departing  on  or  after  the  12th  instant 
will  be  required  to  report  the  same  to  the  Custom 
House  on  the  Soochow  Creek,  where  the  duties 
will  for  the  present  be  collected  in  strict  accord¬ 
ance  with  treaty  provisions.” 

“His  Excellency  the  Taotai  and  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Customs  having  officially  com¬ 
municated  to  the  undersigned  his  determination, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  foreign  establishment, 
to  give  the  most  complete  execution  to  the 
treaty  provisions  for  the  equal  collection  of 
duties,  and  in  all  cases  of  fraud  or  irregularity 
rigorously  to  enforce  the  penalties,  it  will  behove 
all  masters  and  consignees  of  vessels  in  their 
own  interests  to  observe  the  greatest  care  in 
the  observance  of  the  Custom  House  Regulations, 
a  copy  of  which,  subject  to  such  modifications 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  announced,  is 
annexed  for  general  information.” 

“Masters  and  consignees  of  vessels  already 
in  harbour  on  the  12th  instant  will  in  like 
manner  be  required  to  put  themselves  in  corn* 
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munication  with  the  Custom  House  and  conform 
to  the  Regulations  in  such  manner  as  the  In¬ 
spectors  of  Customs  may  require.” 

The  occupation  of  the  native  city  of  Shanghai 
by  the  Triad  rebels;  the  flight  of  the  Chinese 
officials  into  the  foreign  settlements ;  the  disorganis¬ 
ed  condition  of  the  foreign  trade  resulting  from 
the  absence  of  any  regular  revenue  authority ;  and 
the  failure  of  the  Consuls  or  Chinese,  after  repeated 
attempts,  to  introduce  any  practicable  method  of 
collection  were  the  immediate  causes  of  this  step. 
But  behind  it  stood  the  secular  dissatisfaction, 
going  far  back  into  the  old  Canton  days,  with 
Chinese  ways  of  taxing  trade.  The  farming  of  the 
revenue  to  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  and  the 
bargain  system  of  paying  duties — with  the  unjust 
exactions,  the  inequality  of  treatment,  the  rapacity 
of  underlings,  and  the  Custom  House  squalor  and 
corruption  which  resulted— were  among  the  grievan¬ 
ces  which  had  culminated  in  the  war  of  1840.  With 
the  signing  of  the  treaties  and  the  opening  of  the 
new  ports  it  was  clear  that  the  extension  of  the 
trade  had  not  done  away  with  the  old  difficulties. 
The  Chinese,  even  if  willing  to  do  so,  were  incaji- 
able  of  fulfilling  their  treaty  obligation  of  establish¬ 
ing  at  the  five  ports  open  to  foreign  trade  a  fair 
and  reasonable  tariff  of  export  and  import  dues. 
For  some  time  past  it  had  been  seen  in  responsible 
foreign  circles  that  the  remedy  was  a  system  of 
Customs  administration  preserving  the  Chinese 
authority  but  introducing  foreign  methods  and 
discipline, — which  could  only  be  brought  about 
by  the  employment  of  foreigners  in  the  Chinese 
service.  The  disease  and  the  remedy  were  w^ell 
known ;  the  course  of  events  at  Shanghai  gave 
the  needed  opportunity  to  put  the  cure  into 
operation. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors — appointed  with  the 
concurrence  of  and  under  the  author- 


The  Board 
of 


ity  of  the  Chinese  government,  and 
thus  Chinese  officials  from  the  start — 


nspec  ors.  consjs^e(j  Qf  Thomas  Francis 

Wade  (British),  Lewis  Carr  (American),  and 
Arthur  Smith  (French),  each  of  whom  took  the 
following  oath  in  the  presence  of  his  own  Consul  : 

“I  swear  truly  and  honestly  to  discharge 
all  the  duties  of  my  office  as  Inspector  of 
Maritime  Customs  and  faithfully  to  observe  all 
the  conditions  of  such  appointment  as  these 
are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Minute  of  Conference 
signed  by  H.  E.  Woo,  Taotai,  and  the  Consuls 
of  the  three  treaty  Powers.  So  help  me  God.” 

The  conference  referred  to  was  held  at  Shanghai 
on  the  29th  June,  1854.  The  three  treaty  Power 
Consuls  were  present  and  Woo  Chien-chang  (better 
known  as  “Samqua”),  Shanghai  Taotai  and  super¬ 
intendent  of  Customs.  At  this  meeting  was  drawn 
up  a  code  of  eight  articles  defining  the  basis  upon 


which  the  new  system  was  to  work.  The  principle 
underlying  them  was  the  reorganization,  not  the 
supersession,  of  the  Chinese  Custom  House.  The 
Consuls  gave  their  aid  in  finding  suitable  foreigners 
for  the  work ;  but  the  authority  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  remained  ultimately  vested  in  Chinese  hands. 
The  principle  of  a  dual  control  in  revenue  matters — 
the  foreign  Commissioner  having  a  Chinese  col¬ 
league  in  the  shape  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Customs  who,  until  the  troubles  of  1911  rendered 
a  change  in  this  respect  necessary,  actually  received, 
banked,  and  took  charge  of  the  money  paid  in  as 
revenue,  has  been  maintained  to  this  day. 

In  June,  1855,  Mr.  Wade  resigned  and  returned 
to  the  consular  service.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Horatio  Nelson  Lay,  Interpreter  in  the  British 
Consulate.  Mr.  Edan  succeeded  Mr.  Smith,  and 
Dr.  Fish  replaced  Captain  Carr.  The  Inspectorate 
as  thus  constituted  carried  on  the  foreign  business 
of  the  Shanghai  Customs  from  1854  to  1858.  The 
benefits  of  the  new  system  became  quickly  obvious. 
Honest  and  efficient  administration  was  established. 
Trade  was  freed  from  underhand  arrangements. 
Accurate  statistics  were  provided.  Honest  mer¬ 
chants  were  protected.  The  Chinese  government 
received  a  valuable  revenue  which  vastly  imnroved 
its  financial  position.  Foreign  help  enabled  the 
Chinese  to  carry  out  treaty  obligations  which  they 
had  undertaken  and  which  unaided  they  were  not 
competent  to  meet.  As  Mr.  Hart  remarked  in  his 
1864  memorandum  on  the  subject  of  the  Customs 
(British  Blue  Book  No.  1  of  1865), 

“Under  the  treaties  and  having  in  view  the 
future  therein  marked  out  for  trade,  an  honest 
revenue  administration  became  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance,  and  such  an  administration 
the  Chinese  unaided  could  not  supply.” 

In  1858  the  treaties  of  Tientsin  provided  for 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  Customs  system  at  every 
port,  and  for  'the  engagement  of  subjects  of  the 
Treaty  Powers  by  the  Chinese  government  to 
assist  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  that  is  to 
say,  for  the  extension  of  the  Shanghai  system.  Mr. 
(afterwards,  Sir)  Robert  Hart  left  the  British 
Consular  Service  in  June,  1859,  to  fill  the  post 
of  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Customs  at  Canton. 

Meanwhile  the  Inspectorate  at  Shang- 
^  had  Ranged  its  character.  The 
General  French  and  American  Inspectors  had 
withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Lay  had  been 
appointed  Inspector  General  of  Customs  by 
Ho  Kuei-ching,  the  Imperial  '  Commissioner  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Early  in  1861  Mr.  Lay  was 
re-appointed  Inspector  General  by  the  newly  con¬ 
stituted  Foreign  Board  (Tsung-li  Yamen),  and 
the  Inspectorate  headquarters  were  established  at 
Peking,  where,  with  some  intermissions  between 
1861-64,  they  have  since  remained.  In  April  of 
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that  year  Mr.  Lay  went  to  England  on  leave,  the 
duties  of  Inspector  General  during  his  absence 
being  performed  by  M.M.  Fitzroy  (the  Shanghai 
Commissioner)  and  Hart  conjointly.  These  gentle¬ 
men  held  their  commissions  from  the  Imperial 
Commissioners  for  the  southern  and  northern  ports, 
but  these  were  replaced  soon  after  by  a  formal 
commission  from  Prince  Kung,  the  head  of  the 
Tsung-li  Yamen.  Air.  Lay  did  not  return  to  China 
till  1863,  and  while  he  was  away  offices  had  been 
established  at  all  the  other  treaty  ports.  On  his 
return  Mr.  Hart  was  appointed  Commissioner  at 
Shanghai,  and  charged  with  the  direction  of  the 
Yangtze  ports  and  Ningpo.  In  November,  1863, 
Mr.  Lay  was  dismissed,  owing  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  the  Chinese  government  on  the  question 
of  the  so-called  Lay-Osborne  flotilla,  and  Mr.  Hart 
was  appointed  Inspector  General.  The  name  of 
Sir  Robert  Hart  (he  was  made  C.M.G.  in  1879, 
K.C.M.G.  in  1882,  G.C.M.G.  in  1889,  and  a  baronet 
in  1893)  is  one  with  which  the  Chinese  Customs 
Service  must  always  be  associated.  He  presided 
over  its  'destinies,  with  only  one  or  two  short 
intervals  of  leave,  from  1863  to  1908,  when  his 
health  beginning  to  fail  he  returned  to  England, 
and  held  the  substantive  post  until  his  death  in 
September,  1911.  In  1885  he  had  resigned  in  order 
to  take  up  the  post  of  British  Minister  at  Peking, 
but  had  withdrawn  his  resignation  on  finding  that 
the  Chinese  government  did  not  agree  with  his 
views  as  to  his  successor.  In  April,  1908,  Sir 
Robert  E.  Bredon,  K.C.M.G.,  the  Deputy  In¬ 
spector  General,  assumed  charge  as  Acting  Inspector 
General.  In  March,  1910,  Sir  Robert  Bredon 
withdrew  from  the  Service  and  was  replaced  by 
Mr.  Francis  Arthur  Aglen,  Commissioner  at 
Hankow,  who  was  appointed  Deputy  Inspector 
General  and  Officiating  Inspector  General  ad 
interim .  After  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Hart, 
Air.  Aglen  received  the  substantive  post  by  Im¬ 
perial  Rescript  of  25th  October,  1911. 

While  in  a  sense  Sir  Robert  Hart  was,  if  not 
the  originator,  at  any  rate  the  foster-parent  of  the 
Customs  Service,  it  must  be  remembered  that  such 
a  Service  could  not  be  the  work  of  any  one  man. 
Much  must  be  ascribed  to  his  subordinates,  who 
often  working  obscurely  in  remote  places  did  the 
spade  work  by  which  the  foundations  were  laid. 
Initiative  had  largely  to  be  left  to  the  Commissioners 
at  the  ports,  and  much  of  the  development,  not  of 
the  Customs  only,  but  of  the  ports  and  China 
generally  must  be  credited  to  the  wise  use  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  men  on  the  spot.  The 
prospects  offered  by  the  new  service  were  inviting 
enough  to  attract  young  men  of  good  standing  and 
ability,  and  among  its  early  Commissioners  the 
Customs  had  the  good  fortune  to  enlist  a  number 
of  men  of  unusual  capacity.  The  names  of  many 
pf  these  pioneers  are  still  remembered  at  the  ports, 


and  as  a  few  among  the  many  who  did  good  work 
may  be  mentioned  M.M.  T.  Dick,  Baron  de 
Meritens,  A.  Huber,  C.  Hannen,  E.  C.  Bowra, 
G  Detring,  E.  B.  Drew,  W.  Cartwright,  II.  E. 
Hobson,  J.  A.  Man,  E.  C.  Taintor,  A.  Macpher- 
son,  H.  Kopsch,  and  F.  E.  Woodruff. 

By  1864  the  Service  was  operating  at  14  ports, 
Customs  the  opening  of  the  offices  at  the 
Establish-  various  places  having  generally  been 
ments.  effected  without  difficulty.  Since 
those  days  political  and  commercial  developments 
in  China  have  caused  the  opening  of  many  more 
ports  and  frontier  stations  and  a  great  growth  in 
the  -functions  of  the  Service.  The  tonnage  of 
vessels  dealt  with  had  grown  from  6,635,485  tons  in 
1864  to  97,984,213  tons  in  1914,  and  the  value  of 
the  Foreign  Trade  has  swelled  from  Hk.  Tls. 
105,309,087  in  1864  to  a  gross  value  of  about  a 
thousand  million  taels  at  the  present  time. 


The  list  of  places  at  which  there  are  now  (1917) 
Foreign  Customs  establishments  is  as  follows  : — 


Port.  Sub-office. 

Port. 

Sub -office. 

Harbin.  Fuchiatien. 

Kiukiang. 

Manchouli. 

Wuhu. 

Suifenho. 

Nanking. 

Pukow. 

Sansing. 

Chinkiang. 

Lahasusu. 

Shanghai. 

Woosung. 

Aigun. 

Tungchow. 

Hunchun.  Lungching- 

Soochow. 

ts‘un. 

Hangchow. 

Kasbing. 

Antung.  Tatungkow. 

Ningpo. 

Chinhai; 

Dairen  (by  Port  Arthur 

Wenchow. 

arrangement  Pitzuwo. 

Santuao. 

with  the  Chinchow. 

F  oochow. 

Pagoda  (Ma 

Japanese  Puiantien. 

Amoy. 

moi) 

Government). 

Swatow. 

Moukden.  (no 

Canton. 

Whampoa. 

duties  collected). 

Kowloon. 

Taishan. 

Newchwang. 

Lintin. 

Tientsin.  Tangku. 

Samun. 

Sub -port : 

Shumchun. 

Chinwangtao. 

Shauchung. 

Chefoo. 

Shatowkok. 

Sub -port : 

Lappa. 

Malowchow. 

Lungkow. 

Chienshan. 

Kiaochow  (Tsingtau)  (by 

Tungho. 

arrangement  first  with 

Kongmoon. 

the  German  and  later 

Samshui. 

with  the  Japanese  Go¬ 

Wuchow. 

vernment). 

Nanning. 

Chungking; 

Kiungehow. 

Sub -port : 

Pakhoi. 

Wanhsien. 

Lungchow. 

Ichang. 

Mengtsz. 

Hokow. 

Shasi. 

Pishihchai. 

Changsha. 

Yunnanfu. 

Yochow. 

Szemao. 

Hankow. 

Tengyueh. 
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Native  Customs  establishments  (i.e.  those  col- 
lecting  duties  from  Chinese  vessels 

Customs  natave  type)  were  put  under  the 
Maritime  Customs  at  the  following 
ports  by  the  Peace  Protocol  of  1901 ;  Newchwang, 
Tientsin,  Chefoo,  Ichang,  Shasi,  Kiukiang,  Wuhu, 
Shanghai,  Ningpo,  Wenchow,  Santuao,  Foochow, 
Amoy,  Swatow,  Canton,  Kongmoon,  Wuchow, 
Kiungchow,  and  Pakhoi.  The  arrangement  was 
that  all  Native  Customs  stations  within  50  li  of 
the  treaty-ports  should  come  under  the  control 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Maritime  Customs.  In¬ 
vestigation  showed  that  Native  Customs  affairs 
were  immensely  complicated  and  that  the  system 
of  administration  required  radical  reform.  After 
some  years  of  difficulty — all  the  stations  not  being 
finally  taken  over  till  1913 — the  treaty  provisions 
have  been  complied  with;  the  Native  Customs  admin¬ 
istration  has  been  got  under  control  as  far  as  is 
possible  on  Maritime  Customs  lines,  and  great 
improvements  have  been  effected.  A  large  increase 
in  revenue  has  resulted.  In  1902  the  collection  at 
all  the  ports  amounted  to  Hk.  Tls.  2,304,312 ;  in 
1916  it  was  Hk.  Tls  3, 746, '645.  Tientsin,  Wuhu, 
Kiukiang,  Shanghai,  Canton,  and  Foochow  are 
the  most  important  centres  for  the  collection  of 
Native  Customs  revenue. 

The  Inspector  General’s  Staff  at  Peking  con- 
Service  sists  of  four  Secretaries  of  Commis- 
Qrganisa-  sioner’s  rank— Chief,  Chinese,  Audit, 
tiOTJ,  and  Staff — each  of  whom  has  an 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Deputy  Commissioner’s  rank 
and  an  appropriate  staff.  Of  the  same  standing  are 
the  other  two  Inspector  General’s  Secretaries — the 
Statistical  Secretary  at  Shanghai  and  the  Non- 
Resident-Secretary  in  London.  The  Statistical 
Secretary  is  the  head  of  a  large  printing  and 
publishing  establishment  at  Shanghai  in  which  all 
the  printing  and  publishing  work  of  the  Service 
is  carried  on,  as  well  as  the  production  of  a  large 
number  of  forms,  etc.,  for  the  Chinese  Post  Office. 
The  Statistical  Secretary  is  in  general  charge  of 
all  statistical  matters,  writes  the  annual  trade 
report  on  China,  and  is  responsible  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  all  reports,  trade  statistics,  and  other  works 
issued  by  the  Service.  The  Non-Resident-Secretary 
is  stationed  in  London.  He  examines  European 
candidates  for  the  Indoor  Staff  (after  nomination 
by  the  Inspector  General),  procures  stores  as  requir¬ 
ed,  and  acts  generally  as  the  Inspector  General’s 
agent  in  Europe. 

The  Service  is  organized  into  three  depart¬ 
ments  (1)  Revenue  (2)  Marine  (3)  Works.  The 
Revenue  Department  is  sub-divided  into  Indoor, 
Outdoor  and  Coast  Staffs;  the  Marine  Department 
into  Coast  Inspector’s,  Harbours,  Lights,  and 
Marine  Staffs;  the  Works  Department  into  Engi¬ 
neers,  Office,  and  Outdoor  Staffs. 


Indoor 

Staff. 


The  Indoor  Staff  consists  of  Commissioners, 
Deputy  Commissioners,  Foreign  As¬ 
sistants  (graded  in  10  classes),  Chinese 
Assistants  (11  classes),  and  Clerks. 
In  addition  to  their  other  qualifications  a  knowledge 
of  Chinese  up  to  certain  defined  standards  is  required 
of  all  members  of  the  Indoor  Staff.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  is  in  administrative  control  of  all  departments 
at  his  port  and  is  in  all  respects  the  Inspector  Gener¬ 
al’s  representative  and  the  local  chief.  As  regards 
external  and  particularly  as  regards  revenue  matters 
he  acts  in  consultation  with  his  colleague,  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Customs.  As  regards  internal  affairs 
and  the  control  of  his  staff  he  acts  entirely  under 
the  Inspector  General’s  authority.  The  main  work 
of  the  Indoor  Staff  is  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  the  revenue;  but  in  addition  it  has  the  admin¬ 
istrative  functions  of  controlling  all  the  various 
Service  Departments  in  the  ports. 

The  Outdoor  Staff  is  divided  into  Executive 
and  Examination  branches,  the  head 
Outdoor  of  both-  (under  the  Commissioner) 
being  the  (Chief)  Tidesurveyor  and 
Harbour  Master.  The  executive  branch  comprises 
Chief  Tidesurveyors,  Tidesurveyors,  Assistant 
Tidesurveyors,  and  Boat  Officers;  the  Examination 
Branch,  Chief  Appraisers,  Appraisers,  Chief  Ex¬ 
aminers,  Examiners,  and  Assistant  Examiners. 
There  are  in  addition  four  classes  of  Tidewaiters, 
and  a  class  of  District  Local  Watchers.  The  Out¬ 
door  Staff  is  concerned  principally  with  preventive 
work,  the  control  of  shipping,  and  the  examination 
of  goods. 

The  Coast  Staff  consists  of  the  officers  and 

_  r,  crews  of  the  Revenue  Steamers  and 

Coast  Staff.  T  x  ,  .  ,  t  i 

Launches,  which  are  employed  var¬ 
iously  in  revenue  and  prevention  work,  in  light¬ 
tending,  in  work  connected  with  buoys,  beacons, 
and  aids  to  navigation  generally,  and  in  surveying. 
In  1916  there  were  5  Revenue  Steamers,  7  Revenue 
Cruiser  Launches,  33  Revenue  Launches  and  5 
Sailing  Craft  employed  in  the  above  duties. 

The  Coast  Inspector  is,  under  the  Inspector 
General  and  subject  to  the  adminis¬ 


Coast 

Inspector. 


trative  control  of  each  Commissioner 
in  his  own  port,  the  head  of  the 
Marine  Department.  His  functions,  formerly 
advisory  only,  have  become  to  some  extent  adminis¬ 
trative.  Subject  to  the  above  limitation,  he  has 
charge  of  the  revenue  steamer  flotilla,  the  Lights 
Service,  Aids  to  Navigations  generally,  of  meteoro¬ 
logical  work,  of  surveying  and  the  production  of 
charts,  and  of  any  other  matter  where  expert 
nautical  assistance  is  required. 

The  Works  Department  is  under  the  control 

....  of  the  Engineer-in-Chief  assisted  by 

Works  J 

Department.  fAf  °f  engineers  Architects,  and 

Clerks  of  Works.  The  authority  of 
the  Engineer-in-Chief,  originally  confined  to  Lights 
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construction,  buildings  and  machinery,  has  been 
extended  to  all  Service  buildings,  both  as  regards 
construction  and  upkeep.  Administratively,  vis-a- 
vis  Inspector  General  and  Commissioners,  the 
Engineer  in- Chief  is  in  the  same  position  as  the 
Coast  Inspector. 

In  1864  the  Customs  Service  employed  about  400 

Personnel  fore%ners  an(*  1000  Chinese.  The 
foreign  staff  is  cosmopolitan  in  its 

basis  and  some  twenty  nationalities  are  represented. 
Of  42  Commissioners  in  1916,  23  were  British,  4 
French,  4  German,  2  American,  2  Russian,  2 
Japanese,  2  Danish,  1  Dutch,  1  Norwegian,  and 
1  Portuguese.  Of  the  22  Deputy  Commissioners 
in  1916,  13  were  British,  4  French,  2  German,  1 
American,  1  Norwegian,  and  1  Dutch.  But  these 
proportions  vary  of  course  from  time  to  time  with 
the  exigencies  of  promotion. 

In  1875  the  Service  employed  424  foreigners 
and  1417  Chinese  :  in  1885,  506  foreigners  and  2075 
Chinese  :  in  1895,  735  foreigners  and  3471  Chinese. 
After  1898,  wlien  the  Customs  undertook  the  work 
of  creating  the  Chinese  Postal  Service,  the  numbers 
grew  rapidly,  and  in  1910  had  swelled  to  a  total 
of  nearly  20,000  employes  (1468  foreigners,  17,701 
Chinese),  of  whom  99  foreigners  and  11,885  Chinese 
were  engaged  in  postal  work.  In  1911  the  Post 
Office  separated  from  the  Customs  and  passed  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Ministry  of  Communications,  taking 
its  foreign  and  native  employes  with  it.  This 
caused  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  staff  and 
in  1916  the  Maritime  Customs  numbered  1321 
foreigners  and  6325  Chinese.  To  these  figures, 
however,  must  be  added  the  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  Chinese  employes  in  the  Native  Customs 
which  have  not  yet  been  included  in  the  Service 
lust. 

The  Customs  revenue  in  1864  was  Hk.  Tls. 

7,874,257.  Fifteen  million  taels  were 
evenue.  reached  ill  1886,  twenty  millions  in 
1887  (the  year  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  duty 
and  likin  on  opium),  and  thirty  millions  in  1902. 
The  highest  mark  was  reached  in  1913  (Hk.  Tls. 
43,969,853)  since  when  troubles  at  home  and  abroad 
have  interfered  with  trade.  The  revenue  in  1916 
was  Hk.  Tls.  37,764,310  which  in  view  of  the  high 
exchange  gave  the  good  sterling  yield  of  £6,264,  548. 
The  duties  collected  are  Import  Duties,  Export 
Duties,  Transit  Duties,  Tonnage  Dues, 
U  leS’  and  Coast  Trade  Duties.  Tonnage 
Dues  are  a  tax  on  shipping  from  which  funds  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  Lights,  Buoys, 
and  Beacons  are  derived.  Transit  Dues  and  Coast 
Trade  Duties  are  virtually  octroi  or  charges  on 
goods  in  internal  transit,  of  the  same  nature  as 
Native  Custom  and  Likin  Taxes.  In  1915  the 
Export  actually  exceeded  the  Import  Duties  by  over 
a  million  taels.  The  treaty-makers  seem  not  to 


have  aimed  at  getting  the  Chinese  Tariff  upon  a 
sound  economic  basis,  but  at  simply  confining  within 
reasonable  limits  such  levies  as  already  existed.  As 
it  is  to-day  the  Tariff  stands  for  no  principle  except 
the  old  Chinese  one  of  putting  a  tax  on  every  mo/e- 
ment  of  trade.  A  re-arrangement  on  more  scientific 
lines,  if  such  could  be  carried  out,  would  be  of  un¬ 
doubted  benefit  to  the  government  and  people  of 
China,  as  well  as  to  the  foreign  merchants  and 
the  bondholders  who  have  lent  their  money  upon 
the  security  of  the  Customs  Revenue. 

From  1861  to  1906  the  Inspector  General  took 
his  instructions  from  the  Tsung-li 
Shui=wu  Yamen,  or  Foreign  Office,  later  on 
^  u*  called'  the  Wai  Wu  Pu  and  now  the 
Wai  Chiao  Pu.  In  1906  an  Imperial  Decree  appoint¬ 
ed  two  High  Officials  to  control  more  immediately 
Revenue  matters,  as  heads  of  the  Shui-wu  Ch‘u  or 
Department  of  Customs  Affairs.  T‘ieh  Liang, 
President  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  was  appointed 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Department,  and  T‘ang 
Shao-yi,  Vice-President  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Associate  Commissioner.  The  change  made 
no  difference  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Service,  full  authority  as  before  remaining  in  the 
Inspector  General’s  hands,  and  the  institution  of 
a  department  which  could  give  its  full  attention  to 
Customs  affairs  has  proved  of  advantage  in  many 
respects. 

In  1908  the  Customs  College  in  Peking  was 
opened,  an  institution  established  by 
the  Shui-wu  ChTi  to  educate  Chinese 
for  the  Indoor  Staff.  Of  the  co¬ 
directors  of  the  college,  one  is  Chinese — Mr.  Chan 
Lun, proctor  of  the  Shui-wu  CITu — the  other  foreign, 
Mr.  C.  A.  V.  Bowba,  Chief  Secretary  in  the 
Inspectorate  General  of  Customs.  The  College  has 
about  100  students,  admittance  being  gained  by 
competitive  examination,  and  the  teaching  is  done 
by  a  staff  of  Chinese  and  foreign  professors.  The 
College  supplies  a  steady  flow  of  well-trained 
Chinese  recruits  for  the  Customs  Service. 

Extra®  From  the  beginning  the  Customs 
Customs  has  been  constrained  to  undertake 
Activities,  a  number  of  outside  duties.  Its 
first  task  was  that  of  paying  to  Frafice  and  Eng¬ 
land  the  indemnities  incurred  by 
Indemnities.  Qkina  in  the  war  of  1860.  Then  came 
the  work  of  establishing  lighthouses, 
Lights.  aids  to  navigation,  and  the  supervi- 

H  arbours  s*on  harbours,  which  latter  invol¬ 
ved  the  appointment  and  control,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Consular  Authorities,  of  pilots 
and  drawing  up  of  pilotage  regula- 
Pilotage.  tions.  In  1915  there  were  maintained 
by  the  Customs  in  Chinese  waters  182  Lights,  '5 
Lightvessels,  44  Lightboats,  171  Buoys,  and  798 


Customs 

College. 
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Beacons,  with  a  total  personnel  of  56  foreigners 
and  467  Chinese. 

The  T‘ung-wen  Kwan,  a  college  in 

Educational.  Peking  with  a  branch  in  Canton  for 

the  instruction  of  Manchu  youths  in 

TTing-wen  foreign 

languages  and  sciences,  was 
Peking!  established  with  the  advice  of  the 
Inspector  General  in  1863,  and  Dr. 
W.  A.  P.  Martin  was  appointed  its  head  in  Peking. 
It  was  supplied  with  funds  through  the  Customs ; 
the  Inspector  General  nominated  the  professors  and 
frequently  detached  men  from  the  Customs  to  teach 
in  the  School.  The  Peking  college  disappeared  in 
the  general  chaos  of  1900,  by  which  time  growth 
in  education  in  China  had  rendered  its  continuance 
unnecessary,  and  it  was  merged  in  the  Peking 
University  by  Imperial  Decree  of  11th  January, 
1902.  The  Canton  school  was  on  a 
In  Canton.  smaper  scaje.  Appointments  to  its 

staff  were  made  by  the  Inspector  General,  and  it 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Canton  Commissioner 
as  the  quasi  colleague  of  the  Tartar  General.  Its 
connection  with  the  Customs  ceased  in  1906  when 
it  was  merged  in  a  provincial  school. 

Postal  work,  from  very  small  beginnings  in  1878, 
took  formal  shape  in  1896  when  an 
Imperial  Decree  put  the  creation  of 

Post^ffice  a  P013^  Service  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Kobert  Hart,  and  a  great  Service 
had  already  developed  when  the  Chinese  Post 
Office  set  out  upon  its  independent  career  after 
the  separation  of  1911. 

In  1898,  the  revenues  from  six  Collectorates 
of  Likin  in  the  Yangtze  Basin  were 
pledged  as  security  for  the  4^% 
£16,000,000  Gold  Loan  to  the  extent  of  Tls. 
5,000,000  annually  and  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Inspectorate  of  Customs. 

After  the  Boxer  troubles  the  Native  Customs 
at  the  Treaty  Ports,  as  has  been 


Likin. 


Native 

Customs. 


already  mentioned,  were  put  under 
the  Maritime  Customs ;  and  in  their 
capacity  as  ex-officio  members  of  the  Peiho  and 
Hwangpu  River  Conservancy  Boards  the  Commis- 

River  sioners  of  Customs  at  Tientsin  and 
Conservancy  Shanghai  have  been  intimately  con- 
and  Harbour  nected  with  the  important  works 
Imp,  ovement,  undertaken  on  these  two  waterways. 

Recent  developments,  on  the  same  lines,  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  Harbour  works  at  Chefoo,  and  in 
the  bar  and  Liao  River  work  at  Newchwang. 

The  preparation  of  exhibits  for  Exhibitions  in 

Exhibitions  vai’i°RS  Parfs  of  the  world,  and  the 
Commissions  to  represent  China  at 
them,  were  part  of  Customs  activities  for 
many  years  until  the  time  came  when  a  Chinese 
Ministry  could  itself  undertake  such  work.  Mete¬ 


orological  work,  storm-signalling, 
Quarantine,  quarantine,  surveying,  chart-making, 
^^'Consular  funcL°ns  and  notarial 

making  etc.  acts  ^or  Non-treaty  Powers  still  form 
part  of  the  miscellanea  of  Customs 
work,  to  which  may  be  added  in  some  small  ports 
police  and  Municipal  functions. 

The  Service  issues  a  number  of  publications 
dealing  with  the  statistics  of  and 
Customs  reports  upon  trade  passing  through 
U(0  ‘Ca  l0nSo  the  Customs  and  also  publishes  for 
Service  use  books  and  papers  written  by  members 
of  the  Service  on  various  subjects.  These  publica¬ 
tions  are  published  by  the  Statistical  Department, 
Shanghai,  and  are  arranged  in  the  following  series  : 

I.  Statistical  Series. 

II.  Special  Series. 

III. -  Miscellaneous  Series. 

IV.  Service  Series. 

V.  Office  Series. 

VI.  Inspectorate  Series. 

The  Statistical  Series,  which  is  the  one  of 
chief  public  interest,  comprises  the  Shanghai  Daily 
Returns,  the  Customs  Quarterly  Gazette,  the  Annual 
Reports  and  Returns  of  Trade  (in  English  and 
Chinese),  and  the  Decennial  Reports. 

The  Statistical,  Special,  and  Miscellaneous 
Series  are  available  for  public  use  and  may  be 
purchased;  the  other  series  -(Office  Series — “Service 
List”  excepted)  are  of  a  confidential  nature  and 
are  intended  for  use  within  the  Service.  A  large 
number  of  publications  dealing  with  a  variety  of 
questions  and  including  some  books  of  special  value 
have  been  produced  in  the  course  of  years.  A 
catalogue  showing  which  of  them  are  available  for 
purchase  by  the  public  may  be  obtained  from  the 
selling  agents  for  the  Statistical  Department, 
Messrs.  Kelly  and  Walsh,  Ltd.,  Shanghai. 

The  issue  of  a  comprehensive  series  of 

Med  seal  medical  reports  by  Customs  surgeons 
Reports.  .  K  f  J  6  ... 

was  carried  on  tor  many  years,  until 

the  growth  of  medical  journalism  in  China  rendered 

Customs  co-operation  no  longer  necessary. 

From  1886  until  the  final  passing  of  the  Korean 
Customs  into  Japanese  hands  in 

Customs  1905,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Customs  in  Korea,  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  some  of  the  Assistants  in  the  Korean 
ports  were  men  detached  from  the  Chinese  Customs, 
and  much  help  was  given,  directly  and  indirectly, 
to  the  Korean  Service  for  many  years. 

In  1887,  as  a  result  of  the  Hongkong  Opium 
Convention,  the  Kowloon  and  Lappa 
and°  La°n  Customs — the  collection  of  duties  on 

native  shipping  trading  between 
Hongkong  and  Macao  and  the  mainland — were 
constituted  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Foreign 
Customs. 
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For  almost  the  first  60  years  of  its  existence 

_  ,  .  „  the  Customs  Service  did  not  handle 

Banking  of  ..  . ,  . 

the  Revenue.  the  money  Paid  m  as  revenue.  The 
goods  were  examined,  duty  assessed, 

and  a  “Duty  Memo”  issued.  The  merchant  paid 
the  amount  into  the  “Customs  Bank,”  an  institution 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner’s 
colleague,  the  Superintendent  of  Customs.  The 
Bank  issued  a  receipt  which  was  handed  in  to  the 
Customs  as  a  proof  of  payment  and  there  Customs 
responsibility  stopped.  The  arrangements  for  meet¬ 
ing  their  Loan  and  Indemnity  obligations  were 
made  by  the  Chinese  Government  through  the 
Shanghai  Taotai.  (From  the  time  of  the  Chino- 
Japanese  War  on,  the  loans  and  indemnities  incurred 
by  China  in  her  various  troubles  were  secured  on 
the  Foreign  Customs  Revenue— this  regular  source 
of  income  being  invariably  fallen  back  upon  in 
times  of  difficulty — until  the  whole  collection  was 
mortgaged.)  In  November,  1911,  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  the  revenue  in  certain  provinces 
which  had  declared  independence  was  removed  from 
the  control  of  the  Central  Government.  In  order 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  bondholders  the 
Inspector  General  undertook  the  custody  of  those 
revenues  and  the  responsibility  for  meeting  the 
charges  due  on  the  foreign  loans.  A  month  later, 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  due  observance  by 
China  of  her  loan  obligations,  the  Government 
decided  also  to  place  the  Customs  revenues  at  all 
those  other  ports  which  still  owned  allegiance  to 
the  Imperial  Government  in  the  control  of  the 
Inspector  General.  This  arrangement,  subsequently 
confirmed  by  agreement  between  the  Wai  Chiao  Pu 
and  the  Diplomatic  Body,  has  since  continued.  It 
is  in  many  ways  an  economy  and  convenience  to 
the  Chinese  Government,  as  well  as  offering  better 
security  in  troubled  times  to  the  bondholders. 


MARMOT.  See  Seiuridce ;  Tarbagcm. 
MARQUESS.  See  Nobility . 

MARRIAGE.  The  Booh  of  History  states 
that  ancient  Chinese  lived  promiscuously,  knowing 
their  mothers  but  not  their  fathers.  This  state  of 
promiscuous  intercourse  must  have  been  followed  by 
a  state  of  submission  of  a  wc-man  or  women  to  one 
man,  resulting  in  parental  authority.  According 
to  a  decree  of  a.d.  484,  the  Hsia  and  Yin  dynasties 
permitted  marriage  between  members  of  the  same 
clan,  but  the  Chou  dynasty  was  the  first  to  forbid 
marriage  between  those  of  the  same  surname. 
During  the  feudal  period  a  law  was  passed  forbid¬ 
ding  marriage  with  five  kinds  of  women  : — (a)  the 
daughter  of  a  rebellious  house  (b)  the  daughter  of 
a  disorderly  house  (c)  the  daughter  of  a  house  pro¬ 
ducing  criminals  ( d )  the  daughter  of  a  leprous 
house  (e)  the  daughter  who  had  lost  her  father  and 


elder  brother.  Marriage  was  also  forbidden  during 
the  three  years  of  mourning.  Widows  were  obliged 
to  remain  single.  During  the  Sung  period  camp- 
followers  were  forbidden  to  marry.  Under  the 
Ming  dynasty  unborn  children  were  sometimes 
betrothed,  but  this  custom  was  forbidden  by  the 
Ch'ing  dynasty. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  laws  regarding 
betrothal  and  marriage  that  were  observed  under 
the  Manchu  dynasty. 

The  legal  contractors  of  a  betrothal  may  be 
(1)  the  paternal  grandparents  of  the  couple,  (2)  the 
parents  of  the  couple,  (3)  the  paternal  uncle  of  the 
father,  and  his  wife,  (4)  the  paternal  aunt,  sister 
of  the  father,  (5)  the  eldest  brother,  (6)  the  eldest 
sister,  (7)  the  maternal  grandparents.  Failing  these 
near  relatives,  those  of  more  remote  kin  may  arrange 
the  contract.  A  married  daughter  may  make  a 
contract  for  female  relatives  of  her  father’s  family. 
If  the  contract  be  illegal  or  fraudulent,  the  parties 
arranging  the  contract  are  the  ones  punished.  The 
consent  of  the  couple  to  the  contract  is  not  required. 
If  a  widow  wishes  to  remarry,  her  father-in-law, 
mother-in-law  or  other  relative  of  her  husband’s 
family,  signs  the  contract ;  failing  these,  a  member  of 
her  father’s  family.  If  a  widow  has  a  daughter 
by  her  first  marriage  who  has  become  an  inmate  of 
her  second  husband’s  home,  the  widow  can  sign  her 
daughter’s  betrothal  contract. 

In  the  contract,  the  signatories  must  declare 
i,  any  blemishes  or  physical  infirmities  of  the  bride 
or  bridegroom,  ii,  their  ages,  iii,  if  either  has  been 
born  of  a  concubine,  iv,  if  either  has  been  adopted. 
The  full  consent  of  the  two  families  is  required. 
Fraudulent  betrothals  sometimes  take  place,  as  when 
a  healthy  brother  or  sister  is  described  in  the  contract 
instead  of  an  unhealthy  bridegroom  or  bride,  and 
so  on.  If  the  fraud  is  discovered  before  marriage, 
the  contract  can  be  annulled,  the  presents  returned 
and  the  fraudulent  signatory  punished.  If  the 
deception  is  discovered  after  marriage,  the  marriage 
is  dissolved  and  the  fraudulent  signatory  is 
punished.  The  betrothal  contract  may  also  be 
annulled  if  the  bridegroom  or  bride  commit  some 
crime  before  marriage ;  or,  if  the  bridegroom  for 
some  political  reason  be  sentenced  to  life-long  exile, 
the  bride  may  either  follow  him  or  be  set  free  to 
marry  another. 

A  marriage  celebrated  without  the  requisite 
formalities,  fie.  without  signatories  to  the  contract, 
without  a  go-between,  without  giving  of  presents, 
without  a  public  celebration,  is  considered  fornica¬ 
tion  and  the  couple  must  be  separated. 

If  a  son  or  daughter  marry  during  the  period  of 
mourning  for  his  or  her  father  or  mother,  he  or  she 
is  punished  for  committing  a  great  offence  against 
filial  piety,  and  the  wife  is  separated  from  the 
husband. 
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There  are  three  essential  conditions  to  a 
marriage  : — first,  the  contract  signed  by  the  parents 
or  guardians  as  explained  above ;  secondly,  the 
acceptance  of  the  wedding  gifts  by  the  bride’s 
family ;  thirdly,  the  bringing  of  the  bride  to  the 
groom’s  house.  Marriage  customs  vary  in  different 
provinces,  but  the  following  usage  is  more  or  less 
observed  all  over  China. 

The  preliminaries  to  a  betrothal  are  arranged 
by  go-betweens,  generally  women,  who  approach 
each  family  and  consult  the  horoscopes  of  the  young 
couple.  If  these  are  favourable,  the  groom’s  parents 
or  guardians  make  a  formal  offer  of  marriage,  which, 
when  assented  to  in  writing  by  the  bride’s  parents, 
constitutes  the  marriage  contract.  A  lucky  day  is 
then  chosen  for  the  event. 

A  month  before  the  wedding,  the  groom’s 
family  send  to  the  bride’s  family  the  material  for 
the  bridal  dress,  presents  of  money,  silks,  wine,  and 
cakes  of  ceremony,  etc.  A  few  days  before  the 
wedding,  the  bride’s  dowry,  trousseau  and  furniture, 
together  with  gifts  from  relatives  and  friends,  are 
carried  to  the  bridegroom’s  house.  On  the  eve  of 
the  wedding  the  bride  puts  up  her  hair,  tries  on  the 
bridal  garments,  lights  incense  before  her  family’s 
ancestral  tablets  and  kneels  before  her  parents, 
grandparents  and  senior  relatives. 

The  wedding-day  is  celebrated  by  musicians 
who  play  while  the  bride  bathes  and  dons  her 
marriage  clothes,  the  outer  garments  of  red  being 
embroidered  with  dragons.  A  veil  completely  con¬ 
ceals  her  features.  A  friend  of  the  groom,  bearing 

9 

a  formal  letter,  then  arrives  to  escort  the  bride  to 
her  new  home.  This  letter  is  sometimes  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  marriage  certificate,  and  is  carefully 
preserved  by  the  bride.  She  then  steps  with 
weeping  into  the  red  marriage  chair,  her  mother, 
sisters  and  other  relatives  also  weeping,  while 
fire -crackers  are  let  off,  and  music  is  played.  The 
chair,  a  heavy  structure  covered  with  retd  em¬ 
broideries  and  rich  carving,  is  borne  by  four  men. 
Two  men  carry  lanterns  in  the  bridal  procession 
bearing  the  groom’s  family  name  in  red  characters, 
followed  by  two  other  men  similarly  displaying  the 
bride’s  family  name.  A  red  umbrella  is  borne  in 
the  procession,  which  is  accompanied  by  musicians. 
The  bride’s  brothers  walk  near  her  chair. 

Fire-crackers  are  let  off  on  arrival  at  the 
groom’®  house.  The  chair  is  carried  into  a  reception 
room,  and  the  bride  is  invited  to  descend  by  a  little 
boy  who  holds  a  brass  mirror  towards  her.  A 
matron  and  bridesmaids  uttering  felicitous  sen¬ 
tences  help  her  out  of  the  chair.  A  sieve  is  some¬ 
times  held  over  her  head  or  placed  so  that  she  .steps 
into  it  from  the  chair.  She  is  then  led  to  her  room 
where  she  sits  by  the  groom’s  side  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed.  Later  they  go  separately  to  the  reception- 
room,  where,  in  front  of  a  table  spread  with  two 


sugar  cocks,  dried  fruit  and  symbolical  articles, 
they  do  obeisance  before  the  gods,  then  to  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  ancestral  tablets,  then  to  each  other.  After 
this  they  drink  a  mixture  of  wine  and  honey  out  of 
goblets  tied  together  by  red  thread,  exchanging  cups 
and  drinking  again.  They  are  given  pieces  of  the 
sugar  cocks  and  a  few  dried  fruits  to  eat.  The 
bridegroom  then  pretends  to  lift  the  bride’s  veil 
after  which  she  is  led  to  her  room  and  divested  of 
her  heavy  outer  garments.  The  couple  then  have 
dinner  with  their  guests,  the  bride  eating  nothing. 
She  is  gazed  at  by  friends  and  by  the  public,  who 
criticize  her  appearance  and  make  all  sorbs  of  jokes. 

On  the  third  day,  the  couple  visit  the  bride’s 
family,  when  they  worship  her  ancestral  tablets. 
On  the  tenth  day  the  bride  often  goes  alone  to  visit 
her  parents. 

Posthumous  marriages  5F  $ §  ming  him  are 
not  uncommon  among  better-class  families.  If  a 
son  dies  unmarried  and  before  adult  age,  the  parents 
seek  by  go-betweens  a  family  that  has  lost  a  daughter 
of  about  the  same  age  and  at  about  the  same  time. 
Betrothal  and  wedding  ceremonies  are  duly  carried 
out,  the  tablets  taking  the  places  of  the  pair.  The 
bride’s  coffin  is  then  laid  in  the  grave  side  by  side 
with  the  bridegroom’s,  and  she  is  thenceforward 
a  deceased  daughter-in-law  in  the  family. 

Such  marriages  are  prohibited  in  the  Chou  Li, 
yet  have  been  common  from  the  earliest  history 
down  to  modern  times. 

There  is  also  marriage  which  is  posthumous!  for 
only  one  of  the  pair.  If  one  of  a  betrothed  couple 
dies  before  marriage,  the  wedding  may  still  take 
place,  the  tablet  representing  the  dead.  Or  if  a 
girl  dies  unbetrothed  a  living  husband'  may  still  be 
found  for  her ;  both  betrothal  and  wedding  cere¬ 
monies  being  performed  with  her  tablet. 

Though  the  above  account  has  been  written  in 
the  present  tense  it  is  probable  that  much  of  it  has 
been  altered  since  the  Revolution,  both  with  regard 
to  the  laws  and  to  the  ceremonies.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  a  new  Provisional} 
Code  made  various  alterations  in  the  laws.  Mar¬ 
riage  is  forbidden  before  the  ages  of  18  and  16  for 
the  man  and  woman  respectively.  The  couple  must 
have  the  consent  of  their  parents,  and  the  marriage 
is  not  recognized  before  its  announcement  to  the 
proper  magistrate.  The  parts  of  this  new  Code 
which  relate  to  marriage,  etc.,  are  given  in  the  new 
edition  of  P.  Hoang’s  work. 

Yon  Mollendorff  :  Family  Law  of  China; 
Parker  :  C omparative  Chinese  Law ;  Werner  : 
Descriptive  Sociology ;  Hoang  :  Le  Mariage  chinois , 
2nd  ed.,  1916;  Doolittle:  Social  Life  of  the 
Chinese;  Gray  :  China. 

MAR  SARGHIS,  or  Mar  Sergius,  ef 

Ma  Hsieh-li-chi-ssu,  a  Nestorian  Christian,  Governor 
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of  Chinkiang,  1278-81.  He  built  two  churches 
there.  See  Nestorian  Christians. 

Palladius  :  Traces  of  Christianity ,  etc. ; 
Chinese  Recorder,  vol.  vi,  p.  108. 

MARSHMAN,  JOSHUA,  D.D.  A  member 
of  the  English  Baptist  Mission  at  Serampore,  India, 
who  produced  the  first  complete  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Chinese  and  printed  it  at  Serampore  in 
1822.  See  Bible. 

Life  and  Times  of  Carey,  Marshman  and  Ward, 
London,  1859  j  Chinese  Recorder,  vol.  i,  p.  145. 

MARTIN  DE  RADA  or  HERR  ADA.  See 

De  Rada. 

MARTINEZ,  FRANCOIS,  a  Brother  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  was  born  at  Macao  in  1573.  In 
1606,  travelling  when  the  accusations  against 
Cattaneo  (q-v.)  were  agitating  the  Chinese,  he  was 
accused  of  espionage  and  tortured  so  severely  that 
he  died  in  prison. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou , 
II,  p.  14,  note. 

MARTINI,  MARTI  Wei  ICuang-kuo, 

a  Jesuit  Father,  born  at  Trente  (Tyrol)  in  1614. 
He  reached  China  in  1643.  He  travelled  much 
during  the  troublous  days  which  followed,  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  visit  to  Rome  to  justify  the 
Jesuits  against  the  Dominicans  in  the  matter  of 
Chinese  Rites,  spent  most  of  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
Hangchow,  where  he  died  in  1661.  He  published 
an  Atlas  of  China  in  1655 ;  ( Novas  Atlas  Sinensis 
a  Martino  Martini  Soc.  J  esu  descriptus,  Amsterdam, 
1655).  It  was  the  first  serious  geographical  work 
ever  published  on  China.  He  also  wrote  a  History 
of  China. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou, 
II,  p.  41,  note. 

MARTIN,  ROBERT  MONTGOMERY,  col¬ 
onial  Treasurer  at  Hongkong,  appointed  January 
20,  1844.  He  considered  the  policy  being  pursued 
by  the  Government  was  injurious  to  the  nation, 
and  he  conditionally  resigned  his  commission  in 
order  to  explain  to  the  ministers  at  home  the  true 
state  of  affairs  and  the  utter  worthlesssess  of  Hong¬ 
kong.  Unhappily  for  him  his  resignation  was 
accepted  as  final,  and  his  public  career  was  ended. 
He  is  the  author  of  China  Political ,  Commercial, 
and  Social,  London,  1847.  In  an  appendix  to  this 
work  he  prints  his  correspondence  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  to  his  action. 

MARTINS.  See  Hirundinidae. 

MARTIN,  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  PAR¬ 
SONS,  was  born  in  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  April  10,  1827. 
After  spending  some  time  in  the  teaching  profession, 
he  was  accepted  by  the  Presbyterian  American 
Mission  (North)  for  work  in  China,  and  reached 


Ningpo  in  1850.  After  some  years  of  missionary 
work,  lie  became  interpreter  to  the  U.S.A.  Legation 
in  Peking,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  at  the  T£ung  Wen  College;  and  on 
the  establishment  of  Peking  Imperial  University 
(q,v.)  was  chosen  as  its  first  President. 

In  1900  he  returned  to  U.S.A.,  but  was  recalled 
almost  immediately  to  assist  Chang  Chih-tung  in 
establishing  a  university  at  Wuchang.  Owing  to 
lack  of  funds  and  the  removal  of  the  Viceroy,  the 
university  was  not  founded,  and  his  position  was 
only  a  sort  of  lectureship. 

He  subsequently  returned  to  Peking,  where  he 
died  on  December  13,  1916. 

Besides  being  Adviser  to  the  Government  on 
matters  touching  International  Law,  he  was  made  a 
Mandarin  of  the  3rd  class  in  1885 ;  of  the  2nd  class 
in  1898;  and  was  also  Membre  de  TInstitut  de  Droit 
International,  etc. 

He  wrote  in  Chinese,  inter  alia,  a  very  popular 
“Evidences  of  Christianity”  and  a  book  on  Inter¬ 
national  Law ;  and  in  English,  The  Lore  of  Cathay, 
A  Cycle  of  Cathay,  The  Siege  in  Peking,  The 
Awakening  of  China,  etc. 


MARTYRS.  Applying  this  term  first  to  the 
Protestant  foreign  missionaries  killed  in  China  by 
the  fury  or  hatred  of  Chinese  mobs,  the  following 
list  includes  all  such  between  1847  and  1902,  classed 
under  their  respective  Societies,  as  given  by  the 
Chinese  Recorder ;  but  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the 
figures. 

American  Presbyterian  Mission  (North)  9 

China  Inland  Mission  .  81 

English  Baptist  Mission .  16 

Missionary  Society  of  Sweden  .  1 

American  Baptist  Mission  (South)  .  1 

London  Missionary  Society  .  2 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society .  1 

Swedish  Missionary  Society .  1 

United  Free  Church  of  Scotland .  1 

Scandinavian  Mongolian  Mission .  5 

Church  Missionary  Society  .  10 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel...  3 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  .  56 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 

Foreign  Missions  .  18 

Shou-yang  Mission,  (Shansi) .  13 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  .  5 

American  Protestant  Episcopal  .  1 

Swedish  Mongolian  Mission .  4 

Total  number  of  Martyrs  ...  208  (sic) 

Societies  .  18 

The  great  majority  of  these  missionaries  were 
murdered  in  1900,  the  year  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion. 

The  Martyrs’  Memorial  Hall  in  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  Building  in  Shanghai  com¬ 
memorates  those  Protestant  missionaries  and  Chiness 
Christians  who  were  killed  in  the  century  from  1807 
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to  1907.  A  complete  list  of  the  foreigners’  names  is 
given  in  A  Century  of  Missions  in  China.  They 
number  221. 

Of  Chinese  Martyrs  who  suffered  in  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  alone,  a  list  according  to  Protestant 
Societies  is  given  in  the  Chinese  Recorder  for  1907, 
the  total  number  being  1909.  It  is  unfortunately  not 
possible  to  give  the  totals  of  Roman  Catholics  who 
have  died  for  the  faith  in  China.  The  list  is  a 
very  long  one.  See  Boxerism. 

Chinese  Recorder,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  596 ;  A 
Century  of  Missions  in  China,  ibid.,  1907,  p.  611, 

MASCARENHAS,  GEORGE,  voyaged  to 
Tamao  with  de  Andrade,  but  in  his  own  ship,  in 
1517,  and  probably  went  on  to  Fukien  and  Chekiang, 
thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  later  Portuguese 
settlement  at  Liampo  (Ningpo). 

MASK  EE.  The  pidgin-English  word  for 
‘never  mind,’  ‘no  matter,’  etc. 

MASONRY  IN  CHINA.  Freemasons  claim 
the  creation  of  the  world  as  the  starting  point  of 
their  practical  craft.  But  an  immediately  following 
admission  tells  of  the  founding  of  the  Original 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,  to  which  so  much  of 
modern  Masonry  may  be  traced,  and  places  the 
origin  of  that  at  no  earlier  date  than  a.d.  1717. 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Massachusetts  followed  in 
order  with  like  institutions  of  their  own,  the  last 
named  forming  its  Grand  Lodge  in  1792.  Two 
classes  of  detractors  base  their  criticisms  on  these 
facts,  one  ridiculing  the  claim  to  the  ancient  lineage, 
the  other  running  down  the  institution  on  account 
of  its  modernity.  Both  are  wrong.  The  claim  that 
the  first  Mason  was  the  Creator  of  the  Universe 
need  not  be  discussed,  but  historic  research  shows 
plainly  enough  that  “a  peculiar  system  of  morality, 
veiled  in  allegory,  and  illustrated  by  symbols,” 
has  existed  from  time  immemorial. 

China’s  own  records, — the  finest,  best,  arid 
most  complete  in  the  world  in  some  respects, — prove 
that  within  her  borders  there  was  such  a  system 
known  before  the  days  of  Confucius,  hundreds  of 
years  b.c.,  and  what  is  more  interesting  is  the  fact 
that  the  square  and  compasses  were  used  then  as 
emblems  of  morality  much  as  they  are  being  used 
now.  We  need  not  feel  surprised  that  this  should 
be  so.  The  early  connexion  of  the  Chinese  with 
our  own  Western  ancestors  is  being  slowly  but 
inevitably  traced.  Similarity  in  words  alone  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  those  who  have  gone  into  the 
matter  that  there  must  have  been  similarity,  if  not 
identity,  in  origin. 

When  Chinese  classics,  therefore,  speak  in 
terms  masonic,  as,  for  example,  when  Mencius 
urges  those  in  “  pursuit  of  wisdom  ”  to  “  make 
use  of  the  compasses  and  square,”  we  may  well 
surmise  that  the  germ  of  the  idea  was  common 


to  the  progenitors  of  those  who  came  east  on  the 
one  side  and  went  west  on  the  other.  Confucius 
at  seventy  congratulated  himself  that  he  could  then 
“  venture  to  follow  the  inclinations  of  his  heart 
without  fear  of  transgressing  the  limits  of  the 
square.” 

That  the  Chinese  Triad  Society  should  have  a 
ritual  and  practice  in  many  respects  almost  ident¬ 
ical  with  that  of  Freemasonry  need  not  surprise 
us,  for  just  as  China  has  for  many  generations  been 
the  happy  home  of  secret  societies  opposed  to  the 
government,  so  was  it — and  to  some  extent  is 
still — in  Continental  Europe,  where  only  here  and 
there  were  governments  and  rulers  wise  enough 
to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  such  movements. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  many  rebellions  in  China 
have  been  the  work  of  secret  societies  connected 
more  or  less  intimately  with  religious  beliefs. 

When  the  first  Freemasons  of  Shanghai  built 
for  themselves  a  home  in  which  to  meet,  they 
applied  to  the  then  Consul  for  his  advice  as  to  the 
•Chinese  name  which  should  be  given  to  their  Hall. 
Mr.  Medhurst  had  no  great  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  request.  He  knew  what  has  been  said  above 
respecting  the  use  by  the  Chinese  of  the  square 
and  compasses,  and  advised  accordingly.  Fie  sug¬ 
gested  “Kwei-keu-t‘ang”  or  “Compass  and 

Square  Flail”— the  Chinese  reverse  the  order  of  the 
implements — as  a  fitting  title,  and  the  designation 
being  accepted,  has  continued  till  the  present  time 
to  suggest  to  our  native  fellow-residents,  and  to 
the  few  amongst  them  who  have  been  accepted  as 
“brethren,”  that  the  practices  to  which  the  build¬ 
ing  is  dedicated  are  of  that  moral  and  reputable 
order  known  from  of  old,  and  practised  by  their 
Great  Sage  himself. 

Western  Freemasonry  on  the  China  coast, 
however,  found  its  first  home,  not  in  Shanghai, 
but  in  Hongkong,  where  the  Royal  Sussex  Lodge, 
named  after  the  Duke  of  that  title,  received  its 
warrant  in  1844,  and  opened  its  meetings  on  the 
3rd  of  April,  1845.  In  1848  it  removed  to  Canton, 
where  it  remained  for  ten  years,  and  was  then 
dormant  until  its  resuscitation  in  Shanghai  in  1863. 
The  original  number  of  the  Royal  Sussex  Lodge 
was  735.  It  is  now  501,  and  it  is  thus  senior  to 
the  Northern  Lodge  of  China,  the  first  to  be  formed 
in  Shanghai,  whose  number  is  570.  Both  are  under 
the  English  Constitution. 

The  Northern  Lodge  warrant  is  dated  December 
27,  1849,  the  lodge  at  first  being  No.  832.  Its  first 
place  of  meeting  was  in  the  Kiangsi  Road  (then 
Church  Street),  where  it  occupied  a^  Chinese  build¬ 
ing,  much  as  one  of  the  Weihaiwei  Lodges  did 
recently.  Thence  it  migrated  to  a  building  of  its 
own  in  the  Nanking  Road  (then  Park  Lane). 
Outgrowing  its  accommodation,  it  was  compelled  to 
make  a  fresh  move,  and  for  some  time  used  a 
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building  in  the  Foochow  Road.  Meanwhile  its 
second  Hall  was  being  built  in  the  Canton  Road 
where  it  still  stands.  But,  once  again,  develop¬ 
ments  necessitated  a  change,  this  time  to  the  Bund, 
where  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  building 
was  laid  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1865.  Most  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  the  circumstances  which  immediately 
followed,  the  new  Masonic  Hall  found  itself  one 
of  two  “  white  elephants  ”  which  the  Shanghai 
community  had  on  its  hands.  The  other  was 
Trinity  Church,  now  the  Cathedral.  Shanghai  had 
had  its  fat  years  during  the  late  fifties  and  early 
sixties  when  the  Taiping  rebels  were  over-running 
the  province.  Its  lean  ones  dated  from  the  over¬ 
throw  of  those  pests  at  Nanking  in  1864,  and  for 
years  the  cost  of  the  two  big  buildings  was  felt 
very  severely  by  the  small  and  comparatively  im¬ 
poverished  community.  The  Northern  Lodge, 
however,  bore  half  the  burden  of  the  Hall,  the 
other  half  being  carried  by  the  Royal  Sussex  and 
the  Tuscan  Lodges,  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1. 

The  Tuscan  Lodge  warrant  dates  from  August 
18,  1864.  As  a  working  lodge  it  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs,  but  during  the  course  of  its  existence 
it  has  provided  three  District  Grand  Masters,  Bros. 
Miller,  Moore,  and  Hough,  for  Freemasonry  in 
the  Far  East,  and  is  now  reported  to  be  in  a 
highly  flourishing  financial  condition. 

Roval  Arch  Freemasonry  began  in  Shanghai  in 
1861  with  the  charter  of  the  Zion  Chapter,  working 
under  the  Northern  Lodge,  No.  570,  E.C.  It  con¬ 
tinued  alone  till  1869,  when  the  Rising  Sun  R.A. 
Chapter,  under  the  Scottish  Constitution,  was 
formed.  The  Zion  Chapter  has  ever  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  Far  Eastern  Masonic  Bodies, 
and  its  list  of  Past  First  Principals  contains  many 
names  of  men  who  made  their  mark  in  Shanghai 
history  in  other  than  Masonic  circles. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  turn  to  constitutions  other 
than  the  English.  All  these  made  their  debut  in 
Shanghai.  The  year  1864,  the  last  of  the  fat  years, 
was  prolific  of  Masonic  growth.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Royal  Sussex  was  re-constituted  in  Shanghai 
in  1863.  On  the  very  same  day  the  Lodge  cf 
Assiduity  was  formed.  It  was  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1854,  that  the  Lodge  Cosmopolitan,  working 
under  the  Scottish  Constitution,  was  granted  its 
warrant.  The  Tuscan  immediately  followed  as  we 
have  seen,  and  on  the  14th  of  December,  it  was 
the  turn  of  the  American  Constitution  to  come  in 
with  a  warrant  for  the  formation  of  the  Ancient 
Landmark  Lodge. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  dilate  on  the  slight 
differences  existing  between  the  English,  Scotch, 
and  Massachusetts  Constitutions.  They  are  all 
in  the  realm  of  detail,  not  of  principle,  and  the 
consequences  have  almost  without  exception  been 
very  happy,  for  while  unity  in  principle  secures 


solidarity  in  essentials,  diversity  in  working  is 
always  attractive  to  visiting  brethren  who  delight 
in  tracing  similarities  and  contrasts  in  the  differ¬ 
ing  rituals. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Lodge,  No.  428,  S.C.,  began 
working  in  1864  under  the  mastership  of  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  older  Shanghai  Masons, 
YV.  Bro.  C.  M.  Donaldson.  It  has  always  been 
a  strong  lodge,  and  was  long  distinguished  for  its 
charitable  work.  The  Saltoun  Lodge,  No.  936, 
S.C.,  dates  from  December  23rd,  1902. 

The  Ancient  Landmark  Lodge,  acting  under 
the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  began  work  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1864,  and  sprang  rapidly  into 
complete  success.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the 
meeting  of  a  few  friends  at  the  house  of  Dr.  H.  W. 
Boone,  who,  with  Bro.  Hill — -afterwards  well- 
known  for  his  connexion  with  Gen.  Ward  of  the 
“  Ever  Victorious  Army,” — and  Bro.  Blanchard, 
was  one  of  the  leading  lights  in  Masonic  circles 
for  years  after.  Bro.  Eames,  learned  in  the  law, 
and  father  of  the  great  singer,  Madame  Emma 
Eames,  was  another  of  the  little  fraternity,  as  was 
the  learned  gentlemen  who  in  later  years  became 
Bishop  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  in  China, 
Bishop  Schereschewsky.  Amongst  the  list  of  Past 
Masters  of  this  lodge  will  be  found  W.  Bros.  Hill, 
Eames,  Jansen,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hykes,  D.D.,  and 
E.  T.  Williams,  some  time  Charge  d’affaires  for 
the  United  States  in  Peking. 

The  Keystone  Royal  Arch  Chapter  may  be 
looked  on  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Ancient  Landmark 
Lodge,  as  its  mainstays  were  found  amongst  the 
stalwarts  of  that  body.  Its  charter  dates  from  the 
20th  of  September,  1871. 

Other  Masonic  Bodies  founded  in  the  early 
days  of  the  settlement  should  be  noted  here,  the 
first  of  which  was  the  “  Celestial  Encampment,” 
embodying  Knight  Templar  and  other  degrees  not 
officially  recognised  by  the  English  Constitution. 
Its  charter  dates  back  to  October  3,  1862.  In  1877 
its  name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  “  Celestial 
Preceptory  ”  under  which  it  was  the  only  body  in 
China  conferring  degrees  of  Masonic  Knighthood. 
In  1900  it  ceased  to  exist,  but  has  since  been 
resuscitated.  The  Cathay  Rose  Croix  wTas  another. 
It  came  into  existence  under  a  warrant  dated  May 
18,  1869,  and  conferred  degrees  following  the  Royal 
Arch  to  the  18th.  It  has  long  been  extinct. 

The  warrant  for  the  construction  of  a  Pro¬ 
vincial  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland 
is  dated  August  10,  1865,  and  W.  Bro.  C.  M. 
Donaldson  was  appointed  first  P.  G.  M.,  an  office 
held  for  life.  This  post  he  continued  to  fill  till 
1892,  when,  after  his  death,  his  mantle  fell  upon 
P.  G.  M.  Bro.  J.  FI.  Osborne,  who  held  it  until 
1916,  when  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Bro. 
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M.  E.  H.  Wells.  The  Royal  Order  differs  from 
the  degrees  thao  precede  it  in  being  purely  Christ¬ 
ian  in  tendency.  It  embraces  two  parts,  the  second 
of  which  is  a  degree  of  Knighthood. 

A  few  other  interesting  occurrences  in  the 
olden  days  may  be  recorded.  The  first  Masonic 
Rail  was  held  in  1865,  but  it  was  not  till  1874  that 
another  provided  a  small  surplus  and  so  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Masonic  Charity  Fund,  which 
has  done  so  much  good  in  Shanghai  and  elsewhere. 
In  1866,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  present 
Cathedral  was  laid  with  fitting  Masonic  ceremonial. 
In  1867  the  Masonic  Hall  on  the  Bund  was  de¬ 
dicated.  It  has  since  been  rebuilt  and  adapted  to 
modern  requirements.  In  1868,  Ningpo  joined  the 
fraternity  by  forming  the  “Star  of  Peace”  Lodge, 
No.  1217,  E.C.  It  lasted  but  two  years,  however. 
During  the  year  following,  Shanghai  Scotsmen 
formed  a  new  lodge,  St.  Andrew  in  the  Far  East, 
No.  493,  S.C.  Dr.  Coghill  was  its  first  Master, 
and  it  had  every  promise  of  a  long  and  successful 
career.  But  its  hopes  were  shattered  and  the 
lodge  came  to  an  end  in  1874, 

Hankow  was  next  to  try  its  hand  with  “  The 
Star  of  Central  China,”  No.  511,  S.C.  This  was 
in  1871.  The  Hankow  Lodge  might  have  been 
known  as  the  Tea  Lodge,  for  its  founders  were 
mainly  engaged  in  the  great  tea  trade  of  the  port 
as  it  then  was.  When  that  fell  off,  and  regular 
residents  became  fewer,  the  lodge  lapsed.  Since 
1901,  however,  its  place  has  been  supplied  by  the 
Far  Cathay  Lodge,  No.  2,855  E.C. 

The  year  1872  saw  the  inauguration  of  the 
Lodge  Germania,  which  had  a  chequered  career  for 
some  ten  years,  and  was  then  closed.  Dr.  Zachariae 
was  one  of  its  Masters,  and  the  lodge  was  revived 
in  1895  by  no  less  a  celebrity  than  W.  Bro.  P.  G. 
von  Mollendorff,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
in  regular  working  order.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  members  of  the  English  Constitution  freely 
gave  their  aid  wherever  it  was  possible  and 
necessary. 

In  1909  an  effort  has  made  to  start  a  lodge 
under  the  Dutch  Constitution,  and  the  English 
District  Grand  Lodge  had  the  pleasure  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  Consecration  ceremony,  but  the  experience 
of  the  following  year  proved  that  an  insufficient 
number  of  resident  members  was  forthcoming,  and 
the  warrant  was  returned  to  the  Hague. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  District  Grand 
Lodges  in  China  is  one  of  considerable  interest. 
The  first  W.  M.  of  the  Royal  Sussex  Lodge,  Bro. 
J.  H.  Murray,  was  also  the  first  Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  the  whole  Masonic  Province  of  China, 
and  the  W.  M.  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Chair 
of  the  Royal  Sussex  also  succeeded  to  the  honour 
of  the  Prov.  Grand  Mastership.  This  was  Bro. 
S.  Rawson.  It  was  not  till  1877  that  this  im¬ 


mense  “  Province  ”  was  divided  into  the  two 
Districts  ”  of  North  and  South  China.  Bro. 
Cornelius  Thorne  was  the  first  D.  G.  M.  of  the 
Northern  section,  and  held  the  post  for  eight 
years.  Leaving  for  home  in  1885.  he  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  Bro.  J.  I.  Miller,  who  in  turn  resigned  in 
1896,  and  was  followed  by  Bro.  L.  Moore,  who 
held  the  office  till  his  death  in  1903.  Bro.  W.  LI. 
Anderson  was  the  next  incumbent,  and  remained 
in  office  till  his  departure  for  home  in  1908,  Bro. 
R.  S.  Ivy  filling  the  vacancy  in  the  following  year, 
and  still  remaining  in  office,  thus  surpassing  in 
length  of  service  all  his  predecessors. 

A  D.  G.  M.  is  entitled  to  Past  Rank  only  after 
a  service  of  three  years.  His  office  is  by  no  means 
a  sinecure.  He  has  the  apriointment  annually  of 
a  score  or  more  of  officers  to  serve  under  him  in 
the  District  Grand  Lodge,  and  he  is  in  undisputed 
control  of  all  the  Lodges — be  they  few  or  many — • 
of  his  own  Constitution  in  the  district  over  which 
he  rules.  Territorially  in  China,  lie  may  have  to 
share  his  sway  with  D.G.Ms.  of  other  Constitu¬ 
tions  who,  of  course,  rule  only  over  Lodges  using 
their  own  ritual  and  having  warrants  granted  by 
their  own  Grand  Lodges.  As  matters  stand  at 
present,  the  Lodges  under  the  District  Grand 
Lodge  of  Northern  China,  E.C.  are  as  follow  : — 


Name  of  Lodge. 

No. 

Date  of 
Warrant. 

Situation. 

Royal  Sussex 

•j 

501 

18-9-1844 

Shanghai. 

Northern  Lodge 
of  China 

570 

27-12-1849 

Tuscan 

1,027 

18-8-1864 

Doric 

1,433 

5-4-1873 

Chinkiang. 

Union  Lodge 
of  Tientsin 

1,951 

16-11-1881 

Tientsin. 

Northern  Star 
of  China 

2,673 

7-9-1897 

N  ewchwang. 

Far  Cathay 

2,855 

1-5-1901 

Hankow. 

Coronation 

2,931 

13-5-1902 

Tientsin. 

Daintree 

2,938 

1-9-1901 

Weihaiwei. 

Tongshan  Lodge 

3,001 

15-3-1904 

Tongshan. 

The  Kiukiang  Lodge  in  consequence  of  constant 
removals  from  the  port  and  an  insufficient  number 
of  permanent  residents  found  itself  unable  in  1914 
to  carry  on  its  regular  meetings  and  so  lapsed. 

The  date  given  for  the  warrant  of  the  Tong- 
shan  Lodge  is  actually  the  date  of  its  consecration. 
This  Lodge  has  had  the  peculiar  experience  of 
losing  its  warrant  by  theft,  and  of  being  compelled 
in  consequence  to  go  into  recess  until  a  new  one 
had  been  obtained.  Some  years  ago  the  present 
writer  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Riis  remarkable  little 
community  which  was  then  the  proud  possessor 
of  a  racecourse,  a  club,  a  rifle  association,  a  church. 
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and  a  Masonic  Hall,  with  what  other  social  centres 
is  not  recorded,  while  the  census  showed  a  total, 
including  the  last  baby,  of  seventy-five  souls  only. 

This  fact  points  to  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
spread  of  Masonry  in  the  Treaty  Ports  of  China. 
As  it  is  now  in  such  a  place  as  Tongshan,  so  it 
once  was  in  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  etc.  Men  formed 
lodges  for  companionship.  Now,  when  social 
amenities  in  the  larger  settlements  are  multiplied, 
that  particular  attraction  is  not  only  lost,  but  is 
antagonised  by  endless  other  facilities  provided  by 
clubs  of  every  description.  It  is  only  in  the  out- 
ports  that  the  earlier  conditions  are  repeated. 

From  the  earliest  days  the  American  Lodges 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a  District  Deputy 
Grand  Master,  the  following  being  the  list  of 
worthy  Brethren  who  have  held  the  post  : — Bros. 

C.  E.  Hill,  first  W.  M.  of  the  Ancient  Landmark 
Lodge,  W.  C.  Blanchard,  J.  B.  Eames,  D.  C. 
Jansen,  A.  W.  Danforth,  J.  IL  Hykes,  George 
A.  Derby,  and  Dr.  Stacey  A.  Ransom,  the  present 
incumbent.  But  it  was  not  till  1915  that  the 
number  of  American  Lodges  was  sufficient  to  call 
for  the  formation  of  a  regularly  organised  District 
Grand  Lodge.  Application  then  made  to  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  resulted  in 
the  issue  of  a  charter,  and  the  ceremony  of 
installation  of  R.  W.  Bro.  Dr.  Ransom  was 
conducted  by  the  D.  G.  M.  of  the  English  Con¬ 
stitution,  R.  W.  Bro.  R.  S.  Ivy,  assisted  by  the 
Officers  of  the  English  D.  G.  Lodge.  This  interest¬ 
ing  ceremony  occurred  on  the  24th  of  November, 
1915,  and  the  new  District  Grand  Lodge  held  its 
.first  annual  meeting  on  the  27th  of  December,  1916. 

For  many  years  the  Ancient  Landmark  was  the 
only  lodge  under  the  rule  of  the  American  District 
Deputy  Grand  Masters,  but  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1904,  the  Sinim  Lodge  was  organised,  at  first  under 
the  name  of  the  Cathay  Lodge,  its  first  Master  being 
Clinton,  son  of  the  late  R.  W.  Bro.  D.  C.  Jansen. 
Another,  the  Shanghai  Lodge,  has  its  charter  dated 
September  14,  1904.  A  provisional  warrant  was 
given  to  the  Peiho  Lodge  of  Tientsin,  but  the  only 
occupant  of  the  Chair  was  W.  Bro.  L.  C.  Emery, 
the  lodge  finding  itself  incapable  of  carrying  on. 

China’s  capital,  curiously  enough,  held  out 
longer  against  Masonic  influences  than  any  of  the 
Treaty  Ports  of  importance.  It  was  not  till  the 
2nd  of  October  1915  that  an  International  Lodge 
was  established  in  Peking,  which  has  since  received 
its  warrant  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts, 
and  is  thus  under  the  control  of  the  American 

D.  G.  Lodge.  On  the  4th  of  November,  1916  a 
Lodge  of  Perfection — 14th  degree — of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  was  also  opened  by 
Illustrious  C.  S.  Lobingier,  holding  an  Honorary 
33rd  Degree.  No  fewer  than  17  Master  Masons 
received  higher  degrees  at  the  temporary  Masonic 


Hall  on  the  Austrian  Glacis  on  that  date,  but  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  ceremony  was  an 
adjournment  to  the  Temple  of  Heaven  and  the 
working  of  several  degrees  in  the  Emperor’s  Robing 
Chamber.  W.  Bro.  Pettus  was  installed  as  first 
V.  M.,  and  amongst  the  officers  was  Bro.  C.  C.  Wu, 
son  of  the  wellknown  Chinese  diplomatist  and 
statesman,  Dr.  Wu  Ting-fang. 

The  higher  degrees  just  mentioned  form  part 
of  the  complete  system  known  as  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Rite  of  Freemasonry,  (U.S.A.),  which 
was  established  more  than  a  century  ago  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Its  Shanghai  members 
were  consolidated  on  the  19th  of  September,  1901 
into  the  following  bodies  : — 

The  Yangtze  Lodge  of  Perfection,  No.  4,  under 
Bro.  G.  A.  Derby. 

The  Shanghai  Chapter  Rose  Croix,  No.  3,  under 
Bro.  G.  A.  Derby. 

The  Cathay  Council  of  Kadosh,  No.  2,  under 
Bro.  John  Goodnow. 

The  Orient  Consistory,  No.  1,  under  Bro. 
John  Goodnow. 

The  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite  under  the 
“  Supreme  Council  of  England  ”  is  thought  to 
have  originated  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  concerns  itself  with  none 
but  the  first  three  degrees  with  the  Royal  Arch, 
but  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Craft  as  well  as 
to  the  general  reader  to  have  a  list  of  the  thirty- 
three  degrees  as  recognised  under  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Rite.  They  are  the  following  : — - 

1.  Entered  Apprentice. 

2.  Fellow-craft. 

3.  Master  Mason. 

4.  Secret  Master. 

5.  Perfect  Master. 

6.  Intimate  Secretary. 

7.  Provost  and  Judge. 

8.  Superintendent  of  the  Buildings. 

9.  Elected  Knights  of  the  Nine. 

10.  Illustrious  Elect  of  Fifteen. 

11.  Sublime  Knights  Elected. 

12.  Grand  Master  Architect. 

13.  Knight  of  the  Ninth  Arch. 

14.  Grand  Elect,  Perfect,  and  Sublime  Mason. 

15.  Knight  of  the  Sword  of  the  East. 

16.  Prince  of  Jerusalem. 

17.  Knight  of  the  East  and  West. 

18.  Sovereign  Prince  of  Rose  Croix. 

19.  Grand  Pontiff. 

20.  Grand  Master  of  all  Symbolic  Lodges. 

21.  Noachite  ur  Prussian  Knight. 

22.  Knight  of  the  Royal  Axe,  or  Prince  of 

Libanus. 

23.  Chief  of  the  Tabernacle. 

24.  Prince  of  the  Tabernacle. 
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25.  Knight  of  the  Brazen  Serpent. 

26.  Prince  of  Mercy,  or  Scotch  Trinitarian. 

27.  Sovereign  Commander  of  the  Temple. 

28.  Knight  of  the  Sun. 

29.  Grand  Scotch  Knight  of  St.  Andrew. 

50.  Grand  Elect  Knight  of  Kadosh. 

31.  Grand  Inspector,  Inquisitor  Commander. 

32.  Sublime  Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret. 

33.  Sovereign  Grand  Inspector  General. 

One  form  of  Masonic  Activity,  the  working  of 
the  Mark  Degree  in  a  separate  lodge,  has  so  far 
been  left  unnoticed.  The  District  of  N.  China 
possesses  but  two  of  these  lodges,  the  Orient  Mark 
Lodge,  No.  482,  E.C.,  at  Shanghai,  and  the 

Northern  Lodge  of  China  of  Mark  Masons, 
No.  583,  E.C.  at  Weihaiwei  The  former  was 
established  in  1894,  its  first  Master  being  Bro. 
F.  M.  Gratton.  The  latter  first  saw  the  light  in 
1906.  The  Mark  degree  is  conferred  under  other 
constitutions  without  the  formation  of  separate 
lodges. 

Freemasonry  has  many  claims  to  the  honour 
and  respect  of  the  world,  but  none  based  on  surer 
foundation  than  its  first  and  foremost  practice,  the 
practice  of  charity.  We  have  shown  that  the 
Brotherhood  dates  its  beginning  on  the  China  coast 
from  the  year  1844,  but  when  we  find  that  the  first 
Charity  Fund  was  not  founded  till  thirty  years 
afterwards,  in  1874,  we  must  not  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  Craft  benevolence  slumbered  all 
that  time.  It  was  not  so.  Whatever  was  required 
to  minister  to  the  needs  of  those  in  distress  came 
freely  from  the  pockets  of  individual  brethren  or 
the  treasury  of  individual  lodges.  In  1874, 
however,  a  Masonic  Ball  surplus  of  $529  formed 
the  nest-egg  of  the  first  combined  fund  in  which 
all  Shanghai  Lodges  of  whatever  constitution  could 
find  membership.  At  first  a  rather  haphazard 
undertaking,  the  Fund  made  but  slow  progress, 
working  so  to  speak  from  hand  to  mouth.  Bro. 
Gratton  re-organized  it  under  Bye-laws  in  1888, 
and  since  then  its  progress  has  been  ever  onward 
and  upward.  Its  present  invested  funds  amount 
to  Tls.  32,500.00  and  are  supported  by  all  Lodges 
in  the  District. 

Tientsin  and  District  has  followed  Shanghai’s 
example  and  now  has  a  thriving  Charity  Fund  of 
its  own.  In  times  gone  by  it  subscribed  freely  to 
the  Shanghai  Fund.  Newchwang  has  done  the 
like,  and  the  volume  of  its  fund  is  a  telling  tribute 
to  the  generosity  of  its  small  community. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  high  standing  of 
prominent  Masons  in  China  in  other  walks  of  life. 
The  list  includes  at  least  one  Bishop,  many  high 
Church  dignitaries,  many  Consular  officials,  various 
Knights,  a  large  body  of  representatives  from  the 
liberal  professions,  many  heads  of  firms,  and  a 
vast  body  of  “  just  and  upright  ”  men  who  have 


carried  on  the  traditions  of  the  craft  after  the 
manner  which,  in  all  ages,  has  led  monarchs  them¬ 
selves  to  become  “  promoters  of  the  art.”  One  of 
the  most  prominent  of  Masonic  historians  was 
Bro.  R.  F.  Gould,  once  Secretary  to  the  Shanghai 
Municipal  Council,  and  a  member  of  the  Northern 
Lodge. 


The  two  Public  Schools  of  Shanghai,  for  boys 
anl  girls,  owe  their  origin  to  that  founded  by  the 
Masonic  Fraternity  in  1886.  For  years  the  Lodges 
provided  a  liberal  prize  fund  which  has  now  been 
consolidated  and  forms  three  valuable  scholarships 
tenable  for  three  years.  The  Craft  hold  in 
perpetuity  the  right  to  nominate  four  free  scholars, 
boys  or  girls,  in  the  Municipal  Schools.,  in  return 
for  their  outlay  on  the  original  institution. 

As  a  further  outgrowth  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Fraternity  may  be  mentioned  the  Masonic  Club  at 
Shanghai.  This  institution  dates  from  the  1st  of 
April,  1882,  has  its  quarters  in  the  Masonic  Build¬ 
ing  on  what  is  one  of  the  very  best  sites  in  the 
Model  Settlement,  and  has  always  filled  a  well- 
recognised  position  in  Shanghai  clubdom.  It  is 
not  likely  that  there  exist  many  cities  where 
Masonry  is  stronger,  in  proportion  to  its  Western 
population,  than  it  is  in  Shanghai. 
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MASTER  OF  HEAVEN,  ^  or  Heavenly 
Preceptor,  a  title  given  by  T‘ai  Wu  Ti  (N.  Wei 
dynasty,  a.d.  424)  to  K‘ou  ChYen-chih  Jg  fff  ^ 
head  of  the  Taoists.  In  a.d.  748  Hsuan  Tsung  of 
the  T'ang  dynasty  confirmed  the  hereditary  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  descendants  of  Ciiang  Tao-ling  ( q.v .) 
with  this  title,  which  they  bear  to-day.  In  the 
Ming  dynasty  the  title  was  taken  away  by  the  first 
emperor  as  being  disrespectful  to  heaven,  chin  jin 
HA-  Hero  being  substituted ;  but  the  higher  title 
is  persisted  in. 

Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions ,  tome 
ix,  p.  540. 


MATEER,  CALVIN  WILSON,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

a  missionary  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission 
who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  January,  1836, 
and  arrived  in  China  at  the  end  of  1863.  He 
became  a  thorough  master  of  the  mandarin  speech, 
and  his  Mandarin  Lessons  are  very  widely  used. 
His  life-work  was  education ;  he  founded  a  school 
at  Tengchow  fu,  Shantung,  and  developed  it  into 
a  very  successful  college,  which  in  conjunction  with 
the  schools  of  other  Missions  is  now  absorbed  in  the 
Shantung  Christian  University.  He  prepared  a 
good  many  very  popular  and  useful  text-books,  and 
was  himself  very  gifted  in  mathematical  and 
physical  science.  The  crowning  work  of  his 
strenuous,  life  was  Bible  translation.  It  has  been 
said  that  with  his  labours  in  teaching,  in  scientific 
and  Bible  translation,  and  in  study  of  mandarin 
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colloquial,  he  did  the  work  of  three  ordinary  men. 
He  died  in  Tsingtao,  September,  1908. 

Chinese  Recorder,  1908-9. 

MATS  and  MATTING. — Mats,  Hsi,  are 

made  from  rattan,  from  bamboo  ( Chu-lien  H)  and 
from  reeds.  The  most  durable  of  the  last  are  woven 
from  a  species  of  J uncus  near  Lientan,  Ningpo, 
and  are  in  pieces  6  ft.  long  by  4  ft.  wide. 

In  Sui-fu,  SsuclTuan,  Juncus  effusus  is  culti¬ 
vated  for  mat-weaving,  and  is  a  source  of  great 
profit  to  the  peasantry.  From  the  same  rush  lamp- 
wicks  are  made,  more  especially  in  the  Min  Valley, 
the  pith  being  used  for  the  purpose.  For  an  account 
of  this  industry  see  Hosie’s  Ssuch‘uan ,  p.  39. 
From  the  three-sided  rush,  Leperonia  mucroncita, 
mats  of  a  slightly  better  quality  are  made.  These 
rushes  are  also  used  as  string  in  SsuchTian. 

Matting,  Ti  hsi.  Arundo  mitis,  from 

which  matting  is  woven,  is  cultivated  in  the  low 
lands  in  all  the  south  of  Kuangtung,  but  the  people 
in  other  parts  of  China  use  other  grasses,  such  as 
Eriocaulon  quadrangulare ,  Scirpus  capsularis  or 
Cyperus  elatus.  The  Arundo  culms  are  sometimes 
five  feet  high,  but  the  matting  is  seldom  more  than 
four  feet  wide.  The  loom  used  about  Canton  is  an 
upright  framework,  with  a  cylinder  above  and 
below,  over  which  the  warp  of  hempen  threads  runs ; 
the  woof  is  plaited  on  without  a  shuttle,  an,d  the 
straw  dyed  before  weaving. 

The  thin  matting  used  for  sails  and  box  cover¬ 
ings  is  woven  from  Goix  lacryma.  A  coarse  whitish 
kind  of  matting  suitable  for  awning  and  floor  cover¬ 
ings  is  woven  in  the  northern  provinces  from  a  water 
grass  allied  to  the  Arundo ;  it  supplies  the  place  of 
felt  on  tileid  floors,  and  serves  many  useful  ends 
in  the  farmyard  and  shop. 

The  export  in  1916  amounted  to — Matting, 
Tls.  1,313,230  3  Mats,  Tls.  1,834,067. 

MA  TUAN-LIN  a  native  of  Shansi  in 

the  13th  century.  On  the  fall  of  the  Sung  dynasty 
he  retired  from  official  life  and  taught  in  his  native 
town.  He  is  famous  as  the  author  of  Wen  hsien 
Vung  Woo  ^  #  and  other  works.  See  Lei  Shu. 

MAUSOLEA,  IMPERIAL.  The  only  ex¬ 
amples  of  these  are  the  tombs  of  the  Ming  and 
CITing  dynasties,  earlier  ones  having  been  entirely 
destroyed  or  reduced  to  insignificance ;  even  of  the 
Ming  imperial  tombs  the  first  has  not  escaped  semi¬ 
ruin.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  see  in  the 
Ming  mausolea  the  plan  on  which  all  imperial  tombs 
have  been  built  for  two  thousand  years;  while  the' 
CITing  dynasty  simply  accepted  the  model  of  its 
predecessor. 

I.  The  Mausolea  ling,  .tombs),  of  the  Ming 
Dynasty.  These  are  at  Nanking,  where  T£ai  Tsu 
X  (Hijng  Wu),  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  is 


buried,  and  near  Peking,  where  thirteen  Emperors 
lie. 

The  tomb  of  Hung  Wu  is  outside  the  Ch/ao 
Yang  gate  of  Nanking,  and  is  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state.  Nanking  was  the  capital  of  the  Empire  while 
he  reigned. 

The  second  Emperor  of  the  dynasty,  Hui  Ti 
has  had  no  mausoleum  built  for  him,  since 
subsequent  rulers  have  not  regarded  him  as  lawful 
heir  when  he  took  the  throne. 

In  1406  CiVeng  Tsu  jfik  (Yung  Lo)  began  the 
removal  of  the  capital  to  Peking,  and  when  it  was 
completed  by  his  own  arrival  there  three  years  later, 
he  began  work  on  a  mausoleum  for  hi,s  already 
departed  consort  and  for  himself. 

The  Ming  tombs  are  in  CITang-ping  chow,  some 
thirty  miles  north-west  of  Peking.  There  are 
thirteen  graves ;  the  names  given  to  them,  with  the 
reign-titles  of  their  occupants,  and  the  dates  of 
burial  are  as  follows  : —  . 

1  ClTang  ling  ,  Yung  Lo  ^  |f|,  1425. 

2  Hsien  ling  jfft  {$$,  Hung  Hsi  ^  gB,  1425. 

3  Ching  ling  ;fp;  [5§,  Hsuan  Te  ^  fg,  1435. 

4  Yu  ling  i^j  Cheng  T£ung]E  and  TTen 

Shun  W  JiliL  1464. 

5  Mao  ling  Ch‘eng  Hua  1487  or 

1488. 

6  T£ai  ling  ^  [^,  Hung  Chih  gL'/fr,  1505. 

7  ETang  ling  {g§  Cheng  TEjLfg,  1521. 

8  Yung  ling  ^  !$§,  Chia  Ching  |g  #jf ,  1567. 

9  Chao  ling  !^,  Lung  ChTng  m  gg,  1572. 

10  Ting  ling  US  ,  Wan  Li  H  Jgj,  1620. 

11  CITing  ling  T£ai  ChGng  J|,  1621. 

12  Te  ling  l§,  TTen  Ch£i^6  1628. 

13  Ssu  ling  Ch£ung  Cheng  1644. 

There  were  sixteen  sovereigns  of  the  dynasty ; 

but  besides  Hung  Wu  who  has  his  tomb  at  Nanking, 
and  the  second  ruler  Hui  Ti  or  Chien  Wen  Jjl 
who  was  not  considered  as  a  lawful  ruler  by  his 
successors,  there  is  Tai  Tsung  Km,  who,  with 
the  reign-title  Ching  T£ai  reigned  from  1450 

to  1457  in  place  of  his  brother  while  the  latter  was 
a  prisoner  with  the  Tartars ;  these  three  are  not  in 
the  Thirteen  Tombs. 

It  is  not  known  why  the  above  names  were 
chosen  for  the  mausolea,  but  it  is  probable  they  were 
used  as  being  found  in  history  as  names  of  ancient  , 
tombs ;  some  of  the  tombs  from  which  the  names 
may  have  been  borrowed  are  given  on  p.  1192  of 
De  Groot’s  work  referred  to  below;  his  description 
of  the  Ming  tombs  is  very  detailed. 

II.  Mausolea  of  Manchu  rulers .  There  are 
four  of  these  in  Manchuria  and  two,  or  rather  two 
groups,  in  the  province  of  Chihli.  Those  in  Man¬ 
churia  are  : — 

1.  Yung  ling  ^  This  is  situated  190  li 
S.E.  of  Mukden,  near  Hsing-ching  $|js£,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Manchuria.  In  it  there  repose,  according 
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to  Deveria  and  Cordier,  the  bodies  of  Tse  Wang 
and  Ching  Wang,  the  two  remotest  ancestors  of  the 
family ;  and  according  to  De  Groot  and  Chavannes 
(v.  inf.),  the  next  two  rulers,  Ch‘ang  Wang  and 
Fu  Wang  are  there  also. 

2.  Tung  Ching  ling  ^  ^  120  li  S.E.  of 

Muk/den.  The  bodies  of  CiPang  Wang  and  Fu 
Wang  are  here  according  to  Cordier  and  Deveria; 
but  this  is  incorrect ;  the  royal  remains  were 
transferred  to  Yung  ling  in  1658. 

3.  Fu  ling  jjisim  is  20  li  N.E.  of  Mukden,  and 
T‘ai  Tsu,  (Nurhachu),  the  builder  of  the  mausolea, 
reposes  there. 

4.  Chao  ling  {jg  |Sfg,  10  li  N.W.  of  Mukden,  is 
the  tomb  of  T‘ai  Tsung. 

The  three  mausolea,  excluding  the  now  empty 
Tung  Ching  ling,  are  called  San  Ling  3  1  they 

are  built  in  the  Ming  style  of  architecture,  though 
on  a  more  modest  scale  than  the  Ming  tombs.  This 
shews  how.  early  and  how  readily  the  Manchus 
adopted  the  Chinese  civilization. 

Thus  the  first  six  chiefs  of  the  clan  and  the  first 
two  Emperors  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  are  in  the 
San  Ling  or  ‘Three  Tombs’  in  Manchuria.  From 
the  next  Emperor  Shun  Chih  )|[j(  hu  onwards,  the 
Manchu  rulers  were  all  buried  in  Chihli  province. 

Their  tombs  are  in  two  groups,  the  Eastern 
Tombs  )f[  Tung  ling ,  and  the  Western  Tombs 
a  m  Hsi  ling . 

The  Eastern  Tombs  are  about  80  miles  to  the 

east  of  Peking,  in  Tsun-hua  chou  jjfl  ;  and  the 

Great  Wall  makes  the  northern  boundarv  of  the 
*  v 

cemetery. 

The  names  of  the  mausolea  in  this  group  are 
given  below,  with  the  reign-titles  of  the  Emperors 
buried  in  each  and  the  year  of  burial. 

1.  Hsiao  ling  gp,  Shun  Chih,  first  emperor  1663. 

2.  Ching  ling  K‘ang  Hsi,  second  ,,  1723. 

3.  Yu  ling  ChTen  Lung,  fourth  ,,  1799. 

4.  Ting  ling  !^,  Hsien  Feng,  seventh  ,,  1865. 

5.  Hui  ling  T‘ung  Chih,  eighth  ,,  ? 

There  are  three  other  -tombs  containing  the 
remains  of  the  empresses.  As  it  is  a  rigid  rule  that 
the  tomb  of  an  emperor  may  not  be  re-opened,  the 
empresses  have  all  to  lie  alone,  or  with  other 
empresses. 

The  Western  Tombs  are  about  as  far  from 
Peking  as  the  Eastern,  but  south-west  of  the  capital. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  mausolea  in 
this  group,  with  the  reign-titles  and  dates  of 
sepulture. 

1.  T‘ai  ling  tHIisg,  Yung  Cheng,  third  emperor  1737. 

2.  Ch‘ang  ling  J|  g|,  Chia  ChTng,  fifth  ,,  1821. 

3.  Mu  ling  Hit,  Tao  Kuang,  sixth  ,,  1852. 

There  are  two  tombs  of  empresses  here  besides. 
The  reason  for  the  making  of  the  Western 
tombs  was  that  the  most  eminent  geomancers 
reported  to  Shih  Tsung  (Yung  Cheng)  against  the 


suitability  of  any  available  ground  in  the  Eastern 
Tombs ;  this  however  does  not  seem  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  several  later  emperors  being  buried  there. 

De  Groot  :  The  Religious  System  of  China , 
vol.  iii,  p.  1177,  1282 ;  Cordier  :  Histoire  des 
Relations  de  Chine ,  etc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  17,  note; 
Deveria:  T‘oung  Rao,  vol.  iii;  Imbault-IPuart  i 
ibid.,  vol.  iv ;  Fonssageive  :  Si-Ling,  (Annales  du 
Musee  Guimet,  1907). 

De  Groot  gives  very  full  accounts  of  the 
Mausolea,  drawn  from  the  Chinese  records. 

•  •  • 

[In  response  to  an  enquiry  as  to  some  difficulties 
in  the  above  account  Prof.  Edouard  Chavannes 
kindly  sent  a  “Note,”  which  the  compiler  ha-s  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French,  and  is  glad  to  print  in  its 
entirety  below]. 

«  *  0 

Note  on  the  sepultures  of  the  first  Emperors  of 
the  Ch‘ing  Dynasty  in  Manchuria. 

There  are  actually  in  the  province  of  Shengking 
j^f  three  imperial  sepultures  H  5  they  are  enu¬ 
merated  below  in  inverse  order  to  that  of  the 
succession  of  the  persons  there  interred. 

1.  The  Chao  ling  ng  j[^,  commonly  called  the 

Pei  ling  because  it  is  ten  li  to  the  north-east 

of  Mukden ;  the  grave  is  called  the  Lung  yeh  shan 
(Sglllljj-  The  emperor  T‘ai  Tsung  Wen  Huang-ti 

^  gC  ^  *iff  who  reigned  from  1627  to  1643  is 
buried  there.  There  are  several  photographs  of  this 
tomb  in  M.  Gisbert  Combaz’  book  entitled  Sepul¬ 
tures  imperiales  de  la  Chine,  fig.  16-33  and  pi.  vii 
and  viii,  and  also  in  Chavannes’  Mission  Archeolo- 
gique  dans  la  Chine  septentrionale,  figs.  781-789. 

2.  The  Fu  ling  jpg  which  is  twenty  li  to  the 

east  of  Mukden  and  which,  for  that  reason,  is  often 
designated  the  Tung  ling  is  built  on  a  fairly 

steep  slope  of  the  T‘ien  chu  shan  5^  J]J.  It  is 
the  burial-place  of  T‘ai  Tsu  Kao  Huang-ti  -fc 

who  was  born  in  1559  and  reigned  from 
1616  to  1628.  The  photographs  of  this  grave  which 
M.  Combaz  has  published  [op.  cit.  pi.  ix  and 
figs.  34-37)  were  given  him,  like  the  preceding  ones, 
by  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finances,  and  were  taken 
by  agents  of  the  trans-Manchurian  Railway. 

3.  The  Yung  ling  the  mound  of  which 

is  called  the  Ch‘i  yiin  shan  5$  ill ,  is  250  li  to  the 
east  of  Mukden,  and  ten  li  north-east  of  Hsing  ching 
JHjj^  .  This  Mausoleum  was  originally  that  of  the 
two  Manchu  chiefs  who  in  1648  were  retrospectively 
introduced  into  the  line  of  Emperors  under  the 
names  Chao  Tsu  Yuan  Huang-ti  ®  Hi  ^  and 
Hsing  Tsu  Chih  Huang-ti  $1  jflBL  #  >  hefon*  the 
edict  of  1648,  these  two  ancestors  of  the  dynasty 
were  known  under  the  titles  of  Prince  Tse 

and  Prince  ChTng  J|  ££.  The  Prince  Tse  (he. 
Chao  Tsu)  must  have  lived  towards  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  1658,  were  reunited  in 
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the  Yung  ling  the  remains  of  the  two  successors  of 
Chao  Tsu  and  Using  Tsu,  namely,  Prince  Ch‘ang 
H  35  and  Prince  Fu  jjjg  whom  the  edict  of  1648 
had  named  retrospectively  Ching  Tsu  I  Huang-ti 
^  'rj'7  and  Hsien  Tsu  Hsiian  Huang-ti  m 
iK  J|t  ifr-  Previously  to  1658,  these  two  ancestors  of 
the  dynasty  were  buried  at  Tung  Ching  which 

was  eight  li  north-east  of  the  city  of  Liaoyang  chou 
(i|  j'H  and  east  of  T‘ai  Tzu  ho  ^  ;  Liaoyang 

is  itself  120  li  south  of  Mukden.  After  1658  there 
was  no  further  case  of  imperial  sepulture  at  Tung 
ching  and  what  was  called  ‘Tung  ching  ling’  ceased 
to  exist. 

I  visited  the  Chao  ling  (or  Pei  ling)  on  April 
16,  1902  5  on  April  23,  I  was  at  Fu  ling  (or  Tung 
ling)  ;  on  April  25,  I  visited  the  Yung  ling ;  this 
last  tomb  is  particularly  interesting;  in  the  first 
court  are  arranged  four  pavilions  sheltering  steles 
dedicated  respectively  to  Chao  Tsu,  Hsing  Tsu, 
Ching  Tsu  and  Hsien  Tsu;  each  stele  is  inscribed 
in  Mongol,  in  Manchu  and  in  Chinese ;  the  Chinese 
text  is  reproduced  in  the  Shengking  T‘ung  Chih 
iff  jE  r^\ ,  c.  iii,  p.  la — 3a.  Behind  this  court 
opens  another,  which  encloses  the  funeral  temple 
called  the  CITi  Yiin  Tien  ^  Ht  (cf.  Mission 
Archeologique ,  etc.,  fig.  290)  ;  behind  the  building 
one  reaches  by  a  small  stairway  an  enclosure  in 
which  are  five  tortoises1,  each  surmounted  by  a  stall, 
the  top  of  which  is  surrounded  with  red  and  white 
Korean  paper  (cf.  Missions  Archeologique,  etc., 
figs.  291,  292) ;  the  staff  is  almost  the  height  of  a 
man.  This  tomb  is  especially  interesting  because 
it  is  the  only  example  which  has  preserved  for  us 
the  memory  of  what  Manchu  tombs  were  like  prior 
to  all  Chinese  influence. 

Who  are  the  persons  buried  under  the  five 
tortoises?  Two  among  them  are  certainly  Chao  Tsu 
and  Hsing  Tsu,  who  have  been  interred  each  with 
his  wife ;  as  to  Ching  Tsu  and  Hsien  Tsu,  tradition 
states  that  they  were  brought  together  under  a 
single  mound  (cf.  Ta  Ch‘i?ig  I  Tlung  Chih  In 
—  ,  lithographed  ed.  c.  36,  p.  2a) ;  what  are  the 

two  remaining  tortoises)?  They  are  probably  the 
tombs  of  two  Manchu  nobles,  whose  names,  with 
variants,  are  indicated  to  us  in  the  Shengking  T‘ung 
Chih  (c.  28,  p.  62,  63a  :  £  M  H  M  £  i§  &  g  # 

&  «  £  ;  «  -Sr  m  R  fi  t®  #  R  it  s$  *  £  & 

Jy  )  ;  and  in  the  Ta  Ch‘ing  I  T‘ung  Chih  (c.  36, 
p  4a  :  £  n  3#  SR  £  19  Si  E  IB  ®  *  &  I®  £ ; 

DSBsa  m®  %&•£&&&& #). 

[Ed.  C.] 

MAY,  FRANCIS  HENRY,  Sir,  was  born  at 
Dublin  in  1860.  Fie  was  appointed  to  a  Hongkong 
Cadetship  in  1881,  and  filled  many  offices  in  the 
Colony  from  that  date  till  1910.  He  was  then 
appointed  Governor  of  Fiji,  and  High  Commisisioner 
of  the  Western  Pacific.  In  1912,  he  became 


Governor  of  Hongkong,  which  post  he  holds  still  in 
1917.  He  was  made  K.C.M.G.  in  1909. 

He  has  published  A  Guide  to  Cantonese 
Colloquial;  Yachting  in  Hongkong. 

MAYA,  or  MAH  AMAYA,  the  mother  of 
Gautama.  The  Hinayana  scriptures  speak  of  her 
as  a  human  mother  of  a  human  son,  and  the  virgin 
birth  of  Buddha  is  not  canonical.  But  she  has 
always  been  held  in  reverence,  and  in  many 
Mahayana  sutras  she  holds  a  high  place  among 
celestial  beings,  and  she  is  called  the  eternal  mother 
of  all  the  Buddhas.  Chun-tT  if!  ,  whose  image 
(usually  with  eighteen  arms  and  sometimes  a  third 
eye)  is  often  seen  in  Buddhist  temples,  may  perhaps 
be  the  deified  Maya.  The  Chinese  call  Chun-tT 
by  the  names  Sheng  mu  Sg  fi].- ,  holy  mother,  and 
Fo  mu  pj i  -Q:,  .Buddha’s  mother. 

Johnston  :  Buddhist  China ,  p.  277. 

MAYERS,  WILUAM  FREDERICK,  was 

born  in  1839  at  Hobart,  Tasmania,  where  his  father 
was  chaplain  and  private  secretary  to  the  Governor, 
Sir  John  Franklin.  In  1842,  the  family  returned 
to  England  and  Mayers  was  educated  at  Woolwich 
and  Liverpool.  He  spent  a  year  in  America  in 
journalistic  work  and  then  came  to  China  as  student- 
interpreter  in  1860,  and  died  in  March,  1878  in 
Shanghai,  when  on  his  way  from  Peking  to  England 
on  leave  of  absence.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  Chinese  Secretary  to  the  British  Legation. 

During  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebellion  he  had  been 
intimately  associated  with  General  Gordon  in  the 
operations  at  and  near  Soochow. 

Some  of  his  works  have  been  of  the  greatest 
usefulness  ;  they  are  Chinese  Reader's  Manual ,  1874  ; 
The  Chinese  Government,  1877 ;  Maize  in  China 
(Notes  and  Queries  on  China  and  Japan,  1867)  ; 
Tobacco  in  China  (ibid.,  1867)  ;  Henna  ( Law sonia 
inermis )  in  China  (ibid.,  1868) ;  Introduction  of 
Cotton  into  China  (ibid.,  1868) ;  Utarnpa  Flower 
(ibid.,  1869). 

M AZARIN  BLUE,  a  porcelain  glaze  intro¬ 
duced  late  in  the  K‘ang  FIsi  period. 

McCARTEE,  DIVIE  BETHUNE,  a  medical 
missionary  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Boarjd. 
Fie  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  January  13,  1820. 
In  June,  1844,  he  reached  Ningpo,  and  appears  to 
have  spent  most  of  his  life  there,  returning  to 
America  in  1883.  He  wrote  several  paper©  on 
Natural  History  subjects  as  follows: — On  some : 
Wild  Silkworms  and  the  Trees,  etc.,  (Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  iii);  The  Tallow  Tree,  and  The 
Chinese  Pine,  (Notes  and  Queries  on  China  and 
Japan,  1868).  The  Chinese  works  he  published  are 
named  in  the  Memorials ;  they  number  thirty-three. 

Wylie  :  Memorials  of  Protestant  Missionaries ; 
Bretschneider  :  History  of  European  Botanical 
Discoveries. 
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McCLARY, — ,  captain  of  a  country  ship  from 
Bengal  who  in  1781  stopped  a  sloop  going  to  Manila, 
thinking  she  was  from  Spain,  with  which  country 
we  were  then  at  war.  Landing  at  Macao,  he  told 
the  Portuguese  the  vessel  was  being  brought  into 
port  for  examination.  The  Portuguese  imprisoned 
him  till  he  sent  his  mate  to  release  the  prize,  which, 
however,  wTas  wrecked  before  release.  McClary 
was  then  kept  in  prison  two  months1  longer  till  he 
paid  $70,000,  the  value  of  the  ship,  into  their  hands. 
Later,  while  he  lay  alongside  a  Dutch  ship  at 
Whampoa,  news  came  of  war  between  England  and 
Holland,  and  he  seized  the  Dutch  vessel  as  a  prize 
of  war.  The  Chinese  protested,  and  on  his  drop¬ 
ping  down  the  river  opposed  his  .passage.  A  com¬ 
promise  was  made  :  the  Chinese  boarded  the  ship 
with  shouts  of  triumph,  whilst  McClary  was 
allowed  to  appropriate  a  quantity  of  gold  and  pearls 
among  the  cargo,  belonging  to  Armenian  merchants. 
Thus  the  Chinese  saved  their  face  and  McClary 
made  good  profit. 

The  East  India  Company  had  no  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  disgraceful  doings  of  Englishmen,  yet  was 
blamed  for  all  the  foreigners’  misdeeds. 

Eames  :  The  English  in  China ;  Davis  :  China 
and  the  Chinese;  Atjber  :  China. 

McC  LATCH  IE,  THOMAS,  Canon,  one  of  the 

first  missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
who  arrived  in  Shanghai  in  1845,  and  got  a  house 
in  the  city.  He  worked  there  with  some  intervals 
till  his  retirement  in  1882.  He  was  Canon  of  St. 
John’s  Cathedral,  Hongkong  and  later  of  Holy 
Trinity  Cathedral,  Shanghai.  He  wrote  a  book 
entitled  Chinese  Cosmogony  which  has  not  com¬ 
mended  itself  to  sinologues  in  general,  but  he  is 
considered  by  Balfour  to  have  made  out  a  very 
strong  case  from  the  study  of  comparative  mythology 
to  prove  that  the  whole  system  of  Chinese  Heaven- 
and-Earth  worship  is  based  on  ancient  obscene 
theories  of  incestuous  intercourse  between  the  two. 

He  also  left  an  unpublished  translation  of  the 
Li  Chi  or  Book  of  Rites.  He  died'"  in  England, 
June  4,  1885. 

MEDHURST,  WALTER  HENRY,  an  early 
missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  He 
was  born  in  London,  1796.  He  joined  Morrison 
and  Milne  in  1817,  acting  as  superintendent  of  the 
printing  work  in  Malacca,  whence  he  removed  to 
Penang  and  later  to  Batavia,  travelling  a  great  deal, 
and  in  1835  reaching  Shanghai  for  the  first  time. 
When  the  Treaty  Ports  were  opened  he  settled  in 
Shanghai,  1843,  and  set  up  the  first  printing  press. 
Two  years  later  the  present  premises  of  the  Society 
in  Shanghai  were  occupied,  in  Shantung  Road,  at 
that  time  far  in  the  country.  Pie  was  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  Delegates’  version  of  the  New 
Testament.  His  works  include  59  Chinese,  6  Malay 


and  27  English  books.  He  went  home  on  furlough 
in  a  very  weak  state  and  died  two  days  after  reach- 
ing  England,  1857. 

MEDHURST,  WALTER  HENRY,  son  of 

Dr.  Medhurst  the  missionary,  was  born  in  1823 
and,  when  sixteen  years  old,  accompanied  his  father 
to  China,  arriving  in  1839,  and  within  two  years  was 
employed  by  Captain  Elliot  in  the  Chinese  secre¬ 
tary’s  office.  He  was  later  attached  to  Sir  H. 
Pottinger’s  suite,  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
Amoy  and  Chusan,  and  was  left  as  interpreter  at 
Chusan.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  Interpreter  to 
the  Consulate  at  Shanghai,  and  in  1848  became 
Acting-Consul  at  Amoy.  He  then  went  to  Hong¬ 
kong  as  Chinese  Interpreter  to  the  Superintendency 
of  Trade,  and  was  made  Consul  at  Foochow  in  1854. 

'  9 

He  acted  as  Consul  at  Shanghai  in  1860,  was 
appointed  to  Hankow  in  1865,  again  in  1868  officiated 
at  Shanghai,  at  which  time  he  had  to,  settle  the 
Yangchow  missionary  difficulties,  and  in  1870  was 
appointed  jiermanently  as  Shanghai  Consul.  He 
retired  from  the  service  in  December,  1876. 

He  wrote  The  Foreigner  in  Far  Cathay. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION.  Christian  Missions 
could  not  work  long  in  China  without  feeling  the 
need  to  do  medical  work,  and  such  work  could  not 
be  done  without  native  assistants.  Many  missions 
therefore  for  many  years  have  trained  and  taught 
students  in  medicine ;  but  such  training  was  never 
till  recent  years  up  to  the  Western  standard.  This 
arose  partly  from  the  lack  of  sufficient  equipment 
and  teaching  staff ;  partly  from  the  pressing  need 
which  made  even  incomplete  training  very  useful. 

The  Missions,  however,  did  the  pioneer  work,  and 
in  recent  years  they  are  also  attempting  to  provide 
complete  medical  education  such  as  is  given  in  the 
West ;  while  the  Government  has  also  been  awakened 
to  the  need,  and  both  Central  and  Provincial  autho¬ 
rities  have  established  Medical  Schools  of  various 
standards,  the  instructors  being  almost  all  Chinese. 

At  the  end  of  1916  the  number  of  Medical 
Colleges  in  China  was  26,  of  which  13  were 
missionary  institutions.  The  students  numbered 
.1,940,  including  129  women,  half  being  in  missionary 
Colleges.  A  full  list  of  the  Institutions  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  Merrins’  paper.  See  Medical  Educa¬ 
tion  Scheme;  Mediccd  Missions. 

Merrins  :  Educational  Directory  of  China ,  1917. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION  SCHEME,  To  prove 
the  feasibility  of  educating  and  passing  native 
surgeons  in  their  own  country  in  similar  manner 
and  up  to  the  average  standard  required  for  medical 
qualifications  in  western  lands.’  This  first  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  complete  medical  education  of  Chinese 
was  due  to  W.  Wyileham  Myers,  M.B.,  Hon. 
Surgeon  of  the  David  Manson  Memorial  Hospital 
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at  Takow  in  Formosa,  (now  of  H.B.M.  Consular 
Service).  Three  students  took  full  courses  and 
recei\  ed  diplomas  in  1888,  after  thorough  examina¬ 
tions  by  Examining  Boards  in  Hongkong  and  Shang¬ 
hai,  the  Boards  being  composed  of  the  leading 
Meciical  men  of  different  nationalities  in  the  two 
places.  The  experiment  was  a  remarkable  success, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  press  notices 
of  the  time  ;  but  the  Government,  in  the  person  of 
Li  Hung-chang,  seems  to  have  confined  itself  to 
fair  promises  and  empty  praise  :  the  new  doctors 
had  to  find  employment  in  the  Straits  Settlements, 
where  the  Colonial  Government  recognized  their 
diplomas. 

k  w-  Wykeham  Myers  :  Report  to  Subscribers , 
etc.,  Shanghai,  1889. 

MEDICAL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  IN 

China,  The,  the  first  Society  of  the  kind  in 
existence,  was  organized  in  Canton  in  1838,  at  a 
meeting  called  by  Dr.  Peter  Parker  and  Rev. 
E  C.  Bridgman,  both  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  and  Dr. 
T.  R.  Colledge,  a  surgeon  of  the  E.  I.  Co.  Dr. 
Parker  had  founded  in  1835  an  Opthalmic  Hospital 
in  Canton,  and  the  M.M.  Society  was  formed  to 
develop  and  finance  this. 

Dr.  Parker  presided  over  the  hospital  for 
20  years,  and  was  followed  in  1855  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
Kerr  (A.P.M.)  who  held  the  position  for  forty-four 
years.  In  1856,  the  hospital  was  closed  because  of 
the  war  between  China  and  England,  and  it  was 
burned  down,  but  rebuilt  in  1858,  in  a  better 
position.  In  1870,  the  first  class  of  medical  students 
was  organized ;  the  translation  of  text  books  was 
begun;  and  in  1879,  two  women  joined  the  class, 
the  first  Chinese  lady  physicians  to  practise  Western 
medicine.  In  1866,  the  Hospital  was  rebuilt  where 
it  now  stands. 

Though  the  work  began  under  the  auspices  of 
the  A.B.C.F.M.,  the  A.P.M.  took  charge  of  it  in 
1854,  and  it  is  now  undenominational.  In  December, 
1916,  a  plan  for  the  re-organization  of  the  old 
Medical  Missionary  Society  in  China  under  the  name 
of  the  Canton  Medical  Missionary  Union  was 
brought  forward ;  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
realised.  In  1916,  there  were  three  foreign  physi¬ 
cians  working  at  the  Hospital,  two  of  whom  re¬ 
presented  the  Canton  Christian  College  ( q.v .)  which 
is  expected  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  new 
organization. 

In  addition  to  the  Canton  Hospital,  the  Society 
in  its  early  days  established  four  others,  viz.  at 
Hongkong,  (Dr.  Hobson)  ;  at  Amoy,  (Dr. 
Hepburn);  at  Ningpo,  (Dr.  Macgowan)  ;  and  at 
Shanghai,  (Dr.  Lockhart)  ;  which  afterwards  passed 
under  the  control  of  the  several  Missions  who  now 
work  them. 
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MEDICAL  MISSIONS.  It  has  been  found 
impossible  to  obtain  up-to-date  and  complete  accounts 
and  statistics  of  Roman  Catholic  Medical  Mission 
Work,  which  is,  however,  much  more  important  than 
is  generally  known.  This  article  deals  only  with 
Protestant  activities. 

In  1805  the  senior  surgeon  of  the  E.  I.  Co.  at 
Canton,  Dr.  Alexander  Pearson,  introduced  vacci¬ 
nation  into  China,  and  Sir  George  Staunton 
translated  into  Chinese  a  treatise  on  the  subject 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Pearson,  who  also 
taught  several  Chinese  the  art.  The  chief  of  these 
was  Hequa,  who  rose  to  great  distinction  in 
consequence.  He  vaccinated  over  a  million  persons 
in  thirty  years  and  handed  his  skill  down  to  his 
son ;  other  Chinese  establishments  for  vaccination 
arising  from  his  efforts.  Dr.  Livingstone,  another 
surgeon  of  the  E.  I.  Co.  opened  a  dispensary  for 
poor  Chinese  at  Macao  in  1820,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Morrison.  Native  doctors  did  the  work  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  foreigners  who  also 
studied  native  therapeutics.  Dr.  Gutzlaff  in  his 
journeys  up  and  down  the  China  Coast  practised 
medicine  among  the  Chinese  with  considerable 
success.  Dr.  T.  R.  Colledge  of  the  E.  I.  Co. 
opened  a  voluntary  work  in  Macao  in  1827  for  poor 
Chinese,  principally  for  those  with  diseases  of  the 
eyes.  A  small  infirmary  (40  patients)  was  founded 
in  1828,  with  the  help  of  Colledge’ s  friends.  In 
five  years  there  were  4,000  patients ;  the  rich  hong 
merchants  subscribed  as  did  the  E.  I.  Co.  itself, 
with  many  of  its  employes,  and  others.  This  was 
the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  China.  In  1828, 
Dr.  Colledge  also  opened  a  dispensary  in  Canton, 
for  foreigners  and  natives,  with  the  co-operation 
of  two  other  physicians,  Dr.  J.  H.  Bradford  and 
Cox.  Dr.  Colledge  wrote  in  1836  an  article 
Suggestions  with  regard  to  Employing  Medical 
Practitioners  as  Missionaries  to  China,  (China 
Repository  :  Yol.  ix,  p.  386),  in  which  he  “rejoices 
that  the  same  ideas  had  suggested  themselves  to 
the  pious  and  benevolent  in  the  U.  S.  A.  as  appears 
from  the  fact  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker  having- 
qualified  himself  both  as  a  physician  and  minister 
of  the  gospel.” 

The  history  of  Medical  Missions  really  begins 
with  Dr.  Peter  Parker  (q.v.)  who  opened  a 
hospital  for  the  Chinese  in  Singapore  in  1834, 
which  was  removed  to  Canton  in  the  following  year. 
In  1838  he,  with  his  colleague  in  the  A.B.C.F.M., 
Rev.  E.  C.  Bridgman,  and  Dr.  Colledge,  had 
formed  the  “Canton  Medical  Missionary  Society” 
(q.vP.  The  first  English  Medical  Missionary  was 
Dr.  William  Lockhart  (q.v.)  of  the  L.M.S.  who 
landed  at  Canton  in  1838.  In  1839,  he  took  charge 
of  the  Macao  hospital,  opened  by  Dr.  P.  Parker 
in  1838,  and  after  one  or  two  removals  arrived  at 
Shanghai  in  1843,  and  opened  the  Shantung  .Road 
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Hospital  there ;  and  in  1861  another  at  Peking.  In 
1839  Dr.  Benjamin  Hobson  of  the  L.M.S.  arrived  at 
Canton.  He  took  over  the  medical  work  at  Macao, 
but  afterwards  went  to  the  L.M.S.  Hospital  in 
Hongkong,  and  from  1857,  took  charge  of  the  one 
in  Shanghai. 

At  the  first  Missionary  Conference  held  at 
H  ongkong  in  1843,  fifteen  missionaries  were  present, 
of  whom  one  was  a  medical  man,  the  Dr.  B.  Hobson 
above-mentioned. 

In  1859,  a  book  called  China  Mission,  by  the 
Rev.  William  Dean,  published  in  New  York,  gave 
a  list  of  214  male  missionaries  working  under  24 
Societies  in  China.  Of  these  28  were  physicians, 
eleven  of  whom  were  also  clergymen. 

The  China  Medical  Missionary  Association 
(q.v.)  was  formed  in  1886,  and  in  March,  1887,  the 
first  number  of  the  China  Medical  Missionary 
Journal  was  issued.  No.  2  gave  a  list  of  more  than 
150  medical  missionaries  who  had  arrived  in  the 
years  1834-1886.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
retired  through  ill-health  and  other  causes.  Among 
some  of  the  best  known  early  names,  i.e.  arriving- 
before  1860,  in  the  list,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  are  : 

1.  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Boone,  M.D.  (afterwards 
Bishop),  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission, 

1837— 1864. 

2.  Rev.  Dyer  Ball,  M.D.,  A.B.C.F.M., 

1838— 1866. 

3.  D.  B.  McCarter,  M.D.,  of  the  A.P.M., 
who  opened  Ningpo  to  foreign  missions  by 
establishing  a  dispensary  in  a  Taoist  temple 
(1844—1884). 

4.  Rev.  A.  P.  Happer,  M.D.,  of  the  same 
mission,  arrived  in  1844  at  Macao  and  removed  to 
Canton  in  1847.  He  was  for  many  years  Vice- 
President  of  the  Medical  Missionary  Society  in 
China  and  returned  to  U.S.A.  in  1884. 

5.  Rev.  T.  T.  Devan,  M.D.,  of  A.B.C.F.M. 

He  worked  in  Llongkong  and  Canton,  and  published 
a  small  but  useful  volume  of  anatomical  and  other 
terms  in  Cantonese  and  English,  which  was  revised 
and  enlarged  in  1861.  (1844 — 1847). 

6.  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Lobscheid,  Rhenish  Mission. 
He  was  located  first  at  Hongkong  and  then  at 
Canton,  and  published  several  useful  medical 
treatises,  etc.,  including  the  reprint  of  De van’s 
book  of  terms. 

7.  Rev.  James  Hudson  Taylor,  M.D., 
founder  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  (1854—1905). 

8.  Rev.  John  G.  Kerr,  of  the  A.P.M.,  who 
had  charge  of  the  Canton  Hospital  for  44  years. 
He  founded  the  Refuge  for  the  Insane  known  by 
his  name,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  China. 

9.  Rev.  Heinrich  Gocking,  M.D.,  first 
medical  missionary  of  the  Berlin  Mission, 
(1855—1864). 


10.  Rev.  R.  H.  Graves,  M.D.,  D.D.,  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A.,  worked  at 
Canton  and  neighbourhood,  (1856 — 1911). 

11.  Wong  Fun,  L.R.C.S.,  of  the  L.M.S., 
studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  the  first 
Chinese  to  receive  a  Western  medical  diploma.  He 
was  at  one  time  in  charge  of  the  Canton  Hospital. 
He  died  in  1878. 

The  first  lady  missionary  doctor  to  China  was 
Dr.  Coombs  of  the  M.E.M.,  who  reached  Peking  in 
1873,  but  retired  in  1877. 

The  actual  number  of  medical  missionaries  in 
China  in  1887  was  over  80,  including  fifteen  lady 
physicians.  Of  the  total  about  35  were  British, 
and  the  rest  American,  the  A.P.M.  having  the 
largest  number  of  any  mission. 

In  1900,  before  the  Boxer  movement,  there 
were  at  least  100  missionary  hospitals  and 
dispensaries.  Twenty-two  were  destroyed  by  the 
Boxers,  and  four  (all  in  Shantung)  were  looted. 
Four  medical  missionaries  were  murdered,  while 
nine  took  temjjorary  work  with  the  Allies. 

In  1902,  106  doctors  were  reported. 

Medical  Training  of  Chinese.  This  began  in 
Canton,  between  1835 — 1840.  Busy  missionary 
doctors,  wherever  situated,  found  themsel\es  at 
once  obliged  to  rely  greatly  on  native  assistants, 
and  nearly  everyone  did  some  training  of  such,  more 
or  less,  as  circumstances  dictated.  One  noteworthy 
effort  was  made  in  Tientsin  by  Dr.  J.  C,  Mackenzie 
of  the  L.M.S.  Li  Hung-chang  had  built  a  hospital 
on  the  mission  compound,  in  gratitude  for  the  life 
of  Lady  Li  having  been  saved  by  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
and  in  1879  a  medical  school  was  started  in  connexion 
with  this.  In  1881,  under  the  Viceroy’s  patronage 
a  special  class  of  (eight)  medical  students  was 
opened  to  provide  Western  trained  surgeons  for  the 
Chinese  Army  and  Navy.  These  men  were  taught 
in  English,  as  they  had  all  previously  been  sent 
abroad  by  the  Government,  which  had  suddenly 
recalled  them.  Six  graduated,  and  were  given  civil 
rank  of  the  9th  degree,  but  the  attempt  was  too  early 
to  be  successful.  The  doctors  were  wretchedly  paid, 
and  as  native  old-school  practitioners  were  more 
believed  in,  they  did  not  have  a  fair  trial. 

Missionary  Medical  Schools  were  for  many 
years  quite  small ;  as  late  as  1896  there  were  only 
five  places  in  all  China  (including  Hongkong  )  with 
more  than  ten  students.  After  the  Boxer  movement 
however  the  need  of  an  advance  was  felt,  and  in 
1901  considerable  discussion  arose  on  the  merits  of 
a  Central  Medical  College  versus  a  system  of 
Examinations,  and  also  on  Chinese  versus  English 
as;  the  medium  for  instruction.  Early  in  1913  a 
Medical  Missionary  Conference,  representing  all 
China,  voted  to  develop  the  Medical  Colleges  which 
had  already  been  established  at  strategic  points. 
With  the  coming  of  the  China  Medical  Commission 
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of  the  Rockfeller  Foundation  in  1915,  the  whole 
question  was  transformed  (see  China  Medical 
Board),  the  general  effects  being  greatly  to  raise 
the  standard  of  medical  education,  to  lessen  the 
number  of  teaching  centres,  and  to  close  up  such 
as  for  any  reason  could  not  hope  to  reach  the  new 
standard  set  by  the  wealthy  Rockfeller  Com¬ 
mission. 

For  the  seventy-odd  years  that  Protestant 
Medical  Missionaries  have  been  at  work,  they  have 
not  only  been  able  to  relieve  an  immense  amount  of 
physical  suffering,  but  to  offer  an  invaluable  apolo¬ 
getic  for  Christianity,  and  to  gain  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  evangelization.  They  have  trained  a 
great  number  of  helpers,  and  have  translated  a 
large  number  of  medical  works  into  Chinese ;  have 
gradually  opened  a  way  for  the  practice  of  Western 
medicine  in  China  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  and 
started  a  wide  movement  in  the  matter  of  Public 
Health  and  Hygiene,  which  is  greatly  strengthening 
the  hands  of  Western-trained  Chinese  physicians, 
and  while  opportunity  and  time  have  been  lacking 
for  scientific  discovery,  a  considerable  amount  of 
light  has  been  thrown  by  them  on  existing  problems. 

Medical  Missions  (Protestant)  statistics  for  year 


ending  December  31,  1915. 

Foreign  Physicians  (Men)  .  277 

,,  ,,  (Women)  ...  ...  106 

,,  Nurses  .  142 

Chinese  Physicians  .  119 

,,  Medical  Assistants .  509 

,,  Nurses  .  734 

Hospitals,  Buildings  .  330 

,,  No.  of  beds  .  13,455 

,,  In-patients  .  104,418 

Major  Operations  .  23,920 

Dispensaries,  Buildings  ...  223 

,,  Individuals  treated  ...1,535,841 

Itinerating  Circuits .  ...  90 

Total  of  individuals  treated . 3,065,514 

Medical  Schools  or  Classes  .  23 

,,  Students  (Men)  .  238 

,,  ,,  (Women)  .  67 

Schools  for  Nurses  .  36 

,,  Students  .  272 

Other  philanthropic  Institutions  -such  as 
leper  asylums,  opium  refuges,  schools 
for  the  blind  and  for  deaf  mutes, 

asylums  for  insane,  etc .  76 

do.  Inmates  .  2,545 


Chinese  contributions  .  $502,743.90 

MEDLAR.  See  Loquat. 

MEI  LING  PASS  H  ylum  range  pass,  some¬ 
times  called  Plum-tree  Pass ;  the  most  important  of 
the  passes  in  the  Plum  Range,  between  Kuangtung 
and  Kiangsi.  It  is  about  one  thousand  feet  high,  and 
is  broad  and  well-paved.  North  of  it  are  the  head 


waters  of  the  Kan  river,  the  chief  artery  of  Kiangsi, 
discharging  into  the  Po-yang  Lake;  south  of  it  are 
the  head  waters  of  the  North  River.  Thus  with  a 
portage  of  only  twenty-four  miles  over  the  Pass 
there  is  water  communication  between  Canton  and 
the  Yangtze  valley.  (See  Siang  River).  It  was  by 
this  route  that  Earl  Macartney  in  1793  and  Lord 
Amherst  in  1816  returned  to  Canton  from  Peking. 

MELON-SEEDS,  hua  tzu,  are  those  of 

the  ordinary  water-melon,  Citrullus \  vulgaris.  An 
accompaniment  of  all  Chinese  feasts,  these  seeds 
are  eaten  with  tea  after  being  salted  and  parched, 
the  shells  being  cracked  with  the  teeth  and  the 
kernels  extracted.  Materia  Medica  says  “The  melon 
grown  to  produce  these  seeds  is  of  a  special  variety, 
evidently  the  result  of  a  long  period  of  selective 
development.”  These  melons  are  produced  in  the 
plains  of  S.  Manchuria,  Chihli,  Shantung  and  the 
Yangtze  valley.  The  annual  shipments  average 
170,000  piculs,  valued  at  Hk.Tls.  one  and  a  quarter 
to  one  and  a  half  millions.  From  a  third  to  a 
quarter  of  this  is  sent  abroad,  mostly  to  Hongkong. 

MELTERS,  a  term  used  by  the  Chinese  for  the 
native  brokers  of  smuggled  opium. 

Eames  :  The  English  in  China ,  p.  243. 

MEMORIAL,  ARCH.  See  P‘ai  Fang. 

MEMORIALS  OF  PROTESTANT  MISSION- 

aries  to  the  Chinese,  a  work  from  which  a  good 
deal  of  information  has  been  drawn  for  these  pages. 
It  was  published  at  the  American  Mission  Press, 
Shanghai,  in  1867,  and,  since  missionaries  at  that 
time  were  comparatively  few,  the  particulars  given 
are  fairly  full,  information  being  recorded  as  to 
wives  and  children,  the  names  of  ships  in  which 
their  voyages  were  made,  etc.,  etc.  The  books 
published  by  each  missionary,  in  Chinese  and  in 
Western  languages,  are  given  under  each  biography. 
Though  Mr.  Alexander  Wylie,  through  modesty, 
never  allowed  his  name  on  the  title-page  it  is  known 
that  the  material  was  amassed  by  him. 

MENCIUS. — i  The  Man.  Mencius  is  the 
Latinized  form  of  ^  ^  the  “philosopher  M£ng” 
who  was  born  in  the  state  of  Tsou,  in  the  modern 
Shantung  in  b.c.  372,  about  a  century  after  the 
death  of  Confucius.  He  came  of  a  noble  family ; 
his  father  died  while  he  was  quite  young,  and  his 
mother  brought  him  up  so  carefully  that  her  name 
is  known  and  revered  for  it  all  over  China  to  the 
present  day.  Out  of  her  poverty  she  contrived  to 
send  her  boy  to  school,  and  he  eventually  became 
a  pupil  of  Confucius’  grandson,  K‘ung  Chi,  the 
author  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean.  Mencius  was 
a  teacher  by  profession  and  did  not  obtain  office 
till  he  was  about  forty-five,  when  he  served  under 
the  Prince  of  the  ^  ChT  State,  but  as  the  latter 
would  not  listen  to  his  precepts,  Mencius  gRve  up 
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his  position.  Like  his  Master  Confucius  he  then 
wandered  from  State  to  State,  but  with  the  same 
result.  Prince  Hui  of  Liang  was  more  pro¬ 

mising  than  the  other  rulers,  but  on  his  death  in 
b.c.  319  Mencius  had  to  leave  the  State.  Eight 
years  later,  he  finally  retired,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  teaching  his  disciples,  and  in  com¬ 
mitting  his  principles  to  writing.  He  died  b.c.  289. 
His  tomb  is  at  Tsou  hsien  |}j$  g|  in  Yen-chou  fu, 
Shantung.  He  has  numerous  descendants  to-day. 
In  1083  a.d.  he  was  made  Duke  of  Tsou  $||$  {g} 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Confucian  Temple  in 
1088,  where  he  is  one  of  the  “Four  Associates  (or 
Assessors)  of  the  Master,”  the  other  three  being 
Confucius’  grandson,  and  his  two  disciples,  Yen 
Hui,  and  Tseng  Tzu.  The  first  great  commentary 
on  his  works  was  made  by  Chao  Chi  £§  ^  (died 
a.d.  201)  who  gave  him  the  title  of  gg  ig  or  Second 
Holy  One,  a  title  he  still  retains.  His  personal 
name  like  that  of  Confucius,  must  not  be  uttered. 

ii  The  Booh.  The  works  of  Mencius  form  the 
fourth  of  the  Four  Boohs.  Ssu-ma  ChTen  p]  $§ 
speaks  of  seven  books  by  Mencius,  but  a  century 
later  eleven  books  w-ere  catalogued.  The  four  have 
since  been  lost  and  it  may  be  accepted  that  they 
.were  forgeries. 

Mencius  was  not  at  once  regarded  as  a  classic  : 
it  was  not  till  the  Sung  dynasty  that  Mencius  and 
the  Confucian  Analects  were  authoritatively  ranked 
together.  The  authorship  has  been  disputed,  some 
giving  the  work  to  the  philosopher  himself,  others 
asserting  it  was  composed  by  his  disciples.  There 
is  good  evidence  for  either  view.  Ssu-ma  ChTen 
states  that  Mencius  along  with  some  of  his  disciples 
composed  the  work. 

It  consists  of  the  Master’s  conversations  with 
his  disciples,  and  arguments  with  his  opponents,  all 
of  whom  are  considered  to  have  been  effectually 
defeated  by  him  (see  Yang  Tzu;  Mo  Tzu;  Kao 
Tzu,  etc.).  The  state  of  the  Empire  had  gone  from 
bad  to  worse  since  the  time  of  Confucius,  and 
Mencius  advocated  more  drastic  measures  than  his 
Master’s.  He  had  decided  learnings  towards  demo¬ 
cracy  and  his  defence  of  revolution  was  widely 
quoted  in  1911.  His  one  original  contribution  to 
Confucian  teaching  is  his  doctrine  of  human  nature, 
which  approaches  very  nearly  to  that  of  Bishop 
Butler  ;  but  his  influence  settled  the  question  as 
to  whether  Confucianism  or  some  other  of  the 
various  schools  then  existing  should  hold  the  field 
in  China.  His  theory  of  virtue  recalls  that  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Hutchinson. 

It  was  translated  into  French  by  Julien,  into 
English  by  Legge,  into  German  by  Wilhelm 
(1915),  etc. 

Giles  :  Biographical  Dictionary ;  Legge  : 
Classics;  Suzuki  :  History  of  Chinese  Philosophy ; 
Faber  :  The  Mind  of  Mencius. 


MENDOZA,  JUAN  GONZALEZ  DE,  an 

Augustinian  priest,  sent  on  an  embassy  from  Spain 
to  China,  via  the  Philippines,  in  consequence  of  the 
representations  of  the  Augustinians  there.  On  his 
return  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Lipari  for  his  services. 
The  mission  was  a  complete  failure ;  but  he  col¬ 
lected  the  narratives  of  Herrada  (de  Rada,  q.v.) 
and  others  and  thus  became  the  author  of  the 
earliest  detailed  account  of  China  that  was  ever 
published  in  the  English  language.  The  work  was 
written  in  Spanish,  and  published  in  Rome  in 
1585,  in  small  octavo,  with  the  title  Historia  de 
mas  notables,  ritos  y  costumbres  del  gran  reyno  de 
la  China,  etc.,  etc.  The  following  year  two  editions 
were  issued,  at  Madrid  and  at  Barcelona ;  an 
Italian  translation  was  published  at  Venice  in  1586 
and  English  and  French  versions  in  1588.  The 
English  translation  was  by  R.  Parke  and  was 
published  in  1588.  This  was  reprinted  in  the 
Hahluyt  Society's  series,  in  1853. 

This  work  was  the  first  book  printed  in  Europe 
which  contained  Chinese  characters.  They  are 
found  in  Chapter  xiii,  and  it  is  certainly  difficult, 
even  with  the  description,  to  recognise  them. 

Mendoza  died  about  1620. 

MENG  GHIA  LA  jgtjnfi],  the  Chinese  name 
for  Bengal. 

MENG  MAI  ^  1,  the  Chinese  name  for 
Bombay. 


MENG  TTEN  was  a  man  of  the  Ch‘i 

State  who  became  in  b.c. 221, the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  Shih  Huang  Ti’s  army,  and  in  b.c.  214  was  sent 
against  the  Hsiung  Nu.  He  built  the  Great  Wall, 
and  is  the  reported  inventor  of  the  pen  or  writing- 
brush,  still  in  use.  He  committed  suicide  in  b.c.  210 
on  the  death  of  his  master,  and  the  murder  of  the 
heir-apparent. 

Giles  :  Biographical  Dictionary , 


MENG  TSZ  0  g  f|,  a  treaty  port  in  South-east 
Yunnan  opened  by  the  Additional  Convention  io 
the  French  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  1886.  It  is  associated 
as  a  treaty  port  with  Manhao^  on  the  Red  River, 
two  days’  journey  away,  and  is  itself  about  7  days 
journey  from  the  frontier  of  Tonkin.  After  the 
suppression  of  opium  and  the  opening  of  the  railway 
to  Yunnan  fu  the  trade  of  Mengtsz  progressed; 
tin,  the  leading  staple,  has  increased  very  largely. 
Cotton  yarn  is  the  chief  import.  The  population 

is  11,000.  1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  5,382,230  5,571,488 

Net  Chinese  ,,  ...  •••  13,874 

Exports  .  9,809,128  ^  9^387^13 

Total  Iik.Tls.  ...  15,191,358  14,973,275 
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MENG  TZU.  See  Mencius. 

MENNGNITES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA, 

General  Conference  of. 

Headquarters  : — Goessell,  Kansas,  U.S.A. 

Works  in  Chihli,  at  the  two  centres  of  K‘ai  chou 
§3  j'l'l ,  and  Tung-ming  hsien  with  five 

foreign  workers  in  1917. 

MEN  (Z EL,  CHRISTIAN,  physician  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg.  He  was  born  at  Fiirsten- 
wald,  June  15,  1622,  and  died  at  Berlin  on  January 
17,  1701.  He  induced  the  Elector  to  call  P.  Couplet 
to  the  Court  that  the  doctor  might  learn  Chinese. 
The  result  was  not  very  important.  He  published 
a  small  Vocabulary,  of  no  value,  entitled  Sylloge 
Minutiarum  Lexici  Latino -sinico  -  char  ac  ter  is  ti  c.  i ,  etc. 
He  also  issued  a  Chronology  of  Chinese  Rulers, 
Kurtze  Chinesische  Chronologia  oder  Zeit-Register 
oiler  chinesischen  Kayser ,  etc.,  in  which  the  names 
of  the  emperors  are  for  the  first  time  given  in 
Chinese  characters. 

He  wTas  a  great  worker,  amongst  other  of  his 
labours  being  a  Clavis  sinica,  a  completed  work  in 
124  manuscript  tables  with  a  printed  title  and 
preface.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Berlin.  He  further  planned  a  Lexicon  sinicum. 
It  also  is  in  the  Berlin  Library  and  consists  of  nine 
bound  folio  volumes,  each  with  a  printed  title-page ; 
the  dictionary  is  a  mere  skeleton. 

Remusat  :  Melanges  Asiatigues,  vol,  ii,  p.  68; 
Cordieb,  :  Nouveaux  Melanges  Orientaux,  p.  415. 

MESNY,  WILLIAM,  was  born  in  Jersey,  1842, 
and  arrived  in  China  in  1860.  He  travelled  widely, 
did  good  work  for  the  Chinese  and  was  given  the 
rank  of  Brevet  Lieutenant-General,  besides  being 
honoured  with  Pa  t‘u  lu  distinction.  He  has 
published  Mesny's  Chinese  Miscellany . 

M  ESS  I A  H ,  B  U  D  D  H  I  ST.  See  Maitreya. 

METALS.  See  Mining;  Minerals. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS  hui,  a  Buddhist 

doctrine  though  earlier  in  origin  than  Buddhism. 
It  teaches  that  the  dead  are  re-incarnated  in  a 
form  dependent  on  the  past  life.  According  to  the 
Yen  Wang  Ching,  the  king  of  the  tenth  district 
of  Hades  has  the  duty  of  weighing  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  dead  and  appointing  a  new  birth 
for  them  accordingly,  whether  as  men  or  as  lower 
animals. 

Gautama  taught  that  this  weary  round  of 
renewed  suffering  might  be  escaped  by  the  extinction 
of  all  craving.  This  is  therefore  what  Buddhists 
aim  at  :  it  is  called  the  attainment  of  Nirvana. 

METEOROLOGY.  Meteorology  is  that  part 
of  the  Physical  Sciences  which  is  specially  concerned 
with  the  physical  phenomena  to  be  observed  in  the 


atmosphere.  The  study  is  at  first  one  of  simple 
observation,  and  it  was  no  more  for  a  long  time, 
even  in  Europe — well  into  the  19th  century.  To¬ 
wards  1830,  through  stricter  methods  and  more 
synthetic  theories  it  became  a  real  science  in  the 
making.  And  in  spite  of  real  progress  all  over  the 
world,  the  work  is  far  from  being  complete  :  there 
is  still  “much  to  be  done,”  as  M.  An  got  puts 
it  in  his  Treatise  on  Meteorology. 

China,  both  through  her  own  observers,  and 
through  the  help  of  the  foreigners  who  Lave  enjoyed 
her  hospitality,  has  followed  a  similar  path  in  the 
stages  of  her  progress  in  Meteorology,  and  it  seems 
only  fair  to  recognize  that,  if  not  in  quantity,  at 
least  in  quality  and  as  regards  the  wise  concentra¬ 
tion  of  her  energies,  she  has  let  herself  be  less  out¬ 
distanced  by  other  countries  than  in  most  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences. 

Meteorology  is  often  divided  into  two  parts  : 
in  Climatology  the  subjects  of  study  are  the  way  in 
which  the  various  meteorological  phenomena  are 
produced  at  each  place,  the  influence  of  geographical 
and  topographical  conditions,  the  relations  of  these 
phenomena  to  plant-development,  animal-life,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  community. 
Dynamical  Meteorology  seeks  especially  to  find  out 
the  general  laws  of  the  movements  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  the  mode  of  the  formation  and  of  the 
propagation  of  storms.  It  is  evident  that  these 
two  divisions  overlap.  But,  in  China  as  elsewhere, 
one  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  early  efforts 
were  concentrated  specially  on  the  first  phenomena 
mentioned  in  climatological  observations. 

I.  PvlETEOROLOGICAL  ATTAINMENTS 
OF  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

A. — CLIMATOLOGY. — China  is  a  country 
whose  most  numerous  class  of  inhabitants  seems 
indisputably  to  be  the  agricultural.  Her  long  line 
of  coast  and  vast  net- work  of  water-ways  makes 
her  class  of  skilful  navigators  also  of  importance. 

Add  to  this  double  circumstance  the  fact  that 
the  class  of  most  power,  the  literati,  had  for  a 
long  time  required  of  the  chroniclers  and  historians 
of  prefectures  and  sub-prefectures  monthly  reports 
on  the  daily  facts  touching  civil  life  :  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  old  records  spread  over  4,000  years  con¬ 
tain  many  data  concerning  the  physical  conditions 
of  this  country.  Putting  aside  those  which  have 
to  do  with  earthquakes  (Seismology),  let  us  restrict 
our  attention  to  those  on  Meteorology.  A  remnant 
of  the  truths  learnt  by  the  ancients  and  bequeathed 
to  posterity  is  to  be  found  preserved  (as  in  other 
countries)  in  popular  sayings.  The  Calendar  of  the 
Observatory  of  Zi-ka-wei  for  1905  gives  a  hundred 
of  them,  known  especially  over  the  provinces  of  the 
Lower  Yangtze,  (Anhui  and  Kiangsu). 
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Two  examples  follow,  referring  to  the  1st  and 
3rd  moons  respectively  : 

*  *  &  #  »i  -  b  m  a  *  ffl  *  #Jtra 

A  New  Year's  Day  with  blackened  sky  brings  lnck  without  a  doubt, 
But  if  there  comes  a  snow-storm,  it  means  a  year  of  drought ; 

If  at  Li-cUun  the  lifelong  day,  the  sky  is  clear  and  bright, 

Light  work  and  bounteous  recompense  the  farmer  will  delight.” 


a  ni  in  m  rt  -  iia  ta  tt  m  m  a  $ 

S'lftSMI  E  ±  &  *  A'  #  * 

“  If  on  the  1st  come  wind  and  rain, 

’Twill  bring  us  pestilence  and  pain; 

If  at  ChHng  Ming  a  south  wind  come, 

It  means  a  plenteous  harvest-home.” 

As  a  number  of  special  terms  occur  in  all  these 
popular  sayings,  they  require  a  knowledge  of  the 
Calendar  which  follows,  to  make  them  intelligible. 


CHINESE  METEOROLOGICAL  CALENDAR. 


Harmonization  of  the  Four  Seasons  and  the  Twenty-four  Solar  Periods. 
With  examples  for  the  year  1918. 


I.  Entrance  of  the  Sun  into  the 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 


II.  Dates  of  Seasons  and  of  the 
24  Solar  Periods. 


No. 

Signs  of  the  Zodiac 

Long, 
of  the 
Sun 

Dates, 

(Coast  time) 

No. 

Seasons  and  Solar  Periods 

Dates, 

(Peking  time) 

1 

Aquarius 

Tzu  kung 

300° 

Jan.  21,  4.25  a.m. 

1 

Great  cold 

Ta-han 

XII  9  4  11  a.m. 

315° 

2 

Spring  (beginning) 

Li-ch!un 

23  10  39  p.m. 

2 

Pisces 

It  Hai  kung 

330p 

Feb.  20,  6.53  p.m. 

3 

Rain 

Yii-shui 

I  9  6  39  p.m. 

345° 

4 

Awakening  of  insect? 

Ching-che 

24  5  7  p.m. 

3 

Aides 

Hsu  kung 

0° 

Mar.  21,  6.26  p.m. 

5 

EQUINOX 

Ch‘un-fen 

II  9  6  12  p.m. 

(SPRING) 

15° 

6 

Pure  brightness 

Chdng-ming 

24  10  31  p.m. 

4 

Taurus 

1=3  il*  Yu  kung 

30° 

Apr.  21,  5.06  p.m. 

7 

Corn  rain 

iSt  Ku-yii 

Ill  11  5  52  a.m. 

45° 

8 

Summer  (beginning) 

Li-hsia 

26  4  24  p.m. 

5 

Gemini 

Shen  kung 

60° 

May  22,  5.46  a.m. 

9 

Grain  full 

Hsiao-man 

IV  13  5  31  a.m. 

75  9 

10 

Grain  in  the  ear 

T^fff  Mang-chung 

28  8  57  p.m. 

6 

Cancer 

Wei  kung 

90° 

June  22,  2.00  p.m. 

11 

SOLSTICE 

STM  Hsia-chih 

V  14  1  46  p.m. 

(SUMMER; 

105° 

12 

Slight  heat 

/J'^  Hsiao-shu 

VI  1  7  18  a.m. 

7 

Leo 

Wu  kung 

120° 

July  24,  0.52  a.m. 

13 

Great  heat 

Ta-shu 

17  12  38  a.m. 

135° 

14 

Autumn  (beginning) 

AL^k.  Li-chdu 

VII  2  4  54  p.m. 

8 

Virgo 

R&  Ssfi  kung 

1509 

Aug.  24,  7.38  a.m. 

15 

Stopping  of  heat 

lUill  Ch‘u-shu 

18  7  23  a.m. 

165° 

16 

White  dew 

JH  Pai-lu 

VIII  4  7  27  p.m. 

9 

Libra 

211*2*  Ch‘en  kung 

180° 

Sept.  24,  4.46  a.m. 

17 

EQUINOX 

Chdn-fen 

20  4  32  a.m. 

(AUTUMN) 

195° 

18 

Cold  dew 

s§ij||  Han-lu 

IX  5  10  2.7  a.m. 

10 

Scorpio 

J)\]  *s£  Mao  kung 

O 

o 

<M 

Oct.  24,  1.33  p.m. 

19 

Frost’s  descent 

Skuang-chiang 

20  1  19  p.m. 

225° 

20 

Winter  (beginning) 

)V  <£”  Li-tung 

X  5  15  p.m. 

11 

Sagittarius 

^1*5?  Yin  kung 

240° 

Nov.  23,  10.39  a.m. 

21 

Slight  snow 

/j'*  !|§  Hsiao-hsiieh 

20  10  24  a.m. 

255° 

22 

Great  snow 

Ta-ksiieh 

XI  6  5  33  a.m. 

12 

Capricornus 

31*!*  Ch‘°h  kung 

270° 

Dec.  22,11.42  p.m. 

23 

SOLSTICE 

Tung-chih 

20  11  28  p.m. 

(WINTER) 

285° 

21 

Slight  cold 

Ilsiao-han 

XII  5  4  38  p.m. 

The  times  given  in  the  fifth  column,  which  are  purely  solar 
times,  are  calculated  to  the  astronomical  tables  for  120°  E.  long., 
and  should  be  correct  to  a  minute. 


Tbe  Harvest  Period  san  shift,  lasts  15  days  (7+5  +  3) 

starting  from  the  summer  solstice,  June  22,  the  14th  of  the 
fifth  moon. 


The  twenty-four  Periods  constitute  a  sub-division  of  the 
solar  year  into  approximately  equal  parts,  which  are  more  natural 
than  our  unequal  and  arbitrary  months  inherited  from  the 
Ancient  Homans,  and  now  being  adopted  by  China. 


The  Dog-days  TL  san  fu,  begin  on  the  lgth  of  the  sixth 
moon,  July  22,  the  day  ^  Mng  icu.  The  period  san  fu  lasts 
30  days,  starting  from  the  third  day,  Mng,  following  the  solstice. 
It  is  divided  into  three  periods  of  ten  days. 


It  seems  likely  that  the  people  will  rightly  continue  to  make 
use  of  it  in  everything  to  do  with  agriculture. 

The  European  seasons  (Table  I)  begin  at  the  equinoxes  and 
the  solstices.  The  Chinese  seasons  (Table  II)  have  their  limits 
symmetrically  fixed  according  to  the  same  phenomena.  Thus,  the 
spring  equinox  arrives  in  the  middle  of  the  spring,  46  days  after 
the  beginning  and  46  days  before  the  end  of  that  season. 

Remarks.  The  huang  met  is  a  period  of  great 

humidity;  it  lasts  20  days  from  the  first  day  jhn  following 
Mang-chung.  In  1918,  it  comes«on  the  6th  of  the  fifth  moon 
June  14,  £E  Ijpfc.  jhi  ch‘£n. 


The  Nine  nines  %%  chiu  chiu  (nine  times  nine  days  of  cold) 
last  from  the  winter  solstice,  December  22,  1917,  the  9th  of  the 
eleventh  moon,  to  March  13,  1918,  the  1st  of  the  second  moon,  and 
from  December  22,  1918,  the  20th  of  the  eleventh  moon  to  March 
13,  1919,  the  12tli  of  the  second  moon. 

N.B. — It  is  obvious  that  the  epochs  of  the  agricultural 
Seasons  (Table  II)  are  to  be  considered  as  averages,  and  by  no 
means  as  if  they  were  intended  to  point  out  mathematically  the 
actual  occurrence  of  a  contemplated  phenomenon  :  with  this 
restriction,  the  dates  of  the  Seasons  prove  generally  to  have  been 
wisely  determined. 
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B.— WHAT  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  FROM 
THE  OLD  ANNALS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
DYNAMICAL  METEOROLOGY. 

In  the  preceding  w.e  have  seen  the  traces  of  an 
oral  tradition  of  popular  meteorology,  in  the  pro¬ 
verbs  on  the  weather  which  past  generations  handed 
down  to  one  another  and  of  which  we  have  only 
been  able  to  give  two  extracts.  This  oral  tradition 
crystallised  itself,  so  to  speak,  in  a  written  official 
monument,  the  agricultural  calendar,  which  is  still 
published  every  year  according  to  a  well-known 
regulation. 

It  would  be  possible,  with  these  two  sources  of 
information — controlled  by  friendly,  but  strict  crit¬ 
icism — to  arrive  at  a  determination  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  climate  of  China.  But  the  “chroni¬ 
cles”  give  more  :  they  furnish  useful,  data  for 
Meteorology.  Thus,  from  Mongolia  to  Kueichow 
and  to  Kiangsu,  the  people  know  perfectly  when  to 
expect,  not  only  the  periods  of  damp,  of  great  heat 
and  great  cold  mentioned  by  the  Calendar,  but 
also  passing  phenomena,  such  as  the  sandstorms 
( huang  feng),  which  on  certain  days  in  the  north 
totally  obscure  the  sun,  and  which  in  that  part  of 
the  world  permit  the  largest  spots  on  its  surface  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye. 

Whether  it  is  for  the  sake  of  historical  accuracy 
or  through  superstition  that  these  phenomena  are 
preserved  in  the  records  of  the  prefectures  and  the 
sub-prefectures  is  of  little  importance— the  fact 
remains  that  the  permanent  records  of  considerable 
atmospheric  disturbance  with  an  exact  and  often 
quite  correct  date  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 
The  modern  meteorologist  naturally  longs  to  have 
the  whole  of  the  Chronicles  ransacked,  in  order  to 
get  from  them  monthly  statistics  and  valuable  com¬ 
parisons.  Unfortunately,  conscientious  Chinese 
scholars  like  Pere  Hoang  are  averse  to  anyone‘s 
entering  upon  this  gigantic  labour.  “The  higher 
officials,”  they  say,  “generally  knew  how  this  work 
was  done,  and  did  not  judge  it  worthy  of  any 
credit,  so  they  often  put  it  into  the  waste-paper 
basket  without  reading  it  or  passing  it  on  to  the 
keeper  of  the  archives.  Lower  ones  did  them  just 
to  ensure  themselves  not  getting  into  trouble  with 
their  superiors;  but,”  they  added,  “the  employe, 
charged  with  drawing  them  up  was  not  watched, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  drew  up  a  whole 
sheet  at  the  end  of  the  month  with  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  his  imagination  serving  him  quite  as  much  as 
hs  memory.” 

However  this  may  be,  some  control  is  perfectly 
possible,  and  Pere  Hoang  ended  by  consenting  to 
do  for  the  Observatory  of  Zikawei  some  of  this 
work,  which  involved  criticism  as  much  as  trans¬ 
lation. 

Let  us  quote  this  example,  which  was  given  by 
Pere  Froc  in  the  Bevue  des  Questions  Scientifiques. 


The  province  chosen  was  Fukien,  one  of  the  coast- 
provinces  most  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  typhoons. 
Thanks  to  a  collection  of  annals  spread  over  the 
years  978  to  1811  a.d.  he  was  able  to  draw  up  a 
list  of  119  storms,  most  of  them  carefully  dated,  and 
recording  damage  judged  worthy  of  being  handed 
down  to  posterity.  If  we  put  on  one  side  the  gales 
or  storms,  and  note  only  the  typhoons  properly 
so-called,  it  becomes  easy  to  obtain  a  curve  of  the 
annual  frequency  of  the  appearance  of  these 
cyclones  in  Fukien.  Here  is  the  result  : 


Jan. 

A 

<33 

pH 

O 

5 

April 

May 

J  une 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

O  oi 

fc  ft 

*N  umber  of  Ty¬ 
phoons  in  Fukien 

0 

.  0.. 

.  0. 

..  0...  2.. 

..  6. ..14. ..23. ..23. 

..  7.. 

.  3...  0 

fDitto  in  Ten 
Years  in  Fukien.. 

.0... 

.  0... 

2.. 

.  0...  4.. 

.  7. ..11...  9... 16.. 

,.  4 

.  2 ...  0 

Ditto  in  the  Far 
East . 

5... 

.  5  . 

.  3.. 

2... 12.. 

.15  .  33 ...30... 31 .. 

.36  . 

15...  7 

•"'According  to  the  Chronicles  of  .Fukien. 
fAccording  to  modern  methods  of  reckoning. 


Now  these  figures  show  a  clear  parallel  between 
the  compilations  of  the  old  Chinese  annals  and 
those  of  modern  observatories.  The  little  differences 
to  be  observed  are  easily  explained  if  one  notices 
that  the  annalists  have  inserted  in  their  records 
only  phenomena  of  unusual  violence  :  “  trees  and 
houses  overturned,  ships  thrown  up  on  the  shore 
or  swallowed  up,  tidal  bores,  mountainous  seas,” 
etc., — while  our  statistics  of  the  present  day  keep 
account  of  all  typhoons,  even  when  their  force  is 
fairly  moderate. 

Again,  do  not  fail  to  notice  the  point  brought 
out  in  all  three  tables  that  before  July  and  after 
October,  typhoons  rarely  approach  the  then  too 
quickly  cooled  mainland. 

II.  METEOROLOGICAL  ATTAINMENTS 
OF  THE  LAST  50  YEARS. 

1.— ORGANIZATION. 

Voluntary  Observers. — The  first  records  known 
to  us  and  drawn  up  according  to  modern  methods 
date  from  1844.  They  were  compiled  at  Peking 
by  the  Russian  Observatory  connected  with  the 
Legation  of  that  country.  It  was  a  German,  Dr. 
Fritsche,  who  had  charge  of  the  Observatory. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  work  which  he 
published  in  1877  :  “The  Climate  of  Eastern  Asia,” 
in  which  he  gathered  together  the  observations  of 
about  15  stations  in  China  made  by  observers  of 
different  nationalities,  but  all  foreign. 

He  mentions  under  the  date  of  1869  the  first 
official  decisions  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs 
relative  to  the  meteorological  stations  of  China  and 
to  the  telegraphic  -exchange  of  meteorological  mes¬ 
sages.  Let  us  hasten  to  add  that  this  fine  project 
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of  Sir  Robert  Hart’s  was  not  destined  to  be  set 
on  foot  till  1880,  when  the  first  stations,  such  as 
I chang,  Chinkiang,  Pakhoi,  etc.,  could  be  supplied 
with  instruments,  and  still  more  important,  with 
observers  worthy  of  confidence.  In  the  meanwhile, 
missionaries  and  residents  who  were  private  meteoro¬ 
logists — as  at  Siwantse,  Shanghai  (1873), — and 
Governments — as  at  Macao  and  Hongkong  (1833)— 
begun  to  create  the  system  which  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Customs  had  had  in  view.  Later,  the 
German  Government  at  Tsingtao  (1899)  established  a 
meteorological  station,  which  it  gradually  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  Observatory  commanding  a  small 
field  of  observations  extending  over  a  part  of 
Shantung.  Not  to  mention  Korea,  the  Japanese 
Government  also,  in  the  different  provinces  where 
it  had  interest  and  official  representatives,  was 
careful  to  establish  meteorological  stations,  whence 
observations  were  cabled  daily  to  Tokyo. 

The  Role  of  the  Telegraph  Companies. — 
Among  the  voluntary  collaborators  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  meteorological  service,  the  important 
role  of  the  Telegraph  Companies  must  not  be 
forgotten,  and  the  generosity  with  which  four  of 
the  large  Companies  having  their  offices  at  Shanghai 
graciously  took  on  themselves  the  expense  of  all 
messages.  The  Chinese  Telegraph  Administration, 
the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Co.,  the  Eastern 
Extension  Australasia  and  China  Telegraph  Co., 
and  the  German  Telegraph  Co.  thus  guaranteed  a 
daily  service  which  amounted  to  not  less  than  200 
telegrams  a  day.  Such  a  contribution  is  a  real 
benefaction,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  example 
of  lasting  disinterestedness  for  the  public  good. 

The  Maritime  Customs. — At  the  same  time, 
the  powerful  organization  of  the  Maritime  Customs 
had  succeeded  in  setting  up  its  splendid 
system  of  49  stations,  where  remarkably  well- 
trained  observers  added  to  their  functions  of 
surveillance  that  of  the  reading  of  instruments ; 
every  three  hours,  day  and  night,  the  reading  of 
the  barometer,  the  thermometers  (dry  bulb,  wet 
bulb,  maximum  and  minimum),  and  of  the  rain- 
gauge  takes  place,  and  observation  of  the  clouds 
(quantity  and  kind),  of  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  of  the  wind  (force  and  direction).  The  pecu¬ 
liarities  and  index  errors  of  the  instruments,  the 
altitude  of  the  stations,  and  general  remarks  are 
likewise  furnished  under  the  directions  of  the 
Harbourmaster.  This  is  a  service  of  quite  the  first 
order  given  voluntarily  to  science  and  to  navigation. 

Finally,  China,  humiliated  at  having  left  to 
foreigners  the  glorious  privilege  of  these  dis¬ 
interested  activities,  hastened  in  1912  to  organize 
also  her  meteorological  service.  From  the  very 
first  this  was  done  on  two  lines  :  while  the  Minister 
of  Education  founded  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 


Observatory  of  Peking  an  Institute  consisting  of 
young  savants  trained  according  to  the  European 
method,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  establish¬ 
ing  in  his  Bureaux  a  Meteorological  Section  similar 
to  the  Weather  Bureau  of  Washington,  with  a  staff 
taught  by  American  teachers,  and  ready  to  promote 
intensive  agriculture  according  to  all  the  methods 
of  the  New  World. 

2. — RESULTS. 

Uuder  this  heading  it  will  be  sufficient  if 
we  sum  up  and  give  some  of  the  results  published 
by  the  Observatory  of  Zikawei. 

A. — CLIMATOLOGY. — The  normal  conditions 
of  the  meteorological  elements  in  China  are  closely 
dependent  on  those  in  the  Far  East  in  general. 
These  conditions  are  summed  up  briefly  and  separa¬ 
tely  below ;  for  pressure,  temperature,  humidity, 
precipitation  and  circulation  of  winds. 

•  In  each  of  the  following  paragraphs  we  shall 
try  to  retain  some  features  of  local  particulars. 

Pressure. — In  January  and  February ,  very 
high  pressures  prevail  near  Lake  Baikal.  The 
Barometers  read  as  an  average  30.71.  Isobaric 
lines  are  drawn  around  this  region  all  over  the 
Asiatic  continent  and  a  regular  slope  leads  to  three 
areas  of  low  pressures  :  in  the  east  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  there  is  a  minimum  of  29.61 ;  in  the  south, 
a  belt  of  29.92  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the 
Marianas  ;  in  the  north-west  a  low  pressure  extending 
to  the  valley  of  the  Yenesei.  Gradually,  during 
February,  the  centre  of  high  pressures  becomes 
narrower  near  to  Lake  Baikal  and  advances  towards 
Tschita,  while  the  pressures  decrease  on  our  coasts, 
north  of  the  30th  parallel  and  increase  a  little  on 
the  Pacific,  east  of  Japan.  A  well  marked  maximum 
advances  from  the  east  towards  the  line  of  the 
Marianas. 

In  March,  considerable  changes  take  place  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  isobars,  foreboding  the  end 
of  the  winter  system.  The  northern  anti-cyclone 
decreases  in  intensity.  A  well-marked  minimum  is 
getting  hollowed  upon  the  centre  and  the  north  of 
the  great  Indian  peninsula. 

In  April,  the  pressures  incline  to  become  equal 
between  the  continent  and  the  ocean  and  all  over 
the  Far  East,  so  that  sailors  must  expect  to  see  the 
barometer  keeping  rather  steady  ;  between  the  Pratas 
and  Wladivostock  the  glass  oscillates  normally 
between  29.92  and  30.04. 

In  May,  the  action  of  the  northern  anti-cyclone 
becomes  very  weak,  as  regards  the  coasts  of  Eastern 
Asia  and  the  seas  which  bathe  them.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  area  of  high  pressures  of  the  Pacific 
asserts  itself  more  and  more,  and  shoots  out  a  point 
westward  across  the  Loochoos,  as  far  as  the  centre 
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of  the  Eastern  Sea.  Two  areas  of  minimum  pres¬ 
sures  have  developed  at  the  same  time  at  the  extreme 
north-east  and  south-west  of  our  held  of  observation, 
and  these  are  to  have  a  preponderating  influence 
during  the  summer  system  ;  both  are  preparing  the 
monsoon  currents  in  the  Indian  peninsula  and  on 
the  shores  of  China  and  Japan.  As  regards  the 
four  great  sea  basins  extending  in  uninterrupted 
succession  along  our  coasts,  they  form  a  kind  of 
immense  atmospheric  low  plain  at  the  foot  of  two 
mountainous  ranges,  and  offer  a  field  to  the  evolu¬ 
tions  of  the  elements. 

In  June, ,  the  minimum  of  Northern  India  pro¬ 
gressively  invades  Southern  Siberia,  Mongolia  and 
even  Manchuria,  while  the  slope  starting  from  the 
Pacific  anti-cyclone  continues  uninterruptedly  up  to 
Thibet  and  the  chain  of  the  Himalayas ;  this  is  a 
characteristic  highly  favourable  to  the  development 
of  the  summer  monsoon  along  our  coasts. 

In  July ,  the  difference  between  the  winter  and 
the  summer  systems  appear  very  striking,  if  we 
compare  the  isobars  with  those  of  January.  High 
pressures  prevail  on  the  Pacific  and  the  low  pressures 
whose  centre  is  over  India  extend  their  sphere  of 
influence  over  the  whole  of  China,  up  to  the  borders 
of  Mongolia  and  western  Manchuria. 

The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is  that 
we  enter  upon  the  period  of  the  dreaded  typhoons. 
Their  birthplace  is  between  latitude  8°  and  20a  N. 
and  longitude  120°  and  140°  E.  They  are  as  likely 
to  lay  waste  the  coasts  of  Annam  as-  those  of 
Japan,  and  may  visit  any  point  of  the  coast  between 
those  two  extremes. 

In  August,  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  in  July ;  but  the  continent  is 
warmer.  It  is  the  rule  for  the  typhoons  to  make 
their  way  along  already  sufficiently  warmed  paths 
(for  instance,  hot  oceanic  currents,  tropical  regions, 
etc.),  before  recurving  towards  the  Kuro-Siwo  and 
disappearing  again  on  the  ocean.  Consequently, 
during  the  whole  of  August  the  China  coasts  are 
normally  exposed  to  the  visits  of  these  cyclones. 

In  September,  the  summer  system  begins  to 
decrease  in  intensity ;  it  is  a  transition  season ; 
however,  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  month, 
especially  if  the  fine  weather  has  moderately  pro¬ 
tracted  the  summer  conditions,  the  typhoons  may 
still  visit  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  before  recurving 
north-east. 

In  October,  although  the  grand  barometric 
maximum  is  not  yet  perfectly  settled  in  Siberia, 
an  increasing  anti-cyclone  is  extending  its  influence 
all  around  Lake  Baikal,  which  is  wrapped  in  a  centre 
where  the  pressure  reaches  30.31.  The  oceanic 
anti-cyclone,  which  during  August  began  receding 
eastwards  continues  shifting  away  with  decreasing 
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intensity  (30.08).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
well-defined  minimum  over  the  Behring  Sea  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands  near  Alaska,  wThile  in  the  south, 
there  is  also  a  vast  minimum  area,  running  from  the 
east  of  Mindanao  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  covering 
the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 

In  November,  the  winter  monsoon  is  gaining 
more  and  more  strength  on  the  eastern  shores  and 
seas  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  In  the  Siberian 
anti-cyclone  the  pressure  has  risen  from  30.31  to 
30.47.  The  gradient  is  still  easy  along  our  Central 
China  coast,  apd  a  little  more  pronounced  on  the 
north  of  the  China  Sea ;  but  on  the  coasts  of 
Manchuria,  the  slope  becomes  steeper  and  steeper, 
very  liable  to  bring  about  squalls  from  the  north¬ 
west  ;  more  and  more  violent  upon  the  North-west 
Pacific,  the  Strait  of  Tartary  and  the  north  part 
of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  number  of  typhoons  is 
rapidly  decreasing  even  on  the  China  Sea. 

In  December,  very  little  change  takes  place  in 
the  distribution  of  the  barometric  means ;  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  Lake  Baikal  increases  to  30.55  (and  even 
to  30.67  at  the  south  of  the  Lake).  The  minimum 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands  keeps  its  value,  (29.61),  but 
advances  westward  and  comes  in  much  nearer  con¬ 
tact  with  the  great  centre  of  activity  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  The  result  is  an  important  increase  of  the 
gradient  and  of  the  squalls  from  the  north-west, 
which  at  intervals  sweep  the  sea  north  of  the  40th, 
and  even  the  35th,  parallel. 

If  we  have  insisted  so  much  upon  the  annual 
distribution  of  the  pressures,  it  is  because  from  it, 
taken  as  an  independent  variable,  we  more  easily 
find  an  explanation  of  the  variation  of  the  weather 
conditions,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
pressures. 

Following  are  appended  for  further  illustration 
two  tables  showing  this  distribution.  The  former 
gives  in  inches  the  monthly  means  at  five  places 
along  the  coast,  Hongkong,  Foochow,  Shanghai, 
Chef oo  and  Newchwang. 


H’kong 

Foochow 

S’hai 

Cliefoo 

New- 
ch  w  ang 

January  . 

30.16 

30.26 

30.32 

30.20 

30.35 

February  ... 

30.16 

30.24 

30.28 

30.28 

30.31 

Mar  ell 

30.08 

30.16 

30.17 

30.16 

30.16 

April 

29.96 

30  00 

30.00 

30.04 

30.00 

May  . 

29.88 

29.92 

29.87 

29.84 

29.84 

June 

29.76 

29.78 

29.73 

29.67 

29.68 

July  . 

29.73 

29.72 

29.68 

29.59 

29.65 

August  . 

29.74 

29.75 

29.72 

29.63 

29.72 

September... 

29.75 

29.86 

29.91 

29.82 

29.92 

October 

29.98 

30.02 

30.11 

30.03 

30.12 

November 

30.10 

30.16 

30.24 

30.23 

30.24 

December . 

30.17 

30.26 

3U.31 

30.21 

30.28 

The  second  table  gives  the  normal  diurnal 
variation  at  Shanghai,  with  a  correction,  which 
gets  us  rid  of  the  non-cyclic  variation  coming  from 
the  atmospheric  perturbations, 
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DIURNAL  VARIATION  OF  THE  BAROMETRIC  PRESSURE  AT  SHANGHAI. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Midn. 

30.328 

30.288 

30.184 

30.017 

29.885 

29.740 

1 

30.325 

30.286 

30.178 

30.007 

29.876 

29.730 

2 

30.324 

£0.281 

30.171 

29.998 

29.867 

29.721 

3 

30.319 

30.272 

30.159 

29.988 

29.861 

29.716 

4 

30.312 

30.265 

30.152 

29.985 

29.860 

29.716 

5 

30.310 

30.266 

30.156 

29.989 

29.865 

29.720 

6 

30.318 

30.274 

30.165 

30.000 

29.875 

29.729 

7 

30.329 

30.287 

30.180 

30  015 

29.888 

29.741 

8 

30.342 

30.300 

30  1$5 

30.026 

29.897 

29.748 

9 

30.356 

30.309 

30.202 

30.033 

29.902 

29.750 

10 

30.360 

30.311 

30.203 

30.035 

29.900 

29.750 

11 

30.343 

30.303 

30.195 

30.029 

29.896 

29.747 

Noon 

30.316 

30.282 

30.180 

30.014 

29.884 

29.738 

1 

30.292 

30.258 

30.159 

30.000 

29.872 

29.726 

2 

30.282 

30.244 

30.141 

29.984 

29.859 

29.717 

3 

30.283 

30.239 

30.133 

29.972 

29.849 

29.710 

4 

30.290 

30.243 

30.132 

29.968 

29.841 

29.703 

5 

30.301 

30,252 

30.137 

29.972 

29.844 

29.702 

6 

30.312 

30.261 

30.143 

29.981 

29.852 

29.710 

7 

30.321 

30.271 

30.158 

29.992 

29.861 

29.720 

8 

30.328 

30.281 

30.172 

30.006 

29.877 

29.732 

9 

30.333 

30.289 

30.184 

30.021 

29.894 

29.746 

10 

30.334 

30.291 

30  188 

30.023 

29.891 

29.752 

11 

30.332 

30.290 

30.187 

30.021 

29.894 

29.748 

Midn. 

30.328 

30.288 

30.184 

30.017 

29.885 

29.740 

Mean 

30.320 

30.277 

30.169 

30.003 

29.875 

29.730 

Temperature. — In  Meteorology  there  are 
different  kinds  of  temperature  observations  which 
are  of  great  importance;  viz.,  those  of  the  ground, 
of  the  higher  layers  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  subsoil,  and  of  the  waters  (oceans,  water¬ 
ways,  pools,  etc)  ;  the  temperature  of  black  sub¬ 
stances  preserved  from  the  air  convection,  and  that 
of  white,  polished  and  reflecting  surfaces,  both  in 
the  vacuum  and  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
sun,  etc.,  etc.,  but,  climatology  gives  its  attention 
first  of  all  to  the  temperature  shown  by  a  dry 
bulb  placed  under  a  shelter  with  a  free  air 
circulation  at  a  height  of  four  to  five  feet  above 
the  earth ;  the  temperature  of  a  wet  bulb  placed 
under  the  same  conditions  of  exposure,  is  also  of 
great  interest  for  all  questions  concerning  comfort 
and  discomfort  arising  from  climatic  conditions. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  in  these  notes  on  the 
climate  of  China,  we  shall  insist  more  especially  on 
the  temperature  shown  under  shelter  by  a  dry  bulb 
indicating  the  thermometric  conditions  of  the  air 
which  enters  our  lungs ;  it  is  this  we  designate 
temperature  in  this  article. 

It  will  be  easily  observed  by  comparing  the 
following  tables  with  those  given  under  Pressure, 
that  thermometers  have  generally  a  range  exactly 
inverse  to  the  barometers’  variations. 

There  is  one  department  of  climatology  which 
in  China — owing  to  the  damp  heat  of  the  summer 
months — is  of  great  practical  interest  to  the  public. 
This  is  the  one  which  deals  with  the  subjeQftivb 


July 

August 

September 

Oetobei 

November 

December  Mean 

29.692 

29.728 

29.916 

30.113 

30.250 

30.319 

30.038 

29.683 

29.719 

29.908 

30.108 

30.248 

30.316 

30.032 

29.675 

29.712 

29.901 

30.101 

30.243 

30.314 

30.026 

29.670 

29.706 

29.891 

30.094 

30.237 

30.310 

30.018 

29.688 

29.704 

29.891 

30.092 

30.233 

30.303 

30.017 

29.673 

29.707 

29.895 

30.097 

30.235 

30.303 

30.018 

29.682 

29.718 

29.904 

30.106 

30.244 

30.311 

30.027 

29.694 

29.728 

29.918 

30.121 

30.259 

30.324 

30.040 

29.699 

29.735 

29.927 

30.134 

30.273 

S0.336 

30.051 

29.702 

29.741 

29.935 

30.140 

30.281 

30.350 

30.058 

29.702 

29.741 

29.935 

30.137 

30.278 

30.351 

30.058 

29.699 

29.735 

29.926 

30.126 

30.263 

30.335 

30.049 

29.691 

29.724 

29.912 

30.108 

30.242 

30.307 

30.033 

29.680 

29.712 

29.S97 

30.086 

30.221 

30.285 

30.016 

29.669 

29.701 

29.884 

30.078 

30.212 

30.275 

30,004 

29.661 

29.693 

29.878 

30.074 

30.211 

30.275 

29.998 

29.655 

29.690 

29.879 

30.078 

30.217 

30.283 

29.998 

29.653 

29.689 

29.884 

30.084 

30.225 

30.292 

30.003 

29.659 

29.694 

29.891 

30.093 

30.237 

30.304 

30.012 

29.669 

29  704 

29.900 

30.104 

30.246 

30.314 

30.022 

29.681 

29.718 

29.915 

30.115 

30.254 

30.320 

30.033 

29.694 

29.733 

29.925 

30.122 

30.258 

30.324 

30.044 

29.699 

29.736 

29.925 

30.123 

30.259 

30.326 

30.046 

29.696 

29.733 

29.921 

30.118 

30.257 

30.324 

30.043 

29.692 

29.728 

29.916 

30.113 

30.250 

30.319 

30.038 

29  681 

29.716 

29.907 

30.106 

30.245 

30.313 

30.029 

effect  of  s 

uch  a  climate, 

which  su 

pplies  a  notation 

for  degrees  of  discomfort,  and  which  gives  a  means 
of  comparison — in  a  readily  intelligible  form — of  the 
climate  of  different  places. 

For  particulars  concerning  this  interesting 
subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  pamphlets  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  Tyler,  who  is  one  of  the  most  competent 
pioneers  in  this  field  of  investigation.  (See  Biblio¬ 
graphy  of  this  article). 

Under  his  scheme  the  degree  of  discomfort  due 
to  heat  and  moisture  is  denoted  on  a  scale  of 
“Hyther”  degrees.  This  scale  is  based  on  a  com¬ 
parison,  or  rather  synthesis,  of  the  recorded  sensa¬ 
tions  of  a  considerable  number  of  observers  with 
the  instrumental  observations  of  temperature  and 
humidity.  The  result  of  the  investigation  confirmed 
a  previously  existing  surmise  among  American 
Meteorologists  that  discomfort  marches  approxima¬ 
tely — but  not  exactly — with  the  reading  of  the  wet 
bulb  thermometer. 

In  general  discomfort1— within  fairly  wide  limits 
— marches  approximately  with  the  absolute  humidity 
regardless  of  temperature.  One  practical  use  to 
which  this  principle  can  be  put  is  in  the  creation  of 
a  pleasant  in-door  climate  by  the  supply  of  air,  from 
which  excess  of  moisture  has  been  abstracted.  We 
are  told  that  this  method  of  artificial  climate  has 
been  adopted  for  the  operating  theatre  of  the 
Victoria  Nursing  Home  at  Shanghai  with  notable 
success. 
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VARIATION  OF  THE 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Midn. 

34.9 

36.7 

42.4 

52.0 

60.6 

69.3 

1  ft. 

34.5 

36.3 

42.1 

51.8 

60.3 

68.9 

2  ft. 

34.3 

36.0 

41.7 

51.4 

60.1 

68.7 

3  A. 

34.0 

35.8 

41.5 

51.3 

59.7 

68.5 

4  A. 

33.S 

35.4 

41.4 

50.9 

59.5 

68.4 

5  A. 

33.6 

35.2 

41.0 

50.7 

59.2 

68.2 

6  A. 

33.4 

35.2 

41.0 

51.1 

60.3 

69.3 

7h. 

33.3 

35.2 

41.7 

53.1 

63.0 

71.6 

8  A. 

34.7 

37.0 

44.4 

55.9 

65.5 

73.8 

9  ft. 

37.6 

39.6 

46.9 

58.1 

67.6 

75.4 

10ft. 

40.1 

41.7 

48.9 

60.1 

69.4 

77.0 

lift. 

41.7 

43.0 

50.2 

61.3 

70.9 

78.1 

Noon 

42.8 

44.1 

51.4 

62.2 

71.8 

79.2 

1ft. 

43.2 

44.4 

52.0 

62.6 

72.3 

79.5 

2  ft. 

43.3 

44.8 

52.1 

62.8 

72.3 

79.7 

3ft. 

43.0 

44.4 

51.6 

62.2 

71.8 

79.2 

4  ft. 

42.3 

-43.7 

50.7 

61.2 

70.9 

78.3 

5A. 

40.5 

42.3 

49.3 

59.7 

69.1 

76.8 

6ft. 

38.7 

40.6 

47.3 

57.6 

67.1 

75.0 

7  ft. 

37.6 

39.4 

45.5 

55.4 

64.6 

73.2 

8ft. 

36.7 

38.7 

44.6 

54.1 

63.3 

71.6 

9ft, 

36.1 

38.1 

43.9 

53.4 

62.2 

70.7 

10ft, 

35.6 

37.4 

43.5 

53.1 

61.4 

70.2 

lift. 

35.4 

37.2 

43.1 

52.5 

61.3 

69.8 

Midn. 

34.9 

36.9 

42.6 

52.3 

61.0 

69.6 

Range 

10.0 

9.6 

11.1 

12.1 

13.1 

11.5 

Daily  Dang 

e. — Every  day, 

except 

under 

ab- 

normal  circumstances,  the  lowest  temperature  takes 
place  shortly  after  sunrise.  It  rises  then  until  about 
2  p.m.,  then  falls  again  until  the  next  morning. 
The  difference  or  range  between  the  coldest  and 
warmest  temperature,  which  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  for  hygiene,  varies  considerably  with 
seasons,  latitude,  altitude  and  many  other  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  preceding  table  gives,  for  each  of  the 
twelve  months,  the  mean  daily  variation  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air  at  Zikawei.  It  is  given  in 
Fahrenheit  units.  The  last  line  contains  the  mean 
daily  range,  that  is,  the  change  we  daily  experience. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  feature,  which  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance,  has  also  a  regular  variation. 
The  difference  between  the  early  hours  and  midday 
is  greater  in  April,  May,  June — October,  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  and  smaller  in  January,  February, 
March, — July,  August  and  September,  that  is, 
it  is  .smaller  during  the  coldest  and  warmest  months. 

Annual  Change.— In  the  temperate  zone,  the 
greatest  cold  occurs  about  the  middle  of  January 
and  the  hottest  days  in  the  middle  of  July.  But 
this  variation  is  largely  affected  by  geographical  or 
local  conditions.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
oceans,  the  range  is  smoothed  down,  the  minimum 
and  maximum  both  take  place  later,  say  in  February 
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July 

August 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nor. 

Dec. 

Mean 

76.6 

76.5 

69.3 

59.4 

48.4 

38.5 

55.4 

76.5 

76  3 

68.9 

59.0 

48.0 

38.1 

55.1 

7  6.3 

76.1 

68.7 

58.6 

47.7 

37.8 

54.8 

75.9 

75.7 

68.5 

58.5 

47.3 

37.4 

54  5 

75.7 

75.6 

68.4 

58.3 

47.1 

37.0 

54.3 

75.6 

75.4 

68.2 

58.1 

46.9 

36.9 

54.1 

76.6 

75.9 

68.4 

58.1 

46.8 

36.7 

54.4 

79.6 

78.8 

70.5 

59.5 

47.1 

36.5 

55.8 

81.1 

81.3 

73.8 

63.5 

50.7 

38.7 

58.4 

82.8 

83.1 

75.7 

66.6 

54.5 

42.4 

60.9 

84.4 

84.6 

77.2 

68.4 

66.8 

45.7 

62.9 

85.5 

85.8 

78.3 

69.4 

58.3 

47.3 

64.1 

86.2 

86.5 

78.8 

70.2 

58.8 

48.4 

65.0 

86.9 

87.1 

79.0 

70.3 

59.0 

48.7 

65.4 

86.9 

86.9 

79.0 

70.2 

59.0 

48.7 

65.5 

86.4 

86.0 

78.3 

69.4 

58.3 

48.4 

61.9 

85.5 

84.9 

77.4 

68.2 

57.0 

47.3 

63.9 

84.0 

83.5 

75.6 

66.0 

54.5 

44.8 

62.2 

83.7 

81.3 

73.2 

63.5 

52.3 

42.8 

60.3 

79.7 

79.2 

71.4 

62.1 

51.1 

41.5 

58.4 

78.9 

78.1 

70.7 

61.2 

50.2 

40.6 

57.4 

77.7 

77.5 

70.0 

60.4 

49.6 

39.9 

56.6 

77.4 

77.0 

69.6 

59.9 

48.9 

39.2 

56.1 

77.0 

76.6 

69.3 

59.4 

48.4 

38.7 

55.7 

76.8 

76.5 

68.9 

59.0 

48.0 

38.1 

65.4 

11.3 

11.7 

10.8 

12.2 

12.2 

12.2 

and 

August. 

On  the 

great 

continents. 

,  winters  are 

colder,  summers  hotter,  whilst  the  date  of  the  lowest 
and  highest  temperature  is  nearer  the  solstices. 
Northern  China  has  a  continental  climate. 

Computing  the  difference  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  monthlv  mean  for  each  month  in  different 
years,  we  obtain  the  following  results. 


VARIABILITY  OF  TEMPERATURE. 


Hongkong 

Zikawei 

Peking 

F. 

F. 

F. 

January  ... 

... 

9°.4 

11°. 7 

10°.  4 

February  ... 

... 

9.4 

10.4 

14.8 

March 

5.8 

9.0 

10.4 

April 

...  5.0 

8.6 

10.8 

May 

... 

4.3 

5.9 

7.6 

June 

... 

2.9 

7.6 

8.5 

July 

... 

1.8 

7.6 

7.2 

August 

... 

3.1 

7.0 

4.5 

September,. 

... 

3.1 

5.8 

7.0 

October 

4.7 

7.4 

6.8 

November  ... 

... 

4.1 

9.5 

11.5 

December  ... 

... 

6.7 

10.4 

12.1 

It  appears  that  there  is  less  difference  between 
the  same  summer  month'  in  different  years  than 
between  the  same  winter  month.  A  similar  com¬ 
parison  showTs  also  that  successive  years  differ  more 
in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  So  at  Hongkong, 
the  monthly  mean  for  July  is  always  the  same 
between  the  narrow  limits  of  1°  8,  whilst  at  Peking 
the  mean  for  February  may  vary  by  14°  8. 
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YEAR 


Long,  E.  G. 

O 

a  ^ 

<D  O 

u* 

u 

4> 

L- 

O 

■Q 

u  £ 

O)  £>  “  -rt 
43  **  "  4) 

r* 

a;  a  — 
P  £ 

Name 

& 

►j 

Altitud 

°! 

Jan  uar 

a 

p 

s 

a i 

£ 

March 

V. 

p. 

<j 

03 

S 

o 

C 

£ 

U 

<! 

£ 

a) 

rv 

<V 

02 

Octobe 

s 

K* 

O 

to 

£  -  £  > 

o  C  p  £ 

«  £  p  3a 

Q  C  £  o 

5  5  i- 

xiu  £ 

53 

0! 

M 

n 

1 

f  Max 

-8.9 

12.4 

26.1 

49.6 

64.0 

74.7 

80.0 

78.1 

64.2 

48.7 

19.1 

—  2.7 

97.0 

1 

Aigun 

•  •  • » 

...  49.c50 

127.°38 

10m 

5 

Mean- 

-13.7 

0.4 

13.2 

37.3 

51.0 

63.1 

69.3 

67.4 

53.0 

30.7 

10.4- 

-11.1 

32.4 

% 

m 

1 

l  Min  - 

-23.9- 

-11.7 

0.3 

24.9 

38.0 

51.6 

58.7 

56.6 

41.8 

24.7 

1.7- 

-19.6 

-44.0 

1 

(  Max 

25.0 

29.4 

40.1 

57.8 

70  5 

79.5 

S3. 9 

83.3 

74.6 

61.1 

42.6 

28.9 

97.9 

2 

Newch\vai)g 

...  40.  41 

122.  16 

3 

13 

Mean 

16.4 

20.4 

32  2 

48.9 

61.7 

71.3 

76.8 

76.4 

66.2 

52.7 

35.1 

21.2 

48.4 

B 

1 

l  Min 

8.0 

11.4 

24.3 

40.0 

52.2 

63.1 

69.8 

69.4 

57.9 

44.3 

27.5 

13.5 

—15.0 

( Max 

34.2 

40.3 

53.9 

70.0 

82.6 

92.0 

93.5 

89.4 

81 .0 

67.8 

50.3 

37.9 

111.0 

3 

Chan  g  k  i  ach  van  g 

...  38.  2 L 

116.  14 

30 

14  \ 

Mean 

23.7 

29.8 

41.6 

57.4 

69.2 

79.2 

82.6 

79.9 

70.7 

56.8 

40.6 

24.5 

55.0 

1 

{  Min 

13.5 

19.4 

34.5 

44.7 

55.8 

66.2 

71.6 

70.3 

60.4 

45.9 

29.9 

18.5 

—  0.9 

1 

f  Max 

45.0 

48.4 

55.9 

66.6 

75.4 

84.2 

89.8 

89.4 

79.9 

71.6 

57.4 

44.6 

108.0 

4 

Hwo  kill  ., 

.. 

...  32.  22 

116.  15 

5 

Mean 

37.6 

41.2 

48.4 

59.0 

67.8 

77.2 

82.2 

82.9 

73.4 

63.9 

49.8 

38.3 

59.7 

n  m 

1 

iMin 

30.6 

34.0 

40.8 

51.6 

60.3 

70.2 

74.7 

76.3 

66.9 

56.3 

42.4 

32.0 

—  9.2 

( Max 

45.7 

46.9 

54.6 

65.7 

75.7 

82.6 

89.6 

90.0 

82.4 

73.4 

61.8 

51.1 

102.0 

5 

Zikawei  ... 

. 

...  31.  12 

121.  26 

7 

44  , 

:  Mean 

37.8 

39.2 

46.0 

56.1 

65.5 

72.7 

80.3 

80  2 

73.0 

63.3 

52.0* 

42.1 

59.2 

m 

1  Min 

32.0 

33.4 

39  6 

49.1 

58.1 

67.1 

74.5 

74.3 

66.9 

56.3 

44.5 

35.1 

10.2 

( Max 

53.3 

55.5 

63.9 

74.4 

81.1 

85.4 

92.0 

92.4 

82.3 

71.8 

63.5 

55  0- 

110.0 

6 

Chungking 

... 

...  29.  34 

106.  31 

230 

24  „ 

:  Mean 

48.5 

49.8 

57.5 

67.5 

73.6 

78.7 

83.9 

81.5 

7G.0 

66.9 

58.5 

50.3 

66.4 

H  M 

it* 

1 

l  Min 

43.7 

44.1 

51.1 

60.6 

66.0 

72.0 

76.1 

76.5 

69.7 

62.1 

53.5 

45.7 

28.9 

I 

<  Max 

65.8 

63.5 

67.8 

75.5 

82.3 

87.1 

89.8 

90.1 

88.2 

S3.4 

76.2 

69.4 

100.9 

7 

Swatmv  ... 

... 

...  23.  23 

116.  40 

4 

29  J 

Mean 

59.0 

57.4 

61.9 

69.6 

76.6 

81.7 

84.0 

83.9 

81.9 

76.2 

68.5 

61.7 

71.4 

m 

SI 

1 

.Min 

52.2 

51.2 

56.1 

63.7 

70.9 

76.4 

78.2 

77.8 

75.6 

69.1 

60.8 

54.1 

30.9 

(  Max 

64.6 

62,8 

67.1 

74.7 

81.3 

85.3 

86.7 

86.4 

85.3 

80.8 

74.3 

67.6 

95.7 

8  Hongkong 

m 

...  22.  18 

114.  10 

32 

33  , 

Mean 

60.1 

58.5 

62.8 

70.2 

76.8 

81.0 

81.9 

81.3 

80.4 

76.3 

69.3 

62.6 

71.8 

1 

l  Min 

56.3 

55.0 

59.5 

66.9 

73.6 

77.5 

78.3 

77.7 

76.6 

72.7 

65.1 

58.5 

32.0 

Humidity.— Kelative  humidity  is  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  actual  vapour  pressure  to  that  of 
saturated  water  vapour  at  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  or  the  proportion  between  the  actual  pressure 
of  watery  vapour  and  that  which  would  exist,  were 
complete  saturation  reached,  at  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture.  Here  are  some  figures  for  different  regions  : 


J. 

F. 

M. 

A. 

M. 

J. 

J. 

A. 

S. 

O. 

N. 

D. 

Y. 

Peking  ..  . 

..  66 

62 

59 

50 

53 

61 

76 

77 

70 

62 

64 

65 

64 

Zikawei 

..  80 

79 

79 

80 

80 

84 

84 

84 

83 

80 

78 

76 

81 

Hongkong  . 

..  74 

76 

83 

85 

83 

82 

82 

83 

77 

71 

66 

67 

77 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze,  the  annual 
variation  is  insignificant,  there  being  only  a  slight 
maximum  during  the  summer  monsoon.  The 
diurnal  variation  is  on  the  contrary  rather  con¬ 
siderable.  The  hygrometric  state  is  very  high  at 
sunrise,  falls  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  ground  grows 
warmer  and  rises  again  after  the  temperature  has 
attained  its  maximum. 

A  very  similar  curve  for  the  diurnal  variation 
is  recorded  at  Peking,  but  the  annual  variation  is 
much  greater  and  the  mean  much  smaller. 

Cloudiness. — This  feature  is  very  changeable. 
We  take  the  three  same  stations’  records  and  give 
the  average  percentage  of  the  cloudiness  during 
the  year. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  CLOUDINESS  AT  PEKING, 
ZIKAWEI,  HONGKONG 


J. 

F. 

M. 

A. 

M. 

J. 

J. 

A. 

S. 

O. 

N. 

D. 

Y. 

Peking . 

20 

24 

83 

39 

40 

45 

54 

47 

38 

24 

23 

18 

34 

Zikawei 

..  64 

68 

69 

69 

70 

76 

64 

57 

64 

60 

51 

48 

63 

Hongkong  . 

..  65 

74 

84 

80 

74 

76 

67 

65 

59 

51 

52 

62 

67 

Fog. — Fog  is  but  a  cloud  in  contact  with  the 
earth’s  surface. 

On  land,  fog  occurs  more  frequently  in  the 
early  morning  (4  a.m.  to  7  a.m.).  At  sea,  it  lasts 
a  little  longer  and  often  reaches  its  maximum  in 
the  third  watch  (8  a.m.  to  noon). 


FOG 

AT  THE 

MOUTH 

OF  THE  YANGTSE 

(TUNGSHA 

LIGHT) 

+3  rd  P- 

*  S 
£  3  03 

O 
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Co  -t-J 

f  3 
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43 

o 

O 
ci  O 
fc-  g 
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2  o 
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£  g  s 
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January  ... 

. 1.3 

1.3 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

1.1 

February  ... 

.  1.0 

1.2 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

1.0 

March 

.  2.8 

3.2 

3.2 

2.7 

2.9 

2.3 

April 

.  2.5 

3.5 

3.6 

2.5 

2.6 

2.2 

May  . 

2.5 

3.6 

3  1 

2.5 

2.3 

1.9 

June . 

. 1.2 

2.3 

1.9 

0.9 

1.2 

1.3 

July . 

. 0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.8 

0.1 

August 

. 0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

September 

. 0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

October  ... 

. 0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

November 

. 0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

December ... 

. 0.6 

1.0 

1.2 

0.9 

0.5 

0  6 
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Iliis  table  is  taken  from  Pere  Frog’s  notes  on 
fog  along  the  China  coast,  which  shows,  to  naviga¬ 
tors  for  instance,  that  in  ten  years,  for  January, 
fogs  are  to  be  expected  thirteen  times  during  the 
hist  watch  and  eleven  times  during  the  last  watch 
of  the  day. 

The  other  table  gives  the  daily  occurrence  of 
fog  at  different  places ;  for  instance  in  ten  years, 
four  days  of  fog  are  to  be  expected  at  Howki  in 
January  and  33  at  Hongkong. 


O 

Hongkong 

Pescadores 

O 

Pi 

u 

01 

a 

M 

Lamocks 

Chapel  Islan 

Turnabout 

White  Dog 

Gutzlaff 

O 

s 

c 

u 

Ph 

p4 

Howki 

January  . 

...  3;8 

1.4 

1.6 

2  7 

2.2 

3.4 

2.9 

3.6 

0.2 

0.4 

February  . 

...  8.9 

2.0 

2.3 

2.9 

3.1 

4.1 

4.3 

4.1 

1.8 

1.1 

March  . 

...  7.5 

2.7 

6.7 

8.1 

7.7 

8.6 

8.6 

4.1 

3.9 

3.4 

April . 

...  7.2 

2.1 

9.0 

9.6 

12.7 

12.9 

12.2 

9.9 

7.9 

4.4 

31  ay . 

...  1.3 

2.1 

3.0 

7.0 

9.7 

11.6 

10.6 

9.8 

8.0 

4.3 

June . 

...  0.7 

1.3 

2.0 

1.9 

3.3 

5.0 

4.3 

7.7 

14.7 

7.2 

July . . 

...  1.1 

0.5 

0.8 

2.1 

1.1 

0.7 

1.3 

2.5 

10.0 

9.6 

August  . 

...  4.1 

0.7 

1.0 

1.3 

0.5 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

8.2 

3.9 

September 

...  3.7 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

October  . 

...  0.9 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3 

0.2 

0.7 

0  0 

0.1 

November 

...  1.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

1.4 

0.9 

1.8 

0.0 

0.5 

December . 

...  2.6 

0.0 

0.2 

0.3 

0.7 

o.s 

1.0 

2.0 

0.2 

0.5 

Precipitation. — The  Rainfall  in  China  was  a 
matter  of  important  consideration  to  such  great 
scientists  as  Supan,  Passerat,  Woeikoff,  etc.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  study,  requiring  long  periods 
of  accurate  statistics,  and  we  must  add  that  such 
long  registers  are  not  yet  to  hand. 

Yet  we  might  state  that  it  would  seem  childish 
to  divide  China  into  three  sections — Northern, 
Central  and  Southern  China — and  to  promulgate, 
according  to  such  a  distribution,  general  laws  on 
the  rainfall  in  the  Far  East. 


The  reality  is  not  so  simple.  The  meteoro¬ 
logist  in  his  study  has  to  deal  with  every  kind  of 
rainfall  system  :  there  are  places  where  rain  falls 
during  the  whole  year,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
south-east  districts  of  China ;  again,  there  are 
places  where  long  periods  of  drought  are  the  rule, 
say  in  the  steppes  of  Inner  Mongolia.  Between 
these  two  extremes  prevails  the  system  of  the 
south-east  monsoon  blowing  from  the  Pacific ;  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  distinguish  under  this  general 
heading  four  quite  different  sub-divisions  :  one, 
(in  which  the  rainfall  season  lasts  more  than  eight 
months),  spreads  from  Annam  to  Japan  through 
south-east  China;  another,  (where  rainfall  is  re¬ 
corded  as  lasting  from  eight  to  five  months), 
extends  from  Cochin  China  to  Saghalien  and 
covers  part  of  SsuclTuan  and  Shantung ;  the  third, 
(with  a  rainfall  of  four  months),  runs  from  Western 
SsuclTuan  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk ;  and  the  last, 
(with  three  months  or  less  of  rainfall),  includes 
Eastern  Tibet,  Kansu  and  the  Ortos.  Yet  these 
political  sub-divisions  although  convenient  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  are  not  at  all  physical  limits  :  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  SsuclTuan  are  quite 
different  from  the  southern  and  eastern  districts ; 
the  Ta  siang  ling  and  the  Tsing  ling  shan  suffice 
to  establish  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
pluviometric  zones. 

Moreover,  it  is  gradually  and  town  by  town, 
that  the  climatic  local  conditions  are  observed  and 
the  results  recorded.  This  work  is  now  proceeding 
steadily,  but  many  years  must  pass  before  correct 
conclusions  can  be  deduced  from  them.  For  the 
present  let  us  be  satisfied  with  the  results  drawn 
from  a  few  registers.  Other  particulars  may  be 
drawn  from  Pere  Froc’s  pamphlet  on  the  Pluie 
en  Chine. 


AMOUNT  OF  RAINFALL  (IN  INCHES) 


Hongkong 

S  wat'ow 

Amoy 

Foochow 

W  enchow 

Ningpo 

Shanghai 

Peking 

Chefoo 

Tientsin 

New- 

chwang 

January  . 

1.42 

1.23 

0.83 

1.73 

1.89 

3.07 

2.17 

0.11 

0.55 

0.15 

0.11 

February 

...  1.14 

1.73 

2.60 

4.13 

3.46 

3.07 

2.04 

0.20 

0.27 

0.15 

0.08 

3Tarch . 

2.64 

3.78 

4.57 

5.28 

4.29 

4.37 

3.90 

0.28 

0.59 

0.51 

0.39 

April  ... 

6.47 

7.87 

5.12 

4.41 

6.53 

5.74 

4.41 

0.55 

0.83 

0.47 

1.27 

31a  y . 

...  10.21 

8.12 

6.77 

5.57 

6.39 

3.71 

3.30 

1.66 

1.73 

0.95 

2.01 

June  ... 

...  15.08 

9.78 

5.14 

8.10 

9.36 

6.65 

6.58 

3.53 

2.04 

2.40 

2.97 

July  . 

...  1138 

6.93 

5.71 

6.65 

7.05 

5.04 

7.44 

9.33 

6.85 

5.87 

5.67 

August  . 

...  13.98 

6.61 

5.91 

7.48 

9.09 

6.69 

4.69 

5,99 

5.51 

5.71 

7.48 

September  . 

...  11.50 

6.26 

3.82 

9.21 

6.22 

6.22 

3.94 

2.87 

1.61 

1.65 

2.60 

October  . 

...  4.49 

3.15 

2.72 

2.75 

3.82 

4.13 

3.66 

0.69 

1.38 

0.98 

1.50 

November 

...  1.57 

1.81 

1.14 

2.09 

1.97 

2.13 

1.69 

0.34 

0.95 

0.23 

0.90 

December 

...  1.26 

2.28 

1.54 

2.20 

1.30 

1.54 

1.30 

0.11 

0.87 

0.11 

0.15 

Year 

..  80.14 

59.55 

45.87 

59.60 

61.37 

52.36 

45.12 

25.66 

23.18 

19.18 

25.13 
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NUMBER  OF  RAINY  DAYS 


Hongkong 

Swatow 

Amoy 

Foochow 

Wenchow 

Ningpo 

Shanghai 

Peking 

Cbefoo 

Tientsin 

New¬ 

chwang 

January  . 

6 

7 

7 

9 

11 

12 

12 

2 

9 

4 

6 

February  . 

8 

10 

9 

13 

13 

11 

9 

3 

4 

2 

3 

March  . 

13 

14 

15 

16 

18 

15 

13 

4 

4 

3 

5 

April . 

14 

13 

13 

18 

20 

18 

15 

4 

5 

5 

6 

May . 

16 

14 

13 

15 

18 

12 

11 

7 

6 

6 

10 

June . 

19 

16 

12 

13 

18 

15 

14 

11 

6 

11 

12 

July . 

20 

14 

11 

10 

15 

12 

13 

14 

12 

13 

13 

August  . 

16 

11 

10 

12 

15 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

15 

September  . 

16 

10 

8 

11 

14 

11 

11 

8 

6 

8 

9 

October  . 

9 

5 

4 

11 

12 

12 

11 

3 

5 

8 

8 

November  . 

7 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

7 

3 

7 

6 

5 

December  . 

7 

8 

7 

8 

7 

7 

6 

2 

9 

4 

3 

Year 

151 

128 

115 

144 

169 

144 

133 

72 

84 

81 

95 

Snowfall.— -As  snowfalls  are  not  entered  in 
this  article  separately  from  rain,  we  add  only  dates 
shewing  the  earliest  and  latest  snowfalls  at  various 
places  : — 

Earliest  Date.  Latest  Date 


Aigun... 

Harbin 
Kirin  ... 

Wu  hao  (Mongolia) 

Newchwang . 

Antung  ...  . 

Tangku  . 

Howki 

Cbefoo 

N.E.  Promontory  (Shantung) 

S.E.  „  . 

Tamingfu 

Wuhn  . 

Zikawei 

North  Saddle  . 

G  utzlafl!  . 

Ichang  .  . 

Hankow 
Steep  Island  .. 

Ningpo  . 

Kiukiang 

Yochow  . 

Peiyushan  ... 


October  4 

. 

April 

29 

„  BO 

. 

March 

28 

„  6 

... 

April 

20 

September  19 

. 

J  one 

4 

„  26 

. 

April 

28 

November  6 

. 

3  5 

5 

„  26 

. . 

March 

7 

„  3 

. 

April 

2 

October  23 

. 

33 

10 

November  2 

. 

33 

10 

„  16 

. 

3? 

3 

September  6 

. 

35 

3 

November  8 

...  ... 

35 

1 

„  2 

•  •  •  ... 

May 

24 

December  18 

. 

March 

16 

„  27 

. 

35 

16 

„  2 

. 

55 

20 

October  1 

. 

53 

22 

December  28 

. 

35 

20 

„  2 

. 

33 

20 

November  9 

. 

33 

22 

9 

. 

33 

15 

December  27 

. 

33 

15 

Atmospheric  Electricity.— Relative  frequency 
of  Thunderstorms  throughout  the  year  (including 
only  the  number  of  days  on  which  thunder  (not 
lightning  alone)  was  observed. 


Central 

Mongolia 


ej 

r-a 


3 

0) 


"5h 

CD 

£2 

>> 

kH 

& 

Ph 

<1 

c3 

w 

rr 

0 

3 

*-s 

cc 


53 


O 


O 


o 

Q3 

Q 


B 


...  0.2  2.6  6.0  7.0  2.6  3.4  1  2  .  11.0 


Newchwang  . 

Peking  . 

Shanghai  ...  0.3 

Hongkong  0.2  0.4 


.  1.6  3.4  4.6  3.2 

...  0.7  3.0  6.6  6.9  5.6 

0.6  2.1  1.3  1.7  3.5  3.5 

2.8  5.1  6.5  8.6  8.2  10.1 


i.8  0.2  0.2  ...  14.0 

1.7  0.4  .  26.9 

.1  0.6  0.1  ...  14.S 

.3  1.0  0  1  0.2  48.5 


Wind. — Monsoons  are  periodical  winds  of 
considerable  steadiness  during  several  months.  In 
China  and  the  adjoining  seas,  there  are  the  summer 
and  winter  monsoons. 

The  summer  monsoon  is  caused  by  the  high 
temperature  and  low  atmospheric  pressure  which 
prevail  over  the  continent.  The  wind  rushes  from 
sea  to  land,  but  is  deviated  to  the  right ,  on  account 
of  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth.  So  that  it  turns, 
almost  anticlockwise,  as  in  the  case  of  cyclones 
around  the  China  Coast,  blowing,  from  south  or 
south-west  in  Kuangtung,  from  south-west  in  the 
Formosa  Channel,  from  south-east  at  Shanghai 
and  from  south-west  in  Shantung. 

The  monsoon  sets  in  progressively  :  the  change 
beginning  in  March  or  April  in  the  North,  and  in 
May  in  the  Formosa  Channel.  In  June  the  summer 
system  prevails  along  the  whole  coast.  In  Shanghai, 
it  lasts  from  April  to  August,  i.e.  about  four 
months. 

The  winter  monsoon  is  caused  by  •  the  low 
temperature  and  high  pressure  prevalent  in  Asia. 
Winds  blow  from  land  to  sea,  always  deviating 
to  the  right ,  and  so  form  an  anti-cyclonic  or 
clockwise  system.  The  direction  is  north  in  Shan¬ 
tung,  north-west  at  Shanghai,  north-east  in  the 
Formosa  Channel,  east  at  Hongkong. 

Contrary  to  what  happens  in  India,  the  winter 
monsoon  is  the  steadier,  at  least  in  the  Formosa 
Channel.  A  north-east  gale  may  be  said  to  blow 
with  short  interruptions  at  the  Pescadores,  during 
the  whole  season.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Strait  of  Tartary,  putting  north  for  north-east. 

The  winter  monsoon  sets  in  by  September,  and 
sometimes,  but  seldom,  at  the  end  of  August.  In 
Shanghai,  it  lasts  nearly  seven  months. 
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WIND— Percentage  of  the  Different  Winds  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Yangtse  (N.  Saddle). 


U  <1) 

o  rz 

COLI) 

AVI  In 

DS. 

AV 

ARM 

AVINDS. 

COLD 

AVINDS. 

Month 

r~> 

2.5 

5 

t, _ J 

N.  N 

.N.E. 

N.E. 

e.n.e. 

E. 

E.S.E. 

S.E. 

S.S.E. 

s. 

s.s.w. 

9.W. 

w.s.w. 

w. 

W.N.W. 

N.W. 

N.N.W. 

January 

...  0.6 

13.2 

8.1 

12.6 

3.7 

4.3 

2.2 

7.1 

1.4 

3.2 

1.5 

4.4 

1.1 

3.5 

2.2 

18.0 

12.9 

February 

...12.8 

13.0 

9.2 

14.4 

5.0 

7.8 

4.6 

7.8 

1.2 

2.6 

0.6 

3.7 

0.5 

2.1 

1.2 

13.2 

0.3 

March 

..  0.7 

11.2 

7.4 

14.2 

5.3 

9.4 

4.0 

12.9 

2.4 

6.2 

2.7 

5.3 

0.9 

2.0 

0.7 

7.7 

7.0 

April  ... 

...  0.1 

7.0 

4.0 

10.8 

7.0 

8.8 

6.0 

16.7 

5.2 

11.0 

4.6 

5.6 

1.6 

2.5 

0.7 

5.5 

3.1 

May  ... 

...  0.5 

5.0 

4.4 

8.9 

3.2 

7.3 

6.2 

21.5 

6.1 

12.5 

4.9 

8.7 

1.0 

2.1 

0.5 

3.9 

3.3 

June  ... 

...  1.6 

28 

2.4 

5.2 

2.3 

7.1 

6.1 

26.3 

5.1 

16.4 

8.8 

10.3 

0.9 

1.5 

0.6 

1.9 

0.7 

July  ... 

...  0.4 

1.3 

0.8 

3.6 

2.3 

5.7 

5.9 

25.4 

8.8 

24.9 

9.8 

8.0 

0.5 

0.7 

0.1 

1.2 

0.6 

August 

...  1.4 

4,4 

3.6 

6.4 

3.1 

7.4 

6.1 

24.8 

7.3 

15.8 

6.2 

5.9 

0.9 

1.6 

0.6 

2.3 

2.2 

September 

...  0.4 

11.3 

9.0 

18.7 

7.2 

12.5 

5.0 

14.2 

3.1 

4.6 

1.8 

2.6 

0.6 

1.1 

0.2 

3.5 

4.2 

October 

...  1.1 

11.8 

10.3 

20.3 

7.2 

11.6 

5.7 

11.4 

1.1 

1.4 

1.1 

2.2 

0.6 

1.3 

1.1 

6.8 

5.0 

November 

...  0.7 

13.1 

7.8 

14.9 

3.5 

7.7 

3.6 

8.1 

1.1 

2.7 

1.1 

4.6 

0.6 

2.4 

3.4 

16.4 

8.3 

December 

...  0.5 

11.9 

7.6 

8.9 

1.8 

4.6 

1.3 

7.6 

1.5 

3.4 

1.5 

4.9 

1.3 

2.4 

2.6 

26.3 

11.9 

Year  ... 

..  18.3 

106.1 

74.8 

139.2 

51.7 

94.4 

56.8 

184.0 

44.3 

105.0 

44.8 

66.4 

10.7 

23.2 

14.1 

106.7 

59.5 

Six  months  cold 

..  16.4 

74.2 

50.4 

85.3 

26.5 

45.4 

21.4 

54.9 

8.7 

19.5 

8.5 

25.1 

5.0 

13.7 

11.2 

88.4 

45.4 

Six  months  warm 

..  1.9 

31.9 

24.4 

53.9 

25.2 

49.0 

35.4 

129.1 

35.6 

85.5 

36.3 

41.3 

5.7 

9.5 

2.9 

18.3 

14.1 

B.—  DYNAMICAL  METEOROLOGY.— 

Cyclones  or  whirling  storms  offer  the  following 
characteristics.  The  barometric  pressure  is  abnor¬ 
mally  low  over  a  more  or  less  restricted  area.  All 
around  this  depression  or  centre,  oftentimes  rather 
irregular  in  form,  the  winds  blow  spirally  inwards, 
in  anticlockwise  direction,  that  is  contrariwise  to 
the  movement  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  from  right 
to  left,  and  with  a  sometimes  disastrous  violence. 
In  the  Southern  hemisphere  the  movement  is  clock¬ 
wise.  Besides  this  whirling,  the  body  of  the 
vortex,  moves  about  as  a  whole,  with  variable 
direction  and  velocity.  No  general  rate  can  be 
given  for  the  speed  of  this  movement,  and  no 
universal  rule  concerning  the  track.  The  area 
covered  by  the  storm  is  sometimes  very  considerable  : 
the  “de  Witte”  typhoon  of  1901  made  itself  felt 
at  the  same  time  on  the  3rd  of  August  at  Nagasaki 
by  an  east-south-east  gale  and  at  Macao  by  fresh 
west-south-west  winds  :  which  shows  a  diameter  of 
more  than  2200  km.  (1350  nautical  miles).  But 
other  typhoons  may  not  be  50  nautical  miles  broad. 

Two  distinct  classes  of  cyclones  are  experienced 
over  the  seas  of  China. 

1. — Landstorms. — Originating  in  Siberia  or 
Western  China,  they  travel  towards  the  sea,  with 
a  marked  bend  to  north-east.  After  crossing  the 
coast  line,  they  generally  gain  more  strength  and 
may  become  very  violent  in  reaching  Japan  or  the 
Sea  of  Japan.  They  are  principally  to  be  feared 
in  winter,  during  which  season  they  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence  over  our  climate.  Their  passage 
is  indeed  generally  followed  by  a  north  or  north¬ 
west  gale  on  the  northern  part  of  the  China  Coast, 
and  in  the  south  by  a  sometimes  very  severe 
increase  of  the  N.E.  monsoon.  Previously  to  their 
passing,  when  the  glass  is  failing,  the  wind  is  as  a 


rule  not  very  strong.  The  velocity  of  translation 
of  the  depression  may  reach  60  miles  an  hour,  or 
fall  to  8  miles.  It  averages  from  25  to  30. 

2.- — Typhoons. — These  are  formed  over  the 
Pacific,  south  of  the  20th  parallel.  After  travel¬ 
ling  to  north-west,  some  of  them  cross  the  China 
Sea  towards  Indo-China  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin, 
whilst  others  bend  to  north,  then  to  north-east  to 
visit  Japan  or  the  China  coast.  The  velocity  is 
generally  low  whilst  recurving,  but  increases  rapidly 
when  they  move  away  from  our  neighbourhood. 
The  typhoon  of  September  8th,  1897,  for  instance, 
travelled  at  the  rate  first  of  10  miles  an  hour,  then 
reached  successively  27,  33,  37,  47  and  52.  These 
two  last  figures  are  abnormal. 

Typhoons  scarcely  approach  Shanghai  except 
from  July  to  September.  They  are  ushered  in  by 
a  fall  of  the  glass  with  north-east  winds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mean  number  of 
typhoons  (T)  which  have  been  observed  in  13  years, 
and  that  of  landstorms  or  continental  depressions 
(L),  observed  during  ten  years  over  that  part  of 
Eastern  Asia  which  is  covered  by  the  meteoro¬ 
logical  system  of  the  Zikawei  Observatory. 


T. 

L. 

T. 

L. 

January  ... 

...  0.5 

3.7 

July 

...  3,3 

1.2 

February 

...  0.5 

4.2 

August  ... 

...  3.0 

0.6 

March 

...  0.3 

5.7 

September 

...  3.1 

1.1 

April 

...  0.2 

5.4 

October 

...  3.6 

2.3 

May . 

...  1.2 

4,8 

November 

...  1,5 

3.6 

June 

...  1.5 

3.0 

December 

...  0.7 

4.6 

Anti-cyclones  may  be  considered  as  the  com¬ 
plementary  phenomenon  to  the  cyclonic  formations. 
The  constant  mass  of  the  atmospheric  air,  if  rare¬ 
fied  in  some  places,  is  condensed  or  accumulated  in 
others.  But  the  areas  covered  by  the  high  pres¬ 
sures  are  not  necessarily,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
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are  not  generally  of  the  same  extent  as  the  lower 
readings  regions. 

Similar  to  the  cyclones,  the  anti-cyclones  are 
constantly  varying  in  their  intensity  and  extent  as 
well  as  in  the  speed  and  direction  of  their  shifting, 
hut  they  are  incomparably  more  steady.  As  in  the 
case  of  learning  the  climatological  conditions  of 
the  Far  East,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  tabulate 
the  monthly  averages  of  the  meteorological  elements 
for  a  good  number  of  stations,  and  to  draw  up 
monthly  weather  maps  of  Asia ;  indeed  it  may  be 
said  that  in  order  to  face  the  daily  problem  of 
forecasting  the  weather,  the  first  step  is  to  construct 
daily  weather  maps  where  the  position  of  the  anti¬ 
cyclones  and  the  cyclones  are  shown  and  from 
which  the  previous  and  next  move  of  these  general 
centres  of  atmospheric  activity  may  be  deduced. 

From  these  maps  it  is  easy  to  realise  how 
reliable  and  regular  the  general  laws  of  gyration 
(Buys-Ballot  and  Loomis  -  laws)  and  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  propagation  (Guilbert  laws  and  rules) 
are  proved  to  be,  especially  during  winter  and 
summer,  in  the  Far  East.  But  though,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  general  W.-to-E.  direction  of  the 
great  rivers  Amur  and  Sungari,  Huangho,  Peiho, 
Huaiho,  Yangtzekiang,  Minkiang  and  Sikiang, 
parallel  to  the  movement  of  the  Earth,  and  also  to 
the  higher  altitudes  of  the  northern  and  north¬ 
western  regions,  the  roughly  approximate  path  of 
the  continental  depressions  may  have  been  fore¬ 
shadowed  ;  though  the  great  highways  of  the  oceanic 
cyclones  may  have  been  briefly  described  (p.  351) ; 
it  remains  that,  in  every  particular  case,  the  actual 
direction  of  a  storm  has  to  be  daily  and  sometimes 
hourly  determined.  In  this  determination  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  anti-cyclones  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors. 

During  winter,  when  the  Siberian  anti-cyclone 
becomes  very  heavy  and  gradually  and  steadily 
spreads  over  Northern  and  Central  China,  it  may 
hinder  on  the  continent  the  formation  of  landstorms 
for  weeks  and  in  extreme  cases,  for  months,  with 
the  result  of  dry,  fine  and  cold  weather  in  our 
regions.  This  was  the  case  in  1892-93  and  in 
1916-17.  In  January  1893,  a  powerful  anti-cyclone 
prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of  Irkutsk  :  during  five 
days,  from  the  12th  to  the  17th,  the  barometers 
kept  between  31.62  and  31.77  :  the  high  pressures 
covered  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  territory,  where, 
during  the  month,  83%  of  the  winds  were  from  the 
northern  quadrants ;  the  thermometers  fell  in  Shan¬ 
tung  to  7°,  at  Shanghai  to  10°, 4,  at  Breaker  Point 
to  28°.  and  at  Hongkong  to  the  freezing  point,  while 
it  had  reached  —51°  F.  at  Irkutsk. 

A  similar  calm  possession  of  the  continent  by 
the  anti-cyclone  occurred  during  the  winter  of 
1916-17  with  the  same  result  of  preventing  almost 


completely  the  formation  of  continental  depressions 
in  the  Far  East.  The  consequence  was  also  to 
procure  for  China  a  splendidly  dry  but  cold  winter 
with  a  percentage  of  75%  of  northerly  winds  and 
a  fall  of  temperature  reaching  29°-0  at  Aigun,  8°0  in 
in  Shantung,  12°0  in  Chihli,  12°4  at  Shanghai,  and 
38°8  at  Hongkong. 

In  summer,  the  anti-cyclones,  although  they 
have  not  such  a  determining  influence,  nevertheless 
play  a  leading  part  in  the  actual  formation,  develop¬ 
ment  and  direction  of  the  most  violent  typhoons. 

In  the  transition  season  the  influence  of  the 
anti  cyclones  is  not  so  clear  as  in  the  extreme  cases 
above-mentioned ;  but  again  it  is  the  task  of  the 
forecaster  to  discern  it,  and  using  his  bi-  or  tri- 
daily  weather  maps  as  bases,  to  discover  from  the 
actual  variation  of  the  meteorological  elements  their 
probable  value  for  the  immediate  future. 

Forecasting  Service  in  China. — It  was  in  1832 
at  the  repeated  request  of  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Shanghai,  that  the  Observatory  of 
Zikawei  began  to  communicate  every  day  to  the 
newspapers  a  bulletin  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
and  its  forecasts  for  the  following  day.  It  may 
be  of  some  interest  to  note  that  it  wasi  a  great 
typhoon  very  similar  to  that  of  July  28th,  1915, 
viz.  the  typhoon  of  July  31slt,  1879,  which  led  to 
this,  decision.  The  particulars  of  this  latter  typhoon 
as  recorded  by  Pere  Dechevrens  in  his  memoir  on 
the  same,  printed  in  1879,  shewed  clearly  its  path 
from  the  Meiaco-sima  Group,  to  the  Saddle  Islands 
(Shaweishan)  and  to  Liaotung,  to  which  place  the 
steady  anti-cyclone  of  Japan  had  pushed  it  hindering 
its  recurving  to  the  N.N.E.  exactly  as  occurred  in 
1915.  No  less  than  six  ships  in  the  harbour  of 
Shanghai,  were  swept  into  the  central  part  of  the 
vortex  (where  the  glass  fell  to  28,43  on  board  the 
SS*  “Genkai-Maru”)  with  the  greatest  risk  for  the 
passengers  and  vessels  of  a  total  loss.  The  pam¬ 
phlet  of  Pere  Dechevrens  produced  a  huge  im¬ 
pression  among  the  merchants  of  Shanghai.  From 
this  the  possibility  dawned  of  organizing  a  typhoon 
signal  service  for  Shanghai  and  for  all  parts  of  the 
coast;  but  several  difficulties,  in  spite  of  the  un¬ 
animous  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  post¬ 
poned  for  about  three  years  the  execution  of  the 
project.  The  full  scheme  wasi  indeed  only  complete 
in  1884  when  a  signal  mast,  connected  by  telephone 
with  Zikawei,  was  at  last  erected  on  the  borders 
of  the  French  and  International  concessions.  Since 
then  the  information  service  for  security  at  sea  has 
performed  its'  duty  without  interruption  under  the 
care  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Municipalities,  and 
the  Observatory  has  gladly  given  its  time  and 
attention  to  share  in  this  work  of  universal  bene¬ 
volence,  for  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  that 
many  others  participated  and  are  still  generously 
participating  to  secure  its  proper  functioning.  We 
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have  already  mentioned  (pp.  351,  352)  something 
of  the  important  share  taken  in  this  work  by  the 
Maritime  Customs,  the  Telegraph  Companies,  the 
other  Observatories  of  the  Far  East  (Hanoi,  Hong¬ 
kong,  Irkutsk,  Manila,  Peking,  Tailioku,  Tokyo, 
Wiadivostock)  with  whom  Shanghai  has  a  continuous 
exchange  of  meteorological  messages,  and  by  volun¬ 
tary  observers,  among  whom  it  is  only  just  to  make 
mention  of  the  numerous  captains  of  the  marine 
service  who  through  wireless  or  in  other  ways  con¬ 
tribute  information. 

We  shall  conclude  this  long  expose  of  the 
meteorological  work  done  during  the  last  fifty  years 
in  the  Far  East  by  indicating  the  method  of 
storm  signalling  successively  adopted  by  the  Mari¬ 
time  Customs,  Japan,  Indo-China,  and  the  Russian, 
British  and  German  observatories.  The  principle 
adopted  isi  somewhat  different  from  those  which  are 
general  in  Europe.  There,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
relatively  great  number  of  important  central  weather 
bureaux,  and  of  the  rapid  communication  of  the 
observatories  both  with  the  observers  and  the  signal¬ 
ling  stations,  it  has  been  judged  sufficient  and  finally 
more  advisable  to  give  local  warnings,  e.g.  informing 
of  S.  or  S.W.  storm  winds  expected  and  to  send 
further  messages  when  these  winds  are  foreseen  to 
be  likely  to  veer  to  N.W.  or  N.E.  In  the  Far  East, 
which  is  under  quite  different  conditions  and  where 
the  captains  of  steamers  have  often  to  leave  a 
harbour  without  any  intention  of  calling  at  any 
semaphores  for  a  long  time,  the  information  given 
is  more  general  but  not  less  exact.  Elsewhere  the 
weather  bureaux,  when  knowing  of  the  existence 
of  an  atmospheric  perturbation,  draw  from  this 
knowledge  all  that  science  and  experience  may 
afford  and  the  conclusions  reached  are  signalled 
as  probabilities.  Here,  it  is  the  actual  existence  of 
the  perturbation  at  the  time  of  the  warning  which 
is  announced  together  with  the  position  and  the 
direction  actually  followed  by  the  cyclone. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  method  is  that  it 
is  the  most  instructive  for  the  sailor.  The  mariner 
is  told  all  that  is  actually  known  with  certainty  by 
the  Observatory,  no  more,  no  less ;  hence  he  feels 
encouraged  to  think  for  himself.  The  master  of 
a  vessel  knowing  the  position  of  an  approaching 
typhoon  and  its  present  course,  as  he  is  also  quite 
aware  of  the  course  which  it  will  be  likely  to 
follow  at  that  period  of  the  year,  is  often  even  able 
to  use  the  cyclone  for  his  own  advantage.  At  any 
rate  he  sails  upon  a  known  forecast,  whether 
favourable  or  dangerous,  which,  with  a  less  com¬ 
plete  system  of  information  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  acquire. 

Another  advantage  is  that  it  is  universal  .  all 
the  seamen  from  Wiadivostock  to  South  China  are 
informed  of  weather  conditions  that  no  warning  of 


a  local  semaphore  would  help  them  to  guess.  For 
instance,  leaving  Chefoo  where  the  weather  ia 
expected  to  be  steadily  fair  for  some  days,  he 
learns  that  a  typhoon  is  developing  east  of  the 
Philippines  which  will  interfere  with  his  progress 
further  south  after  three  days  when  he  has  entered 
the  Formosa  Channel;  and  if  he  has  not  to  call  at 
Shanghai  he  will  think  it  advisable  to  come  in 
sight  of  some  of  the  semaphores  on  his  way  to  get 
supplementary  news  about  the  actual  danger. 

All  this  information  has  up  to  now  been  given 
day  and  night  by  means  of  signals  hoisted  at  the 
signalling  stations,  according  to  a  code  that  all  the 
sadors  have  in  their  pocket  almanack  and  perhaps 
in  their  memory.  If,  as  is  indeed  contemplated, 
an  incidental  improvement  in  the  way  of  signalling 
the  position  and  direction  of  the  perturbations  is 
inaugurated  in  the  very  near  future,  it  will  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  spirit  of  the  method  :  instead 
of  using  descriptive  denominations  for  pointing  out 
the  positions  of  the  cyclones,  the  geographical 
determinations  of  the  places  by  longitude  and 
latitude  may  be  adopted  in  order  to  enable  the 
sailor  to  get  rid  of  a  second  conventional  code,  but 
the  principle  of  the  method  will  not  be  abandoned  : 
i.e.,  to  let  the  mariners  know  exactly  what  the 
Observatory  knows  with  certainty,  no  more,  no  less. 
And  again,  the  inauguration  of  this  improvement 
presupposes  some  hope  of  its  being  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  uniformity  for  storm  warnings,  not 
only  in  the  Far  East,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
world, — -at  least,  until  all  those  concerned  have  been 
everywhere  endowed  with  well-equipped  and  always 
well-understood  wireless  receivers  !  [G.] 
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METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSION. 

Headquarters  New  York. 

Entered  China ,  1847. 

Works  in  Fukien,  Kiangsu,  Anhui,  Kiangsi, 
Chihli,  Shantung  and  Ssuch'uan,  under  Seven 
Conferences. 

Foochow  Conference.  The  first  missionaries 
were  the  Revs.  Judson  D.  Collins  and  Moses  C. 
White,  who  arrived  in  Foochow  in  September,  1847, 
where  members  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  were  already 
working.  As  soon  as  possible  schools  were  opened, 
and  a  modest  medical  tvork  was  begun.  In  spite  of 
re-inforcements,  the  first  years  were  full  of  trial,  as 
the  T‘ai  P‘ing  Rebellion  closed  the  schools,  and 
death  and  sickness  scattered  the  missionaries.  In 
1857,  ten  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  mission, 
the  first  convert  was  baptized.  A  foundling 
asylum  was  opened  in  1858.  The  first  “Annual 
meeting”  was  held  in  1862,  by  which  time  the 
membership  had  increased  to  87 ;  and  in  the 
same  year  a  Mission  Press  was  established, 
from  which,  in  1867  was  issued  the  first  number  of 
the  Missionary  Recorder  (See  Chinese  Recorder). 
This  Press  was  exceptionally  useful,  because  of  the 
necessity  for  special  printing  in  the  Foochow 
dialect,  and  has  done  much  useful  work,  both  in 
general  colloquial  literature  and  in  printing  the 
Scriptures.  In  1903  it  was  made  a  Branch  of  the 
Union  Methodist  Publishing  House  in  Shanghai. 
(See  Mission  Presses).  In  1863,  the  mission  at  last 
secured  a  station  inside  the  city  of  Foochow,  but  in 
1864  the  buildings  were  completely  wrecked  by  a 
mob.  In  1871,  a  “Biblical  Institute”  was  opened, 
with  a  Boys’  High  School,  now  Foochow  Academy. 
The  Foochow  Annual  Conference  was  organized  in 
1877.  The  Anglo-Chinese  College  was  opened  in 
1881,  a  Chinese  gentleman,  Mr.  Diong  A-Hok, 
giving  $10,000  to  found  it.  The  Rev.  F.  Ohlingeb, 
was  the  first  Principal.  In  1916  it  was  merged  into 
the  Union  Christian  College,  the  other  missions 
which  contributed  being  the  A.B.C.F.M.  and  the 
C.M.S.  (See  Fukien  Christian  University).  Besides 
Foochow  this  Conference  occupies,  Ku-tden  ^  j±j, 
opened  1889;  Lung-then  f |  fE) ,  (1893);  Hai-Fang 
(1895),  Min-ts'ing  ]$]  jft,  (1896). 

Medical  work  was  begun  again  in  1893,  after  a 
pause  of  nearly  forty  years,  when  a  general  hospital 
was  built  at  7^  IB  Ku-then  (formerly  Ku-ch‘eng). 
There  are  hospitals  for  women  at  Lung-then,  Lek-du 
and  Foochow  (The  Woolston  Memorial).  A  Union 
Medical  College  was  opened:  in  1911  in  Foochow, 
the  aforesaid  three  missions  co-operating ;  who  also 
organized  a  Union  Theological  School  in  1912.  The 
Methodists  and  the  A.B.C.F.M.  further  united  in 
a  Normal  School  in  1913.  The  new  South  China 
College  for  Women  is  a  Methodist  enterprise,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  schools  of  high  grade, 
including  (for  boys)  the  Academy  at  Foochow,  and 


boarding-schools  at  Lung-then,  Ku-then,  and  Min¬ 
ts' ing  ;  and  each  of  these  four  places  has  both 
Girls’  Boarding,  and  Women’s  Bible-training 
Schools. — Before  the  division  of  Foochow  Con¬ 
ference  in  1916  ( v .  infra),  there  were  also  2,043 
pupils  in  primary  schools. 

A  large  Institutional  Church  was  opened  at 
Foochow  in  1915,  largely  staffed  by  highly-educated 
Christian  Chinese,  several  being  graduates  of 
American  colleges. 

About  the  same  time  a  site  was  purchased  in 
Fu-tshng  with  money  subscribed  by  the  community 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  leading  citizens  to 
develop  a  large  educational  work,  the  property  to 
belong  to  the  M.E.M.  which  is  responsible  for  all 
the  instruction  given. 

Hing-Hwa  Conference.  This  includes  two 
districts  in  Fukien  province,  which  were  constituted 
a  separate  field  in  1896,  because  the  people  have  a 
dialect  of  their  own  in  one  district,  while  in  parts 
of  the  other  the  Amoy  dialect  is  used.  The 
Methodist  missionaries  began  itinerating  work  as 
early  as  1860,  but  Hing-hwa  was  not  occupied  by 
foreign  resident  missionaries  till  1890.  The  whole 
Bible  was  early  translated  into  the  colloquial,  in 
addition  to  other  literature,  and  issued  from  the 
Hing-hwa  Mission  Press. 

The  other  centres  in  this  district  are  Ing-chung 
zR  #  and  Sien-yu  (;]|  )jf}  ;  in  both  places  work  has 
been  going  on  since  1863.  At  Hing-hwa  there  are 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools,  an  orphanage,  a  Leper 
Rescue  Home,  as  well  as  a  Normal  School  and 
Women’s  Training  School,  and  Industrial  Mission 
Press.  Sien-yu  has  a  Boys’  Intermediate  School, 
with  Boarding  School  for  Girls  and  Training  School 
for  Women,  and  Ing-chung  has  a  Training  School 
for  Men. 

The  medical  work  of  this  Conference  is 
chiefly  at  Sien-yu,  where  there  is  a  good  Women’s 
Hospital. 

The  Hing-hwa  City  Church  has  long  been 
entirely  self-supporting,  and  several  other  circuits 
are  now  so ;  the  tendency  being  towards  financial 
independence  for  church  work,  throughout  the 
field. 

Yen-p‘ing  Conference.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
Foochow  Conference  (Yen-phng  JiE  prefecture) 
was  cut  off  in  1916  to  form  a  fresh  Conference. 
This  prefecture  is  full  of  settlers  from  Kiangsi 
who  are  mandarin-speaking,  and  it  was  decided  to 
reach  them  by  opening  work  in  mandarin  in 
addition  to  what  was  already  being  done.  Twenty- 
seven  ordained  native  pastors  are  working  here. 
Yen-p‘ing  is  the  chief  centre,  opened  in  1902;  the 
others  are  Yung-an  7^  gr  (1910),  and  Yu-ki  ^  ’)9t 
(1914). 

There  are  boarding  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
at  Yen-p£ing,  and  a  Women’s  Training  School, 
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besides  primary  schools  everywhere.  There  are 
general  hospitals  at  Yen-p‘ing  and  Yung-an,  and  a 
great  deal  of  itinerating  medical  work  is  carried  on 
side  by  side  with  the  evangelistic  work. 

Central  China  Mission.  The  work  was  begun 
in  1867  when  the  Rev.  V.C.  and  Mrs,.  Hart  arrived 
in  Kiukiang  from  Foochow.  In  1869  the  Central 
China  Mission  was  formed ;  and  it  was  organized 
into  a  Conference  in  1907.  (In  1912  this  Central 
China  Conference  was  divided  ;  the  old  name  being 
retained  by  the  stations  in  Kiangsu  and  Anhui ; 
while  those  further  up  the  Yangtze  took  the  name 
of  the  Kiangsi  Conference).  The  chief  station  of 
the  Central  China  Mission  is  Nanking.  This  work 
was  began  in  1883 ;  and  of  late  years  (1913)  a  large 
institutional  Church  has  been  opened,  with  a  street 
chapel,  a  reading  room,  a  school  for  boys,  etc.  The 
Methodists  take  a  leading  part  in  a  number  of 
Institutions  for  Higher  Education,  viz.,  the 
University  of  Nanking:  a  Women’s  Bible  School;  a 
Nurses’  Training  School;  a  Theological  Seminary 
and  Bible  Training  School;  in  addition  to  a  Girls’ 
Boarding  School  run  by  the  Mission  itself. 

The  Philander  Smith  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Nanking  was  opened  in  1885,  the  first  to  be  started 
in  that  city.  The  building  is  now  occupied  by  a 
Boys’  Middle  School.  The  medical  work  is  now 
done  at  the  Union  Hospital  (opened  1914),  the 
property  of  the  University  of  Nanking.  Chinkiang 
was  occupied  in  1881,  and  in  1884  a  Girls’  School 
was  opened  under  Miss  Mary  C.  Robinson  which 
became  famous.  There  are  also  a  new  Woman’s 
Hospital,  and  a  Boys’  Orphanage  (132  boys),  where 
half  the  day  is  given  to  study  and  half  to  farm 
work  or  learning  of  trades.  The  fine  system  of 
water-ways  of  which  this  city  is  the  centre  makes 
it  an  ideal  district  for  evangelistic  itinerations. 

Wuhu  was  opened  in  1883,  and  is  the  centre  of 
a  flourishing  work.  There  is  a  fine  church  in  the 
city  with  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools  adjoining,  a 
large  general  hospital  and  a  flourishing  work  for 
women. 

At  Shanghai,  the  M.E.  missionaries  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Methodist  Press,  and  the  Mission 
has  provided  the  China  Medical  Missionary  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  China  Christian  Educational 
Association  with  their  General  Secretaries.  Shang¬ 
hai  is  also  the  Episcopal  residence  of  Bishop  W.  S. 
Lewis,  one  of  the  General  Superintendents  of  the 
M.E.M. 

Kiangsi  Conference.  Though  the  Mission 
intends  to  occupy  the  whole  of  Kiangsi,  and  the 
part  of  Hupei  north  of  the  Yangtze,  there  are  at 
present  only  two  cities  with  resident  missionaries. 
In  1867,  shortly  after  the  opening  of  Kiukiang  as 
a  treaty  port,  Dr.  Y.  C.  and  Mrs.  Hart  and  Rev. 
Elbert  S.  Todd  established  themselves  there,  a 
number  of  others  joining  them  in  the  next  six 


years.  In  1881,  the  Fowler  Institute,  the  mission’s 
first  attempt  at  higher  educational  work,  was 
opened.  This  later  developed  into  the  William; 
Nast  College  (the  only  school  of  college  grade  in 
•Kiangsi  with  its  twenty-six  millions),  which  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  history  has  been  under  the 
present  Plead,  Rev.  C.  F.  Kupfer,  Ph.D. 

NanciTang,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was 
not  occupied  by  foreigners  till  1899,  though  the 
city  and  neighbourhood  had  been  worked  for  a 
number  of  years.  Beth  centres  have  Girls’  High 
Schools  and  Bible  Training  Schools  for  .Women. 
There  is  a  considerable  number  of  primary  schools. 
The  Medical  work  is  especially  interesting,  as 
in  addition  to  Men’s  Hospitals  at  both  centres,  there 
is  a  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  at  Nanch‘ang 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Mary  Stone,  and  another  at 
Kiukiang  under  Dr.  Ida  Kahn.  These  two  ladies  are 
daughters  of  the  mission,  who  studied  medicine  in 
the  U.S.A. 

North  China  Conference.  This  embraces  work 
in  Peking,  three  other  centres  in  Chihli,  and  one  in 
Shantung.  Work  was  begun  in  1869,  when  the  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  L.  N.  Wheeler  and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Lowry  were  sent  to  Peking  from  Foochow.  In  1872, 
Tientsin  was  occupied ;  and  Shanhaikuan  in  1890, 
T‘ai-an  in  Shantung,  though  worked  from  1895, 
was  not  a  foreign-manned  station  till  1898.  In  the 
Boxer  year,  one  of  the  Mission’s  Peking  churches 
sheltered  both  Chinese  Christians  and  missionaries 
till  they  entered  the  Legations,  and  one  of  its  agents 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  fortifications.  A 
number  of  Chinese  converts  suffered  martyrdom, 
and  all  the  property  was  destroyed1.  After  the 
rebellion  was  over  the  mission  did  not  rebuild  at 
Tsun-hua  (opened  1873)  but  purchased  property 
instead  at  CITang-li  J|  ^  which  was  occupied  in 
1903. 

Educational  work.  A  Girls’  School  was  opened 
in  Peking  in  1872 ;  and  in  1878  a  Boys’  Boarding 
School  with  6  pupils.  This  latter  was  changed  in 
1885  into  the  Wiley  Institute,  which  again  became 
in  1888  Peking  University,  with  4  Departments,  viz., 
Arts,  Science,  Theology  and  Medicine,  the  Rev. 
L.  W.  Pilcher  being  first  President.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1890.  It  was  destroyed  in 
1900  and  re-erected  in  1901.  In  1915  it  became 
part  of  the  federated  Peking  University.  Peking 
is  the  Episcopal  residence  of  Bishop  J.  W. 
Bashford,  one  of  the  General  Superintendents  of 
the  M.  E.  M. 

Extensive  plans  are  on  foot  to  develop  a  great 
institutional  church  in  the  South  city  of  Peking 
with  a  system  of  day-schools  grading  up  into  a 
middle  school,  and  finally  into  the  University.  The 
Tientsin  middle  school  is  largely  self-supporting, 
and  when  more  dormitories  are  added  will  be 
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entirely  so.  There  are  also  Boys’  Boarding  Schools 
at  Chhang-li  and  T‘ai-an.  All  these  four  centres 
have  Girls’  Schools,  and  Peking,  Ch‘ang-li  and 
T‘ai-an  have  Women’s  Training  Schools;  and  there 
are  day  schools  everywhere. 

The  M  E.  M.  in  Shantung  recently  made  a 
plan  for  placing  in  every  district  city  in  their 
territory  a  church  and  an  intermediate  school,  with 
day  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each.  It  was 
expected  that  for  five  years  the  Church  in  Germany 
would  have  supplied  the  funds  for  this,  but  the 
European  War  has  put  an  end  to  these  hopes. 

Medical  Work.  In  1879  Dr.  Howard  (after¬ 
wards  Mrs.  King),  was  called  to  Tientsin  to  attend 
Lady  Li,  the  wife  of  Li  Hung-chang  ;  while  there, 
she  was  given  the  use  of  a  theatre  as  a  dispensary 
where  she  treated  over  1700  patients  in  the  year. 
A  Women’s  Hospital  was  built  in  Tientsin  by  the 
Mission,  in  which  in  one  year  Dr.  Howard 
prescribed  for  nearly  23,000  patients. 

There  are  also  Women’s  Hospitals  at  Peking, 
T‘ai-an,  and  Tientsin;  and  the  one  for  men  at 
Peking  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  newly 
equipped;  two  more  are  planned  for  T‘ai-an. 

West  China  Conference.  Chungking  was  chosen 
as  the  headquarters  of  this  mission,  and  was 
occupied  in  1882,  with  the  Pev.  L.  N.  Wheeler, 
D.D.,  formerly  of  Peking,  as  Superintendent.  In 
1883,  a  good  property  was  bought,  and  evangelistic, 
educational  and  medical  work  all  begun. 

In  the  anti-foreign  riots  of  1886,  all  the  Mission 
property  was  looted  and  the  houses  burned.  The 
missionaries  were  obliged  to  shelter  in  the  yamens, 
and  finally  went  to  the  coast.  In  1889,  one  or  two 
workers  returned,  and  the  premises  were  rebuilt. 
In  1890  further  reinforcements  arrived,  and  Cheng  - 
tu  was  opened  as  a  Station  in  1891.  Sui-ning  ^ 
was  worked  from  1896,  with  foreign  residence  in 
1900.  Tse  chow  ^  work  dates  from  1897 ;  the 
latest  station  is  Ho  chow,  ^|>f . 

Chengtu,  as  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  the 
centre  of  the  educational  work,  the  mission  being 
one  of  the  partners  in  the  West  China  Union 
University  {q.v.).  There  are  also  intermediate  and 
primary  schools  for  boys  in  this  city  as  well  as  a 
Girls’  School  and  Women’s  Normal  School.  At 
Chungking  there  are  Boys’  and  Girls’  Boarding 
Schools,  senior  primary  schools  at  all  centre  stations, 
with  junior  schools  at  all  outstations. 

The  medical  work  was  begun  in  1891  in  Chengtu, 
which  has  a  fine  general  hospital,  and  there  are 
both  Men’s  and  Women’s  Hospitals  at  Chungking  ; 
another  is  being  planned  for  Tse  chow  to  be  a  joint 
institution  of  the  General  Society  and  Women’s 
Board  (v.  infra). 

The  Women’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  M.  E.  church  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
General  Society.  Its  first  agents  were  sent  to  North 


and  South  China  in  1871 ;  the  next  year,  to  Central 
China;  and  ten  years  later  to  West  China. 

The  first  Girls’  Boarding  School  under  the 
W.F.M.S.  was  opened  in  1871;  the  first  Bible- 
woman’s  Training  School  in  1879 ;  the  first 
orphanage  in  1861;  all  at  Foochow.  The  first 
medical  work  was  begun  at  Hing-hwa  about  1896. 
In  1916,  out  of  the  343  missionaries,  136  were  agents 
of  the  W.F.M.S.,  who  have  greatly  multiplied  the 
above-mentioned  activities  in  addition  to  doing 
evangelistic  work. 

The  M.E.M.  has  always  believed  in  Christian 
education  as  an  evangelizing  opportunity,  and  all 
its  educational  system  is  evangelistic  throughout. 
It  has  in  all  600  places  for  regular  preaching,  and 
as  many  more  regularly  visited. 

In  1913,  a  Forward  Movement  began  in  the 
*  Foochow  Conference,  having  as  its  chief  aims  (1) 
The  development  of  the  Churches’  religious  life  by 
systematic  Bible  istudy,  with  examinations  in  the 
same,  and  (2)  increasing  the  self-support  of  the 
Chinese  church. 

The  Movement  has  now  been  taken  up  by  all 
the  Conferences,  and  has  become  part  of  the  Centen¬ 
nial  programme  (for  1919)  of  the  M.  E.  M. 
throughout  the  world. 

Statistics  for  year  ending  December  31,  1916, 
including  those  of  the  Women’s  Board, 

Foreign  Force  .  374 

Chinese  Staff  .  2,959 

Communicants  .  29,709 

Non-communicant  members  22,729 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSION  (South). 

Headquarters  : — Nashville,  Tennessee,  U.S.A. 

Entered  China ,  1848. 

Works  in  Chekiang  and  Kiangsu,  in  five 
districts. 

Shanghai  District  was  opened  in  1848  by  the 
arrival  of  C.  Taylor,  M.D.  who  was  followed  in 
1849  by  the  Rev.  J.  Jenkins.  Other  reinforcements 
continued  to  arrive  till  1860,  among  them  the 
Revs.  J.  W.  Lambuth  and  Young  J.  Allen  {q.v.). 
The  Civil  War  in  the  U.S.A.  stopped  further 
workers  being  sent  for  15  years.  Sungkiang  $■£  |X 
is  the  second  foreign-manned  station  in  this  district, 
opened  in  1888.  The  two  churches  in  Shanghai 
have  long  been  entirely  self-supporting. 

Soochow  District  was  opened  in  1858  by  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Lambuth,  D.D.  The  evangelistic  work 
chiefly  centres  round  the  educational  and  medical 
institutions.  There  are  a  large  number  of  out¬ 
stations  in  the  country  around. 

Huchow  District  ?$J;Jjj  lies  mostly  in  N.  Che¬ 
kiang  and  was  opened  in  1898.  Evangelistic, 
educational  and  medical  work  are  all  carried  on. 
A  large  number  of  out-stations  in  the  surrounding 
country  are  occupied  by  Chinese  preachers  and  are 
visited  regularly  by  the  missionaries  in  charge. 
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Ch'angchow  jjfj  in  Kiangsu  was  opened  in 
1904.  In  the  previous  year  a  native  preacher  was 
sent  to  this  city  to  begin  work.  The  gentry  had 
determined  that  neither  Protestant  nor  Roman 
Catholic  Christians  should  ever  be  permitted  to 
settle  there,  but  in  a  few  months,  the  Chinese 
preacher  had  secured  a  house  and  a  chapel  where 
instruction  was  regularly  given,  and  when  the 
foreign  missionaries  came  on  the  scene,  no  opposi¬ 
tion  was  shown. 

Throughout  the  whole  field,  evangelistic  work 
is  carried  on  by  30  ordained  preachers,  60  un¬ 
ordained  evangelists,  and  a  number  of  Bible  women, 
in  addition  to  the  efforts  of  foreigners  set  apart 
entirely  for  that  purpose. 

Educational  Work.  Like  the  sister  mission  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North,  the  Southern 
Methodists  have  from  the  beginning  believed  in 
education  as  an  evangelizing  agency.  As  soon  as 
possible,  day-schools  were  opened  in  every  centre 
where  a  foreigner  or  responsible  Chinese  helper 
could  give  oversight ;  and  middle  schools  exist  in 
all  the  five  centres;  while  Higher  Education  is 
carried  on  in  Shanghai  and  Soochow.  (See  Soochow 
University ;  also  infra  for  the  educational  work  of 
the  Women’s  Foreign  Mission  Society). 

The  Medical  Worli  of  the  Mission  was  the  first 
to  be  inaugurated,  the  first  worker  being  a  medical 
man.  Begun  in  Shanghai  in  1848,  it  met  with 
several  serious  interruptions,  and  in  1882  it  was 
removed  to  Soochow,  where  a  hospital  was  built 
in  1883.  Since  1903  this  has  been  self-supporting, 
and  has  been  able,  in  addition  to  meeting  running 
expenses  and  paying  native  assistants,  to  put  up 
extra  residences,  etc.,  as  required.  The  officials 
and  people  of  Soochow  have  contributed  handsomely 
to  an  institution  which  they  have  learned  to 
appreciate.  A  Medical  School  was  associated  with 
the  Hospital  from  the  start. 

There  is  also  a  hospital  at  Huchow,  and  in 
1915  the  medical  work  there  was  amalgamated  with 
that  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  (North). 

The  Literary  Work  of  the  Mission  has  been  very 
considerable,  and  the  list  of  Dr.  Young  J.  Allen’s 
works,  some  translated  for  the  Government,  and 
some  original  works  and  translations  for  missionary 
purposes,  is  a  noble  one.  Dr.  Allen’s  translation 
of  Dr.  J.  W.  Lee’s  work  The  Making  of  a  Man 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  Christian  books 
likely  to  become  a  classic. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Lambuth,  Dr.  A.  P.  Parker  and 
Professor  N.  Gist  Gee  of  Soochow  University,  are 
other  well-known  names  in  this  connection.  Dr. 
Parker  edits  the  Chinese  Christian  Advocate, 
which  has  a  weekly  circulation  of  2,500  among  the 
Chinese  Methodist  Christians. 

The  Women’s  Society  sent  its  first  representative 
in  1875 ;  and  while  doing  evangelistic  work, 


and  working  Bible  Women’s  Schools  at  Sungkiang 
and  Soochow,  has  specialized  in  educational  work 
in  the  Shanghai  centre  and  medical,  industrial  and 
educational  work  in  Soochow.  The  educational 
work  includes  day-schools  for  girls  and  boys,  and 
boarding-schools  for  girls.  The  first  girls’  boarding- 
school  in  Shanghai  was  begun  in  native  quarters  by 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Lambuth  about  1874 ;  but  this  school 
was  afterwards  (1904)  amalgamated  with  a  similar 
one  at  Sungkiang ;  the  McTyeire  School  in  Shanghai 
was  opened  by  Miss  Laura  Haygood  in  1902,  to 
provide  a  liberal  education  for  the  daughters  of 
wealthy  and  higher  class  Chinese.  The  study  of 
Christian  books  has  always  been  compulsory,  but 
has  never  affected  the  patronage  of  the  institution, 
which  is  entirely  self-supporting,  except  for  the 
salaries  of  foreign  teachers.  The  Sungkiang  school 
is  of  lower  grade,  and  prepares  for  the  McTyeire 
School.  In  1917,  the  latter  which  provides  a 
twelve  years’  course,  has  about  300  pupils. 

In  Soochow,  besides  a  Bible  Women’s  Institute, 
there  is  the  Laura  Haygood  Boarding-School  for 
girls,  the  high  school  department  of  which  has  been 
made  (1916)  into  a  normal  school,  and  a  middle  school 
(opened  1901)  with  150  pupils.  In  West  Soochow, 
there  is  a  fine  industrial  work  which  supports  150 
women ;  also  a  girls’  preparatory  school  and  a 
Kindergarten  Training  School ;  besides  other  schools 
in  and  near  the  city. 

In  Huchow  there  is  a  Boys’  Anglo-Chinese 
School  with  an  enrollment  of  132  in  1917,  and  a 
girls’  school  with  120  pupils ;  besides  a  number  of 
day  schools. 

The  medical  work  of  the  Women’s  Board  is 
all  done  at  Soochow  where  the  Mary  Black  Hospital 
was  opened  in  1888.  A  Medical  School  for  Women, 
and  a  Nurses’  Training  School  are  carried  on  in 
connection  with  it. 

At  Ch‘angchow,  there  are  two  flourishing  day 
schools  for  girls,  and  two  strong  centres  for  women’s 
work  in  the  city,  and  several  out-stations  are  worked 
from  here. 

Statistics  :  Meth.  Epis.  Miss.  South,  1917. 

Foreign  Missionaries  ...  ...  ...  HO 

Chinese  Staff  .  about  500 

Communicants  .  7,325 

Non-communicant  Members  ...  10,977 

METHODIST  MISSIONS.  In  addition  to  the 
American  Methodist  Protestant  Mission  which  is 
at  present  affiliated  wfith  the  A.B.C.F.M.  there  are 
eight  Societies  of  the  Methodist  faith  and  order 
working  in  China.  Four  of  these  are  from  U.S.A. 
one  from  Canada,  and  two  from  England.  They 
are  : — 

1.  American  Free  Methodist  Mission. 

2.  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 
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3.  American  Methodist  Episcopal  (South) 

Mission. 

4.  Canadian  Methodist  Mission.  . 

5.  Evangelical  Association  of  North  America. 

6.  United  Evangelical  Church  Mission. 

7.  United  Methodist  Missionary  Society. 

8.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society. 

(See  under  each). 

The  two  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  of 
America,  are  taking  steps  towards  corporate  union 
in  the  home  country,  and  the  union  of  their  work 
on  the  mission  field  will  follow.  One  of  the  English 
societies,  the  United  Methodist,  is  itself  a  union 
of  three  bodies  amalgamated  in  recent  years,  and 
works  the  three  fields  established  by  the  earlier 
communities.  Two  of  the  American  Societies,  the 
United  Evangelical  Church  Mission  and  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Association  of  North  America,  represent 
Christian  bodies  which  have  arisen  among  German- 
Americans,  and  are  included  among  Methodists  as 
having  most  affinity  with  them. 

METHODIST  PROTESTANT  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Kansas  City,  Kansas,  U.S.A. 

Entered  China ,  1909. 

Works  in  Kalgan,  Chihli. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  of  America 
made  its  first  attempt  to  establish  a  mission  in 
China  by  sending  out  two  ladies  about  1900 ;  but 
one  married,  and  the  other  retired. 

In  1909,  the  Society  made  a  second  attempt  to 
secure  a  footing  in  China,  and  as  the  station  of  the 
American  Board  at  Kalgan  was  greatly  in  need  of 
re-inforcements,  it  was  decided  to  take  over  the 
work  there.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  all  the 
buildings  were  purchased  by  the  Methodist  Pro¬ 
testant  Society,  which  ranks  as  an  Associate 
Mission  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  The  Home  Church  is 
in  process  of  joining  the  union  of  the  two  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churches,  North  and  South,  which  will 
probably  affect  the  grouping  of  its  work  in  China. 

Statistics,  January  1st,  1917. 

Foreign  missionaries  -  4 

Chinese  Staff  .  23 

Communicants  .  326 

Non-communicant  members  ...  16 

MEZZABARBA,  JEAN  AMBROiSE,  is  so 

named  by  P.  Brucker,  but  other  writers  give  his 
Christian  name  as  Jean  Antoine  or  Charles 
Melchior.  He  was  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and 
was  sent  out  as  legate  a  latere  to  China  in  1719  by 
Pope  Clement  XI,  to  carry  to  K‘ang  Hsi  the  con¬ 
tribution  Ex  ilia  die  and  to  settle  the  question  of 
the  Chinese  Rites  in  the  Church.  He  reached 
Macao  in  September,  1730,  and  left  Peking  in 
March  of  the  following  year.  He  reached  Rome 
again  in  1732,  having  accomplished  very  little.  He 
brought  back  with  him  the  body  of  Cardinal  he 


Tournon,  the  previous  legate,  who  had  died  in 
confinement  at  Macao.  See  Hites  Controversy. 

Ml  AO  TAO,  fgj  jgj  Miao  islands,  a  group  in  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Chihli.  They  were  held  by 
the  British,  as  Chefoo  was  by  the  French,  through 
the  winter  of  1860-61,  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Tientsin. 

Mi  AG  TZU.  See  Aborigines. 

MICH  I  E,  ALEXANDER,  was  born  in  Fife- 
shire  in  1833.  He  came  to  China  into  a  business 
firm  in  1853,  but  in  1883  he  settled  in  Tientsin, 
where  he  acted  as  the  Times  correspondent.  He 
died  in  England  on  August  7,  1902.  Besides  many 
papers,  reports,  etc.,  he  jiublished  The  Englishman 
in  China,,  1900;  dealing  with  the  life  of  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock. 

Ml  Cl  US.  See  Mo  Tzu. 

Ml  Cl  US,  the  Latinized  form  of  Mi  Tzu,  (also 
called  Mo  Tzu)  like  Mencius  for  Meng  Tzu,  etc., 
used  first  by  Faber.  See  Mo  Tzu. 

MIDDLE  KINGDOM  iji  Jgj  Chung  Icuo,  an 
expression  used  in  the  Shih  Ching  several  times. 
It  may  mean  either  the  Imperial  domain  as  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  vassal  States,  or  the  whole  under 
imperial  rule  as  surrounded  by  the  barbarians.  It 
has  naturally  come  to  be  used  as  the  common  name 
for  China  in  spite  of  improved  knowledge  of 
geography. 

Ml  LEI  PUSA.  See  Maitreya. 

MILLET.  Setaria  italica ,  or  Italian  millet, 
H  siao  Mi  ( /J ' t)t(- )  and  Panicum  miliaceum,  Huang  Mi 
(it&!  are  varieties  of  small  millet  largely  grown 
in  North  China  and  especially  in  Manchuria.  The 
former,  spiked  millet,  is  used  only  as  a  change  of 
diet,  or  in  many  districts  for  feeding  the  pet  birds 
which  are  such  a  feature  of  Chinese  life.  They  are 
summer  crops  ;  their  rapid  development  and  high 
endurance  of  drought  which  they  share  with  the 
more  valuable  tall  millet,  adapt  them  admirably  to 
the  climate  of  N.  China  and  Manchuria,  where  the 
rains  begin  only  after  late  June  and  where  weather 
too  cold  for  growth  comes  earlier  in  the  fall  than  in 
the  south.  Even  there  their  quick  maturity  permits 
them  to  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  systems 
of  multiple  cropping  so  generally  adopted,  while 
their  great  resistance  to  drought  permits  them  to  be 
used  on  the  higher  lands  where  water  is  not  avail¬ 
able  for  irrigation. 

King  found  the  yield  of  small  millet  in  Shan¬ 
tung  to  be  54  bushels  of  seeds  (  =  2,700  lbs.)  and 
4,800  lbs.  of  straw  per  acre,  worth  $35.  Hosie 
found  the  yield  in  Manchuria  to  be  from  2,000  to 
2,100  lbs.  Another  variety,  Panicum  crus-galli,  is 
also  widely  grown  in  China. 

King  :  Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries;  Hosie  : 
Manchuria. 
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MILNE,  WILLIAM  ,  was  born  in  Aberdeenshire 
in  1785,  and  was  sent  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society  in  1813  to  join  Morrison  in  Macao.  He 
was  forbidden  by  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities 
to  remain  there,  and  being  also  driven  from  Canton 
after  a  few  months’  residence,  he  travelled  through 
the  Malay  archipelago  distributing  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  at  last  settled  in  Malacca.  Here  a 
printing  press  was  put  up  and  an  Anglio-Chinese 
College  founded,  and  one  magazine  in  Chinese  and 
one  in  English  ( Indo-Chinese  Gleaner )  were  started. 
But  his  health  was  bad,  the  work  was  too  heavy, 
and  he  died  at  Malacca  in  1822,  aged  37. 

MILNE,  WILLIAM  CHARLES,  son  of  the 
missionary  Dr.  William  Milne,  was  born  at  sea 
between  Canton  and  Malacca  in  1815.  After 
graduating  at  Aberdeen  he  was  .sent  to  China  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society  in  company  with 
Legge,  and  he  reached  Macao  in  December,  1839. 
He  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  was  one  of  the 
delegates  to  prepare  the  Delegates’  Version  ( q.v .). 
.With  Medhurst  and  Stronach  he  worked  at  a 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  apart  from  the 
delegates.  He  returned  to  England  in  1854  and  his 
connection  with  the  Missionary  Society  ceased  in 
1855.  In  1858  he  returned  to  China  as  interpreter 
in  the  Consular  service.  He  was  at  Foochow  till 
the  establishment  of  the  British  Legation  in  Peking 
in  1861,  when  he  removed  there  as  teacher  to  the 
student-interpreters.  He  died  there  in  1863,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Russian  cemetery. 

He  was  the  author  of  various  Chinese  books  ; 
his  English  works  are  Life  in  China ,  London,  1857, 
a  work  which  went  through  several  editions  and 
has  been  translated  into  French,  and  Narrative  of  a 
Seven-months  Residence  in  Ningpo,  in  the  Chinese 
Repository,  vols;  xiii  and  xvi. 

Wylie  :  Memorials  of  Protestant  Missionaries. 

MINAS.  S ee  Sturnidae. 

MINERALS.  ANTIMONY,  ti  of  which 
China  produces  a  great  deal  more  than  any  other 
country,  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  western 
provinces,  but  is  chiefly  mined  in  three  districts  of 
Hunan  ;  the  best,  containing  70  per  cent  of  stibnite, 
being  produced  from  the  mines  of  Sinhua  and 
Anhua  on  the  Tzu  River  in  the  centre  of  the 
province,  The  mines  are  worked  by  the  Hua  Chang 
Antimony  Refining  Company,  of  Changsha,  who 
hold  a  monopoly  of  refining  in  Hunan.  Antimony 
is  worked  also  in  Szechuen,  and  in  West  Kuangsi, 
whence  the  ore  is  sent  to  Wuchow  for  refining,  works 
having  been  established  there  in  1905.  Just  across 
the  border  in  Yunnan  there  are  mines  at  Kaihua, 
worked  by  the  Pao  Hua  Company ;  but  antimony 
is  worked  by  native  methods  in  several  other  parts 
of  Kuangsi  and  Yunnan.  Works  have  been  recently 


erected  at  Samshui  (Kuangtung)  for  refining 
antimony  regulus.  - 

An  enormous  appreciation  in  value  was  due 
to  the  demand  created  by  the  war.  In  July  1914 
the  price  of  regulus  on  the  London  market  was  £25 
per  ton,  at  the  end  of  the  year  £70,  in  1916,  £90. 
Later  in  1916  the  price  dropped  very  heavily  owing 
to  Japan  being  overstocked. 

China  is  now  the  largest  producer  of  Antimony 
ore,  and  from  a  time  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  has  practically  controlled  the  market.  The 
alloy  known  as  “hard  lead”  is  of  special  interest 
at  the  present  time  (1917)  as  if  is  being  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  shrapnel  bullets.  Lead- 
antimony  alloys  are  employed  for  the  making  of 
acid-resisting  valves.  The  principal  use  of 
Antimony  in  peace  time  is  for  the  manufacture  of 
type-metal. 

The  export  in  1916  was  (regulus  and  crude) 
pels.  371,102,  value  Hk.  Tls.  11,823,  503;  and  the 
ore  to  the  value  of  Tls.  1,  383,243. 

ASBESTOS  shih  jung  tp  ilk  is  found  in  several 
districts,  e.g.  Yunyang,  Hupei  and  Yangshan,  north¬ 
west  corner  of  Kuangtung,  whence  it  is  exported  to 
Hongkong  and  made  into  non-conducting  coverings 
for  steamship  boilers ;  at  Kingkuoslian  and  Lautzu- 
shan,  Shantung,  and  in  parts  of  Manchuria.  It  is 
used  for  making  stoves,  crucibles,  etc.  The  fibre 
is  good  and  very  feathery,  and  by  the  admixture  of 
cotton  or  hemp  it  has  been  woven  into  articles  of 
clothing.  (WYlliamson,  Journeys  in  North  China, 
vol.  i,  p.  129). 

Three  Asbestos  mines  are  worked  near 
Kuantien,  South-east  Manchuria,  and  deposits  have 
recently  been  discovered  at  Pa  chow,  Ssuch'uan. 

BISMUTH  pi  §$.  Outcrops  -in  the  form  of 
native  Bismuth  and  ores  of  Bismuth  glance  have  been 
examined  in  Likiang,  Kochiu  and  Yungchang  fu, 
Yunnan  and  South-west  of  Poseh,  Kuangsi;  but  the 
natives  do  not  know  its  uses  nor  work  it.  (Far 
Eastern  Review,  Sept.  1915). 

CINNABAR,  chu  sha,  or  sulphide  of 

mercury,  is  mined  in  Kueichou  and  brought  to 
Hankow.  It  is  mentioned  in  Yu  Rung  (b.c.  2,000) 
as  an  article  of  tribute  sent  to  the  Imperial  Court. 
(See  Quicksilver,  inf.) 

COAL.  The  first  mention  of  Coal  in  Chinese 
literature  is  by  Lin  An  (Huai  Nan  tzu)  who 
died  b.c.  122.  He  calls  it  ping  t‘an$fc%fcice-charcnal ; 
it  has  also  been  termed  t‘u  fit  Pan  earth-charcoal, 
Shih  75  Pan,  stone-charcoal  and  mei 

Coal  is  very  widely  distributed  in  China, 
occurring  in  every  single  province ;  but  the  north¬ 
eastern  area, — Shansi,  Chihli,  Honan,  and  Shan¬ 
tung,  is  the  most  important,  where  the  deposits 
are  of  Permian  or  Upper  Carboniferous  age.  The 
coals  of  China  are  as  varied  in  quality  as  those  of 
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the  United  States,  but  the  proportion  of  lignite  is 
comparatively  small,  and  that  of  anthracite  to 
bituminous  relatively  larger  than  that  in  the  United 
States. 

1.  Anthracite.  The  resources  of  Shansi  are 
practically  equal  to  those  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
are  the  most  striking  in  the  country,  as  they  are  so 
thick,  so  little  disturbed,  so  well  exposed,  and  so 
widely  distributed,  having  an  extent  of  nearly  200 
miles  north  and  south,  and  from  25  to  30  miles  east 
and  west.  The  field  extends  southward  into  Honan, 
where  it  is  worked  by  the  Fu-chung  Corporation 
who  recorded  an  output  of  over  one  million  tons 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  while  the  Shansi 
field  is  worked,  but  not  very  extensively  as  yet  by 
the  Pao-Chin  Mining  Co. 

In  Shantung  anthracite  is  worked  at  Poshan. 
In  Chihli  three  areas,  that  of  the  Kin-Han  Railway 
district,  and  those  of  the  Peking-Shanhaikwan  and 
Peking-Kalgan  railway  districts,  are  well  worked. 

Anthracite  also  occurs  in  W.  Hupei  and  in 
Hunan  in  thin  seams ;  the  produce  of  Honan  and 
Shansi  is  gradually  finding  its  way  south. 

2.  Bituminous.  The  most  important  coal 
mines  of  China  are  those  at  Tongshan  and  Linsi, 
which,  with  those  of  Lanchow,  in  the  same  field 
(N.E.  Chihli),  are  now  worked  by  the  Kailan 
Mining  Administration,  ( q.v .).  Their  output  from 
July  1,  1916  to  June  30,  1917  was  2,928,584  tons. 

The  next  mines  in  importance  are  those  at 
Fushun,  near  Moukden  (sub-bituminous  and  of 
Tertiary  age),  where  the  workable  coal  has  been 
estimated  at  800,000,000  tons.  Their  output  from 
July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917,  was  2,049,917  tons. 

Near-by  are  the  Pensihu  mines,  also  semi- 
bituminous  ;  there  are  other  areas  in  Manchuria, 
but  so  far  they  are  not  considered  of  much  impor¬ 
tance.  In  N.  Chihli  and  Shansi  there  is  also  much 
of  this  coal,  and  in  Shensi  are  bituminous  fields, 
whose  extent  was  probably  over-estimated  by  von 
Richthofen,  but  these  Mesozoic  basins  of  Shensi 
and  also  of  Kansu  will  be  tapped  when  the 
projected  Lanchow  railway  is  opened.  The 
Jurassic  coal  of  Inner  Western  Mongolia  is  also 
regarded  as  of  great  importance. 

A  vast,  uniform,  and  continuous  coal-field 
covers  nearly  all  the  southern  districts  of  Fukien, 
extending  to  Kiangsi,  the  Anki,  Lungyen  (anthra¬ 
cite),  Tingchow,  Shaowu,  and  Kienning  prefectures, 
but  this  wealth  is  almost  entirely  neglected. 

In  Ssuch'uan  coal  is  widely  diffused,  and 
differs  in  quality,  from  lignite  in  the  far  west  to 
bituminous  in  the  north  and  anthracite  in  the  east. 
Bituminous  coal  occurs  nearly  all  over  Yunnan, 
(except  in  the  S.E.),  Kuangtung  and  Kueichou, 
(except  in  the  eastern  portion).  At  Koupouchen, 
in  S.  Yunnan,  the  Tonkin  Railway  is  supplied.  In 
W.  China,  except  in  the  districts  mentioned,  it  is 


I  impossible  to  travel  50  miles  in  any  direction 
'  without  finding  either  coal  outcrops  or  workings. 
Outcrops  are  worked  down  to  water  level  and  then 
abandoned. 

The  great  southern  coal-field  lies  to  the  east  of 
the  Siang  River,  in  LIunan  and  Kiangsi.  The 
greater  part  of  the  field  is  in  Hunan,  but  the 
most  important  producer,  the  collieries  of  the 
Han-Yeh-Ping  Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  are  at  Pingsiang, 
in  Kiangsi.  This  coal  is  a  bituminous  coking 
variety  with  associated  thin  seams  of  anthracite. 
The  field  stretches  E.  N.  E.  to  Fouliang,  and  there 
are  other  smaller  belts  besides  this  immense  one. 

3.  Lignite.  The  amount,  as  stated  above, 
is  comparatively  small.  It  occurs  in  Chihli  north 
of  the  Great  Wall  (Jehol  district),  in  Manchuria, 
and  in  considerable  quantities  in  W.  China,  in  the 
dried-up  lake  regions  of  Yunnan  and  Kueichou  and 
in  W.  Ssuch'uan. 

As  far  as  present  knowledge  goes,  there  are 
probably  one  thousand  billion  metric  tons  in  China, 
enough  to  supply  the  whole  world  for  the  next 
thousand  years.  (W.  K.  Ting,  Director  of  Geolo¬ 
gical  Survey  in  China). 

The  Export  in  1916  was  tons  1,314,, 822  value 
Hk.  Tls.  5,737,691,  and  the  import  was  tons  1,421, 
991,  value  Tls.  8,975,836.  Fab  Eastebn  Review 
(passim). 

COPPER,  |jl]  Bung.  The  copper  deposits  of 
Yunnan  have  yielded  in  the  past  practically  all  the 
copper  required  for  minting  and  other  purposes  in 
China  and  Burma.  The  Tungchwan  hills  have  been 
the  chief  source  of  supply  ;  the  mines  were  organized 
in  1697,  and  mining  made  a  government  monopoly 
in  1738,  for  the  increased  demand  for  brass  coinage 
(the  little  copper  produced  in  Hupei,  Shansi,  and 
Chihli  being  insufficient).  Four  thousand  tons  were 
sent  to  Peking  annually  thenceforward,  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  Mahommedan  rebellion  in 
Yunnan  in  1858  put  a  stop  to  work  for  nearly  20 
years,  since  when  the  output  has  never  reached 
figures  approaching  the  8,000  tons  which  were 
averaged  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  At 
present  only  ten  thousand  to  thirteen  thousand 
piculs  are  mined  yearly.  Other  mines  in  Yunnan 
are  those  N.  of  Tali  Lake,  where  the  ores  worked 
are  chiefly  oxides  and  carbonates ;  here  also  great 
development  is  possible.  In  the  Shan  State  of 
Hswenli  there  are  workings  at  Malipa. 

The  ores  mined  at  Tungchwan  are  malachite, 
azurite,  cuprite,  pyrites,  etc. 

In  Yungchangfu  on  the  extreme  west  there 
are  mines  which  before  the  rebellion  produced 
10,000  piculs  annually. 

In  Ssuch'uan  a  little  copper  is  mined  in  the  rich 
region  of  Hweilichow. 

The  export  in  1916  was  pels.  564,818,  value  Tls, 
9,066,681. 
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COPPERAS,  elding  fan  pf  Hi,  (sulphate  of 
iron),  is-  found  in  combination  with  coal  in  some 
districts  of  SsuclTuan.  It  is  separated  by  boiling 
the  coal  dust,  drawing  off  the  water,  and  re-boiling 
the  latter  till  it  thickens,  when  it  is  poured  into 
wooden  moulds,  where  it  solidifies.  Copperas  is 
employed  in  the  dyeing  industry  as  an  ingredient  in 
black-colour  dyeing. 

GOLD  c/iin  Little  gold  is  mined  in  China; 
the  most  promising  localities  appear  to  be  the  Mo-ho 
mines  on  the  river  of  that  name,  (an  affluent  of  the 
Amur),  and  the  neighbourhood,  where  prospectors 
have  worked  since  1866.  Attempts  to  mine  gold 
have  also  been  made  in  many  parts  of  Central  and 
South  Manchuria,  especially  near  Hingking  and  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Hun  River.  There  are  also 
mines  near  Jehol  (Kouliang,  etc.)  and  at  Cliaoyang, 
Lanping,  etc.,  further  east  in  Chihli.  On  the 
Russian  frontier,  near  Urga,  and  in  E.  Mongolia, 
gold  is.  collected,  and  in  Sining  prefecture,  etc., 
Kansu,  as  well  as  in  Hi. 

In  S.  China  gold  exists  in  Chao-ching  fu  and 
there  is  placer  gold  in  Lienchow  (near  Pakhoi)  ; 
in  Kuangsi  it  occurs  in  four  districts,  especially  in 
Pinglo;  there  is  a  little  in  Hunan  and  in  Tsun-i 
district  of  Kueichou. 

Another  source  of  supply  is  the  mines  and  river 
beds  of  the  Tibetan  borderland  of  SsuchTian. 
Here  Viceroy  Chao  EnH-neNG  initiated  the  policy 
of  official  working,  but  a  mining  engineer  reported 
adversely  on  the  prospects,  even  with  the  use  of 
modern  machinery,  and  the  venture  came  to  an  end. 
However,  private  enterprise  is  still  carried  on  in  the 
Tachienlu,  Litang,  Derge,  and  other  districts. 
A  rough  official  estimate  of  the  annual  yield  is 
12,000  Chinese  ounces,  worth  £45,000,  Non- 
continuous  veins  are  said  to  exist,  but  the 
Government  proposes  to  resume  operation  when 
funds  are  available. 

The  best  known  mine  in  China  is  that  of 
Chou-yuen,  about  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Chefoo,  where 
a  quartz  vein  from  40  to  90  feet  wide  has  been 
uncovered  for  more  than  a  mile  in  length ;  200,000 
tons  of  ore  have  been  developed  here,  but  the  mine 
has  been  closed  for  some  time.  At  P‘ingtu,  near 
by,  are  other  mines  probably  of  considerable  value. 
In  Yunnan  the  most  notable  mines  are  those  at 
Talang  where  there  is  a  considerable  yield  annually. 
T.  T.  Read,  in  his  article  on  the  Mineral  Resources 
of  China,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  with  the 
exception  of  Manchuria  and  the  Yunnan-SsuclTuan 
region  the  gold  mining  industry  gives  little  promise 
of  growth. 

In  the  Amur  region  there  are  estimated  to  be 
5  million  tons  of  high-grade  ore  (Far  Eastern 
Review,  Oct.  1913)  but  how  much  of  this  is  in 
Chinese  soil  is  not  stated. 


Report  on  Tachienlu,  etc.  See  Edkins  : 
Chinese  Currency ;  British  Consular  Reports. 

The  alluvial  gold  of  Manchuria  has  been  well 
described  by  C.  W.  Purington  :  Mining  Magazine, 
vol.  iv,  1911 ;  the  deposits  in  Chihli  by  H.  C. 
Hoover  :  Transaction  of  the  Institution  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgy ,  vol.  x,  1901-02,  and  the  Liaotung 
peninsula  deposits  by  Bogdanovitch  :  Zeitschrift 
fur  'praktische  Geologic ,  vol.  vii  p.  240. 

GRAPHITE,  or  PLUMBAGO,  hei  ch‘ien  fen 
occurs  in  Hunan,  in  Yunnan  on  the  Upper 
Mekong,  and  was  discovered  in  1900  at  Kaotzu,  west 
of  Chinkiang.  In  1915  a  deposit  was  discovered  in 
the  Hengchowfui  district  of  Hunan,  and  is  exists 
also  near  Wenchow  (Chekiang)  and  in  Kuangtung. 

The  Chinese  call  it  “unripe  coal”,  but  it  is  in 
reality  geologically  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale. 

GYPSUM. — U  ffe  shih  Jccto.  Large  quantities 
of  gypsum  are  dug  in  the  Yingcheng  district  of 
Hupei,  where  there  are  extensive  salt  springs.  It 
was  discovered  during  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebellion,  when 
the  province  was  cut  off  from  its  ordinary  salt 
supplies  in  Kiangsu  by  the  advance  of  the  rebels. 
The  exportation  from  Hankow  (practically  the  sole 
exporting  port)  was  432,000  piculs  in  1913,  and  most 
of  this  went  to  the  Lower  Yangtze  ports,  and  to 
Hangchow,  Ningpo,  and  Canton.  It  has  also  been 
worked  a  good  deal  in  the  Chih-chow  district  of 
Anhui. 

Gypsum  is  also  found  in  crystalline  formation 
in  the  clay  beds  of  central  Yunnan  and  S.  E. 
Kueichou,  and  as  anhydrite  in  many  of  the  caves  in 
the  limestone  formation  peculiar  to  the  boundary 
country  between  Yunnan,  Kuangsi,  and  Kueichou, 
where  it  is  used  locally  as  medicine. 

It  is  used  partly  for  manure,  partly  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  powder  so  much  used  by  Chinese 
women  as  a  foundation  for  rouge. 

The  export  in  1916  was  pels.  169,163,  value  Tls. 
76,292. 

Far  Eastern  Review,  November,  1915. 

IRON  t‘ieh  £f£  is  the  second  in  importance  of 
China’s  mineral  resources,  and  iron  ore  is  found  in 
every  province,  but  is  only  worked  by  native  methods 
where  coal  is  also  present,  owing  to  the  large 
quantity  of  coal  used  in  iron  smelting.  This  is  the 
case  in  Shansi,  where  iron  is  particularly  abundant. 
The  chief  producing  districts  are  Pingtingchow, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Taiyuanfu ;  Taiping-hsien  in 
the  S.  W.,  and  especially  Lu-an-fu,  the  wares  from 
which  are  famous  all  over  China.  T.  T.  Read  ( Far 
Eastern  'Review,  July,  1912),  the  leading  authority, 
states  that  the  iron  ores  of  Shansi  are  limonite  and 
hematite,  occurring  in  shales  and  sandstones  of 
carboniferous  age,  but  owing  to  their  distribution 
there  is  no  sufficient  supply  of  uniform  ore  to  form 
the  basis  of  blast-furnace  work  on  a  large  scale,  at 
least  so  far  as  they  have  been  explored  up  to  the 
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present.  Shensi,  the  neighbouring  province,  is 
likely  to  be  of  importance  as  an  iron  field,  in  the 
future.  Iron  also  occurs  in  many  widely  scattered 
parts  of  Chihli  and  in  Manchuria,  especially  near 
Tiehling  (“iro?i  range”)  and  on  the  Hun  River.  It 
also  occurs  in  Shantung,  in  magnetite,  but  the 
deposit  is  not  of  a  promising  nature  :  one  mine,  that 
of  Chinlingchen,  is  worked.  It  is  intended  to  work 
some  deposits  in  N.  W.  Honan. 

In  the  Yangtze  Valley  the  iron  ores  at  Tayeh, 
owned  by  the  Han-Yeh-Ping  Iron  and  Coal  Co., 
with  works  at  Hankow  and  Hanyang,  are 
extensively  worked,  and  the  finished  product  is 
exported  abroad.  Hunan  is  at  present  unpromising, 
but  further  exploration  may  yield  good  results.  In 
Fukien  iron  exists  in  a  large  unexplored  area  from 
Ankhoe  up  to  Kiangsi.  In  Kuangtung  mines  have 
been  worked  for  centuries  at  Pingyiian  and  Cheng- 
ping, — the  iron  sugar  pans  and  other  wares  of 
Chaochowfu  are  famous.  In  Western  China  iron 
exists  everywhere  S.  of  lat.  288  and  W.  of 
longitude  1058,,  and  in  patches  both  N.  and  E.  of 
these  areas,  being  mined  and  worked  in  every 
prefecture  of  Yunnan  and  in  Kueichou.  It  is  also 
well  distributed  over  Ssuch‘uan,  especially  on  the 
Kueichou  border,  from  which  comes  much  of  the 
iron  used  in  making  the  vast  numbers  of  pans  used 
in  salt-evaporating  in  the  great  salt  districts. 

For  full  accounts  of  the  industry  see  T.  T. 
Read’s  paper,  and  A.  J.  Moore-Bennett,  The 
Mineral  Areas  of  W.  China,  Fab,  Eastern  Review, 
Nov.,  1915. 

The  export  of  iron  in  1916  was  (pig)  pels. 
2,392,122,  value  Hk.  Tls.  5,174,974;  (ore)' pels. 
4,679,734,  Tls.  915,104. 

LEAD  ch‘ien.  The  best  known  lead  mines 
are  those  of  Shuikoushan,  on  the  Upper  Siang 
River,  S.  Hunan.  They  have  been  worked  for  200 
years,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  foreign  machinery 
has  been  installed.  They  produce  lead  and  zinc  ore 
and  by-products.  In  1914,  53,000  tons  of  galena, 
22,000  tons  of  zinc-blende,  and  some  sulphur  were 
produced. 

MALACHITE.  Green  paint  is  made  by 

triturating  malachite  to  a  powder,  and  mixing  it 
with  white  lead  and  oil.  Malachite  is  also  employed 
in  painting  and  colouring  porcelain  and  glass. 
Williams  :  Commercial  Guide,  p.  130. 

MANGANESE  meng  ore  has  been  found 
near  Pakhoi,  and  a  little  has  been  exported. 

MARBLE. — The  best  marble  workings  in 
China  are  those  near  Talifu,  Yunnan,  where  the 
quantity  in  sight  is  enormous.  It  has  a  curious 
staining  of  dark  green  and  reddish  brown  running 
irregularly  through  the  stone,  which  in  the  finished 
panels  (used  for  screens  and  pedestals)  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  trees  and  scenery.  Except 
for  this  staining  the  stone  is  of  very  high  quality. 
Far  Eastern  Review,  Nov.  1915. 


MOLYBDENUM,  $$  mu  used  in  pen-nib  manu¬ 
facture,  is  produced  at  Yungtaihsien,  in  Fukien,  and 
has  been  assayed  in  England  with  good  results. 

NICKEL  or  §|r  Nickel  ores,  consisting  of 
glance,  pyrites,  and  kupfernickel  occur  in  the 
gneiss,  slates,  and  quartz  rocks  of  S.E.  Yunnan, 
but  are  not  worked.  Near  Weining,  N.W.  Kuei¬ 
chou,  ores  containing  nickel  in  conjunction  with 
bismuth  have  been  examined,  and  the  metal  seems 

w 

to  exist  associated  with  cobalt  in  the  Red  River 
district,  W.  of  Kochiu,  S.  Yunnan. 

ORPIMENT  ^7  J|  shih  huang . — A  naturally 
occurring  compound  of  arsenic,  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  mines  near  Chaoehow  and  Menghwa  (North¬ 
west  Yunnan).  It  is  mostly  used  as  a  pigment  by 
painters ;  the  Malays  seem  to  use  it  in  eye-washes ; 
and  not  a  little  is  employed  in  making  depilatory 
soap.  It  occurs  in  vein  or-lode  deposits  as  a  soft 
mineral,  and  is  usually  of  deep  lemon  colour  with  a 
resinous  or  pearly  lustre. 

Williams  :  C  ommercial  Guide ,  p.  122 ; 
Tengyueh  Customs  Report,  1909. 

PETROLEUM  shih  yu  On  the  S. 

of  the  Gobi  desert,  at  the  base  of  the  Nanshan 
Mts.  in  Kansu,  20  miles  from  Shan-te-king-pu, 
are  situated  petroleum  rocks,  where  a  dozen 
wells  are  worked;  the  oil  is  here  used  as  a 
lubricant.  In  Shensi,  about  100  miles  S.W.  of 
Ningtai  liang,  rivulets  of  petroleum  flow  from  the 
rocks,  the  oil  being  of  a  greenish  colour  and  very 
fluid ;  it  is  used  as  an  illuminant.  The  crude  oil  is 
of  various  colours,  the  best  is  nearly  as  white  as 
water;  only  the  worst,  blackish,  is  used  for 
lubricating.  There  are  said  to  be  fifty  wells  in 
Shensi.  The  refined  oil  is  sent  to  Hsi-an,  where 
it  undersells  foreign  kerosene  oil. 

Petroleum  is  not  worked  in  Western  China,  but 
natural  gas  has  been  seen  in  many  places  in  the 
south  and  west  of  SsuchTian,  and  in  the  salt  well 
district  is  used  in  the  reduction  of  salt.  It  has  been 
noted  in  the  far  north  of  Yunnan,  and  in  Burma 
there  are  large  workings.  (Far  Eastern  Review, 
February,  1914). 

QUICKSILVER  zfc  £1  shui  yin .  A  broad  belt 
of  quicksilver  exists  in  N.  Kueichou,  running  into 
Hunan,  in  Fenghuangting,  where  the  mines  are 
carried  in  dolomite ;  it  has  been  worked  for 
centuries.  The  ore  is  cinnabar  (mercury  sulphide) 
associated  with  stibnite  (antimony  sulphide).  The 
Chinese  crush  it  by  hand  and  pan  it  down,  while  the 
poorer  ores  and  tailings  are  retorted  in  an  ingenious 
way  for  their  contents.  ( Far  Eastern  Review, 
Sept.  1915). 

In  W.  and  N.  Yunnan  cinnabar  is  found  in  the 
dolomitic  sandstones  and  in  the  beds  of  streams 
entering  the  Salween,  Mekong  and  Yangtze  Rivers, 
and  is  washed  for  by  the  natives  much  as  they  wash 
for  gold.  The  same  methods  are  adopted  in  S.  W. 
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SsuchTian,  especially  in  the  Tung  basin.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  where  ores  are  smelted,  half  the  mercury 
is  wasted,  owing  to  the  retorts  not  being  tight,  the 
furnaces  being  faulty,  and  the  fuel  poor.  Both 
cinnabar  and  quicksilver  are  used  in  the  native  arts, 
especially  in  the  form  of  vermilion,  in  making  red 
lacquer,  etc.  (See  Cinnabar,  supra). 

The  export  in  1916  was  to  the  value  of  Tls. 
982,061. 

SILVER,  yin  is  widely  distributed  in  West 
China,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  argentiferous  galena, 
which  is  present  in  every  prefecture  of  Yunnan  and 
West  Kueichou.  The  chief  workings  are  in  Yunnan, 
at  Tungchwan,  Tali  (in  conjunction  with  arsenic 
and  zinc),  near  Likiang  (with  copper)  and  at 
Talang  and  Weiyuan  in  the  Shan  States  region.  In 
Kuangsi,  Kueichou,  and  Kuangtung  galena  exists 
over  a  Y-shaped  area,  the  prong  pointing  about 
N.  W.,  and  the  foot  touching  the  coast  near  Swatow. 
Silver  also  occurs  on  the  tributaries  of  the  West 
River ;  there  is  a  rich  mine  at  Yiinning,  Kuangsi ; 
in  Lopingchou  and  North  of  Weining,  Kueichou, 
and  in  the  Ilweilichou  district  of  SsuchTian. 

SOAPSTONE,  $§>  U  hna  shih.  Steatite  is 
quarried  in  the  hills  near  Chingtien,  35  miles  from 
Wenchow  (Chekiang).  From  this  fine  compact  stone, 
are  manufactured  at  Wenchow,  vases,  images,  and 
ornaments,  also  tasteful  plaques  for  which  there  is 
a  considerable  demand  in  Brazil  and  Mexico.  The 
soapstone  is,  however,  inferior  to  that  from 
Foochow.  A  quantity  is  also  dug  up  near  Lai  chou 
fu  in  Shantung,  and  in  Kueichou. 

The  exportation  in  1913  was  8,000  piculs,  almost 
all  from  Wenchow,  of  the  value  of  Tls.  120,000. 
The  export  of  Soapstone  ware  in  1916  amounted  t,o 
Tls.  44,108. 

SULPHUR.— liu,  ^  ;g|  shih  huang,  etc. 
It  exists  in  its  pure  state  in  many  parts  of  W. 
and  N.  Yunnan  as  a  deposit  on  the  mouth  of  hot 
springs,  but  is  not  exported,  on  account  of  the 
prohibitive  cost  of  transportation.  In  the  T'aiyuan 
fu  plain,  Shansi,  there  is  much  sulphur,  and  it 
occurs  also  in  Shantung,  Manchuria  and  Kueichou. 

TIN. — •§![,  hsi.  The  only  important  tin  mines 
in  China  are  situated  at  Kocliiu,  20  miles  S.E.  of 
Mengtsz,  where  many  veins  are  worked  over  a 
surface  of  10  square  miles.  Development  was 
severely  handicapped  by  the  use  of  rudimentary 
native  methods  until  1911,  when  modern  machinery 
was  set  up,  and  the  transport  difficulty  eliminated 
by  the  use  of  an  aerial  ropeway.  A  purer  metal  is 
now  obtained  by  scientific  smelting  and  refining. 
The  opening  of  the  Yunnan  railway  also  gave  an 
enormous  stimulus  to  the  industry,  which  is 
developing  very  fast.  The  tin  used  in  the  josspaper 
industry  in  Chekiang  is  from  the  Straits  :  it  is 
considered  better  than  Yunnan  tin,  being  more 


malleable.  Nearly  all  the  tin  produced  in 
the  Yunnan  mines  is  sent  to  Hongkong,  where  it 
is  refined  in  native  establishments.  It  arrives  in 
three  qualities  in  rectangular  slabs  measuring  2 
feet  long,  1  foot  wide,  and  1  inch  thick.  The  first 
two  qualities  are  fairly  pure,  but  the  third  often 
contains  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  lead.  The  slabs 
are  melted  in  concave  iron  pans,  resting  on  brick 
furnaces  fed  with  wood  fuel.  In  the  centre  of  each 
pan  is  placed  an  open  iron  cylinder  surrounded  near 
its  base  on  the  outside  with  tin  dross,  through 
which  the  molten  metal  filters  into  the  cylinder, 
emerging  when  cooled  as  a  block  of  refined  tin, 
which  is  sent  back  to  Chinese  ports. 

Apart  from  the  above,  tin  is  found  in  the 
Tungchwan  district  of  Yunnan  where  a  lode  was 
opened  up  for  some  distance  in  1910.  Here  the  ore 
is  stannite.  Tin  is  also  said  to  occur  S.  of  Shihping 
and  is  worked  E.  of  Ilianghsien,  as  perlitung  (white 
copper).  In  Kuangsi  tin  deposits  have  been  worked 
for  50  years  at  Fuchwan,  and  the  government  has 
now  taken  up  the  working,  but  only  100  tons  are 
obtained  in  a  year.  It  is  found  also  in  the  Hohsien 
district.  In  Hunan  the  Linwu  mines  are  worked 
and  at  Kianghua  an  extensive  tin  field,  little  known, 
runs  south  into  Kuangsi.  Here  the  tin  is  associated 
with  tourmaline,  iron,  and  arsenic.  The  Anyuan 
mines,  on  the  Kuangtung  border  of  Hunan,  are 
better  known.  The  native  method  is  as  follows  : 
the  clean  arsenical  ore  is  first  stacked  for  separate 
treatment,  and  the  balance  is  roasted,  the  arsenious 
oxide  being  collected  by  condensation  and  re-heated, 
when  it  is  deposited  as  a  “glass”  and  sold  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  roasted  ore  is;  then 
crushed  by  water-driven  Chinese  stamps  and 
concentrated,  and  smelted  into  ingots  composed  of 
99%  tin. 

The  Chinese  use  tin  in  many  ways  :  alloyed  with 
lead  and  a  small  proportion  of  other  metals,  it  forms 
pewter,  and  is  wrought  into  many  articles  for 
domestic  and  temple  uses.  Rolled  into  thin  sheets, 
it  becomes  tin  foil,  and  forms  the  paper  cash  strewn 
on  graves.  In  combination  with  sulphur,  it  forms 
mosaic  gold,  used  in  female  head-dresses  and  to 
decorate  idols,  etc.  It  is  also  employed,  with  the 
addition  of  mercury,  for  mirrors,  and  with  certain 
acids  it  gives  brilliancy  and  permanency  to  several 
dyes.  The  original  export  in  1915  was  Pels.  134,817, 
value  Hk.Tls.  9,330,456.  The  1916  figures  show 
some  decrease.  Amoy  Customs  Report,  1872  and 
Mengtsz  C.  R.  {'passim). 

TUNGSTEN ;  |<|  or  Deposits  of  this 

valuable  mineral  have  recently  been  discovered  in 
Chenchow  fu,  Hunan,  by  a  Chinese  engineer;  work 
was  begun,  but  interrupted  through  labour  troubles. 
{North  China  Daily  News ,  20  February,  1917). 

In  the  absence  of  traces  of  tin  and  copper,  it,  is 
easy  to  work  and  the  export  is  likely  to  develop. 
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Tungsten  is  also  found  in  the  hills  to  the  S.  and 
S.  E,  of  Puerhfu  near  the  wild  Wa  States  on  the 
Burmese  border.  It  is  usually  found  in  small 
crystalline  masses  or  as  laminae  with  semi-metallic 
lustre,  and  is  washed  out  by  the  natives  in  their 
search  for  gold  and  tin.  It  is  not.  worked  in 
Yunnan,  but  in  S.  Burma  many  Chinese  work  the 
deposits  systematically. 

Far  Eastern  Review,  Nov.  1915. 

ZINC,  £]  pai  ch‘ien.  The  whole  domestic 
supply  of  zinc  in  China  is  derived  from  the  S.  W. 
provinces,  chiefly  Kueiehou.  Spelter  has  been 
worked  for  years,  for  making  the  alloy  from  which 
cash  are  manufactured.  The  largest  mine  is  that 
at.  Oyinshan  near  the  Kueiehou  frontier  of  Yunnan, 
where  the  mineral  occurs  as  calamine  and  as  blende. 
Also  at  Tungchwan,  Minch  iu,  and  Likiang  in 
Yunnan,  Hweilichow  in  S.  W.  SsuclTuan,  and 
Weiningchow  in  Kueiehou.  Large  quantites  of  ore 
are  also  produced  in  Hengchow  and  Yangchow  in 
Hunan  and  exported  to  Belgium  and  Holland. 
Outcrops  have  also  been  observed  at  many  places  in 
Kuangsi.  Spelter  is  used  in  the  large  centres  for 
making  cash,  and  for  the  “old”  bronzes  for  sale  to 
the  unwary  tourist. 

The  mines  with  the  largest  output  of  zinc,  and 
the  only  mines  where  modern  methods  are  in  use, 
are  those  of  Shui-kou-shan,  S.  Hunan  (see  under 
Lead).  Zinc  blende  (sphalerite,  a  sulphide  of  zinc), 
galena,  and  pyrites  are  the  chief  minerals  present 
in  the  ore.  Output  (1914)  of  zinc  ore,  23,000  tons. 
Far  Eastern  Review,  July,  1912  and  Nov.  1915. 

[N.S.] 

MING  DYNASTY,  THE,  011  fg,  was  a  Chinese 
one,  founded  by  the  Buddhist  ex-monk  Chu  Yuan- 
chan  g,  better  known  by  the  reign  title  Hung  Wu. 
After  driving  out  the  Mongols,  he  made  a  treaty 


with  Korea  and.  exacted  tribute  from  Burma.  He 
established  schools,  codified  the  laws,  and  cared  for 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  who  numbered  sixty 
millions.  Fie  made  Nanking  and  K£ai-feng  fu  his 
capitals.  His  grandson’s  throne  was  usurped  by 
Yung  Lo  (q.v.),  under  whom  Tonkin  was  annexed 
and  a  Chinese  admiral  sailed  to  India,  Arabia,  and 
Africa.  He  made  Peking  the  capital.  The  Mongols 
invaded  China  in  1449  and  carried  the  Emperor 
Ying  Tsung  into  captivity  for  eight  years,  after 
which  he  was  allowed  to  return  and  reigned  again 
with  a  new  reign  title.  He  forbade  the  killing  of 
slaves  and  concubines  at  his  burial.  The  dynasty 
reached  its  height  of  glory  under  Hsien  Tsung  and 
Hsiao  T’sung,  but  a  partial  return  to  feudalism  by 
territorial  grants  to  members  of  the  imperial  House 
caused  discontent  among  the  people.  In  1516 
appeared  the  lirst  Portuguese  trader  off  Canton. 
Later  a  Portuguese  raid  along  the  coast  was  punished 
by  a  massacre  of  Portuguese  at  Ningpo.  Under 
Shih  Tsung  and  his  successors  there  were  continued 
conflicts  with  the  Mongols  and  the  Japanese,  the 
latter  being  granted  a  settlement  near  Fusan.  The 
Spaniards  and  Dutch  settled  in  the  Philippines  and 
Formosa,  and  the  Jesuit  Ricci  gained  influence  in 
Peking.  Under  Wan  Li  the  Manchus  invaded 
China  and  set  up  a  rival  dynasty  at  Mukden  in  1625. 
Later  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Shansi,  and  the  rebel 
leader  captured  Peking,  the  Emperor  committing 
suicide.  The  Manchus  helped  to  crush  the  rebellion 
and  established  a  Manchu  dynasty  in  Peking. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Ming  dynasty  some  cele¬ 
brated  works  were  published,  such  as  an  Encyclopae¬ 
dia  Using  li  ta  chciian  shu  tf;  A!  dk  Tf.  of  Mental 
Philosophy,  and  a  complete  Geographical  Record. 
The  arts  of  poetry  and  painting  flourished,  together 
with,  industries  of  pottery,  cloisonne,  textiles,  etc. 


Dynastic  Title. 


Personal  name. 

Accession 

Title  of  Reign. 

Adopted 

A.D. 

A.D. 

X  IS  T‘ai  Tsu 
^  Hui  Ti 
13.  C IT  eng  Tsu 
Tk  Jen  Tsung 
jf£  §k  Hsiian  Tsung 
^  Ik  Ying  Tsung 
'ft  Ik  Tai  Tsung 
d'i.  ^  Ying  Tsung 
M  Ik  Hsien  Tsung 
^  If;  Hsiao  Tsung 
Ik  Wu  Tsung 
IU  If;  Shih  Tsung 
IS  If;  Mu  Tsung 
Ik  Shen  Tsung 
Ik  Kuang  Tsung 
W.  Ik  FIsi  Tsung 
m  If?  Huai  Tsung  or  Chuang 
or  [Lieh  Min  Ti 


7G 

Yuan  Chang 

1368 

ItfSt 

Yun  Wen 

1398 

m 

Ti 

1402 

«R  $ 

Kao  Chili 

1424 

Chan  Chi 

1425 

IS  M 

CITi  Chen 

1435 

m  m 

CITi  Yu 

1449 

(resumed  government) 

1457 

JL  W 

Chien  Shen 

1464 

W  If 

Yu  T£ang 

1487 

m  m 

Hou  Chao 

1505 

MM 

11  ou  Tsung 

1521 

mm 

Tsai  Hou 

1566 

mm 

Yi  Chun 

1572 

«« 

CITang  Lo 

1620 

Yu  Hsiao 

1620 

i±i 

Yu  Chien 

1627 

Hung  Wu 

1368 

M  # 

Chien  Wen 

1399 

zk 

Yung  Le 

1403 

&  m 

Hung  Hsi 

1425 

Hsiian  Te 

1426 

in  ^ 

Cheng  T£ung 

1436 

mm 

Ching  T£ai 

1450 

JiM 

T£ien  Shun 

1457 

Uib 

CITeng  Flua 

1465 

ft  ft 

Hung  Chili 

1488 

m  m 

Cheng  Te 

1506 

Min 

Cilia  Ching 

1522 

pg  M 

Lung  Ch'ing 

1567 

%  m 

Wan  Li 

1573 

if?  n 

T£ai  Ch£ang 

1620 

w  ^ 

T£ien  CITi 

1621 

mu 

CITung  Cheng 

1628 

t 
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MINING 


MINGIO,  a  name  found  on  the  Catalan  Atlas 
(Buchon’s  Notice),  standing  for  Ming  chou  53  jl‘1‘1- 
Odoric  has  many  variants — Menzu,  Mensy,  Montu, 
Meugu,  etc.  Yule  takes  it  for  Ningpo. 

Cobdier  :  H  Extreme  Orient  dans  V Atlas 
Catalan,  p.  33. 

MING  T‘ANG  PJl  ^  bright  hall.  The  area  in 
front,  of  a  tomb  is  so  called,  but  the  meaning  of 
the  term  is  a  puzzle  to  Chinese  as  well  as  to  western 
sinologues. 

De  Groot  :  The  Religious  System  of  China , 

vol.  iii,  p.  1362. 

MING  TOMBS.  See  Mausolea. 

MINING.  M  ETA  L$.*  It  has  been  suggested 
that  by  drawing  upon  all  evidence  available,  Chinese 
mining  and  metallurgy  may  be  proved  the  oldest  in 
the  world.  This  suggestion  is  not  confirmed  by 
fact.  Egyptian  monument  records  depict  gold 
washing  at  a  period  approximately  4,000  years  b.c., 
and  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  indicate  from  their 
form  a  considerable  knowledge  of  metallurgy  of 
distinct  metals  and  many  metallic  instruments  at 
periods  which  antedate,  so  far  as  is  known,  all 
Chinese  records.  The  Chinese  race  appears  from 
the  beginning  to  have  been  an  agricultural  one.  It 
settled  in  the  plain  of  the  Yellow  River  where 
possible  metalliferous  deposits  lie  hidden  beneath 
a  thick  stratum  of  loess. 

The  Chinese  use  the  same  character  (  dfe  )  for 
metal  and  gold.  It  represents  in  the  pseudo-science 
of  Feng  shui  or  Yin-yang  the  chief  of  the  sacred 
live-system  of  the  elements  which  comprise  also 
wind,  fire,  water  and  earth.  The  fact  of  its  being 
identified  with  the  western  of  the  five  points  of  the 
Feng  shui  and  Chinese  compass  from  the  earliest 
days  may  indicate  that  the  Chinese  originally 
obtained  their  metals  from  the  West.  Feng  shui 
divided  its  metal  kingdom  under  five  heads, 
known  as  the  five  metals  among  the  Chinese 
to  this  day.  They  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  and 
tin.  The  Feng  shui  five-classification  had  a  strong 
tendency  towards  classification  by  colour,  thus  gold 
was  the  yellow  metal,  silver  was  the  white,  copper 
red,  iron  black,  and  tin  (  ^  ),  a  character  variously 
translated  as  azure,  blue,  etc. 

A  study  of  ancient  Chinese  writings  indicates 
that  the  Chinese  have  never  had  any  clear  knowledge 
of  the  distinctions  between  the  chief  metals,  j 
Unlike  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  the  Chinese 
characters,  which  were  modified  and  unified  into 
standard  forms  about  200  b.c.,  do  not  indicate  by 
their  grouping  and  clear  reference  of  form  to 
distinct  metallic  objects,  that  the  early  Chinese  were 
more  advanced  in  the  science  of  metallurgy  at  that 

For  information  regarding  Minerals,  Mines  and  Mining  in  China 
under  existing  conditions,  see  China  Year  Boole ,  p  62. 

f  Thus  the  Chinese  for  “metallic”  is  ^  ijfy 


period  than  were  the  Egyptians  two  or  three 
milleniums  before. 

The  first  mention  of  mining  in  Chinese  records 
refers  to  the  mining  of  copper  at  Sung  Shan  ^ 
a  mountain  near  Hsiang  CITeng  hsien  §g  ijfc  jg|  in 
Ilonan  Province.  This  was  in  the  reign  of  the 
mythical  Emperor  Huang  Ti,  who  is  said  to  have 
ruled  between  2697  and  2597  b.c. 

Chinese  regalian  rights  appear  to  have  existed 
over  mines  and  metals,  with  effects  disastrous  to 
mineral  development,  from  the  earliest  days.  In 
the  reign  of  Shun,  a  legendary  Emperor  who  gave 
to  the  country  a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity 
about  b.c.  2255  to  2205,  “the  working  of  gold 
(metal  ?)  mines  in  the  rugged  hills  and  mountains 
was  prohibited”. 

The  Booh  of  History  ^  ^  states  that  “silver 
overflowed  from  the  hills”  during  the  Yin  dynasty 
(b.c.  1766  to  1122).  This  silver  was  almost  certainly 
obtained  through  cupellation  of  lead,  which  must 
also  have  been  plentiful. 

The  same  work,  dealing  with  a  period  from 
approximately  2357  b.c.  to  950  b.c.  mentions  lead, 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  and  a  kind  of  hard  iron  or 
steel,  as  having  been  used  as  tribute  by  various 
states. 

Lead  is  considered  to  be  a  form  of  tin  in  Chinese 
metallurgy.  Copper  appears  to  have  been  the  metal 
“par  excellence”  at  a  very  early  period  in  Chinese 
history,  and  the  character  chin  (  ^  )  was  then  used 
for  it.  The  character  Fung  (  113  )  is  better 
translated  “coppery”  than  “copper”  at  the  present 
time,  for  it  is  commonly  used  to  indicate  any 
coppery  metal  such  as  copper,  bronze,  brass  or  any 
metallic  mixture  of  cupreous  colour. 

The  Chinese  characters  throw  little  light  upon 
early  Chinese  mining  and  metallurgy.  The  Chinese 
commentators  upon  them  were  literary  men,  having 
no  practical  knowledge  of  mining  and  metallurgy. 
Consequently  their  remarks  lend  little  assistance  to 
study  of  this  subject. 

The  character  chin  (  ^  )  gold  or  metal,  is  said 
by  the  Shuo  Wen  to  be  made  up  of  the  characters 
chin  ‘now’  indicating  the  sound  and  tone  of  the 
word,  and  T‘u  ,  ‘earth’,  with  two  dots  in  earth. 
Classical  scholars  state  that  the  two  dots  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  mode  of  occurrence  of 
gold  in  the  earth. 

Silver  (  )  is  made  up  of  the  two  characters 

chin  (  )  metal,  and  (&)  obstinate  or  difficult, 

probably  on  account  of  the  fact  that  is  was  the  only 
ore  of  the  five  metals  whose  production  entailed  the 
use  of  two  metallurgical  processes. 

The  character  for  copper  (  $jn]  )  is  made  up  of 
the  character  chin  (  ^ ),  gold,  and  Fung  (  In]  )> 
indicating,  according  to  Chinese  commentators, 
sound,  harmony  and  assembling,  possibly  because 

metallic  mixtures  such  as  brass  or  bronze  mav  have 

*> 
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been  known  to  the  Chinese  to  be  composite  before 
pure  copper  was  known  to  them. 

T‘ieh  (  ),  iron,  hang  (  ),  a  character 
translated  as  steel,  and  a  form  of  hard  iron,  lou 
(^  )>  or  steel  for  engraving,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Shu  Cliing  and  contemporaneous  books.  Pliny, 
the  Roman  historian,  mentions  that  in  his  day 
Chinese  iron  was  the  best  iron,  also  that  the  natives 
exported  it  with  clothing  and  furs  or  hides. 

Tin,  hsi  (  H?j),  is  a  character  which  in  early 
periods  seems  to  have  indicated  any  white  alloy. 
The  second  part  of  the  character  hsi  means  “easy”. 
The  Chinese  commentators  say  that  it  indicates  the 
sound  of  the  whole  character.  It  possibly  also 
indicates  the  ease  with  which  cassiterite  is  reduced 
to  the  metal. 

Zinc  metal  (Q  has  been  known  in  Europe 
since  as  early  as  the  15th  century.  Its  systematic 
distillation  from  calamine  was  not  discovered  in 
Europe  until  the  18th  century.  Slabs  assaying  98% 
zinc,  bearing  a  Chinese  date  corresponding  to  1585 

a. d.  have  recently  been  found  in  Kuangtung 
Province.  This  was  possibly  the  origin  of  the 
‘tutenague’  which  was  imported  into  Europe  from 
the  East  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

Early  Chinese  records  throw  little  light  on 
the  occurrence  of  ore  and  the  methods  adopted 
in  mining  it.  Fire-setting  is  mentioned  as  an  old 
method  of  mining  copper  ore  at  an  early  period, 
and  a  Chinese  record,  written  between  960  and 
1126  a.d.  sjneaks  of  the  use  of  vinegar  in  conjunction 
with  fire-setting,  a  practice  which  is  said  to  have 
been  adopted  by  Hannibal  in  his  passage  through 
the  Alps. 

Coal  appears  to  have  been  discovered  contem¬ 
poraneously  in  China  and  in  Europe.  Roman 
authors  refer  to  impure  coal  in  the  second  century 

b. c.  In  China  “a  kind  of  stone  which  could  be 
burnt  like  brushwood  ( ch‘ai  ho)”  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  known  during  the  Han  Dynasty  b.c. 
206 — a.d.  23. 

The  Chinese  were  probably  the  first  to  prospect 
and  mine  by  means  of  boring  or  drilling.  Between 
1023  and  1030  a.d.  bamboo  lining  was  used  to  protect 
the  sides  of  bore-holes  in  sinking  borings  for  salt. 
Rope  boring  in  connection  with  a  lofty  frame  or 
windlass  is  described  in  a  book  of  either  the  Sung 
or  Ming  period. 

Gunpowder  was  used  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  sort  of  Greek  fire  during  the  Wei 
Dynasty,  between  220  and  260  a.d.,  and  in  guns  300 
years  before  it  was  so  used  in  England  early  in  the 
14th  century.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no 
record  of  its  having  been  used  in  Chinese  mining 
prior  to  its  use  in  the  Schemnitz  mines  in  1627. 

Pure  copper  is  recorded  as  having  been  obtained 
by  precipitation  from  copper  solutions  with  iron  in 
two  Chinese  works  as  early  as  1090  and  1099  a.d. 


They  are  recorded  as  having  had  outputs  of  50,000 
and  380,000  catties  of  copper  respectively.  The  iron 
consumed  was  in  the  proportion  of  2.4  iron  to  1  of 
copper. 

Development  of  mining  in  China  ajipears  to  have 
suffered  more  from  the  fact  that  mines  and  the 
metals  in  the  earth  were  considered  to  be  Imperial 
perquisites,  than  from  Feng  shui  or  any  other 
influence.  The  Emperors  looked  upon  metals 
simply  as  a  means  for  coinage,  and  consistently 
discouraged  mining  of  the  metals  and  minerals  other 
than  coal  and  iron  except  as  a  means  to  this  end, 
i.e.  coinage,  and  sometimes  the  payment  of  troops. 
Chinese  coinage  has  been  based  on  copper  for  25 
centuries,  but  the  currency  has  frequently  been 
largely  non-metallic.  During  the  early  periods  the 
cowrie  shell  constituted  the  only  medium  of 
exchange.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century 
paper  currency  has  been  largely  used. 

The  rough  and  ready  methods  of  the  miner  have 
secured  for  him  calumniators  as  plentiful  in  China 
as  elsewhere,  and  Chinese  Emperors  were  on  many 
occasions  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  be  better 
altogether  to  prohibit  mining,  with  its  necessary 
assembling  of  “bad  characters”  or  not.  On  several 
occasions  they  actually  did  prohibit  mining.  About 
220  a.d.  metallic  currency  was  abolished  by  Imperial 
decree.  In  1227  a.d.  the  Mongol  authorities 
prohibited  the  mining  and  smelting  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  cinnabar  and  tinstone.  In  1023  a.d. 
officials  were  appointed  in  different  localities  to 
prohibit  mining.  K'ang  Hsi  prohibited  mining  by 
a  decree  issued  in  1703  a.d.,  and  until  his  death 
continued  to  discourage  it  for  fear  of  riots  and 
disturbances.  As  late  as  1854  a  Censor  urged  the 
Emperor  to  forbid  mining,  but  the  Empire  being  in 
severe  financial  straits,  his  suggestion  was  politely 
rejected. 

Mining  also  suffered  from  the  imposition  of 
excessive  taxes  by  the  Emperors.  In  1266  a.d. 
Khubilai  Khan  ordered  that  the  miners  in  certain 
alluvial  gold  mines  should  give  up  the  whole  of  the 
gold  won.  In  1680  a.d.,  under  K‘ang  Hsi  gold  and 
silver  mines  were  ordered  to  pay  40%  of  their 
production  as  royalty.  The  same  tax  was  collected 
from  all  copper  mines  in  Yunnan.  Sixty  years 
later  certain  mines  had  to  pay  50%  of  their 
production  as  royalty. 

Even  heavier  as  an  impediment  to  mining 
was  the  hand  of  mismanagement  and  rapacity,  laid 
on  the  mines  by  subordinate  officials.  This  official 
control  was  stigmatised  by  a  commission  appointed 
under  the  Emperor  ChTen  Lung  as  follows  : — 

“Nature  has  provided  us  with  excellent  mineral 
deposits.  These  were  capable  of  producing  much 
profit  to  the  people.  The  officials,  thinking  that 
there  was  very  much  money  in  mining  business, 
wished  to  take  it  for  themselves,  so  that  in  every 
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mining  district  corrupt  practices  grew  up  amongst 
them,  to  the  very  great  injury  of  the  people.  For 
this  reason  the  rich  refuse  to  devote  their  capital 
to  mining,  and  mining  enterprises  are  gradually 
ruined.  If  a  capitalist  puts  his  money  into  mining, 
before  he  has  gained  much  profit  evil  characters 
raise  complaints  against  him,  with  the  result  that 
the  officials  banish  him  to  some  distant  country  or 
take  possession  of  his  belongings,  in  spite  of  his 
complete  innocence.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
Chinese  mining  affairs  are  exceedingly  badly 
managed.”* 

[WILLIAM  F.  COLLINS,  M.  Inst.  M.  &  M.] 

MINI  VETS.  See  Laniidae. 

MINOR  or  FRANCISCAN  FRIARS.  The 

founder  of  the  Mission  of  the  Minor  Friars  in 
China  was  John  of  Monte  Corvino  who  is  mentioned 
by  several  contemporary  writers  but  is  chiefly 
known  to  us  by  his  own  letters.  He  was  born 
about  the  year  1247.  In  1272  he  was  already  a 
Minorite  and  employed  in  diplomatic  service. 
About  1280  he  seems  to  have  gone  as  a  missionary 
to  Persia.  In  1289  he  left  Europe  as  Papal  envoy 
to  Kitubilai,  and  reached  Khanbalig  (Peking)  in 
1294,  after  Khubilai’ s  death.  There  he  made 
friends  with  and  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  the 
Nestorian  king  George  (v.  Nestorian  Christians), 
and,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this,  suffered 
persecution  from  the  Nestorians  until  George’s 
death  in  1298.  When  he  wrote  his  first  letter  in 
1305  he  had  built  one  Church  at  Khanbalig  and 
was  beginning  a  second.  He  had  bought  forty 
small  boys  whom  he  had  baptized  and  trained 
to  sing  the  services,  and  had  translated  both 
the  Psalms  and  the  New  Testament  into  Mongol 
or,  more  probably,  Uighur.  His  second  letter 
was  written  in  1306.  About  1304  he  had  been 
joined  by  a  German  brother  named  Arnold. 
As  a  result  of  the  reception  of  his  letters  seven 
bishops  were  sent  by  the  Pope  in  1307  to  consecrate 
John  and  make  him  Archbishop  and  to  help  him 
in  his  work.  After  immense  hardships  three  of 
these — Gerard,  Peregrine,  and  Andrew  of  Peru¬ 
gia — seem  to  have  reached  Khanbalig  in  the  year 
1313.  They  consecrated  John,  and  then  we  hear 
no  more  of  them  except  as  bishops  successively 
of  Zaitun  or  Ch'uan-chou  ^  'Jij  in  Fukien,  where 
two  or  three  Churches  were  built.  From  Zaitun, 
in  1326,  Andrew  wrote  a  most  interesting  letter 
which  is  preserved  with  John’s  two  letters  in  a 
contemporary  Chronicle  (MS.  Latin  5006  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris)  which  has  not  been 
printed  in  full.  John  of  Monte  Corvino  died  at 
Khanbalig  about  the  year  1329,  and  was  buried 
there.  The  Missions  both  at  Khanbalig  and  at 
Zaitun  are  mentioned  by  Odoric,  c.  1326,  and  by 

*  Wen  Hsien  T‘ung  K‘ao. 


John  de  Marignolli,  1342-47,  but  nothing  more 
of  importance  is  known  of  them.  A  successor  to 
John,  named  Nicholas,  was  appointed  in  1333, 
but  died,  c.  1339,  before  he  reached  Khanbalig ; 
James  of  Florence,  Archbishop  of  Zaitun,  suffered 
martyrdom  in  central  Asia  in  1362;  and  the 
missions  did  not  survive  the  Mongol  dynasty. 
Near  ChTian-chou  three  stones  engraved  with, 
crosses  were  found  in  the  17th  century.  The 
woodcuts  of  chese  published  at  Hang-chou  in  1644, 
and  the  photograph  of  one  which  still  survives 
(T‘oung-pao,  1914)  show  very  marked  Buddhist 
features  combined  with  the  crosses.  The  fruit  of 
this  heroic  effort  of  the  Minor  Friars  seems  to 
have  been  small.  Numbers  of  heathen,  Andrew 
tells  us,  were  baptized,  “but  being  baptized  they 
walk  not  rightly  in  the  way  of  Christianity.” 

Franciscan  Missions  are  of  three  divisions; 
(i)  Spanish  Missions.  P.  Pierre  de  Alfaro  found¬ 
ed  the  Convent  of  N.  D.  des  Anges  in  Macao 
in  1580.  There  was  also  a  convent  in  Formosa  from 
1636  till  the  taking  of  the  island  by  the  Dutch  in 
1642.  Spanish  Franciscans  came  to  Fukien  in  1635 
and  only  left  it  finally  in  1863.  At  Chi-nan  fu  in 
Shantung  the  church  of  N.  D.  des  Anges  was  built 
in  1651.  They  had  a  chapel  in  Ruangtung  in  1674. 
They  worked  also  in  Hainan,  in  Kiangsi  (1687),  in 
Chekiang  (1700).  and  in  Kiangnan. 

(ii)  Italian  Missions.  Italian  missionaries  were 
sent  by  the  Propaganda,  first  in  1680,  then  in  1697. 
They  penetrated  as  far  as  Lan-chou  fu  in  Kansu. 
Many  Vicars-apostolic  of  the  north-west  were  drawn 
from  their  ranks.  (iii)  Portuguese  Franciscans. 
They  had  an  establishment  at  Macao,  but  little 
is  known  of  their  missionary  work.  They  furnished 
a  bishop  to  each  of  the  three  dioceses,  Macao,  Nan¬ 
king  and  Peking.  See  Vicariats ;  Congregations. 

Wadding  :  Annales  Minor  urn,  2nd  ed.,  1733, 
etc.,  and  other  collections  of  letters,  etc.,  from  the 
Papal  Registers;  Yule:  Cathay  and  the  Way 
thither ,  new  ed.,  London,  1913-16;  Pelliot  : 
Chretiens  d’ Asie  Centrale  et  d’ Extreme-Orient,  in 
T'oung-'pao ,  1914;  Moule  :  The  Minor  Friars  in 
China ,  in  B.A.S,  Journal ,  1914,  1917. 

MINT,  The  first  properly  equipped  mint  was 
proposed  in  1887  in  Canton  by  Chang  Chih-tung, 
who  tried  to  introduce  a  national  currency.  It  was 
ready  in  1890,  the  cost  being  about  a  million  dollars. 
Within  nine  years  it  issued  three  millions  of  dollar 
coins  and  forty-eight  million  dollars  in  subsidiary 
pieces. 

In  1895  Chang  Chih-tung,  transferred  from 
the  Two  Kuang  to  the  Hu  Kuang  viceroyalty, 
founded  the  WucKang  silver  mint.  In  1896  the 
Peiyang  and  Foochow  mints  were  established ;  the 
latter  has  coined  nothing  but  pieces  of  ten  and 
twenty  cents.  At  the  end  of  1898  there  were, 
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besides  the  above  named,  mints  at  Nanking, 
Hangchow,  Anking,  Mukden,  Kirin  and  CITengtu. 
Others  were  projected  but  not  established. 

The  dollars  coined  have  had  only  a  provincial 
circulation ;  the  mints  have  issued  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  smaller  pieces  but  have  not  succeeded  in 
replacing  the  Mexican  dollar  by  a  national  coin. 

MISSION,  in  Roman  Catholic  usage,  means 
territory  whose  evangelization  is  entrusted  to  regular 
priests  under  the  authority  of  a  Superior  appointed 
by  the  Superior-general  of  the  Order  and  removable 
by  him.  Such  Missions  may  be  outside  of  any 
diocese,  as  Hi,  or  may  be  part  of  a  diocese,  as  that 
of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  at  Chao  lPing. 

MISSION  AMONG  THE  HIGHER  CLASSES 

in  China.  See  International  Institute. 

MS  SSI  ON  AS  RES  DU  COEUR  I  M  MACULE 
cle  Marie,  31  pj  si  m  US  Ma-li-ya  sheng  hsin  hui, 
Missionaries  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary;  a 
Congregation  founded  in  1861  at  Scheut-lez-Bruxel- 
les,  and  hence  often  called  the  Scheut  Mission. 
Their  first  work  was  in  Mongolia  which  the  Lazarists 
handed  over  to  them,  1865.  The  priests  take  simple 
vows,  at  first  for  five  years  (after  one  year’s 
noviciate),  and  then  make  perpetual  profession.  As 
a  rule  only  Belgians  and  Dutch  are  admitted  as 
members.  The  Congregation  has  a  Superior-General, 
who  lives  at  Scheut.  The  general  agency  is  at 
Shanghai, 

The  Society  has  charge  of  four  Vicariats  : 
Central  Mongolia,  E.  Mongolia,  W.  Mongolia  or 
Ortos,  N.  Kansu,  also  one  Prefecture-Apostolic, 
S.  Kansu,  and  one  Mission,  Ili ;  in  which  there  are 
95,360  Christians. 

MISSION  ARCHE0L0GIQUE  DANS  LA 

Chine  septentrionale ;  a  mission  by  M.  Edouard 
Chavannes  in  1907,  subsidized  by  the  French 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Academie  des 
Inscriptions  and  the  Ecole  fran§aise  de  1’Extreme 
Orient. 

The  results  were  published  in  an  album  of  1179 
illustrations  (1909)  and  two  parts  (up  to  the  present) 
of  volume  i  of  the  text  (1913  and  1915)  with  more 
illustrations  reaching  to  the  number  1739.  The  work 
is  issued  by  l’Ecole  franQaise  de  l’Extreme  Orient. 

Chavannes  :  Mission  Archeoloyique ,  etc.  1909-15. 

MISSIONARY  RECORDER,  THE,  a  magazine 
which  was  first  issued  in  March,  1867,  by  the  Rev. 
N.  L.  Wheeled,  Foochow.  It  came  to  an  end  after 
9  months.  See  Chinese  Recorder. 

MISSION  BOOK  COMPANY,  THE,  is  a 

union  of  the  merchandise  and  foreign  periodical 
departments  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  Press  and 
the  Methodist  Publishing  House,  in  Shanghai,  each 
of  these  organizations  having  equal  shares  in  the 


capital  of  the  new  company.  It  was  organized  early 
in  April,  1915,  and  began  business  on  the  first  of 
May  of  that  year. 

MISSION  LYONNASSE,  LA,  was  a  mission 
of  commercial  exploration,  sent  out  in  1895  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Lyons,  in  conjunction 
with  five  other  Chambers.  It  embarked  at-  Mar¬ 
seilles  on  September  15,  1895,  and  returned  in 
September,  1897.  The  chief  of  the  Mission  was 
Consul  E.  Rocher  until  his  health  compelled  him 
to  return  to  France;  he  wTas  succeeded  by  H. 
Br,enier  on  May  3,  1896.  The  Mission  travelled, 
in  different  groups,  from  Tonkin  to  Hankow  and 
from  the  Tibetan  border  to  Canton,  covering  in  all 
20,895  kilometres.  The  results  of  the  Mission  were 
published  in  a  handsome  volume. 

La  Mission  Lyonnaise ,  Lyon,  1898. 

MISSION  PRESSES.  The  earliest  (Pro¬ 
testant)  Press  for  the  Chinese  was  set  up  at  Malacca 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  was  worked 
in  connection  with  its  College  there.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  Hongkong,  and  among  its  super¬ 
intendents  were  Drs.  Chalmers,  Legge  and  Eitel. 
In  the  early  days  wooden  blocks,  characters  cut  in 
metal  and  with  the  punches  invented  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Dyer,  were  all  in  use.  The  press  was  sold 
to  a  Chinese  comqiany  in  1879.  The  L.M.S.  also 
established  in  the  early  days  a  printing  press  in 
Java  under  Dr.  Medhurst,  and  after  the  opening 
of  Shanghai  it  was  removed  there,  and  was  at  first 
under  Dr.  Medhurst  and  then  under  Dr.  Wylie.  It 
was  this  press  which  printed  the  Delegates’  Version 
of  the  New  Testament.  Money  was  subscribed  in 
England  to  scatter  a  million  copies,  and  three 
machines  to  be  driven  by  bullocks  were  sent  out  to 
print  them,  but  the  machines  were  not  satisfactory 
and  most  of  the  work  was  done  by  hand-presses. 
In  1860,  when  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission 
Press  was  moved  to  Shanghai  the  L.M.S.  gave  up 
doing  this  kind  of  work.  The  American  Board 
started  a  Mission  Press  in  Canton  under  Dr. 
Bridgman,  wooden  blocks  being  first  used,  but 
movable  types  were  afterwards  introduced  with 
Dyer’s  matrices.  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams  was  at 
one  time  in  charge  of  this  press,  which  was  destroyed 
in  .1858  by  fire  when  the  missionaries  had  been 
expelled.  Ten  years  later,  a  press  was.  set  up  in 
Peking  with  the  indemnity  money  paid  at  Canton. 
A  great  deal  of  work  was  done  for  those  days,  e.g., 
1,702,160  pages  were  printed  in  1894.  The  press 
and  everything  connected  with  it  was  destroyed  in 
1900  by  the  Boxers. 

Mission  Presses  at  the  present  date  fall  into 
three  main  divisions  (1)  Those  which  print  for 
missions  in  general  and  do  not  limit  their  work  to 
any  one  branch  of  publication  ;  (2)  those  which  print 
chiefly  for  their  own  mission,  and  (3)  those  which 
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are  part  of  some  industrial  mission.  It  is  evident 
that  (2)  and  (3)  may  sometimes  overlap. 

The  great  Mission  Presses  in  the  first  group  are 
given  below  : — 

I- — The  originator  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
Press  was  the  Hon.  Walter  Lowrie,  Secretary 
of  the  A.P.M.  (North)  from  1837  to  1868,  who  after 
much  study  and  expense,  had  thousands  of  matrices 
for  Chinese  type  cut  in  Paris,  before  China  was 
opened  to  the  foreigners.  The  press  was  first 
established  in  Macao  in  1844.  In  1845,  it  was 
removed  to  Ningpo,  and  then  to  Shanghai  in  1860. 
In  1902-3,  the  old  premises  having  become  utterly 
inadequate,  new  works  were  built  in  another  part 
of  Shanghai,  and  in  1917  there  are  six  foreigners 
connected  with  it,  and  a  staff  of  over  200  Chinese ; 
the  output  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1917,  was 
11,302,363  pages  in  English  or  bi-lingual,  and 
54,329,020  pages  in  Chinese. 

In  1916  the  P.M.  Press  united  its  sales  depart¬ 
ment  with  that  of  the  Methodist  Publishing  House 
to  form  the  “Mission  Book  Company”  {q.v.)  and 
ments  of  the  two  Presses  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mission  Boards  in  U.S.A. 

II.  — The  Methodist  Mission  Press  at  Foochow 
was  established  in  1862.  In  1867,  the  first  number 
of  the  Missionary  Recorder,  afterwards  the  Chinese 
Recorder  (q.v.)  was  printed  there.  The  Press  did 
a  great  deal  of  useful  work,  in  printing  Scriptures 
for  the  Bible  Societies,  school-books  and  colloquial 
literature,  and  in  the  production  of  Christian 
magazines.  In  1903,  it  was  made  a  branch  of  the 
United  Methodist  Publishing  House  in  Shanghai. 
In  1915,  it  was  sold  to  a  firm  of  Christian  Chinese, 
the  Mission,  however,  reserving  its  right  to  censor 
its  publications. 

III.  — As  early,  as  1894,  the  missionaries  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  (South)  Church  began  to  consider  a  union 
Methodist  Press,  but  it  was  not  till  1902  that  a 
basis  of  union  wras  agreed  upon.  Business  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1904  in  Shanghai  under  the  style  “The 
Methodist  Publishing  House  in  China.”  In  1917 
three  foreigners  are  reported  in  connection  with  this 
work,  and  a  Chinese  staff  varying  from  about  150 
to  220  employees  acording  to  the  work  in  hand. 
Two  periodicals,  the  China  Christian  Advocate  (in 
English),  and  the  Chinese  Christian  Advocate  (in 
Chinese)  are  issued  monthly ;  the  former  has  a 
circulation  of  1,500,  and  the  latter,  of  over  2,000. 

For  the  question  of  amalgamation  with  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  Press  see  above. 

IV.  — The  Canadian  Methodist  Mission  Press, 
Chengtu,  SsuclTuan,  was  established  at  Kiating  in 
1897,  and  was  moved  to  the  capital  in  1903. 

This  Press  works  in  Tibetan,  Chinese,  Hua 
Miao,  and  English,  besides  printing  language  lessons 
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in  French  and  German.  In  addition  to  printing  for 
the  various  missions  of  West  China,  a  certain 
amount  of  work  is  done  for  Chinese  schools,  and 
for  non-missionary  foreigners.  See  C.  M.  Mission. 

V. — The  Chinese  Baptist  Publication  Society  at 
Canton,  established  1899,  works  for  all  evangelical 
missions  in  the  province,  and  publishes  two  religious 
newspapers  in  Chinese  besides  a  magazine  in  English, 
tracts,  Scriptures,  etc. 

A  new  Publishing  House  was  built  in  1912. 

The  chief  examples  of  the  second  type  of 
Mission  Press  are  : — ■ 

1.  The  Signs  of  the  Times  Publishing  House, 
established  in  Honan  in  1906,  and  moved  to  Shang¬ 
hai  in  1908.  This  is  the  property  of  the  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists,  and  is  used  only  for  their  own 
propaganda.  The  paper  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
press,  had  in  1916  an  average  sale  of  60,000  per 
month ;  and  a  number  of  books>  and  pamphlets  are 
also  issued.  See  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Mission. 

2.  The  Press  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of 
Scotland,  at  Hankow,  established  in  1885.  It  was 
severely  damaged  by  fire  in  1892,  and  again  in  1907. 
In  1914  it  employed  200  workmen,  and  from  its 
inception  to  that  date  about  18,000,000  Testaments 
and  portions  of  Scripture  had  been  produced.  No 
work  is  done,  except  for  the  Society  itself. 

3.  The  Trinity  College  Press,  at  Ningpo,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  which 
works  in  Romanized  colloquial  and  in  character. 

4.  The  South  China  Alliance  Press  at  Wuchow, 
Kuangsi,  established  in  1913,  by  the  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance. 

5.  Weihaiwei  Mission  Press,  begun  in  1903. 

6.  Central  China  Religious  Tract  Society 
Arthington  Press,  established  in  1912,  through  a 
gift  of  £2,500  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Arthington 
Fund  {q.v.). 

7.  The  Evangel  Press  at  Shenchow,  Hunan, 
opened  by  the  Evangelical  Association  in  1913. 

8.  Union  University  Press,  Weihsien,  Shan¬ 
tung,  moved  from  Tengchow  1907-8. 

The  majority  of  the  small  presses  are  parts  of 
Industrial  work.  The  principal  are  : — 

1.  Foochow  College  Press,  part  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  work  of  the  American  Board  there,  founded 
1889. 

2.  ITinghua  (Fukien)  Mission  Press  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  founded  1896. 

3.  South  Chihli  Mission  Press  at  Ta-ming  fu, 
Chihli,  established  1904. 

4.  Broadcast  Tract  Press,  Changsha,  esta¬ 
blished  1897  by  the  Hunan  Faith  Mission. 

5.  Knipp  Memorial  Printing  Plant,  Canton 
Christian  College,  founded  in  1914. 
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6.  Hainan  Mission  Press,  belonging  to  the 
A.P.M.,  established  at  Kachek,  1904. 

7.  English  Presbyterian  Mission  Press  at  Swa- 
tow,  established  1880 ;  works  almost  entirely  in 
immunized  vernacular. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  five  larger  and 
five  smaller  Presses  in  China. 

The  five  larger  are  : — • 

1.  The  Lazarist  Press  at  the  Pei  T‘ang  in 
Peking,  which  works  in  Latin,  French,  Chinese, 
English,  etc. 

*  2.  The  Chihli  Catholic  Press  at  Ho-chien  fu, 

working  in  the  above-named  four  languages. 

3.  Yenchou  fu  Catholic  Press  (at  ^  jjjj 
Yenchou  fu  in  Shantung),  working  in  Latin,- Chinese 
and  German. 

4.  Zikawei  Press,  Shanghai,  working  in  French, 
English,  Chinese,  etc. 

5.  The  Nazareth  Press,  Hongkong,  which 
works  in  15  languages. 

The  five  smaller  presses,  which  do  not  issue  a 
catalogue,  are  situated  at  Chungking,  T‘ai-yiian  fu, 
Kalgan,  Tsi-nan  fu  and  Ningpo. - 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Mission  has  a  printing 
press  at  Peking. 

China  Mission  Year  Booh  for  1915,  p.  516-532; 
Les  Missions  de  Chine  et  du  Japon ,  1916. 

MISSIONS  ETRANGERES  DE  MILAN,  a 

seminary  ( Shninaire  de  St.  Calcocere)  with  the  same 
rules  and  object  as  the  Missions  Etrangeres  de  Paris, 
founded  in  1850.  Tlie  Propaganda  has  entrusted  to 
it  three  Yicariats  in  China,  namely  Hongkong, 
S.  Honan  and  N.  Honan.  There  is  a  SuperiQr- 
General,  the  Director  of  the  Seminary  at  Milan.. 
The  Christians  number  55,958. 

MISSIONS  ETRANGERES  DE  PARIS,  a 
Society  of  secular  priests,  who,  without  being  tied 
by  any  religious  vow,  devote  themselves  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  Far  East. 
It  originated  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
not  by  any  definite  founder  but  by  some  French 
priests  proceeding  by  invitation  to  Tonkin  to  assist 
the  work  of  the  Jesuits  there.  It  has  no  Superior- 
General,  but  is  administered  by  the  heads  of  the 
different  Missions,  who  have  the  title  Superior- 
Major,  and  by  the  Directors  of  its  Seminary  in 
Paris.  The  first  missionary  to  reach  China  Proper 
was  Mgr.  Palltj  in  1681. 

All  the  members  of  the  Society  are  French. 
The  Society  has  provided  more  workers  and  more 
martyrs  than  any  other  of  the  bodies  who  evangelize 
the  Far  East.  More  than  160  of  its  members  have 
been  made  bishops.  In  China  it  has  under  its  care 
12  Yicariats  with  462,821  Christians. 


MISSIONS  ETRANGERES  DE  PAR  ME, 

properly  the  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  for 
Foreign  Missions  ;  it  was  founded  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Parma  in  1906  and  received  the  Pope’s  approval 
( decretum  laudis )  in  1906.  The  first  missionaries 
were  already  in  China  in  1904.  The  Society  has 
charge  of  the  one  Vicariat  of  W.  Honan,  with  5,723 
Christians. 

M1TF0RD.  See  Freeman-Mitjord. 

MIXED  COURT  OF  SHANGHAI,  THE,  was 

established  in  1863  by  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  the 
British  consul.  It  was  a  “tribunal  for  the  decision 
of  cases  in  which  foreigners  were  either  directly  or 
indirectly  interested  ...  in  which  due  attention 
to  foreigners’  interests  might  be  secured  by  the 
presence  of  their  representatives,  while  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  native  authorities- was  left  untouched.” 

As  a  Police  Court  it  was  to  consist  of  a  Chinese 
officer,  sitting  alone,  to  try  purely  native  cases 
arising  in  the  Settlement  and  brought  before  him 
by  the  Municipal  police ;  it  was  a  branch  of  the 
City  magistrate’s  office,  but  it  was  intended  to  be 
Inade  independent  so  as  to  avoid  possible  revision 
of  decisions  by  the  superior  officer  away  from  the 
Court. 

In  criminal  charges  by  foreigners  against 
Chinese  the  Chinese  magistrate  was  to  deliver 
judgement  alone,  but  a  Consular  Assessor  was  to 
be  present  with  the  right  to  stay  proceedings.  For 
convenience’  sake  it  became  the  custom  for  the 
British  Assessor  to  sit  twice  a  week,  an  officer  from 
the  American  Consulate  twice  a  week  and  one  from 
the  German  Consulate  once  a  week. 

At  the  beginning  there  was  constant  trouble 
through  the  Chinese  magistrate  being  of  insufficient 
rank  for  his  work :  he  was  flouted  and  intimidated 
and  foreigners  found  it  useless  to  bring  civil  cases 
to  a  Court  where  a  just  judgement  either  could  not 
be  obtained  or  could  not  be  enforced. 

Mayers  :  Treaties. 

MODEL  SETTLEMENT,  THE,  a  term  used 
by  Shanghai  people  for  Shanghai,  with  more  or  less 
justice. 

MOGES,  LUD0VIC  JOSEPH  ALFRED, 

Marquis  of,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1830,  and  became 
attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
was  appointed  as  a  secretary  in  the  Mission  of  Baron 
Gros  to  China  in  1857,  and  wrote  an  account  of 
the  Mission,  Souvenirs  d’une  Ambassade  en  Chine, 
etc.,  (1850),  which  has  been  translated  into  English. 

MOHAMMEDANISM.  The  first  officially 
recorded  embassy  from  Arabia  to  China  was  in 
a.d.  651,  but  there  were  probably  earlier  Arab 
visitors  to  the  Court.  Mohammedan  armies  early 
made  their  triumphant  advance  into  Central  Asia, 
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and  China  was  constantly  affected  by  their  move¬ 
ments.  It  was,  however,  not  an  attacking  army 
which  first  entered  China,  but  a  body  of  troops  sent 
by  the  Caliph  in  757  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  [ 
the  T‘ang  Emperor  Su  Tsung  to  help  him  against 
rebels.  These  soldiers,  whose  number  is  uncertain, 
remained  in  China,  married  Chinese  wives,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Moham¬ 
medan  body.  In  the  mass  of  Mohammedan  legend, 
much  of  it  absurdly  incorrect,  and  in  the  paucity  of 
Chinese  references,  the  exact  time  and  manner  of 
the  entrance  of  Islam  into  China  must  remain  un¬ 
certain.  Parker  says,  “None  of  their  [Chinese] 
histories  record  a  single  word  about  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  China  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.” 
[China  and  Religion,  p.  139).  But  frequent  inter¬ 
course  in  the  T‘ang  and  succeeding  dynasties  is 
recorded,  and  with  the  people  the  religion  also  came 
and  spread. 

Of  the  Mohammedan  monuments  in  China  the 
tablet  in  Hsi-an  fu  claims  to  be  the  oldest.  It  bears 
the  date  corresponding  to  a.d.  742,  and  claims  to 
belong  to  a  mosque  erected  at  that  time.  It  is  by 
foreign  scholars  regarded  as  undoubtedly  false ;  but 
it  is  important  as  being  the  basis  of  much  Chinese 
Moslem  tradition.  In  Canton  there  is  another 
tradition  that  the  first  mosque  in  China  was  built 
there  by  Mohammed's  maternal  uncle,  whose  tomb 
is  near.  He  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to  China  in 
628 ;  but  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  while  the 
religion  was  being  persecuted  in  Arabia,  and  Mecca 
was  still  uncaptured,  emissaries  would  be  sent  to 
far-away  China.  In  spite  of  monuments  and  tradi¬ 
tions  there  seems  little  hope  of  finding  anything 
very  definite  about  the  coming  of  Islam. 

After  the  victories  of  Khubilai  Khan  Moham¬ 
medanism  came  with  trade,  not  only  to  Canton  but 
to  Fukien  and  Kiangsu.  The  Emperor  also  on 
winning  Yunnan  sent  a  Mohammedan  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  province.  The  natives  were  then 
savage,  but  the  minister’s  wise  rule  was  such  that 
Marco  Polo  says  the  whole  population  of  Yunnan 
was  Mohammedan.  Through  the  province  of  Kansu 
China  has  conquered  Mohammedan  peoples  in 
Central  Asia  and  these  have  at  times  flowed  into 
China. 

During  the  last  two  centuries,  that  is,  since  the 
Manchu  dynasty  ruled  and  never  before,  there 
have  been  several  serious  Mohammedan  rebellions, 
which  were  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  religious 
wars.  After  some  less  important  risings,  (1818, 
1826,  1834),  the  most  serious  broke  out  in  1855  and 
lasted  for  eighteen  years.  This  was -the  Panthay  or 
Yunnan  rebellion.  It  is  estimated  that  a  million 
lives  were  lost,  and  the  province  has  not  even  yet 
recovered  its  earlier  prosperity. 

Another  great  rebellion,  known  as  the  Tungan 
rebellion,  broke  out  in  1862  in  Kansu  and  Shensi, 


and  was  not  quelled  till  Tso  Tsung-t‘ang  ^  ^  ^ 
arrived  on  the  scene  in  1870.  It  has  been  stated 
that  in  this  rebellion  the  population  of  Kansu  was 
reduced  from  fifteen  millions  to  one  million.  As 
.an  outcome  to  some  extent  of  this  rebellion  there 
followed  the  troubles  in  Kashgaria  and  other  parts 
of  the  Empire  in  Central  Asia.  Yakoob  Beg  (g.v.) 
made  himself  master  of  the  situation  and  ruled  an 
independent  state  for  12  years.  At  the  time  com¬ 
petent  observers  expressed  the  fear  that  China  itself 
would  be  transformed  into  a  Moslem  power.  But 
Tso  Tsung~t‘ang  in  a  remarkable  campaign  crushed 
the  rebellion  and  recovered  the  cities  by  1877.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  ten  million  lives  were  lost. 

The  number  of  Mohammedans  in  China  has 
been  very  variously  estimated.  In  Moslem  authori¬ 
ties  it  is  found  as.  high  as  80  millions  ;  de  Ti-iiersant 
gives  it  as  20  millions ;  Palladius  as  3  to  4  millions. 
A  very  careful  inquiry  has  been  made  by 
Broomhall,  and  his  estimate,  founded  on  figures 
received  from  200  correspondents  all  over  the 
Empire,  is  5  millions  as  a  minimum  and  10  millions 
as  a  maximum. 

The  increase  of  them  is  due  to  the  birth  .rats 
not  to  proselytising,  and  to  the  purchase  of  children 
in  famine  times  to  be  brought  up  in  their  religion. 

They  hold  tenaciously  to  their  religion  in  its 
external  sense,  but  its  doctrines  sit  lightly  on  them, 
or  they  could  not  take  office  and  worship  the  tablet 
of  the  Emperor.  As  the  Koran  may  not  be  trans¬ 
lated,  as  they  insist  on  circumcision,  and  as  they 
eschew  pork,  they  cay  hardly  attract  many  Chinese 
into  their  faith ;  but  neither  do  they  rouse  any  anti-' 
pathies  by  their  religious  practices. 

Broomhall  :  Islam  hi  China,  1910 ;  Deverxa  : 
Origine  de  V I slamisme  en  Chine;  De  Thiersant  : 
Le  Mahometisme  en  Chine,  1878 ;  P.  ocher  :  La 
Province  Chinoise  du  Yunnan,  (vol.  ii). 

MO  HSS  ||L  The  favourite  concubine  of 
Chieh,  last  ruler  of  the  Hsia  dynasty.  She  had 
been  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the  conquered 
chieftain  of  Yu-shih  ft  M  in  modern  Shantung. 
Chieii  indulged  in  such  excesses  because  of  her  that 
she  may  be  said  to  have  caused  the  downfall  of  the 
dynasty.  See  Chieh  Kuei. 

MO  KANSAN  |IE  translated  by  some  as 

‘don’t  worry  mountain,’  a  favourite  summer  resort, 
especially  for  residents  of  Chekiang  and  Kiangsu 
provinces.  It  is  30  miles  north  of  Hangchow  and 
150  miles  from  Shanghai.  It  is  about  2,000  feet  in 
altitude,  and  in  1917  has  116  houses,  with  a 
population  of  716,  including  286  children. 

MOLE,  belonging  to  the  order  Insectivora. 
Six  species  are  found  in  N.  China  and  neighbouring 
districts,  viz., 

Mogera  robusta,  Manchuria;  M.  wogura 
coreana,  Corea;  Scapanulus  oweni,  S.W.  Kansu; 
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S.  Upturns,  Chihli ;  S.  moschatus ,  Inner  Mongolia  ; 
S.  gilliesi,  Shansi,  Ordos. 

Sowerby  :  Mammals  of  North  China,  N.C.B. 
ILA.S.  Journal,  vol.  xvlii. 

MQLERAT.  See  Spcdacidce. 

MOLIENDORFF,  PAUL  GEORGE,  Yon. 
Born  at  Gorlitz  in  1848,  he  died  at  Ningpo  in  1901. 
From  1869  he  was  in  the  Chinese  Customs  in  China  or 
Korea,  except  for  a  short  time  when  he  was  German 
Consul  at  Tientsin.  Fie  published  a  Manual  of 
Chinese  Bibliography,  Shanghai,  1876,  {q.v.)  ;  The 
Family  Law  of  the  Chinese,  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S., 
vol.  xiii  and  vol.  xxvii,  (translated  into  French 
also)  ;  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Faber’s 
Systematical  Digest  of  the  Doctrines  of  Confucius; 
and  an  Essay  on  Manchu  .Literature,  Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xxiv. 

MOM  ESN,  the  Burmese  name  of  T‘eng-yiieh, 
{q.v.). 

!V1 0  N  AST  ERSES.  See  Buddhist  Monasteries. 

MONGOL  LANGUAGE.  A  script  for  Mon¬ 
golian  was  invented  in  a.d.  1269  by  Baschpa  acting 
on  Khubilaj  Khan’s  orders ;  and  it  was  based  on 
Uighur.  It  never  became  popular,  and  it  was  super¬ 
seded  before  the  end  of  the  dynasty  by  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  Uighur.  Wylie  states  that  no  book  in 
Mongol  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Yiian 
dynasty,  but  that  there  are  stone  tablets  remaining, 
inscribed  in  both  the  characters  mentioned.  See 
Baschpa. 

Wylie  :  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature ;  Giles  : 
China  and  the  Manchus. 

MONGOLIA,  Meng  leu,  a  vast  and  poor 

territory,  of  1,300,000  square  miles’  area  with  only 
2,500,000  inhabitants.  The  poverty  is  due  to  the 
wall  of  mountains  (Khingan  on  its  eastern  and 

southern  boundaries,  which  shuts  out  the  moist 
winds  and  makes  the  climate  hot  and  dry  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  intensely  cold  in  winter.  Agriculture  is 
impossible  except  in  a  few  spots,  and  the  population 
is  of  necessity  nomadic  and  sparse.  The  whole 
country  is  a  plateau  of  3,000  to  5,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  from  which  a  descent  is  made  in  every 
direction  by  passes  in  the  surrounding  wall  of 
mountains.  The  only  exception  to  this  statement 
is  the  Tarim  basin  in  the  west,  which  is  lower  than 
the  Mongolian  plateau  on  its  north  but  has  the  lofty 
Tibetan  plateau  to  the  south.  This  valley,  however, 
does  not  make  part  of  the  political  division  of 
Mongolia,  though  geographically  one  with  it. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  is  marked  on  some 
maps  as  the  Gobi  Desert  or  Sha  mo.  It  is,  however, 
not  all  level  steppe,  for  spurs  of  the  Altai  range  jut 
into  it,  and  lower  hills  cross  it  in  many  directions. 
Nor  is  the  desert  a  sandy  waste  except  in  the 
south-west ;  three-fourths  of  it  is  grass -land,  though 


not  all  equally  rich,  and  on  the  borders  in  the 
mountain  valleys  there  are  trees  and  water  in 
abundance. 

The  Mongols  were  originally  a  Tartar  tribe, 
whose  home  was  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
Amur,  between  the  Onon  and  Kerulon  rivers.  The 
name  Mongol  means  ‘  brave  men.’  Coming  south 
in  a.d.  1135  they  first  destroyed  the  Chin  power 
and  ultimately  subjugated  the  whole  of  China. 
(See  Yuan  dynasty  and  Khubilai  Khan). 

Modern  Mongolia  is  divided  into  Inner  jjj  nei 
and  Outer  wed;  the  former  south  of  the  Gobi 
Desert  and  marching  with  China  Proper  and  Man¬ 
churia,  the  latter  having  its  boundaries  on  the  north 
and  west  coterminous  with  Russia.  The  Inner 
Mongols  are  known,  from  their  military  division,  as 
the  Forty-nine  Banners;  they  represent  (with  the 
ClPahar  tribe. — v.  infra )  the  parts  of  the  race  which 
most  readily  submitted  to  the  Manchu  invaders  of 
China.  Their  military  organisation  is  directly 
descended  from  that  adopted  by  Chenghis  Khan’s 
successors.  The  forty-nine  banners  include  twenty- 
four  tribes,  among  which  are  two  Khalka  tribes 
from  Outer  Mongolia.  The  six  leagues  which 
make  up  the  forty-nine  banners,  with  the  names  of 
the  tribes  in  each  league,  may  be  found  in  full  in 
Mayers’  Chinese  Government,  3rd  ed.  p.  88.  Two 
Military  Governors-General,  one  at  Jehol,  one  at 
Kalgan,  control  Inner  Mongolia,  depending  in  civil 
matters  on  the  Viceroy  of  Chihli. 

The  outer  Mongols  are  either  Khalkas  or 
Kalmuks.  The  Khalkas  are  the  tribes  which  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Manchus  much  later  than  the  tribes  of 
the  forty-nine  banners.  Their  banners  (including 
two  with  the  Inner  Mongols)  number  eighty-six. 
The  centre  of  administration  for  the  northern  and 
eastern  tribes  is  Urga;  for  the  western,  Uliasut‘ai. 
The  Khalka  Khans  send  annual  tribute  to  Peking 
consisting  of  ‘Nine  whites,’  that  is,  eight  horses  and 
a  camel,  and  pure  white. 

The  Kalmuks  are  the  tribes  further  west ;  the 
Chinese  name  for  them  is  ^  ^  O  lu  te,  Oelot, 
turned  by  French  missionaries  into  Eleuth.  They 
once  made  the  independent  nation  of  Sungaria,  in¬ 
cluding  modern  Hi ;  but  were  overthrown  bv 
K‘ang  Hsi  and  ChTen  Lung.  The  tribe  names 
(six)  may  be  found  in  Mayers,  ( v .  s.). 

There  are  twenty-nine  banners  (all  but  one 
being  Kalmuk  in  origin)  in  the  region  of  Ko-ko-nor 
and  on  the  northern  borders  of  Tibet.  These  are 
Clding  hai  Meng  hu  ^  CIPinghai  (Ko-ko-nor) 

Mongols.  There  are  thirty-four  banners,  Kalmuk 
by  descent,  called -Mongols  of  Alashan  JlnJ  ; 

they  occupy  the  country  north  of  Ninghsia  (Kansu), 
wmst  of  the  Yellow  River. 

Another  division  is  the  Nomad  Herdsmen 
These  are  the  tribes  nearest  the  capital,  immediately 
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beyond  the  Great  Wall.  The  Manchus  forbade  agri¬ 
culture  to  them, — hence  their  name,  and  do  not  rule 
them  by  titular  Princes.  It  is  within  their  territory 
that  the  imperial  pasturages  were  situated  for  rear¬ 
ing  flocks,  herds,  horses  and  camels  for  the  imperial 
household.  The  more  important  tribes  in  this 
division  are  the  Ch/a-har  and  Bargu  tribes. 

There  are  various  other  tribes  or  remnants  of 
tribes, — the  Hasak  HI  Khassak  (Cossack)  or 
Kirghis ;  the  Buriats  (subject  to  Russia),  etc.  See 
Mongol  language. 

Howorth  :  History  of  the  Mongols  and  other 
works;  Prjevalsky  :  Mongolia ,  etc.;  Cordier’s 
Bibliotheca  Sinica  gives  42  columns  to  works  on 
'Mongolia. 

M  0-N  S .  See  Mdni. 

MONKEYS.  Three  species  are  found  in 
N.  China,  Macacus  tibetanus  on  the  borders  of 
.  Kansu  and  Ssuch/uan  and  Tibet;  M.  tschiliensis, 
a  rare  animal  only  seen  in  the  forests  near  the 
Eastern  Tombs  in  Chihli;  and  Rhinopithecus 
roxellance,  in  W.  Ssuch/uan  and  Kansu.  The  skin 
of  the  last-named  is  much  valued  by  the  Chinese, 
and  it  is  said  that  at  one  time  only  members  of  the 
Imperial  family  were  entitled  to  wear  it. 

In  Swinhoe’s  list  of  Mammals  south  of  the 
Yangtze  he  mentions  Hylobates  sp.,  a  black  Gibbon 
supposed  to  exist  in  Kuangtung  and  known  in 
Hainan ;  Macacus  sancti-j ohannis ,  a  rock-monkey 
found  on  islands  near  Hongkong ;  M.  cyclopis,  the 
Formosan  Rock-monkey ;  and  M.  erythrceus  in  Hai¬ 
nan.  The  list  is  old,  and  these  names  have  no  doubt 
been  changed. 

Sowerby  :  Recent  Research,  Journal,  N.C.B. 
R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii;  Swinhoe  :  Catalogue  of  Chinese 
Mammals,  P.Z.S.,  1870. 

MONSOON,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic 
mausim,  ‘season,’  a  trade  wind  in  the  East  Indian 
Ocean,  blowing  in  one  direction  for  six,  (or  in  some 
cases  for  three  months),  then  in  the  opposite 
direction  for  the  same  period.  As  far  as  the  30th 
degree  of  latitude  such  winds  are  constant  and 
periodical  all  round  the  globe. 

MONSTER  OF  TRADE.  See  Co-hong. 

MONTECOR  VI  NO.  See  John  of  Monte 
Corvino. 

MOORMEN,  formerly  a  common  foreign  name 
in  Canton  for  the  natives  of  India  who  came  there 
for  trade.  The  Chinese  call  them  ‘white  head 
people’  jjJi  A  y°i  t‘ou  fen,  probably  because  of 
the  turban. 

MORRISON  EDUCATION  SOCIETY,  THE, 

was  founded  in  September,  1836,  in  memory  of 
Dr.  Morrison  “to  improve  and  promote  Education 
in  China  by  Schools  and  other  means.”  It  raised 


a  fund  of  about  $13,000,  and  with  the  interest  and 
with  annual  subscriptions  it  supported  a  school  of 
its  own,  first  in  Macao,  then  in  Hongkong ;  but  many 
of  its  earlier  patrons  became  scattered  when  other 
ports  were  opened  and  the  accumulation  of  debt 
caused  the  disbanding  of  the  school  in  1846.  The 
interest  of  the  Fund  cleared  off  the  debt  by  1853. 
The  income  was  then  devoted  to  grants  in  aid  of 
various  schools. 

MORRISON,  GEORGE  ERNEST,  was  born 
in  the  Colony  of  Victoria  on  February  4,  1862  and 
was  educated  at  the  Melbourne  and  Edinburgh 
Universities,  graduating  in  medicine  in  1887.  He 
has  travelled  widely,  his  first  great  journey  being 
across  Australia  on  foot,  from  the  Gulf  of  Carpen¬ 
taria  to  Melbourne,  in  1882-3.  In  1883,  he  was  in 
New  Guinea,  where  he  was  speared  and  almost  killed 
by  natives.  In  1894,  he  went  from  Shanghai  to 
Rangoon  by  land,  and  in  1896,  from  Bangkok  to 
Yunnan  fu.  The  next  year  he  crossed  Manchuria, 
going  from  Stretensk  to  Vladivostock ;  and  in  1910 
he  rode  3,750  miles  from  Honan"  fu  to  Andijan  in 
Russian  Turkestan.  He  was  in  Peking  through  the 
siege  of  the  Legations,  and  in  1905  accompanied  the 
Japanese  in  their  triumphal  entry  into  Port  Arthur. 

From  November,  1895  to  September,  1912  he 
was  correspondent  for  The  Times, ,  first  in  Indo¬ 
china,  Siam  and  the  Shan  States,  afterwards,  from 
February,  1897,  in  Peking.  In  1912  he  accepted 
the  appointment  of  Political  Adviser  to  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  still  holds  that  post  in  1917.  For 
the  famous  library  he  collected  see  Libraries. 

Except  his  correspondence  to  The  Times  his 
only  published  work  is  An  Australian  in  China, 
(1895). 

MORRISON,  JOHN  ROBERT,  second  son  of 
Dr.  Morrison  the  missionary,  was  born  at  Macao 
in  1814.  After  being  educated  for  a  short  time  in 
England  he  returned  to  Macao  and  received  further 
teaching  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Malacca. 
Then  he  acted  as  interpreter  in  Canton,  and  on  his 
father’s  death  succeeded  him  as  Chinese  secretary 
and  interpreter  to  the  Superintendents  of  British 
trade.  He  was  always  an  active  helper  in  missionary 
work.  In  accordance  with  his  father’s  wish  he 
began  the  revision  of  the  Chinese  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  was  later  associated  with  Medhurst, 
Gutzlaff  and  Bridgman  in  producing  a  new 
version. 

He  died  at  Macao  in  1843. 

His  writings  are,  Some  Account  of  Charms , 
Talismans,  etc.,  London,  1833;  Companion  to  the 
Anglo-Chinese  Calendar,  1832;  A  Chinese  Com¬ 
mercial  Guide,  Canton,  1834.  (Later  editions  of 
this  were  re-modelled  by  S.  W.  Williams). 

(Wylie)  :  Memorials  of  Protestant  Missionaries 
to  the  Chinese,  p.  10, 
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MORRISON,  ROBERT;  the  pioneer  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Missionary  work  in  China.  He  was  born 
in  Northumberland  in  1782.  In  his  youth,  which 
was  spent  in  Newcastle,  though  he  worked  at 
business  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  he  began 
the  study  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  paying  a 
teacher’s  fees  out  of  his  scanty  earnings.  Later  on, 
he  entered  the  Dissenting  College  at  Hoxton,  (now 
Highbury  College),  and  having  been  accepted  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  was  sent  to  the 
Missionary  Academy  at  Gosport.  He  then  studied 
some  medicine  and  some  astronomy  and  took  some 
lessons  in  Chinese.  He  copied  a  manuscript  Chinese 
New  Testament  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  1807 
made  the  journey  to  Canton  via  New  York  in  seven 
months. 

The  difficulties  here  met  with  were  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  to  his  residence,  the  prohibition  to 
Chinese  to  teach  the  language  to  foreigners,  the 
hostility  of  the  Homan  Catholic  priests  in  Macao, 
and  the  strict  regulations  of  the  East  India 
Company.  However,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  he 
was  able  to  print  the  entire  Scriptures  in  Chinese 
in  1824,  Marshman’s  translation  having  appeared 
two  years  earlier  in  Serampore.  This  was  made 
possible  by  his  accepting  an  official  position  in 
1809, — the  post  of  Chinese  translator  to  the  East 
India  Company,  He  completed  a  Chinese  grammar 
in  1812,  a  dictionary  of  Chinese  in  1814,  and  another 
of  the  Canton  dialect.  In  1816,  he  accompanied 
Lord  Amherst’s  embassy  to  Peking  as  interpreter, 
and  in  1823  went  to  England  for  a  furlough  of  two 
years.  He  baptized  the  first  Protestant  Chinese 
convert  in  July,  1814,  at  Macao;  after  25  years’ 
labour,  the  converts  were  ten  in  number.  He  died 
at  Canton,  August,  1834,  and  was  buried  at  Macao. 

(Morrison)  :  Memoir,  by  his  widow,  1839. 

MORRISON  (Ship).  The  American  -  ship 
Morrison  made  a  voyage  to  Japan,  leaving  Macao 
on  December  3,  1836,  with  the  object  first,  of  carry¬ 
ing  back  seven  Japanese  sailors  shipwrecked  on  the 
China  coast,  next,  of  opening  up  friendly  relations 
with  Japan.  S.  Wells  Williams,  Dr.  Peter 
Parker,  C.  W.  King  and  Karl  Gutzlaff  were  the 
men  who  made  this  attempt.  Beyond  landing  the 
shipwrecked  sailors  the  mission  was  a  failure.  It 
was  56  days  absent.  C.  W.  King’s  notes  of  the 
voyage  form  the  first  volume  of  the  work  named 
below.  See  also  Himmaleh. 

The  Claims  of  Japan. and  Malaysia  upon  Christ¬ 
endom,  etc.,  New  York,  1839. 

MORSE,  HOSEA  BALLOU,  was  born  in  Nova 
Scotia,  July  18,  1855,  and  is  an  American  citizen. 
He  entered  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Service 
in  August,  1874.  In  1879  he  was  sent  to  the 
London  Office  of  the  Service,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years.  Reluming  to  China  he  held  various 


posts,  being  in  1896  Commissioner  at  Lungchow, 
and  later  at  Pakhoi,  Hankow  and  Canton.  From 
1904  to  1907  he  was  Statistical  Secretary  in 
Shanghai.  During  this  last  term  he  introduced 
many  reforms  into  the  statistical  procedure  of  the 
Customs,  and  increased  the  efficiency  of  the 
recording  staff  and  the  value  of  the  returns  issued. 

Mr.  Morse  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  ;  holds  the 
decoration  of  the  Double  Dragon,  Third  Division, 
First  Class  (1904)  ;  and  Civil  Rank  of  the  Second 
Class  (1908). 

He  left  China  at  the  end  of  1907  and  resigned 
two  years  later. 

He  is  the  author  of  some  important  works  : 
The.  Trade  and  Administration  of  the  Chinese 
Empire;  The  Gilds  of  China;  and  The  International 
Relations  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  last-named 
work  covers  “The  Period  of  Conflict.”  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  a  second  volume  continuing  the  history 
down  to  the  present  is  ready  for  publication. 

MOSS,  MICHAEL,  a  delegate  sent  by  the 
Hongkong  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  explore  the 
West  River  in  1870.  He  went  as  far  as  Nan-ning. 

Narrative  and  Commercial  Report  of  an  Ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  West  River,  etc.,  Hongkong,  1870. 

MOSSMAN,  SAMUEL,  editor  of  the  North 
China  Herald  at  the  time  of  the  T‘ai  P‘ing 
rebellion,  and  editor  of  General  Gordon’s  Private 
Diary  of  his  Exploits  in  China,  the  diary  having 
been  given  to  him  by  Gordon  at  the  time.  He  has 
also  published  a  story,  The  Great  T‘cd  P‘ing 
Rebellion. 

Mossman  :  General  Gordon’s  Private  Diary, 
etc.,  London,  1885. 

MOST  FAVOURED  NATION  CLAUSE. 

This  first  appeared  in  the  British  Supplementary 
Treaty  signed  at  the  Bogue,  October  8,  1843,  being 
in  Art.  VIII,  where  it  read  .  .  .  “should  the 
“Emperor  hereafter,  from  any  cause  whatever,  be 
“pleased  to  grant  additional  privileges  or  immunities 
“to  any  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  such  foreign 
“countries,  the  same  privileges  and  immunities 
“will  be  extended  to  and  enjoyed  by  British 
“subjects;  ...” 

This  Treaty  was  abrogated  in  1858,  by  the  first 
Article  in  the  Tientsin  Treaty  of  June  26  in  that 
year ;  but  this  clause  is  there  reported  and  amplified 
in  Article  LIV.  It  reads  as  follows  :  .  .  .  “it  is 
“hereby  expressly  stipulated  that  the  British 
“Government  and  its  subjects  will  be  allowed  free 
“and  equal  participation  in  all  privileges,  immuni¬ 
ties  and  advantages  that  may  have  been,  or  may 
“be  hereafter  granted  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
“of  China  to  the  Government  or  subjects  of  any 
“other  nation.” 

There  was  a  slight  extension  of  this  in  1869  by 
the  insertion  of  the  words  “on  the  same  conditions.” 
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This  clause  has  naturally  been  inserted  in  treaties 
of  almost  every  other  Power  with  China. 

MOTACI  LLI  DAE,  a  family  .of  the  Passer es ; 
it  comprises  the  Wagtails  and  Pipits.  Motacilla 
leucopsis  is  found  everywhere  in  China  in  hilly 
country.  M.  hodgsoni ,  Hodgson’s  Pied  Wagtail, 
has  been  taken  in  SsuclTuan  and  in  S.  Shensi. 
M.  ocularis,  the  Streak-eyed  Wagtail,  is  abundant 
all  over  China.  M.  lugens  winters  in  S.  China, 
passing  through  China  on  migration.  M. 
baicalensis  is  found  in  the  western  provinces,  in 
migration,  has  been  taken  at  Shaweishan  and 
occurs  at  Peking.  M.  melanope,  the  Grey  Wagtail, 
is  found  all  over  China  and  in  Mongolia.  M.  fiava, 
the  Blue-headed  Wagtail,  is  quite  common  in  China 
and  Mongolia.  M.  taivana  is  an  allied  species  with 
the  last;  it  is  found  in  Hainan,  Formosa,  and 
Fukien,  and  passes  through  E.  China  on  migration. 
M.  borealis,  the  Eastern  - Grey-headed  Wagtail,  is 
seen  on  passage  and  is  very  abundant  in  N.  China. 
M.  citreola,  the  Yellow-headed  Wagtail,  is  found 
in  summer  in  China  and  Mongolia,  in  Chihli,  the 
Orclos,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Yangtze,  according 
to  P.  David.  It  breeds  on  the  upper  Yangtze. 
Limonidromus  indicus,  the  Forest  Wagtail,  in 
small  numbers ;  it  nests  in  the  mountains  of  W. 
and  N.  China,  and  is  a  common  migrant.  Anthus 
japonicus,  the  Japanese  Water-Pipit,  is  a  common 
bird,  found  in  Chihli  in  the  winter.  A.  blakistoni, 
winters  in  N.  China  to  the  Yangtze.  A.  cervinus, 
the  Red-throated  Pijiit,  a  migrant,  wintering  in 
S.  China.  A.  rosaceus,  Hodgson’s  Pipit,  has  been 
taken  at  Mu-p‘in.  A.  maculatus  is  common  every¬ 
where  in  China  and  winters  abundantly  in  S. 
China.  A.  gustavi,  passes  through  Eastern  China 
on  migration.  A.  richardi,  Richard’s  Pipit, 
winters  in  S.  China  and  passes  through  China  on 
migration ;  it  is  found  in  Chihli  at  the  time  of 
passage  and  nests  in  Mongolia  and  the  Ortos. 
Oreocorys  sylvanus,  ( G .  hieing  sinensis  Dav.)  has 
been  taken  in  Kiangsi,  Fukien  and  W.  China. 
Agrodroma  goldlewshii  has  been  found  in  Manchuria 
and  on  the  Ala-shan. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

M  0  Tl .  S eeMoTzu. 

MO  TZU,  also,  Meh  Tzu,  Mih  Tzu  or  Mu  Tzu 
|||  TU  sometimes  Latinized  as  Micros,  a  philosopher 
of  the  period  between  the  time  of  Confucius  and 
that  of  Mencius.  His  name  was  fg.  Mo  Ti. 
Mencius  vigorously  combated  his  doctrines,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  orthodoxy,  put  them  out  of  court  for 
ever.  HsiiN  Tzu  also  attacked  him,  though  less 
violently.  His  works,  as  wTe  have  them,  are  in 
53  books  or  chapters,  others  having  been  lost.  They 
were  probably  collected,  if  not  written,  by  his  dis¬ 
ciples  after  his  death.  The  text  is  in  parts  so  corrupt 
as  to  be  quite  unintelligible,  the  reason  being  that 
after  his  immediate  followers  died,  he  was  totally 


neglected  for  some  centuries.  The  parts  which  are 
clear,  show  a  methodical  arrangement  of  arguments 
exceedingly  rare  in  early  Chinese  literature.  One- 
third  of  the  work  deals  with  the  science  of  forti¬ 
fication.  His  chief  doctrine  is  Utilitarianism  of  the 
kind  associated  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  and 
“Universal  Love”  is  the  foundation  of  his  Ethics. 
H  e  offended  his  countrymen’s  sense  of  filial  piety  by 
inveighing  against  costly  funerals;  he  condemned 
music,  as  having  no  practical  value;  he  combated 
fatalism,  and  abominated  war ;  and  though  he  seems 
to  advocate  the  practical  to  an  exceedingly  practical 
people,  yet  the  Chinese  from  Mencius  downward, 
have  dismissed  his  ideas  as  unpractical  and  imprac¬ 
ticable.  His  views  on  the  nature  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  to  whom  he  attributes  the  will,  intelligence, 
and  feeling  which  compose  personality,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Universal  Love  above-mentioned,  make 
him  the  Chinese  thinker  most  akin  to  Christianity ; 
a  fact  clearly  perceived  by  the  Chinese  when  the 
Christian  religion  came  to  China  and  used  as  an 
argument  against  it. 

His  works  have  not  been  translated,  but  Faber 
has  given  the  whole  of  his  doctrine  in  a  free  trans¬ 
lation  with  remarks  in  The  Doctrine  of  the  Philo¬ 
sopher  Micius,  in  German, — rendered  into  English 
by  Dr.  Kuffer,  Shanghai,  1897 ;  and  Alex.  David 
wrote  on  him  in  French  in  1907.  Some  interesting 
selections  are  given  by  Suzuki. 

Suzuki  :  History  of  Chinese  Philosophy ; 
Legge  :  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  ii,  prologomena 
p.  103  et  seq. 

MQU  or  MU,  the  Chinese  unit  of  land 
measure,  generally  translated  acre.  A  mou  in 
Shanghai  was  defined  by  H.B.M:  Consul  in  1861  as 
the  equivalent  of  7,260  square  feet  English.  Like 
all  Chinese  measures  it  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  even  in  the  same  district  two  or 
more  sizes  of  mou  may  be  in  use.  Thus  while 
7,260  sq.  ft.  Eng.  make  the  mou  at  Shanghai,  5,000 
and  other  figures  up  to  32,000  are  given  as  the  size 
of  the  mou  in  other  districts  when  turned  into 
English  square  feet. 

The  importance  of  this  to  the  reader  is  that 
writers  often  speak  of  the  yield  of  crops  per  acre 
without  giving  any  assurance  that  they  have  care¬ 
fully  inquired  into  the  size  of  the  local  mou. .  The 
Shanghai  measure,  which  gives  6  mou  to  one 
English  acre,  is  only  good  for  Shanghai,  and  not 
even  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Shanghai,  far  less 
for"  other  provinces. 

Journal,  N.C.B.R. A. S.,  vol.  xxiv,  Currency 
and  Measures  in  China. 

MOXA,  ^  >X.  °-i  huo ,  is  distilled  from  Blumea 
balsamifera,  and  is  a  product  of  the  Nanning  and 
Pose  districts  of  Kuangsi.  It  is  marketed  in  the 
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form  of  a  greyish-white  powder,  used  in  medicine 
and  perfumery.  The  price  is  as  high  as  Tls.  200 
per  picul.  The  Materia  medica  says  that  moxa  is 
the  powdered  leaves  of  Artemisia  vulgaris,  the 
mugwort.  It  is  used  in  pellets  for  cauterizing 
sores,  etc.  Artemisia  itself  is  used  as  a  charm,  and 
for  a  great  variety  of  diseases. 

Customs  Report. 

MU  There  was  a  King  Mu,  Mu  Wang, 
ruler  of  the  Chou  empire,  b.c.  984;  there  was  also 
a  Duke  Mu,  Mu  Kung,  ruler  of  the  Ch'in  State, 
b.c.  650. 

With  the  Bamboo  Books  (q.v.)  there  was  dis¬ 
covered  an  account  of  a  journey  made  by  Mu  Wang 
to  the  far  west,  as  far  as  Hsi  wang  mu  {q.v.). 
This  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  great  exploit 
cf  the  Emperor.  Chavannes,  however,  accepting 
the  account  as  historic,  believes  the  adventure 
belonged  to  the  Duke,  and  that  the  Tarim  valley 
was  the  limit  of  his  journey. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified ,  c.  xxxv. 

MU1RHEAD,  WILLIAM,  for  53  years  a 
missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  was 
born  at  Leith,  1822,  and  died  at  Shanghai,  1900. 
He  reached  China  in  1847,  was  made  D.D.  of 
Edinburgh  University  in  1894,  published  many 
works  in  Chinese  and  some  sermons  in  English, 
besides  China  and  the  Gospel  (1870). 

MUKDEN,  the  Manchu  name  of  the  city  which 
the  Chinese  call  Feng-t‘ien  Sheng-ching 

Shen-yang  [?j|  and  Sheng-yang  ^  fj.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  Manchuria,  and  is  now  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Feng-then.  In  1621  it 
was  taken  from  the  Chinese  by  Nurhachu,  and  he 
made  it  his  capital  in  1625.  The  city  is  square,  the 
walls  being  ten  miles  in  length;  and,  as  in  Peking, 
there  is  an  inner  wall  surrounding  the  old  imperial 
palace.  The  tombs  of  the  first  two  emperors  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty,  T‘ai  Tsu  and  T‘ai  Tsung,  are 
here  or  near  here,  and  the  later  emperors  used  to 
come  to  offer  the  sacrifices  to  ancestors ;  but  the  last 
who  visited  Mukden  was  Chia  ChTng  in  1804. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Kusso-Japanese  war 
the  Russians  made  Mukden  a  great  stronghold  and 
were  only  driven  from  it  after  a  great  battle. 
Hence,  though  the  place  was  opened  to  foreign 
trade  by  the  Treaty  with  the  United  States  and 
Japan  in  1903,  it  was  not  till  1906  that  the  opening 
really  took  place.  It  is  noted  for  its  skin  and  fur 
trade,  which  is  however  showing  a  tendency  to  go 
further  north  as  the  forests  are  cut  down ;  the 
Fushun  and  Penhsihu  coal  mines  are  in  close 
proximity ;  the  oil-milling  industry  is  important ; 
there  is  a  large  tobacco  factory  and  numerous 
smaller  industries.  A  Government  Agricultural 
Station  exists,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  noted 
for  its  wealth  in  beans  and  grain. 


The  population  in  November,  1915,  was  178,000, 
of  whom  nearly  3,000  were  Japanese,  other 
foreigners  (excluding  some  Koreans)  being  177. 

Mukden  is  an  important  station  on  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway,  being  the  junction  of  the  main 
line  from  Dairen  and  that  from  Antung.  It  is  also 
the  terminus  of  the  line  from  Tientsin. 

The  following  have  been  British  Consuls- 
General  at  Mukden  since  the  post  was  established 
in  1916. 

1916,  August  6,  Harry  English  Fulford. 

1911,  January  20,  Pierre  Frederick  Hausser. 

(Did  not  proceed). 

1911,  May  25,  William  Henry  Wilkinson, 

1913,  October  1,  P.  E.  O’Brien  Butler. 

Richard:  Comprehensive  Geography  of  the 
Chinese  Empire;  Playfair  :  The  Cities  and  Towns 
of  China. 

MU  LAN  a  celebrated  heroine  of  the 

fifth  century  a.d.  Her  father,  a  military  official, 
being  called  to  active  service  on  the  frontier  was 
prevented  by  severe  sickness  from  going  to  his  post, 
and  in  order  to  save  him  from  disgrace  or  distress, 
she  disguised  herself  and  took  his  place,  serving 
for  twelve  years  without  her  sex  being  discovered. 

Giles  :  Biographical  Dictionary . 

MUMMIES.  The  usual  though  not  universal 
way  of  disposing  of  dead  Buddhist  monks  is  by 
cremation  {q.v.),  but  distinguished  and  saintly 
abbots  and  others  are  sometimes  embalmed  and 
gilded,  and  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  pilgrims.  In 
Tibet  the  bodies  of  the  Grand  Lamas  are  thus 
preserved  and  exposed  for  a  long  time  before  being 
put  in  a  gilded  tomb.  The  Chinese  practice  was 
probably  borrowed  from  Tibet.  Three  such  mum¬ 
mies  may  be  seen  on  0  Mei  shan,  and  one  on 
Chiu  Hua  shan. 

Yetts  :  Notes  on  the  Disposal  of  Buddhist 
Dead ,  R.A.S.  Journal,  1911;  Johnston:  Buddhist 
China. 

M  UNDAY,  PETER,  a  merchant  who  accom¬ 
panied  Weddell’s  exploration  {q.v.).  He  kept  a 
diary  of  the  chief  events  of  the  voyage,  which  is 
now  extremely  interesting  to  read  and  of  great 
value.  Fie  was  a  great  traveller  in  Europe  and  Asia 
and  made  copious  notes.  These  are  now  being 
edited  and  published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  but 
the  diary  of  his  journey  to  China  is  not  yet  ready. 
The  manuscript  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  Eames  :  The  English  in  China. 

MU  PTNG  also  Moupin,  etc.,  locally 

called  Mu  Ptchi,  a  town  and  district  lying  between 
China  and  Tibet. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  semi-independent  states 
which  are  ruled  by  hereditary  princes  and  pay 
tribute  to  China,  (see  T‘u  ssu),  and  is  perhaps 
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the  most  important  of  such.  The  town  has  about 
two  hundred  families;  the  district  or  principality 
about  twelve  thousand,  or  some  80,000  people.  Of 
these  a  fair  proportion  are  Chinese,  the  native 
element  being  Kiarung,  with  traces  of  Tibetan  im¬ 
migrations.  The  prince  has  power  over  both 
'“hinese  and  Mantzu,  even  to  execution  by  strangu¬ 
lation.  He  pays  tribute  in  Peking  every  five  years 
and  to  the  Viceroy  of  Ssuch/uan  every  three ;  or 
did  so  under  the  Mattchu  rule.  It  is  said  that  the 
princedom  was  given  by  K‘ang  ITsi  to  a  faithful 
Manchu  soldier,  whose  descendants  are  now,  how- 
e\ei,  practically  pure  Mantzu.  The  prince  is  a 
Tibetan  Buddhist ;  there  is  a  lamasery  in  the  town 
with  about  twenty  lamas  of  the  Yellow  sect.  The 
principality  is  said  to  have  produced  a  Dalai  Lama. 

Ihe  climate  is  mild;  there  are  many  fine  chain 
suspension  bridges  in  the  district,  but  the  roads  are 
all  exceedingly  bad. 

The  name  is  chiefly  known  to  foreigners  because 
of  P.  Armand  David  s  Natural  History  researches 
in  the  region. 

M  UR  i  D/E,  the  family  of  rats,  mice,  hamsters 
and  voles.  This  is  a  very  large  family  including 
thirty -three  species  in  North  China  and  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Their  names  and  distribution  are  as 
follows  : — 

Meriones  unguiculatus ,  Mongolia,  N.  Shansi, 
N.  Shensi,  Ordos  ;  M.  auceps,  Shansi,  Shensi ;  M. 
psammophilus ,  Shansi,  Chihli ;  Epimys  norvegicus 
sacer ,  Snensi,  Kansu ;  E.  norvegicus  ccircico ,  Man¬ 
churia ;  E.  confucianus  sacer,  Shantung;  E.  con¬ 
fucianus  luticolor ;,  N.  Shensi,  Shansi;  E.  confucianus 
canorus ,  Kansu;  E.  ling,  Kansu;  Mus  wagneri, 
Shensi,  Kansu ;  M.  wagneri  mongolium,  Shansi, 

N.  Shensi;  M .  wagneri  manchu,  Manchuria;  M. 
gcinsuensis ,  Kansu ;  Apodemus  speciosus  peninsulce , 
Corea  to  Kansu;  A.  praetor,  Manchuria;  A; 
speciosus  giliacus,  Saghalien ;  A.  agrarius  corece, 
Corea,  Chihli;  A.  agrarius  pallidior,  Shansi,  Shensi, 
Kansu;  A.  agrarius  mantchuricus ,  Manchuria;  A. 
fergussoni,  Kansu;  Micromys  minutus,  S.  Shensi; 
M.  minutus  ussuricus,  Manchuria,  Corea;  Gricetulus 
nestor,  Manchuria,  Corea ;  C.  triton,  Chihli,  Shansi ; 

O.  triton  incanus,  Shansi,  Shensi;  C.  andersom, 
Shansi,  Shensi,  Kansu;  C.  griseus,  Shantung, 
Mongolia;  C.  griseus  obscurus,  N.  Chihli,  N. 
Shansi ;  C.  griseus  fumatus,  Manchuria ;  Phodopus 
bedfordice,  Ordos,  W.  Shansi;  P.  campbelli,  Inner 
Mongolia;  Craseomys  regidus,  Chihli,  Corea,  Man¬ 
churia;  C.  shanseius,  Shansi;  C.  bedfordice,  Sagha¬ 
lien  ;  Microtus  calcimorum  superus,  S.  Shensi ;  M. 
malcolmi,  Kansu;  M.  oniscus,  Kansui;  M.  angustus, 
Mongolia;  M.  warringtoni,  Mongolia;  M.  manda- 
rinus,  Mongolia,  Shansi;  M.  johannus,  Shansi;  M. 
pullus,  Shansi ;  M.  ( Caryomys )  inez,  W.  Shansi ; 
M.  ( Caryomys )  mix,  S.  Shensi ;  M.  ( Caryomys )  eva, 
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Kansu;  M.  ( Eothenomys )  melanogaster,  Kansu; 
M.  pelliceus,  Manchuria;  M.  limnophilus,  Kansu; 
M.  raddei,  Mongolia;  M.  grcgalis ,  Mongolia; 
Arvicola  mongolica,  Mongolia;  A.  amurensis,  Lower 
Amur,  Manchuria,  Saghalien ;  Proedromys  bed- 
fordi,  Kansu. 

Swinhoe  names  a  dozen  species  of  the  Mus 
genus  as  found  south  of  the  Yangtze,  and  no  doubt 
some  of  these  will  prove  on  examination  to  be 
named  in  the  above  list  for  the  North. 

Sowerby  :  Journal,  N.C.B.P.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii ; 
Swinhoe  :  Catalogue  of  the  Mammals  of  China . 

MUSCSCAPIDAE,  the  Flycatchers,  a  Family 
of  Pcisseres.  Those  known  in  China  are  as  follows. 

T erpsiphone  incii,  common  in  summer  through¬ 
out  China  and  Manchuria.  T.  princeps,  on  the 
southern  coasts  in  passage.  Culicicapa  ceylonensis, 
on  the  Upper  Yangtze  and  in  W.  Ssuch‘uan. 
Hypothymis  azurea,  the  Indian  Black-naped  Fly¬ 
catcher,  in  S.E.  China,  Flainan  and  Formosa. 
Muscicapula  hyperythra,  in  Formosa.  M.  maculata , 
in  Yunnan.  M.  sapphira,  the  Sapphire-headed 
Flycatcher,  in  S.W.  China.  Siphia  strophiata,  the 
Orange-gorgeted  Flycatcher ,  in  S.W.  China  and 
in  Mu-p‘in.  Cyornis  hodgsoni,  the  Rusty-breasted 
Blue  Flycatcher,  in  Mu-p‘in,  but  rare.  C.  hciinana, 
in  S.E.  China  and  Hainan.  C.  vivida,  the  Rufous- 
bellied  Blue  Flycatcher,  in  Formosa.  Stoparola 
melanops,  the  Verditer  Flycatcher,  in  summer  in 
S.  China  and  Mu-p‘in.  Cyanoptila  bella,  a  migrant 
through  China  and  Manchuria.  Niltava  sundara , 
the  Rufous-bellied  Niltava,  in  Ssuch‘uan.  N. 
davidi,  in  N.W.  Fukien.  N.  macgrigoriae,  in 
Kuangtung.  Xanthopygia  tricolor,  on  passage 
through  E.  China  and  Manchuria ;  found  breeding 
at  Chinkiang  and  in  Chihli.  X.  narcissina,  in 
passage,  S.E.  China  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze. 
Anthipes  brunneata,  in  N.W.  Fukien.  Siphia 
albicilla,  the  Eastern  Red-breasted  Flycatcher, 

■  common  throughout  China,  especially  in  summer. 
Poliomyias  luteola,  on  passage  through  E.  China. 
H  emichelidon  ferruginea,  the  Ferruginous  Fly¬ 
catcher,  in  summer,  in  S.  China  and  Mu-p£in,  and 
in  Formosa.  H.  sibirica,  the  Siberian  Flycatcher, 
on  passage  through  China,  Formosa,  Hainan. 
H.  griseosticta,  and  Alseonax  latirostris,  the  Brown 
Flycatcher,  both  abundant  throughout  China  in 
summer.  (D.  &  0.). 

David  et  Otjstalet  :  Les  Oiseciux  de  la  Chine. 

MUSIC.  Legend  states  that  Fu  Hsi  invented 
music,  and  that  Huang  Ti  systematised  it  on  the 
basis  of  the  Pa  Kua,  commanding  his  minister 
Ling  Lun  fit  to  have  bamboo  tubes  ( lii  ^  ) 

cut  which  gave  the  twelve  notes  in  imitation  of  the 
chromatic  scale.  One  tradition  states  that  this  was 
done  in  imitation  of  the  fabulous  bird  feng-huang , 
six  of  the  notes  being  sung  by  the  male  bird,  feng, 
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and  six  by  the  female,  huang.  Another  version  is 
that  the  fangs  were  not  birds,  but  a  tribe  of  that 
name  to  the  south  of  the  Yangtze,  whose  singing 
gave  Ling  Lun  the  twelve  semitones;  and  yet  other 
explanations  are  given.  The  least  romantic,  and 
probably  most  correct  tradition,  is  a  numerical  one, 
viz  :  that  the  bamboos  were  cut  “according  to  the 
terms  of  a  triple  procession  of  twelve  numbers,” 
because  the  numerical  values  of  perfect  fifths  had 
been  discovered.  The  proportions  of  the  successive 
tubes  were  three  to  two,  symbolizing  the  harmony 
between  heaven  (represented  by  three)  and  earth 
(represented  by  two)  ;  and  when  two  tubes  of  the 
same  diameter  are  cut  in  that  proportion,  the 
perfect  fifth  results,  and  is  indeed  represented  in 
Western  music  also  by  the  same  ratio.  The  first 
tube  was  9  inches  long,  and  was  called  ^  jjjff 
huang  cliung.  The  sound  it  emitted  was  called  'fg 
hung,  and  it  became  the  key-note  of  a  chromatic 
scale,  which,  while  containing  twelve  semitones  like 
the  Western  scale,  was  quite  untempered,  being 
formed  from  perfect  fifths. 

The  tubes  or  lit  were  stopped  at  one  end.  To 
the  first  series  the  Chinese  added  two  more,  one 
higher  and  one  lower.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  pitch  of  the  ancient  huang  cliung  tube  ;  but  the 
present'  pitch  of  the  chief  fixed  instruments,  c.g., 
of  the  flute,  gives  a  tonic  equal  to  our  Western  D. 
in  later  times,  the  lit  were  made  of  copper,  of 
marble,  and  of  jade,  instead  of  bamboo,  as  less 
liable  to  atmospheric  influence. 

No  vestige  of  the  ancient  music  of  China  has 


come  down  to  uis  :  nothing  except  some  abstruse 
philosophizing  on  its  connection  with  the  Eight 
Diagrams,  and  eulogies  of  what  it  could  accomplish. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  though  in  their  twelve 
semitones,  the  Chinese  had  all  the  raw  material 
for  the  most  elaborate  compositions,  and  though 
music  was  considered  a  necessity  for  good  govern¬ 
ment,  in  practice  five  notes  only  were  generally 
in  use  up  to  about  b.c.  1300;  and  these  were  known 


as  hung  & ,  shang 
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of  our  Western  notation,  (substituting  the  open 
key,  for  the  D  which  probably  was  the  tonic 
of  ancient  China). 

In  the  Chou  dynasty,  two  semitones  were 
added,  known  as  pien  chi  |g  ffjr  and  pien  hung 
forming  a  scale  equivalent  to  this  : — 
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At  this  time,  music  was  one  of  the  six  arts  of 
education ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  its  power, 


Confucius,  himself  a  composer,  is  said  to  have 
been  so  moved  after  hearing  a  hymn  by  the  great 
Shun,  that  for  three  months  he  did  not  taste  meat. 

When  Shih  Huang-ti  ordered  the  books  to  be 
burned,  musical  instruments  and  works  on  music 
were  also  destroyed ;  and  Chinese  writers  lament 
that  subsequent  music  never  reached  the  high  level 
attained  in  the  ante-CITin  period.  It  is  probable 
that  an  imperfect  system  of  notation  contributed 
greatly  to  the  loss  of  the  ancient  music,  when  once 
the  succession  of  teacher  and  pupil  was  interrupted. 
Books  and  instruments  were  unearthed  when  the 
Han  dynasty  came  to  the  throne,  but  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  former  and  the  use  of  the  latter 
were  not  clear.  However,  the  ancient  scale  with 
its  ancient  names  as  handed  down  from  the  Chou 
period,  was  used  until  the  Sung  dynasty  brought 
in  a  new  notation,  introduced  by  the  Northern 
Liao,  a  Tartar  people ;  and  this  exists  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  known  as  Rung  Ch‘ih,  and  its  name 
for  the  seven  Chou  notes  are  ho  ssu  ,  i  Zu: 
•shang  J*„,  ch‘ih  X,  hung  X,  fan  ,  liu  pk,  wu  Tb¬ 
it  is  similar  to  the  tonic  sol-fa  system,  in  that  no 
matter  what  the  key,  the  first  note  is  always  ho, 
the  second  ssu,  and  so  on.  The  Mongols  of  the 
Yuan  dynasty  brought  their  own  scale  with  them, 
in  which,  as  in  the  Western  scale,  the  first  semitone 
is  between  the  3rd  and  4th  notes.  As  this  caused 
confusion,  Khubtlai  Khan  combined  the  two  thus 


and  then  excluded  all  the  notes  producing  half¬ 
tones,  thus  getting  a  pentatonic  scale  which 
differed  from  that  of  the  Yin  dynasty,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  that  with  this  : — 


/— - - — - — \ - \  -ft\  ■  d 
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The  CITing  dynasty  in  theory  went  back  to 
the  Mongol  scale,  as  brought  by  them,  before 
Khubilai’s  compromise  was  fixed  on,  thus  : — 


0= 


c/ 


that  is  to  say,  allowing  for  lack  of  temper  ament, 
the  Western  diatonic  scale.  But  in  practice,  the 
confused  and  confusing  half-tones  were  given  up, 
and  whether  in  ritual  or  in  popular*  music,  only 
five  are  employed.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Chinese  never  go  beyond  14  sounds 
in  a  composition. 

Ching  Fang  )§  in  the  Han  dynasty  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  first  to  explain  the  trans¬ 
position  of  keys;  and  this  is  done  in  a  very  in- 
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genious  manner  by  the  use  of  a  complicated  diagram 
drawn  up  for  the  purpose.  (Van  Aalst  gives  this 
in  his  work  on  Chinese  music).  Owing  to  the 
un tempered  instrument,  some  keys  are  much  “out 
of  tune  ;  but  the  Chinese  player,  like  the  singer, 
flattens  or  sharpens,  in  a  rough  way,  as  required. 
I  he  method  of  writing  music  is  very  imperfect, 
and  the  written  notes  are  chiefly  useful  for  refresh¬ 
ing  a  musician  s  memory  :  he  must  hear  a  tune 
before  he  can  render  it ;  and  it  may  be  so  varied  by 
the  tastes  of  the  different  performers  as  to  become 
unrecognizable.  Chinese  music  is  expressed  in 
vertical  rows  of  characters,  and  the  modulator 
contains  fourteen  notes.  Signs  are  added  denoting 
a  higher  octave,  but  there  is  no  definite  system  in¬ 
dicating  note-values.  Sometimes  a  note  is  written 
larger  to  express  emphasis ;  and  sometimes  dots  are 
added  to  the  note  to  signify  its  length.  A  pause 
or  rest  is  denoted  by  a  space  between  two  notes,  or 
by  little  signs  {y  or  x),  but  they  do  not  express 
its  value.  Theoretically,  four-time  is  the  only 
measure  employed,  and  the  beginning  of  the  bar 
is  usually  marked  by  a  small  circle  at  the  side  of 
the  note.  There  are  no  signs  for  sharps,  flats,  or 
naturals,  as  such  changes  are  unknown. 

Harmony,  in  the  Western  sense  of  the  word, 
is  not  possible  with  an  untempered  scale,  nor  with¬ 
out  semitones.  But  the  rudiments  of  harmony 
exist,  for  sometimes  strings  are  jdayed  together  at 
a  distance  of  a  fourth,  fifth,  or  octave.  The 
Chinese  mean  by  “harmony”  that  the  timbre  of 
different  instruments  playing  the  same  tune  is 
agreeable  to  the  ear.  Sometimes  however,  singers 
or  instruments  may  respond  to  one  another  in 
fifths,  or  in  octaves. 

Chinese  music  was  originally  sacred,  as  in  other 
ancient  lands;  but  as  early  as  the  Skill  Ching 
we  find  mention  of  the  court  music-masters  who  set 
the  folk-songs  to  music.  During  the  Sui  dynasty 
(581-618)  the  distinction  between  sacred  and  secular 
music  was  more  shaiqily  drawn,  and  great  increase 
of  instrumental  music  took  place.  Modern  music 
began  with  the  Wang  dynasty.  Indian  music  was 
introduced  by  Buddhist  priests.  The  Emperor 
Ming  Huang  (a.d.  713)  founded  a  kind  of  conserva¬ 
toire  at  Hsi-an  fu,  where  drama  and  music  were 
cultivated. 

The  Manchu  Emperors  K£ang  Hsi  and  ChTen 
Lung  tried  to  revive  the  ancient  glory  of 
music,  but  met  with  but  little  success ;  and  that 
which  had  been  one  of  the  essentials  of  education 
and  good  government  in  the  days  of  Confucius, 
was  despised,  and  left  to  courtesans  and  beggars. 
There  was  in  Peking  a  Board  of  Music,  but 
the  music  deemed  indispensable  at  the  worship  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  and  of  Confucius  (see  Ritual 
Music),  and  of  ancestors,  at  funerals,  at  weddings, 
and  at  receptions  was  all  produced  by  people 


despised  for  doing  it.  Amateurs  were  rare  among 
the  educated  classes. 

When  the  foreigner  came,  he  brought  his 
music,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  it  was  more  hideous  to 
the  Chinese  than  the  Chinese  music  was  to  him. 
Now  it  has  become  fashionable  at  Shanghai  and 
other  open  ports  to  have  what  is  thought  to  be 
foreign  music,  i.e.,  foreign  brass  instruments  played 
by  Chinese.  Some  few  Chinese  have  shewn  great 
appreciation  of,  and  aptitude  for,  Western  music, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  for  Chinese  to 
rival  Occidentals  in  their  love  of  Western  music 
and  interpretation  of  it. 

Van  Aalst  :  Chinese  Music;  Courant  :  Musique 
classique  cles  Chinois  (extract  from  Encyclopedie 
de  la  Musique)  ;  Mrs.  T.  Richard  :  Chinese  Music; 
Amiot  :  Memoir e  sur  la  Musique  des  Chinois. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  are  divided  by 
the  Chinese  into  eight  kinds,  corresponding  to  the 
eight  symbols  [pa  kua )  : — i,  Stone-;  ii,  metal ; 
iii,  silk  or  stringed  ;  iv,  bamboo ;  v,  wood  ;  vi,  skin  ; 
vii,  gourd  or  wind,  and  viii,  earthen. 

The  chief  examples  of  each  are  given  below. 

I.  Stone  Instruments. — The  Sonorous  Stone, 
T‘e  CITing  4#  of  a  blackish  colour  with  white 
veins,  is  used  at  Confucian  services,  being  struck 
at  the  close  of  each  strophe.  Its  shape  is  somewhat 
like  a  carpenter’s  square. 

The  Stone  Chime,  Pien  chTng  was  greatly 

esteemed  by  the  ancient  Emperors,  but  it  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  destruction  of  books,  etc.,  by 
Shiit  Huang  Ti.  Under  Ch‘eng  Ti  (b.c.  32)  a 
complete  stone  chime  was  found  in  a  pond,  and 
served  as  a  model  for  new  ones.  It  is  a  set  of 
sixteen  stones,  used  at  Confucian  rites.  Jade  is 
the  best  stoke  for  chimes,  but  a  black  calcareous, 
stone  is  usually  employed. 

Flutes  were  formerly  made  of  marble  and  jade. 
In  276  a.d.  a  jade  pipe  and  a  jade  flute  yii-ti  37  lif • 
yii-hsiao  2  were  discovered  in  a  tomb.  Jade 
flutes  were  also  made  in  the  reign  of  ChTen  Lung. 

II.  Metal  Instruments.— A  Bells,  Chung 
$j§  The  Emperor  Huang  Ti  is  said  to  have  ordered 
his  minister  Ling  Lun  to  cast  twelve  bells  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  twelve  lii  According  to  the 
Chou  li  bell  metal  should  be  made  of  six  parts  of 
copper  to  one  of  tin.  The  lower  edge  of  clapperless 
bells  is  usually  notched. 

The  Great  Bell  at  Peking  was.  cast  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  15th  century.  Its  height  is  14  feet, 
diameter  of  mouth  9-10  feet,  thickness  about 
8  inches  and  weight  about  53  tons. 

It  is  covered  with  Chinese  inscriptions,  both 
inside  and  out. 

Po  Chung  £§$§  is  a  pointed  oval  bell  used  at 
Confucian  rites,  struck  before  each  strophe.  Pien 
Chung  H  ii  is  a  set  of  16  barrel-shaped  bells  hung 
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within  a  frame,  used  at  Confucian  services.  Hsing 
Erh  JS  ^  is  a  pair  of  clapperless  bells  struck  against 
each  other,  used  by  priests. 

Ling  is  the  name  given  to  bells  with  clappers, 
generally  of  brass.  Small  hand-bells  are  used  at 
services  by  Buddhist,  Taoist  and  Lama  priests. 
Feng  ling  or  wind-bells  are  fastened  to  the 
corners  of  the  eaveiS'  of  temples,  pagodas,  pavilions 
and  sometimes  private  houses.  From  the  cross¬ 
shaped  clapper  hangs  a  thin  brass  ornament  shaped 
like  a  fish’s  tail  which,  when  swayed  by  the  wind, 
swings  the  clapper. 

B.  Gongs.  Tien  Tzu  T*  is  a  gong  of  brass 
or  iron  suspended  at  city  gates  and  in  temple s-, 
varying  from  one  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  of 
ornamental  shape. 

Lo  m  is  a  brass  gong  used  on  the  stage  and 
in  processions.  Tang  tzu  dP,  a  flat  gong  about 
one  fdbt  in  diameter,  and  Tang  lo  s||  Ijg,  a  gong 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  are  used  in  Buddhist  and 
Taoist  worship.  Chin  ku  |f£  about  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter,  is  used  in  wedding  processions. 
Yiin  lo  iHHI  is  a  chime  of  ten  little  gongs  suspended 
in  a  frame.  It  is  used  by  Buddhist  priests  and  in 
orchestras.  Tli  tang  ^  f|| ,  a  brass  gong  shaped 
like  a  bowl,  is  used  at  funerals  and  also  by  sweet- 
meat-sellers. 

Gong  metal  should  be  made  by  melting  100 
catties  of  red  copper  with  25  catties  of  tin. 

C.  Metal  Plates.  Hsiang  pan  f|?  is  an 
oblong  brass  plate  struck  by  pedlars  and  priests. 
T‘ieh  pan  ^  ^  is  an  oblong  iron  plate  used  bj 
blind  fortune-tellers.  Po  ^  cymbals,  are  used  on 
the  stage  and  in  temples.  A  smaller  cymbal  was 
invented  in  the  later  T‘ang  dynasty,  but  the  larger 
kind  was  introduced  from  India. 

Ch‘ing  ^  is  a  brass  bowl  struck  at  Buddhist 
and  Taoist  services,  about  10-12  inches  in  diameter. 

D.  Metal  Wind  Instruments.  The  Chinese 

trumpet,  Hao  Fung  (Iff,  is  a  cylindrical  instrument 
of  brass  or  copper  with  a  sliding  tube.  Its  entire 
length  is  about  three  feet.  It  is  blown  at  funerals. 
Sometimes  the  outer  cylinder  or  bell  is  made  of 
wood.  The  La  pa  l$l]  (Jft  is  a  brass  horn,  ranging 
from  5  feet  in  length  to  15  inchesl  It  is  chiefly 
used  for  military  purposes.  A  crooked  variety  of 
it,  Cha  chiao  is  used  at  wedding  processions. 

Kang  Fou  is  a  brass  or  bronze  conical  horn  with 
one  slide,  in  length  about  ten  feet.  It  is  used  in 
the  Lama  Temple.  Kan  tung  ^  is  a  curved 
copper  horn  16  inches  long,  used  in  processions  by 
Lamas. 

ICou  ch‘in  P  ^  is  the  Chinese  Jews’  harp, 
made  of  iron,  used  chiefly  in  Peking. 

III.  Stringed  Instruments. — A.  Vibrated  by 
Air.  Feng  cheng  fr  is  a  wind-bow  of  bamboo. 
Another  variety  is  the  Yao  p‘ien  pf  ft  *  Lao  ch‘in 
^  or  kite-harp  is  a  gourd-shaped  frame  of 


bamboo  across  which  seven  bamboos  are  fastened. 
These  when  hung  to  the  string  of  a  kite,  make  a 
loud,  humming  noise. 

B.  Played  by  Hand.  1.  Without  a  Neck. 
The  Ch‘in  or  horizontal  psaltery  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Fu  Hsi.  Formerly  it  had  five 
strings,  but  now  it  has  seven  silk  strings,  stretched 
over  a  curved  board  Thirteen  studs  mark  the 
places  where  the  strings  may  be  stopped.  The 
strings  can  be  tightened  by  turning  pegs.  The 
ClFin  is  used  at  State  services  and  is  allso  played  by 
the  educated  classes.  It  is  about  3-ft.  6-in.  long. 
A  similar  instrument  is  the  Se  curved  above 
and  flat  below.  It  has  twenty-five  silk  strings,  but 
no  pegs.  It  is  about  eighty  inches  long.  It  is 
used  only  at-  State  services.  The  Cheng  p  is  a 
small  variety  of  Se  with  only  fourteen  or  fifteen 
strings,  either  of  brass  or  wire.  It  is  used  on 
joyful  occasions  and  formerly  at  Imperial  receptions. 

2.  With  a  Neck.  Yiieh  ch‘in  or  moon- 

guitar,  has  a  circular  body  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  a  neck  four  and  three-eighths  inches 
long.  It  has  four  silk  strings  with  pegs  and  ten 
frets.  It  is  played  with  a  plectrum.  Shuang  elk  in 
is  a  variety  with  an  octagonal  body  of  nine 
and  a  half  inches  diameter  and  a  neck  thirty-one 
inches  long.  It  is  used  sometimes  in  processions. 
PL  p‘a  fg  H  is  a  lute  about  forty-two  inches  long 
with  a  pear-shaped  body.  The  neck  is  eight  and 
a  half  inches  long.  It  has  ten  or  twelve  frets  and 
four  or  six  strings.  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
after  the  suppression  of  music  by  ChTn  Shih 
Huang  Ti.  It  is  now  used  on  the  stage,  and  some¬ 
times  in  religions  processions.  Chin  hang  Fui 
&N9K1  is  a  small  variety  of  P‘i  p‘a.,  only  twenty- 
six  inches  long.  Hsien  tzu  or  San  hsien 

is  a  three-stringed  instrument  with  a  small  oval 
body  covered  above  and  below  with  snake-skin,  and 
a  neck  about  thirty  inches  long.  There  are  no 
frets.  It  is  played  with  a  plectrum  of  jade,  and 
is  one  of  the  commonest  of  instruments.  Hu  po 
#]  is  a  four-stringed  instrument  with  long  neck 
and  small  pear-shaped  body  covered  with  snake- 
skin. 

Yang  ch‘in  ^  Ff.  dulcimer,  or  foreign  harpsi¬ 
chord,  probably  of  Persian  origin,  is  a  flat  box 
about  two  feet  long  and  one  foot  broad,  covered 
with  sets  of  wires  crossed  by  two  bridges.  It  is 
played  with  two  bamboo  sticks. 

C.  Played  with  a  Bow.  1.  Without  a  Neck. 
Jja  cJFin  ££  Ip  is  a  bowed  psaltery  in  shape  like 
the  Se,  about  twenty-six  inches  long.  It  has  ten 
pairs  of  strings.  It  is  used  in  Peking  to  accompany 
songs. 

2.  With  a  Neck.  Hu  chlin  $J  ^  is  the  general 
name  given  to  Chinese  fiddles  with  a  small  cylin¬ 
drical  body  open  below  and  covered  above  with 
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snake-skin,  a  neck  which  passes  through  the  body, 
a  bow  passed  between  the  strings,  and  large  pegs. 
They  are  used  in  theatres  and  by  street  musicians. 
They  include  the  Tan  ch‘in  Jj|§  ^  or  Giving  hu  ^ 
with  a  cylindrical  bamboo  body,  two  silken  strings 
and  a  bow  of  white  hairs  j  II ui  hu  §£  #J  ;  Erh  hu 
H  i$]  j  Pan  hu  with  the  body  covered  with 

wood.;  S-su  hu  j^f)  ,  with  two  double  strings ; 
Hu  hu  nf-  with  a  neck  33§  inches  long  and  a  cup- 
shaped  body  of  cocoanut ;  T‘i  ch‘in  or  Ip; 
Ta  hu  ch  ‘in  H  ,  or  two-stringed  violin,  for¬ 
merly  used  in  the  Palace. 

The  Hu  c/Tin  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
Tartar  fiddle,  but  Mabillon  quotes  Fetis  as  saying 
that  the  Erh  hu  was  derived  from  a  Cingalese  violin. 

IV.  Bamboo  Instruments. — A.  Vertically  Blown. 
P‘ai  hsiao  ^  fjf,  or  Pandean  Pipes,  consist  of  16 
small  bamboo  tubes  fixed  into  a  case  of  wood,  with 
the  longest  at  the  ends,  and  the  shortest  in  the 
middle,  varying  from  11^  inches  to  4|  inches  long. 
They  are  tuned  to  the  12  semi-tones  of  an  octave 
and  the  4  top  notes  of  the  next  lower  octave.  They 
are  now  played  only  at  State  services.  Yo  ^  was 
a  bamboo  flute  open  at  both  ends  with  3  or  6  finger 
holes  and  a  length  of  20  inches.  It  is  no  longer 
played,  but  used  as  a  wand  in  ceremonial  dances. 
A  similar  instrument,  is  the  Feng  huang  hsiao 
which  has  6  finger  holes  and  is  about  two 
feet  long.  It  was  invented  in  the  Han  dynasty 
and  is  used  in  processions  and  at  religious  rites. 
It  is  commonly  called  hsiao. 

B.  Transversely  Blown.  The  Ch‘ih  fjg  is  a 
bamboo  flute  used  in  state  ritual ;  its  length  is 
17f  inches  and  it  has  6  finger-holes.  The  Ti  tzu 
In  *  is  a  very  popular  flute,  about  26  inches  long, 
formerly  with  11  finger-holes,  one  of  which  was 
covered  with  membrane,  but  now  having  6  finger- 
holes  and  a  7th  covered  wTith  membrane.  A  smaller 
variety  is  the  Pang  tzu  ti  -f-  In*-  The  Kuan  ^ 
is  a  pipe  of  wood  with  a  doubled-reed  and  7  holes 
above  and  2  below.  It  is  used  at  weddings  and 
funerals.  The  Pi  li  @  H  is  similar,  but  made  of 
bamboo.  Hu  chia  $]  is  a  double-reed  pipe 

terminating  in  a  horn.  So  na  ^  or  Chinese 
clarionet,  is  a  wooden  pipe  fitted  with  a  brass 
mouth  piece  and  a  copper  bell  and  has  7  finger-holes 
above  and  one  below.  Its  length  is  17|  inches.  It 
is  a  common  instrument  at  funerals.  A  small 
variety  is  the  Chi  na  or  K‘ai  ti 

V.  Wooden  Instruments.  Chu  ^  i®  a 
wooden  tub  two  feet  square  with  sloping 
sides,  which  is  struck  with  a  mallet  during 
Confucian  rites.  Yil  ££  is  a  wooden  tiger  about 
two  feet  long  crouching  upon  a  pedestal.  On  its 
back  is  a  row  of  teeth  over  which  a  stick  is  rapidly 
passed  three  times  at  the  end  of  the  music  at  the 
Confucian  rites.  Mu  yii  is  a  rounded  piece  of 

wood,  partly  hollow,  struck  by  priests  during  the 


recital  of  prayers.  It  is  usually  painted  scarlet. 
Ao  yii  H*  ^  is  a  variety  specially  used  by  Taoists, 
and  P‘ai  pan  or  castanets  are  two  or  three 

pieces  of  red-wood  tied  loosely  together.  They  are 
used  in  the  theatre  in  orchestras,  and  at  funerals, 
also  by  pedlars  and  beggars.  Ch‘un  tu  #  were 
ancient  castanets  formed  of  12  slabs  of  bamboo 
fastened  together ;  they  were  formerly  uJsed  at  State 
services.  Shou  pan  are  clappers  employed  at 

Confucian  rites. 

Pang  tzu  J  is  a  wooden  drum  used  in 
orches;tras.  Pang  and  T‘o  are  two  drums 
struck  by  night-watchmen.  Yii  pang  $|S  is  a 
hollow  wooden  fish  several  feet  long  that  hangs 
horizontally  in  monasteries  and  is  struck  before 
meals.  Hsil  pan  ^  is  a  board  30  inches  by 
18  inches  that  hangs  in  monastery  cloisters  and  is 
struck  every  evening. 

VI.  Skin  Instruments. — Drums  were  intro¬ 
duced  from  Central  Asia  into  China,  the  first  kinds 
being  of  earthernware  filled  with  bran  and  covered 
with  skin.  Chin  hu  is  a  large  drum  used  in 

Confucian  temples,  about  six  feet  in  diameter. 
Ying  hu  Hfg  fj£  is  a  barrel-shaped  drum  resting  hori¬ 
zontally  on  a  frame.  It  is  used  at  Confucian  rites, 
being  struck  three  times  after  each  strophe  of  the 
hymn  to  Confucius.  Po  fu  is  a  small  barrel¬ 

shaped  drum  of  9  inches’  diameter  at  the  ends, 
struck  in  Confucian  worship.  Hua  hu  ||£  a 
barrel-shaped  drum  containing  wires  which  jingle 
when  the  ends  are  struck,  was  formerly  used  in 
State  services,  but  now  only  in  orchestras.  T‘ang 
hu  §£  is  a  large  barrel-shaped  drum  hung  verti¬ 
cally,  beaten  in  theatres,  camps  and  temples. 
Chan  hu  j|£  is  a  war  drum.  Pang  hu  is  a 

small  flat  drum  covered  on  the  top  with  cow-skin, 
having  a  round  hole  in  the  centre.  It  rests  on  a 
tripod,  and  is  used  in  orchestras.  Man- Ton  hu 
m  gjj  ,  or  loaf  drum,  is  a  similar  drum,  also  used 
in  theatres.  Pan  Tang  hu  ^  is  a  flat,  circular 

drum  covered  on  the  top  with  skin,  and  played  in 
funeral  processions.  Shou  hu  -‘Y'Wi  is  a  hand  drum, 
8  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  central  opening,  like 
the  Pang  hu;  it  is  used  by  priests  at  funerals.  The 
Lama  priests  use  a  flat  drum  two  feet  in  diameter. 
Yu  hu  ^  I &  is  a  bamboo  pipe  one  end  of  which  is 
covered  with  snake-skin.  It  is  tapped  by  blind 
fortune, -tellers.  T‘ao  hu  is  a  small  rattle- 

drum  with  a  handle  passing  through  the  body. 
Two  beads  hang  by  strings  from  each  side  of  the 
barrel,  and  when  the  rattle  is  twirled,  they  hit  the 
ends  of  the  barrel.  There  are  numerous  varieties 
from  2  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  used  principally 
by  street  vendors.  Pa  fang  hu  is  an  octa¬ 

gonal  tambourine,  covered  on  one  side  with  snake- 
skin.  Jingles  and  tassels  hang  round  the  edge.  It 
is  said  to  be  used  by  singing-girls  in  Peking. 
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Chung  hu  !£  lr£  is  a  bamboo  pipe  18  inches  long. 
It  is  used  in  processions.  It  is  2§  inches  in 
diameter,  terminating  in  a  cup-shaped  drum  covered 
with  cow-skin  at  one  end,  and  a  bell-shaped  drum 
at  the  other,  covered  with  snake-skin.  The  heads 
are  tightened  by  cords  braced  round  the  bamboo 
pipe.  It  is  possibly  of  Indian  origin. 

VII.  Gourds.  — Sh  eng  the  Reed-organ. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Nil  Kua, 
sister  and  successor  of  Fu  Hsi.  In  the  ordinary 
kind  there  are  three  parts — the  mouth-piece,  the 
body,  which  is  made  of  a  gourd  or  of  wood  and  is 
about  as  large  as  a  tea-cup,  and  the  tubes,  which 
are  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The 
tubes  are  seventeen  in  number  and  are  of  five 
lengths.  The  sheng  was  used  at  Confucian  worship 
and  formerly  at  court  ceremonies.  An  organ-builder 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Kratzenstein,  after  having 
obtained  a  sheng ,  made  an  organ  with  similar  reeds, 
which  led  to  the  invention  of  the  accordion  and 
harmonium  in  Europe. 

VIII.  Clay  Instruments. — Hsiian ,  or  M 

or  Chinese  ocarina,  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  P‘ao  Hsi,  b.c.  2700.  It  is  a  cone  made  mostly  of 
reddish-yellow  clay  or  porcelain,  but  sometimes  of 
black  clay,  with  a  blow-hole  at  the  top,  and  three 
holes  in  front  and  one  behind.  Its  height  is 
2£-  inches.  It  is  played  at  Confucian  ceremonies 
and  other  State  services. 

Hermann  Smith  :  The  World's  Earliest  Music; 
Amiot  :  Memoir e  sur  la  musique  des  Chinois,  (1776)  ; 
Van  Aalst  :  Chinese  Music,  (1884) ;  Moule  : 
Chinese  Musical  Instruments,  (1908),  N.C.B.R.A.S. 
Journal,  vol.  xxxix  ;  Engel  :  Musical  Instruments 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

MUSIC,  BOARD  OF,  Yiieh  pu.  See  Six 

Boards. 

MUSK  :  j|f:  ffp  she  hsicing.  A  secretion  of  the 
navel  of  the  musk-deer,  Moschus  moschatus  which 
is  found  all  over  Tibet,  but  especially  on  the  plains 
of  Kokonor.  The  destruction  of  these  animals  at 
the  cloise  of  last  century  was  enormous,  and  export¬ 
ation  of  musk  declined  in  quantity,  bu-t  its  value 
trebled  in  a  decade.  It  is  very  extensively  used  in 
China  in  medicine,  in  perfumery,  and  in  the  preserv¬ 
ation  of  clothes  from  moths;  of  late  years  Paris 
perfumery  houses  have  sent  agents  to  Likiang  on  the 
Upper  Yangtze,  to  buy  up  supplies.  In  1902  Hosie 
estimated  the  value  of  the  annual  Tibetan  export 
at  Tls.  1,000,000 ;  in  1913  this  amount  was  exported 
from  all  the  Treaty  ports,  half  of  it  going  abroad, 
chiefly  to  the  United  States  and  France.  In  1897 
the  killing  of  the  deer  was  forbidden  by  the  Dalai 
Lama,  as  indicated  by  his  horoscope,  but  the  pro¬ 
hibition  was  evaded.  In  1916  the  export  was 
18,893  taels  (oz.),  value  Hk.Tls.  515,941.  See 
Mush-deer.  Customs  and  Consular  Reports. 


MUSK  DEER,  a  small  deer,  so  called  because 
the  male  has  in  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  a  small 
bag  containing  the  substance  known  as  musk.  This 
can  be  sold  by  the  hunter  for  $10  or  $20  Mexican, 
say  £1  or  £2 ;  the  consequence  is  that  the  deer  is 
mercilessly  hunted,  chiefly  by  snaring  which  takes 
male  and  female  alike.  It  is  therefore  becoming 
rare  and  foreigners  find  it  difficult  to  procure  speci¬ 
mens  for  study.  The  use  of  the  musk-gland  is  un¬ 
certain,  as  there  is  no  odour  in  it  while  fresh. 

Moschus  clirysogaster  is  found  in  SsuclTuan, 
M.  sifanicus  in  Kansu,  and  M.  sibiricus,  a  dark- 
brown  species  with  a  cream-yellow  patch  on  the 
throat,  is  found  in  Shansi  and  Chihli.  See 
Cervidce;  Mush. 

Sovverby  :  Fur  and  Feather  in  North  China, 

MUSTARD  SEED  is  grown  near  Kalgan. 
There  was  a  small  exportation  from  Tientsin  as 
long  ago  as  1873,  and  the  quantity  is  now  increasing. 

MUSTELSD/E,  a  Family  of  Carnivora,  the 
weasels,  badgers,  etc.  There  are  twenty  species 
in  N.  China  and  Manchuria.  They  are  given 
below,  with  their  habitats  : — 

Mustela  nivalis  sp.,  the  Manchurian  Weasel, 
Manchuria;  M.  hathiah,  the  Chinese  Weasel,  Shansi, 
Chihli;  M.  tiarata,  Holl,  Kansu,  and  two  Polecats; 
M.  larvata,  N.  Shansi;  M.  davidiana,  M.-Edw., 
David’s  Mink,  Chihli,  Manchuria ;  M.  sibirica ,  Pall, 
the  Siberian  Mink,  Shansi,  Shensi ;  M.  cistuta, 
M.-Edw.,  the  Little  Mink,  Shansi,  Kansu;  M. 
erminea,  L.,  the  Ermine,  Kansu,  Tibetan  Border; 
Martes  zibellina,  the  Sable,  Manchuria ;  M.  -martes, 
the  Pine  Marten,  S.W.  Kansu,  N.W.  SsuclTuan ; 
M.  foinci,  the  Stone  Marten,  N.  Shansi ;  M .  flavigxda 
borealis,  the  Yellow-throated  Marten,  Manchuria, 
Chihli,  Shansi,  Shensi,  Kans.u ;  Vormela  negans 
Mill,  the  Eastern  Vormela,  Ordos,  N.  Shensi; 
Gulo  luscus,  the  Wolverine,  Manchuria;  Aleles 
leptorhynchus ,  the  Badger,  Chihli,  Shansi,  Shensi ; 
M.  hcinensis  and  M.  siningensis,  Badgers  in  S. 
Shensi  and  Kansu  respectively;  Arctonyx  leucolce- 
mus  and  A.  leucolcemus  orestes,  two  Sand-badgers 
in  Chihli  and  S.  Shensi  respectively ;  Lutra  vulgaris , 
the  Otter,  Manchuria,  Shensi  and  Kansu. 

In  S.  China,  Meles  leptorhyncus  is  common 
near  Amoy;  Martes  flavigula  is  found  in  Formosa; 
the  Chinese  Otter  is  common  throughout  S.  China 
and  in  Hainan  ;  Lutra  swinhoei  is  found  at  Amoy, 
and  there  is  a  Clawless  Otter  in  Hainan,  Anonyx 
leptonyx;  Mustela  siberica  is  met  with  in  Amoy 
and  Formosa;  and  there  are  two  Tree-civets, 
Helictis  moschata  in  Kuangtung,  Hainan  and  Amoy, 
and  II.  subaurantiaca  in  Formosa. 

Swinhoe  tells  that  the  Otter  is  trained  to  drive 
fish  into  the  net. 

Sowerby  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii ; 
Swinhoe  :  P.Z.S.,  1870,  pp.  228,  615, 
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nagas,  monsters  in  mountain  regions,  demons, 
dragon  spirits,  tutelary  deities  of  the  ground,  etc. 
The  worship  of  them  is  characteristic  of  Turanian 
races. 

NAMES.  The  Chinese  call  themselves  by  the 
term  j)°  hsing  £j  ‘  the  hundred  surnames  ’ 
(04  77  o  A  )>  o  4  ),  and  one  °f  the  first  books  a  child 

learns  by  rote  in  school  ite1  the  Po  chici  hsing  Tf  ^  Ml 
or  Hundred  clan  names.  The  names  in  the  book 
are  in  fact  four  hundred  and  eight  single  and  thirty 
double  names ;  and  there  are  many  more  not  so 
often  met  with  and  not  found  in  the  list.  These 
surnames  are  all  given  together  in  Williams’ 
Dictionary ,  p.  1242,  and  in  Giles’  Dictionary, 
(especially  see  1st  ed.).  The  commonest  surnames, 
corresponding  to  our  Smith,  Jones  and  Robinson 
are  Wang  3 1,  Chang  Jg,  and  Li 

While  the  surnames  are  thus  very  limited  in 
number  compared  with  those  in  the  West,  the  in¬ 
dividual  may  have  a  number  of  personal  names. 
At  birth  he  receives  a  ‘milk  name,’  which  is  used 
by  his  relatives  and  neighbours.  On  first  going  to 
school  another  is  given  him, — the  “book  name,”  to 
be  used  by  his  schoolmasters,  schoolfellows,  officials 
and  in  anything  connected  with  literature.  At 
marriage  he  receives  a  ‘great  name’  ^  tzu  or  style, 
which  is  used,  like  the  ‘milk  name,’  by  relatives, 
and  another  style,  hao,  for  use  by  acquaintances. 
Besides,  every  literatus  takes  one  or  more  ‘studio 
names,  ’  JSU  91  Pick  hao.  If  he  takes  a  literary 
degree,  enters  official  life  or  has  official  rank 
bestowed  on  him  he  takes  an  ‘official  name’  fa 
huan  ming.  After  death  he  is  perhaps  given  a 
posthumous  name.  It  must  be  understood  that 
none  of  these  names  are  ready-made  and  meaningless, 
like  our  William  or  John  ;  they  are  more  or  less 
original  and  have  a  more  or  less  appropriate  signi¬ 
ficance. 

A  girl  receives  the  milk  name  and  a  marriage 
name  and  perhaps  a  nickname.  As  to  surname  she 
retains  her  own  when  married,  though  by  courtesy 
she  is  called  by  her  husband’s.  In  official  documents 
both  will  be  used  in  combination,  the  husband’^ 
coming  first. 

A  child  will  not  use  his  father’s  personal  name, 
nor  a  wife  the  husband’s, — it  would  be  very  dis¬ 
respectful. 

The  personal  names  of  the  Sovereign  were  not 
to  be  uttered  or  written  by  the  general  public  so 
long  as  that  dynasty  might  last.  Any  character 
occurring  therefore  in  such  a  personal  name  is 


written  in  ordinary  usage  with  some  alteration  or 
addition. 

The  Emperors  are  known  after  death  by  their 
posthumous  or  ‘temple  names,’  HI  %%  miao  hao,  the 
‘dynastic  titles’  ;  but  while  living  their  reign  has 
some  ‘style,’  the  nien  hao,  which  may  be 

changed  during  the  reign.  Thus  when  foreigners 
write  of  the  Emperor  K‘ang  Hsi,  the  meaning  is, 
“that  ruler  whose  dynastic  title  or  miao  hao,  is 
Sheng  Tsu  Jen,  and  whose  reign  period  was  known 
as  K‘ang  Hsi.”  His  personal  name  )$£  Hsuan 
Yeh  would  never  be  uttered  by  the  ordinary  people, 
nor  would  a  character  making  part  of  it  be  written 
in  its  proper  form  so  long  as  the  Manchu  dynasty 
lasted!. 

The  T‘cmg  ming  ^  fa,  or  family-hall  name  is 
a  fancy  name  of  two  characters  joined  with  Pang 
referring  to  some  event  in  the  family’s  history ;  it  is 
generally  inscribed  in  one  of  the  principal  rooms  of 
a  house  and  is  used  on  gravestones,  legal  deeds,  etc. 

The  Chun  ming  fa  or  territorial  appellation 
is  hardly  used  except  for  girls  on  their  marriage 
documents.  A  list  of  these  geographical  names 
corresponding  to  surnames  is  given  in  Giles’ 
Dictionary ,  1st  ed.  p.  1361. 

Giles  has  arranged  the  Po  chici  hsing  alpha¬ 
betically  with  a  translation  of  the  genealogical 
researches  found  in  Chinese  library  editions. 

Giles  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xxi. 

NAN  CHAO  EMPIRE,  ffjfH,  the  empire  of 
Indo-Chinese  races  which  existed  for  five  centuries 
with  its  capital  at  Ta-li  fu,  till  conquered  by 
Khubilai  Khan.  Davies  :  Yunnan,  p.  333. 

NAN  HAI  TZU  a  Park  some  li  south 

of  Peking,  having  an  extent  about  four  times  the 
size  of  the  capital.  It  was  the  Imperial  Hunting 
Park  and  was  surrounded  with  a  high  wall. 

NAN  HUA  CHING  name  which 

since  a.d.  742  has  been  given  to  the  writings  of  the 
Taoist  philosopher,  Chuang  Tzu.  They  are  said 
to  have  consisted  at  one  time  of  fifty-three  books, 
but  as  we  have  them  now  they  number  thirty-three 
only,  divided  into  “Inner,”  “Outer”  and  “Miscel¬ 
laneous.”  Of  these  three  divisions,  the  first  un¬ 
doubtedly  contains  less  admixture  of  spurious  matter 
than  the  others. 

Chuang  Tzu’s  literary  style  is  excellent,  though 
in  parts  purposely  obscure.  He  is  admired  and 
read  as  a  classic  even  by  the  orthodox  Confucianists. 
He  refers  constantly  to  Lieh  Tzu  ( q.v .).  In  him 
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I  aoist  writing  reached  its  culminating  point,  his 
lofty  idealism  having  won  for  him  the  title  of  “The 
(  hinese  Plato.”  He  has  also  been  compared  with 
IIeracleitus.  Chuang  Tzu  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Dr.  Legge  in  the  Sacred  Boohs  of 
the  East,  by  Balfour  under  the  title  of  The  Divine  ■ 
Classic  of  Nanhua,  and  by  Pr-ofessor  Giles  ;  also 
into  German  by  Wilhelm.  See  Chuang  Tzu; 
rl 'ao ism ;  Philos ophy. 

Suzuki  :  History  of  Chinese  Philosophy. 

NANJIQ,  BUNYIU,  a  Japanese  Buddhist 
priest  who  has  studied  in  England,  and  has  trans¬ 
lated  Buddhist  works  into  English.  The  work  by 
which  he  is  best  known  is  the  important  Catalogue 
of  the  Chinese  Translation  of  the  Buddhist  Tripi- 
taka,  compiled  by  Order  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  1883. 

NANKEEN,  a  native  cloth,  so  called  because 
Nanking  was,  before  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  Rebellion, 
famous  for  its  manufacture. 

NANKING  southern  capital ;  the  official 

name  being  Chiang  ning  JX  j  also  called  Chin  ling 
or  Golden  Ridge ;  a  city  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Yangtze  in  lat.  32°  4‘  N.  and  long.  118°'  45 £  E., 
193  miles  by  rail  from  Shanghai.  Its  history  as  a 
walled  city  extends  back  to  the  Han  dynasty.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Wu  principality  in  the  second 
century.  Its  great  days  were  under  Hung  Wu,  who 
made  it  the  Ming  capital  in  1368.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Manchus,  and  again  by  the  T‘ai  P'ing  rebels, 
who  destroyed  the  famous  Porcelain  Pagoda  and 
the  Imperial  palace  and  left  the  city  desolate.  In 
1911  the  Revolutionists  took  it  after  severe  fighting. 

It  was  again  taken  by  Chang  Hsun  in  the  Second 
Revolution  of  1913,  and  suffered  three  days’  looting. 
The  first  Provincial  Assembly  was  held  there  in  1909. 

The  British  captured  it  in  1842  and  the  First 
War  was  then  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Nanking.  It 
was  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  the  French  treaty 
of  1858,  but  the  formal  opening  did  not  take  place 
till  1899.  The  railway  to  Shanghai  was  opened  in 
1909,  and  it  is  now  connected  with  the  north  by  the 
Tientsin- Pukow  railway.  Other  lines  are  projected, 

•  and  Nanking,  so  far  unimportant  commercially^ 
may  have  a  great  future  before  it  as  a  railyvay 
centre.  It  is  an  educational  and  Mission  centre, 
having  a  University  and  several  colleges.  The 
population  is  350,000. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  12,484,333  12,247,142 

Net  Chinese  ,,  2,211,164  2,560,591 

Exports  .  7,623,726  9,560,268 

Total  Hk.Tls .  22,319,223  24,368,001 

Gaillard  :  Nankin  port  ouvert,  (Var.  Sin.). 

NANKING,  TREATY  OF.  This  treaty  was 
signed  at  Nanking,  August  29,  1842,  by  Sir  Henry 


Pottinger,  Keying  (ChT  Ying),  Elepoo  and  an¬ 
other  Chinese,  and  ratified  at  Hongkong,  June  26, 
1843.  It  ended  the  first  British  war  with  China. 
It  had  thirteen  Articles  and  opened  for  trade 
Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo  and  Shanghai, 
where  British  Con'siuls  were  to  be  appointed.  Hong¬ 
kong  was.  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  Six  million 
dollars  were  to  be  paid  for  the  opium  destroyed, 
three  millions  for  debts  due  by  Hong  merchants, 
and  twelve  millions  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
A  tariff  was  to  be  made,  and  Chusan  was  to  be 
held  till  the  payment  of  the  indemnity. 

NANKING  UNIVERSITY,  was  opened  in 
1888  by  the  M.E.M.  under  Bishop  Fowler,  who 
appointed  Dr.  John  C.  Ferguson  the  first  President. 

In  1910  it  was  merged  into  the  University  of 
Nanking  ( q.v .). 

NANNING  j£j  ^  was  opened  by  the  Chinese 
to  foreign  trade  in  1907.  It  lies  on  the  Tso  river 
IN.  U,  a  branch  of  the  West  River,  about  370  miles 
above  Wuchow.  Land  has  been  set  apart  by  the 
Chinese  and  bunded,  and  some  roads  macadamised, 
all  with  a  view  to  making  a  foreign  settlement. 
The  regulations  have  not  however  been  accepted  by 
the  foreign  powers.  Foreigners  can  only  lease  land 
for  thirty  years.  The  population  is  50,000.  The 
only  foreigners  there  are  officials  and  missionaries, 
with  the  agents  of  one  foreign  firm.  The  leading 
exports  are  agricultural  products  and  aniseed,  but 
during  the  European  War  the  demand  for  antimony 
has  brought  out  a  considerable  exportation. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  . .  3,012,295  2,585,282 

Net  Chinese  ,,  898,632  721,710 

Exports  .  3,887,734  3,844,531 


Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  7,798,661  7,151,523 

NAN  YU  EH  jf im,  an  ancient  kingdom  also 
called  Chiao  chili  In  a.d.  222  it  was  divided 

into  Chiao  chou  ^  jjfj  (Tonkin)  and  the  country  now 
named  Kuiangtung  and  Kuangsi. 

NAPIER,  WILLIAM  JOHN,  the  Right  Hon. 
Baron  Napier,  was  a  descendant  of  the  inventor  of 
the  system  of  logarithms  called  Napierian. 

Till  1815  he  had  served  in  the  British  Navy, 
and  was  present  at  Trafalgar. 

In  1833,  when  the  East  India  Company’s  mono¬ 
poly  was  about  to  come  to  an  end  in  China,  the 
British  Government  established  a  Superintendency 
of  Trade  and  appointed  Lord  Napier  as  Chief 
Superintendent  (g.u.).  Owing,  in  part,  to  the 
new  system  not  having  been  notified  to  the  Chinese 
authorities  before  his  arrival,  he  was,  from  the  day 
he  reached  Canton,  the  25th  of  July  1834,  involved 
in  a  long  wrangle  about  his  right  to  be  there.  The 
Viceroy  refused  to  receive  his  letter,  since  it  was 
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not  in  the  form  of  a  petition  and  did  not  come 
through  the  usual  channel,  the  Hong  Merchants; 
and  Lord  Napier  refused  to  retire  as  he  wa-s  ordered 
to  do,  or  to  alter  the  superscription  of  his  letter. 
Things  thus  came  to  a  deadlock.  The  Viceroy  first 
forbade  the  shipment  of  cargoes ;  then  on  September 
2nd  completely  stopped  all  trade  with  British  mer¬ 
chants  and  ordered  all  compradores,  linguists  and 
servants  to  leave  the  factories.  The  city  was  very 
full  at  that  time  and  getting  very  excited.  Lord 
Napier  therefore  ordered  the  cruisers  Imogene  and 
Andromache  to  come  up  the  river  to  Tiger  Island. 
They  were  fired  on  by  the  forts  and  returned  the 
fire.  On  September  11,  they  reached  Whampoa. 
At  this  time  Lord  Napier  was  suffering  from 
fever,  and  by  the  14th  was  so  ill  that  he  told  the 
British  merchants  he  must  return  to  Macao,  being 
to  some  extent  influenced  by  the  promise  that  then 
negotiations  would  be  opened.  On  the  18th,  in 
obedience  to  the  surgeon  Colledge’s  suggestion,  he 
agreed  to  go  outside  the  Bogue.  Colledge  there¬ 
upon  asked  for  the  necessary  ‘chop,’  which  however 
did  not  come  till  the  21st.  In  consequence  of  the 
bad  faith  of  the  Chinese,  the  boats  did  not  reach 
Macao  till  the  26th,  by  which  time  Lord  Napier  was 
exhausted.  He  gradually  sank,  and  died  on  October 
11,  1834.  He  was  buried  at  Macao. 

Chinese  Repository,  vol.  iii ;  Eames  :  The 
English  in  China. 

NARWHAL,  called  in  Chinese  lo  ssu  ma,  (q.v.) 
Monodon  monoceros. 

NATHAN,  MATTHEW,  RIGHT  HON.  SIR, 

was  born  January  3,  1862,  entered  the  Royal 
Engineers  in  1880,  and  is  now  Lieut-Colonel.  h  rom 
1903  to  1907,  he  was  Governor  of  Hongkong.  He 
was  made  C.M.G.  in  1889,  K.C.M.G.  in  1902, 
G.C.M.G.  in  1908,  and  P.C.  (Ire.)  in  1914. 

NATIONAL  BIBLE  SOCIETY  OF  SCQT- 

land,  The,  was  formed  in  Edinburgh  in  1861  by  the 
union  of  several  Scottish  Societies,  and  in  18o3  it 
gent  out  the  Rev.  Alexander  Williamson  to  Chefoo 
as  its  first  agent  in  China.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Williamson  had  already  been  a  missionary  for  some 
years  in  the  country,  and  became  a  notable  c^nd 
successful  agent  of  the  Society.  He  resigned  in 
1877  to  do  other  work.  The  headquarters  were  then 
removed  to  Hankow,  and  in  1885  the  Society  set  up 
its  own  printing  establishment,  under  the  new  agent 
(Mr.  John  Archibald),  where  not  only  Scriptures 
but  many  tracts,  and  other  Christian  literature 
have  been  printed.  The  Society  also  published  in 
1893  a  tentative  edition  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel  with 
notes,  and  later  the  whole  annotated  Bible,  a  much- 
debated  new  departure  which  has  since  been  adopted 
by  others. 

50 


The  Society  has  produced  twelve  versions  of 
Scripture  on  its  own  account  and  nineteen  in  union 
with  the  other  Bible  Societies,  mostly  portions. 

In  1916,  there  were  five  centres,  Hankow, 
Tientsin,  Chinkiang,  Amoy  and  Chungking,  with 
six  foreign  agents,  and  221  paid  colporteurs.  During 
the  year  the  Society  circulated,  Bibles  751 ;  Testa¬ 
ments  23,225  ;  Portions  1,808,476.  Total  1,832,452. 

Total  circulation  since  1863,  23,005,869  Scriptures. 

NATIONAL  HOLINESS  ASSOCIATION 

Mission. 

Headquarters  : — Chicago,  U.S.A. 

An  offshoot  from  the  South  Chihli  Mission 
[q.v.),  working  in  lS  Iff  Tung-clTang  fu  and 
f^I  It  Nankuanthao  in  Western  Shantung,  with 
9  foreign  workers  in  1916. 

NATIONAL  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

of  China,  The,  was  formed  in  1915,  by  some  twenty 
Chinese  physicians  attending  the  conference  of  the 
China  Medical  Missionary  Association  {q.v.).  The 
N.M.A.  is  not  a  missionary,  or  a  foreign,  hut  a 
native  organization.  Its  objects  are  defined  as 
being  : 

1.  To  promote  good  will  and  union  among  the 
Chinese  practitioners  of  modern  medicine ; 

2.  To  maintain  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
medical  profession ; 

3.  To  expedite  the  spread  of  modern  medical 
science  in  China,  and  to  arouse  interest  in  public 
health  and  preventive  medicine  among  the  people ; 
and 

4.  To  co-ordinate,  and  co-operate  with  the 
existing  medical  forces  in  China,  Chinese  and 
foreign,  in  the  working  out  of  the  above  objects. 

The  officers  are  elected  annually,  the  first  pre¬ 
sident  being  Wu  Lien-teh,  m.a.,  m.d.  The  first 
Conference  was  held  in  Shanghai  in  February  1916, 
and  was  attended  by  about  80  members.  At  its 
close,  resolutions  were  passed  and  forwarded  to  the 
Chinese  Government  on  (1)  the  registration  of  the 
practitioners  of  modern  medicine,  and  of  sellers  of 
foreign  drugs ;  (2)  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
Medicine  Board  in  Peking ;  (3)  the  combating  of 
tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease ;  (4)  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Public  Health  Service ;  and  (5)  an  annual 
grant  for  scholarships  to  students  of  medicine.  The 
second  Conference  was  held  at  Canton  in  January 
1917,  in  conjunction  with  the  Conference  of  the 
China  Medical  Missionary  Association,  there  being 
joint  and  separate  sittings.  Eighty-eight  members 
of  .the  N.M.A.  attended  including  a  number  of 
Chinese  lady  physicians ;  all  but  three  or  four 
resided  in  or  near  Canton.  Dr.  Wu  Lien-teh  read 
a  valuable  paper  on  “The  Menace  of  Morphine,” 
and  in  view  of  the  facts  that  in  1914,  fourteen  tons 
of  morphine  were  imported  into  China,  and  that  the 
amount  had  since  increased  at  the  rate  of  a  ton 
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per  annum,  the  Conference  passed  a  resolution 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
the  matter,  copies  being  sent  also  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Great  Britain,  the  U.S.A.  and  Japan. 
A  second  resolution  prayed  the  Chinese  Government 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  modern  medicine. 

These  two  resolutions  were  heartily  -supported 
by  the  C.M’.M.A. 

The  next  Joint  Conference  will  meet  in  Peking 
in  1919. 

See  China  Medical  Missionary  Association. 

NECTARIN5INAE,  the  Sun-birds.  These 
have  the  mandibles  of  the  bill  serrated  for  the 
terminal  third  of  its  length.  AEthopyga  dabryi, 
Dabry’s  Yellow-backed  Sun-bird,  is  found  in  S. 
and  W.  China.  M.  christinae  is  found  in  Hainan. 
HL  latouchii  occurs  in  Fukien  and  Kuangtung. 
Arachnechthra  rhyzophorae  is  very  wide-spread  in 
Hainan.  A.  sanguinipectus  and  sEthopyga  labecula 
occur  in  Yunnan. 

NEMESSS,  a  private  armed  steamer,  noted  as 
the  first  iron  steamer  to  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  She  was  constructed  at  the  Birkenhead 
Ironworks,  her  engines,  of  120  horse-power,  being 
due  to  Forrester  &  Co.  of  Liverpool.  Her  burden 
was  about  630  tons  and  she  was  completely  con¬ 
structed  and  launched  within  three  months. 

The  Nemesis  was  never  commissioned  as  one  of 
Her  Majesty’s  war-vessels,  yet  was  generally  com¬ 
manded  by  officers  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy. 
She  sailed  from  England  in  March,  1840  under 
Captain  Hall,  and  joined  the  British  fleet  at  the 
Bogue  Forts  in  November.  She  was  of  the  greatest 
use  throughout  the  war,  as  for  instance  in  pulling 
off  vessels  that  got  aground  in  the  Yangtze.  After 
the  Treaty  of  Nanking  she  returned  to  dock  at 
Bombay  about  May  or  June,  1843.  There  have  been 
several  editions  of  the  narrative  of  her  voyage. 

Bernard  :  Narrative  of  the  Voyages  and 
Services  of  the  Nemesis,  etc. 

NEPAUL.  In  1790,  owing  to  a  dispute 
between  the  Dalai  Lama  and  his  brother,  the 
Gurkhas,  of  NeDaul  were  called  on  to  enter  Tibet. 
The  Chinese  border  garrison  could  not  resist  them, 
but  obtained  peace  by  promising  an  annual  sum  in 
gold,  to  be  paid  by  the  Tibetan  monasteries.  When 
the  money  was  not  paid  the  Gurkhas  sacked  Tashi- 
lumbo.  A  large  Chinese  army  was  then  sent,  and 
the  Gurkhas  were  driven  out  and  pursued  into 
Nepaul;  they  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  China  and  to  send  tribute  every  five  years. 

NEE  BUD  DA,  a  British  transport  wrecked  on 
the  Formosa  coast  in  September,  1841.  The  twenty 
British  escaped  in  the  only  boat  left,  (for  which 
they  were  afterwards  placed  under  arrest),  and  were 
not  able,  until  too  late,  to  send  assistance  to  the 


two  hundred  and  forty  Indians  left  on  board. 
These  had  landed  and  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Chinese  authorities ;  some  were  drowned  in  landing, 
and  of  the  remainder  only  two  escaped  at  last; 
the  rest  died,  some  of  ill-treatment  or  starvation, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  beheaded.  The 
official  responsible  for  this  and  for  the  murdering  of 
the  crew  of  the  Ann  (q.v.)  was  nominally  punished 
and  really  rewarded. 

Pottinger’s  Proclamations  in  Chinese  Reposi¬ 
tory,  vol.  xi,  p.  682 ;  Ouchterlony  :  The  Chinese 
War,  p.  203. 

NERCHINSK,  TREATY,  OF,  or  of  Nipchu, 
the  first  treaty  between  China  and  any  foreign 
power,  was  made  in  1689 ;  it  allowed  the  Russians 
to  build  a  fort  lat  Nerchinsk  in  place  of  one  at 
Albazin  destroyed  by  Chinese,  and  it  fixed  the 
Goritza  and  Argun  rivers  as  the  boundary  of  the 
two  empires. 

NESTORIAN  CHRISTIANS.  The  Christ¬ 
ianity  of  N.  China  was  traced  by  M.  Ricci  to 
S.  Thomas.  To  the  early  church  S.  Thomas  was 
known  as  the  apostle  of  India  and  of  the  East, 
but  it  is  not,  wTe  believe,  before  the  13th  century 
that  he  is  explicitly  said  to  have  visited  China. 
The  clearest  references  are  quoted  by  Ricci  from 
service  books  of  the  Malabar  Church ;  but,  while 
it  is  very  improbable  that  these  references  are 
Jesuit  interpolations,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 

to  date  them  earlier  than  the  13th  century ;  and 

we  may  even  guess  that  the  story  of  S.  Thomas’ 
visit  to  China  originated  with  the  discovery  of 
Syrian  Christianity  at  Khanbalig  (Peking)  by 

envoys  from  the  Malabar  Church  who  reached 

that  city  in  1282. 

The  Nestorian  Monument. 

The  certain  history  of  Christianity  in  China 
begins  with  the  Nestorian  Monument,  known  to 
the  Chinese  as  Ching  chiao  pei  This  is  a 

stone  slab  with  the  cop  finely  carved,  measuring 
9-ft.  1-in.  high,  3-ft.  3.8-in.  wide,  and  11-in.  thick, 
tapering  towards  the  top.  The  title,  surmounted 
by  a  small  incised  cross,  reads  :  “A  monument  of 
the  spread  of  Christianity  (jp;!fc)  in  the  Middle 
Kingdom.”  The  front  face  of  che  slab  is  occupied 
by  a  Chinese  inscription,  in  prose  and  verse,  of 
about  2000  words,  followed  below  by  a  much  shorter 
inscription  in  Syriac  (estrangelo  characters  written 
vertically).  The  edges  of  the  stone  are  covered 
with  unexplained  lists  of  names  in  Syriac  followed 
for  the  most  part  by  Chinese  equivalents. 

The  excellent  composition  and  handwriting 
have  made  che  inscription  famous  among  native 
connoisseurs,  and  it  is  described  in  many  books 
devoted  to  ancient  inscriptions.  It  has  lately  been 
conjectured,  though  without  any  serious  ground, 
that  the  otherwise  unknown  writer,  Lu  Hsiu-yen 
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is  the  same  as  Lu  Yen  the  reputed 

founder  of  the  Chin  tan  sect. 

The  text  is  given  in  fac-simile  in  Varietes 
Sinologiques  No.  7,  1895,  and  Das  Nestorianische 
Denhmal  in  Singan  fu,  1897,  and  is  correctly 
printed  in  N.C.B.R. A.S.  Journal,  1910. 

Purpose  and  date. — The  inscription  states  that 
the  Monument  was  erected  a.d.  781  by  and  in 
honour  of  the  country-bishop  Izadbtjzid  of  Balkh 
or,  in  Chinese,  I-ssu  of  Wang  she  clTeng. 

Position  and  history. — There  is  no  evidence  to 
decide  the  original  position.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  it  was  not  erected  in  or  near  ClTang-an  J4 
(Hsi-an),  but  there  is  good  contemporary  evidence 
that  early  in  1625  it  was  dug  up  near  Chou-chih 
3a  III-  The  perfect  condition  in  which  it  then  was 
proves  that  it  had  been  buried  soon  after  its 
erection,  possibly  in  the  persecution  of  a.d.  845. 
From  1625  to  1907  it  stood  in  a  court  of  the 
CITung  sheng  ssu  gg  ^  outside  the  W.  gate  of 
Hsi-an.  On  October  2,  1907,  it  was  placed  in  the 
Pei  lin  ^  inside  the  S.  gate  of  that  city. 
M.  Pelliot  believes  that  the  CITung  sheng  ssu 
marks  very  nearly  the  spot  both  of  the  first 
erection  in  781  and  of  the  discovery  in  1625. 

Contents. — The  prose  narrative  describes  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  gives  an  outline  of 
Christian  doctrine  : — good  and  evil,  God,  the  In¬ 
carnation,  and  so  forth,  making  special  mention 
of  the  cross  baptism  ( f£r),  and  the 

Scriptures  (jjgf).  Ic  next  describes  the  arrival  at 
ClTang-an  of  A-lo-pen,  quotes  the  decree  issued  in 
his  favour,  and  gives  the  story  of  the  mission  down 
to  the  year  781,  closing  with  the  virtues  and  bene¬ 
factions  of  I-ssu.  The  verses  cover  much  the  same 
ground  very  briefly. 

Hymn  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

With  the  Monument  should  be  named  a  Christ¬ 
ian  MS.  in  Chinese  of  about  the  same  date,  found 
by  Pelliot  in  the  CiTien  Fo  tung  ^  of  Tun- 
huang  in  1908.  This  consists  of  a  short  hymn  to  the 
holy  Trinity  called  San  wei  meng  tu  tsan 
followed  by  a  list  of  £  honoured  ones  ’  (  f|)  and 
of  35  books  and  closes  with  a  historical  note 

in  another  hand.  It  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris.  (Text  printed  in 

Ti  'M  ci  H  v°l.  iii,  19—.) 

History  of  the  Nestorian  Church. 

Both  the  Monument  and  the  MS.  say  that 
Christianity  was  brought  to  ClTang-an  a.d.  635 
by  A-lo-fen  (?  =  Rabban)  of  Ta-clTin  ;A;if§ 

(q.v.)  and  was  well  received  by  the  Emperor.  In 
638  a  decree  (independently  known)  was  issued 
granting  a  monastery  for  21  monks  and  leave  to 
preach.  According  to  the  Monument  the  Christians 
continued  in  favour  until  781  with  only  a  short 
time  of  persecution  at  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
century.  The  MS.  states  that  “the  above  30  (sic) 


books”  were  translated  by  Ching^ching  the 

Persian  monk  who  was  the  nominal  author  of  the 
inscription  on  the  Monument,  and  is  also  recorded 
to  have  helped  an  Indian  missionary  to  translate 
a  Sutra  into  Chinese.  From  the  Monument  we 
learn  that  there  were  monasteries  in  Kansu  and 
elsewhere.  A  decree  of  745  indicates  a  monastery 
in  the  Eastern  capital  ( Lo  74)  >  and  there  is  also 
evidence  of  a  wealthy  monastery  in  CITeng-tu  )$$ 

At  the  suppression  of  Buddhism,  a.d.  845,  2000 
(or  3000)  monks  and  nuns  of  other  foreign  faiths, 
including  the  Christian  (Ta-clTin),  were  forced  to 
renounce  their  vows.  There  is  a  clear,  but  not 
necessarily  exact  statement,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  9th  century  there  was  only  one  Christian  in 
the  whole  empire ;  and  there  is  at  present  no  trace 
of  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  China  proper 
during  the  10th  and  11th  centuries. 

We  have  nevertheless  literary  evidence  of  Christ¬ 
ians  living  in  Northern  China  in  the  12th  century, 
prior  to  the  movement  of  the  Mongol  armies 
towards  the  East.  The  establishment  of  a  foreign 
power  in  Northern  China  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
the  expansion  of  Christianity  in  these  parts. 
A  stir  was  made  in  Europe  by  the  report  of  the 
Christianity  of  Prester  John,  who  is  generally 
identified  with  the  Kerait  chieftain  Une  Khan 
(31  7T )  who  died  very  early  in  the  13th  century. 
Later  writers  confused  Ung  Khan  with  the  con¬ 
temporary  Khan  of  the  Ongut,  whose  grandsons 
Aibtjga  and  Kunbtjga  and  great  grandson  ‘King 
George  ’  (mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  John  of 
Monte  Corvino,  etc.)  had  no  doubt  a  large 
influence  in  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Tung-sheng 
(Tozan,  Koshang,  or  Tokto)  in  their  domain 
(now  in  Shensi  province)  was  the  birthplace  of  one 
Mark,  who  as  Mar,  Jaballaha  III  was  Patriarch 
of  the  Nestorian  Church  a.d.  1281  to  1317.  Many 
inscriptions  recording  the  privileges  of  Christian 
monks  are  extant,  and  a  number  of  similar 
allusions  to  Christianity  are  found  in  the  Yuan  Shih 
and  other  books  of  the  13th  or  14th  centuries. 
From  these  sources  we  gather  that  Christians  were 
plentiful  in  N.  China,  with  bishops  at  Khanbalig 
and  Ning-hsia  f|?j§f  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  and 
were  found  in  less  numbers  in  Yunnan  province 
and  in  the  eastern  cities  of  Yang-chou 
Hang-chou  '>['[,  Wen-chou  rfil  iHi,  and  especially 
at  Chen-chiang  |jj|  (Chinkiang).  Marco  Polo’s 
account  of  the  foundation  of  Churches  at  Chen- 
chiang  (Cinghian  fu)  by  a  Christian  governor 
named  Mar  Sargis  is  curiously  confirmed  by 
various  entries  in  the  old  records  of  Chen-chiang. 
From  these  it  appears  that  there  were  at  least 
seven  Christian  monasteries  in  or  near  the  city, 
and  that  the  Christian  population  amounted  to  215. 
Christians,  called  yeh-li-lP o-wen  iEMWlS.  ( arlcdgiln ) 
as  generally  in  the  Mongol  period,  are  reckoned, 
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not  as  adherents  of  a  religion,  but  as  members  of 
a  foreign  nation,  and  we  gather  that  Chinese 
converts  were  few  and  of  little  influence.  Foreign 
Christians  (among  whom  the  Alani  from  the 
Caucasus  were  conspicuous)  came  with  the  foreign 
conquerors,  and  with  the  fall  of  the  Mongol  dynasty 
in  1368  Christianity  almost  vanished.  In  1608 
.Ricci  heard  of  the  last  trembling  remnant  of 
‘  worshippers  of  the  Cross  ’  as  living  in  fear  of 
their  lives  at  K‘ai-feng  Yet,  his  informant 

said,  they  had  been  many  and  prosperous  there  and 
at  Lin-ch‘ing  ^if  and  in  Shansi  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century. 

Apart  from  the  possible  influence  of  the  early 
Nestorians  on  Buddhism  (a  matter  which  is  still 
under  dispute),  they  and  their  successors  seem  to 
have  made  little  or  no  impression  upon  the  customs, 
beliefs,  or  literature  of  China.  And  the  Nestorians 
of  the  Mongol  period  have  left  no  known  visible 
relic,  except  a  battered  stone  monument  which  is 
said  to  exist  at  Chen-chiang ;  but  this  has  not  yet 
been  properly  described.  [M.] 

Trigault  :  De  Christiana  Expeditions  apud 
Sinas,  Rome,  1615;  Wylie  :  The  Nestorian  Tablet 
of  Seng an  foo,  Shanghai,  1854-5,  reprinted  in 
Chinese  Researches,  1897;  Palladius  :  Traces  of 
Christianity  in  Mongolia  and  China,  in  Chinese 
Recorder,  1875;  Legge  :  The  Nestorian  Monument 
of  Hsi-an  fu,  etc.,  London,  1888';  Havret  :  La 
Stele  Chretienne  de  Si-ngan  fou,  Shanghai,  1895, 
1897,  1902;  Chabot  :  Histoire  de  Mar  Jabalaha  III, 
Paris,  1895;  Rockhill  :  The  Journeys  of  William 
of  Rubruck,  London,  1900;  Yule  :  Cathay  and  the 
Way  Thither,  new  ed.,  London,  1913-16,  and  The 
Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  3rd  ed.,  London,  1903; 
Chavannes  :  Inscriptions  et  pieces  de  chancellerie, 
etc.,  in  T‘oung-pao ,  1904,  1905,  1908;  Pelliot  : 
Chretiens  d’Asie  centrale  et  d’ Extreme-Orient,  in 
T‘oung-pao,  1914 ;  Giles  &  Mottle  :  Christians  at 
Chen-chiang  fu,  in  T‘oung-pao,  1915 ;  Saeki  :  The 
Nestorian  Monument  in  China,  London,  1916; 
Yu  Hsi-lu  Chih-shun  Chen-chiang  Chih 

Hi!®  lit  LCiS  >  1333;  printed  1842;  Anonymous: 
Yiian  Tien  chang  1303,  with  supplement  of 

1323,  printed  1909;  Sung  Lien  :  Yiian  Shih 

[M.] 

NESTORIAN  TABLET.  See  Nestorian  Chri¬ 
stians. 

NESTOR  I  US,  appointed  Patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  Theodosius  II,  a.d.  428.  He  held 
doctrines  concerning  the  nature  of  the  union  between 
the  human  and  divine  in  Christ  which  were  con¬ 
demned  by  the  General  Council  of  Ephesus, 
a.d.  431.  Later  he  was  exiled  and  the  place  and 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  heresy  was  soon 
stamped  out  completely  in  the  Roman  Empire.  See 
Nestorian  Christians. 

Gibbon  :  Decline  and  Fall,  etc.,  c.  47. 


NETHERLANDS  AND  CHINA.  See  Dutch 

Relations  with  China. 

NETHERLANDS  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY, 

The,  was  the  second  Protestant  Society  to  attempt 
mission  work  in  China.  It  sent  out  the  well-known 
Karl  F.  A.  Gutzlaff  {q.v.)  in  1827,  and  Hermann 
Rottger,  who  worked  among  the  Chinese  in  the 
islands;  after  which  it  seems  to  have  withdrawn 
from  China.  It  still  works  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies. 

NEUMANN,  CHARLES  FREDERIC,  born 
in  1798  in  France  of  Jewish  parents.  He  became  a 
Protestant  Christian  and  was  made  Professor  of 
History  at  Spires  but  was  soon  deprived  of  this  post 
because  of  his  excessive  independence.  Having 
learned  the  elements  of  Chinese  at  Paris  he  visited 
China,  and  returned  to  Bavaria  in  1831  with  an 
immense  Chinese  library  bought  for  Germany.  He 
was  made  Professor  of  Chinese  and  Armenian  at 
Munich,  but  in  1852  was  removed  from  this  post 
also.  He  retired  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  in  1870. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan- fou, 
II,  p.  297,  note. 

NEVIUS,  JOHN  LIVINGSTONE,  D.D.,  a 

missionary  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission 
(North)  born  in  Seneca  Co.,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  in 
1829,  of  Dutch  descent.  He  arrived  in  China  with 
his  wife  in  1854,  and  after  a  number  of  removals 
finally  settled  in  Chefoo  in  1871.  In  1877,  he 
assisted  in  famine  relief  work.  ITe  was  a  successful 
itinerator  and  pastor,  and  is  also  widely  known 
through  his  introduction  in  1885  of  grafts  and  scions 
of  foreign  pears,  apples,  grapes  and  plums,  the  two 
former  especially  being  very  successfully  cultivated, 
and  becoming  a  new  source  of  income  for  the 
farmers  of  the  district.  Dr.  Nevius  for  many  years 
collected  data  among  the  Shantungese  for  his 
thoughtful  and  valuable  work,  Demon  Possession 
and  Allied  Themes,  which  did  not  appear  till  after 
his  death  in  1893,  at  Chefoo. 

He  also  wrote  China  and  the  Chinese,  1869. 

Mrs.  Nevius  :  Life  of  John  Livingstone  Nevius. 

NEWC HWANG,  ^  niu  chuang,  £cow  vil¬ 
lage,’  is  the  foreign  name  for  a  port  the  proper  name 
of  which  is  Ying-k‘ou  or  Yingkow,  p.  New- 
chwang  was  named  in  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  1858, 
but  it  was  Yingkow  which  was  actually  occupied 
and  called  Newchwang.  It  is  in  lat.  40°  40‘  38“  N. 
and  long.  122a  15‘  30“  E.,  being  some  thirteen  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Liao  River  which  runs  into 
the  Liao-tung  Gulf.  Sea  trade  is  stopped  for  three 
or  four  months  in  the  year  because  of  ice,  but  the 
port  is  now  well  joined  to  the  outer  world  by  rail. 

The  Chinese  population  is  estimated  at  52,000, 
and  the  foreign  is  about  3,000,  most  of  whom  are 
Japanese. 
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For  many  years  Newchwang  was  the  only  treaty 
port  in  Manchuria ;  it  has  now  to  compete  with 
Harbin  and  Dalny  or  Dairen.  The  chief  exports 
are  beans,  millet,  maize  and  their  products,  bean-oil, 
bean-cake,  etc.  The  export  of  Fushun  coal  has 
much  increased  of  late  years. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  10,515,210  9,209,670 

Net  Chinese  ,,  9,486,496  8,171,996 

Exports  .  20,393,833  14,097,490 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  40,395,539  31,479,156 

NEW  DOMINION.  See  Turkestan. 

*  NEWSPAPERS,  CHINESE.  Utility  and  pro¬ 
gress  which  formed  the  key  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy  in  England  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  unlocked  the  barred  gates  of  China  in  the 
nineteenth.  The  ancient  philosophies  of  Europe 
and  Asia  which  concerned  themselves  mostly  with 
moral  perfection,  disdained  to  be  practical,  and 
remained  stationary  for  centuries.  Inductive  reason¬ 
ing  revolutionized  England  and  the  enlightened 
world.  All  countries  whose  philosophic  systems 
have  checked  or  throttled  scientific  investigation 
have  lagged  hopelessly  behind  in  the  race  for  the 
useful  and  the  good. 

The  fR  or  Peking  Gazette  (q.v.)  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  periodical  in  the  world  :  it  can  be  traced 
back  through  a  period  of  1,000  years.  A  early 
volumes  of  this  paper,  with  abridged  translations, 
were  once  issued  by  th9  North-China  Herald.  In 
the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term  this  publication 
cannot  be  called  a  newspaper.  The  Asiatic  J ournal 
of  1827  says  :  “There  is  nothing  in  China  that  can 
properly  be  called  a  newspaper.”  The  Peking 
Gazette  was  simply  a  record  of  official  acts  made  up 
from  documents  presented  to  the  General  Council 
of  the  Chinese  Government. 

Modern  printing  in  China  began  with  the 
publication  of  Morrison’s  Dictionary ,  by  the  East 
India  Company  in  1815.  Mr.  Gamble  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Press  in  Shanghai,  intro¬ 
duced  electrotype  printing  about  the  year  1860. 

The  newspapers,  as  the  purveyor  of  general 
news  and  the  .expositor  of  public  thought,  did  not 
have  much  vogue  till  the  later  part  of  the  last 
century.  Under  the  protection  of  foreigners,  news¬ 
papers  were  first  published  only  at  the  treaty  ports. 
Limited  editions  of  the  Hongkong  Daily  Press  and 
the  Daily  Mail  were  the  beginnings  of  present-day 
journalism.  Chinese  translations  of  the  former 
were  first  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Wu 
Ting-fang,  now  acting-premier  of  the  Republic  of 
China.  According  to  Mr.  Li  Sum-ling,  vice- 
president  of  the  Press  Congress  for  China,  both  of 
these  papers  were  started  in  the  early  forties. 


Their  circulation  was  limited  and  the  papers  reached 
only  parts  of  South  China.  The  Shenpao , 

was  first  published  in  Shanghai  by  Mr.  Major  in 
1872,  and  the  |R  Hupao  followed  in  1880  :  the 
latter  was  issued  in  connection  with  the  N orth-C hina 
Daily  News.  A  dozen  years  later  the  flfl  $R 
Sinwenpao ,  appeared.  It  may  be  said  that  these 
three  journals  blazed  the  way  for  the  2,000  daily 
newspapers  in  China  and  Manchuria  to-day,  which 
flourish  not  only  at  the  treaty  ports  but  in  many 
interior  cities.  Of  these  2,000  only  400  are  of  much 
consequence,  the  rest  being  merely  local.  In  1895 
there  were  only  twelve  daily  newspapers  in  China ; 
but  ten  years  later  the  flood  gates  of  promiscuous 
journalism  were  opened  never  to  be  closed  again. 
Papers  of  all  kinds,  monthly,  weekly,  daily,  'sprang 
up  like  mushrooms,  and  most  of  them  perished  as 
rapidly.  Knowledge  of  ail  kinds  was  spread  abroad 
and  much  superstition  and  prejudice  against  Western 
men  and  manners  were  disarmed.  In  the  first 
decade  of  this  century,  journalism  advanced  with 
a  bound.  Scientific  magazines,  papers  for  women, 
some  illustrated,  were  sold  extensively  where  a  few 
years  before  news-boys  were  employed  to  enter  tea- 
shops  and  public  places  to  explain  the  nature  of 
their  wares.  It  was  largely  through  the  influence 
and  power  of  the  press  that  the  Revolution  of  1911 
was  brought  about.  The  newspapers  had  exposed 
the  bribery  and  tricks  of  the  mandarins  and  were 
often  used  for  the  purpose  of  blackmail  and  to 
advance  the  personal  and  political  aims  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  parties ;  but  for  the  most  part  a 
healthier  moral  tone  has  been  developed  and  while 
often  in  the  wrong,  the  Chinese  newspaper  has 
created  a  salutary  public  sentiment  which  is  making 
for  the  good  of  China.  After  the  Revolution  many 
party  organs  subsidized  by  individuals  were 
published  ;  but  the  only  secular  papers  that  have 
survived  the  changing  conditions  are  two  of  the 
papers  mentioned  above,  the  ffl  $R  and  the  fBtmm 
J.  W.  Farnham,  Y.  J.  Allen  and  Timothy  Richard 
are  the  pioneers  of  the  religious  papers  in  China. 
The  $  M  'ft'  fR  Chung  hsi  chiao  hui  pao,  was 
started  in  1891,  the  lir  ?R  Chiao  hui  hsin  pao , 
in  1894  and  the  /U  HU  3V  $R  Beview  of  the  Times,  in 
1888.  Besides  the  news  of  a  religious  nature,  these 
papers  maintained  a  secular  department  and  being 
addressed  to  minds  trained  and  receptive  to  truth, 
found  a  ready  circulation.  As  the  earlier  exponents 
of  religion  and  morals,  these  periodicals  served  a 
most  useful  purpose,  but  none  of  them  exist  in  name 
to-day.  All  of  the  papers  were  monthlies;  the 
awakened  minds  of  the  Chinese  demanded  a  wider 
scope  and  more  frequent  instruction.  There  was  a 
clamor  for  weekly  papers,  and  several  of  these  were 
started,  some  under  foreign  editorship,  others  solely 
by  Chinese.  The  fllpfR,  Advocate ,  the  devel op- 
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ment  of  a  Foochow  monthly,  now  has  an  extended 
circulation  throughout  China  and  the  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments.  Its  editors  are  Dr.  Chen  Wei-ping  and 
Dr.  A.  P.  Parker.  It  is  the  joint  organ  of  the 
American  Methodist  Churches,  but  its  readers  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  that  church. 

The  Intelligencer ,  was  inaugurated  in 

1902  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Europe  and  America 
resident  in  China  and  Manchuria.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  year  its  circulation  was  7,000  throughout 
China  and  many  other  countries  where  Chinese  live. 
Like  the  Advocate  it  is  not  confined  to  any  one  set 
of  readers  but  draws  its  subscribers  from  all  classes, 
prints  secular  as  well  as  religious  news,  telegrams 
and  scientific  articles  of  permanent  value.  Its 
editors  are  Cheng  Chun-sheng  and  Dr.  S.  I. 
WoODBRIDGE. 

There  are  several  religious  monthlies,  notably 
the  5V  It’  Chinese  Churchman ,  the 
Woman's  Messenger  edited  by  Miss  Laura  White, 
and  the  jpg  j$;  Ha'p'py  Childhood  conducted  by 
Mrs.  D.  MacGillivray,  which  still  exert  a  wide 
influence  for  good  among  their  constituents. 
Another  monthly,  the  W  ¥  31  ii?  Association  Pro¬ 
gress,  with  a  circulation  of  5,600,  is  a  decided  factor 
in  moulding  the  intellectual,  moral  and  religious 
character  of  China’s  young  men.  The  ^  "ft  ^ 
published  by  the  Commercial  Press  of  Shanghai, 
while  not  distinctly  religious,  maintains  a  high 
moral  tone  among  the  thousands  of  its  readers. 

In  general,  the  Chinese  newspaper  may  be  said 
to  be  the  chief  instrument  for  furthering  in  the 
I  ar  East  the  utilitarian  and  progressive  philosophy 
of  Bacon  which  revolutionized  the  world  over  three 
centuries  ago.  (See  Press).  [S.I.W.] 

(For  the  Signs  of  the  Times  with 

its  circulation  of  53,000  per  month,  see  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  Mission ). 

NEWSPAPERS,  EUROPEAN.  See  Press. 

NEW  TERRITORY;  the  376  square  miles  of 
‘Kowloon  Extension,’  leased  to  the  British  in  1899, 
is  thus  called  in  Hongkong. 

NEW  YEAR  CEREMONIES.  The  ceremonies 
at  the  new  year,  jj|J  ip.  huo  nien,  are  too  numerous 
to  describe.  On  New  Year’s  Eve  water  is  drawn 
for  three  days’  use  and  the  well  sealed  up ;  the 
rooms  are  swept ;  the  children  have  money  given 
them,  which  is  supposed  to  guarantee  their  living 
through  the  year ;  the  kitchen  god,  returned  from 
making  his  report  to  heaven,  is  stuck  in  his  proper 
place;  late  at  night  the  door  is  sealed  up  till  the 
morning,  and  so  on.  Next  morning  the  door  is 
opened  with  auspicious  words ;  various  gods  receive 
worship ;  and  a  round  of  congratulatory  visits  is 
made.  .Festivities  and  ceremonies  continue  till  the 


fifteenth  of  the  moon,  when  comes  the  Feast  of 
Lanterns,  ( q.v .). 

NGWEI  STATE  £fc.  See  Wei,  State  of. 

NICKEL.  See  Minerals. 

NIELLE,  is  a  process  of  inlaying  gold  and 
silver  wire  on  bronze,  called  by  the  Chinese  “gold 
and  silver  thread,”  chin  yin  ssu  4k •  A  Bud¬ 
dhist  monk,  Shih  Su,  of  the  late  Yuan  dynasty,  is 
supposed  to  have  done  the  finest  silver  nielle  in 
China. 

NIEN  FEI  g§,  troops  of  mounted  robbers 
who  ravaged  the  northern  provinces  from  1853 
onward. 

Nien  means  ‘twisted,’  and  it  is  said  the  name 
arises  from  the  twisted  turbans  worn  by  the  bandits 
as  their  badge. 

N 1  ES.  FRANCOIS  XAVIER,  a  priest  of  the 

'  f  __ 

Congregation  of  Steyl,  was  born  in  1859  in  West¬ 
phalia  and  arrived  in  China  in  1885.  He  and  P. 
Henle  were  murdered  in  Shantung  in  1897,  which 
led  to  the  German  occupation*  of  Kiao-chow.  See 
Tsingtau. 

NSNGPO,  ^  yeaceful  waves,  is  in  the 
province  of  Chekiang,  on  the  river  Yung  pg ,  some 
12  miles  above  Chinhai  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ; 
its  position  is  in  lat.  29°  55‘  and  long.  121°^  22‘  E. 

The  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  2205  b.c. 
just  after  Yii’s  deluge.  It  was  moved  to  its  present 
site  in  a.d.  713.  It  was  captured  by  the  T‘ai  P'ing 
rebels  in  December,  1861,  and  held  by  them  until 
the  following  May. 

This  is  the  earliest  place  where  foreign  colonists 
settled.  It  is  uncertain  when  the  colony,  which  was 
Portuguese,  was  founded ;  Fernando  de  Andrade 
is  said  to  have  visited  the  place  and  about  1517 
George  Mascarenh&s  went  there.  In  1533  the 
colony  was  flourishing,  and  was  called  Liampo; 
it  was  probably  a  suburb  of  Ningpo.  In  1545 
Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  landed  there,  and  it  was 
in  that  year  that  the  insolence  and  licentious  conduct 
of  the  colonists  caused  them  to  be  attacked  by  the 
Emperor's  orders.  Twelve  thousand  Christians,  in¬ 
cluding  eight  hundred  Portuguese,  were  killed  and 
thirty-five  of  their  ships  were  burned. 

The  East  India  Company  sought  to  open  trade 
there  in  1701,  sending  a  ship  with  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds’  worth  of  cargo;  but  the  regulations 
and  restrictions  were  more  intolerable  than  at 
Canton.  The  same  was  found  the  case  on  a  second 
attempt  in  1736.  The  next  year  an  edict  restricted 
all  trade  with  foreigners,  except  Russians,  to 
Canton,  and  particularly  forbade  foreign  ships  to 
enter  Ningpo  or  Chusan.  In  consequence  of  this 
edict,  Flint  {q.v.)  who  had  been  sent  there  by  the 
E  I.  Company,  was  expelled.  The  prohibition  was 
repeated  in  the  answer  which  Lord  Macartney  took 
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back  to  England,  and  Lindsay’s  trip  on  the  Lord 
Amherst  (q.v.)  in  1832,  was  equally  fruitless. 

In  1840,  however,  instead  of  trading  ships, 
British  war- vessels  appeared  at  Ningpo  and 
established  a  blockade ;  and  the  next  year,  on 
March  13,  the  place  was  entered  without  resistance 
after  the  fall  of  Chinhai. 

The  Chinese  made  a  futile  and  costly  attempt 
to  recover  both  places,  but  in  August,  1842,  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking  opened  Ningpo  to  foreign  trade. 
The  nearness  of  Shanghai  and  other  causes  have 
prevented  the  place  from  becoming  very  important 
in  foreign  trade.  Its  population  is  estimated  at 
400,000,  but  the  foreigners,  exclusive  of  missionaries, 
are  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty. 

The  products  of  Ningpo  and  district  are  rush 
hats  and  mats,  green  tea,  cotton,  ice-preserved  fish, 
and,  as  a  speciality,  furniture. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  8,672,989  10,590,405 

Net  Chinese  ,,  7,327,229  7,909,365 

Exports  .  10,609,551  11,153,784 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  26,609,769  29,653,554 

NINGPO  JOSSHOUSE,  a  Club-house  or  Guild 
building  with  mortuary,  cemetery,  etc.,  belonging 
to  the  Ningpo  Guild  or  Hui  kuan  in  Shanghai. 
It  is  in  the  French  Concession,  and  a  riot  was 
caused  by  the  attempt  of  the  Municipal  authorities 
in  1874  to  make  new  roads  which  would  cut  through 
the  cemetery.  Eight  Chinese  lost  their  lives,  and 
the  cemetery  was  left  undisturbed.  In  1898,  the 
authorities  decided  that  for  sanitary  reasons  the 
cemetery  must  be  removed.  A  second  riot  then 
took  place,  in  which  twenty  Chinese  were  killed  ; 
but  the  cemetery  was  not  removed. 

Morse  :  The  Gilds  of  China;  Customs  Decen¬ 
nial  Reports,  1892-1901,  pp.  469,  524. 

NINGPO  VARNISH.  See  Varnish,  Chinese. 

NiPCHU,  TREATY  OF,  See  Nerchinsk 
Treaty. 

N I  PO  T‘U  jfc  earthen  jar  opium,  the 

local  name  for  Hunan  opium,  which  was  sold  in 
small  earthen  jars.  It  was  cheap  and  only  used 
by  the  poorer  classes.  It  was  not  exported  to  other 
provinces. 

NO.  See  Lolo. 

NOBILITY  f|  ]fjr .  All  the  vasisial  rulers  of 
the  Chou  Empire  on  receiving  their  fiefs  were  made 
Kung  & ,  Hou  Pof£,  Tzu  or  Nan  jg  ;  which 
five  titles  are  generally  translated  into  English  as 
Duke,  Marquis,  Earl,  Viscount  and  Baron,  for 
convenience  merely, — because  we  also  have  five  ranks 
of  nobles.  In  feudal  times  the  size  of  the  fief,  the 


pedigree  of  the  holder  and  especially  his  relation 
to  the  royal  house,  determined  the  title  bestowed 
on  him.  These  titles  are  supposed  to  have  originated 
with  Yao  and  Shun. 

In  modern  days,  under  entirely  different  con¬ 
ditions,  the  same  titles  are  in  use  as  official  dis¬ 


tinctions,  each  being  divided  into  three  classes, 
and  the  first  three  ranks  carry  also  laudatory 
epithets  H  £  Chia  ming. 

There  are  also  in  modern  times  four  other  ranks, 
lower  than  the  above,  viz.,  Ch'ing  chii  tu  yu 
M  &  U  Ch<i  tu  yu  li  U  Hi  >  Yun  ch‘i  yu  illfgj 
and  En  ch‘i  yii  Mil  li- 

Except  the  last  all  the  ranks  are  hereditary  for 
a  given  number  of  lives,  twenty-six  being  the 
maximum. 

In  some  cases,  few  among  Chinese,  more  among 
Manchus,  the  title  is  permanent;  e.g.  the  head  of 
the  Confucius  family  is  always  Yen  sheng  kung 
Ilf  H  Holy  Duke. 

Under  the  Republic  the  old  titles  of  nobility 
have  been  replaced  by  Titles  of  Merit  which  are 
granted  by  the  President  as  formerly  by  the 
Emperor.  They  are  as  follows,  with  their  earlier 
equivalents  : — 

1.  Grand  Title  of  Merit,  Prince  of  blood-royal. 
First  Class  Title  of  Merit,  Kung  fa  or  Duke. 

Hou  or  Marquis. 
Po  fQ  or  Count. 

Tzu  or  Viscount. 
Nan  or  Baron. 

See  also  Imperial  Nobility. 

Mayers  :  The  Chinese  Government,  p.  68. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


Second  Class 
Third  Class 
Fourth  Class 
Fifth  Class 


NOBILITY,  IMPERIAL.  See  Imperial  No¬ 
bility. 

NOEL,  FRANCIS,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  born 
in  Belgium,  August  18,  1651.  He  went  to  China 
in  1687  and  returned  for  the  second  and  last  time 
to  Europe  in  1708.  He  then  published  a  very 
important  work,  Observationes  mathematicae  et 
physicae  in  India  et  China  factae,  ab  anno  168Jj 
usque  ad  annum  1708;  it  was  issued  at  Prague  in 
1710.  In  this  collection  of  memoirs,  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  is  the  list  of  Chinese  names  of  stars 
and  constellations.  He  also  translated  the  Four 
Books,  etc.,  with  some  extracts  from  the  philoso¬ 
phers.  Remusat  criticizes  these  translations  very 
severely.  P.  Noel  died  in  1729  at  Lille. 

Remusat  :  Nouveaux  Melanges  Asiatiques. 

NON-ALIENATION  OF  YANGTZE  REGION. 

An  exchange  of  notes  between  the  British  and 
Chinese  governments  was  made  in  February  1898, 
when  the  Chinese  government  declared  it  “out  of 
the  question  that  territory  in  provinces  adjoining 
the  Yangtze  should  ever  be  mortgaged,  leased  or 
ceded  to  another  Power.” 
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NORTH  CHIHLI  MISSION,  a  small  undeno¬ 
minational  Mission  with  its  headquarters  at 
Staback,  near  Christiania,  Norway;  working  in 
1917  at  four  stations  in  Chihli  with  eight  foreign 
workers. 

NORTH  CHINA  BRANCH  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society, — not  to  be  confused  with  the  China 
Branch  (q.v.).  The  Society  was  founded  in  Shang¬ 
hai  in  1857  with  the  name  Shanghai  Literary  and 
Scientific  Society.  Its  first  President  was  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bridgman  and  its  first  Secretary  Dr. 
Edkins.  A  Journal  was  issued  in  1858,  but  the 
Society  then  became  affiliated  to  the  R.A.S.  and 
its  name  was  changed  to  that  which  it  has  borne 
ever  since. 

Through  lack  of  support  and  through  Dr. 
Bridgman’s  death  the  Society  ceased  to  exist  after 
its  meeting  of  October,  1861.  In  1864,  however, 
it  was  resuscitated,  with  Sir  Harry  Parkes  as 
President.  The  British  Government  allowed  it  a 
piece  of  land  at  nominal  rent  in  1868,  on  condition 
that  buildings  were  put  up  thereon  within  three 
years.  Cordier  (who  was  the  librarian)  and 
F.  B.  Forbes  begged  the  necessary  funds,  ‘sou  by 
sou,’  obtained  Tls.  2,700,  Kingsmill  drew  the  plans 
free  of  charge,  and  the  present  buildings  were 
erected  in  1871. 

Wylie’s  library  was  bought  after  another  appeal 
to  the  public  for  funds,  and  Cordier  prepared 
the  first  catalogue. 

There  is  now  a  membership  of  over  400,  the 
Library  has  some  8,000  volumes,  there  is  a  small 
but  well-directed  Museum,  an  annual  Journal  is 
issued,  lectures  are  given  through  the  winter,  and 
the  Society  is  to-day  more  flourishing  than  ever. 

China  Review:  vol.  ii ;  T‘oung  Pao,  1894, 
p.  449;  ‘Old  Mortality’:  N.  C.  Herald,  1873, 
vol.  xi,  p.  361. 

NORTH  CHINA  DAILY  NEWS,  THE.  Its 

first  appearance  under  this  name  was  on  July  1, 
1864,  but  it  took  the  place  of  The  Daily  Shipping 
and  Commercial  News.  It  is  still  published  and  is 
the  most  important  paper  in  China  and  the  Far  East. 
For  its  editors  see  North  China,  Herald. 

NORTH  CHINA  HERALD.  The  first  number 
of  this  weekly  Shanghai  paper  was  issued  August 
3,  1850,  the  proprietor  and  editor  being  Henry 
Shearman.  At  his  death  in  1856,  Charles  Spencer 
Compton  became  editor,  and  in  1861  Samuel 
Mossman,  followed  by  R.  Alexander  Jamieson 
(1863),  R.  S.  Gundry  (1866),  George  William 
Haden  (1873),  Frederick  H.  Balfour  (1881), 
J.  W.  Mclellan  (1388),  R.  W.  Little  (1889), 
H.  T.  Montague  Bell  (1906),  O.  M.  Green 
(1911).  Many  scientific  papers  appearing  in  its 
columns  were  reprinted  as  a  Miscellany  appended 
to  an  annual  Almanac,  till  1858. 


In  1859  it  became  the  official  organ  for  British 
Legation  notifications,  etc.  In  1867  it  altered  title, 
format  and  price,  and  appeared  as  The  North  China 
Herald  and  Market  Report,  No.  1.  With  the  first 
number  of  1870  the  Supreme  Court  and  Consular 
Gazette  was  incorporated,  and  the  title  henceforth 
was  The  North  China  Herald  and  Supreme  Court 
and  Consular  Gazette. 

Since  1864  it  has  been  the  weekly  edition  of 
The  North  China  Daily  News,  and  has  had  the 
same  editors. 

NORTH  CHINA  UNION  COLLEGE,  THE, 

at  T‘ung-chou  in  Chihli,  had  as.  its  foundation  a 
primary  school  for  boys  opened  in  1867  by  the 
A.R.C.F.M.,  which  later  became  an  Academy,  and 
in  1889  a  College.  In  1900,  the  buildingsi  were 
totally  destroyed  by  the  Boxers,  and  some  of  the 
students  were  killed. 

Work  was  re-opened  in  temporary  quarters  in 
Peking  in  the  autumn  of  1900,  and  T‘ung-chou 
College  rebuilt  in  1902.  The  L.M.S.  and  A.P.M. 
are  now  associated  in  the  work,  the  former  joining 
in  1904,  and  the  latter  in  1905.  The  A.B.C.F.M. 
provides  five  of  the  foreign  staff,  the  L.M.S.  one, 
and  the  A.P.M.  two.  The  larger  part  of  the 
students  are  from  Christian  families  and  those  in 
the  College  department  numbered  80  in  March,  1917. 

Arrangements  were  completed  in  1916,  whereby 
the  College  became  part  of  the  Peking  University. 

NORTH-WEST  K  LANGS  I  MISSION,  THE, 

works  at  Ruling,  and  two  other  stations  in  Kiangsi, 
with  fourteen  missionaries  in  1917. 

NORWEGIAN  ALLIANCE  MISSION.  See 

China  Inland  Mission. 

NGRY7EG1AN  LUTHERAN  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Kristiania. 

Entered  China,  1894. 

Works  in  South-west  Honan  and  North-west 
Hupei. 

This  Mission’s  chief  centre  is  at  its  oldest 
station,  Lao-ho-kow  in  North  Hupei,  in 

which  province  there  are  four  other  stations,  viz., 
Yun-yang  ^  (1898),  Run-chow  ^  jjfl  (1899), 
Shi-hwa  kai  Tj  ft:  $f  (1904),  and  Fang-hsien  $g 
(1912). 

In  Honan  province,  the  centres  are  Chen-ping 
£M  Nan-yang  f^,  and  Teng-chow  ^  jtyf,  all 
opened  in  1904,  and  Lu-shan  |1|  (1906). 

The  Mission  emphasizes  evangelistic  work,  but 
schools  have  been  begun  at  every  station,  and  at 
many  outstations. 

A  hospital  was  opened  at  Lao-ho  kow  in  1913, 
but  the  resident  physician,  Dr.  Froyland,  \yas 
murdered  by  “White  Wolf”  in  March,  1914,  since 
which  time  Medical  work  has  lapsed. 
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Statistics  for  the  year  ending  December  31  at, 
1916  : 

Foreign  force  .  62 

Chinese  staff  .  173 

Communicants  . 1,232 

Non- communicant  members  ...  189 

NORWEGIAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Headquarters  : — Stavanger,  Norway. 

Entered  China ,  1902. 

Works  in  Hunan. 

This  mission  occupies  six  centres  in  the  Chang¬ 
sha  and  Pao-clTing  prefectures,  besides  maintaining 
one  professor  at  the  Union  Lutheran  Seminary  at 
She-kow,  Hupei.  The  work  was  begun  at  Chang¬ 
sha  and  other  places  under  great  difficulties  owing 
to  the  virulent  anti-foreign  feeling  of  the  Hunanese, 
but  has  been  very  successful,  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  (z.  e. ,  baptized  members  and  catechumens), 
numbering  3,389  in  the  beginning  of  1916,  as  the 
result  of  fifteen  years’  work. 

Educational  work  is  vigorously  prosecuted,  in 
60  primary  schools,  one  middle  school,  (at  T‘ao-hua 
lun),  a  normal  school  for  women,  a  men’s  blind 
school,  and  girls’  orphanage;  in  addition  to  the 
She-kow  Theological  College  mentioned  above. 

Medical  work  is  carried  on  in  three  hospitals, 
and  four  dispensaries,  with  four  foreign  doctors, 
four  foreign  nurses,  and  fourteen  Chinese  nurses. 

It  is  usual  to  make  special  and  united  evange¬ 
listic  campaigns  at  Christmas.  In  December  1915, 
in  Changsha  district  15,000  listeners,  admitted  by 
ticket,  attended  the  services. 

Statistics  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1916. 

Foreign  missionaries  .  36 

Chinese  staff  .  214 

Communicants  . 1,958 

Non-communicant  members  571 

NORWEGIAN  MISSION  IN  CHINA,  See 

Ch  inci  Inland  Mission. 

NO  SU.  See  Aborigines. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES  ON  CHINA  AND 

Japan,  a  monthly  magazine  published  in  Hongkong 
by  N.  B,  D  ennys  from  January,  1867  to  December, 
lb69.  C.  L.  Davies  bought  the  magazine,  and  from 
February  “with  which  is  incorporated  Payers  on 
China ”  was  added  to  the  title.  It  appears  to  have 
died  that  year.  Mr.  Dennys  started  The  China 
lieticw,  or  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  Far  East,  in 
July,  1872.  See  Payers  on  China. 

NU-CHEN  TARTARS.  See  Chin. 

m  m 

NU-CHIH,  the  same  as  Nii-chen  ^  [It. 

The  Nii-chen  Tartars,  being  subject  to  the  Khitans 
(Liao  dynasty),  made  this  change  in  a.d.  1035, 
because  the  word  chen  formed  part  of  the  personal 
name  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  Hsing  Tsung.  See 
Chin. 


NU-KUO  {gj.  See  Woman-country. 

N  U  M  I S  M  AT  ICS.  The  earliest  Chinese  records 
tell  of  barter,  but  in  Europe  while  such  evidence 
as  the  word  yecunia  implies  barter  of  cattle,  etc., 
denoting  hunting  and  pastoral  stages  of  civilization, 
in  China  the  earliest  indications  point  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  stage.  Metallic  coinage  was  introduced 
very  early  and  gradually  supplanted  other  media 
of  exchange  such  as  cloth,  silk,  pearls,  jade, 
cowries,  etc. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  authorities  that  money 
dates  from  the  time  of  T‘ai  Hao  *  H  b.c.  2953. 
Others,  more  critical,  date  it  from  Shun’s  reign, 
b.c.  2255.  The  earliest  dates  which  are  generally 
agreed  on  are  the  Ch‘eng  wang  period,  b.c.  1115 — 
1079  for  the  inscribed  round  coins,  and  the  Feudal 
Period  of  b.c.  770 — 470  for  the  Knife  J]  tao  coins. 

All  coinage  has  been  in  copper  (bronze)  until 
the  modern  mints  began  to  coin  silver  in  1895.  In 
exceptional  times  iron  coins  have  been  made,  and 
white  metal  and  lead  are  said  to  have  been  used. 
Gold  has  never  been  cast  in  coins. 

The  shapes  of  early  Chinese  coins  are  very 
various.  Spade  money,  Pu  (cloth)  money,  Ch‘iian 
coins,  Knife  money  of  differing  shapes,  can  hardly 
be  explained  without  illustrations,  and  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  works  mentioned  below. 

All  the  dynastic  histories  from  the  Han  to  the 
Ming  dynasty  have  a  section  on  currency;  Ssu-ma 
ChTen,  Ma  Tuan  Lin  and  other  writers  also  deal 
with  the  subject.  But  the  first  purely  numismatic 
work  that  we  have  knowledge  of  is  the  Chhien  chili 
^  by  Liu  Shih.  We  only  know  of  him  by  his 
work  being  referred  to  in  the  Chlien  P‘u  ^  fa 
of  Ku  Yuan,  whose  book  again  is  only  known  by 
references.  Ku  Yuan  was  of  the  Liang  dynasty, 
a.d.  502 — 555.  Many  other  numismatic  works  were 
written  in  the  T'ang  and  Sung  dynasties,  but  have 
perished  except  for  fragmentary  references.  One 
work  only  has  survived, — the  Ch‘uan  Chih  ^  ^ 
by  Hung  Tsun  j|g,  published  in  a.d.  1149. 

The  next  important  work  was  the  Ch‘ien  T‘ung 
M  by  Hu  Wo-kcun  $  1^,  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 
In  the  Manchu  dynasty  there  were  many  writers  on 
numismatics,  the  most  important  being  Ch‘u 
Shang-ling  %]}  who  wrote  Chi  chin  so  chien  lu 

in  1827,  and  Li  Tso-hsien  ^  If ,  author  of  the 

Ku  Ch‘iian  Hui  published  in  1864.  The 

latter  work,  consisting,  with  a  supplement,  of 
twenty  thin  volumes  and  figuring  close  on  six 
thousand  coins,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  best 
book  on  the  subject. 

The  Journal  of  the  North  China  Branch  of  the 
Loyal  Asiatic  Society  contains  illustrated  papers 
on  CITing  dynasty  coins  by  Wylie  and  Busiiell, 
(vols.  i  and  xv).  Hopkins  and  Hilliek  have  also 
written  valuable  papers  on  the  subject.  De; 
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Lacouperie  described  the  British  Museum  Collection 
including  the  Gardiner  Collection  of  Chinese  Coins, 
— a  very  valuable  work ;  and  in  1895  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
James  Stewart  Lockhart  published  the  Glover 
Collection,  now  out  of  print.  The  latest  important 
book  on  the  subject  is  Sir  J.  H.  Stewart 
Lockhart’s  description  of  his  own  collection,  issued 
in  1915  by  the  N.  C.  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  The  N.C.B.R.A.S.  Journal  for  1917  has 
a  paper  on  the  Republican  coinage,  by  Ros. 

NURHACHU,  who  afterwards  reigned  as 
TTen  Ming  %  fa,  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
Manchu  power.  He  was  born  in  1559,  in  one  of 
the  small  independent  communities  which  resulted 
from  the  breaking  up  of  the  Chin  &  dynasty  (N li¬ 
chen).  At  24  years  of  age  he  came  into  prominence 
as  a  leader,  and  by  good  government  and  by  force 
he  so  brought  the  various  tribes  under  his  sway  that 
in  1586  he  was  able  to  declare  his  independence  of 
China  and  to  refuse  tribute.  By  his  orders  a 
written  language  was  prepared  for  his  people,  who 
till  then  had  none.  It  was  based  on  the  Mongol, 
after  some  improvements  had  been  added  thirty- 
three  years  later,  it  was  the  Manchu  language  as 
it  is  used  to-day.  In  1616,  the  term  Manchu,  of 
which  the  etymology  is  not  known,  was  adopted  as 
the  national  title,  and  a  few  years  later  he  inflicted 
a  disastrous  defeat  on  an  army  of  200,000  men  sent 
by  the  Ming  Emperor  against  him.  In  1625  he 


established  his  capital  at  Mukden,  then  called 
Shen  Yang  and  his  rule  stretched  to  the  sea 

on  the  East,  and  to  the  Amur  on  the  North,  Ning- 
yiian  being  almost  the  only  important  possession 
left  in  Chinese  hands  north  of  the  Great  Wall. 
In  attacking  this  place,  however,  he  suffered  a 
great  defeat  through  meeting  artillery  at  close 
range ;  his  chagrin  brought  on  a  serious  illness  and 
he  died  in  1626.  He  was  canonizeM  as  T‘ai  Tsu 

ft  jsH.  - 

NUTGALLS;  these  are  produced  by  an  insect 
on  Rhus  javanica ,  the  fu  yang  tree,  and  on  R. 

; potaninii ,  both  of  which  have  their  habitat  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  W.  Hupei,  Hunan,  Kuei- 
chou  and  Kuangsi. 

The  first  are  named  Wu  pei  tzu  fE  tt  and 
are  reduced  to  powder  to  produce  a  dye-stuff, 
besides  being  largely  used  in  tanning.  The  second 
has  galls,  Ch‘i-pu-tzu  -R  ^  T*>  used  in  Chinese 
medicine.  Chinese  nut-galls  furnish  the  finest  tan¬ 
ning  medicine  in  the  world.  In  commerce  nut-galls 
are  classified  into  plum-shaped  and  “other.”  Han¬ 
kow,  Chungking,  Ichang,  Yochow  and  Wuchow,  in 
the  order  named,  are  the  chief  ports.  The  export, 
which  was  20,000  piculs  in  1876  had  risen  to  43,000 
piculs  in  1898  and  66,000  (the  record)  in  1909.  In 
1916  it  was  pels.  47,068,  value  Hk.TIs.  1,032,502. 

See  Dye-stuffs. 

NUTHATCHES.  See  Sitta. 


OATH  OF  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PRIESTS. 

See  Papal  Bull. 

OATHS.  According  to  Parker  the  common 
mode  of  taking  an  oath  in  ancient  China  was  to 
throw  something  into  a  river,  either  calling  the 
river-god  to  witness,  or  intending  ‘If  I  break  my 
vow  may  I  pass  as  this  river.’  In  the  case  of 
solemn  treaties  part  of  the  sacrificial  animal  was 
buried,  that  the  Earth  might  be  witness.  Instances 
are  given  of  oaths  by  the  killing  of  a  chicken,  a 
pig,  etc. 

In  Hongkong  the  form  of  oath  for  Chinese  in 
Court  was  by  cutting  off  a  cock’s  head.  Afterwards 
the  breaking  of  an  earthenware  vessel  was  sub¬ 
stituted  ;  later  a  yellow  paper,  with  oath  and 
imprecation  written  on  it  or  the  witness’  signature, 
was  burned.  The  latest  form  is  a  simple  oral 
affirmation. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified;  Eitel  : 
Europe  in  China. 


OATS,  A  vena  sativa  L.,  are  not  much  grown, 
except  in  parts  of  Manchuria,  Mongolia  and 
N.  Shansi  and  Kansu,  in  the  highlands  of  Ssu- 
ch‘uan,  and  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  Yunnan,  near 
the  celebrated  pony-raising  district  of  K‘iitsingfu. 

OBSERVATORY  OF  PEKING.  The  Obser¬ 
vatory,  called  Jcuan  hsing  Pal  ‘star-gazing  platform,’ 
is  situated  by  the  wall  of  the  Tartar  city,  not  far 
from  its  south-east  corner ;  it  was  actually  at  the 
corner  of  Khubilai  Khan’s  city,  which  did  not 
extend  so  far  south  as  the  present  Tartar  city. 

It  dates  from  Khubilai  Khan’s  16th  year  of 
rule,  1280,  and  was  under  the  care  of  Mohammedans 
till  1622,  when  the  direction  was  given  to  P.  Adam 
Schall.  It  is  merely  a  platform  built  of  large 
bricks  and  rising  fifty  feet  high,  on  which  stand  the 
astronomical  instruments.  Two  very  large  instru¬ 
ments  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century  used  to 
stand  at  the  base  of  the  platform ;  one  is  now  left, 
the  other  being  in  Potsdam, 
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P.  Verbiest  made  six  instruments  in  1673,  but 
the  Germans  have  taken  three  of  these  also. 

The  instruments  with  their  location  are  as 
follows  : — 

I. — Cast  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the 
Cantonese  astronomer  Kuo  Shou-ching 

1.  Large  planetary  sphere,  yang  i;  at 

Potsdam. 

2.  Astrolabe,*^  chien  i;  in  the  Observatory 

court. 

3.  Gnomon,  0  kuei ;  in  the  Observatory 

court. 

II.  — Cast  by  Verbiest,  1673  : 

1.  Quadrant,  jH  ff|  hsiang  hsien  i,  on  the 

platform,  north-west. 

2.  Zodiacal  sphere,  ^  huang  tao,  on  the 

platform,  south-west. 

3.  Equatorial  sphere,  ^  :j|  ch‘ih  tao ,  on  the 

platform,  south-east. 

4.  Celestial  sphere,  X  if  t‘ien  Vi,  at  Potsdam. 

5.  Azimuth  horizon,  ti  p‘ing  i,  ,, 

6.  Sextant,  IE  chi  hsien  i,  ,, 

III. — Given  by  Louis  XIV  : 

Armillary  sphere,  H'il  p‘ing  ti  ching 

wei  i,  on  the  platform,  south. 

IV.  — Founded  later  by  the  Chinese  : 

1-  YL  H!  san  clVen,  made  in  the  ChTen  Lung 
reign ;  at  Potsdam. 

2.  Celestial  sphere,  ~Jp.  f§f  Vien  Vi,  to  replace 
that  by  Verbiest,  taken  by  the 
Germans ;  smaller  than  the  original ;  on 
the  platform,  west. 

Bulletin  Catholique  de  Pekin,  1914,  p.  211. 

OCARINA.  See  Musical  Instruments . 

O’CONOR,  NICHOLAS  RODERICK,  born  in 
Ireland  in  1843,  was  Secretary  of  the  British 
Legation  in  Peking  in  1883  and  charge  d’affaires 
in  1885-6  and  was  called  from  Bulgaria  to  be 
Minister  in  China,  April  1,  1892.  He  was  made 
K.C.B.  in  1895,  G.C.M.B.  in  1896  and  G.C.B. 
in  1897. 

On  the  conclusion  of  a  contract  for  a  loan  from 
Russia  to  China  in  1895  he  spoke  to  the  Tsung-li 
Yamen  in  such  indignant  language  that  the  Yamen 
expressed  a  wish'  for  his  recall ;  so  satisfied  was  the 
British  Government  with  his  services  that  he  was 
promoted  to  the  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  October 
24,  1895.  He  died  at  Constantinople,  March  19, 
1908. 

Cordier  :  Histoire  des  Relations  de  la  Chine, 
etc.,  vol.  iii,  p.  309. 

ODES,  BOOK  OF,  See  Shih  Ching. 

ODIN  BAY,  a  name  given  to  a  small  bay  in 
Ta-lien  wan,  during  the  occupation  by  British 
forces  in  1860.  It  was  named  after  one  of  the  war 
vessels. 


ODOR  1C,  was  born  at  Pordenone  near  Venice 
in  1286.  About  1300  he  entered  the  Franciscan 
Order,  and  was  sent  to  Asia  to  follow  up  the  success 
of  Monte-Corvino.  He  started  in  1318,  made  his 
way  through  Persia,  India,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java 
and  Borneo,  travelled  from  Canton  through  China, 
staying  three  years  in  Peking  where  Monte-Corvino 
was  then  Archbishop,  and  returned  to  Europe  via 
Tibet.  He  is  the  first  European  to  mention  Lhasa. 
H  is  homeward  route  is  not  known  but  he  arrived 
in  1330,  and  in  May  of  that  year  dictated  the 
account  of  his  travels,  which  was  written  in  Latin. 

It  is  said  he  returned  in  order  to  get  fifty  more 
missionaries,  but  he  died  at  Udine  in  1331.  In  1755 
he  was  officially  beatified.  His  tomb  is  at  Udine 
near  his  birthplace,  and  his  body  is  exposed  to  the 
view  of  the  faithful  once  in  every  four  years. 

Cordier  :  Les  Voyages  .  .  .  d’Odoric  de 

Pordenone,  Paris,  1891 ;  Yule  :  Cathay  and  the 
Way  Thither. 

OELOTS.  See  Eleuths. 

OFFICIALS.  Mayers  in  his  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  gave  the  titles  of  612  offices  under  the  Manchus. 
Many  of  these  have  been  abolished  or  the  title 
changed  since  the  Revolution.  Such  as  are  likely 
to  be  referred  to  will  be  found  in  their  proper  places 
in  this  book.  See  Government,  Republican. 

OILS.  See  Wood,  Beans,  Sesamum,  etc. 

OIL,  PERSIMMON  :  A  varnish  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  wild  form  of  Diospyros  haki, 
Yu-shih-tzu,  which  is  abundant  in  the  mountains  of 
central  and  western  China  up  to  4,000  feet  altitude, 
where  it  forms  a  large  tree  50  or  60  feet  tall.  The 
fruit  is  plucked  in  July  when  still  green.  By  means 
of  a  wooden  mallet  it  is  reduced  to  a  pulp,  which 
is  placed  with  cold  water  in  large  earthenware  jars 
fitted  with  covers,  and  allowed  to  decompose.  The 
contents  are  stirred  occasionally,  and  at  the  end  of 
30  days  the  residue  of  the  pulp  is  removed  and  the 
resultant  liquid,  a  nearly  colourless  varnish,  is 
poured  into  other  jars.  To  give  it  a  warm  tint, 
the  leaves  of  Ligustrum  lucidum,  privet,  or  La-shu 
mm  or  it  R  nii  chen,  are  steeped  in  the  jars  for 
ten  days  or  so,  according  to  the  depth  of  tint 
desired.  This  varnish  is  used  for  waterproofing 
purposes  generally,  its  principal  use  being  in  the 
manufacture  of  umbrellas. 

OILS,  ESSENTIAL.  The  principal  essential 
oils  are  camphor,  cassia,  and  aniseed  ( q.v .).  Besides 
these  the  following  are  exported  from  the  two 
Kuang  provinces,  (given  under  the  heading  Oils, 
Essential,  in  the  Customs  Export  List), — cardomom, 
cinnamon,  ginger,  gum,  benjamin,  peppermint,  rose, 
and  sandalwood. 

In  1916  the  exports  were  pels.  9,431,  value 
Hk.Tls.  878,840. 
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OLD  UNCLES  fiji  weng  chung,  the  name 
.given  to  a  dozen  gigantic  statues  of  iron  made  by 
Shih  Huang  Ti  from  the  iron  which  he  had  com¬ 
manded  the  people  to  bring  in  to  prevent  their 
making  weapons.  They  are  said  to  have  been  each 
240,000  lbs.  in  weight ;  they  were  placed  in  the 
court-yard  of  his  palace. 

Tschepe  :  Histoire  du  Royaume  de  Ch‘in,  p.  25. 

0L1PHANT,  LAURENCE,  was  born  in  1829 
at  Cape  Town,  where  his  father  had  just  been  sent 
from  London  as  Attorney-General.  Much  of  his 
early  life  was  spent  in  travel,  and  he  also  acted  as 
secretary  to  Lord  Elgin  in  Washington.  In  1857, 
he  became  private  secretary  to  Lord  Elgin  on  his 
visit  to  China,  was  present  at  the  bombardment  of 
Canton,  and  in  1859  published  a  Narrative  of  the 
Earl  of  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  J apan  in  the 
years  1857-8-9.  His  further  career,  exceedingly 
varied,  and  also  marked  by  strange  religious 
developments,  had  nothing  to  do  with  China,  and 
is  therefore  not  related  here. 

[Leslie  Stephen]  :  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography. 

OLOPEN  or  OLOPUN,  the  first  Nestorian 
missionary  to  China,  arrived  with  his  companions 
in  a.d.  635,  was  well  received  by  the  Tcang  emperor 
T‘ai  Tsung,  and  began  his  work  in  CITang-an 
(Hsi-an  fu). 

The  name  only  occurs  in  the  Chinese  part  of 
the  inscription  on  the  Nestorian  monument,  and 
it  has  given  rise  to  discussion.  Yule  first  suggested 
that  it  was  the  Chinese  form  of  the  Syriac  Rabban, 
the  title  by  which  the  Apostle  had  come  to  be 
generally  known.  Havret  accepted  this  opinion  as 
the  most  satisfactory  of  any.  Hirth  sugested  that 
the  O-lo  represented  ru,  (cf.  O-lo^ssu  for  Russia) 
and  that  the  missionary  bore  the  common  name 
Ruben. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither ;  Hirth  : 
Journal,  N  .C  .B.R.A.8.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  214. 

OLYPHANT  D.  W.  C.,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  early  American  firms  in  Canton,— Talbot, 
Olyphant  &  Co.,  noted  for  his  good  deeds.  It  was 
by  his  invitation  and  influence  that  American 
Missions  began  in  1829.  His  firm  provided  a 
Mission  house  in  Canton,  rent-free,  for  13  years. 
At  his  suggestion  the  church  in  New  York  to  which 
he  belonged  sent  a  complete  printing  plant ;  he 
invited  and  carried  out  Abeel,  and  the  firm  gave 
fifty-one  free  passages  to  missionaries  and  their 
families,  which  meant  far  more  then  than  it  would 
mean  now.  He  encouraged  the  beginning  of  the 
Chinese  Repository ,  built  an  office  for  it  in  Canton, 
and  promised  to  bear  all  loss  if  the  publication  was 
a  failure.  He  published  Medhurst’s  Hokeen 
Dictionary  at  a  cost  of  $2,000 ;  and  did  many  other 


generous  things.  He  died  at  Cairo  on  his  way  to 
the  U.S.A.,  June  10,  1851. 

Chinese  Repository,  vol.  xx,  p.  509 ; 
Williams  :  Life  and  Letters  of  S.  Wells  Williams. 

GMI  SHAN  ;  also  known  as  Omei  and  O,  etc., 
is  one  of  the  Four  Sacred  Hills  of  Buddhist  pilgrims 
in  China.  It  is  one  day’s  journey  west  of  Chia-ting 
(Kiating)  in  Ssuch'uan,  and  is  of  hard  limestone 
rock,  11,000  feet  above  sea  level,  rising  precipitously 
from  the  plain.  The  first  European  to  visit  it  was 
E.  C.  Baber  in  1377.  He  states  that  it  has  perhaps 
the  highest  precipice  in  the  world — about  6,000  feet 
high.  From  the  edge  pilgrims  sometimes  see  in  the 
abyss 'the  ‘glory  of  Buddha’ — a  brilliant  disc  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  rainbow,  a  natural  phenomenon  which 
is  very  impressive  to  the  simple  and  superstitious. 
The  patron  deity  of  the  mountain  is  P‘u  Hsien 
Pusa,  who  was  supposed  to  have  once  appeared  on 
the  mountain  seated  on  an  elephant.  A  colossal 
bronze  image,  perhaps  dating  from  the  7th  century, 
representing  P‘u  Hsien  on  his  elephant,  is  one  of 
the  sights  of  the  mountain.  Other  wonders  are  the 
gilded  and  lacquered  mummies  of  three  holy  men, 
and  a  tooth  of  Buddha,  twelve  inches  long  and 
eighteen  lbs.  in  weight.  The  ruins  of  a  bronze 
temple  erected  by  the  Emperor  Wan  Li  (1573-1620) 
and  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1819  can  also  be 
seen.  There  are  55  pagodas,  including  two  bronze 
ones  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  over  79  temples  and 
monasteries  containing  more  than  2,000  monks  are 
scattered  on  the  mountain.  Thousands  of  pilgrims 
flock  there  every  year,  some  from  Tibet  and  Nepal, 
and  some  even  from  the  China  coasts. 

See  P‘u  Hsien. 

Wilson  :  A  Naturalist  in  West  China ; 
Johnston  :  From  Peking  to  Mandalay ;  Little  : 
Mount  Omi  and  beyond;  Baber  :  Travels  and 
Researches  in  W.  China. 

0  MM  AN  I -PAD  M  EH  U IV! ,  a  Mongolian  and 
Tibetan  six-syllable  charm,  inscribed  on  amulets 
and,  in  Tibet,  on  pillars  and  walls  everywhere,  to 
ward  off  evil  influences,  and  continually  uttered  as 
well.  The  first  European  notice  of  it  seems  to  be 
in  William  of  Rubruck.  Rockhill  gives  the 
legendary  origin. 

Rockhill  :  The  Land  of  the  Lamas,  p.  326. 

ONE-EYED  REBEL  Ip*  IIH  >  an  epithet  for 
Li  Tzu-ch‘eng  {q.v.),  who  lost  his  left  eye  in  the 
siege  of  EJai-feng  fu. 

ONGUT,  an  important  tribe,  called  also  in 
Chinese  books  White  Tartars.  They  dwelt  north  of 
the  great  bend  of  the  Yellow  River,  commanding 
the  entry  into  China  through  N.W.  Shansi,  in  the 
district  called  by  Marco  Polo  Tenduc.  They  were 
a  Christian  tribe,  as  is  known  from  many  sources, 
Marco  Polo,  Montecorvino,  Odoric,  and  Chinese 
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and  Persian  writers.  In  Marco  Polo’s  time  the 
legend  of  Prester  John  pointed  no  longer  to  the 
Keraits  {l-v.)  but  to  the  Ongut,  whose  Prince 
George  is  spoken  of  as  descended  from  Prester 
John. 

Pelliot  :  Chretiens  d’Asie  centrale,  etc.,  T‘oung 
Pao,  1914. 

OPIUM  AND  THE  OPIUM  QUESTION  IN 

China. — For  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
much-vexed  opium  question  the  best  approach  is 
through  reading  the  arguments  of  the  defenders  of 
the  importation  of  opium  into  China.  The  ablest 
presentment  of  the  case  for  opium  is  that  made  in 
1882  by  W.  H.  Brereton,  a  Hongkong  solicitor, 
who  for  many  years  acted  as  legal  adviser  to  the 
opium  farmers  in  that  colony.  The  lectures, 
delivered  in  London,  were  the  result  of  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  “expose  the  mischievous  fallacies  dis¬ 
seminated  by  the  Anglo-Oriental  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade.”  The  lecturer 
states  that  he  was  denied  the  use  of  Exeter  Hall 
for  the  purpose  of  his  lectures,  and  “thinks  he  is 
justified  in  exposing  this  act  of  intolerance.” 

Mr.  Brereton  first  gives  his  personal  experience 
of  fifteen  years  in  Hongkong,  stating  that  opium 
smoking,  as  practised  by  the  Chinese,  is  perfectly 
innocuous.  He  then  notes  the  ideas  as  to  the  trade 
prevalent  in  England,  ideas  which  he  declares  to  be 
unfounded  on  fact  and  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
all  Europeans  and  Americans  in  China,  with  the. 
exception  of  the  missionaries.  It  is,  in  fact,  he 
says,  on  a  par  with  tea-drinking  and  smoking ; 
he  had  known  hundreds  of  Chinese  who  had  smoked 
from  their  earliest  days,  but  never  observed  any 
symptoms  of  decay  in  them.  He  sums  up  that  the 
charge  against  England’s  good  name  is  foul  and 
untenable. 

The  fallacies  which  he  mentions  are  ten  in 
number,  viz.  : — 1. — That  opium  smoking  in  China 
is  now  and  always  has  been  confined  to  a  small 
percentage  of  the  population,  but  which,  owing  to 
the  introduction  into  the  country  of  Indian  opium, 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  fact  being,  he  says,  that 
the  custom  is,  and  for  centuries  has  been  general 
among  the  male '  adults  throughout  China,  its  use 
being  limited  only  by  the  ability  to  procure  the  drug. 

In  order  to  clear  up  this  point  it  is  necessary  to 
give  an  historical  sketch  of  the  opium  trade  in  China. 

Edkins,  in  his  The  Poppy  in  China ,  states  that 
the  poppy  was  apparently  unknown  in  China  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  T‘ang  Dynasty  (a.d.  618)  ;  the  first 
mention  in  literature  is  in  the  Supplementary 
Herbalist  of  Chen  Tsang-chi,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighth  century,  and  in  the  Herbalist  s  Treasury , 
a.d.  973,  is  a  reference  to  the  medicinal  use  of  the 
poppy?  whilst  a  medical  writer,  Lin  Htjng,  probably 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  other  medical  writers 


a  little  later,  describe  the  preparation  of  opium  and 
its  uses  in  bowel  troubles.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  preparation  of  opium  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  China  through  Arab  channels  by  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Morse  states,  [The  Trade  and  Administration 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  p.  326),  that  the  Chinese  are 
the  only  people  who  smoke  opium,  and  that  opium 
smoking  came  in  through  tobacco  smoking,  Tobacco 
was  introduced  from  the  Philippines  to  Formosa, 
and  thence  to  the  mainland  at  Amoy.  The  first 
mention  of  an  opium-smoking  divan  is  from  the  pen 
of  Kaemffer,  who,  visiting  Java  in  1689,  smoked 
there  “opium  diluted  with  water  and  mixed  with 
tobacco,”  and,  as  the  Dutch  controlled  Formosan 
trade  from  1624  to  1662,  it  iseems  probable  that 
the  practice  of  smoking  mixed  tobacco  and  opium 
was  introduced  from  Java.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  when  opium  ceased  to  be  mixed  with  tobacco 
for  smoking  in  China. 

The  first  edict  against  opium  smoking  was  issued 
by  the  Emperor  Yung-cheng  in  1729,  at  which  time 
the  importation  of  foreign  opium  amounted  to  only 
200  chests  a  year,  introduced  by  the  Portuguese 
trading  from  Goa,  and  by  none  others  until  1773; 
English  private  merchants  then  engaged  in  the 
trade  up  to  1781,  when  the  East  India  Company 
took  it  into  its  own  hands.  The  trade  went  on 
without  restriction  on  the  importation  until  1780, 
when,  imports  having  increased  to  a  large  extent, 
a  new  and  upright  Viceroy  at  Canton  determined 
to  apply  the  restriction  to  the  importation  of  the 
drug,  and  in  1796,  the  amount  having  increased  to 
over  4,000  chests,  an  edict  was,  on  the  representation 
of  the  Viceroy,  issued  absolutely  prohibiting  all 
importation.  This  edict  was  renewed  in  1800,  and 
from  this  date  the  traffic  became  contraband’.  Smug¬ 
gling,  however,  became  organised  by  detailed 
arrangements  made  between  the  importers  and 
venal  officials  at  Canton  and  elsewhere  along  the 
coast. 

For  forty  years  there  was  no  pretence  at  enforc¬ 
ing  the  anti-opium  edicts  in  the  spirit,  says  Morse, 
and  the  restrictions  of  their  letter  had  only  the 
effect  of  covering  the  traffic  with  a  veil  of  decency. 
Irregular  dues  were  levied  by  the  officials,  and  it 
was  to  the  interest  of  all  officials  concerned,  below 
the  Emperor  and  an  occasional  honest  statesman, 
that  the  prohibition  should  be  enacted  and  that  the 
traffic  should  go  on.  Stocks  could,  however,  no 
longer  be  kept  at  Canton,  and  the  depots  were 
transferred  to  Macao  and  Whampoa  until  1820, 
when,  owing  to  restrictions,  they  were  moved  to 
Lintin  Island,  and  the  trade  there  left  undisturbed 
until  1838,  when  the  Emperor  determined  to  enforce 
the  edict  of  1800  and  appointed  Lin  Tze-su  as 
Imperial  Commissioner  to  carry  out  his  will.  Then 
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ensued  the  action  which  forced  the  foreign  merchants 
at  Canton  to  deliver  up  their  stocks  of  opium,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Commissioner,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  events  which  led  to  war  with  Great  Britain. 
This  war  has  been  called  the  “Opium  War,”  as  the 
destruction  of  the  opium  was  made  by  the  British 
Government  a  casus  belli,  “yet,  apart  from  the 
opium  traffic,  there  were  causes  leading  inevitably 
to  an  open  rupture  between  the  two  nations,”  (Pott  : 
A  Sketch  of  Chinese  History ,  1st  ed,,  p.  130). 

The  opium  trade  after  the  war  is  shrouded  in 
a  veil  of  secrecy,  and  from  1840  to  1360  pandemonium 
reigned  :  the  Chinese  Government  attempted  the 
impossible  in  applying  to  foreign  nations  alone  the 
restrictions  which  they  could  not  enforce  on  their 
own  subjects,  iso  removing  all  regulation  from  a 
trade  which  they  would  not  consent  to  legalize ;  a 
“perfect  carnival  of  smuggling,”  in  Morse’s  phrase, 
ensued.  This  was  put  an  end  to  in  the  British 
Treaty  of  1858,  Article  xxvi  of  which  provided  for 
a  revision  of  the  Customs  traffic,  in  which  opium 
was  included  at  a  duty  of  Tls.  30  per  picul. 
Legalization  was  first  suggested  by  the  American 
Minister,  W.  B.  Reed,  who  saw  the  abuses  to 
which  the  contraband  character  of  the  trade  gave 
rise.  By  the  Chefoo  Convention  of  1876  the  col¬ 
lection  of  likin  was  authorised,  and  after  this  became 
effective,  and  the  Kowloon  and  Lappa  Customs  were 
opened,  (1887)  smuggling  was  greatly  reduced. 

The  official  policy  of  the  British  Government 
in  relation  to  opium  is  summed  up  in  the  following 
document  : 

Viscount  Palmerston’’ s  Instructions  to  Sir  H. 
Pottinger  respecting  Opium ,  on  his  departure  for 
China,  31st  May  181/.1. 

“It  is  of  great  importance,  with  a  view  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  good  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  two  countries,  that  the  Chinese 
Government  should  place  the  opium  trade  upon 
some  regular  and  legalized  footing.  Experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  entirely  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Chinese  Government  to  prevent  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  opium  into  China ;  and  many  reasons 
render  it  impossible  that  the  British  Government 
can  give  the  Chinese  Government  any  effectual 
aid  towards  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 
But  while  the  opium  trade  is  forbidden  by  law 
it  must  inevitably  be  carried  on  by  fraud  and 
violence ;  and  hence  must  arise  frequent  conflicts 
and  collisions  between  the  Chinese  preventive 
service  and  the  parties  who  are  engaged  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  opium  trade.  These  parties  are 
generally  British  subjects;  and  it  is  impossible 
1 3  suppose  that  this  private  war  can  be  carried  on 
between  British  opium  smugglers  and  the  Chinese 
authorities,  without  events  happening  which  must 
tend  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  good  understanding 
between  the  Chinese  and  British  Governments. 


“H.M.  Government  makes  no  demand  in  this 
matter  :  for  they  have  no  right  to  do  so. 
The  Chinese  Government  is  fully  entitled  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  importation  of  opium,  if  it  pleases  :  and 
British  subjects  who  engage  in  a  contraband  trade 
must  take  the  consequences  of  doing  so.  But  it 
is  desirable  that  you  should  avail  yourself  of 
every  favourable  opportunity  to  strongly  impress 
upon  the  Chinese  Plenipotentiary,  and  through 
him  upon  the  Chinese  Government  how  much  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  to  alter  the  law  of  China  on  this 
matter,  and  to  legalize,  by  a  regular  duty,  a  trade 
which  they  cannot  prevent.” 

Fallacy  No.  2.~ That  opium  smoking  is  injurious 
to  the  system,  more  so  than  spirit  drinking.— Against 
this,  Brereton  says  that  the  former  is  not  only 
harmless  but  beneficial.  This  opinion  is  reinforced 
by  the  words  used  by  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson, 
quoted  by  Moule,  The  Opium  Question  p.  43, 
“the  use  of  opium  is  not  a  curse  but  a  comfort  to 
the  hard-working  Chinese ;  to  many  scores  of 
thousands  it  has  been  productive  of  healthful 
sustentation  and  enjoyment.”  Pottinger,  in  Opium 
Papers  1842-66,  pp.  7,  8,  stated  that  the  alleged 
demoralizing  and  debasing  efforts  of  opium  have 
been  vastly  exaggerated.  Consul  Gardner,  ( Chefoo 
Trade  Beport  1878),  said  that  “thousands  of  hard¬ 
working  people  are  indebted  to  opium  smoking  for 
the  continuance  of  lives  agreeable  to  themselves  and 
useful  to  society.”  Consul  Scott  at  Kiungchow 
said,  also  in  1879  :  “no  one  can  maintain  that  a  mild 
indulgence  results  in  physical  or  mental  debility. 
A  pipe  of  opium  is  to  the  Chinese  workman  what  a 
glass  of  beer  is  to  the  English  labourer,  a  climatic 
necessity.”  Further  quotations  to  the  same  effect 
are  made  (these  are  in  an  essay  on  the  Indo-Chinese 
Opium  Trade,  by  J.  S.  Hill),  from  another  consul, 
two  doctors  in  China  (non-missionary),  two  in 
India,  two  travellers  in  China  (Fortune  and  Baber), 
and  finally  from  Sir  George  Birdwood,  M.D.  a 
prominent  medical  official  in  India,  who,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Times  of  December  6,  1881,  argued  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  •  downright  innocency  of  opium 
smoking,  “  .  .  .  and  that  we  are  as  free  to 

introduce  opium  into  China,  and  to  raise  a  revenue 
from  it  in  India,  as  to  export  our  manufactures 
into  France”  :  he  also  affirmed  that  the  smoking  of 
opium  cannot  be  otherwise*  than  harmless,  as  the 
active  principles  of  opium  are  non-volatisable,  i.e. 
non-smokeable.  This  latter  part  of  his  contention 
he  was  later  compelled  to  retract,  and  his  opinion 
was  therefore  deprived  of  one  of  its  chief  claims  to 
respect  and  attention. 

The  above  testimony,  brought  forward  by  J.  S. 
Hill  in  an  inquiry  into  the  question  which  is 
marked  by  studied  moderation,  was  said  by  him  to 
be  almost  the  whole  testimony  that  can  be  brought 
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to  substantiate  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson’s  state¬ 
ment.  Although  seldom  given  without  qualifications 
which  often  weaken  its  force,  and  not  always  by 
wholly  unbiassed  deponents,  it  presents  a  fairly 
strong  ; prima  facie  case  for  argument  which  cannot 
be  ignored.  Taken  moreover  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  China  .showed  but  few  signs  of  decrepitude, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  forward  cogent  argu¬ 
ments  against  it. 

The  most  significant  fact  on  the  other  side  is  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  Chinese  witnesses  from  the 
case  of  the  opium  apologists  :  the  opinion  of  those 
who  consume  the  drug  is  surely  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance.  This  argument  can  be  strengthened  by 
producing  an  almost  unanimous  body  of  Chinese 
evidence  against  opium.  As  regards  the  opinion  of 
foreigners,  these  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
official  and  other.  The  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  early  in  the  history  of  the  traffic  wrote 
to  the  Governor  in  Council  in  Bengal  as  follows— 
Report  1831,  on  the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Co., 
App.  p.  11 — “We  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  our  sanction  is  given  to  these  measures  (for 
supplying  a  quantity  of  opium  for  the  internal 
consumption  of  the  country)  not  with  a  view  to  the 
revenue  which  they  may  yield,  but  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  tend  to  restrain  the  use  of  this 
pernicious  drug  ...  to  prevent  its  introduction 
into  districts  where  it  is  not  used,  and  to  limit  its 
consumption  in  other  places  as  nearly  aisi  possible 
to  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary.  Were  it 
possible  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  drug  altogether 
we  would  gladly  do  so  in  compassion  to  mankind.” 

Further  quotations  are  made  from  eminent  men, 
c.g.  a  Chairman  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company 
speaks  of  opium  as  “a  grievous  evil”  ( Pari ,  Papers , 
1856,  p.  82) ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Brtjce,  Indian  Government 
Superintendent  of  the  tea  plantations  in  Assam,  is 
equally  emphatic.  Turning  to  China,  we  find  Sir 
Thomas  Wade,  British  Minister,  saying,  in  his 
important  memorandum  relative  to  the  revision  of 
the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  : — “I  cannot  endorse  the 
opinion  of  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  that  the  use 
of  opium  is  not  a  curse,  but  a  comfort  and  a  benefit 
to  the  hard-working  Chinese.”  Sir  R.  Alcock  stated 
before  the  East  India  Finance  Committee  in  1871  : 
“Looking  to  the  universality  of  the  belief  among 
the  Chinese  that  whenever  a  man  takes  to  smoking 
opium  it  will  probably  be  the  impoverishment  and 
ruin  of  his  family  .  .  .  those  who  are  addicted 

to  it  always  consider  themselves  moral  criminals.” 
Another  leading  official  quoted  in  the  same  isense  is 
Sir  J.  P.  Hennessy,  Governor  of  Hongkong,  and 
the  opinion  of  medical  men  is  then  given,  and 
includes  those  of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Sir  J.  Ritson,  and 
24  leading  doctors  in  England.  The  testimony  of 
medical  men  residing  in  China  is  almost  unanimous 
against  opium,  and,  though  a  few  doctors  have  been 


quoted  in  its  favour,  the  weight  of  authority  and  a 
numerical  majority  are  convincing. 

Fallacy  No.  3. — That  the  supply  of  opium 
regulates  the  demand,  and  not  the  demand  the 
supply. — This  argument,  brought  forward  by  the 
Anti-Opium  Society,  is  disproved  by  Mr.  Brereton, 
particularly  by  his  pointing  out  that  Indian  opium 
was  of  much  better  quality  than  the  native  drug. 
Later  on,  when  the  quality  of  the  Indian  article 
deteriorated,  the  demand  fell  off. 

Fallacy  No.  f. — That  opium  smoking  and  opium 
eating  are  equally  hurtful. — This  point  appears  to 
be  of  little  importance,  in  view  of  what  follows. 

Fallacy  No.  5.— That  nearly  all  who  smoke 
opium  are  either  inordinate  smokers  or  are  neces¬ 
sarily  in  the  way  of  becoming  so,  and  that  once  the 
custom  has  been  commenced  it  cannot  be  dropped ; 
but  the  victim  is  compelled  to  go  on  smoking  the 
drug  to  his  ultimate  destruction. — The  lecturer  says 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  this 
is  not  the  case  :  he  has  known  hundreds  of  moderate 
smokers.  But,  as  the  habit  is  beneficial,  few  desire 
to  discontinue  it.  Against  this  may  be  quoted  a 
letter  from  a  Chinese  resident  in  London  {Times, 

6  July,  1875),  “show  me  one  instance  where  a  man 
had  been  adhering  to  a  fixed  allowance  of  opium 
with  which  he  had  commenced  years  ago,  and  I 
will  show  you  a  hundred  cases  where  men  were 
ruined  within  ten  years.” 

Dr.  Shearer,  of  Liverpool,  in  a  pamphlet  on 
Opium  (awarded  a  prize  in  1881  by  a  commission 
of  eminent  physicians)  states  that  the  vice  is  far 
more  ensnaring  and  seductive  than  dram-drinking, 
that  cumulative  doses  are  required  to  produce  the 
original  effects,  and  that  even  the  moderate  con¬ 
tinuous  use  of  the  drug  induces  the  most  serious 
derangement  of  the  nervous  system.  The  chief 
objection  to  its  use  put  forward  by  the  Chinese  is 
that  it  injures  the  intellect  and  impairs  the  moral 
character.  The  desire  for  the  drug  among  the 
poorer  classes  leads  them  to  stint  themselves  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  the  consequence  being 
rapid  deterioration  of  health.  The  effects  on  the 
wealthy  are  less  noticeable,  but  no  less  sure  in  the 
end,  for  there  are  few  who  ever  discontinue  the 
habit.  Medical  opinion  generally  at  the  present 
dav  mav  be  said  to  confirm  this  view. 

Fallacy  No.  6.— That  the  Chinese  Government 
is,  or  ever  was,  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  its  use,  oi 
even  to  check  its  use  among  the  people  of  China.— 
The  sole  object  of  the  Government,  says  Mr. 
Brereton,  was  to  protect  the  native  drug,  to 
prevent  bullion  leaving  the  country  and  generally 
to  exclude  foreign  goods.  If  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  really  wanted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  opium 
they  would  begin  by  doing  so  themselves  :  they 
could  do  this  without  difficulty.  But  they  will  not 
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because  they  derive  a  large  revenue  from  the  drug, 
because  smoking  is  an  ancient  and  harmless,  and 
beneficial  custom. 

rIhat  smoking  is  not  an  ancient  custom  has  been 
shown  in  the  historical  sketch.  The  opinion  of  the 
Chinese  Government  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
•  following  document,  viz  : — 

Extract  from  Memorial  of  Choo-Tsun,  Member 
of  the  Council  and  of  the  Board  of  Bites ,  against 
the  admission  of  Opium.  October  1836. 

“To  sum  up  the  matter,  the  wide-spreading 
and  baneful  influence  of  opium,  when  regarded 
simply  as  injurious  to  property,  is  of  inferior 
importance ;  but  when  regarded  as  hurtful  to  the 
people,  it  demands  most  anxious  consideration ; 
for  in  the.  people  lies  the  very  foundation  of 
the  empire.  Property,  it  is  true,  is  that  on  which 
the  subsistence  of  the  people  depends^.  Yet  a 
deficiency  of  it  may  be  supplied,  and  an  im¬ 
poverished  people  improved,  whereas  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  any  artificial  means  to  save  a  peopie 
enervated  by  luxury.”  [He  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  opium  had  been  introduced  into  Java  by  the 
Dutch  in  order  to  enfeeble  the  natives,  and  so 
subdue  them  the  more  readily.]  “Now  the  English 
are  of  the  same  race.  In  introducing  opium  into 
this  country,  their  purpose  has  been  to  weaken 
and  enfeeble  the  Central  Empire.  If  not  early 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  our  danger,  we  shall  find 
ourselves,  ere  long,  on  the  last  step  to  ruin.  ...” 

The  memorialist  then  goes  on  to  state  that 
ruin  is  being  caused  in  the  army  by  the  use  of 
opium. 

“While  the  stream  of  importation  of  opium 
is  not  turned  aside,  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to 
any  certainty  that  none  in  the  camp  do  ever 
secretly  inhale  the  drug.  And  if  the  camp  be 
once  contaminated  by  if,  the  baneful  influence 
will  work  its  way,  and  the  habit  will  be  contracted 
beyond  the  power  of  reform.  When  the  periodical 
times  of  desire  for  it  come  round,  how  can  the 
victims — their  legs  tottering,  their  hands  trem¬ 
bling,  their  eyes  flowing  with  child-like  tears— be 
able  in  any  way  to  attend  to  their  proper  exer¬ 
cises  ?  Or  how  can  such  men  form  strong  and 
powerful  legions?” 

[An  instance  is  then  given  of  the  failure  due 
to  opium  of  a  campaign  in  1832  against  the  Yaou 
rebels].  He  then  proceeds  to  descant  on  the  low 
ebb  to  which  morals  have  fallen,  and  recommends, 
besides  the  prohibition  of  importation,  the  strict 
enforcement  of  prohibition  of  its  use,  so  that  re¬ 
formation  may  ensue. 

Another  memorialist,  Heu-Kew  (October  1836) 
dwells  chiefly  on  the  danger  arising  from  the  in¬ 
creasing  exports  of  silver,  but  argues  also  on  moral 
grounds,  saying  that  opium  is  highly  injurious  to 


men,  and  to  permit  it  to  pervade  the  empire  is 
incompatible  with  Celestial  dignity.  ( Blue  Booh 
1840,  p.  175).  Hwang  Tseo-tsze,  president  of 
the  Sacrificial  Court,  memorializing  the  Throne  in 
1838,  (vide  Chinese  Repository ),  referred  to  the 
Emperor  Kea-king  having  foreseen  the  injury  that 
opium  would  produce  in  China,  and  having  passed  a 
prohibitory  law.  “But  at  the  time  his  ministers  did 
not  imagine  that  its  poisonous  effects  would  ever 
pervade  the  empire  to  their  present  extent.  Had 
they  sooner  been  awake  to  this,  they  would  have 
awarded  the  severest  penalties,  in  order  to  have 
nipped  the  evil  in  the  bud  .  .  .  the  use  of  the 

drug  has  now  extended  from  the  idle  rich  upwards 
to  officials  and  downwards  to  the  laborer  and  the 
tradesman,  to  the  traveller,  and  even  to  women, 
monks,  nuns,  and  priests.  In  every  place  its 
inhalers  are  to  be  found.”  He  also  refers  to  the 
drain  of  silver  from  the  country,  and  the  weakening 
of  its  resources.  He  therefore  pleads  -for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  trade  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  opium  under  the  severest  penalties,  and  asks 
for  the  promulgation  of  prescriptions  for  the  cure 
of  the  habit,  so  that  the  people’s  lives  may  be  saved 
from  danger.  A  generation  later  Li  Hung-chang, 
Grand  Secretary,  stated  {vide  the  Times  of  July 
29th,  1881)  :  “The  single  aim  of  my  government  in 
taxing  opium  will  be  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
to  repress  the  traffic  .  .  .  never  the  desire  to 

gain  revenue  from  such  a  source.  .  .  .  If  it  be 

thought  that  China  countenances  the  import  from 
the  revenue  it  brings,  it  should  be  known  that  my 
government  will  gladly  cut  off  all  such  revenue  to 
stop  the  import  of  opium.” 

This  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  constant 
attitude  of  the  Central  Government,  as  well  as  of 
all  the  best  opinion  of  China.  The  trade  was  abetted 
by  a  host  of  venal  officials  in  the  provinces,  but 
the  volume  of  anti-opium  opinion  gathered  strength 
as  years  went  by,  and  culminated  in  the  movement 
of  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century,  when  the 
evil  had  reached  a  serious  pitch. 

Fallacy  No.  7. — That  the  British  merchants  in 
China  are  making  large  fortunes  by  opium. — The 
fact  being  that  the  trade  is  profitable  to  a  very 
Jew  merchants  only,  whilst  the  British  merchants 
as  a  body  have  no  interest  in  the  trade  whatever. 

This  latter  statement  appears  to  have  been  true 
at  the  time,  and  ever  since.  The  fact  that  the 
Government  of  India  was  deriving  a  large  revenue 
from  opium  is  not,  however,  mentioned,  and  was 
of  vital  importance  in  the  argument. 

Fallacy  No.  8. — The  discontinuance  of  the 
supply  of  opium  from  British  India  would  stop  or 
effectually  check  the  practice  of  opium  smoking 
in  China.— Here  again  Mr.  Brereton  was  right  at 
the  time,  but  as  soon  as  China  began  to  take  steps 
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to  put  down  opium-production,  this  point  naturally 
assumed  great  importance.  (See  below — Historical). 

F allacy  No.  9. — That  the  opposition  of  Chinese 
officials  to  the  introduction  of  opium  into  China 
arose  from  moral  causes. — This  has  been  dealt  with 
under  Fallacy  No.  6. 

F allacy  No.  10. — That  the  introduction  of  Indian 
opium  into  China  has  arrested  and  is  impeding  the 
progress  of  Christianity  in  that  country,  and  that 
if  the  trade  were  discontinued,  the  Chinese,  or 
large  numbers  of  them,  would  embrace  the  Gospel. — - 
No  greater  delusion  than  this  could  be  indulged 
in,  says  the  lecturer.  We  send  no  opium  to  Japan, 
yet  we  make  as  few  converts  there  as  in  China.  If 
we  could  and  did  stop  opium  importation,  the 
Chinese  would  find  some  other  excuse  for  rejecting 
Christianity,  and  could  point  to  the  drunkenness 
prevailing  so  largely  in  the  West  and  to  the  records 
of  the  Divorce  Court  as  arguments  against  accepting 
our  religion. 

J.  S.  Hill,  however,  quotes  several  prominent 
missionaries  as  stating  that  they  had  often  been 
met  with  this  objection  to  their  faith,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  objection,  when  sincere,  had 
great  force.  Christianity  in  China  has  spread  in 
recent  years  to  a  greatly  increasing  extent,  but  the 
causes  are  manifold. 

•  •  • 

Later  History  of  Opium. — The  opium  import 
reached  its  zenith  in  1879,  when  82,927  piculs  were 
imported  (besides  20,000  estimated  to  have  been 
smuggled  in).  Nine  years  later  the  figures  were 
practically  the  same,  but  from  then  (1888)  onwards 
the  trade  began  to  decline,  and  ten  years  later  less 
than  50,000  piculs  were  imported.  This  was  due 
to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  in  China,  in  Manchuria  and  the  northern 
provinces  generally,  especially  Ssuchluan,  where  the 
vast  majority  of  the  adult  population  used  the  drug. 
Contributory  to  this  result  were  the  facts  that 
Indian  opium  had  risen  in  price  and  deteriorated 
in  quality ;  by  blending  it  with  the  native  drug  the 
taste  for  the  latter  had  become  acquired,  and  for 
the  former  correspondingly  lost.  Cultivation  had 
been  confined  to  W.  and  N.W.  China  until  the 
1860’s  and  it  was  in  the  later  years  of  that  decade 
that  it  began  to  spread  through  Honan  into  Chihli 
and  the  wild  districts  of  Manchuria,  and,  further 
south,  in  Hunan,  Chekiang,  and  also  in  Shantung 
and  especially  in  Hsuchowfu,  Kiangsu,  which  had 
a  large  production.  In  1881  the  British  Consul  at 
I chang  estimated  the  production  of  Western  China 
alone  at  over  100,000  piculs ;  the  total  production 
ten  years  later  must  have  been  well  over  200,000 
piculs,  and  in  1906  Morse  estimated  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  native  opium  at  376,000  piculs,  and  it 
was  also  estimated  that  between  10%  and  20%  of 


the  male  population,  or  2^%  to  5%  of  the  total 
population  of  China  smoked  opium. 

This  alarming  growth  of  the  vice  caused  a 
strong  anti-opium  movement  to  spring  up  in  China, 
concomitantly  with  the  spread  of  liberal  ideas  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  growth  of  education  and  the  shock 
administered  by  the  China- Japan  War  and  the 
suppression  of  the  Boxer  movement.  In  1906  the 
movement  had  gathered  such  strength  that  the 
Court  was  influenced  to  issue  an  edict  ordering  the 
abolition  of  opium  smoking  within  ten  years.  This 
was  in  September,  and  in  the  May  previous  a  con¬ 
demnatory  resolution  had  been  passed  in  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  opponents 
of  opium  (who  had  never  ceased,  in  ispite  of  Mr. 
Brereton,  to  oppose  the  traffic),  finally  won  the 
day,  and  secured  the  passing  of  an  agreement  with 
China,  by  which  the  export  from  India  was  reduced 
by  one-tenth  annually  for  ten  years,  provided  the 
production  of  opium  in  China  were  reduced  pari 
passu ;  the  first  three  years  were  however  to  be 
an  experimental  period,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
situation  was  to  be  reviewed,  and  further  action  con¬ 
sidered.  Further  edicts  were  issued  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  the  sincerity  of  whose  action  was  re¬ 
cognised  by  the  International  Opium  Commission, 
which  met  at  Shanghai  in  1909,  and  resolved  to  give 
assistance  to  China  in  its  attempt  to  put  a  stop 
to  opium  growing  and  trade. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  years’  experimental 
period,  referred  to  above,  i.e.  at  the  beginning  of 
1911,  fresh  negotiations  were  opened  between  the 
two  Governments  of  China  and  Great  Britain,  and 
on  May  8th  arrangements  were  made  to  continue 
the  agreement  for  the  unexpired  period  of  seven 
years,  H.M.’s  Government  agreeing  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  opium  into  such  provinces  as  had 
suppressed  cultivation  and  import  of  the  native 
drug,  and  to  discontinue  the  export  from  India 
before  the  seven  years  had  elapsed,  provided  China 
could  produce  proof  that  production  had  ceased, 
The  consolidated  import  duty  was'  increased  from 
Tls.  110  to  Tls.  350  per  picul,  and  a  uniform  tax 
levied  on  native  opium.  A  second  international 
conference,  at  which  China  was  represented,  was 
held  at  the  Hague  in  1911. 

Unfortunately  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
in  China,  owing  to  the  disorganisation  in  distant 
provinces,  led  to  a  revival  of  cultivation,  but  the 
Government  set  itself  to  suppress  the  vice,  and,  in 
spite  of  many  difficulties  and  some  opposition  from 
the  growers,  has  made  increasing  progress  year  by 
year.  Sir  A.  Hosie,  whose  investigations  on  behalf 
of  the  British  Government  took  him  through  most 
of  the  opium-growing  districts  (as  described  in  his 
On  the  Trail  of  the  Opium  Poppy),  has  said  “No 
question  has  ever  stirred  the  Chinese  Empire  so 
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profoundly  as  that  of  opium  suppression.  It  affects 
all  classes,  and  public  opinion,  backed  by  a  young 
but  growing  patriotism,  is  gradually  but  surely 
branding  opium-smoking  as  an  evil  that  must  be 
eradicated.”  At  the  end  of  March  1917,  the  import¬ 
ation  of  Indian  opium  ceased  under  the  terms  of  the 
Agreement  of  1907,  and  the  extinction  of  cultivation, 
now  carried  on  only  in  secret  in  remote  districts, 
appears  to  be  only  a  question  of  the  re-establishment 
of  a  strong  government,  for  the  whole  mass  of 
enlightened  opinion  in  China  is  against  it.  In  this 
connection  the  work  of  the  National  Anti-Opium 
Society,  with  the  aid  of  the  International  Deform 
Bureau,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  first  branch  was 
formed  in  Tientsin,  and  the  movement  spread  all 
over  China.  A  great  feature  of  the  campaign  has 
been  the  public  burning  of  opium  and  opium-pipes, 
etc.,  and  a  stigma  is  now  universally  attached  to 
the  habit  which  can  only  be  carried  on  in  secret. 

The  whole  movement  is  universally  admitted 
to  reflect  great  credit  on  China. 

[N.S.] 

Brereton,  W.  H.  :  The  Truth  about  Opium, 
1882 ;  British  Parliamentary  Papers,  passim;  Hill, 
J.  Spencer  :  The  Indo-Chinese  Opium  Trade,  1884 ; 
Hosie,  Sir  A.  :  On  the  Trail  of  the  Opium  Poppy, 
1914;  Morse,  H.  B.  :  The  Trade  and  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  passim;  Motjle,  A.  E.  : 
The  Opium  Question,  1877;  Shearer,  G.,  m.d., 
Opium  Smoking  and  Opium  Eating,  1881 ;  Stirling, 
W.  G.  :  Opium  Smoking  among  the  Chinese,  1913 ; 
Shltzberger,  H.  H.  :  All  about  Opium,  1884. 

Reports  of  the  Maritime  Customs — Special 
Series;  No.  4,  (1881)  Opium;  No.  9,  (1887)  Native 
Opium;  No.  10,  (1888)  Opium,  Crude  and  Prepared; 
No.  13,  (1889)  Opium,  Historical  Note  or  The 
Poppy  in  China  (J.  Edkins)  ;  No.  14,  (1889)  Opium 
Trade. 

OPS  UM  WAR,  a  question-begging  epithet  which 
has  unfortunately  passed  into  current  use.  The 
seizure  of  the  opium  by  the  Commissioner  Lin  was 
the  occasion  of  the  war,  but  the  causes  were  the 
insults,  indignities,  oppressions  and  injustices  of 
all  the  years  during  which  the  British  and  others 
had  sought  legitimate  trade  with  China. 

ORANGES,  Citrus  spp.  China  is  probably  the 
original  home  of  the  sweet  orange  and  also  of  man¬ 
darin  oranges,  tangerines  and  kumquats. 

There  are  said  to  be  over  eighty  different  kinds 
of  edible  oranges  grown  on  the  south-eastern  coasts 
and  islands  of  China. 

Of  the  sweet  orange,  ( C .  aurantium  sinensis), 
there  are  several  varieties,  chiefly  from  South  China. 

The  mandarin  oranges.  (C.  nobilis )  are  large, 
have  a  loose  skin  of  a  dark  orange-red  colour,  and 
are  flattened  in  shape.  One  variety  is  seedless  and 
very  sweet.  Other  excellent  varieties  are  found  in 


SsuclTuan.  The  trees  are  not  so  prolific  as  the 
tangerines,  and  the  leaves  and  wood  are  much 
stronger  in  growth  and  of  a  darker  colour. 

To  the  same  group  belong  the  so-called  bitter 
or  tonic  oranges  from  Wen  chow. 

The  tangerines  are  also  C.  nobilis  but  include 
the  small  loose-skinned  oranges,  mostly  of  a  light 
orange  colour  and  well  seeded.  The  leaves  of  the 
trees  are  small  and  of  a  light  green  colour.  There 
are  several  varieties.  The  trees  are  able  to  bear 
quite  severe  cold. 

The  kumquat  (C.  japonica )  is  a  small  fruit, 
generally  preserved  in  sugar  or  syrup.  There  are 
a  few  varieties,  the  elongated  kind  being  the 
favourite ;  it  is  even  sent  as  far  as  the  Peking 
markets. 

Of  pomelos  and  shaddocks  (C.  decumana)  there 
are  several  varieties.  The  Amoy  pomelo  is  particu¬ 
larly  good ;  it  is  flattened,  has  a  loose  skin,  its 
segments  separate  easily,  and,  when  fresh,  it  is  very 
sweet  and  juicy. 

The  lemon  is  not  grown  in  China  as  a  fruit  tree 
but  only  as  a  dwarf  pot-plant,  bearing  as  many 
fruits  as  can  be  got  on  it.  The  fingered  lemon  or 
Buddha’s  Hand  (C.  medica  digitata )  ^  fo  shou 

is  a  queer  fruit  much  grown  as  an  ornamental  pot- 
plant.  The  fruits  are  used  as  presents  and  kept 
for  their  scent,  and  are  supposed  to  bring  good  luck. 

There  are  various  other  quaint  citrus  plants, 
grown  in  pots  and  valued  for  their  strangeness. 

Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations ,  etc. 

ORDERS,  etc.  See  Decorations. 

OR  DOS  fnf  (§§  ho  t‘ao,  the  part  of  Mongolia 
enclosed  in  the  great  bend  of  the  Yellow  River, 
north  of  Shensi.  It  is  5,000  feet  high  in  the  south, 
sloping  to  3,200  feet  in  the  north,  and  is  almost 
everywhere  a  sandy  desert. 

ORIENTAL  COLLEGE.  See  Ssu  I  Kuan. 

ORIENTAL  SOCIETY  OF  PEKING,  THE, 

was  founded  in  1885  and  issued  four  numbers  of 
valuable  papers. 

ORIGINAL  EXPORT,  an  expression  often 
found  in  this  book  in  connection  with  local  manu¬ 
factures,  etc.,  means  the  export  from  place  of  origin, 
the  surplus  production  of  a  place,  sent  away  there¬ 
from,  whether  to  other  parts  of  China  or  to  foreign 
countries. 

ORIOLES.  There  is  one  species  of  the  genus 
Oriolus  (Sub-family,  Linumce )  Oriolus  indicus,  which 
is  found  all  ov'er  China  in  the  summer,  except  in 
the  mountainous  districts.  It  ventures  even  into 
Peking.  In  the  beginning  of  September  it  goes 
south,  to  Cochin  China  and  to  India. 

Psaropholus  ardens  has  only  been  seen  in  the 
valleys  of  Formosa.  P.  nigellicauda  of  Hainan 
does  not  differ  from  P.  ardens  except  in  having 
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shorter  wings  and  a  tail  which  is  longer  and  all 
black  instead  of  being  red  underneath. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oisecmx  de  la  Chine. 

ORNITHOLOGY,  China,  including  Manchu¬ 
ria  in  the  North,  Mongolia  in  the  North  and 
North-West,  Chinese  Turkestan  in  the  Far  West 
and  Tibet  in  the  West,  together  with  the  tropical 
Island  of  Hainan  in  the  South  and  the  (now 
Japanese)  Island  of  Formosa,  forms  an  immense 
territory,  comprised  within  the  18th  and  53rd 
parallel,  north  of  the  Equator,  and  extending  from 
Central  Asia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Chinese  Turkestan, 
Northern  Tibet  and  all  China  proper  down  to  the 
34th  parallel,  North,  lie  within  the  great  zoological 
Palaearctic  section  of  the  globe.  South  of  the  34th 
parallel  China  is  included  in  the  Oriental  Legion, 
the  birds  of  the  mountain  areas  from  an  altitude  of 
about  3,500  feet  upwards,  being  of  Western 
Himalayan  type,  while  the  lowland  birds  are  either 
of  purely  Chinese  species,  closely  allied  to  those 
of  the  adjoining  southern  countries — Tonkin, 
Burma,  etc., — or  are  identical  with  species  inhabit¬ 
ing  those  countries.  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  in  his 
paper  On  the  Distribution  of  the  Asiatic  Birds 
(P.Z.S.,  1873,  p.  645),  after  pointing  out  the 
Himalayan  character  of  the  mountain  birds  of 
South  China,  from  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet 
upwards,  very  appropriately  named  that  part  of 
the  Oriental  Region,  which  includes  South-East 
Asia  from  Burma  to  the  Yangtze,  the  Himalo- 
Chinese  subregion  of  his  Indo-Malay  Region  (the 
Oriental  Region  of  Wallace).  The  Northern  bound¬ 
ary  of  this  subregion  was,  however,  left  undefined 
until  1891  when  Seebohm  and  after  him  Styan 
suggested  that  the  dividing  line  in  China  between 
the  Palaearctic  and  the  Oriental  regions  was 
probably  the  watershed  between  the  Huangho  and 
the  Yangtze.  There  is  now  very  little  doubt  that 
this  is  correct,  so  that  a  line  drawn  through  North 
Kiangsu,  Central  Honan,  and  South  Shensi,  where 
the  Ch‘in  Ling  marks  the  northern  limit  of 

several  West  SsuclTuan  birds,  will  indicate  fairly 
accurately  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Oriental 
Region  in  China. 

The  western  portion  of  the  Chinese  Palaearctic 
area  (Mongolia,  Kansu,  North  Shensi,  Chinese 
Turkestan  and  North  Tibet)  is  Central  Asian  and 
should  come  into  Dr.  Sclateu’s  Tartarian  subregion 
of  the  Palaearctic  Region  (Ibis,  1891,  p.  514).  This 
part  of  China  has  a  large  number  of  birds  of 
genera  unknown  further  East  and  its  Avifauna  ?s 
characteristic  of  Central  Asia. 

North  Manchuria  is  evidently  a  part  of  the 
Siberian  Subregion  of  Sclateu,  and  Eastern  Mongol¬ 
ia,  South  Manchuria  (FengtTen  Province)  and 
North  China  (Chihli,  Shantung,  Shansi  and  North 


Honan)  should  be  included  within  the  Manchurian 
Subregion  of  the  same  authority. 

North  Chihli,  which  is  bounded  by  Eastern 
Mongolia  and  South-AVest  Manchuria,  numbers 
among  its  resident,  or,  at  any  rate,  winter  birds, 
the  following  species  : — M  gilhalus  caudatus,  Parus 
insularis,  Dendrocopus  major,  Suthora  mantschurica , 
Sitta  amurensis,  Certhia  familiaris,  Erythrospiza 
mongolica  and  Pyrgita  petronia,  all  of  which  are 
common  in  South  Manchuria  or  Mongolia,  whereas 
South  Chihli,  Shantung,  Shansi  and  Honan  have 
none  of  these.  On  reaching  Kiangsu  and  the 
Yangtze,  we  find  that  the  last  of  the  resident 
northern  birds  (e.g.  the  Marsh  Tit  and  the  Grey¬ 
headed  Green  Woodpecker  ( G .  canus)  )  are  here 
on  their  southern  limit,  and  that  southern  residents 
(e.g.  the  Huamei,  the  Chinese  Forktail)  now  begin 
to  appear. 

A  short  distance  up  the  Yangtze,  we  have  in 
the  province  of  Anhui  an  avifauna  containing 
many  well-known  Fukien  birds  such  as  Pomato- 
rhinus  swinhoei,  Garmdax  picticollis,  Ianthocincla 
cinereiceps,  Alcippe  hueti,  Schoeniparus  super- 
ciliaris,  etc.  This  province  is  also  the  habitat  in 
summer  of  Pitta  nyvipha,  Geocichla  citrina  and 
Merida  cardis  which  were  found  to  be  breeding 
there  by  P.  Courtois,  s.j.,  and  his  brother  mission¬ 
aries.  Proceeding  up  the  Yangtze,'  we  meet 
Oriental  birds,  such  as  Culicicapa  ceylonensis ,  breed¬ 
ing  in  West  Hupei,  and  a  little  further  north  we 
have  in  South  Shensi  a  number  of  the  Tibeto- 
Chinese  birds  of  West  SsuclTuan. 

AYestern  SsuclTuan  is  celebrated  as  the  habitat 
of  some  of  the  finest  of  the  Chinese  pheasants. 
There,  at  Mu-p‘in,  within  the  borders  of  Tibet,  the 
Abbe  David  procured  the  Eared  Pheasants,  Cros- 
soptilon  auritum  and  G.  tibetanum,  as  well  as  a 
Monaul  (Lophophorus  Ihuysii),  a  Blood  Pheasant 
(Ithagenes  gcoffroyi),  a  new  pheasant  (Tetraophasis 
obscurus)  and  a  large  variety  of  new  birds  : — 
Babblers  (Trochalopteron  forviosum,  T.  blythii, 
T.  ellioti,  Ianthocincla  maxima,  I.  lunulata,  I. 
arthemisiae,  Babax  lanceolatus),  Rosefinches  ( Pro - 
2 oasser  trifasciatus,  P.  vinaceus,  P.  edwardsii,  P. 
verreauxi),  etc.,  etc.  (For  a  complete  list  of  these 
birds,  see  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  1872,  pp.  228/9). 
Since  Pere  David’s  time,  other  ornithologists,  and 
especially  the  French  missionaries  on  the  borders 
of  Tibet  and  in  West  SsuclTuan,  have  furnished 
the  Paris  Museum  with  extensive  series  of  birds 
many  of  which  were  new  and  which  have  been 
described  by  Mr.  Oustalet.  Pratt  and  other 
travellers,  and  Styan,  through  his  Chinese  collectors, 
have  also  explored  SsuclTuan.  Their  collections 
have  been  dealt  with  in  various  scientific  periodicals. 
The  last  scientific  mission,  conducted  by  Germans, 
brought  back  large  collections,  but  the  ornitho- 
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logist  to  the  party,  Dr.  Weigold,  has  been  so  far, 
owing  to  the  war,  unable  to  publish  the  results. 

The  avifauna  of  Yunnan  is  closely  related  to 
that  of  Burma  but  also  contains  many  SsuclTuan 
birds.  This  province  has  been  explored  by  a 
number  of  naturalists.  The  first  expeditions  were 
those  of  Dr.  J.  Anderson  in  1868  and  1875. 
Within  more  recent  times,  Prince  Henry  of 
Orleans  and  Mr.  Bonvalot,  the  Catholic  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  province,  Captain  Wingate,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Pichon  of  the  Chinese  Customs,  and  paid  collectors 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Collingwood  Ingram  and  other 
ornithologists,  have  made  more  or  less  important 
collections,  so  that  the  ornithology  of  the  province 
is  fairly  well  known.  Part  of  Captain  Wingate’s 
collection  was  made  in  Hunan  and  Kueichou  and 
the  latter  province  was  visited  by  Styan’s  collect¬ 
or  ;  but  our  knowledge  of  these  two  provinces  is 
very  limited. 

The  mountainous  regions  of  Kuangsi  and 
Kuangtung  in  South  East  China  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  explored  to  any  extent  by  ornithologists. 
The  lowlands  are  better  known.  An  important 
paper  on  the  birds  of  these  provinces  which 
appeared  in  The  Ibis  for  1913,  and  other  less 
important  papers  previously  published  in  the  .same 
magazine  furnish  instructive  lists  of,  and  field 
notes  on  the  birds  of  this  part  of  China. 

Chekiang  and  Fukien  are  ornithologically  well 
known.  The  former  province  was  worked  from 
Ningpo  by  Consul  Robert  Swinhoe  in  the  early 
seventies  of  the  19th  century.  Two  handsome 
pheasants,  Pucrasia  dcinvini  and  Calophasis  ellioti 
and  the  Collared  Laughing  Thrush  Garruiax  picti- 
collis ,  were  discovered  there  by  him.  Fukien  was 
extensively  worked  by  the  same  ornithologist  from 
Amoy  and  the  southern  part  of  the  province  pro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  new  species.  Fukien  was  next 
explored,  this  time  in  the  North-West,  by  Pere 
David,  who  made  a  short  stay  in  the  autumn  of  1873, 
in  the  mountains  dividing  the  province  from  Kiang- 
si.  Three  new  Babblers,  Pomatorhinus  swinhoei, 
Trochalopteron  milni  and  Dryonastes  berthemyi 
and  the  re-discovery  of  Cabot’s  Tragopan  were  the 
most  notable  ornithological  results  of  this  explor¬ 
ation.  After  an  interval  of  ten  years,  ornithological 
work  in  Fukien  was  resumed,  by  Mr.  J.  Baun  in 
North-West  Fukien  and  by  Mr.  J.  de  La  Touche 
at  Foochow.  In  the  nineties  of  the  last  century 
the  latter,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  C.  B.  Rickett, 
and  also  Mr.  F.  W.  Styan  worked  chiefly  by  means 
of  native  collectors  the  province  from  the  coast  to 
the  N.  West,  and  numerous  discoveries  of  new 
birds  of  Himalayan  type  and  the  extension  of  the 
range  of  many  Himalayan  and  West  China  birds 
were  the  result  of  their  researches.  The  explor¬ 
ation  of  Fukien  has  since  the  departure  of  Rickett 
and  La  Touche  been  continued  by  their  Chinese 


collectors  T‘ang  Wang-wang,  T‘ang  Chun-kai  and 
their  family,  and  new  species  or  additions  to  the 
Avifauna  of  China  are  occasionally  obtained  by 
them.  The  following  are  the  most  striking  new 
species  obtained  in  Fukien  during  the  last  20  years  : 
Suthora  davidiana  Slater,  Proparus  guttaticollis 
La  T.,  Brachypteryx  sinensis  Rickett,  B.  carolinae 
La  Touche,  Tribura  vielanorhyncha  Rickett, 
Cryptolopha  richetti  Slater,  Gecinus  citrinocr  {status 
Rickett,  Chrysophlegma  richetti  Styan,  Lepocestes 
sinensis  Rickett,  Gecinuius  viridanus  Slater, 
Harpactes  yamaJcanensis  Rickett,  Scops  latouchii 
Rickett,  Arboricola  richetti  Ogilvie-Grant,  Junco 
siemsseni  Martens.  The  last  mentioned  bird  be¬ 
longs  to  a  section  of  Buntings  previously  unknown 
out  of  North  America.  The  province  of  Kiangsi 
was  worked  by  Pere  David  in  1868  and  1873,  but 
has  not  produced  anything  of  importance. 

The  tropical  island  of  Hainan  was  explored  by 
Swinhoe  in  1868  and  1872,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Schmacker’s  collectors  in  1891—92  and  by  the 
celebrated  collector,  the  late  Mr.  John  Whitehead, 
in  1899.  The  latter  fell  a  victim  to  forest  fever 
and  died  in  the  interior,  two  months  and  a  half 
after  his  arrival  in  the  island.  His  collections, 
which  contained  many  remarkable  novelties,  and 
those  of  his  predecessors,  prove  the  avifauna  of 
Hainan  to  be  entirely  Oriental  and  to  comprise 
several  Indo-malayan  as  well  as  Burmese  genera, 
so  far  not  known  from  the  mainland  of  China,  and 
many  species  peculiar  to  the  island.  Subsequent 
native  or  Japanese  collectors  have  added  other  rare 
birds  to  the  list  of  Hainan  birds  published  by  Mr. 
Ogilvie-Grant  in  1900  in  the  Proc.  of  the  Zoo.  Soc. 
of  London. 

Although  the  Island  of  Formosa  does  not  any 
longer  form  part  of  the  Chinese  possessions, 
zoologically  it  remains  a  part  of  China  and  its 
avifauna  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  provinces  of  Fukien  and  Kuangtung.  The 
mountain  birds  are  Himalayan ;  some  have  allies 
in  Fukien,  others  are  also  found  in  the  mountains 
of  that  province  and  in  Kuangtung.  The  lowland 
birds  are  practically  similar  to  those  of  the  lowlands 
of  Fukien.  This  island  possesses  a  large  proportion 
of  peculiar  species.  The  first  explorer  of  Formosa 
was  Swinhoe,  who  discovered  there  a  large  number 
of  new  species  and  published  the  results  of  his  work 
in  The  Ibis  for  the  year  1863.  The  well-known 
ornithologist,  Henry  Seebohm,  sent  there  in  1893 
his  collector,  Mr.  A.  Holst,  who  added  a  couple 
of  new  birds  to  the  lists  published  by  Swinhoe. 
Mr.  Walter  Goodfellow  was  however,  the  first 
European  collector  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
the  island  (Jan. — March,  1906  and  Jan.,  1912). 
He  made  important  discoveries,  and  brought  back 
from  his  last  expedition  among  other  valuable 
birds,  living  examples  of  the  magnificent  pheasant, 
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Calophusis  mikado  Ogilvie-Grant.  Other  collect¬ 
ors  and  ornithologists  have  since  added  more  species 
to  the  Formosan  list,  and  Professor  Uchida  and 
other  Japanese  ornithologists  are  actively  engaged 
on  the  further  exploration  of  the  Beautiful  Isle. 

Eastern  China,  from  Canton  to  the  Gulf  of 
Liaotung,  and  the  Islands  of  Formosa  and  Hainan, 
were  extensively  worked  by  Mr.  Robert  Swinhoe, 
of  H.B.M.’s  Consular  Service  in  China,  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  China  in  the  year  1854  until 
1873,  during  his  residence  at  Amoy,  Shanghai, 
Ningpo  and  Chefoo  and  in  Formosa  and  Hainan. 
Consul  Swinhoe’s  expeditions  included  : — a  journey 
up  the  Yangtze  to  SsuclTuan,  the  circumnavigation 
of  Formosa,  journeys  in  Formosa,  in  Hainan,  and 
two  expeditions  to  Peking  and  to  the  Great  Wall 
of  China,  N.W.  of  Peking.  Swinhoe’s  numerous 
papers  on  the  birds  of  China  were  published  in 
The  Ibis,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  and  in  other  scientific  periodicals 
from  1860  to  1877  and  are  summarized  in  his 
Revised  List  of  the  Birds  of  China  and  its  Islands 
which  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoolo¬ 
gical  Society  of  London  for  1871.  Very  little  was 
known  of  the  ornithology  of  China  previous  to 
this  zealous  naturalist’s  labours  in  the  Far  East. 
His  work  has  formed  the  basis  for  all  subsequent 
study  of  Chinese  birds,  and  many  species  of 
birds,  as  well  as  of  other  vertebrates,  were  dis¬ 
covered,  named  and  described  by  him,  while  the 
published  accounts  of  his  various  journeys  were 
important  contributions  to  the  Zoological  literature 
of  his  time. 

While  Swinhoe  was  devoting  his  energies  to 
zoological  research  in  Eastern  China,  another  great 
naturalist,  Armand  David,  priest  of  the  Lazarist 
Mission  of  North  China,  was  working  with  equal 
zeal  in  Mongolia,  in  North,  West,  South-West  and 
East  Central  China.  Pere  David  was  sent  to 
China  for  the  first  time  in  1862.  He  began  at  once 
on  his  arrival  in  Peking  to  form  a  Natural  History 
Museum,  (the  Peit'ang  Museum, — the  remains  of 
the  Bird  collection  are  now  preserved  at  the 
Nant‘ang,  Peking).  In  1862,  he  visited  Siwan, 
a  Christian  village  in  Mongolia;  in  1863,  he 
spent  a  month  in  the  Si-shan ;  in  1864,  he  went 
to  Jehol  where  he  remained  five  months.  He  was 
then  commissioned  by  the  administrators  of  the 
Paris  Museum  to  further  explore  the  interior  of 
China  and  in  1866,  he  made  a  long  expedition 
to  Mongolia  (Mao  Mingan,  Ordos  and  Ourato) 
returning  to  Peking  in  October  of  that  year,  after 
an  arduous  journey  which  had  lasted  seven  and  a 
half  months.  In  1868,  Pere  David  started  on  a 
voyage  of  exploration  to  SsuclTuan,  via  Shanghai 
and  the  Yangtze.  Leaving  Peking  in  May,  he 
s'pent  the  summer  and  the  early  autumn  in  Kiangsi 
on  the  borders  of  the  Poyang  Lake  and  on  the 


13th  November,  1868,  he  left  for  SsuclTuan.  He 
arrived  at  Chengtu  in  January,  1869,  explored  first 
the  mountains  lying  to  the  North  of  that  city  and 
proceeded  to  Mu-p‘in,  a  Tibetan  principality,  eight 
days’  journey  North  West  of  Chengtu,  where  he 
remained  until  November,  1869,  and  thence  went 
to  the  Eastern  corner  of  Kokonor,  finally  returning 
to  Chengtu  at  the  end  of  March,  1870,  and  reaching 
Tientsin  on  the  24th  June  of  that  year.  Unable  to 
proceed  to  Peking  on  account  of  the  Tientsin  Mas¬ 
sacre,  Pere  David  went  to  Europe.  He  returned 
to  China  at  the  beginning  of  March,  1872,  then 
went  on  to  Peking  where  he  remained  till  the 
autumn  and  started  on  his  last  expedition  on  the 
2nd  October,  1872.  The  winter  was  spent  in  South 
Shensi  where  he  explored  the  CITin  Ling ;  in  May, 
1873,  he  went  down  to  Hankow,  thence  to  Kiukiang, 
and  from  June  to  the  autumn  was  spent  in  Kiangsi 
on  the  borders  of  Fukien,  where  he  nearly  died 
from  malarial  fever.  Having  recovered  from  his 
illness,  the  intrepid  explorer  went  on  to  Fukien, 
and  remained  for  a  couple  of  months  in  a  hamlet 
situated  in  the  high  mountains  which  separate  that 
Province  from  Kiangsi.  Unfortunately,  he  again 
fell  ill  and  was  compelled  to  return  to  Tsitou,  his 
former  centre  in  Kiangsi.  His  health  having  quite 
broken  down,  Pere  David  returned  to  France  in 
April,  1874.  His  health  was  restored  to  a  great 
extent,  but  he  did  not  visit  the  Far  East  again 
and  resumed  conventual  life  and  work  at  the 
Rue  de  Sevres  in  Paris.  There,  his  superiors 
allowed  him  to  install  a  museum,  and  he  continued 
to  teach  zoology  and  at  the  same  time  formed  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  Chinese  colseoptera. 
Pere  David’s  great  work  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine 
was  written,  after  his  return  to  Europe,  in  colla¬ 
boration  with  Dr.  E.  Oustalet  of  the  Paris  Museum 
and  appeared  in  1877.  The  good  father  died  at 
the  Rue  de  Sevres  on  the  10th  October,  1900. 

Father  P.  M.  Heude,  s.j.,  the  founder  of  the 
Sikawei  Museum,  explored  the  Yangtze  valley  from 
January,  1868  to  November,  1884.  Although  not 
specially  devoted  to  birds,  he  made  collections  of 
the  birds  of  his  district  and  was  the  discoverer  of 
Thalasscietus  niger  Heude,  Paradoxornis  heudei 
David,  and  Pucrasia  joretiana  Courtois.  Pere 
Heude  died  at  Sikawei  on  the  3rd  January,  1902. 

General  Przewalski,  the  well-known  Russian 
explorer,  made  during  his  journeys  in  Mongolia, 
Kansu  and  North  Tibet  important  collections  of 
birds  which  are  described  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
Book  of  travels  in  Mongolia,  Western  China  and 
Tibet.  The  appendix  in  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine 
gives  a  summary  of  his  discoveries  and  additions 
to  the  ornis  of  China.  This  naturalist  travelled 
in  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  etc.,  during  the  years 
1870 — 73. 
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After  Swinhoe,  David  and  Przewalski,  there  , 
was  an  interval  in  bird  research  in  China.  Mr. 

F.  W.  Styan,  of  Shanghai,  explored  the  Yangtze 
valley  from  1885  to  1902  when  he  was  struck 
down  by  paralysis  and  had  to  leave  China.  The 
summary  of  Sty  an’ s  work  in  this  region  is  contained 
in  his  List  of  the  Birds  of  The  Lower  Yangtze 
Basin ,  an  important  paper  which  appeared  in  The 
Ibis  for  1891.  He  also  contributed  to  the  same 
journal  other  interesting  papers  on  the  Ornithology 
of  the  Yangtze,  of  Fukien  and  of  West  China,  and 
his  articles  in  certain  Shanghai  papers  and  in  The 
Field  on  his  favourite  subject  are  models  of  their 
kind.  At  the  time  of  his  departure  from  China, 
Styan  had  begun,  in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
Kershaw  of  Macao,  an  illustrated  book  on  Chinese 
birds  the  text  of  which  he  was  to  supply  while 
Mr.  Kershaw  contributed  the  illustrations. 

Mr.  J.  D.  de  La  Touche  and  Mr.  C.  J3.  Pickett 
worked  in  Fukien,  the  latter  between  the  years  1890 
and  1903  and  the  former  from  1883.  Mr.  La 
Touche  has  also  done  ornithological  work  in 
Formosa,  Swatow,  Chinkiang,  South  Manchuria  and 
of  late  years  in  North-East  Chihli. 

Father  F.  Courtois,  s.j.,  the  Curator  of  the 
Sikawei  Museum,  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
ornithological  as  well  as  botanical  work  in  Kiangsu 
and  Anhui  since  1890.  His  Oiseaux  du  Musee  de 
Sikawei  contains  a  quantity  of  valuable  information. 

The  late  Dr.  Bergen,  an  American  missionary 
in  Shantung,  made  extensive  collections  of  birds  in 
that  province,  but  unfortunately  did  not  publish 
the  results  of  his  investigations. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Geo.  D.  Wilder,  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Peking,  has  also 
for  several  years  done  bird  work  in  Chihli,  but 
has  not  yet  published  results  of  his  work. 

Father  E.  Licent,  s.j.,  is  engaged  in  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  North  China  (Chihli,  Shantung,  Shansi, 
Shensi  and  Kansu)  and  will  in  due  course  work  out 
his  collections  wThich  are  already  considerable. 

Mr.  A.  de  C.  Sowerby,  the  well-known  collector 
and  naturalist,  is  preparing  a  work  on  the  ornitho¬ 
logy  of  Manchuria. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  .more 
important  papers  and  works  on  the  ornithology  of 
China,  Hainan  and  Formosa  : — 

CHINA,  MONGOLIA,  MANCHURIA,  TIBET. 

ARM  AND  DA  VID,  Voyage  en  Mongolie,  (1866),  Bulletin,  Nouyelles 
Arch.  Mns.,  Paris,  1867,  pp.  18-96;  Bull.  Nouv.  Arch.  Mus., 
Paris,  1868,  pp.  4-83. 

Expedition  dans  le  Kiangsi  (1868),  Bull.  Nour.  Arch.  Mus.,  Paris, 
1869,  pp.  4-13. 

Catalogue  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine  Sept.,  Bull.  Nouy.  Arch.  Mus.,  Paris, 
1871,  pp.  3-14. 

Rapport  sur  Voyage  au  Kiangse ,  Tibet  et  Kokonoor,  Bull.  Nouy. 
Arch.  Mus.,  Paris,  Tome  VII,  1871,  pp.  76-100. 

Voyage  au  Centre  de  la  Chine  et  au  Tibet  Oriental,  Bull.  Nouy.  Arch. 
Mus.,  Paris,  Tome  VIII,  1872,  pp.  3-128. 


Journal  de  nion  3me  Voyage,  1872-1874.  Paris,  Hachette  &  Cie. 
Voyage  au  Centre  de  la  Chine  et  au  Tibet  Oriental,  Bull.  Nouy.  Arch. 

Mus.,  Paris,  Tome  IX,  1873,  pp.  16-48. 

Voyage  au  Centre  de  la  Chine  etau  Tibet  Oriental,  Bull.  Nouv.  Arch. 
Mus.,  Paris,  Tome  X,  1874,  pp.  3.82. 

E.  OUST  A  LET  &  A.  DAVID,  Remarques  sur  THistoire  Naturelle  de 
la  Chine  Septentrionale  et  Occidenlale.  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S., 

1 872,  pp.  228-230. 

Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine ,  Paris,  1877. 

R.  SWINHOE.— The  Small  Chinese  Lark,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  1859,  iii. 
pp.  287-292. 

On  the  Ornithology  of  Amoy,  Ibis,  1860,  pp.  45-68. 

Additions  and  corrections  to  do.,  Ibis,  1860,  pp.  130-133. 

Further  additions  and  corrections  to  do.,  Ibis,  1860,  pp.  357-361. 
Letters,  Ibis,  1860,  pp.  428-429. 

Ornithology  of  Hongkong,  Ibis,  1861,  pp.  23-58. 

On  the  birds  about  Ta-lien  Bay,  Ibis,  1861,  251-262. 

Ornithology  of  Amoy  and  Foochow,  Ibis,  1861,  262-268. 

Notes  on  Ornithology  between  Takoo  and  Peking,  Ibis,  1861, 
pp.  323-345. 

Letters,  Ibis,  1861,  pp.  408-414. 

On  a  Bird,  the  supposed  female  ofCrossoptilon  auritum  Pall,  P.Z.S. 

1862,  pp.  286-287. 

On  some  Tientsin  Birds,  P.  Z.  S.  1862,  pp.  315-320. 
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OSBECK,  PETER,  a  chaplain  of  the  Swedish 
East  India  Company,  who  spent  four  and  a  half 
months  in  Canton  in  1751-52  and  took  good  notes  of 
all  he  saw.  These  were  published  in  1757  in 
Swedish,  with  an  Account  of  the  Chinese  Hus¬ 
bandry  by  Eckeberg,  and  also  a  Faunula  and 


Flora  Sinensis.  The  work  was  translated  into 
German,  and  from  German  by  Forster  into  English, 
A  Voyage  to  China  and  the  East  Indies ,  London, 
1771,  Chinese  Repository,  vol.  i,  p.  269. 

OSPREYS.  See  Accipitres. 

OSTASI ATSSCH  E  LLOYD,  DER,  a  German 
newspaper  in  Shanghai,  first  issued  in  1886.  For  a 
time  it  appeared  as  part  of  The  Shanghai  Courier. 
Its  publication  was  prohibited  after  declaration  of 
war  by  China  in  August  1917. 

0  ST  END  COMPANY,  a  trading  company  with 
a  charter  given  by  Charles  VI  of  Austria  in 
1722  or  1723,  and  suspended  for  seven  years  in 
1727.  The  English  East  India  Company  suffered 
severely  from  its  competition  at  Canton  ;  attempts 
to  exclude  it  from  entry  were  made  on  the  spot,  and 
in  England  statutes  were  passed  with  regard  to  the 
matter.  The  Company  became  bankrupt  in  1784 
and  was  quite  extinguished  by  the  regulations  on 
which  the  English  Company’s  charter  was  renewed 
in  1793. 

Eames  :  The  English  in  China;  Birdwood  : 
Revue  de  VExtreme  Orient,  vol.  iii,  p.  601. 

OUIGUR.  See  Uighur. 

QU-YANG  HSSU  a.d.  1007-1062.  A 

native  of  Kiangsi,  a  famous  poet,  the  author  of  the 
Chi  ku  lu  the  earliest  work  on  ancient 

inscriptions,  and  of  many  other  works.  He  was 
canonized  as  Wen  Chung,  and  in  1530  was 

admitted  into  the  Confucian  Temple. 

OUZELS.  See  Turdinae. 

OVERLAND  FRIEND  OF  CHINA,  THE, 

a  resume  of  The  Friend  of  China  (q.v.),  published 
for  the  home-going  mails.  It  began  in  August,  1845, 
and  continued  till  1860.  See  Friend  of  China. 

OVIS  JUBATA.  See  Sheep,  wild. 

OVISNAHURA.  See  Sheep,  wild. 

OXENHAM,  EDWARD  LAVINGTON,  born 
in  1843,  died  in  1897.  He  had  retired  for  health 
reasons  in  1890,  when  Consul  at  Ichang.  He  was 
the  writer  of  various  papers,  and  published  an 
Historical  Atlas  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  T‘oung 
Pao,  1899. 


PA  E,  an  ancient  kingdom,  now  constituting 
east  SsuchTian.  See  Feudal  States. 

PADDY,  from  the  Malay  padi,  meaning  rice 
in  the  ear  or  unhusked.  ‘Paddy-fields’  is  the 


common  expression  in  English  for  fields  of  rice, 
Paddy-bird  is  a  name  give  to  Egretta  modesta,  the 
white  egret,  which  is  often  seen  in  rice-fields  ;  it  is 
not  the  rice-bird,  {q.v.). 
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PAGODA,  t‘a.  The  word  probably  comes 
from  Persian  or  Hindustani  words  which  mean 
the  house  of  idols.  The  French  use  it  correctly  for 
a  group  of  religious  buildings,  the  English  less 
correctly  for  a  single  tower  perhaps  not  connected 
with  religion. 

Pagodas  were  first  erected  in  China  in  the  third 
century  of  our  era,  and  were  undoubtedly  Buddhist 
in  origin.  To  what  extent  the  architecture  was  of 
Indian  origin  is  disputed  :  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  type  in  China  took  on  so  new  a  style  as  to  be 
practically  a  new  creation.  None  of  the  earliest 
pagodas  are  now  standing.  The  Ming  and  Manchu 
dynasties  produced  most. 

The  pagoda  is  a  tower  generally  divided,  at 
least  externally,  into  stages.  The  stages  are  seven, 
nine,  eleven  or  thirteen  in  number.  Thirteen  is  the 
maximum,  and  those  with  five  or  three  stages  are 
called  by  a  different  name.  The  number  is  always 
odd,  because  to  Buddhists  the  odd  numbers  are  most 
religious  and  propitious.  The  commonest  shape  is 
the  regular  octagon,  but  some  octagonal  towers  have 
the  faces  alternately  large  and  small ;  hexagonal 
and  round  are  rare,  square  are  not  uncommon,  and 
examples  occur  where  several  shapes  appear  in  the 
same  tower,  cylindrical  superposed  on  octagonal,  etc. 

Some  pagodas  are  solid,  others  are  very  narrow, 
and  such  have  no  floors  inside  but  are  divided  into 
stories  externally  by  projecting  cornices.  In  others 
exterior  balconies  with  roofs  correspond  with  floors 
in  the  interior. 

The  highest  is  that  at  Ting-chou  (Chih-li), 
approximately  360  feet;  the  Porcelain  Tower  of 
Nanking  was  about  250  feet. 

The  usual  material  is  brick,  but  sometimes  the 
bricks  are  glazed  and  we  have  what  are  called 
Porcelain  towers.  There  are  a  few  of  cast  iron. 

Though  religious  in  origin,  and  though  idols 
from  one  to  hundreds  are  housed  in  them,  their 
erection  or  repair  is  now  generally  a  matter  of 
feng-shui,  for  the  good  luck  and  prosperity  of  the 
locality.  They  are  seldom  erected  now.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  some  2,000  in  China. 

Milne  :  Life  in  China ;  Journal,  N.C.B. 
B.A.S.,  1915. 

PAGODA  ANCHORAGE  AND  ISLAND. 

Foreign  ships  are  obliged  at  Foochow  to  anchor 
10  miles  below  the  city,  and  a  pagoda  on  an  island 
gives  its  name  to  both  the  island  and  the  anchorage. 

PAGPA.  See  Bdsckpa. 

PAGUMA.  See  Civets. 

PA  HSIEN  A  fill-  See  Eight  Immortals. 

PA  I  CH‘I  Hi,  a  famous  general  of  the  Ch‘in 
State,  who  died  b.c.  258.  He  defeated  Wei  and 
H  an  in  293,  killing  240,000,  and  in  260  put  to  death 
400,000  Chao  troops  after  accepting  their  surrender. 


He  fell  into  disgrace  later  and  was  forced  to  com¬ 
mit  suicide.  See  Ch‘in,  State  of. 

PAI  CHIA  HSING  "g  ^  ££•  The  hundred 
family  names,  which,  as  at  present  taught,  include 
over  400  names  of  a  single  character  and  78  double 
character  names.  See  Names. 

P‘AI  FANG  an  honorary  gate,  the  same 

as  p‘ai  lou,  (q.v.). 

PAI  HSING  the  hundred  names;  a  term 

used  in  the  meaning  of  ‘the  public,’  oi  tzqTXql  .  See 
Pai  chia  hsing ;  Bah  Tribes . 

PAI  KO,  a  gambling  game.  See  White  Pigeon. 

PAI  LIEN  HUI.  See  White  Lotus  Society . 

P‘AI  LOU  an  honorary  gate  or  archway, 

a  very  common  object  all  over  China.  P‘ai  means 
tablet,  and  lou  means  storey ;  less  elaborate  arches 
are  called  p‘ai  fang,  the  character  fang  igj  being 
originally  the  'place,  transferred  in  later  times  to 
denote  the  structure. 

Early  in  the  Chou  dynasty  worthies  were  re¬ 
warded  by  a  mark  of  distinction  being  affixed  to 
the  gateway  of  their  village.  In  the  more  peaceful 
days  of  the  T‘ang  and  Sung  dynasties,  when  popul¬ 
ation  increased  and  villages  were  merged  in  towns, 
the  practice  began  of  erecting  special  gateways  to 
bear  the  honorific  tablets.  They  are  now  found  on 
the  streets  of  cities.,  across  country  roads  and  by 
the  roadside.  They  vary  in  size  and  splendour 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  families  which  erect 
them,  having  sometimes  twelve  supporting  columns 
and  sometimes  only  two.  The  commonest  are  those 
with  four  pillars,  forming  a  large  central  passage 
and  two  smaller  ones.  Generally  the  inscriptions 
and  decorations  are  the  same  on  both  sides, — there 
is  no  front  or  back. 

The  important  thing,  which  gives  glory  to  the 
structure,  is  the  tablet  placed  highest  of  all,  bearing 
the  two  characters  ^  yii  chih,  By  Imperial 
Decree,  or  If  sheng  chih,  By  Sacred  Decree ;  for, 
during  the  Manchu  rule  at  any  rate,  such  archways 
could  only  be  erected  by  a  special  order  of  the 
Emperor.  With  the  permission  there  is  also  a  grant 
of  thirty  taels  of  silver,  which  is  probably  meant 
to  defray  only  the  cost  of  the  tablet  bearing  the 
two  characters  named  above. 

These  memorial  arches  are  granted  to  loyal 
servants  of  the  State  who  have  died  in  war  ($2,  gf 
cl\ung  ch‘en)  ;  to  officials  of  good  reputation  (.^  ■'jg 
ming  liucin )  ;  to  local  worthies.,  distinguished  by 
virtue  and  learning  (  $jjl  ^  hsiang  hsien ) ;  to  philan¬ 
thropists  1°  shan  hao  shih) ;  to  families 

that  have  lived  together  for  four  or  five  generations.; 
to  centenarians ;  to  the  highest  literary  graduates 

rfc  chin  shih)  ;  and  to  women  who  have  been 
killed  or  have  committed  suicide  in  defence  of  their 
chastity,  widows  who  have  escaped  compulsion  to 
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re-marry  by  destroying  themselves,  or  those  who 
have  performed  suttee  ( q.v .). 

In  memorial  arches  proper  the  p‘ai  or  main 
tablet  bears  an  inscription  which  indicates  its 
purpose ;  but  there  are  arches  which  also  are  termed 
p‘ai  lou  or  p‘ai  fang  which  are  merely  decorative 
and  commemorate  nothing.  Several  examples  of 
these  may  be  seen  in  Peking. 

Probably  the  finest  p‘ai  fang  now  extant  is  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  Ming 
tombs  ;  its  date  is  1540. 

De  Groot  :  The  Religious  System  of  China , 
voi.  ii. 

PAINTING.  According  to  the  records  of 
history,  the  art  of  painting  in  China  had  its  origin 
early  in  the  Classical  Period  which  opened  five 
centuries  before  Christ,  but  no  specimens  from 
those  early  days  have  survived ;  in  fact,  the 
earliest  authentic  wrorks  in  our  possesion  may  be 
said  to  date  from  about  the  sixth  century 
of  our  era,  although  a  scroll  which  is  believed 
to  be  by  Ku  K‘ai-chih  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  works 
attributed  to  this  great  master  occasionally  appear, 
while  the  Golden  Age  of  Chinese  Pictorial  Art, 
which  reached  its  zenith  during  the  Sung  dynasty, 
(960-1280  a.d.)  opened  in  his  day. 

The  division  into  what  are  known  as  the 
Northern  and  Southern  schools  of  painting  took 
place  under  the  T‘ang  dynasty  (618-960  a.d.)  when 
men  had  begun  to  search  for  spiritual  meanings 
beneath  the  outer  semblance  of  their  surroundings; 
the  former  being  founded  by  Li  Ssu-hsun,  the 
latter  by  Wang  Wei  whose  pictures  were  described 
as  “poems,”  while  his  poems  were  called  “pictures.” 
The  characteristic  of  the  Northern  school  is  a 
certain  virile  sternness;  that  of  the  Southern, 
delicate  refinement. 

Through  the  succeeding  centuries  the  art  of 
painting,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  music  and 
poetry,  rose  high  in  favour,  and  became  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  pastime  of  the  literati  and  the  officials,  of  all 
ranks.  We  of  the  West  cannot  but  be  struck  by 
the  universality  of  the  talents  in  those  halcyon 
days,  ere  the  art  of  leisure  had  been  lost,  and  we 
find  in  the  countless  biographies  of  men  long  dead, 
a  curious  monotony  in  the  recital  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

To  appreciate  Chinese  painting  at  its  true  worth 
the  Occidental  must  adopt  a  point  of  view  differing 
in  many  ways  from  that  in  which  he  has  been 
educated.  He  must  realize,  firstly,  that  the  outlook 
of  the  artist  is  that  of  a  bird  on  the  wing,  and  that 
the  perspective  in  the  apparently  fantastic  land¬ 
scapes  he  is  studying  seems  so  strange,  because  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  painter  has  regarded  his 
subject  from  above ;  he  has  walked  among  the  moun¬ 
tains,  or  has  remained  seated  by  the  window  of  his 


rustic  dwelling,  gazing  down  upon  the  scene  before 
him  until  it  has  impressed  itself  upon  his  very  soul ; 
then,  and  then  only,  has  he  in  the  privacy  of  his 
chamber  transferred  it  to  his  silk.  “I  have  it  all 
in  my  heart,”  was  the  reply  of  the  great  Wtj  Tao-tzu 
to  his  Emperor  who  had  despatched  him  to  depict 
the  beautiful  scenery  on  the  Chia-ling  river  in 
SsuclTuan,  and  who  was  amazed  when  the  painter 
returned  empty-handed, 

Secondly,  the  distinctive  attitude  which  the 
Oriental  assumes  towards  Nature  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Here  indeed,  lies  the  very  crux 
of  the  matter  ;  whereas,  to  the  individualistic  West, 
Man  is  the  Centre  and  Lord  of  the  Universe,  he  is 
on  the  contrary,  to  the  more  integral  East,  but  one 
of  the  component  parts  of  Creation.  The  philosophy 
which  since  the  days  of  the  I  Ching  (written  by 
Duke  Wf.n  of  Chou,  before  1122  b.c.)  has.  directed 
the  evolution  of  the  Chinese  mind,  considers  “every 
being  in  the  world,  every  manifestation  of  Nature, 
every  genie,  every  god,  as  an  active  part  of  the 
great  whole,  of  that  Reality  which  is  behind  and 
beyond  the  flux  of  phenomena.”  This  philosophy 
it  is  which  has  given  to  the  Oriental  his  marvellous 
comprehension  of  Nature  in  all  her  moods  and 
works,  be  these  of  the  most  trivial.  With  a  flower, 
a  bird,  a  tree,  he  feels  a  sense  of  kinship  which 
must,  of  necessity,  be  denied  to  his  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  brother  of  the  West,  and  the  Chinese  artist 
strives  to  interpret  the  very  soul  of  Nature,  as  our 
portrait  painter  strives  to  unveil  the  most  intimate 
characteristics  of  those  whose  features  he  is 
delineating. 

Further  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Chinese 
pictorial  art  is  in  no  sense  photographic  or  objective, 
in  fact  it  is  entirely  suggestive  and  subjective,  thus 
corresponding,  in  many  respects,  more  to  our  music 
than  to  our  painting.  Thus  the  Shou  chiian  or 
long  horizontal  scrolls  were  intended  to  be  taken  up 
and  slowly  unrolled,  to  be  slowly  enjoyed  bit  by  bit, 
to  present  one  theme  following  upon  another,  com¬ 
pleting  and  resolving  that  which  had  just  passed. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  the  interesting 
article  “Ink  Remains,  by  An  I-chou,”  by  Dr. 
Ferguson  in  the  Journal  of  the  North  China  Branch 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xlv,  for  1914. 

“The  title  of  this  book  impresses  a  foreign 
reader  as  peculiar,  but  it  has  the  most  familiar 
sound  in  his  own  language  to  a  native  of  China. 
Chinese  speak  of  ink  in  phrases  where  we  say  pen. 
The  ‘power  of  the  pen’  would  be  written  by  Chinese 
as  ‘the  power  of  ink.’  Literary  product  is  the 
product  of  ink — not  of  the  pen.  The  title  of  An’s 
book  refers  to  the  writings  and  paintings  which 
came  under  his  observation.  These  were  the  product 
of  ink,  the  ink  of  literary  men.  The  copy  of  the 
book  owned  by  me  is  in  four  volumes,  two  of  which 
are  devoted  to  records  of  writing,  ‘shu,’  and  two 
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to  painting,  ‘hua.’  The  association  of  writing  and 
painting  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  classification  of 
‘shu’  and  ‘hua’  as  common  products  of  ink.  In  this 
association  which  is  met  with  in  all  books  on 
painting  in  the  Chinese  language  we  see  at  once 
that  painting  is  linked  with  writing,  i.e.  calligraphy, 
and  not,  as  in  Europe,  with  sculpture  or  architecture. 
This  distinction  is  fundamental  in  the  study  of  the 
pictorial  art  of  China.  Only  confusion  and  dis- 
appointment  can  come  to  one  who  approaches  this 
study  from  the  same  view-point  as  he  uses  for  the 
understanding  of  the  productions  of  European 
artists.  In  China,  he  must  always  remember  that 
painting  is  the  work  of  cultivated  men  of  literary 
instincts,  and  not  of  men  trained  in  schools  of 
painting.  A  few  good  students  never  become  expert 
calligraphists.  .  .  .  The  poet  and  painter  are 

men  who,  in  addition  to  being  students  and 
calligraphists,  have  imagination  and  inspiration. 
They  are  not  of  a  separate  class  from  other 
literary  men,  but  have  talents  above  their  fellows. 
The  ink  used  for  writing  poems  is  the  same  as  that 
for  sketching  the  mist  on  the  hill-tops,  and  is  not 
different  from  that  used  in  ordinary  writing.  Ink 
remains,  therefore,  are  literary  remains ;  only  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  word  ‘literary’  must 
be  widened  in  its  meaning  so  as  to  include  calli¬ 
graphy  and  painting.” 

Thus  in  China  the  arts  of  poetry  and  painting 
and  writing  are  closely  allied,  and  the  love  of 
Nature — not  only  as  a  delight  in  pleasant  aspects, 
but  as  a  close  sympathy  which  can  identify  itself 
with  the  life  of  things  in  nature  and  value  non- 
huinan  existence  for  its  own  sake — is  inherent  in 
the  Oriental  soul. 

Hsieh  Ho,  HI  Up  a.d.  475,  gives  the  following 
Six  Canons  of  Chinese  painting. 

1.  The  conception  should  possess  harmony  and 

vitality. 

2.  The  brush  should  be  used  to  establish  the 

external  framework. 

3.  The  outline  should  conform  to  the  shape  of  the 

object. 

4.  Colouring  should  be  suited  to  various  forms. 

5.  Perspective  should  be  correctly  conceived. 

6.  Representation  should  be  in  conformity  with 

style  selected. 

In  1100  a.d.  we  find  Paintings  classified  as 
shen  f'f ,  miao  and  neng  \j%. 

1.  Shen,  are  pictures  in  which  the  heaven-inspired 

quality  of  vitality  is  found. 

2.  Miao,  those  in  which  brush  work  is  of  high 

order,  colouring  harmonious,  and  where 
there  is  grace  or  charm. 

3.  Neng,  have  strength  without  sacrifice  of  form. 
In  regard  to  their  size  Paintings  are  divided 

into  five  classes,  1.  Ta  Chung  T‘ang  ^  rji  %jt ; 
2.  Chung  T‘ang  rfj  3.  Li  Chou  &  4.  P‘ing 

Liao  f&;  5-  Heng  P‘i  f£. 


These  are  designed  for  wall  decoration  and  are 
hung  according  to  certain  conventions.  The  Ta'. 
Chung  T‘ang  and  Chung  T‘ang  are  hung  upon 
ceremonial  occasions,  the  former  opposite  the  door 
in  the  central  hall  of  a  Chinese  house,  the  latter, 
in  pairs,  on  the  side  walls  of  this  same  hall.  The 
place  of  the  Chung  T‘ang  may  be  taken,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  by  sets  of  scrolls  upon  which  are  written 
couplets,  or  quotations  from  the  Classics. 

The  rule  governing  the  hanging  of  pictures  in 
the  inner  rooms  of  a  house  are  less  strict,  and  here 
we  may  find  on  the  centre  wall  a  Li  Chou  which  is 
of  a  size  smaller  than  the  two  preceding,  while  on 
the  side  walls  may  be  hung  P‘ing  T‘iao — the  small 
pictures  in  sets  of  four — or  Heng  P‘i,  by  which 
name  are  known  the  highly  popular  horizontal 
pictures. 

Shou  chiian  and  Tse  yeh  are  the 

names  by  which  are  known  respectively  the  hand 
scrolls,  and  the  albums ;  the  latter  made  of  long 
strips  of  folded  paper. 

The  names  of  a  number  of  artists  are  mentioned 
in  the  early  periods  of  Chinese  history,  but  the  first 
artist  of  whose  work  we  have  an  example  is  Ku 
K‘ai-chih  ||[  ’[‘j|  AL  who  lived  in  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  of  our  era. 

Under  the  T‘ang  noted  names,  are  :  Li  Ssu-hsun 
$  UH,  W-u  Tao-tzu  ^  If  T*?  Wang  Wei 
Han  Kan  f£. 

Under  the  Sung  noted  names  are  :  Fan  Kuan, 
%.  Kuo  Hsi  fjs  EE  Li  Lung-mien  ^  f| 

Mi  Fei  Tfr,  Ma  Yuan  ,(§  jH,  Hsia  Kuei  U 
Mu  cht  s&  m 

Under  the  Yuan,  or  Mongol  dynasty  noted 
names  are  :  Chao  Meng-fu  $§  }g  jtf .  Yen  Hui 

Under  the  Ming  noted  names  are  Lin  Liang 
H,: Shen  Chou  yft  J^.T‘ang  Yin Chiu  Ying 
ih  It-  Wu  Wei  ^  Wen  Cheng-ming  ^  fjj  glj. 

Painting  during  the  Ch‘ing  dynasty  has  not  yet 
received,  from  Western  amateurs,  the  attention 
which,  perhaps,  it  deserves,;  Chinese  connoisseurs, 
however,  value  highly  many  modern  works  and 
pictures  of  much  charm  have  been  produced. 

Among  the  many  painters  of  fame  the  Four 
Wangs  are  the  best  known.  They  were  Wang 
Shih-min  $§,  horn  at  Soochow,  1592; 

Wang  Shih-chien  31  fi£  horn  near  Soochow 

in  1598 ;  Wang  Hui  31  born  near  Soochow 

in  1632,  a  pupil  of  Wang  Chin-chien  and  a  left 
handed  worker ;  and  Wang  Yuan-ch‘i  31  jjifi 

Soochow,  horn  1670.  The  four  were  landscape 
painters.  Besides  there  may  be  mentioned  Yun 
Shou-p‘ing  jijl  ill  3^,  who  was  born  at  Ch  ang  chow 
in  1633  and  lived  at  Hangchow. 

For  the  lives  of  the  painters  see;  History  of 
Chinese  Pictorial  Art,  by  H.  A.  Giles.  Other  works 
treating  of  the  art  in  a  general  way  are ;  Painting 
in  the  \ Far  East,  Guide  to  an  Exhibition  of  Chinese 
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and  Japanese  Paintings,  The  Flight  of  the  Dragon, 
A  Painting  by  Ku  Ki ai-chih,  all  by  Binyon  ;  La 
Philosophie  de  la  Nature  dans  V Art  de  V Extreme 
Orient,  Petrucci  ;  Three  Essays  on  Oriental  Paint¬ 
ed,  by  Sei  I-chi  Taki  ;  Chinesische  Kunstgeschi- 
chte,  by  Munsterberg  ;  Chinese  Pictorial  Art,  by 
Strehlneek  ;  Scraps  from  a  Collector’s  Note-book, 
by  Hirth  ;  Epochs  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art,  by 
Fenollosa.  Numerous  publications-  in  Japan  give 
very  beautiful  and  faithful  reproductions  of  thd 
works  of  great  Masters  ;  such  publications  are  issued 
by  the  Shimbi  Shoin  Publishing  Co.,  and  also 
appear  in  the  Kokka  Magazine,  etc.  [F.A.] 

PAI  SHOU  WEN.  See  Thousand  Character 
Essay. 

PAKHOI  was  opened  to  foreign  trade 

by  the  Chefoo  Convention  in  1877.  It  is  on  the 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  in  lat.  21°,  ,29‘  N.  and 
long.  109  Q  7‘  E.  The  harbour  is  very  easy  to 
approach  and  enter.  The  population  is  said  to  be 
20,000,  and  there  are  about  70  foreigners,  who  all 
have  their  houses  on  the  bluff,  some  forty  feet  high. 
Trade  was  at  its  best  about  1888,  but  has  declined 
in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  Treaty  Ports  on 
the  West  Liver  and-  of  the  free  port  of  Kuang-chou 
wan.  The  city  has  suffered  severely  from  the 
plague.  1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  1,789,452  1,623,384 

Net  Chinese  ,,  11,904  7,532 

Exports  .  1,252,005  1,365,174 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  3,053,361  2,996,090 

PA  KUA  A  ih-  The  Eight  Diagrams  are  of 
very  ancient  origin  and  by  the  Chinese  are  attributed 
to  Fu  Hsi  (b.c.  2852).  The  /  Ching  (q.v.),  which 
treats  exclusively  of  the  diagrams,  states  that 
the  T‘ai  Chi  pJc®,  represented  by  a  dot,  was 
generated  by  the  Wu  Chi  SfC  which  was  without 
form.  The  T‘ai  Chi  then  generated  the  two 
1  m ,  which  are  distinguished  as  Yin  and 
Yang  ffg.  The  Yang  I  is  represented  by  a  long 
line  and  the  Yin  I  by  a  long  line  divided  into  two 
short  ones.  From  the  two  /  were  generated  the 
four  Hsiang  ,  which  are  called  T‘ai  Yang  PJ?, 
T‘ai  Yin  ja  $§;,  Shao  Yang  A;  and  Shcio  Yin  A;  |||. 
They  are  represented  by  the  /  placed  one  over  the 
other  in  the  four  possible  ways.  By  similarly  com¬ 
bining  the  four  Hsiang  the  Eight  diagrams  [Pa  Kua ) 
are  produced.  Their  names  are  CITien  Heaven, 
K‘un  Earth,  Kan  ^  Water,  Li  Fire,  Tui  ^ 
Moisture,  Sun  H  Wind,  Chen  fg  Thunder,  Ken 
Hill. 

Arranged  in  a  circle  they  form  a  common  charm 
or  talisman  and  figuratively  represent  the  evolution 
of  nature  and  its  cyclic  change. 

Wen  Wang  and  Chou  Kung,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Chou  dynasty,  by  similarly  combining  the  eight 
made  sixty-four  diagrams.  It  was  this  change  which 
piade  nature  dynamic  instead  of  static,  so  to  speak ; 


in  the  former  system  the  balance  was  perfect  and 
uo  room  for  ‘play’  seemed  to  be  allowed. 

The  I  Ching  seeks  out  the  principles  of  these 
diagrams,  but  as  a  matter  of  practice  they  are  con¬ 
nected  with  fate  rather  than  with  any  principles, 
and  are  used  to-day  all  over  China  as  a  means  of 
fortune-telling  or  divination.  The  Pa  kua  are  also 
spoken  of  as  the  parent  of  mathematics  and  of 
written  characters. 

PA  LI  CH‘IA0  eight  li  bridge,  a 

carved  marble  bridge  outside  T‘ungchou,  near 
Peking.  The  Allied  forces  in  1860  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Chinese  troops  here,  and  General  de 
Montauban  was  afterwards  given  the  title  of  Count 
Palikao. 

PALLADI  US,  THE  ARCHIMANDRITE,  the 

religious  name  and  office  of  Piotre  (Peter) 
I v/novitch  Kafarof.  He  was  born  at  Tschistopol 
in  the  province  of  Kazan  in  Eastern  Russia  on 
September  17,  1817.  He  studied  theology  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  being  made  hiero-cleacon,  joined 
Lie  ecclesiastical  mission  proceeding  to  Peking^  and 
reached  that  place  in  September  1840.  He  remained 
there  between  -six  and  seven  years,  reaching  St. 
Petersburg  again  in  March,  1848.  He  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  Archimandrite  and  appointed  head 
of  a  new  mission  to  Peking,  where  he  arrived  in 
September,  1849.  He  left  China  again  in  1859,  and 
having  refused  a  bishopric  was  appointed  at  his 
own  request  to  the  more  humble  position  of  almoner 
at  the  Lussian  Legation  in  Rome,  his  desire  being 
to  have  leisure  for  study.  He  stayed  there  almost 
four  years,  and  was  then  invited  to  return  to 
Peking  as  head  of  the  mission;  he  reached  Peking 
for  the  third  time  on  March  25,  1865. 

In  1870  the  Geographical  Society  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  asked  him  to  make  some  archaeological  and 
ethnological  researches  in  Russian  Manchuria ;  he 
spent  nearly  a  year  in  this  mission.  In  July,  1878, 
failure  of  health  forced  him  to  retire  from  China ; 
he  went  by  sea  and  reached  Marseilles,  but  died 
soon  after  landing.  He  was  buried  at  Nice. 

He  was  a  great  sinologue,  with  immense  know¬ 
ledge  ;  but  unfortunately  he  published  few  large 
works  though  at  his  death  he  left  a  mass  of  notes  and 
translations.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  published 
writings,  which  are  mostly  in  Russian.  (1)  The 
Life  of  Buddha,  in  the  Collection  of  works  by  the 
Russian  Ecclesiastical  Mission  at  Peking,  1852;  in 
Russian;  translated  into  German.  (2)  Historical 
Studies  of  Ancient  Buddhism ;  ibid.  1853;  in 
Russian,  translated  into  German.  (3)  N civigation 
between  Tientsin  and  Shanghai,  ibid.  1857 ;  in 
Russian.  (4)  Ancient  Christian  Monuments ;  (Studies 
made  at  Rome)  ;  in  Russian.  (5)  History  of  Genghiz 
khan;  in  the  Collection  of  Scientific  works  by  the 
Russian  Mission  ;  1866  ;  in  Russian.  (6)  Translation 
of  the  Hsi  Yu  Chi  ibid.  1866;  in  Russian. 
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(7)  The  Mahometans  in  China ,  ibid.  1866;  in 
Russian.  (8)  Chinese  Literature  of  the  Mahometans, 
published  by  the  Archaeological  Society  at  St. 
Petersburg,  1874;  in  Russian.  (9)  The  Tombs  of 
the  Chm  Emperors,  published  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
Geographical  Society’s  Bulletin,  1866 ;  in  Russian. 
(10)  Translation  of  the  Itinerary  of  Chang  Te-hui 
in  12  f  8  from  Peking  to  Karakorum ;  in  Irkutsk 
Geographical  Society’s  Bulletin,  vols.  x-xi ;  in 
Russian ;  translated  into  English,  Geographical 
Magazine,  1875.  (11)  Note  on  the  Mantzu  of  the 

Ussuri,  in  St.  Petersburg  Geographical  Society's 
Bulletin,  1871.  (12)  Notes  of  a  Journey  from 

Peking  to  Blagovestschensk ;  ibid.  1872;  in  Russian, 

(13)  Ancient  Chinese  Story  of  Genghis  Khan, 
translation,  in  Oriental  Collection ;  1872 ;  in  Russian. 

(14)  Memoir  on  Ancient  traces  of  Christianity  in 
China;  ibid.;  1872;  in  Russian.  (15)  Traces  of 
Christianity  in  Mongolia  and  China  in  13th  century ; 
in  Chinese  Recorder,  1875 ;  in  English.  (16)  N ote 
on  the  Inscription  of  Si  ngan  fou ;  ibid.,  1875;  in 
English.  (17)  Elucidations  of  the  Travels  of  Marco 
Polo  in  North  China;  in  Journal  of  N.C.B.R. A.S., 
1875  ;  in  English.  (18)  C hinese-Russian  Dictionary , 
unfinished. 

Cordier  :  Pevue  de  V Extreme  Orient,  1882,  p.  9. 

PALMS.  The  Sago-palm  or  Sagus  rumphii, 
jjiS  kuang  Icing,  or  ^  so  mien,  grows  in  S. 

Kuangtung  and  Hainan.  The  bark  is  used  for 

making  ropes  and  the  fibre  for  coarse  cloth  and 
matting. 

The  .sago  is  considered  very  nutritious.  Its 
popular  name  is  ^  ^  t‘u  hsi  mi;  it  consists  of 
large  yellow  grains  worth  Tls.  4.00  or  Tls.  5.00 
per  picul. 

Livistona  chinensis,  p'u  kcuei;  from  this 

palm  the  famous  palm-leaf  fans  are  made.  A 
section  of  country  in  the  Sun-wui  district  of  the 
West  River  delta  in  Kuangtung  is  given  up  almost 
wholly  to  the  industry,  and  several  thousand  acres 
are  covered  with  the  palms,  mostly  low  lying  ground. 
B.  C.  Henry,  in  his  JAngnam,  p.  76,  .states  that  from 
six  to  ten  thousand  palms  are  grown  per  acre. 
The  quality  of  the  fans  produced  is  better  when 
the  smaller  number  is  grown.  Eive  to  fifteen  fans 
are  obtained  from  each  tree  yearly.  The  palms  begin 
yielding  when  seven  years  old,  and  they  often  live 
for  several  hundred  years,  producing  all  the  time. 
After  they  reach  the  age  of  30  to  40  years,  they 
produce  fans.  5  ft.  by  3  ft.  in  size.  The  fans  are 
sun-dried,  bleached  with  sulphur,  trimmed  and  hem¬ 
med,  and  the  best  are  ornamented  with  pencils  or  hot 
irons.  The  inferior  leaves  are  made  into  cushions 
and  raincoats  or  used  for  thatching  houses,  while 
the  stalks  are  made  into  brooms,  brushes,  and 
chairs. 

In  1892  eleven  millions  of  these  fans  were 
exported,  and  they  became  so  popular  that  fen  years 


later  the  export  had  risen  to  forty-one  millions. 
As  has  so  often  happened  in  Chinese  trade,  the 
rising  demand  brought  malpractice  in  its  train,  and 
deterioration  of  quality  led  to  a  temporary  decline 
in  the  trade,  which  however  soon  recovered. 

The  import  of  these  fans  in  1916  was  of  value 
Hk.Tls.  442,292. 

The  commonest  palm  in  China  is  the  useful 
coir-palm,  Trachycarpus  excelsus,  H.  Wendl,  ^ 
tsung,  which  is  common  on  the  Yangtze,  in  the 
south,  and  in  the  lower  regions  of  Yunnan.  It  is 
a  hardy  plant,  even  withstanding  the  frosty  winters 
of  Kiangsu ;  the  large  brown  bracts,  which  protect 
the  stem  from  the  cold,  are  natural  pieces,  of  fibre 
cloth,  resembling  cocoa-nut  fibre,  but  superior.  The 
tree  yields  on  an  average  over  a  catty  of  fibre,  which 
is  woven  into  mats,  rain-coats,  which  last  for  two 
or  three  seasons ;  covers  of  trunks ;  the  uppers  of 
rain-shoes,  etc.,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  poorer 
classes.  This  coir  is  shipped  in  considerable 
quantities  from  Wenchow  and  from  Chungking. 

[N.S.] 

PAN  CHAO  ©,  sister  of  the  historian 
Pan  Ku,  circ.  a.d.  50—112.  She  wrote  Lessons  for 
Females  and  other  works.  She  was  highly 

honoured  in  her  lifetime  and  her  books  are  still 
read. 

PAN  CH‘A0,5®H,  younger  brother  of  Pan  Ku 
the  historian,  and  one  of  the  greatest  generals  in 
Chinese  history,  was  born  a.d.  31  in  Shansi  and 
died  in  101.  He  distinguished  himself  in  an  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  Hsiung-nu,  and  was  later  sent 
to  the  King  of  Khoten,  whom  he  persuaded  to 
submit  to  China.  He  advanced  to  Kashgar  and 
Bactria,  and  through  a  large  part  of  Central  Asia, 
bringing  fifty  kingdoms  into  allegiance  to  China. 
For  these  services  he  was  made  marquis,  and  after 
spending  31  years  in  Central  Asia  he  returned  to 
China  in  time  to  die. 

He  did  not  reach  the  Caspian,  as  is  sometimes 
stated,  but  in  97  he  ordered  one  of  his  officers, 
Kan  Ying,  to  open  communication,  with  Ta  Ts‘in, 
(the  Roman  empire  or  Syria)  ;  see  Kan  Ying. 

Giles  :  Chinese  Biog.  Diet.;  Yule  :  Cathay  and 
the  Way  Thither. 

PANDA,  THE  GREAT,  Aeluropus  melano - 
leucus,  the  .sole  representative  of  its  genus  in  China, 
is  a  bear  found  in  Kansu  and  Ssuch‘uan.  See 
Ursidae. 

Sowerby  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

PANDEAN  PIPES.  See  Musical  Instruments. 

P‘AN  FEI  m  *B,  the  favourite  concubine  of 
the  sixth  sovereign  of  the  S.  Ch‘i  dynasty.  The 
practice  of  footbinding  is  said  to  have  been  begun 
by  her.  ‘Every  step  makes  a  lily  grow,’  said)  the 
Emperor  when  she  danced  before  him ;  hence  the 
expression  ‘golden  lilies’  for  the  small  feet  of 
women.  Gold  leaf  flowers  were  strewn  in  the 
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streets  where  she  passed.  The  fall  of  the  dynasty 
was  due  to  her  and  .she  was  put  to  death,  a.d.  501. 
P‘ANG  ACHILLES,  or  P‘ANG  THEN  SHOU 

>  a  convert  of  Paul  Hsu,  baptized  by 
P.  Koffler.  He  was  the  chief  eunuch  of  the 
Empress  Helen,  (q.v.)  and  an  active  supporter  of 
the  fugitive  Ming  dynasty  under  Yung  Lt.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  devout  Catholic.  By  his 
advice  the  Empress  wrote  to  the  Pope,  and  he  also 
sent  a  letter  himself,  in  which  he  states  that  he  was 
62  years  old,  that  he  was  in  command  of  all  the 
Ming  forces,  both  land  and  sea,  in  Fukien  and 
Kuangtung,  and  commander  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
with  full  powers  over  the  commissariat  and  financial 
departments,  Master  of  Ceremonies  and  Guardian 
of  the  State  Seal.  The  letter  is  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Vatican. 

Backhouse  and  Bland  :  Annals,  and  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  Peking;  Bulletin  Catholique  de 
Pekin,  1915,  p.  430. 

PANGHU  $JJ,  the  largest  of  the  Pescadores 
in  the  Formosa  Channel.  Its  circumference  is 
about  eighty-four  miles.  It  with  another  island 
named  Fisher,  makes  a  good  harbour. 

PANGOLIN.  See  Anteater ,  Scaly. 

P‘AN~KU  was,  in  Chinese  cosmogony, 

the  first  living  being  on  the  earth.  He  had  the 
task  of  chiselling  and  moulding  the  world  into 
shape.  In  pictures  he  is  a  giant  with  mallet  and 
chisel.  His  task  took  him  18,000  years  to  complete. 

PAN  KU  ?i£  0,  chiefly  famous  for  his  great 
history  of  the  Western  Han  Dynasty,  brought  to 
completion  by  his  sister  after  his  disgrace.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  a  treatise,  half  historical  and. 
half  philosophical,  known  from  the  place  where  it 
was  written  as  the  s/m  a  Pai  hu  Pung.  He  is  one 
of  the  links  in  cosmogonical  thought  between  the 
classical  period  and  the  Sung  philosophers.  In  his 
ideas  about  the  Five  Elements  he  followed  out  the 
lines  taken  by  Tsou  Yen  and  Liu  Hsiang  (q.v.). 
He  died  in  prison  a.d.  92. 

PANSHEN  ERDENI  LAMA, 

Ej;.  Panshen  is  the  Indian  Pandita ,  teacher ; 
Erdeni  is  Mongolian  for  Tibetan  Rinpoche,  treasure  ; 
the  title  therefore  means  Precious  Teacher. 
Rockhill  generally  uses  the  Tibetan  form. 

This  dignitary  is  joint  heir  with  the  Dalai  Lama 
to  the  spiritual  inheritance  of  Tsongk‘aba,  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  Gelupta  sect, — the  Yellow  clergy.  He  is 
even  more  revered  in  Tibet  than  the  Dalai  Lama, 
because  his  office  is  to  maintain  purity  of  doctrine 
and  he  interferes  but  little  with  the  secular 
administration  of  the  country.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  a  re-incarnation  of  Amitabha,  and  the  succes¬ 
sion  is  determined  in  the  same  way  as  with  the 
Dalai  Lamas.  Flis  residence  is  at  Tashilumbo,  700 
miles  west  of  Lhasa.  The  sixth  holder  of  the  office 


came  to  Jehol  to  the  celebration  of  ChTen  Lung's 
70th  birthday,  and  died  there  of  smallpox. 

Mayers  :  Chinese  Government ;  Rockhill  : 
Dalai  Lam, as  of  Lhasa,  Tffiung  Pao,  1910. 

PANTHAY.  The  Burmese  term  for  a  Moham¬ 
medan.  The  name  has  been  given  to  the  Moham¬ 
medans  of  Yunnan,  who  began  a  rebellion  against 
the  Chinese  in  1855,  and  got  their  arms  through 
Burma.  The  PanLhays  sought  to  found  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom  with  the  capital  at  Tali  fu.  They 
chose  as  their  head  Tu  Wen-hsiu  ,  known 

as  the  Sultan  Suleiman.  It  was  not  till  the 
Thai  P£ing  rebellion  had  been  crushed  that  China 
was  able  to  overcome  the  Panthays.  The  Sultan 
sought  help  from  England  in  1871,  but  in  vain ;  and 
in  the  next  year  he  found  his  capital  in  danger. 
Promise  of  amnesty  was  given  by  the  Chinese  at 
the  price  of  Tu’s  head  and  a  huge  indemnity,  but 
eleven  days  after  the  Sultan’s  death  on  January  15, 
1873,  the  Chinese  commander  massacred  the  Moham¬ 
medans  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  thirty  thousand. 

PANTHER.  See  Leopard. 

PANTOJA,  JACQUES  DE  or  DIDACUS  DE, 

IH  Pcang  Ti  wo,  a  Jesuit  Father,  born  in 

Spain,  1571.  He  reached  Macao  in  1599,  and  thence 
followed  Ricci  to  Peking.  It  was  due  to  his  efforts 
that  a  cemetery  was  allowed  to  the  Jesuits  by  the 
Government,  where  Ricci  was  buried.  In  1611  he 
was  appointed,  with  another  Father,  to  correct  the 
Imperial  Calendar.  From  this  time  he  suffered- 
much  persecution,  was  cruelly  beaten  by  the  mob 
and  was  an  object  of  hatred  to  some  of  the  officials, 
was  finally  exiled  with  the  rest  in  the  persecution 
of  1616  and  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Macao,  in 
Januarv,  1618. 

He  wrote  Chinese  very  elegantly,  and  some  of 
his  religious  books  are  in  circulation  to  this  day,— 
the  best  known  being  -R  ^  Ch‘i  h‘o  ta  ch-iian. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou, 
II,  p.  16,  note. 

A 

PAO  SSU  %  Ul,  b.c.  781,  a  concubine  of  the 
King  of  Yu  (in  modern  Chihli),  who  caused  the 
ruin  of  the  State.  To  make  her  smile  the  king  lit 
the  signal-fires  which  called  his  vassals,  though  no 
enemy  Was  near.  Naturally,  when  the  enemy  came 
and  the  fires  were  once  more  kindled,  the  vassals 
stayed  away.  She  was  forced  to  die  by  her  own 
hand. 

PAPAL  BULL  Ex  quo  singulari ,  a  famous 
bull  issued  by  Benedict  XIV,  July  11,  1742,  affirm¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  church  with  regard  to  the 
Chinese  rites  and  forbidding  their  use  in  the  Church 
under  the  severest  penalties.  It  includes  the  oath 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution  Ex  ilia  die  of 
Clement  XI,  an  oath  which  is  taken  to-day  by 
every  Roman  Catholic  Missionary  sent  to  China, 
The  form  of  oath  is  as  follows  ; — > 
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Ego,  N.  .  .  .  ,  missionarius  ad  Sinas  (vel  ad 
regnum  N.  .  .  .  vel  ad  provinciam  N.  .  .  .  )  a 
superioribus  meis  juxta  facultates  eis  a  Sede 
Apostolica  concessas  missus,  (vel  destinatus) 
proecepto  ac  mandato  Apostolico  super  ritibus  ac 
coerimoniis  sinen,sibus,  in  Constitution  Clementis 
Papce  XI  hac  de  re  edita  qua  presentis  juramenti 
formula  praescripta  est,  contento,  ac  mihi,  per 
integram  ejusdem  Constitutionis  lecturam  apprime 
noto,  plene  ac  fideliter  parebo,  illudque  exacte, 
absolute  ac  inviolabiliter  absque  ulla  tergivers- 
atione  ad'implebo ;  atque  pro  virili  enitar  ut  a 
JOhristianis  Sinensibus,  quorum  spiritualem  direct- 
ionem  quoquo  modo  me  habere  contigerit,  similis 
obedientia  eidem  praestetur. 

Ac  insuper,  quantam  in  me  est,  numquam 
patiar  ut  ritus  et  ccerimonise  Sinenses,  in  Litteris 
Pastoralibus  Patriarchs  Alexandrini,  Macai  datis 
die  4  Novembris  1721,  peirnisace,  ac  a  SSmo 
Domino  Nostro  Benedicto  Papa  damnatoe,  ah 
eisdem  Christianis  ad  praxim  deducantur. 

Si  autem  (quod  Deus  avertat)  quoquo  modio 
contravenerim,  toties  quoties  id  evenerit,  poenis 
per  prsedictas  Constitutions  impositis  et  adhuc 
vigentibus  me  subjectum  agnosco  et  declaro.  Ita 
tactis  sacrosanctis  Evangeliis,  promitto,  voveo  et 
juro.  Sic  me  Deus  adjuvet,  et  hsc  sancta  Dei 
Evangelia.  Ego  N.  .  .  .  ,  manu  propria. 

Native  priests  in  China  also  take  this  oath. 
In  every  case  a  duly-signed  copy  must  be  sent  at 
once  to  the  Propaganda. 

Collectanea  Constitutionum  .  .  .  Sancta  Sedis, 
Hongkong,  1905. 

Planchet  :  Missions  de  Chine ,  1916,  p.  457. 

PAPER*,  Chih.  The  Chinese  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  people  to  prepare  a  writing  sur¬ 
face  from  vegetable  and  other  fibres  beaten  to  a 
pulp  and  then  compressed  into  sheets.  The  inven¬ 
tion  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  Ts‘ai  Dun,  a.d.  105, 
but  though  the  Chinese  have  been  producing  paper 
ever  since,  their  methods  remain  very  crude.  In 
spite  of  this  there  are  manufactured  quite  a  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  varieties  of  paper. 

Pice  Straw  is  the  commonest  of  the  materials 
used,  since  it  is  made  into  the  coarsest  and  cheapest 
papers,  packing-paper,  paper  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fire-works,  paper  money  to  be  burned 
at  funerals,  etc.,  etc. 

Mao  Tzu  ^  =f-,  the  reed  Imparata  arundinacea, 
is  also  used,  alone  or  mixed  with  rice  straw. 

A  finer  class  of  paper  is  made  from  bamboo, 
either  tz‘u  chu  or  chin  chu  YS  being  used, 

of  not  more  than  two  years’  growth.  It  takes  some 
six  months  to  reduce  the  bamboo  to  pulp,  with  a 
treatment  of  lime  and  soda.  The  paper  is  made  of 
various  qualities,  the  poorer  being  for  papering 
windows!,  the  better  kinds  for  writing  or  printing 


paper.  It  may  be  dyed,  or  coloured  on  one  side, 
or  glossed  with  white  wax. 

What  foreigners  call  rice-paper  has  nothing  to 
do  with  rice  but  is  simply  the  pith  of  Fatsia 
papyri] era  cut  into  thin  sheets.  It  is  largely  used 
by  artists  for  painting  on,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  flowers. 

Walls  are  not  papered  in  China  to  any  extent, 
but  ceilings  and  partitions  are -often  papered,  and 
the  same  type  of  paper  is  used  for  making  artificial 
flowers,  for  clothing  the  human  effigies  which  are 
burnt  at  funerals  and  for  covering  cardboard  boxes 
for  toys,  jewels,  medicines,  buttons,  etc«  Scroll 
and  picture  papers  are  also  largely  used  in  temples 
and  large  houses ;  there  are  also  the  well-known  door 
scrolls,  used  in  the  humblest  families.  Tracing 
paper  is  consumed  by  boys  tracing  charactensi  in 
books';  wrapping,  mourning,  umbrella  and  gold 
and  silver  papers  are  other  varieties. 

Three  foreign  mills  for  paper  manufacture  have 
been  put  up  in  China  in  recent  years.  One  is  at 
Shanghai  under  Japanese  management ;  it  is  well 
equipped  and  can  produce  fifty  or  sixty  tons  of 
paper  a  day. 

The  other  mills  are;  one  at  Wuchang,  belonging 
to  the  Hupei  Provincial  Government,  and  the  other 
at  Hankow,  (Seven-mile  creek),  belonging  to  the 
Cefitral  Government;  they  were  put  up  about  1910 
to  manufacture  paper  for  Government  use,  but  they 
have  been  idle  most  of  the  time.  Both  remained 
closed  during  1914,  the  former  through  lack  of 
funds,  and  the  latter  because  of  repairs  to 
machinery. 

In  Western  China  a  great  deal  of  paper  is  made 
from  the  ‘‘paper  mulberry,”  Broussenetia  papyriferay 
Vent.  This  paper  is  also  used  as  wadding  for 
winter  clothing.  In  south-west  Kuangtung  the  fibre 
of  Wikstroemia  is  made  into  stout  paper.  (See 
Wihstroemia). 

Paper  is  classified  in  the  Customs  Returns  as 
1st  Quality;  2nd  Quality;  joss-paper;  mill  paper; 
and  paper,  other  kinds ;  and  the  whole  trade, 
under  the  heading  Original  Export,  amounts  to 
over  Hk.Tls.  10,000,009.  Of  these  joss-paper  comes 
first,  and  Swatow  heads  the  list  of  exporters.  But 
the  Swatow  paper  comes  from  Tingchow  in  Fukien, 
and  Fukien  is  the  leading  paper  producer  in  China, 
closely  followed  by  Kiangsi,  especially  from  Kuang- 
sin  fu. 

China  imports  an  increasing  quantity  of  paper, 
the  value  being  Hk.  Tls.  6,375,765,  in  1915.  Of 
course  this  was  not  an  ordinary  year,  foreign 
countries  not  being  in  a  position  to  fully  supply  the 
demand.  In  1908  the  amount  imported  was 
Hk.  Tls,  3,733,775,  and  the  annual  increase  has 
been  fairly  steady. 

The  chief  of  the  imported  papers  is  one  manu¬ 
factured  expressly  for  the  China  market,  called  in 
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the  trade,  machine-glazed  cap.  It  is  the  thin 
tissue-like  paper  used  in  printing  Chinese  books, 
the  printing  being  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
It  is  mainly  supplied  by  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Printing  papers,  glazed  and  tissue-papers  and  other 
kinds  are  also  imported. 

Nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  paper  is 
from  Japan,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  passes  through 
Hongkong  as  the  distributing  centre  for  the  southern 
provinces.  Sweden  is  next  after  Japan,  sending, 
in  1914,  paper  to  the  value  of  Tls.  933,543,  and 
Great  Britain  next,  Tls.  841,714. 

Wood  pulp  has  recently  been  imported,  the 
quantity  for  1915  being  36,370  piculs. 

The  export  of  paper  in  1916  was,  1st  quality, 
Tls.  1,044,411;  2nd,  Tls.  1,041,669;  joss-paper, 
Tls.  1,306,468 ;  mill,  Tls.  31,093 ;  other  kinds, 
Tls.  104,757. 

British  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal,  Shang¬ 
hai,  August,  1916. 

PAPER  BOATS,  so  called  by  foreigners  because 
the  usual  cargo  is  paper.  A  kind  of  boat  used  at 
Swatow,  broad  and  flat-bottomed  and  having  the 
bows  sheer  sharply  up  to  a  height  of  ten  feet. 
Poling  is  the  method  of  propulsion,  and  the  crew 
start  from  the  toji  of  the  incline  with  the  pole 
at  the  shoulder  and  run  the  whole  length  of  the 
boat,  thus  gaining  a  great  impetus. 

PAPERS  ON  CHINA,  a  periodical  reproduc¬ 
ing  the  best  articles  from  journals  in  China  and 
Japan.  It  was  issued  from  the  China  Mail  office 
in  Hongkong  from  September,  1867  to  July  1868. 
In  1870  it  was  incorporated  with  Notes  and  Queries, 
(q.v.). 

PAR  ADOXOR  N  ITH  S  N  AE,  the  Crow-Tits, 
a  Sub-family  of  the  Corvidae.  The  following  are 
found  in  China.  Parcidoxornis  guttaticollis ,  the 
Crow-Tit,  in  S.  China.  P.  heudei,  Lower  Yangtze, 
Chinkiang  to  Nanking.  Cholornis  paradoxa,  in 
Mu-p‘in.  Suthora  unicolor,  the  Brown  Crow-Tit, 
rare,  in  the  mountains  of  W.  China.  Scaeorhyn- 
chus  gularis,  the  Hoary-headed  Crow-Tit,  Fukien 
to  Lower  Yangtze.  Conostoma  aemodium,  the 
Bed-billed  Crow-Tit,  the  frontier  of  China  and 
Tibet.  Suthora  bidomachus,  in  Formosa.  S. 
suffusa,  N.W.  Fukien  and  Yangtze.  S.  webbiana, 
Shanghai  District.  S.  mantschurica,  Chihli,  Man¬ 
churia.  S.  styani,  Yunnan.  S.  alphonsiana,  in 
Yunnan,  SsuclTuan  and  perhaps  Kueichou.  S. 
conspicillata,  in  Koko  nor  and  the  Ch/in-ling  range. 
S.  brunnea,  at  Momein.  S.  vemeauxi,  W.  Ssu¬ 
clTuan  and  Mu-p‘in,  and  N.W.  Fukien.  S. 
morrisoniana,  Formosa.  S.  cyanophrys,  in  Shensi. 
S.  davidiana,  Fukien.  S.  webbiana,  Gray,  in  Chihli. 

David  et  Otjstalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chiitc. 

PARDONS  can  be  bought  at  the  shops  which 
sell  paper  charms  and  images ;  the  purchaser  then 


invites  Buddhist  and  Taoist  priests  to  pray  or 
perhaps  to  fast  for  him,  paying  of  course  the 
necessary  price.  They  write  the  person’s  name  on 
the  form  of  pardon,  with  the  date,  and  burn  it  that 
it  may  arrive  at  the  proper  god.  The  sins 
enumerated  in  print  on  the  paper  are  then  forgiven. 
The  god  whose  name  is  on  the  pardon  may  be 
Yu  Huang  al  or  some  other. 

Dore  :  Pecherrhes  sur  les  Superstitions ,  p.  364. 

PARKER,  EDWARD  HARPER,  was  born 
in  1849.  He  was  appointed  student-interpreter  in 
IL.B.M.’s  Consular  Service  in  China  in  1869,  %nd 
retired  on  a  pension  in  1895.  In  1901  he  was 
appointed  as  Professor  of  Chinese  in  Owen’s 
College,  Manchester,  and  still  fills  the  chair  (1917). 

The  most  important  of  his  numerous  writings 
on  China  are  the  following  : — 

Up  the  Yangtze ;  Travels  in  Mongolia,  1870-1; 
Comparative  Chinese  Family  Law,  1878 ;  The 
Opium  War,  1888;  China's  Intercourse  with 
Europe,  1890;  A  Thousand  Years  of  the  Tartars, 
1895;  The  Religion  of  the  Chinese,  1899;  John 
Chinaman  and  a  few  others,  1901  and  1909 ;  China, 
her  History,  Diplomacy  and  Commerce,  1901, 
revised  and  enlarged,  1917 ;  China  and  Religion, 
1905 ;  Ancient  China  Simplified,  1908 ;  Studies  in 
Chinese  Religion,  1910 ;  with  many  articles  in  the 
China  Review,  Journal  of  the  N .C .B .R.A.S.,  Asiatic 
Quarterly  Review,  T‘oung  Pao,  etc.,  etc. 

PARKER,  PETER,  the  first  regularly '  ap¬ 
pointed  medical  missionary  to  China,  was  born  in 
1804  in  the  United  Stakes,  and  died  there  in  1888. 
He  reached  Canton  in  1834,  and  opened'  an 
Ophthalmic  Hospital  there  the  next  year.  This 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  ‘Medical  Missionary 
Society  in  China,’  and  other  such  Societies  were 
founded  elsewhere  during  Dr.  Parker’s  visit  to 
America  and  Great  Britain  in  1840.  Beturning,  he 
continued  his  medical  work  in  Canton,  but  in  1844 
he  took  an  official  position  in  the  American  Legation, 
and  later  became  charge  d'affaires  and  then  Com¬ 
missioner  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  He  left 
China  finally  in  1857,  but  from  1879  was  President 
in  America  of  the  Medical  Missionary  Society  in 
China. 

PARKER,  WILLIAM,  Sir,  was  born  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1781.  After  a  good  deal  of  naval  service 
elsewhere,  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  squadron 
at  Hongkong  on  August  10,  1841.  He  captured 
Amoy,  Ningpo,  Woosung  and  Shanghai.  He  then 
seized  Chinkiang,  with  the  result  that  the  Chinese 
were  brought  to  terms  and  agreed  to  the  treaty  of 
Nanking.  Parker,  who  had  become  vice-admiral 
in  November,  1841,  was  rewarded  with  a  G.C.B. 
in  May,  1843,  (the  investiture  being  by  Sir  H. 
Pottinger,  at  Hongkong),  and  a  baronetcy  in 
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December,  1844.  He  afterwards  filled  various 
important  posts,  and  died  on  November  13,  1866. 

[Laughton]  :  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

PARKES,  HARRY  SMITH,  was  born  in 
Staffordshire  in  1828.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he 
joined  his1  cousin  Mrs.  Gutzlaff  at  Macao,  and 
studied  Chinese  under  John  Robert  Morrison. 
He  was  Interpreter  under  Alcock  in  1844.  He 
became  Acting-Consul  under  Sir  John  Bowring  at 
Carton  in  1853,  was  Vice-Consul  at  Amoy  in  1854, 
and  after  assisting  to  make  the  Treaty  with  Siam 
was  sent  to  England  with  the  Treaty  and  the  King 
of  Siam’s  presents  to  Queen  Victoria.  He  became 
Consul  at  Canton  in  1856,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  his  dealings  with  Yeh  over  the  lorcha  Arrow 
case.  He  was  made  Commissioner  of  Canton  after 
the  capture  of  that  city.  In  1860  he  accompanied 
Lord  Elgin  to  the  North  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of 
Peking,  and- was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Chinese, 
and  suffered  many  indignities.  He  went  up  the 
Yangtze  with  Admiral  Hope,  establishing  British 
Consulates  at  the  newly-opened  Treaty  Ports.  He 
was  made  K.C.B.  in  1862,  became  Consul  at 
Shanghai  the  next  year,  and  established  the  Mixed 
Court  there  in  1864.  With  Gordon  he  formed  the 
Camp  of  Instruction  for  Chinese  troops  defending 
Shanghai.  In  1865  he  succeeded  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  as  Minister  to  Japan. 

There  he  spent  the  next  eighteen  years,  and 
in  1883  was  offered  the  Peking  Legation  at  a 
reduced  salary — owing  to  the  House  of  Commons 
feeling  economical.  He  was  the  last  Minister  to 
use  the  additional  title  of  ‘Chief  Superintendent  of 
Trade’  {q.v.).  His  official  work  only  lasted  eighteen 
months,  three  of  which  were  spent  in  a  visit  to  the 
newly  opened  Korea.  He  was  made  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of  Korea  in  addition 
to  his  China  appointment.  While  foreigners 
throughout  China  were  delighted  at  his  becoming 
Minister  at  Peking,  the  Chinese  were  prejudiced 
against  him,  and  arrogant,  especially  as  a  result  of 
the  war  with  France,  and  his  post  was  not  at  ail 
an  easy  one. 

He  had  been  made  K.C.B.  at  the  very  early  age 
of  34,  and  in  1881  he  was  madfe  G.C.M.G. 

He  died  in  Peking,  March  22,  1885,  and  was 
buried  at  Whitchurch,  Middlesex.  A  statue  has 
been  erected  to  his  honour  on  the  Bund  at  Shanghai. 

Lane-Poole  :  Life  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  1894. 

PARROTS.  The  Order  Psittaci  is  tropical, 
bat  a  few  species  are  found  outside  the  tropics, 
both  north  and  south.  Six  are  found  in  China  : 
Palaeornis  salvadorii  Oustalet,  (which  is  common 
in  Nepal)  comes  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  wooded 
valleys  of  the  Upper  Yangtze,  as  far  north  as  30°  ; 
this  seems  to  be  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the 
parrots.  P.  lathami  occurs  in  Hainan,  and  P. 


luciani  is  probably  found  in  the  South-west  of 
China.  P.  cyanocephalus  comes  asi  a  visitor  from 
Burma,  etc.,  and  has  been  taken  near  Canton.  A 
smaller  species,  P.  longicauda,  is  said  to  be  found 
in  Kuangsii.  Coryllis  vernalis  is  another  species 
met  with  in  S.  China,  but  it  is  very  rare. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

PARTIES,  POLITICAL.  See  Political  Parties. 

PARTRIDGES.  See  Gallinae. 

PA  SSE  PA.  See  Baschpa. 

P  AT  R  I A  R  C  H  S ,  SIX,  pkffiS.  Hu  tsu.  Buddhism 
counts  twenty-seven  patriarchs  of  the  West  before 
the  first  patriarch  of  China.  A  number  of  these 
Indian  patriarchs  are  found  in  Chinese  templets. 
Their  names  are  given  in  Dore’s  work.  Bodhi- 
diiarma  was  the  twenty-eighth  and  became  the  first 
patriarch  of  Chinese  Buddhism.  The  names  of  the 
six  are  as  follows,  each,  after  the  first,  being  a 
disciple  of  the  preceding  one. 

1.  Bodhidharma,  {q.v.),  ^  Ta-mo  ;  2.  Stien 

Kuang  f|i^,  or  Hui  K‘o  H  nj  ;  3.  Seng  Ts‘an 
f§  f§|,  or  Chien  Chih  gg  ®  ;  4.  Tao  Hsin  li  fg 
or  Ta  I  gj  ;  5.  Hung  Jen  Ta  Man  gk  /$,  $ji. 
6.  Hui  Neng  Ta  Chien  H  A  S*  -  See  Buddhism 
in  China. 

Dore  :  Recherchcs  sur  les  Superstitions,  tome 
vii,  p.  244. 

PAVILION  OF  PURPLE  LIGHT,  ^  %  M 

Tzu  kuang  ko.  The  hall  in  Peking  used  for  the 
reception  of  representatives  from  tributary  nations ; 
it  was  here  that  the  first  reception  of  Foreign 
Ministers  was  held,  by  T‘ung  Chih,  June  29,  1873. 

PAWNSHOPS.  In  China  the  pawnshop  has 
nothing  about  it  of  the  disreputable,  as  in  the  West 
— fie.,  the  pawning  of  articles  is  not  considered  an 
act  to  hide  or  be  ashamed  of.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  well-to-do  people  to  deposit  such  valuables  as 
furs,  that  they  may  be  stored  and  cared  for  through 
the  summer  with  less  trouble  than  at  home. 

There  are  several  classes  of  these  institutions, 
the  chih  tang  ^  and  the  ssu  ya  fk  ^  or  hsiao  ya 
/Jn  ftp .  The  very  large  characters  painted  on  the 
walls  of  large  buildings  ^  or  jffp  must  be  noticed  by 
all  visitors  to  Chinese  cities. 

The  chih  tang  or  pawnshop  proper  is  a  private 
institution,  but  licenced  by  the  local  officials  and 
subject  to  some  government  regulations.  The  time 
within  which  pledges  may  be  redeemed  is  sixteen 
months,  and  the  interest  payable  is  three  per  cent, 
per  month.  Jewels  are  not  received  as  pledges,  and 
gold  or  silver  only  with  restrictions. 

The  hsiao  ya  pawnshops  are  not  recognised  by 
the  authorities  and  are  much  more  used  by  the 
poorer  classes.  The  interest  charged  is  higher  and 
the  time  for  redemption  is  only  three  months. 
Being  illegal  institutions  they  have  to  guard  care- 
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fully  against  burglary,  etc.,  as  there  is  no  help  for 
them  in  law  against  any  theft,  fraud  or  robbery. 

Giles  :  Chinese  Sketches. 

PEACH  BLOOM  (peau  de  peche).  See 
Porcelain.- 

PEACHES,  Amygdalus  persica,  ^  t‘ao.  The 
peach  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  China,  though 
the  point  cannot  be  regarded  as  settled.  But  three 
important  kinds  have  been  developed  there,  and 
some  of  the  most  commercially  important  varieties 
in  the  United  States  have  been  introduced  from 
China. 

The  three  strains  mentioned  are  the  Chinese 
Cling  group,  the  Honey  group  and  the  Pien  t‘ao 
group.  The  first  belongs  more  to  the  north,  the 
second  to  the  south  and  centre,  and  the  third  is 
extensively  cultivated  only  in  the  south,  though  it 
will  thrive  anywhere. 

The  best  variety  of  the  Chinese  Cling  group  is 
the  Pei  t‘ao,  from  the  district  of  Fei  ch‘eng  in 
Shantung.  It  is  a  large  peach,  often  weighing  more 
than  a  pound,  and  besides  its  excellent  flavour  it 
has  the  advantage  of  keeping  good  from  the  time 
it  ripens  in  October  till  February,  if  it  is  wrapped 
in  soft  tissue  paper. 

There  are  some  less  noted  varieties,  and  there 
are  also  several  varieties  of  the  Honey  group,  some 
of  those  in  Shantung  being  especially  fine. 

Of  the  Pien  t‘ao  HJ  ^  or  flat  peaches,  the  red 
flat  peach  of  Chekiang,  the  white  and  the  yellow 
flat  peaches,  both  of  Shantung,  deserve  mention. 

The  nectarine,,  A.  persica  nectar ina,  is  very 
rare  in  China. 

The  Wild  Peach,  A.  davidiana,  is  found  as  a 
hill  shrub  or  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  gardens.  It 
is  used  as  a  stock  for  grafting  almost  all  stone-fruit 
trees. 

The  peach  has  an  important  place  in  Chinese 
superstitions.  The  wood  of  the  peach-tree  is  a 
demonifuge,  and  Taoist  priests  use  it  for  making 
the  seals  with  which  they  seal  their  talismans  and 
amulets.  Branches  of  the  tree  are  also  used  to 
strike  fever  patients,  to  expel  the  spirit  of  fever. 
The  fruit  is,  however,  more  important  than  the 
wood ;  it  is  the  fruit  which  has  given  immortality 
to  the  immortals,  and  is  a  chief  ingredient  in  the 
elixir  vitae  of  the  Taoists.  The  god  of  longevity 
Up  jfl  Shou  Hsing  is  often  pictured  as  issuing  from 
a  peach,  and  peach-stones  carved  in  the  shape  of 
locks  are  amulets  to  keep  children  secure  from  death. 

Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions ,  p.  477 ; 
Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations  in  the  Fruit  and 
Nut  Orchards  of  China.  (U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture). 

PEACH-ORCHARD  LEAGUE,  H  2.  ^ 

t‘ao  yuan  chili  i;  Liu  Pei,  Chang  Fei,  and  Kuan  Ti 
swore  together  to  fight,  live  and  die  with  one 


another.  The  covenant  was'  made  in  a  peach- 
orchard  :  hence  the  name.  See  Kuan  Ti;  Liu  Pei. 

PEACOCKS.  See  Gallinae. 

PEACOCK’S  FEATHERS.  A  decoration  con¬ 
ferred  by  Manchu  Emperors.  The  highest  grade, 
(called  $$  hua  yu ,  flowery  feather),  is  literally 
of  the  peacock’s  feathers,  with  3,  2,  or  1  eye  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  merit  of  the  recipient.  The  lower  grade 
(H  1$  L°n  yu>  blue  feather)  is  from  the  raven’s  tail. 

PEANUTS.  See  Groundnuts. 

PEARL  RIVER.  See  Chu  hiang. 

PEARS,  %  li,  Pyrus  sinensis.  Pears  are  very 
much  cultivated  by  the  Chinese,  but  there  are  few 
varieties  that  are  enjoyed  by  foreigners.  One  of 
the  best  is  the  quince-pear,  Ya  kuan  li;  it  is  a  large 
fruit,  sometimes  weighing  half  a  pound.  Next  to 
this  comes  the  Pen  li  £}  ^  or  white  pear,  a  round 
fruit,  generally  small.  It  is  best  known  to 
foreigners  as  the  Peking  pear. 

The  Ta  suan  li ,  big  sour  pear,  is  found  near 
Jehol,  the  Mien  suan  li  or  mealy  sour  pear,  near 
Kuangning  in  Manchuria,  and  another  sour  variety, 
Mo  p‘an  suan  li  or  mill-stone  sour  pear,  in  Liaoyang. 

These  are  all  soft  pears;  the  hard  pears  are 
more  appreciated  by  the  Chinese,  and  there  are 
many  varieties  of  them.  The  best  is  the  Ya  erh  li , 
a  large  pear-shaped  pear,  which  keeps  well  and 
can  be  got  all  through  the  winter  in  N.  China. 
The  Ma  t‘i  huang  li  or  Horse-shoe  yellow  pear  is 
very  large,  with  coarse  flesh ;  it  grows  in  Manchuria. 
So  does  the  Hsiang  shui  li  or  fragrant  water  pear, 
which  is  dried  and  packed  in  boxes.  A  number  of 
boxes  of  them  used  to  be  sent  annually  from 
Lien-yang  to  the  Emperor.  The  Mi  li  or  honey 
pear  is  hard,  but  very  juicy  and  sweet ;  it  comes 
from  the  Chihli  province.  Some  pears  of  W.  Shansi 
are  remarkable  for  their  ‘keeping’  properties.  The 
Yu  li  or  oil  pear  can  be  kept  for  more  than  a  year. 
There  is  a  fatty  substance  covering  the  fruit,  giving 
it  its  name,  and  perhaps  explaining  its  keeping 
properties.  The  Pen  li  or  furrowed  pear  and 
Huang  li  or  yellow  pear  are  from  the  same  district. 

Shantung  produces  some  very  large  pears,  the 
0  li  for  instance  often  weighing  1^  pounds.  The 
Hsiu  hua  li  from  Shantung  is  a  large  pear  shaped 
like  a  flattened  apple. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  red  pears  in 
N.  China ;  all  are  apple-shaped  and  all  remarkably 
good  ‘keepers.’  Many  other  varieties  might  be 
named.  From  the  foreign  point  of  view  it  is  not 
the  jDear  as  the  Chinese  have  it  to-day  that  is 
interesting,  but  the  Chinese  pear  as  it  may  be  after 
a  course  of  foreign,  scientific  treatment  in  foreign 
soil. 

There  are  at  least  four  varieties  of  wild  pear 
found  in  N.  China. 

Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations ,  etc. 
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PEGOLOTTj ,  FRANCIS  BALDUCCI,  the 

author  of  some  curious  notes,  purely  mercantile,  on 
the  ioute  to  Cathay,  weights  and  measures,  prices, 
etc.  The  work  was  written  about  1340,  and  is 
found  as  an  appendix  to  a  work  published  in 
Floience  in  1765-66.  Part  of  the  notes  are  trans¬ 
lated  by  Yule. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither . 

PE  1-1  A I -HO  is  a  sea-side  resort  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Chihli  some  twenty  miles  south  of  Shanhai 
kuan.  There  are  three  settlements  of  houses, 
namely,  West  End,  Rocky  Point  and  East  Cliff, 
of  which  Rocky  Point  is  the  most  populous  and 
best-developed. 

It  originated  in  1894-95  when  railway  engineers 
began  building.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission 
next  rented  land,  and  when  there  were  14  cottages 
Rocky  Point  Association  was  formed.  Then  the 
East  Cliff  Land  Co.  took  up  700  mow ,  and  many 
houses  and  a  hotel  were  built.  In  1900  all  was 
destroyed,  but  building  was  resumed  two  years  later 
and  in  1917  there  are  about  300  houses  with  some 
2,000  summer  residents. 

A  branch  line  hast  been  opened  in  1917  from  the 
Peking-Mukden  Railway,  5  miles  away. 

PEITANG  -4hif  pei  Tang,  a  small  port  in 
Chihli,  at  the  north  of  the  Pei-t‘ang  river,  some  ten 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho.  When  the 
Pci  ho  w~as  barred  to  the  Ministers  in  June,  1859, 
Mr.  Ward,  the  American  envoy,  landed  at  Pei  Tang 
and,  after  a  humiliating  visit  to  the  capital,  ex¬ 
changed  ratification  of  the  treaty  at  Pei-t'ang  on 
August  16.  In  1860  the  allies  landed  at  Pei  Tang 
to  take  the  Taku  Forts. 

PEI  TANG  dt  northern  hall,  the  name  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  establishment  in  the  west  of 
the  Imperial  City  in  Peking.  The  ground  was 
given  by  K'ang  Hsi  in  1693  after  PP.  Gerbillon 
and  Bouvet  had  cured  his  fever  with  quinine. 
Tt  was  called  Pei  T'ang  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
already  existing  Tung  (east)  T'ang  and  Hsi  (west) 
T'ang,  now  called  Nan  (south)  T'ang.  Six  years 
later  the  Fathers  begged  for  an  extension  of  the 
ground  that  they  might  build  a  church.  K‘ang  Hsi 
not  only  granted  the  land,  but  himself  composed 
three  inscriptions  to  be  placed  on  the  new  church. 
A  description  of  the  building  is  given  in  the 
Bulletin  de  Pekin.  It  had  a  small  tower  which 
served  as  library  and  astronomical  observatory ;  the 
residence  of  the  missionaries  was  on  the  east  and 
v,as  in  Chinese  style,  and  the  garden  stretched  to  a 
block  of  houses  which  adjoined  the  imperial  gardens 
or  San  hai  3  The  modest  little  church,  called 
the  church  of  S.  Sauveur,  was  dedicated  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1703.  Louis  XIV  contributed  much  to  its 
decoration  :  he  was,  of  course,  especially  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  French  Jesuits,  whom  he  had  sent  out, 


and  who  had  built  the  Pei  T'ang,  as  the  King  of 
Portugal  was  protector  of  the  Jesuits  of  the 
Hsi  T‘ang. 

After  some  90  years  the  Society  of  Jesus  was 
suppressed,  and  the  Lazarists  took  their  place.  After 
the  persecution  ’in  Chia  CiiTng’s  reign  the  Pei 
T'ang  came  to  an  end  in  the  reign  of  his  successor 
Tao  Kuang.  It  was  sold,  by  imperial  orders,  to  a 
mandarin,  for  the  sum  of  5,000  taels,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

By  the  treaty  between  France  and  China  of 
1860  the  property  was  restored  to  the  church ;  a 
new  and  larger  building  was  put  up  and  completed 
in  1867. 

An  important  institution  at  the  new  Pei  T'ang 
was  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  formed  by 
P.  Armand  David,  which  was  much  visited  by 
mandarins  ;  some  of  the  princesses  also  went  there 
and,  it  is  said,  the  Empress-dowager  herself 
incognito.  It  was  presented  to  her  when  the 
Pei  T'ang  was  removed  in  1885. 

At  the  accession  of  Kuang  Hsu  the  Pei  T'ang 
property  was  required  for  inclusion  in  the  palace 
grounds  ;  an  amicable  arrangement  was  made  and 
another  site  provided  not  far  away,  on  which  a 
new  cathedral  was  built  and  consecrated  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1888. 

Favier  :  Peking ;  Bulletin  Catholique  de 
Pekin,  February,  1916. 

PEKING,  eb  ^  ching.  There  have  been 
several  cities  with  various  names  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  Peking. 

1.  The  earliest  of  these  was  called  Chi, 
from  b.c.  723  to  221  the  capital  of  the  Yen 
Kingdom.  It  was  destroyed  by  Ch'in  Shih 
Huang-ti. 

2.  A  new  city  was  built  on  the  ruins  in  a.d.  70, 
by  the  Han  dynasty,  and  it  was  called  Yen  ^ 
which  is  still  used  as  a  literary  name  for  Peking. 

3.  From  the  time  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  to 
the  T'ang  dynasty  the  same  place  had  the  name  of 
Yu  chou  j'iJ. 

4.  The  K'itans  destroyed  the  place  when  they 

established  the  Liao  dynasty  in  986,  but  they  built 
again  on  the  same  spot  and  called  the  place  Nan¬ 
king  southern  capital,  to  distinguish  it  from 

their  earlier  capital  which  was  north,  up  in  Liao¬ 
tung.  They  also  called  it  Yen  ching  ^ 

5.  The  Chin  ^  dynasty  followed  in  1126,  built 
a  new  city  adjoining  the  old  one  on  the  east  and 
of  the  same  size,  calling  the  double  city  Chung  Tu 
rjj  Up  Central  capital  :  their  northern  capital  was 
near  Jehol  and  their  southern  at  K'ai-feng  fu.  It 
was  also  called  Ta-hsing  fu 

6.  This  city  was  completely  destroyed  by 
Chengiiis  Khan  in  1215.  His  grandson  Khubilai 
Khan  removed  the  Yuan  dynasty  capital  from 
Karakorum,  building  on  the  Peking  Isiite  the  city 
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called  Khanbaligh,  sometimes  written  Cambuluc 
and,  in  fact,  written  in  many  ways.  Khanbaligh 
stood  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  present  Tartar 
city,  but  its  north  wall  was  five  li  further  north 
and  its  east  and  west  walls  were  one  li  outside  the 
walls  of  to-day.  The  Bell  Tower  is  in  the  centre 
of  this  old  city,  and  the  Observatory  is  at  its  south¬ 
eastern  corner.  This  is,  of  course,  the  city  which 
was  made  known  to  Europe  by  the  early  Franciscan 
missionaries  and  by  Marco  Polo. 

Another  name  by  which  it  was  called  during 
the  Yuan  dynasty  is  Ta  tu  great  capital. 

7.  The  first  Ming  rulers  had  their  capital  at 

the  city  famous  as  Nanking,  and  Khanbaligh 
became  a  simple  prefecture  with  the  name  Pei-p‘ing 
fu  Being  considered  too  large  its  northern 

wall  was  removed  five  li  to  the  southward ;  whether 
the  east  and  west  walls  were  moved  is  not  certain. 

8.  The  third  Ming  emperor  Ytjng  Lo  removed 
his  capital  to  Pei-p‘ing  fu  and  called  it  Pei  ching 
dk  i?C  or  as  it  may  be  spelt,  Pe-king,  which  means 
Northern  Capital;  and  it  has  remained  the  seat  of 
government  ever  since. 

Two  things  may  be  borne  in  mind  by  those 
who  wonder  at  the  situation  of  Peking,  (i)  The 
enemies  of  the  Empire  were  generally  on  the  North, 
— for  half  the  time  during  the  last  seven  or  eight 
centuries  China  has  actually  been  ruled  by  con¬ 
querors  from  the  North.  Hence,  a  capital  near 
the  northern  frontier  seemed  necessary.  (ii)  The 
fact  that  the  city  is  on  a  dusty  plain  instead  of 
being,  like  Nanking,  near  a  noble  river,  reminds 
one  that  the  founders  of  such  cities  were  horsemen , 
used  to  scouring  the  plains  with  their  armies.  They 
did  not  seek  a  site  suitable  for  water  supply,  for 
unloading  of  goods,  etc. 

The  present  city  of  Peking  consists  of  four 
enclosures.  The  Tartar  city  or  North  city  is  almost 
square ;  within  it  and  more  or  less  central  is  the 
enclosure  called  the  Imperial  City,  the  walls  being 
about  five  miles  in  total  length ;  and  within  this 
again  there  is  a  third  enclosure,  the  Imperial  Palace 
or  the  Purple  Forbidden  City.  The  Chinese  city 
or  South  city  is  south  of  the  Tartar  city  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  it;  east  and  west  it  extends  beyond  the  Tartar 
city,  but  its  width  north  and  south  is  less  than  half 
its  length  east  and  west. 

The  Tartar  city  is  so  called  because  the  Manchus 
at  the  beginning  of  their  dynasty  drove  out  the 
Chinese  into  the  suburb  which  has  become  the 
South  city.  All  the  palaces  of  Manchu  princes  and 
important  Manchu  families  and  all  government 
buildings  are  in  the  Tartar  city.  The  older  walls 
were  faced  with  brick  by  Yung  Lo  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  in  1437,  and  the  three  divisions  of  the 
city  were  also  made  by  him. 

The  Imperial  City  §*  Jj&  huang  ch'eng  is  almost 
square,  being  a  little  more  north  and  south  than 


east  and  west;  the  length  of  it)s  walls  is1  10,350 
kilometres.  It  has  in  it,  besides  the  Forbidden 
city,  three  lakes,  the  Coal  Hill,  many  temples,  the 
Pei  Lang,  etc.  Its  wallls  are  18  feet  in  height  and 
are  pierced  by  four  gates. 

The  Purple  Forbidden  city,  tzu  chin  chdeng , 
is  the  innermost  enclosure,  and  it  was  the  strictly 
private  residence  of  the  emperors.  The  mortar 
used  in  the  buildings  was  purple  or  violet,  and 
this  general  tinge  gave  the  name  to  the  city. 
Another  explanation,  however,  connects  the  name 
with  the  Pole  Star,  called  by  an  ancient  writer 
The  Star  of  the  violet  myrtle,’  the  empire  depending 
on  this  central  spot  as  the  heavens  on  the  pole  star. 
The  walls  of  this  enclosure  are  1006  metres  north 
and  south  and  786  metres  east  and  west,  and  are 
22  feet  high.  Outside  is  a  moat  60  metres  wide. 
There  are  four  gates. 

Among  the  better-known  ‘sights’  of  Peking  the 
first  place  must  be  given  to  the  Altar  of  Heaven 
{q.v.).  The  Confucian  Temple  with  the  Stone 
Drums  {q.v.),  The  Lama  Temple  {q.v.),  the  Observ¬ 
atory  {q.v.)  with  its  remaining  instruments,  the 
Summer  Palace  {q.v.),  the  Drum  Tower  and  Bell 
Tower,  are  all  attractive.  Some  people  may  take 
more  pleasure  in  visiting  the  sites  connected  with 
early  church  history  in  Peking, — the  Cathedrals, 
the  Portuguese  cemetery  with  the  graves  of  Ricci, 
Schall  and  many  more  (see  Chala). 

The  Legation  Quarter  adjoins  the  eastern  part  of 
the  southern  wall  of  the  Tartar  city,  and  is  now 
always  in  a  state  of  defence. 

Unfortunately  no  very  good  guide  to  Peking 
has  ever  been  issued.  Favier’s  work  has  many 
inaccuracies,  and  Bretschneider’s  is  too  short  and 
limited. 

Bretschneider  :  Archcelogical  and  Historical 
Researches  on  Peking,  Shanghai,  1876;  Favier  : 
Peking. 

[The  plans  of  these  cities,  given  below,  are 
reduced  from  those  in  Re  Bulletin  Catholique  de 
Pekin  for  February,  1914,  by  kind  permission  of 
Brother  A.  Maes,  Director  of  the  Lazarist  Press 
at  Peking. 

In  these  plans  the  broken  lines  represent  the 
present  Peking,  while  the  dark  lines  show  the 
relative  size  and  situation  of  each  ancient  city.] 
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2.  Yen,  built  in  a.d.  70 ; 

known  as  Yu  Chou  (3) 
from  4th  to  10th  centuries 


4.  Nan  ching 
a.d.  10th  century 


PEKING  CONVENTION.  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce,  proceeding  to  Peking  for  the  ratification  of 
the  Tientsin  Treaty  ( q.v .),  was  forcibly  hindered. 
This  led  to  an  expedition  and  to  this  Convention. 

An  indemnity  of  eight  million  taels  was  agreed 
on  instead  of  the  two  millions  of  the  Treaty.  The 
port  of  Tientsin  was  to  be  opened  to  British  trade 
and  residence.  The  Kowloon  territory  already 
leased  to  Her  Majesty’s  representative  was  to  be 
ceded  to  Great  Britain.  Chuisan  was  to  be  evacuated 
at  once. 

The  Convention  was  signed  on  October  24, 
1860,  at  Peking,  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Prince 
Kung. 

PEKING  GAZETTE,  ^  ching  pao,  tradi¬ 
tionally  dating  from  the  end  of  the  10th  century, 
was  a  daily  metropolitan  cifjiche ,  containing  Court 
Gazette,  Decrees  and  Memorials.  Manuscript  copies 
were  sent  to  the  high  provincial  authorities,  and  the 
printed  form  was  sent  to  Canton,  etc.  In  some 
places  it  was  reprinted. 


The  ‘yellow’  Peking  Gazette  ceased  at  the  close 
of  the  Manchu  period,  but  a  white  edition  is  still 
issued  by  HsiiAN  T‘ung,  the  ex-Emperor. 

PEKING  STAG.  See  Sika. 

PEKING  UNIVERSITY,  (n°t 

University  of  Peking ,  q.v.)  is  a  missionary  under¬ 
taking  which  had  its  origin  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  M.E.M. 

In  1870  a  small  day-school  was  opened  with 
three  boys,  induced  to  attend  by  the  gift  of  one 
meal  per  diem.  In  1878,  a  boys’  boarding  school 
was  begun  with  six  Christian  boys.  In  the  year 
1885,  this  became  the  Wiley  Institute,  with  the 
grade  of  an  Academy.  In  1888,  during  the  visit  of 
Bishop  Fowtler,  this  in  turn  became  the  Peking 
University,  with  the  Bishop  as  Chancellor  and  the 
Rev.  L.  W.  Pilcher  as  first  President.  In  1890, 
a  certificate  of  Incorporation  was  granted  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees 
in  New  York  City  constituted.  In  1891  a  Board 
of  Managers  to  control  the  local  affairs  of  the 
University  was  formed  in  Peking,  and  included 
missionaries!  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  and  L.M.S.,  besides 
members  of  the  foreign  community. 

Land  was  purchased,  and  the  first  building, 
Durbin  Hall,  put  up  in  1892.  This,  like  all  the 
M.E.M.  property  in  the  capital,  was  destroyed  by 
the  Boxers  in  1900,  but  was  rebuilt  in  1902  and 
since  enlarged  from  time  to  time.  After  the  re¬ 
bellion  negotiations  were  begun  among  the  various 
missions'  in  Peking  with  a  view  to  union  in  higher 
educational  work,  and  in  1905,  a  union  Medical 
College  was  agreed  upon,  the  Lockhart  Medical 
College  of  the  L.M.S.  being  re--organised  so  as 
to  represent  both  the  North  China  Educational 
Union  and  Peking  University.  In  1916  the  China 
Medical  Board  having  bought  out  the  five  Missions 
concerned,  this  work  passed  into  its  hands. 

Union  in  Theological  work  in  Peking  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  been  in  operation  since  the  fall  of  1915. 
At  the  present  time  (May  1917),  the  arrangements 
for  the  federated  University  are  almost  completed, 
a  charter  hasi  been  granted  by  the  New  York 
State,  and  the  new  scheme  is  expected  to  be 
launched  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

The  land  for  the  campus  comjsiists  of  one 
hundred  acres,  of  which  one-third  was  already 
purchased  a  year  ago.  Each  Mission  gives  $100,000 
gold  towards  the  initial  outlay  and  instruction  is 
to  be  confined  to  college  and  higher  grades. 

The  number  of  students  in  April*  1916,  not 
including  those  in  Lower  and  Higher  Primary 
Departments,  was  659. 

The  President  is  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Lowry,  D.D. 
of  the  M.E.M. 

PELICANS.  See  Steganopodes. 
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PEN  or  BRUSH  ^  pi,  uised  for  writing,  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Mejstg  T‘ien  ( q.v .), 
a  celebrated  general  of  the  First  Emperor,  who 
died  b.c.  209.  Before  his  time  characters  were 
painted  with  a  reed  pen  dipped  in  black  lacquer  or 
else  incised  with  a  bronze  style. 

Bushell  :  Chinese  Art,  II,  p.  122. 

PENAL  CODE.  See  Law. 

PENTECOSTAL  M  SSSi  ONAR  3  ES,  THE, 

have  a  kind  of  home  base  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  U.S.A. 
9  hey  have  arrived  in  China  only  during  the  last  few 
years.  In  the  Missionary  Directory  for  1917  their 
number  is  given  as  35,  and  they  work  in  Hongkong, 
and  in  five  stations  in  Kuangtung  province,  also 
at  Yunnan  fu  and  at  T‘ai-an  fu  in  Shantung. 

See  Assemblies  of  God. 

PENTECOSTAL  MISSIONARY  UNION,  The, 
was  organized  in  1909,  with  Headquarters  in 
London,  England.  Its  workers  in  China  are  given 
in  the  Missionary  Directory  for  1917  as  27  in 
number,  working  in  three  station®  in  Yunnan. 

See  Assemblies  of  God . 

PEN  TS‘A0  KANG  MU,  0  ,  the  great 

Materia  meclica  by  Li  Shih-cheN,  printed  about 
1596.  See  Botany  in  China. 

Hance  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  1886,  p.  324; 
Giles  :  Chinese  Literature ;  Wylie  :  Notes  on 
Chinese  Literature;  Bretschneider,  Bot.  Sin.  I, 
Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  1881,  p.  54. 

PEPOHUAN,  p‘ing  pu  fan,  ‘barbarians 

of  the  plain.’  All  those  aborigines  of  various  tribes 
in  Formosa  who  submitted  to  Chinese  civilisation 
were  called  by  this  term.  See  Formosa. 

PEPPER,  $  ^  hu  chiao,  is  the  ground-up 
fruit  of  Zanthoxylum  bungei.  It  is  the  ruddy 
capsules,  not  the  seed,  which  possess  the  aromatic 
principle. 

It  is  said  to  grow  nowhere  in  China  except  in 
the  island  of  Hainan.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  cultivate  it  in  other  parts  but  unsuccessfully. 
The  Chinese  put  this  down  to  the  wariness  of  the 
foreigner,  who  destroys  the  productive  power  of  the 
pepper  before  it  is  imported,  thus  keeping  the  trade 
in  his  own  hands.  There  are  two  kinds,  the 
Malabar  and  the  Sumatran,  but  in  China  no  dis¬ 
tinction  is  made,  both  being  sold  at  one  price.  The 
Chinese,  however,  regard  white  pepper  as  a  superior 
species,  and  are  not  aware  that  it  is  simply  black 
pepper  steeped  in  lime-water. 

Bowra  :  Customs  Trade  Returns,  Ningpo,  1869. 
Hosie  :  Ssuch‘uan,  p.  16. 

PEPPERMINT  OIL.  yu,  is  dis¬ 

tilled  from  the  leaves  of  several  species  of  Mentha, 
as  the  crispa,  piper ata,  and  pulegium.  It  is  lighter 
than  water,  and  is  put  up  in  toy  bottles,  holding 
about  a  spoonful.  The  best  is  made  at  Canton. 


PER  ESTR  ELLO,  RAPHAEL,  the  first  western 
trader  to  reach  China  by  sea.  He  was  sent  by 
Albuquerque  from  Malacca  in  1515-16. 

PEREYRA,  THOMAS,^  0  Hsii  Jih-sheng, 
a  Jesuit  Father,  was  born  November  1,  1645,  at 
St.  Martinho  de  Valo,  Portugal,  and  died  in  Peking 
on  December  24,  1708.  lie,  with  P.  Gerbillon, 
acted  as  interpreter  in  making  the  Nipchou 
(Nertchinsk)  Treaty.  He  is  noted  also  as  the  chief 
opponent  of  the  Papal  Legate  de  Tournon  at  the 
court  of  K‘ang  Hsi,  who  was  greatly  attached  to 
him.  Fie  succeeded  Verbiest  as  Director  of  the 
Board  of  Mathematics  temporarily  in  the  absence  of 
P.  Grimaldi.  He  was  strongly  Portuguese,  had 
great  influence  at  the  Court  of  Portugal  and  at 
Macao,  and  of  course  used  his  influence  against  the 
French. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  reading  about  this 
period  some  confusion  is  caused  by  there  being 
associated  with  P.  Thomas  Pereyra  a  Belgian, 
P.  Antoine  Thomas.  Thus  in  Jenkins  we  read 
“Father  Pereyra,  the  evil  genius  of  the  unfortunate 
legate”  ;  (p.  61),  and  in  Bosmans,  “Thomas  fut  le 
principal  antagonist  du  Cardinal  de  Tournon,’” 
(p.  139).  In  the  letters  of  Verbiest  he  isometimes 
writes  Pere  Thomas  meaning  Thomas  Pereyra. 

Jenkins  :  The  Jesuits  in  China;  Bosmans  : 
Ferdinand  Verbiest,  Louvain,  1912. 

PERIL  LA  OCYMEIDES,  SgMiP  tzu  su  tzh, 
is  produced  chiefly  in  Manchuria  where  the  plant, 
a  species  of  basil,  is  boiled  and  used  in  place  of 
linseed  oil. 

PERIODICALS,  EUROPEAN.  See  Press. 

PERPENDICULAR  AND  HORIZONTAL 

Period,  $££  fj|  tsung  heng.  In  the  fourth  century 
b.c.  the  Ch‘u  state  sought  to  make  alliances  with 
states  to  the  northward,  while  Ch‘in  did  the  same 
in  an  east  and  west  direction.  The  period  has'  thus 
received  the  above  term. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified . 

PERSIMMON,  3F*  shih  tzu;  Diospyros  kahi, 
a  very  important  fruit  of  North  China.  Trees  are 
planted  20  to  30  feet  apart  in  orchards,  generally 
at  the  foot  of  hills,  with  a  southern"  or  eastern* 
aspect,  the  best  soil  being  of  decomposed  granite. 
The  trees  of  some  varieties  reach  60  to  80  feet  in 
height.  All  in  N.  China  are  grafted  on  a  wild 
stock  called  by  Chinese  hei  tsao  which  means  black 
date,  but  it  is  really  D.  lotus,  the  wild  persimmon 
( v .  inf.).  In  central  China  other  species  are 
perhaps  used. 

There  are  many  varieties,  the  best  being  that 
called  Ta  shih  tzu  or  Ta  mo  plan  shih  tzu  M 

jfjjf  ^  big  millstone  persimmon,  because  of  its  large 
size  and  flattened  (shape.  The  fruit  sometimes 
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reaches  a  pound  in  weight ;  it  is  seedless  and  con¬ 
tains  very  little  tannin, — that  is,  it  is  non-astringent. 
By  freezing  them  the  fruits  can  be  kept  perfectly 
good  for  months.  This,  and  some  other  varieties, 
has  a  constriction  round  the  thickest  part  of  the 
flattened  fruit. 

Another  variety,  called  the  Sweet  persimmon, 
is  exceedingly  rare;  Fire  persimmon  and  Lotus- 
flower  persimmon  are  other  important  varieties. 

The  less  juicy  kinds'  are  often  dried,  and  then 
eaten  raw  or  stewed. 

The  wild  persimmon,  D.  lotus,  is  called  hei  tsao 
‘black  date,’  by  the  Chinese  and  in  the  Customs 
list.  It  is  found  here  and  there  in  the  mountains 
of  N.  China.  It  does  not  often  develop  into  a 
big  tree.  It  is  used  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft 
the  cultivated  persimmon.  The  fruit  is  abundant, 
and  edible  when  soft  or  after  being  touched  with 
frost,  but  it  is  not  very  fleshy.  Together  with  the 
“red  date”  (see  Jujube )  it  is  sent  to  the  silk  dis¬ 
tricts  for  consumption  by  the  silk-men,  who  live 
entirely  on  the  fruit  when  rearing  the  worms,  in 
order  to  avoid  injuring  the  insects  with  smoke  from 
fires.  ( British  Consular  Report,  Chinkiang,  1887). 

The  export  abroad,  for  Chinese  emigrants,  was 
in  1915  nearly  57,000  piculs,  worth  Tls,  300,000. 
Original  export,  256,000  piculs,  worth  Tls.  1,413,000, 
mostly  from  Tientsin,  Chefoo,  Hankow  and  Nan¬ 
king. 

Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations,  etc.,  U.S. 
Dept,  of  Agricuture,  1911. 

PESCADORES,  Portuguese  for  fishermen,  a 
group  of  islands  west  of  the  centre  of  FormosJa, 
forty  miles  from  that  island  and  about  eighty  from 
the  mainland.  The  largest  island  is  Panghu  {q.v.). 
The  Dutch  occupied  them  about  1620,  before  settling 
in  Formosa.  The  group  has  belonged  to  Japan 
since  1896,  together  with  Formosa. 

PETRELS.  See  Tubinares. 

PETROLEUM.  See  Minerals. 

PETUNTSE  fit  the  felspathic  stone, 
fusible  at  a  high  temperature,  which  gives  the 
transparency  to  porcelain.  The  best  is  reserved  for 
making  the  glaze.  The  name  literally  meanis  ‘white 
briquettes,5  and  refers  to  the  shape  in  which  the 
pulverised  stone  is  transported. 

Btjshell  :  Chinese  Art,  vol.  ii. 

PEWTER  WARE,  one  of  the  chief  industries 
of  Wenchow.  The  best  quality  is  composed  of  four 
parts  tin  to  one  of  lead.  Basins,  candlesticks, 
lamps,  teapots,  cups,  trays,  and  ornaments  of 
various  kinds  are  made.  Pewterware  is  also  made 
at  Chaochow  and  Chaoyang,  near  Swatow.  The 
ware  manufactured  at  Shasi  is  much  inferior  to  that 
from  Wenchow  and  Swatow.  Ningpo  pewter  is 
famous  also,  and  is  preferred  to  copper  on  account 


of  its  freedom  from  verdigris.  Many  articles 
formerly  made  of  it  are  now,  however,  made  of 
imported  tin-plate. 

♦ 

PFISTER,  ALOYSIUS,  Jesuit  missionary  at 
Zi  ka  wei ;  he  was  born  in  Meurthe,  April  24,  1833, 
and  died  in  Shanghai  May  17,  1891.  He  published 
in  1873  the  first  part  of  a  list  of  Jesuits  in  China 
from  Xavier  to  recent  times.  (Catalogue  Patrum 
ac  Fratrum  e  Societate  Jesu  qui  a  morte  S.  Fr. 
Xaverii  ad  annum  MDCCCLXXII  Evangelio  Xti 
Propagando  in  Sinis  adlaboraverunt.  Pars  Prima). 
He  had  collected  material  for  a  full  history  of  the 
Jesuit  Mission  in  China,  but  it  was  all  destroyed 
in  a  riot  at  Wuhu  in  1891. 

A  list  of  his  published  works  is  given  in  the 
T‘oung  Pao,  1891,  p.  463. 

PHAGSPA.  See  Baschpa. 

PH  AR  M  AGO  PA  El  A.  The  following  are  notes 
on  siome  of  the  chief  Chinese  vegetable  drugs. 

Aconite,  (M,  ffi )  wu  Vou.  A  great  many 
species  are  found  throughout  China.  These  princi¬ 
pally  used  are  ts‘ao  wu  Vou  51),  A.  wilsonii, 

which  is  cultivated,  and  its  powdered  roots,  mixed 
with  white  of  egg,  applied  externally  as  a  remedy 
for  boils.  CIVuan  wu  Vou,  A.  hemsleyanum ,  is 
used  similarly,  and  after  frequent  boilings,  in  small 
quantities  as  a  drastic  cure  for  coughs.  Fu-tzu 
( Iff?  "?■ )  A.  fischeri;  this  is  cultivated  in  the 

winter,  steeped  in  vinegar  and  salted  and  further 
treated.  This  and  other  aconites  are  used  for  a 
variety  of  diseases.  Their  poisonous  qualities  are 
diminished  by  the  above  treatment. 

Angelica.  A.  anomala,  (Q  4£)  pai-chih,  grown 
in  Ssuch/uan,  Hupei,  and  Chekiang,  is  a  favourite 
drug,  used  in  female  compliants  and  as  a  cosmetic ; 
A.  decursiva  Ch‘ien  hu,  a  common  plant 

used  as  a  tonic  and  exported  abroad;  A.  polymorpha 
( »*  )  tang  huei,  the  roots  of  which  are  used  as  a 

tonic  and  blood-purifier.  The  name  tang  huei  is 
also  applied  to  the  honeywort  ( Cryptotaenia ),  very 
frequently  used  in  prescriptions,  which  resembles 
celery  in  odour  and  taste.  It  is  used  extensively 
in  menstrual,  chlorotic,  and  puerperal  diseases. 

Asafoetida,  imported  from  India,  is  a  gum 
resin,  the  exudation  of  the  Ferula,  a  shrub  growing 
in  Central  Asia.  It  is  used  medicinally,  and  is 
deodorizing,  anthelmintic,  carminative,  etc.,  and  an 
antidote  to  mushroom  poisoning. 

Baros  Camphor  is  considered  the  best  in  China. 
It  is  imported  from  Borneo.  It  is  not  true  camphor 
but  steareopten ;  it  is  applied  as  a  powder  to 
chancres,  buboes,  etc.,  and  used  for  polypus,  fistula, 
etc.  It  is  Dryobalanops  camphor  a,  Chinese  ping- 
plien  (  tR  Jr  )•  N gai- camphor ,  a  steareopten  isomeric 
with  the  Borneo  camphor,  said  to  be  extracted  from 
Blumea  balsamifera,  from  Hainan,  is  a  very 
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valuable  substance  valued  at  500  Taels  per  picul, 
and  is  used  as  a  febrifuge  and  carminative. 

Capoor  Cutciiery,  Kaempferia  galcmga , 
shan  nai,  a  root  eaten  as  a  relish,  like  ginger, 
and  used  medicinally  as  a  cure  for  toothache, 
as  a  wash  for  dandruff  and  scabs,  or  to  destroy  lice, 
hence  used  to  preserve  clothes.  It  is  exported  to 
India,  Persia,  and  Arabia. 

Cardamum,  g  Pai  tou  Ic‘ou,  introduced 
to  China  a  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  the  Amomum 
medicine ,  L.,  grown  in  South-west  Kuangsi,  whose 
seeds  are  used  in  chest  complaints  and  general 
debility. 

Castor  Oil.  {See  separate  heading'). 

Codonopsis  tangshen,  Hemsl,  is  a  campanula- 
ceous  plant  sometimes  called  bastard  ginseng,  and 
used  to  adulterate  ginseng.  Tangshen  is  the  name 
given  to  several  other  species  of  C ampanulacaea. 
It  is  used  as  a  tonic. 

Coptis  chinensis,  (  J|  j/g  )  huang  lien ,  grown 
in  West  Hupei  and  in  the  Mount  Qmei  plantations, 
SsuclTuan.  The  dried  rhizome  is  an  all-round 
medicine,  and  particularly  valued  as  a  stomachic. 

Cubebs,  Cubeba  officinalis  (^3n)  eld  eng  chia , 
a  one-seeded  berry,  exported  from  South  China.  It 
resembles  black  pepper,  in  size  and  form,  has  a 
fragrant  odour  and  aromatic  taste,  and  is  used 
medicinally. 

Dragon’s  Blood;  that  ordinarily  used  in  China 
isi  the  produce  of  a  large  siaecies  of  rattan  calamus 
drace  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo  and  perhaps  South 
China.  The  Pen  ts‘ao  name  is  K‘o  liu  and 

M  K‘°  V™g. 

Eucommia  ulmoides,  ( *L  fh )  tu  chung,  a  tree 
found  in  Hupei,  Honan,  Shensi,  Shansi,  etc.,  the 
bark  of  which  is  tonic  and  diuretic.  The  leaves 
prevent  hemorrhoids. 

Fritillary.  Fritillaria  roylei,  etc.,  is  pei-mu 
J4  fx£  grown  in  the  Tachien  lu  region,  West  Ssu¬ 
clTuan.  The  tiny  white,  bulbs  are  pounded  and 
boiled  with  dried  orange  skin  and  sugar.  Used  in 
fevers,  coughs,  rheumatism,  and  eye-diseases.  An 
inferior  kind  is  cultivated  in  Chekiang. 

Lotus,  Nelumbium  speciosum,  (  ^ )  ho ,  a  very 
popular  and  useful  water-plant,  widespread  in 
China.  The  seeds,  named  lien-tzu  (  Hi  -R),  are 
used  in  medicine.  The  cotyledons  are  ground  into 
flour  (See  Arrowroot ),  or  boiled,  and  make  a  very 
palatable  food,.  The  boiled  root-stocks  form  a 
sweet  mucilaginous  food  which  is  very  popular. 

All  parts  of  the  plant  are  used  in  medicine,  and 
are  highly  esteemed,  e.g.  the  arrowroot  in  dysen¬ 
tery,  the  seed-caulicle  in  hemoptysis,  and  the  leaves 
in  fever's  and  skin  eruptions,  etc. 

Phellodendron  chinense  bark,  huang  po  i|§ 
is  a  complete  materia  medica  in  itself,  the  poor 
man’s  “Cure-all.” 


Picrasma  quassioides,  Jcu  lien  tzu  bark,  yields 
on  boiling  an  extract  which  is  used  in  colic  and  as 
a  febrifuge. 

Q.uirqualis  indica,  shih  chiin  tzu  (££  -f) 

which  iis  grown  in  Fukien,  a  safe  vermifuge,  has 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  been  much 
used  by  foreign  physicians  as  a  substitute  for 
santonin,  where  the  latter  has  not  been  available. 
It  is  the  “Rangoon  creeper  “of  India. 

Eehmannia  glutinosa,  ti  huang  (ttli  jit)  is  a 
common  plant  in  North  China.  The  root  is  used 
as  a  tonic  and  the  leaves  for  eczema.  Ts‘ing  hua, 
in  Honan,  is  the  chief  market ;  the  sale  realises 
£160,000  annually.  (Richard,  Geography,  p.  61). 

Many  insects  are  eaten  in  various  forms  as 
drugs.  Dried  centipedes,  scorpionls,  silkworms, 
and  beetles,  the  exuviae  of  cicadae,  bats’  dung, 
insect  white  wax,  cantharicles,  tigers’  bone's,  bears’ 
galls,  hedgehogs’  skins,  are  also  partaken  of  and 
among  minerals,  realgar,  zinc  bloom,  fossil  teeth, 
brown  mica,  cinnabar  ore,  clay  and  a  variety  of 
others  are  used. 

The  Customs’  List  of  Chinese  Medicines  covers 
a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  Hosie’s  list  comprises 
220  various  kinds,  of  which  189  are  vegetable  from 
SsuclTuan,  whence  comes  so  many  of  the  chief 
drugs.  Reference  ishould  be  made  to  these  lists, 
but  full  descriptions  of  all  known  drugs  are  given 
in  Stuart’s  Chinese  Materia  Medica ,  1911. 

[N.S.] 

PHEASANTS.  See  Gallinae. 

PHILASTRE,  P.  L.  F.,  a  translator  of  the 
1  Ching  or  Book  of  Changes, — the  first  translator 
into  French.  It  appeared  in  Annales  du  Musee 
Guimet,  vols.  viii  and  xxii. 

PHILLIPS,  GEORGE,  was  born  in  Kent  in 
1836  and  died  near  London  in  1896.  He  entered 
the  China  Consular  Service  in  1857,  and  occupied 
various  posts  till  his  retirement  in  1892.  He  wrote 
a  good  many  articles  on  Formosa,  Zaitun,  etc.,  a 
list  of  which  is  given  in  the  Tloung  Pao,  1896. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  CHINA. 

See  China  Branch  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

PHILOSOPHY  .—Having  regard  to  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  Chinese  civilization  and  literature,  and  to 
the  acuteness  of  the  Chinese  in  practical  affairs, 
their  aversion  to  metaphysical  speculation  is  a 
surprising  fact.  Three  reasons  have  been  suggested 
for  it;  (i)  The  inexact  nature  of  the  language; 
(ii)  The  lack  of  a  well-developed  logic ;  (iii)  The 
practical  bent  of  the  Chinese  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  argued  that  a  nation  has  the  language 
and  methodology  it  deserves,  and  that  practical 
ability  is  often  found  in  company  with  philosophic 
leanings,  e.g.,  with  the  wily  Greek  and  the  canny 
Scot. 
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The  amount  of  philosophical  writings  in  China, 
however,  can  only  be  considered  small  if  compared 
with  the  mass  of  serious  literature.  The  depart¬ 
ment  of  philosophy  in  the  Imperial  Library  con¬ 
tained  in  b.c.  190  no  less  than  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  five  volumes  or  “sections”  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  authors.  Again  in  a.d. 
1412,  in  the  reign  of  Yung  Lo,  the  writings  of  the 
Sung  philosophers  were  collected  and  annotated 
under  the  title  of  ij.  X  &  Philosophy  in  its 
Completeness,  or  more  tersely,  The  Complete 
Philosophy.  They  were  in  sixteen  volumes  and 
“would  if  translated,  fill  more  than  that  number 
of  Western  volumes  octavo  of  medium  thickness.” 
(Meadows). 

The  Imperial  Encyclopaedia  of  Philosophy 
embraces  three  hundred  and  sixty  volumes,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Chinese  thought 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Philosophy 
differs  very  widely  in  itsi  form  from  that  of  the 
West. 

Philosophy  is  a  vague  term  in  China,  and 
philosophical  matter  is  much  mixed  up  with  other 
subjects,  e.g.  in  the  ')4;  H  ;A:  tfe,  dissertations  on 
the  arts  of  government  and  of  education,  on  belles 
lettres,  etc.,  are  introduced. 

The  orthodox  Chinese  philosophy  is  Confucian, 
and  wdiile  in  a  true  philosophy  speculation  should 
be  absolutely  free,  and  not  undertaken  in  the 
interests  of  any  creed  or  school  of  thought,  in 
China  the  problem  is,  “Given  the  infallibility  of  the 
Confucian  classics,  how  to  construct  from  them  a 
metaphysic?”  thus  resembling  the  task  of  the 
mediaeval  Schoolmen. 

Of  the  usual  divisions  of  metaphysics,  viz., 
Ontology,  Cosmogony,  Psychology,  Ethics  and 
Epistemology,  only  the  fourth  really  interests  the 
Chinese.  Psychology  is  mainly  represented  in  its 
relation  to  good  and  evil,  and  cosmogony  and 
ontology,  though  early  discussed  (in  the  I  Ching ) 
are  the  last  to  be  elaborated,  and  then  chiefly  with 
reference  to  morality. 

There  have  been  two  periods  of  great  philoso¬ 
phical  activity  in  China,  the  first  beginning  with 
Lao  Tzu  and  Confucius  and  ending  with  the 
accession  of  Shih  Huang  Ti  ;  the  second  beginning 
with  Chou  Tzu  and  ending  with  Chu  Hsi,  who 
died  a.d.  1200. 

The  era  before  the  birth  of  Lao  Tzu,  has  left 
us  but  one  philosophical  work,  the  enigmatical 
1  Ching;  but  it  is  exceedingly  important  because 
it  laid  the  foundations  on  which  all  subsequent 
thinkers)  built.  Even  if  it  be  the  case,  as  some 
assert,  that  the  true  interpretation  of  the  I  Ching 
had  been  lost  before  Wen  Wang  (b.c.  1231-1135) 
and  Chou  Kung  (died  1105  b.c.)  wrote  their  notes 


upon  it ;  if  it  be  true  that  it  was  only  a  manual  of 
divination,  and  that  the  broken  and  unbroken  lines 
of  the  “Eight  Diagrams”  represent  the  knotted  and 
unknotted  cordsi  used  by  primitive  China  for  re¬ 
cording  and  making  simple  calculations ;  the  book 
is  none  the  less  a  philosophical  one,  since  all 
systems  of  divination  are  based  on  at  least  a  crude 
metaphysic,!  and  a  numerical  conception  of  the 
order  of  the  world  is  one  of  the  earliest  known. 

The  /  Ching  teaches  a  dual  system  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  all  changes  in  nature  and  in  human 
affairs) — the  interaction  of  the  two  forces  called 
Strong  and  Weak,  otherwise  Male  and  Female,  and 
also  Heaven  and  Earth,  producing  all  phenomena. 
But  pre-Confucian  speculation  had  another  side, 
which  has  not  handed  any  book  down  to  us,  yet 
wdiich  was  growingly  monistic  and  idealistic.  In 
the  I  Ching  itself  there  are  sporadic  allusions  of 
this  nature,  and  a  doctrine  of  that  from  which  the 
Dual  Principles  derived — Tao  jH; — was  in  various 
forms  well-known.  The  I  Ching,  the  doctrine  of 
Tao  and  some  strongly-held  ethical  principles 
intuitively  knowm,  enforced  by  experience,  and 
regarded  as  harmonizing  with  the  I  Ching,  and 
emanating  from  Tao  or  from  T‘ien  X,  were  the 
materials  on  which  Confucius,  Lao  Tzu,  and  their 
successors  worked. 

Confucius  accepted  the  dualism  of  the  I  Ching , 
and  the  commentaries  on  that  work  ascribed  to  him 
are  the  most  philosophical  part  of  his  teachings, 
which  were  mainly  positivist,  and  above  all,  ethical. 
(See  Confucianism). 

He  uses  the  term  Great  Limit  T:ai  chi 
concerning  the  Origin  of  the  Dual  Principles,  but 
this  line  of  thought  was  not  developed  by  his  im¬ 
mediate  followers,  and  though  Mencius  speaks  of 
a  Universal  Energy  ( fhi  M.)  as  filling  the 
Universe,  he  is  only  interested  in  it  as  functioning 
in  the  moral  life  of  men. 

Even  in  Ethics,  Confucius  and  hi®  followers 
were  chiefly  interested  from  a  practical  point  of 
view.  The  Metaphysics  of  Ethics  are  either 
ignored  or  settled  without  controversy,  e.g.  the 
problem  of  the  origin  and  existence  of  evil  is  not 
touched  upon ;  freewill  is  taken  for  granted. 

Lao  Tzu,  and  his  followers,  working  on  the 
same  material  as  Confucius,  arrived  at  very 
different  results.  The  monistic  and  idealistic  sayings 
which  occur  sporadically  in  the  I  Ching  they 
appropriated,  but  their  chief  reliance  was  on  the 
doctrine  of  Tao  as  handed  down  from  the  Yellow 
Emperor  and  other  ancient  worthies.  It  is  not 
now  clear  how  far  this  doctrine  had  developed  prior 
to  Lao  Tzu,  but  in  the  Tao-Te  Ching  we  are  face 
to  face  with  that  from  which  the  Dual  Principles 
proceed,  that  which  is  without  form  or  limit,  begin- 
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ning  or  end,  above  definition,  above  speculation, 
above  reason  itself — the  Absolute,  as  conceived  by 
Lao  Tzu,  to  which  he  gives  the  time-honoured 
name  of  Tao. 

He  appears,  however,  in  the  short  compass  of 
the  Tao-Te  Ching  to  use  Tao  in  two  meanings  : — 
(1)  the  Great  Principle  which  formed  the  Universe, 
and  (2)  the  primordial  matter  from  which  the 
Universe  was  made.  The  latter  was  substantially 
the  Great  Limit  of  the  I  Ching  Appendices,  but 
the  former  was  the  true  basis  of  all  typically 
Taoist  thought. 

Three  books  have  come  down  to  us  professing 
to  represent  Taoist  thought  before  the  clo-se  of  the 
first  period  of  philosophical  activity,  viz.,  the 
reputed  works  of  Lies  Tzu,  Chuang  Tzu  and 
Kuan  Yin  Tzu,  (g-v.).  The  last,  though  in  the 
true  Taoist  succession  and  perhaps  containing  some 
ancient  sayings  is  undoubtedly  much  later  than  the 
others.  Lieh  Tzu’s  book  is  perhaps  the  work  of 
his  disciples,  much  added  to  and  altered  by  later 
Taoists.  Chronologically  he  comes  between  Lao  Tzu 
and  Chuang  Tzu,  the  latter  constantly  referring 
to  him. 

Lieh  Tzu  took  a  very  transcendent  attitude 
towards  the  universe  and  evolved  a  cosmogony  which 
by  its  identity  of  contraries  led  inevitably  to  abso¬ 
lute  indifference  and  aloofness. 

In  Chuang  Tzu  we  meet  the  most  brilliant  of 
Taoist  and  of  Chinese  philosophers.  In  his  work 
we  breathe  the  air  of  Greece.  He  has  been  com¬ 
pared  with  Plato  by  Meaes  ( China  Review , 
vol.  xix,  p.  225),  and  with  Heeacleitus  by  Canon 
Aubeey  Moohe,  in  an  introduction  to  Giles’ 
Chuang  Tzu ,  Mystic,  Moralist  and  Social  Reformer. 

Chuang  Tzu  felt  Taoism  was  threatened  by 
some  of  the  teachings  of  Lieh  Tzu  (e.g.,  the 
allusions  to  magic  and  so  forth)  and1  by  those  of 
the  agnostic  and  materialistic  Confucianists.  He 
accepts  Lao  Tzu’s  ethics  in  toto  and  bends  all  his 
genius  to  the  elaboration  of  a  wonderful  philosophy. 
Starting  with  the  relativity  of  all  things,  he  became 
convinced  of  the  unreality  of  the  visible  world,  and 
the  consequent  uselessness  of  controversy.  He  is 
all  for  individual  freedom,  and  so  gets  to  the 
Wu  Wei  (doctrine  of  Inaction),  and  ultimately  to 
a  half -pantheistic  mysticism,  which  is  saved  from 
pantheism  by  the  dualism  which  he  conceives  as 
existing  forever  between  man  and  God  {Tao).  It 
is  the  true  duty  and  delight  of  the  soul  to  under¬ 
stand  something  of  the  Tao  and  imitate  what  is 
known.  Man  is  not  the  coming-to-consciousness 
of  the  Abiding  Ground  of  all  things,  but  a  being 
akin  to  It  in  nature,  capable  of  attaining  a  positive 
and  eternal  perfection  through  It,  and  therefore  of 
infinite  value ;  in  his  innermost  being  he  is  not  a 
Thing,  though  in  body  and  mind  he  may  be,  and 


herein  lies  his  danger,  his  possibility  of  failing  to 
attain  perfection. 

Among  the  other  philosophers  of  the  period, 
are  Yang  Chu  and  Mo  Ti.  Both  were  severely 
denounced  by  Mencius.  Yang  Tzu,  who  has  left 
no  written  works,  held  views  closely  approaching 
those  of  Epicurus.  Part  of  Mo  Tzu’s  works  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  the  text  in  places  is  very 
corrupt.  As  against  Yang  Tzu  he  is  supposed  by 
the  Chinese  to  represent  ultra-altruism.  He  had  a 
very  logical  mind,  and  put  his  arguments  more 
methodically  than  any  Chinese  before  the  Sung  era. 
His  system  resembles  Christianity  in  many  respects. 
His  famous  precepts  of  universal  love,  and  of  utility 
as  an  unfailing  criterion  of  moral  values,  are  based 
on  a  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Being  which  greatly 
resembles  that  of  “God”  in  the  Christian  sense. 

There  were  other  independent  thinkers  some  of 
whom  are  loosely  classed  with  Taoists,  the  most 
famous  being  HsiiN  Tzu  who  opposed  the  followers 
of  Mencius  by  maintaining  that  human  nature  is 
radically  evil,  and  anticipating  Hume  in  his  belief 
that  morality  is  an  artificial  thing. 

HsiiN  Tzu,  however,  though  against  Mencius, 
considered  himself  a  Confucianist,  and  fought  for 
orthodoxy  as  against  Mo  Ti. 

One  of  HsiiN  Tzu’s  pupils,  Han  Eei  Tzu  (g.v.) 
is  also  called  a  Taoist  writer,  though  he  occupied 
an  independent  position.  He  fell  under  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  ruler  of  CITin,  afterwards  Shih 
Huang  Ti,  and  committed  suicide, — the  last  of  the 
ante-Chdn  thinkers. 

Between  the  times  of  Shih  Huang  Ti  and  the 
rise  of  the  Sung  philosophers  there  was  an  interval 
of  twelve  hundred,  years,  during  which  very  little 
philosophical  thinking  was  done. 

Yang  Hsiung  (g.v.)  founded  an  ethical  school, 
in  which  the  doctrines  were  propounded  that  human 
nature  is  both  good  and  evil,  and  that  environment 
is  everything.  Huai  Nan  Tzu  (died  b.c.  122) 
wrote  a  celebrated  treatise  embodying  his  researches 
into  the  secrets  of  Nature  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  degenerate  Taoism  of  the  day,  and  Wang 
Ch£ung  (g.v.)  in  the  first  century  of  our  era 
criticized  Confucius  and  Mencius  in  a  very  bold 
and  original  way,  but  nothing  of  importance  was 
achieved1.  The  fire  of  the  Ante-CITin  times  was 
burnt  out  or  had  been  extinguished,  and  the  -state 
of  China  was  not  conducive  to  philosophical  energy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  printing 
had  been  invented,  and  gave  a  great  impetus  to  all 
education.  Buddhism  haid  established  itself  firmly 
in  the  Empire  and  wa-s  forcing  even  Confucianists 
to  look  on  their  ancient  doctrine  in  a  new  light ; 
and  the  second  great  period  of  philosophical  activity 
began  under  the  Sung  dynasty  with  Chou  Tzu 
(born  a.d.  1017).  (See  following  article). 
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The  teachings  of  the  Sung  philosophers  were 
accepted  as  the  final  statement  of  Confucian  ortho¬ 
doxy,  much  as  the  interpretations  of  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas  were  accepted  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
only  one  great  philosophical  thinker  has  appeared 
in  China  since.  This  was  Wang  Yang  Ming  {q.v.) 
of  the  Ming  dynasty.  His  views  were  regarded  as 
heterodox,  because,  though  a  Confucianist,  he 
differed  so  widely  from  Chu  Hsi,  but  he  is  increas¬ 
ingly  studied  both  by  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and 
his  lofty  idealism  is  perhaps  destined  to  play  a 
considerable  part  in  the  re-interpretation  of  Con¬ 
fucianism  which  is  inevitable,  as  China  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  deepest  thought  of  the  West. 

Meadows  :  The  Chinese  and  Their  Rebellions , 
chap,  xviii ;  Suzuki  :  History,  of  Chinese  Philosophy. 

[C.E.C.] 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SUNG  PERIOD.— 


With  the  11th  century,  a  renaissance  of  literature  and 
at  the  same  time  a  revival  of  orthodoxy,  resulted 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Sung  School  of  Con¬ 
fucianism  (3S  IS).  Its  founders  formed  a  group 
called  “The  Five  Philosophers”  (3l.-T*),  of  whom 
the  first,  and  the  prime  initiator  of  the  movement, 
was  Chou  T'un-i  (1017-1073),  and  the  last  was  the 
famous  Chu  IJsi  (1130-1200),  whose  keen  dialectic 
secured  for  the  doctrine  of  the  school  a  lasting 
place  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  najtion,.  The 
intervening  philosophers  were  the  two  brothers 
Ch'eng  Hao  (1032-1085),  and  Ch'eng  I  (1033-1107), 
who  from  an  early  age  were  Chou  Tun-i’s  pupils, 
and  their  uncle  Chang  Tsai  (1020-1076)  to  whom 
they  passed  on  the  teachings  they  had  received  from 
their  master. 


Chou  Tun-i  left  two  works,  posthumously 
published  by  his  pupils,  The  Complete  Treatise 
(all  Hi).,  and1  The  Doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Ultimate 
Illustrated  by  Diagram  (  fjjfe  j%). 

The  latter  is  of  the  greatest  importance  as 
containing  in  a  remarkably  condensed  and  pregnant 
statement  the  chief  tenets  of  the  writer’s  philoso¬ 
phical  system,  the  outstanding  feature  of  which 
is  indicated  in  its  title.  Taking  an  obscure  passage 
in  the  I  Ching,  the  Philosopher  elaborated  his 
famous  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Ultimate,  T‘ai  Chi 
(iClS),  the  Final  Cause  of  the  Universe,  an  Infinite 
Being  whose  essence  is  an  ethical  principle,  Li  (3®), 
but  finds  its  manifestation  in  the  Ether  from  which 
is  evolved  the  physical  universe.  The  stages  of  the 
evolution  are  traced  from  this  primordial  Ether, 
through  its  Two  Modes,  the  Yin  and  .the  Yang 


(  FJs  PH)  and  the  Five  Agents,  or  Elements  ( 3£  fr), 
to  Man,  the  highest  form  of  created  existence. 

The  doctrines  of  Chou  Tzu  were  passed  on  and 
developed  by  his  pupils  Ch'eng  Hao  and  Ch'eng  I. 
In  their  voluminous  writings  consisting  mainly  of 


essays,  letters  and  notes  of  conversations  with  their 
pupils,  the  most  prominent  subject  of  discussion  is 
the  constitution  of  Man’s  Nature.  With  them 
originated  the  clear  distinction  between  the  Original 
and  Essential  Nature  ( 15?  ^  it,  )  and  the 

Physical  Nature  (^  f£).  The  former  was 

expounded  as  purely  ethical  and  identified  with  the 
Nature  defined  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  as  the 
' ‘Decree  of  Heaven.”  The  latter  is  this  original 
nature  as  conditioned  by  the  physical  element  in 
which  it  is  inherent.  It  is  to  the  former,  it  was 
maintained,  that  Mencius  referred  when  he  asserted 
that  the  Nature  of  Man  is  good.  It  is  to  the  latter 
that  Confucius  referred  when  he  taught  that  the 
nature  of  all  men  is  akin 

Another  marked  feature  of  the  Ch'eng  philoso¬ 
phy  was  the  place  given  to  Love  in  the  constitution 
of  the  universe.  In  the  Fourth  Appendix  to  the 
I  Ching  the  four  ultimate  principles  of  the  Universe, 
Yuan,  Heng,  Li,  Cheng  (tc^  flj  jM.),  the  principles 
of  Origin,  Beauty,  Utility  and  Potentiality,  are 
said  to  be  the  principles  which  in  man  become  Love, 
Righteousness,  Reverence  and  Wisdom.  Ch'eng 
Hao  elaborated  the  doctrine  thus  stated  and  showed 
that  Love,  corresponding  to  the  principle  of  Origin 
in  the  universe,  is  both  the  source  and  the  sum 
of  the  other  three  principles  of  man’s  nature  which 
proceed  from  it,  and  are  included  in  it ;  and  that 
in  the  physical  universe  this  same  principle  is  the 
source  of  the  other  three  ultimata,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Four  Seasons,  which  are  the  physical 
embodiment  of  these  principles,  all  proceed  from 
the  productive  season  of  Spring. 

Chang  was  less  of  a  creator  of  thought  and  more 
of  a  propagandist  than  his  nephews.  He  eagerly 
imbibed  the  teachings  of  Chou  Tzu  received  from 
them,  and  became  an  enthusiastic  teacher  attracting 
large  audiences  to  his  lectures.  He  has  left  two 
important  works,  The  Right  Discipline  of  Youth 
(IE  HO,  and  the  Western  Inscriptions  ^  )> 
besides  an  exhaustive  commentary  on  the  I  Ching, 
the  chief  subject  of  his  lectures. 

A  gap  of  twenty-three  years  intervened  between 
the  death  of  Ch'eng  I,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
first  four  founders  of  the  School,  and  the  birth  of 
Chu  Hsi,  the  fifth,  but  there  is  nevertheless  a  direct 
connection  in  the  transmission  of  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the  earlier  philosophers.  Chu  Hsi’s 
teachers  were  first,  his  own  father,  and,  later, 
Li  Yen  P'ing,  a  native  of  Fukien  province.  Li 
Yen  P'ing  (1093-1163),  who  exerted  a  profound 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  studied1  under 
Lo  Ts'ung  Yen,  who  in  his  turn  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  students  of  the  famous  Yang  Kuei 
Shan,  a  pupil  of  both  the  Ch'eng  brothers. 

The  following  table  will  illustrate  and  make 
clearer  this  succession  of  philosophical  teacher?. 
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CHOU  TZU 
1017-1073 


C‘h‘enu  Hao  Ch‘eng  I 

1U32-1U85  1033-1107 


Yang  Kuei  Shan  Ciiang  Tsai 

1053-1135  1020-1070 


Lo  Ts‘uno  Yen 
1072-1155 


Li  Yen  PTng  Chu  Sung  (Fattier  of  Chu  Hsi) 

1093-1163  1097-1143 


I  Chu  Hsi  1130-1200  I 

Chu  Hsi  in  early  life  was  an  eager  student  of 
Buddhist  philosophy,  but  was  weaned  from  v/hat 
he  later  regarded  as  pernicious  heresy  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  revered  teacher  Li  Yen  P‘ing.  Like 
the  great  Sage,  he  was  not  a  creator  so  much  as  a 
transmitter,  but  he  did  more  than  transmit.  The 
teachings  of  his  predecessors  were  reduced  to  a 
harmonious  an'd  consistent  system,  the  apparent 
discrepancies  and  contradictions  in  their  writings, 
as  well  as  in  the  Classics,  were  explained,  and  by 
his  clear  and  persuasive  reasoning  thousands  were 
won  to  adherence  to  his  views.  The  most  im¬ 
portant,  from  this  point  of  view,  of  his  multitu¬ 
dinous  literary  labours  was  the  work  entitled 
“ Modern  Thought ”  (  ^  ),  in  which  his  friend, 

Lii  Tunc  Lai  collaborated.  In  this  work,  extracts 
from  the  writings  and  sayings  of  the  earlier  philoso¬ 
phers  of  this  School  were  collated  and  classified 
for  the  benefit  of  younger  students  of  philosophy, 
so  that  it  formed  a  complete  digest  of  the  system. 

The  scheme  of  philosophy  which  thus  grew  in 
the  minds  of  the  Five  Philosophers,  and'  was  finally 
presented  by  Chu  Hsi  as  a  complete  system, 
followed  two  main  lines  of  thought.  It  propounded 
a  theory  of  the  universe,  and  upon  that  theory  it 
based  its  account  of  the  constitution  of  man’s 
nature.  In  its  theory  of  the  universe  it  accounted 
for  the  existence  of  the  All-Things  in  terms  of  a 
dualism,  but  the  dualism  resolves  itself  ultimately 
into  what  may  be  termed  an  ethical  monism.  The 
ultimate  elements  of  the  universe  are  Law  and 
Matter  (fig  0, )  or  a  primordial  Ether  in  which  an 
Ethical  principle  is  inherent.  These  two  elements 
are  co-existent  and  inseparable,  but  the  Ether  derives 
its  existence  from,  and  is  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  ethical  principle.  The  Ether  again  evolves  a 
dualism  of  its  own  in  its  Two  Modes  (M^  ) 
already  referred  to.  The  ethical  principle  Li  (3®) 
is  also  termed  Tao  {iM.)  or  the  Moral  Order,  the 
term  being  used  to  represent  the  ethical  and  all- 
comprehensive  aspect  of  Li. 

The  nature  of*  man  consists  of  this  Li,  or  the 
Ethical  Principle,  individuated  in  each  individual 


man.  In  its  essence  it  is  absolutely  pure  and  good, 
but  seeing  that  it  is  inseparable  from  the  material 
element  Oh‘i  (^rf)  or  the  Ether,  it  is  from  Man’s 
birth  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  impeded  and 
tainted  by  the  grossness  of  Ether.  The  moral 
differences  in  the  degree  of  purity  and  fineness  of 
the  Etherial  medium.  Grossness  in  the  Ether 
impedes  the  manifestation  of  the  ethical  principle, 
while  fineness  in  the  Ether  allows  its  full  “illustrious 
virtue”  to  be  displayed.  Lienee  we  have  sages  and 
mean  men,  the  noble  and  the  ignoble. 

Chu  Hsi  and  his  predecessors  were  compara¬ 
tively  silent  on  all  questions  religious  and  theolo¬ 
gical,  but  when  pushed  by  persistent  questions 
Chu  ILsi  confessed  to  his  belief  in  the  T‘ien  (dc) 
but  objected  to  all  anthropomorphical  representa- 
of  the  classics  as  the  Moral  Ruler  of  the  Universe, 
tions. 

This  T‘ien  he  asserted  is  Li  that  is,  a 

spiritual  Being,  but  like  the  Tlai  Chi  )  finds 

his  manifestation  in  a  physical  medium,  the  Azure 
Vault,  the  purest  and  most  refined  portion  of  the 
Ether. 

After  the  death  of  Chu  Hsi,  notes  of  his 
lectures  and  conversations,  together  with  his  essays 
and  letters,  were  published  by  his  pupils.  These, 
to  which  were  added  numerous  works  published  by 
himself  in  his  lifetime,  and  the  works  of  the  earlier 
philosophers  which  he  had  collected  and  commented 
upon,  became  the  nucleus  of  a  voluminous  library 
of  works  by  johilosophers  of  this  School. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  a  Symposium  entitled 
Using  Li  Tct  Chliian  (j^di.yc^)  was  compiled  under 
Imperial  auspices,  containing  the  writings  of  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  representatives 
of  this  school,  and  remaining  to  this  day  the 
standard  work  of  reference  on  this  subject. 

[J.P.B.] 

P  H  GE  N  I  X ,  JK  feng  huang ,  the  king  of  birds. 
It  is  supposed  to  appear  only  in  times  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  It  has  a  hen’s  head,  a  man’s  eye,  a 
serpent’s  neck,  a  locust’s  viscera,  a  swallow’s  brow 
and  a  tortoise’s  back.  Its  tail,  which  is  like  that 
of  a  fish,  has  twelve  feathers,  except  in  years  with 
an  intercalary  month,  when  there  are  thirteen. 
This  divine  bird  is  the  product  of  the  sun  or  of 
fire,  hence  it  is  often  pictured  gazing  on  a  ball  of 
fire.  The  sun  being  the  yang  or  active  principle, 
the  phoenix  haisi  great  influence  in  the  begetting  of 
children.  It  never  rests  on  any  tree  but  the 
wu-Vung ,  and  feeds  on  the  fruit  of  the  bamboo. 
It  is  six 'feet  in  height.  The  male  is  called  feng 
and  the  female  huang. 

Its  first  recorded  appearance  is  in  the  reign  of 
Huang  Ti,  some  2600  years  b.c.  It  again  shewed 
itself  in  the  next  reign,  and  two  phoenixes  nested 
in  Yao’s  palace  about  b.c.  2350.  It  iia  not  however 
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until  the  Han  dynasty  that  we  hear  of  worship 
being  paid  to  it.  Later  its  appearance  becomes  a 
commonplace  in  Chinese  history,  and  ilsi  sure  to 
glorify  a  peaceful  reign  or  flatter  a  successful  ruler. 
Its  lalst  advent  was  at  Feng-huang  fu  in  Anhui, 
where  it  scratched  at  Hung  Wu’s  father’s  grave, 
and  the  imperial  power  passed  into  Hung  Wu’s 
hands.  Thiis  town  now  sends  out  enormous  numbers 
of  pictures  of  the  phoenix  to  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Dore  :  Becherches  sur  les  Superstitions  en 
Chine,  p.  442. 

PHONETIC.  See  Primitive. 

PHQNGIE,  the  Burmese  word  pongyi,  meaning 
a  monk  who  has  been  over  ten  years  in  the 
monastery ;  the  term  is,  however,  often  used  out 
of  politeness  to  any  monk.  It  is  not  correct  to 
speak  of  it,  ais  F.  H.  Balfour  does,  as  being  a 
Buddhist  sect. 

Scott  :  Burma;  Balfour  :  Waifs  and  Strays 
from  the  Far  East,  p.  140. 

PHYSiOGNOfVH STS ,  fQ  ®  hsiang  mien  ti. 
In  the  West  the  word  is  used  for  those  who  study 
the  face  to  find  out  the  character  and  disposition ; 
in  China  the  purpose  is  to  tell  the  fortune  or  length 
of  life.  Chinese  works  refer  to  them  in  the  third 
century  b.c.  Modern  physiognomists  use  the  planets 
for  their  science,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  ten 
stems  and  twelve  branches,  the  five  sacred  moun¬ 
tains,  and  many  other  things,  connecting  which 
with  the  features,  etc.,  they  tell  a  man  the  good  or 
bad  fortune  awaiting  him,  his  expectation  of  life, 
etc. 

Dore  :  Becherches  sur  les  Superstitions ,  p.  225. 

P  |  A  N  DE  CAR  PINE.  See  John  of  Pian  de 
Carpine. 

Pi  Cl  DAE,  the  family  of  the  Woodpeckers. 
The  following  are  found  in  China.  Dendrocopus 
cabanisi,  the  Chinese  Pied  Wood-pecker,  is  common 
throughout  the  provinces  and  occurs  in  Hainan. 
D.  major  the  Great  Pied  Wood-pecker,  is  found  in 
North  Chihli.  D.  atratus  is  found  in  Yunnan. 
Pious  desmursi  is  found  in  the  high  mountains  of 
SsuclTuan.  P.  pernyi  occurs  in  S.W.  China.  P. 
insularis  is  resident  in  the  interior  of  Formosa, 
and  in  West  Fukien.  Picoides  funebris  lives  in 
the  coldest  and  highest  regions  of  W.  China,  but 
is  not  wide-spread.  Dryocopus  martius  is  found 
in  Manchuria  and  in  N.  Chihli.  Yungipicus  scintil- 
liceps  is  resident  in  N.  China.  /.  Jcaleensis  is  found 
in  Formosa  and  throughout  S.  China.  /.  pygmaeus 
is  found  in  Yunnan.  Hypopicus  poliopsis  is  met 
with  in  Chihli  and  Shantung  on  migration.  H. 
hyperythrus,  in  Yunnan.  Gecinus  canus,  the 
Grey-headed  Woodpecker  of  Europe,  is  common  in 
N.  China.  G.  citrinocristatus  is  found  in  Central 


Fukien.  G.  guerini  is  found  in  the  central  pro¬ 
vinces.  G.  chlorolophus,  in  Yunnan.  G.  tancolo 
inhabits  Formosa  and  the  southern  provinces  of 
China.  Micropternus  fohiensis  is  resident  in  Fukien 
and  Kuangtung.  M.  holroydi  is  abundant  in  Hai¬ 
nan.  Lepocestes  sinensis  occurs  in  the  interior  of 
Fukien.  Picumnus  chinensis,  the  Speckled  Piculet, 
a  very  tiny  bird,  is  found  in  Kiangsu,  Fukien, 
SsuchTian  and  as  far  as  Ko-ko  nor.  lynx  torquilla, 
the  Common  Wryneck,  is  common  on  migration  in 
China  and  also  in  Mongolia.  Chrysophlegma 
richetti  and  Gecinulus  viridanus  are  found  in  the 
interior  of  Fukien.  Other  woodpeckers  have  been 
described  from  Hainan.  Gecinus  hainanus,  Chryso¬ 
phlegma  styani,  Lepocestes  hainanus ;  see  P.Z.S. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine; 
and  P.Z.S.,  1900,  p.  482. 

PICUL  m  tan  or  TT*  The  Chinese  ‘hundred¬ 
weight,’  generally  equal  to  133^  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

See  Weights  and  Measures. 

PIDGIN-ENGLISH,  an  extraordinary  jargon 
in  use  between  native  servants,  shopmen,  etc.,  on 
the  one  side,  and  foreigners  who  do  not  speak 
Chinese  on  the  other.  The  word  pidgin  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Chinese  attempt  to  pronounce  the  word 
business;  pidgin-English  is  therefore  ‘business- 
English’ ;  it  is  certainly  not  literary  English.  In 
the  main  it  is  a  limited  number  of  English  words 
used  more  or  less  according  to  Chinese  idiom,  and 
also  mispronounced.  The  fewest  possible  number 
of  English  words  are  in  use  :  thus  my  is  made  to 
do  duty  for  I  and  me.  “I  cannot”  becomes  “My 
no  can,”  and  “It  is  not  my  affair”  is  “No  belong 
my  pidgin.”  The  senseless  dialect  originated  with 
the  “linguists”  ( q.v .),  in  the  old  Canton  days  when 
very  few  foreigners  spoke  Chinese  and  no  Chinese 
knew  English.  With  the  increase  of  intercourse  it 
is  rapidly  passing  out  of  use  and  will  happily  vanish 
before  long. 

Dyer  Ball  :  Things  Chinese;  Leland  :  Pidgin- 
English  Sing-Song. 

PIGEONS.  See  Columbae. 

PIKA,  the  tailless  hare.  See  Lagomyidce. 

PI  KAN,  Ik  a  relative  of  Chou  Hsin,  the 
last  Emperor  of  the  Shang  dynasty,  12th  century 
b.c.  He  remonstrated  with  the  ruler  over  his 
excesses  and  was  promptly  disembowelled. 

PILGRIMS,  BUDDHIST.  This  heading  is 
sometimes  used  for  convenience  for  the  famous 
pilgrims  who  went  from  China  to  India  in  the 
early  days  of  Buddhism  and  wrote  accounts  of  their 
travels.  Fa  Hsien  travelled  from  a.d.  399  to  413 ; 
HsiiAN  Tsang  from  629  to  645;  I  Ching  from  671 
to  695,  with  an  interval  spent  in  China;  Sung  Yun 
was  sent  as  a  lay  messenger  with  a  priest  Hui  SheNG 
in  518.  Parker  states  that  there  were  some  sixty 
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such  pilgrims  by  land  or  sea,  in  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries.  See  separate  articles. 

Parker  :  China ;  Her  History ,  Diplomacy  and 
Commerce. 

PINAL  or  PIN  HAL.  When  the  Spanish  took 
the  Philippines  in  1565,  they  tried  to  open  trade 
with  Canton,  but  were,  of  course,  opposed  by  the 
Portuguese.  China,  however,  according  to  Mendoza, 
permitted  them  to  trade  at  Pinal,  which  he  states 
to  be  thirty  leagues  from  Canton.  It  is  probable 
that  the  place  may  be  P‘ing  hai  ^  on  the  south 
coast  of  Kuangtung,  east  of  Hongkong.  The  foreign 
name  for  PTnghai  is  Harlem  Bay. 

Mendoza  :  History  of  China ;  Morrison  : 
Anglo -Chinese  Calendar  for  1832. 

PINE-APPLE  FIBRE,  po-lo  ma  is 

obained  from  the  leaves  of  Bromelia  ; penguin , 
which  its  extensively  cultivated  in  Hainan,  under 
tropical  conditions,  particularly  on  the  east  coast; 
also  on  the  Leichow  Peninsula  on  the  mainland 
opposite.  It  is  grown  as  a  hedge  plant  and  also  in 
parallel  rows  in  fields.  At  the  end  of  their  first 
year  the  trees  produce  leaves  capable  of  being 
decorticated  for  fibre,  but  it  its*  usual  to  wait  till 
the  second  year,  when  longer  leaves  are  obtainable, 
which  give  a  better  yield  of  fibre.  About  a  dozen 
leaves  are  taken  from  each  plant,  and  are  scraped 
both  above  and  below  until  the  green  tissue  has 
been  removed,  revealing  a  skein  of  yellowish  fibres? 
which  is  soaked  in  cold  water  for  six  hours,  and 
then  dried  in  the  sun.  This  alternate  washing  and 
drying  continues  for  three  days,  until  the  fibre  has 
become  sufficiently  bleached  and  all  non-fibrous 
tissue  has  been  removed.  The  material  thus  pre¬ 
pared  is  next  combed  in  order  to  reduce  it  to 
regular  filaments  of  the  required  fineness,  after 
which  it  is  made  into  threads  for  weaving. 

The  combings  are  said  to  give  excellent  results 
for  paper  making.  The  fibre  itself  is  of  fine  quality 
and  great  strength,  suitable  for  textile  purposes, 
but  the  time  and  labour  involved  in  extracting  it 
have  hitherto  restricted  its  use. 

In  Hainan  this  fibre  is  made  into  a  very  fine 
grass-cloth,  and  it  is  also  sent  for  manufacture 
to  Swatow.  The  average  annual  exportation  is 
between  3,500  and  4,000  piculs  of  fibre,  worth  about 
Hk.Tls.  3.3  per  picul.  The  grass-cloth  is  worth 
about  Hk.Tls.  150  per  picul,  or  nearly  double  the 
value  of  ramie  grass-cloth  exported  from  the 
Yangtze  ports. 

PINTO,  FERDINAND  MENDEZ,  was  born 
in  Portugal  in  1509  or  1510,  and  lived  a  life  of 
extraordinary  adventure. 

After  many  wild  doings  elsewhere,  he  and  a 
troop  of  other  desperadoes  came  to  Ningpo,  and 
there  learned  from  a  Chinese  pirate  that  there  was 
to  the  north-east,  an  island  with  the  tombs  of 


seventeen  Chinese  kings,  all  of  gold.  They  set 
ouc  thither ;  on  the  wTay  there  the  Chinese  deserted, 
but  the  Portuguese  reached  the  island,  plundered 
the  tombs,  were  attacked  and  had  to  retreat.  On 
their  way  back  a  gale  made  it  necessary  to  throw 
fheir  plunder  overboard ;  one  ship  was  wrecked, 
the  other  they  ran  ashore.  The  fourteen  Portu¬ 
guese  saved  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Chinese, 
thrown  into  a  pond  and  almost  devoured  by  leeches, 
then  sent  to  Nanking,  where  they  were  whipped 
and  barely  escaped  being  each  deprived  of  a  thumb. 
They  were  then  sent  to  Peking,  and  after  two 
months  there,  were  condemned  to  a  year  of  hard 
labour,  first  at  the  Great  Wall,  then  at  Quinsay 
(Hangchow).  Before  the  time  was  finished,  how¬ 
ever,  the  coming  of  the  Manchus  liberated  them. 
They  went  with  their  liberators  to  Manchuria,  then 
again  to  Ningpo,  and  thence  to  Japan;  after  many 
more  adventures,  Pinto  returned  to  Malacca.  He 
later  made  another  visit  to  China,  but  it  was 
apparently  less  full  of  excitement. 

He  was  in  Japan  three  times,  the  third  visit 
being  in  Xavier’s  company  in  the  year  1548,  and 
he  was  the  first  European  to  visit  that  land. 

Most  of  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  he  gave  to 
found  a  Seminary  in  Japan  for  the  propagation  of 
the  faith. 

His  travels  lasted  from  1537  to  1558,  during 
which  time  he  says  he  was  sold  sixteen  times,  made 
a  slave  thirteen  times  and  shipwrecked  five  times ; 
truly  a  crowded  twenty-one  years  of  glorious  life. 

His  account  of  his  adventures  was  first  printed 
at  Lisbon  in  Portuguese  in  1614.  It  has  of  course 
been  translated  into  many  languages ;  there  are  at 
least  two  English  translations,  by  Gent  and  Co  can. 
It  is-  accepted  now  as  substantially  correct,  though 
many  details  are  doubtless  highly  coloured.  He 
returned  to  Europe  in  1558  and  died  in  Portugal 
in  1581  or  1583. 

The  Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Ferdinand 
Mendez  Pinto,  London,  1891. 

PIONEER,  the  name  of  the  first  merchant 
steamer  to  reach  Chungking,  June  20,  1899.  It 
was  bought  by  the  British  Government  and  turned 
into  a  river  gunboat,  with  the  name  Kinsha.  Its 
tonnage  was  337  tons.  Mr.  Little’s  7-t-on  launch 
had  reached  Chungking  the  previous  year,  but  she 
had  to  be  tracked  over  the  rapids,  and  was  too 
small  for  cargo.  See  Chungking. 

PT  P‘A.  See  Loquat. 

P‘l  PA  CHI  The  Story  of  the  Guitar ; 

a  play  by  Kao  Tse-ch‘£ng,  first  performed  in  1704, 
and  considered  by  some  as  the  best  of  Chinese 
plays.  The  plot  is  given  in  Giles’  Chinese  Litera¬ 
ture,  p.  326,  and  the  play  has  been  translated  into 
French  by  Bazin,  (Paris,  1841),  See  Drama. 
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PIPiTS.  See  Motacillidae. 

PIPES,  THOMAS,  an  ambassador,  the  first 
from  Europe  to  China,  sent  in  1518  to  Peking  by 
the  court  of  Portugal;  he  had  been  a  resident  in 
the  Indies  for  some  years  engaged  in  collecting 
drugs.  The  squadron  of  nine  vessels  was  commanded 
by  Ferdinand  de  Andrada,  and  it  is  plausibly  said 
by  contemporary  writers'  that  he  was  the  appointed 
envoy,  but  that  in  view  of  the  humiliating  cere¬ 
monies  required  at  the  Chinese  court  he  gave 
precedence  to  Pikes.  It  was  de  Andrada  who 
insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
Canton  officials,  and  after  a  time  it  was  passible 
for  Pikes  to  start  for  Peking. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Simon  de  Andrada, 
brother  of  Ferdinand,  had  come  from  Malacca 
with  four  vessels,  built  a  fort  on  one  of  the  islands 
and  allowed  his  men  to  plunder  and  ravage  the 
coasts.  These  high-handed  doings  being  reported 
to  Peking,  and  the  vassal  King  of  Bantam  appealing 
at  the  same  time  for  vengeance  against  the 
Portuguese  conquerors  of  Malacca,  the  Mission  of 
Pikes  was  not  a  success ;  indeed,  but  for  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  Cheng  te,  he  would  probably  have 
been  executed ;  the  mere  style  of  address  in  the 
letters  he  brought  was  a  deadly  offence.  As  it  was, 
he  was  sent  back  to  Canton,  orders  being  given 
meanwhile  that  the  Portuguese  should  leave.  They 
refused  to  obey,  and  a  struggle  took  place, 
immediately  after  which  the  luckless  Pikes  arrived. 
He  and  his  followers  were  at  once  thrown  into 
prison  and  made  responsible  for  all  the  offences  of 
their  compatriots.  Of  twelve  followers  five  died  of 
their  rigorous  treatment,  and  it  was  incorrectly 
recorded  that  Pikes  himself  also  perished  in  prison. 
It  seems,  however,  that  he  was  banished  to  some 
part  of  the  empire,  and  there  married,  and  brought 
up  children  in  the  Christian  faith  :  at  least, 
Mendez  Pinto  relates  that  twenty  years  later  he 
came  across  a  daughter  of  Pikes,  who  knew  some 
Portuguese  and  was  acquainted  with  the  church 
service.  He  died  about  1543. 

Hue  :  China ,  Tartary  and  Thibet;  Montalto 
de  Jesus  :  Historic  Macao ;  Mendez  Pinto  : 
c.  xxvii ;  Remusat  :  Nouveaux  Melanges  Asiatiques , 
vol.  ii. 

PISCICULTURE.  See  Fishes  and  Fisheries. 

P1TTIDAE,  a  Family  of  the  Passeres.  Pitta, 
nyrnpha  T.  &  S.  is  a  rare  bird  which  is  found  in  the 
southern  provinces;  it  has  been  taken  at  Amoy, 
Foochow,  Shanghai,  Chefoo,  Shaweishan,  in  Anhui 
and  in  Formosa;  (Courtois). 

PLAGUE.  Plague  has  been  known  in  China 
under  different  names,  such  as  wen  i  i  cheng 

V°i  ssu  tu  iff  M  M ,  i-e-  pest,  and  shu  i 
The  last,  meaning  rat  plague,  is  perhaps  the  most 


scientific  and  accurate,  and  is  now  adopted  in  all 
medical  and  lay  books  published  in  Chinese. 

HISTORY. — The  history  of  plague  is  perhaps 
more  fascinating  than  that  of  any  other  known 
disease,  but  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  details 
here  except  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  China. 

Plague  is  a  very  old  disease  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  as  occurring  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines. 
Chinese  history  also  teems  with  references  to 
i  cheng ,  but  it  is  not  quite  certain  how  many  of 
these  reported  epidemics  are  due  to  typhus,  famine 
or  bubonic  plague.  The  first  authentic  pandemic 
of  plague  originated  somewhere  in  Egypt  (b.c. 
542)  and  spread  to  Constantinople  and  neighbour¬ 
ing  cities.  The  second  one  recorded  began  insidi¬ 
ously  in  the  11th  century  and  developed  into  the 
great  pandemic  known  as  “  Black  Death,”  because 
the  sick  turned  black  before  death.  Much  dispute 
has  arisen  as  to  the  origin  of  this  great  epidemic. 
The  Russian  records  place  it  in  India,  the  Grecian 
in  Scythia,  the  English  in  India,  the  Arab  in 
Tartary  and  the  Italian  in  Cathay  (China).  It  is 
probable  that  marmots  inhabiting  that  long  chain 
of  mountains  bordering  on  India  and  Tibet  were 
the  precursors  of  this  disease  and  by  infecting 
first  the  household  rat  and  then  man  succeeded  in 
spreading  the  plague,  which,  though  at  first  bubonic 
in  character,  became  pneumonic  later  on.  This 
pandemic  spread  all  over  Europe  and  most  parts 
of  China,  and  killed  millions  of  people.  The  Great 
Plague  of  London  swept  over  England  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  has  been  vividly  described  by 
Defoe  in  his  great  book.  In  India  plague  has 
appeared  off  and  on  since  the  11th  century,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  great  outbreak  qf  1896  that 
serious  attention  was  drawn  to  it  in  that  country. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Simpson  (London)  maintains  that  the 
extraordinary  epidemic  which  swept  over  Canton 
and  Hongkong  in  1894,  and  two  years  afterwards 
spread  all  over  India,  had  its  origin  in  the  province 
of  Yunnan,  where  a  Catholic  priest  encountered 
it  in  1871  under  the  name  of  yang-tzu  ^  T**  If  is 
quite  possible  that  this  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Black  Death,  may  be  traced  to  the  marmots  of  the 
Himalayan  and  Altai  Mountains.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  work  of  American  investigators, 
who  have  found  plague  in  an  endemic  form  among 
the  ground  squirrels  inhabiting  the  Rocky  Mount¬ 
ains.  The  last  epidemic  occurred  in  Manchuria 
and  North  China  in  the  winter  of  1910-11,  known 
as  the  Pneumonic  Plague,  which  in  a  few  months 
killed  over  60,000  people.  This  outbreak  was 
traced  to  some  bubonic  cases  in  the  Astrakhan 
district  (Russia)  where  it  has  been  endemic  for 
scores  of  years. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION.— Plague 
is  an  insidious  disease,  beginning  slowly,  and  then, 
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if  not  suppressed  in  time,  developing  with  unusual 
virulence.  The  outbreak  in  1894  at  Hongkong 
has  maintained  its  course  to  the  present  time, 
and  has  invaded  India,  South  China,  Cochin  China, 
Japan,  Formosa,  Australia,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
South  America,  West  Indies,  United  States,  Cape 
Colony,  Madagascar,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
Mauritius,  Straits  Settlements,  Russia,  West  Africa, 
Siberia,  Marseilles,  Hamburg,  and  even  England. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  due  to  it  approximate 
ten  millions,  of  which  six  millions  have  occurred 
in  India.  With  increase  of  knowledge  of  its  cause 
and  prevention,  however,  there  is  every  sign  of  its 
dying  out.  Taking  the  two  cities  of  Bombay  and 
Hongkong,  hotbeds  of  plague  some  years  ago,  we 
find  that  in  1915,  only  599  cases  were  reported  in 
the  former  city  and  144  in  the  latter. 

CAUSES. — The  actual  organism  of  plague  is 
a  small,  non-motile,  straight  bacillus  discovered 
by  Kitasato  in  1894.  It  grows  and  stains  in  a 
characteristic  manner,  is  easily  killed  by  heat  but 
can  withstand  very  great  cold.  Besides  man  and 
the  rat,  it  may  attack  all  sorts  of  rodents  as  well 
as  rabbits,  and  dogs  and  even  cats.  When  once 
it  enters  the  human  body  it  rapidly  multiplies  in 
number,  and  if  death  occurs  the  bacillus  may  be 
found  in  almost  every  organ  of  the  body.  The 
usual  form  met  with  is  the  bubonic  variety,  caused 
by  the  rat  flea.  Thanks  to  the  excellent  work  of 
the  Indian  Plague  Commission  and  painstaking 
researches  carried  out  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  last  twenty  years,  our  knowledge 
of  the  plague  has  immensely  increased.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  summary  : — 

1.  Both  the  black  rat  ( Mus  rattus )  and  the 
brown  rat  [Mus  decumcmus)  are  the  princip¬ 
al  agents  by  which  bubonic  plague  is  car¬ 
ried  from  place  to  place.  Just  before  an 
epidemic  occurs,  these  rats  may  be  seen 
dying  in  large  numbers,  and  migration  and 
increased  mortality  of  these  animals  are 
ominous  signs  of  coming  plague  in  a 
community. 

2.  The  rat  infects  man  through  the  rat  flea 
(usually  Xenopsylla  cheopis,  but  sometimes 
Ceratophyllus  fasciatus),  which  appears  to 
convey  the  germ  in  a  mechanical  manner. 

3.  There  is  no  fear  of  man  infecting  man  in 
the  bubonic  type.  In  pneumonic  plague, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  danger  is 
experienced,  owing  to  direct  infection 
through  the  breath. 

4.  It  is  quite  possible  that  fleas  and  other 
insects  attached  to  the  baggage  or  clothing 
of  infected  persons  may  contribute  to  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  but  a  more  potent 
factor  is  tne  migration  of  infected  rats, 
carrying  with  them  innumerable  fleas. 


5.  Insanitary  conditions  have  little  or  no 
relation  to  the  occurrence  of  plague,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  favour  infestation  by  rats. 
In  pneumonic  plague,  insanitary  habits, 
such  as  spitting  and  overcrowding,  tend 
to  spread  infection. 

6.  Bubonic  plague  is  more  prevalent  in  warm 
weather,  whereas  the  pneumonic  type  is 
most  dangerous-  in  winter. 

TYPES  OF  PLAGUE.— Three  types  of  plague 
may  be  distinguished  : — 

Bubonic,  Pneumonic  and  Septicemic. 

(a)  The  Bubonic  variety  may  be  seen  in  a 
mild  or  severe  form.  In  the  former  case  ( Pestis 
minor )  the  patient  suffers  for  a  few  days  from 
fever  with  swelling  of  the  glands  and  perhaps 
suppuration,  and  there  is  no  danger.  Such  cases 
often  occur  at  the  beginning  of  an  outbreak.  The 
severe  bubonic  variety  constitutes  80  per  cent;  of 
all  cases.  The  stage  of  invasion  is  characterized 
by  headache,  backache,  stiffness  of  limbs,  a  feeling 
of  anxiety  and  restlessness,  and  depression  of 
spirits.  The  fever  gradually  rises  until  the  fourth 
day,  when  it  drops  a  few  degrees  and  then  rises 
again.  The  tongue  turns  brown,  the  patient  feels 
very  ill  and  may  die. 

Swelling  of  the  glands  (buboes)  is  usually  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  groin,  sometimes  in  the  arm-pit,  some¬ 
times  in  the  neck.  Bacilli  can  always  be  detected 
in  the  fluid  obtained  by  puncturing  the  buboes. 

Suppuration  of  the  buboes  is  a  good  sign.  Red 
spots  (haemorrhages)  frequently  appear  on  the  skin, 
and  when  extensive  are  bad  omens.  Nearly  ten 
per  cent,  of  untreated  cases  of  bubonic  plague 
recover  in  an  epidemic,  but  if  serum  is  used,  20-25 
per  cent,  may  be  saved. 

(b)  Pneumonic  or  Pulmonary  Plague  was 

considered  a  rare  type  until  the  Manchurian  out¬ 
break  of  1910-11.  It  begins  with  sudden  fever, 
shortness  of  breath,  headache,  bone-ache,  cough 
and  discomfort  in  the  chest  region,  after  an  incuba¬ 
tion  period  of  2  to  3  days.  Very  soon  the  fever 
increases,  the  pulse  becomes  fast  and  small,  marked 
signs  of  lung  involvement  are  observed,  and  a  pink, 
liquid,  frothy  sputum  is  coughed  up  containing 
enormous  numbers  of  plague  bacilli.  Owing  to 
difficulty  of  breathing,  the  patient  becomes  blue 
in  the  face,  signs  of  bleeding  in  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  appear,  and  the  patient  dies  in  2  to  4  days 
after  the  first  appearance  of  symptoms.  No  auth¬ 
entic  case  of  recovery  has  been  recorded.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  virulent  type  of  all  known 
diseases.  , 

(c)  The  Septicemic  type  may  be  the  result 
of  bubonic  or  pneumonic  infection.  Haemorrhages 
are  common,  and  the  bacilli  are  always  present 
in  the  blood. 
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HOW  TO  DETECT  PLAGUE. — This  must  be 
left  to  the  trained  doctor,  and  requires  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  laboratory  where  the  appliances  for  the 
detection  of  plague  and  other  infectious  diseases 
are  at  hand.  Plague  itself  is  easily  diagnosed, 
as  the  organism  causing  it  has  peculiar  features. 
Unless  proper  measures  are  adopted,  the  first  few 
cases  may  be  overlooked,  leading  to  disastrous 
results.  In  all  suspicious  cases,  the  medical  man 
examines  under  the  microscope  either’  the  bloody 
contents  of  a  bubo  or  the  phlegm  coughed  up  by 
the  patient.  Once  diagnosed  the  necessary  notifica¬ 
tion  and  preventive  measures  will  be  undertaken 
by  the  medical  attendant. 

PLAGUE  PREVENTION. — The  prevention 
of  plague  is  based  upon  common-sense  laws  for  the 
prevent  ion  of  most  infectious  diseases,  such  as, 
the  establishment  of  isolation  hospitals,  laboratories, 
trained  sanitary  staffs,  and  education  of  the  general 
public  in  matters  of  hygiene. 

On  the  principle  that  bubonic  plague  is 
primarily  a  rat  disease,  any  measures  which 
are  .taken  should  be  directed  towards  the 
extermination  of  these  pests  and  their  allies,  the 
fleas.  For  this  purpose,  all  new  buildings  should 
be  made  rat-proof  so  as  not  to  allow  any  loo]Dhole 
for  rats  to  breed ;  infected  old  buildings  should 
either  be  rebuilt  or  have  their  floors  and  ceilings 
made  rat-proof ;  godowns  in  particular  should  be 
rearranged  so  as  to  house  as  few  rats  as  possible. 
In  this  work  rat  traps  and  poisons  (preferably 
made  with  phosphorus)  may  be  freely  used.  There 
is  no  need  to  curtail  seriously  the  freedom  of 
human  beings,  for,  apart  from  rats,  these  are 
negligible  in  the  dissemination  of  bubonic  plague. 
Hitherto  most  authorities  have  laid  too  much 
stress  upon  the  human  and  too  little  upon  the 
rat  factor  as  a  means  of  combating  plague.  All 
facts  point  to  the  need  of  dealing  with  the  rat 
population  in  an  infected  district  rather  than 
interfering  with  the  free  movement  of  the  travel¬ 
ling  public.  The  extension  of  infection  into  clean 
territory  may  be  prevented  by  supervision  of 
outbound  shipping,  destruction  of  rats  in  ships  by 
fumigation,  rat-proofing  of  railway-cars,  inspection 
of  cargo,  etc.  To  these  precautions  additional 
safety  may  be  secured  by  restrictions  regarding 
loading  and  the  use  of  rat-guards,  etc.  A  simple 
workable  method  of  plague  prevention,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Shanghai  Health  Department 
under  Dr.  Stanley,  may  be  mentioned  here  : — 

Public  Measures. 

1.  Survey  of  plague  deaths  among  man  and 
rats. 

2.  Careful  storage  of  refuse  in  ratproof 
receptacles,  and  daily  removals. 

3.  Rat-proofing  of  houses,  temporary  and 

permanent. 


4.  Rat  destruction  by  trapjDing  and  poison, 
beginning  at  the  periphery  and  working 
towards  the  centre. 

5.  Preventive  inoculation,  beginning  with  the 
sanitary  staff. 

Individual  Measures _ Motto  : — No  rats,  no 

plague.  A  house  that  is  rat-proof  is  plague-proof  ! 

1.  Rid  your  house  of  rats  by  trapping  and 
poisoning. 

2.  Make  your  house  as  rat-proof  as  possible. 

3.  Provide  no  food  for  rats.  Keep  everything 
clean,  and  store  everything  in  properly 
covered  iron  receptacles. 

4.  Use  solid  floors  wherever  possible. 

5.  Inspect  regularly  ojienings  for  drains, 
furniture,  etc. 

6.  Burn  all  trajoped  or  poisoned  rats.  Send 
those  found  dead  to  the  Health  Office, 
using  tongs  for  handling. 

7.  Get  vaccinated  if  exposed  to  infection. 

8.  In  case  of  difficulty  communicate  with  the 
Health  Officer. 

Prevention  of  Pneumonic  Plague  entails  a 
different  method  of  procedure.  Here  the  routine 
examination  of  rats  is  unnecessary  unless  cases  of 
plague  have  occurred  among  them  before.  Being 
essentially  a  man-to-man  infection,  pneumonic 
plague  must  be  strictly  controlled  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Patients  suspected  of  the  disease  must  be 
at  once  removed  to  the  isolation  hospital  and  the 
diagnosis  made  from  the  sputum.  Those  who 
have  been  living  with  the  sick  must  be  taken  to 
the  quarantine  station,  and  examined  frequently 
every  day.  As  soon  as  definite  signs  of  plague 
appear  in  any  one,  he  must  be  segregated  in  a 
similar  way.  All  members  of  the  hospital  and 
sanitary  staff  must  wear  properly  fitting  gauze 
masks.  These  masks  are  easily  made  from  a  piece 
of  gauze  2^  feet  long,  covering  a  piece  of  cotton 
wool  (4  inches  square),  and  divided  into  three 
slips  at  either  end  for  tying  over  the  head.  This 
mask  is  the  best  protection  against'  infection 'and 
may  be  changed,  daily.  Disinfection  of  the  infected 
quarters  should  be  undertaken  as  ordered  by  the 
authorities. 

Preventive  inoculation  '  is  usually  done  with 
Haffkine’s  vaccine,  and  has  been  proved  successful 
in  bubonic  cases.  During  the  pneumonic  epidemic 
no  vaccine  of  any  sort  proved  effective.  Serum 
treatment  has  saved  20-25  per  cent,  of  cases  in  India. 
No  other  medicine  is  of  any  avail  in  Plague.  See 
Plague  Conference ;  Tarbagan.  ••  [W.] 

PLAGUE  CONFERENCE,  INTERNATIONAL. 

The  plague  carried  off  50,000  people  in  Manchuria  in 
the  winter  of  1910-11,  and  the  Chinese  Government 
thereupon  invited  the  eleven  foreign  powers  repre¬ 
sented  in  Peking  to  send  specialists  to  meet  in 
Conference  and  discusis  both  the  nature  of  the 
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disease  and  methods  for  prevention.  Some  forty 
delegates  and  deputies  met  at  Mukden  from  April 
11  to  April  28,  1911,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Wu  Lien-teh.  A  Report  was  published.  See 
Plague. 

Report  of  the  International  Plague  Con¬ 
ference,  1912. 

PLAIN;  the  Central  plain  or  Great  plain  of 
China  has  been  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
the  Yangtze  and  the  Yellow  River.  It  is  some 
900  miles  long,  stretching  from  Peking  to  Hang¬ 
chow,  and  it.s|  width  varies  from  150  to  500  miles ; 
the  total  area  is  about  200,000  square  miles.  It 
includes  most  of  Chihli,  part  of  Shantung,  the 
larger  half  of  Honan,  all  Kiangsu  and  part  of 
Chekiang.  The  Grand  Canal  traverses  it  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

PLANCH  ETTE,  a  fortune-telling  device  used 
in  some  parts  of  China.  A  question  is  written  on 
paper  in  the  temple  and  immediately  burnt  at  the 
altar ;  two  men,  holding  the  ends  of  a  V-shaped 
instrument  with  a  projecting  style,  write  the  answer 
of  the  god  on  a  trayful  of  sand. 

Giles  :  The  Civilization  of  China ,  p.  67. 

PLAYFAIR,  GEORGE  MACDONALD  HOME, 

a  native  of  Dublin,  was  appointed  student-inter¬ 
preter  in  China  in  July,  1872.  He  held  various 
posts  as  Acting-Consul  or  Consul. 

He  was1  a  student  of  botany  and  made  a  fine 
collection  in  Pakhoi  and  from  Formosa,  including 
quite  a  number  of  novelties.  What  he  has  been 
best  known  by  is  his  Cities  and  Towns  of  China , 
a  most  useful  work,  to  a  great  extent  a  revision  of 
Biot’s  Dictionnaire  des  Ydles  Chinoises.  The 
book  appeared  in  1879  and  an  enlarged  edition  was 
published  in  1910. 

Bretschneider  :  History  of  European  Botanical 
Discoveries  in  China. 

PLOCESNAE,  a  sub-Family  of  the  Ploceidae. 
It  comprises  the  Weaver-birds,  etc.  The  following 
species  are  found  in  China.  Munia  topela;  M. 
oryzivora ,  the  Java  Sparrow;  M .  sinensis; 
Uroloncha  acuticauda ;  all  these  occur  in  S.  China. 
The  Java  Sparrow  has  been  taken  in  S.E.  China 
where  it  is  occasionally  seen.  M.  topela  and  M. 
acuticauda  are  abundant  from  the  Lower  Yangtze 
southwards. 

PLOVERS.  See  Limicolae. 

PLUMAGERY.  Enamelled  headdresses  for 
women,  with  kingfishers’  feathers'  “inlaid,”  are 
made  at  Canton  and  Ningpo,  and  ornaments  of 
silver  or  copper  filagree,  in  the  shape  of  combs  and 
earrings.  A  beautiful  effect  is  produced  by  alter¬ 
nating  azure,  ultramarine  and  sapphire  blues  with 
filagree  flowers  and  dragons,  interspersed  with 


artificial  pearls.  This  plumagery  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Aztecs. 

Ningpo  Customs  Report,  1869. 

PLUMS,  Prunus  sp.,  ^  li.  For  some  unknown 
reason  the  plum  is  not  very  much  cultivated  in 
China.  The  best  are  found  in  Shantung.  A 
remarkable  fruit  grown  there  is  called  li-hsing  or 
plum-apricot,  apparently  a  hybrid,  grafted  on  seed¬ 
ling  plum  stock.  The  fruit  is  large,  red  and  very 
sweet  and  aromatic.  The  best  are  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  CITing-chow  fu  W*  id! 

Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations ,  etc. 

PLUM-TREE  PASS.  See  Mei-ling  Pass. 

PLYMOUTH  BRETHREN  MISSIONS.  The 

“Open”  Brethren  have  a  number  of  representatives 
in  China,  more  or  less  connected  with  communities 
in  the  British  Isles,  the  home  addresses  given  in 
the  Protestant  Missionary  Directory  being  in  Bath 
and  Glasgow.  There  is  but  little  organisation 
either  in  Great  Britain,  or  on  the  field,  between 
the  various  groups  of  missionaries,  who  are  returned 
in  the  Directory  under  the  heading,  Christian 
Missions  in  Many  Lands. 

The  first  worker  to  arrive  in  China  was  Mr. 
R.  Stephens  who  began  in  1889  in  Shih-tao,  ( 75  Jb  ) 
about  ninety  miles  south  of  Chefoo.  Weihaiwei 
was  occupied  in  1892,  and  there  are  in  all  four 
stations  in  Shantung. 

Mr.  Stephens  in  1897  began  work  in  Inner 
Mongolia,  and  the  six  stations  now  occupied  in 
Chihli,  are  apparently  the  result  of  this  effort. 

A  third  work  was-  begun  in  1883  when  Wu 
Ch/eng  Chen  in  Kiangsi  (since  given  up)  was 
occupied.  Kiukiang  was  made  a  station  in  1894, 
and  there  are  now  eleven  centres  in  this  province, 
the  largest  being  in  Nan  ch‘ang  fu  fff  j|  /ftp  (opened 
1897),  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Kingham  of  the 
Brethren  Mission  with  their  child  were  killed  in  a 
riot  in  1906. 

The  number  of  Brethren  Missionaries  at  the 
above  mentioned  twenty-one  stations  was  eighty-one 
in  1917,  but  there  are  in  addition  a  number  of  quite 
independent  workers,  holding  Brethren  views: 

It  is  characteristic  of  all  of  them,  that  the;y 
do  not.  publish  statistics  or  periodical  reports.  In 
the  case  of  the  work  mentioned  above,  accounts 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  some  of  the  journals 
and  newspapers  issued  by  the  Open  Brethren  in 
Great  Britain,  through  which  subscriptions  for 
the  work  are  also  received. 

POETRY.  Chinese  poetry  begins  with  the 
Odes  which  form  the  Shih  Ching.  They  are  305 
in  number,  and  it  is  said  they  were  culled  by 
Confucius  from  3000  to  which  he  had  access,  and 
that  some  of  them  were  composed  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  the  Great  Yu,  who  founded  the  Hsia 
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dynasty  in  2206  b.c.  They  are  short  ballads, 
generally  having  four  words  to  the  line  and  mostly 
rhymed.  They  are  in  four  sections,  (i),  popular 
ballads  of  the  feudal  states,  specimens  of  which 
were  sent  by  the  vassal  lords  to  the  Emperor  that 
he  might  judge  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
people,  hence  called  kuo  feng  jIL  “the  manners  of 
the  states.”  (ii),  Odes  sung  when  the  noble  enter¬ 
tained  his  vassals,  (iii),  Odes  sung  at  gatherings 
of  the  feudal  nobles  themselves,  (iv),  Odes  used  at 
the  funerals  and  memorial  services  of  the  Chou 
sovereigns.  All  have  the  marks  of  primitive  poems, 
in  their  simplicity,  the  homely  vigour  of  their 
metaphors,  their  ruggedness,  and  their  archaisms ; 
and,  but  for  the  notes  given  with  them,  it  would  in 
some  cases  be  impossible  for  present-day  scholars  to 
understand  them.  They  are  very  valuable  from 
the  light  they  throw  on  the  manners  of  that  remote 
period,  but  the  sense  of  their  simple,  natural  beauty 
has  been  greatly  obscured  by  the  zeal  of  commenta¬ 
tors,  who  have  read  into  them  the  most  far-fetched 
political  meanings,  much  as  some  divines  have 
“spiritualised”  some  parts  of  Scripture.  Every 
line  of  the  Odes  has  been  studied  by  Chinese 
scholars  as  carefully  as  European  scholars  have  gone 
into  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  divines 
into  the  Bible.  Forming  one  of  the  Five  Scriptures 
they  are  memorized  by  every  advanced  student,  and 
are  a  storehouse  of  allusion  for  all  forms  of  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  noteworthy  that  they  are  ballads  of 
peace. 

From  the  time  of  Confucius  to  the  second 
century  b.c.  the  poetry  is  of  a  totally  different 
character  from  the  Odes,  the  metre  being  so 
irregular  and  wild  as  to  be  irreducible  to  rule. 
Sometimes  rhyme  is  used,  but  most  frequently  not ; 
in  fact,  the  poetry  only  differs  from  prose  in  its 
poetical  imagery  and  elevation  of  language.  The 
most  famous  poet  of  this  period  is  Ch‘u  Yuan  M) 
(fourth  century  b.c.),  who  wrote  the  famous  Li  Sao 
MIS  or  Lament,  a  long  poem  of  “nine  songs”  on 
his  own  misfortunes  as  a  loyal  minister  of  State, 
fallen  on  evil  days  through  the  jealousy  of  fellow- 
officials. 

His  nephew,  Sung  Yu  ^  ffif ,  also  an  official, 
was  a  famous  poet  of  the  school  CrTii  Yuan 
founded.  His  poems  with  those  of  his  uncle  and 
some  written  by  Ching  Ch£a  are  known  as 

the  Elegies  of  Ch‘u  (q.v.).  This  style  of  poetry 
continued  right  into  the  Han  dynasty,  and  Chia  I 
KiS,  Tung  Fang-so  f<J],  and  others  have  left 
us  poems  from  the  second  century  b.c. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
Confucianism  finally  triumphed  over  its  rivals  ;  and 
with  the  renewed  cult  of  the  classics,  the  influence 
of  the  Odes  made  itself  generally  felt  on  the  poetry 
of  the  time.  With  Met  Sh&ng  #c  (died  140  b.c.), 
modern  poetry  may  be  said  to  begin,  as  he  virtually 


introduced  the  five-syllabled  line.  Two  of  the  Flan 
Emperors,  the  fourth  and  the  sixth,  were  famous 
poets.  In  the  25  years  when  the  Flan  dynasty  was 
tottering, — the  Chien-an  period, — we  meet  with 

seven  poets  called  after  the  period,  one  of  them  a 
descendant  of  Confucius  (20th  generation).  Some¬ 
times  the  notorious  FVao  Ts£ao  |f  and  his  son, 
Ts‘aq  Chih  ,  are  added  to  make  nine. 

In  the  time  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  (3rd 
century  a.d.),  another  set  of  seven  poets  is  mot 
with,  known  as  the  Seven  Sages  of  the  Bamboo 
Grove.  The  most  famous  of  these  were  Liu  Ling 
§fl]  fif,  and  Hsiang  Hsiu  the  author  also  of 

a  valuable  commentary  on  Chuang  Tzu,  left  un¬ 
finished  at  his  death.  In  this  whole  period  the  best 
known  name  is  that  of  T£ao  ChTen  |$jj  ffft,  born 
365  a.d.  Flis  most  famous  poem  is  probably  The 
Peackblossom  Fountain. 

Chinese  poetry  reached  its  perfection  in  the 
T£ang  dynasty  (a.d.  600-900).  In  1707  a  complete 
collection  of  the  T£ang  poems  was  published, 

arranged  in  900  books,  and  containing  about 

49,000  poems.  The  Chinese  variously  divide  the 
poetical  work  of  this  time  into  three  or  four 
periods.  The  greatest  poet  of  all  was  Li  (T£ai)  Po 
2^  C>fc)  •  a  native  of  modern  SsuclTuan,  (a.d. 

705-762),  who  lived  the  typical  Bohemian’s  life, 

gay,  dissipated  and  drunken,  with  a  tragic  end. 
“An  Immortal  banished  to  earth,”  was  the  dictum 
of  a  courtier  on  him.  Tu  Fu  jfF  ]fj  (712-770),  the 
scholarly  poet  par  excellence,  wais  great  in  other 
departments  of  literature  also,  but  unsuccessful  as 
an  official.  Han  Yu  (768-824),  usually  known  as 
Han  Wen  Kung  It  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
names  in  Chinese  literature.  In  addition  to  much 
exquisite  prose  he  wrote  an  immense  amount  of 
poetry,  mostly  in  lighter  vein.  Po  Chu-i  /g 
(772-846),  at  one  time  President  of  the  Board  of 
War,  wrote,  amongst  many  beautiful  things,  the 
famous  poem  of  The  Everlasting  Wrong.  Ssu 
K£ung-t£u  p]  $3?  Iii  (834-908),  a  famous  Taoist,  and 
a  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Rites,  is  known  as  the 
last  of  the  T£ang  poets.  His  works  are  highly 
philosophical  and  difficult  to  interpret.  These  are 
but  a  few  among  many  famous  names.  Quite  a 
number  of  these  poets  show  clearly  the  influence 
of  Bi^ldhist  and  Taoist  ideas.  That  art  which 
conceals  art  is  at  its  best  in  T£ang  poetry. 

Under  the  Sung  dynasty  poetry  became  more 
conventional,  form  was  worshipped  too  exclusively, 
and  there  were  fewer  poets  who  were  only  poets, — 
he.,  every  literary  man  as  such  was  also  a  poet. 
The  greatest  names  are  Ou-yang  Hsiu  ff§: 
(d.  1072),  CuffiN  T£uan  [$  W-  (<*•  Yang  I 

^  fg  (d.  1030),  and  Shao  Yung  M  (d.  1077). 
Kao  Chu-nien  ^  ^  H  ,  is  known  by  one  poem,  a 
simply  poignant  little  lyric,  reminding  one  of 
Heine. 
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The  Mongol  dynasty’s  poetry  fills  eight  large 
volumes,  but  in  quality  it  was  not  by  any  means 
equal  to  that  of  the  preceding  dynasties. 

In  the  Ming  dynasty  quantity  is  still  great, 
but  great  poets  are  few  and  far  between.  The  first 
name  is  also  the  best,  viz.,  Hsieh  Chen,  |f| 
(1369-1415). 

In  the  CITing  dynasty,  Yuan  Mei  % 
(1715-1797),  is  one  of  the  most  popular  writers,  and 
far  and  away  the  best  of  the  few  poets. 

The  poetry  of  every  age,  including  the  Odes, 
contains  the  work  of  poetesses  as  well  as  poets. 

As,  to  the  form  of  Chinese  poems,  most  of  them 
are  exceedingly  terse ;  the  lines  are  few  and  short. 
The  twelve-lined  poem,  p/ai  lii  f4L  is  considered 
ideal,  and  was  the  one  set  at  the  great  public 
examinations  (until  1905,  when  the  old  system  was 
abolished)  ;  and  eight-line  compositions  are  also 
favoured.  The  four-line  poem  known  as  the  chiieh 
#|»  or  stop-short,  which  reached  perfection  under  the 
T‘angs,  is  very  difficult,  but  much  admired. 
According  to  some,  the  name  implies  that  the  poem 
ends  abruptly,  leaving  the  reader  to  continue  the 
train  of  thought  suggested.  Another  explanation 
is  that  the  four-line  poem  was  regarded  as  composed 
of  two  couplets  severed  from  the  eight-line  poem, 
selected  and  combined  within  certain  limits  at  the 
will  of  the  poet,  though  others  hold  that  the  four- 
line  poem  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  lii  and 
p‘ai  lii  have  been  built  up. 

The  rhymes  in  the  chiieh  are  generally  arranged 
as  in  the  quatrains  of  Fitzgerald’s  Omar  Khayyam, 
the  first,  second  and  fourth  rhyming. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  many  other 
formsi,  some  very  ancient ;  these  are  often  grouped 
under  the  generic  name  of  Yo  fu  showing 

that  they  are  intended  to  be  set  to  music,  or  to  be 
chanted  or  recited  to  some  musical  instrument. 

There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  an  epic  in 
Chinese  poetry,  nor  to  drama  as  we  understand  it, 
though  songs  are  introduced  into  all  Chinese  plays ; 
nor  are  there  long  satires  like  the  Dunciad;  and 
the  long  narrative  poems  are  generally  neither  very 
poetical  nor  very  elevating.  Pastoral  poems  are 
also  wanting,  agriculture  having  been  the  occupation 
of  the  people  for  milleniums,  to  the  exclusion  of 
pastoral  pursuits.  There  are  didactic  compositions 
in  plenty ;  but  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Chinese 
poems  are  those  descriptive  of  Nature,  and  showing 
a  passionate  love  for  all  her  moods. 

In  Chinese  poetry  every  line  is  complete  in 
itself,  i.e.,  there  is  no  enjambement .•  From  the 
T'ang  dynasty  down,  the  line  is  generally  of 
seven  or  five  syllables;  in  the  former  the  caesura 
occurs  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  syllables,  and 
in  the  latter,  between  the  second  and  third.  The 
Odes,  as  has  been  noticed,  are  mostly  in  four-word 
lines,  but  this  form  is  now  seldom  used.  Three- 


word  lines  are  met  with  occasionally,  a  famous 
example  being  the  Trimetrical  Classic,  and  a  poet 
of  the  Ming  dynasty  is  said  to  have  written  a 
thousand  pieces  in  this  form.  It  is  also  common 
in  the  doggerel  with  which  China  abounds,  from 
nursery  rhymes  to  some  petty  mandarin’s  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  the  “silly  people.”  The  T‘ang  poets  mostly 
used  five,  and  seven-word  lines,  but  some  wrote  in 
“ancient  style.” 

Rhyme  is  apparently  considered  essential.  Most 
of  the  Odes  have  rhymes,  and  in  those  cases  where 
they  are  lacking  it  is  probably  that  they  have  been 
lost  through  changes  in  pronunciation,  and  many 
Chinese  scholars  have  advocated  forcing  the  rhyme 
by  altering  the  pronunciation  of  the  characters  when 
reciting  the  Odes.  A  Sung  scholar  named  Wu  I 
^  reduced  this  to  a  system  and  published  a 
work  with  the  title  of  the  1  Rhyme  mender ,’  Yiin  pu 
^  fjf .  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  whole 
question  of  rhymes,  and  rhyming  dictionaries  are 
common.  One  of  the  oldest  extant  is  the  J|?  fgf 
Kuang  yiin,  the  earliest  known  edition  of  which  is 
of  the  time  of  the  Sung  dynasty ;  this  gives  the 
rhymes  as  used  in  the  T‘ang  and  Sui  dynasties, 
which  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  Odes.  The 
rhymes  which  are  obligatory  on  poets  and  versifiers 
of  the  present  day  are,  however,  those  of  KTang 
Hsi’s  Thesaurus,  and  these,  again,  differ 

from  the  current  pronunciation.  The  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage  is  weak  in  rhyming  endings,  owing  to  the 
paucity  of  sounds,  and  this  shortage  is  increased  by 
the  rule  that  all  rhymes  must  agree  also  in  tone ;  but 
the  poets  are  very  ingenious  in  overcoming  this 
defect. 

With  regard  to  the  tones,  for  the  purposes  of 
poetry  they  are  of  two  classes,  the  even  and  the 
oblique.  In  the  strictest  forms,  these  must  occupy 
fixed  places  in  the  lines,  being  so  arranged  that  an 
even  word  in  one  line  corresponds  to  an  oblique  in 
the  text.  Bu,t  this  is  not  always  insisted  upon. 
Sometimes  only  the  last  words  correspond,  except 
in  the  first  and  last  lines  of  the  poem,  where  agree¬ 
ment  is  compulsory ;  and  if  the  first  line  begins 
with  an  even,  the  second  must  begin  with  an  oblique 
tone  and  vice  versa.  Also,  in  seven-word  metre, 
the  second,  fourth,  and1  sixth  sounds  must  conform 
to  rule,  and  in  five-line  metre,  the  second  and 
fourth.  In  modern  poetry  the  tone  must  be  satisfied 
in  the  rhyme  also,  as  mentioned  above,  but  in 
ancient  forms  this  was  not  the  case.  It  is  a 
disputed  point  among  Chinese  literati,  whether  any 
attention  was  paid  to  the  tones  of  the  rhymes  used 
in  the  Odes,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  tonal 
system  of  the  Chinese  was  not  complete  till  some¬ 
where  about  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  Chinese  poetry, 
as  of  all  Chinese  fine  writing  in  general,  is  paral¬ 
lelism.  It  recalls  in  many  ways  the  Hebrew  poetry, 
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and  Chinese  parallels,  like  the  Hebrew,  may  be  of 
several  kinds,  antithetic,  or  corresponding,  or  con¬ 
structional  ;  but  they  are  much  more  exact,  thought 
not  only  answering  to  thought,  but  word  to  word, 
tone  to  tone,  and  particle  to  particle. 

All  these  things,  the  monosyllabic  uninflected 
words,  the  shortness  of  line,  and  of  poem,  the 
balance  of  tones,  the  restrictions  as  to  rhymes,  and 
the  strict  parallelism,  make  a  fine  Chinese  poem  a 
kind  of  mosaic,  or  of  word-embroidery,  which  is 
more  suitable  for  expressing  some  dainty  fancy  or 
passing  mood,  than  for  dealing  with  lofty  subjects, 
or  long  narrations.  The  polish  is  very  high,  but 
could  not  be  sustained  to  great  length ;  or  being  so 
sustained,  would  probably  pall  upon  the  reader. 

Original  poems  are  regularly  inserted  by  writers 
of  Chinese  novels,  as  a  relief  from  the  prose,  in  the 
same  way  as  songs  are  introduced  into  the  dramas. 

Owing  to  the  terseness  of  the  language,  the 
wealth  of  classical  and  historical  allusions,  and  the 
great  divergence  between  Western  and  Eastern 
civilization,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  translate  a 
Chinese  poem  into  a  Western  tongue,  without  the 
delicacy  being  destroyed  in  the  process. 

Legge  :  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  iv ;  Giles  : 
Chinese  Poetry  in  English  verse;  Btjdd  :  Chinese 
Poems;  d’Hervey  Saint  Denys  :  Poesies  Modernes ; 
Davis  :  Poetry  of  the  Chinese;  Allen  :  Booh  of 
Chinese  Poetry;  Chalmers  :  Rhymes  of  the  Shi 
King,  China  Review,  vols.  vi  and  ix ;  Cordier  : 
Bibl.  Sinica,  col.  790.  [C.E.C.] 

POISONED  BREAD.  See  Ah  Bum. 

POLAiVI  BRIDGE.  See  Bridges. 

POLECAT.  S ee  Alustelidce. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES.  The  political  party 
system  of  China  had  its  origin  in  a  revolutionary 
Society  or  T‘ung  Meng  Hui  (Alliance  Society), 
which  was  formed  by  Chinese  revolutionaries  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  in  Japan  in  1901. 
The  Revolution  of  1911  brought  this  party  into 
direct  political  action  in  China.  It  stood  for 
complete  party  government  through  a  cabinet  res¬ 
ponsible  to  the  national  parliament.  It  was  strongly 
opposed  to  Yuan  Shih-k‘ai.  Its  program  did  not 
obtain  ready  acceptance ;  accordingly  in  August 
1912,  the  party  name  was  abandoned  and  the  mem¬ 
bership  associated  itself  with  several  smaller  polit¬ 
ical  groups,  in  the  formation  of  the  Kuo  Min  Tang 
(Democratic  party). 

The  Kuo  Min  Tang,  formed  in  this  manner  as 
a  coalition  party,  obtained  a  majority  in  the  national 
assembly  elected  in  1913.  The  party  supported 
local  self-government,  national  centralization  and 
government  through  a  party  cabinet.  Being  held 
responsible  by  President  Yuan  Shih-iCai  for  the 
attempted  revolution  during  the  summer  of  1913, 
the  party  was  dissolved  by  presidential  order  on 


November  4th  of  that  year  and  its  members  were 
ejected  from  the  National  Assembly. 

The  Chin  Pu  Tang  was  formed  in  1913  out  of 
various  smaller  groups  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  Kuo  Min  Tang  in  Parliament.  Among  its 
founders  were  Liang  CiiT-ch‘ao  and  Hsiung 
Shih-ling.  The  party  was  allowed  to  exist  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Kuo  Min  Tang. 

When  President  Yuan  Shih-iPai  embarked  on 
his  adventure  of  establishing  an  empire  he  was 
opposed  by  the  leaders  of  both  the  Chin  Pu  Tang 
and  Kuo  Min  Tang.  This  latter  party,  while 
officially  dissolved,  nevertheless  had  maintained  its 
actual  existence.  During  their  joint  efforts  in 
opposition  to  the  monarchy  in  1916,  it  was  agreed 
by  both  parties,  to  dissolve  their  corporate  existence 
and  to  act  henceforth  in  unison  for  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  However,  as  soon  as  the  parliament 
had  been  re-convened!  in  August  1916,  the  old  group¬ 
ings  reasserted  themselves ;  and  while  the  names 
were  not  officially  used,  they  continued  to  stand  for 
actual  societies  of  public  men.  The  members  of 
parliament  formed  numerous  groups,  some  of  which 
were  associated  with  one,  some  with  the  other  party, 
while  others  proclaimed  themselves  non-partisan. 
A  list  of  these  groupings  is  hereto  appended.  In 
August,  1917,  the  Chin  Pu-tang  officially  re-assumed 
the  use  of  its  name.  While  no  such  formal  action 
was  taken  by  the  Kuo  Min  Tang  the  same  result 
was  produced  in  its  case.  In  political  opinion  and 
action  the  Chin  Pu  Tang  contains  the  more  moderate 
elements,  some  of  whom  lean  toward  constitutional 
monarchy.  The  membership  of  the  Kuo  Min  Tang 
contains  the  more  radical  democrats.  However, 
great  diversity  of  political  opinion  exists  in  both 
parties. 

TAst  of  Political  Clubs  at  Peking,  collected 
from  the  Chinese  Press. 

Yuan  Lu  non-partisan. 

Shang  Yu  Hui  ffifidtf  non-partisan. 

I  Yu  She  jjtfc,  an  offshoot  of  the  Kuo  Min  Tang. 
Thao  Yu  fg  jiff,  a  branch  of  the  I  Yu  She  (Kuo 
Min  Tang). 

Ching  Lu  fPH,  non-partisan. 

P‘ing  She  apjjtfc,  „ 

Su  Yuan  ,, 

Heng  She  jfh  ,  „ 

Cheng  Hsueh  Hui  a  branch  of  the  I  Yu 

She  (Kuo  Min  Tang). 

Ping  Ch‘en  Chii  Le  Pu  (“1916  Club”) 

a  branch  of  the  I  Yu  She  (Kuo  Min  Tang). 
Hsien  Yu  Hui  WARfii  >  a  branch  of  the  Yen  Chiu 
Hui  (Chin  Pu  Tang). 

Hsien  Fa  Hsieh  I  Hui  a  branch  of 

the  Yen  Chiu  Hui  (Chin  Pu  Tang). 

Hsien  Fa  Yen  Chiu  Hui  K  $  flf  %  It ,  an  offshoot 
of  the  Chin  Pu  Tang. 
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POLO,  MARCO.  The  great  traveller  was 
born  at  Venice  in  1254,  the  son  of  Nicolo  Polo  of 
noble  blood.  His  father  and  uncle  travelled  to  the 
borders  of  Cathay  and  visited  Khubilai  Khan. 
He  sent  them  back  on  an  embassy  to  the  Pope. 
They  started  to  return  to  the  East  in  1271,  taking 
young  Marco  with  them  and  reached  the  court  of 
Khubilai  about  May  1275.  Marco  pleased  the 
Khan  and  was  (flu ployed  in  the  public  service, 
travelling  far  and  wide,  and  acting  also  for  three 
years  as  Governor  of  the  great  city  or  district  of 
Yangchow.  The  three  Polos  came  to  Venice  again 
in  1295.  Three  years  later,  in  a  seafight  between 
the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese,  Marco  with  7,000 
more  was  taken  prisoner.  It  was  while  he  was  a 
prisoner  that  he  dictated  his  travels  to  a  fellow- 
prisoner.  In  August  of  the  next  year,  1299,  he 
became  free  again,  and  we  know  little  of  his  later 
life.  The  probable  date  of  his:  death  is  1324. 

His  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
interesting  of  all  books  of  travel,  fascinating  to  all 
students  of  geography  and  the  Mediaeval  East. 
The  great  edition  in  English  is  Colonel  Yule’s, 
revised  by  Cordier. 

POLYANDRY.  The  taking  of  a  single  wife 
for  a  number  of  brothers  is  a  common  and  res¬ 
pectable  form  of  marriage  among  the  Tibetans. 
It  is  no  doubt  grounded  in  the  low  morality  of  the 
race,  but  it  can  be  defended  by  them  on  very 
reasonable  grounds.  In  the  mountain  pastures 
where  it  obtains,  above  12,000  or  13,000  feet  up, 
labour  is  almost  impossible  to  women.  Even  life 
without  labour  is  extremely  difficult  for  them, 
where  robbery  is  common  and  husbands  must  be  at 
work  away  from  home.  Life  there  is  also  nomadic, 
and  women  are  impedimenta  whenever  camps  are 
struck.  At  those  altitudes  also  the  rearing  of 
children  is  a  difficult  matter.  Having  but  one  wife 
and  family  among  brothers  simplifies  the  question 
of  property,  which  need  not  be  constantly  divided 
into  smaller  and  smaller  holdings. 

In  spite  therefore  of  the  repugnance  which  the 
practice  arouse  in  the  western  mind,  travellers 
have  been  obliged  to  point  out  some  advantages  of 
the  system  under  the  conditions  where  it  is  found. 
Missionaries,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
might  give  much  information  on  the  subject,  but 
they  are  probably  restrained  by  delicacy  and  by 
their  relations  with  their  Societies. 

Defloration  is  the  right  of  the  eldest  brother, 
and  the  first-born  child  is  by  courtesy  regarded 
as  his. 

The  practice  is  found  in  a  looser  form  among 
all  Tibetan  communities,  even  where  there  can  be 
no  plea  of  necessity,  except  in  the  populous  valleys 
of  Eastern  Tibet,  where  children  are  desired,  and 
here  polygamy  is  the  rule  instead. 


It  has  been  stated  that  a  kind  of  polyandry  is 
practised  among  the  lower  classes  near  Amoy. 

Baber  :  W estern  China,  p.  97 ;  Wilson  :  A 
Naturalist  in  Western  China,  vol.  i ;  Journal 
N .C .B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xx,  p.  35. 

POLYGAMY.  In  China  legal  polygamy  is  not 
possible.  A  ‘secondary  wife’  is  taken  without 
scandal  if  the  first  wife  has  no  son ;  and  many  rich 
Chinese  do  not  look  for  this  excuse.  But  the  true 
wife  always  preserves  her  status,  and  the  others 
are  concubines  merely. 

POMEGRANATES,  Punica  granatum,  jig® 
Shih  liu,  are  not  indigenous  in  China  but  were 
introduced  from  Central  Asia  at  the  beginning  of 
our  era. 

In  Shantung  a  large  number  of  varieties  is 
found,  from  dwarf  plants  with  a  few  small  fruits 
to  trees  15  or  20  feet  high  bearing  fruits  a  pound 
or  more  in  weight.  Some  varieties  have  the  fruit 
white  outside  and  red  inside;  others  have  it  white 
within  and  without. 

Most  pomegrantes  in  China  are,  however,  grown 
for  ornament,  not  for  the  fruit,  and  the  flowers  are 
double.  The  colours  of  these  vary  from  white 
through  pale  red  to  very  dark. 

The  Chinese  think  the  fruit  has  medicinal  value. 

Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations,  etc. 

POMELOS.  See  Oranges. 

PONGEE,  jg|,  pen  chi  or  ^  pen  chih, 
the  former  meaning  ‘own  loom,’  the  latter  ‘home 
woven.’  A  kind  of  silk,  on  which  the  firm’s  name  is 
stamped  with  the  above  characters  following  it. 

Fauvel  derived  it  from  tfC  pleng  ch‘e,  the 
wheel  on  which  the  thread  is  reeled. 

The  export  of  pongee  for  1916  was  pels.  24,266, 
value  Hk.Tls.  7,813,378. 

PQNTAIN,  an  island  mentioned  by  Marco 
Polo,  and  identified  by  Pauthier  and  Yule  with 
Bintang,  south  of  Malacca  Point. 

POO  TOO.  See  P‘ut‘o. 

POOTUNG,  ?§  ^  p‘u  tung,  ‘East  of  the 
(Huang)  p‘u.’  To  the  dweller  in  Shanghai  this 
generally  means  the  part  of  Shanghai  across  the 
river,  opposite  to  the  Bund.  It  is  however  the 
name  of  the  whole  district  lying  between  the 
Huang  p‘u  (Whangpoo)  and  the  sea,  as  far  south 
as  the  Chekiang  border. 

POPULATION.  The  question  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  China  has  been  a  vexed  one  for  many 
decades  :  the  margin  of  difference  between  maximum 
and  minimum  estimates  is  very  great.  Thus  the 
Customs  Returns  for  1910  give  a  population  of 
almost  440  millions,  whereas  the  Minchengpu  census 
of  the  same  year  found  only  331  millions.  With  the 
addition  to  the  former  of  Sinkiang,  Tibet,  and  the 
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dependencies,  the  former  becomes  448  millions,  and 
with  the  same  addition,  plus  Manchu  Military 
Organization  and  a  necessary  addition  to  Ssuch‘u.an 
(vide  China  Year  Booh ,  1916),  the  later  figure  is 
brought  to  342.6  millions,  a  difference  of  over  100 
millions.  The  China  Inland  Mission  in  their 
publication  The  Chinese  Empire  (1906)  adopt  the 
figures  of  the  “census”  of  1902,  described  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society  for 
December  1902  as  having  been  made  with  more 
than  ordinary  care  and  acceptable  as  a  satisfactory 
approximation  of  the  population,  but  by  Rockhill 
as  “nothing  more  than  a  guess  of  the  Chinese  Board 
of  Revenue”  as  “there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
to  show  that  any  census  was  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  the  apportionment  of  the  indemnity  to  the 
Powers.” 

The  following  comparisons  will  show  how  wild 
the  estimates  of  some  observers  have  been,  or  how 
incautiously  statements  have  been  accepted.  Thus 
The  Chinese  Empire  states,  (p.  81)  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Soochow  is  700,000  (in  1906) ;  Richard’s 
Comprehensive  Geography  (p.  159)  gives  it  at 
500,000  (in  1908)  and  the  Customs'  Decennial 
Report  for  1911  states  that  it  was  in  1909,  256,524, 
by  official  census.  Canton  is  generally  credited  with 
“one  and  a  half  to  two  millions  of  people,  with 
125,000  boat  people  in  addition,”  and  the  Customs' 
Decennial  Report  of  1901  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
“The  estimate  of  2,400,000  is  probably  not  over  the 
mark  for  the  numbers  afloat  and  ashore” ;  but 
long-resident  missionaries  at  the  same  time  estimated 
the  land  population  at  not  more  than  600,000  to 
700,000  and  the  boat  people  at  50,000.  In  the 
1891  Decennial  Reports  the  Foochow  Report  gave 
the  population  of  Fukien  as  from  six  to  eight 
million,  wdiile  the  Amoy  Report's  figure  was 
30,000,000.  SsuclTuan  is  credited  with  nearly 
72,000,000  in  the  latest  Customs  Reports,  but  there 
is  a  foot-note  to  the  effect  that  Hosie  estimated  the 
population  at  45,000,000.  Parker,  who  knew  the 
province  as  'well  as  Hosie,  agrees  with  him  that 
its  population  has  been  greatly  over-estimated  (vide 
China  :  Past  and  Present ),  and  so  did  the  Lyons 
Commercial  Mission. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  their  history  the 
Chinese  have  made  every  few  years  enumerations 
of  the  adult  population  of  the  Empire.  The  history 
of  the  census  in  China  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts.  During  the  first,  extending  from  the  first 
recorded  count  in  the  23rd  century  b.c.  (when  the 
figures:  were  13^  millions — Wang  Tao)  down  to 
1712  a.d.  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  number  of 
tax-paying  households  alone  was  recorded.  In  the 
second  period  the  total  number  of  individuals  is 
supposed  to  have  been  taken.  It  was  the  Manchu 
dynasty  which  first  set  itself  to  ascertain  the 
numbers .  Although  an  Imperial  edict  in  1712 


ordered  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  to  be  given, 
no  such  return  was  given  until  1741,  after  repeated 
orders  by  the  Emperor,  when  the  number  was  found 
to  be  143,412,000. 

With  regard  to  early  times,  Ma  Tuan-lin  gave 
the  population  in  the  ninth  century  b.c.  as 
13,700,000,  living  north  of  the  Yangtze,  a  figure 
approximating  to  that  of  the  first  census,  but  re¬ 
presenting  (according  to  Wells  Williams,  The 
Middle  Kingdom ,  vol.  i,  p.  260)  65%  of  the  number 
for  China  as  it  now  is,  which  would  therefore  have 
had  nearly  22,000,000  souls  at  that  time.  During 
the  Han  dynasty,  from  a.d.  1  to  156,  when  the 
territory  over  which  the  ten  censuses  taken  by  that 
line  was  substantially  the  same  as  at  the  present 
day,  the  population  varied  between  50  and  60 
millions,  and  in  a.d.  606,  when  China  was  again 
united  under  one  rule,  the  figure  was  55^  million ; 
in  756  a.d.  it  was  about  61  million  (according  to 
Biot,  Journal  Asiatique,  1836,  as  quoted  by 
Rcckhill),  who  states  that  the  population  was 
about  the  same  when  China  was  again  united  under 
the  Sungs  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  (during 
which  ten  censuses  were  taken).  A  century  later, 
after  the  Mongol  conquest,  the  number,  kept  down 
by  terrible  warfare,  had  not  increased.  Under  the 
Mings,  according  to  Rockhill,  the  population 
increased  very  slowly ;  in  1578  (when  the  last  Ming 
census  out  of  21  in  all  was  taken),  at  a  time  of 
profound  peace  and  prosperity,  the  population  was 
63,600,000  souls. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Manchus  enumerations 
were  made  nearly  every  year.  Parker  has  recorded 
them,  as  shown  in  the  Tung  huci  lu  (^^^)  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  lxii, 
Part  I. 

From  1651  down  to  the  present  time  the  figures 
of  the  returns  vary  with  such  extraordinary 
rapidity,  so  unlike  anything  noted  in  the  earlier 
enumerations,  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  fanci¬ 
ful  (Rockhill). 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  question  may  be 
found  in  The  Middle  Kingdom,  chapter  v.  Wells 
Williams  is  numbered  among  those  who  accept  the 
very  highest  figures  ;  he  argues  as  to  the  probability 
of  their  being  approximately  correct,  from  the 
intensity  of  cultivation,  the  high  birth-rate,  plurality 
of  wives,  overcrowding,  and  other  considerations. 
W.  W.  Rockhill,  on  the  other  hand  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  E.  II.  Parker,  disbelieve  the  figures.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  by  the  present  writer  to  give 
any  estimate,  but  the  following  table,  showing 
mimimum  and  maximum  figures,  will  be  found 
interesting.  The  3rd  column  is  that  supplied  in 
1885  to  Rockhill  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  and 
the  4th  is  that  of  the  1910  census,  taken  by  house¬ 
holds,  and  not  by  heads. 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Anhui 

14,080,000 

36,000,000 

20,596,988 

14,077,683 

Chekiang 

11,580,000 

26,300,000 

11,684,348 

13,942,655 

Chihli . 

20,930,000 

32,570,000 

17,937,005 

22,970,654 

Fukien  ... 

8,560,000 

30,000,000- 

23,502,794 

8,556,678 

Honan  ... 

22,380,000 

35,310,000 

22,117,030 

22,375,516 

Hunan  ... 

18,000,000 

23,600,000 

21,005,171 

20,583,187 

Hupeh  ... 

21,260,000 

35,280,000 

33,600,492 

21,256,144 

Kansu  . 

3,800,000 

10,380,000 

5,411,188 

3,807,883 

Kiangsi 

11,000,000 

26,530,000 

24,541,406 

16,254,374 

Kiangsu 

15,380,000 

37,800,000 

21,259,989 

15,379,042 

Kwangsi 

5,140,000 

8,120,000 

5,151,327 

5,426,356 

Kwangtung 

23,700,000 

32,000,000 

29,740,055 

23,696,366 

Kweichow 

5,000,000 

11,300,000 

7,669,181 

9,266,914 

Shansi  ... 

9,420,000 

17,050,000 

10,791,341 

9,422,871 

Shantung 

25,810,000 

38,000,000 

36,545,704 

25,813,685 

Shensi . 

6,730,000 

10,310,000 

3,276,967 

6,726,064 

Szechwan 

45,000,000 

79,500,000 

71,073,730 

54,505,600 

Yunnan 

4,000,000 

12,720,000 

11,721,576 

8,049,672 

Tnt 

1  Ul  til 

China  Proper 

271,770,000 

505,770,000 

377,626,298 

302,111,344 

Manchuria 

12,740,000 

•20,000,000 

12,742,360 

Mongolia 

1,800,000 

10,000,000 

1,800,000 

Sinkiang 

1,000,000 

2,490,000 

1,768,560 

Tibet 

2,200,000 

6,500,000 

2,195,496 

*9,000,000 

289,510,000 

544,760,000 

329,617,760 

^Infants  under  six  not  enumerated,  but  estimated  by  Rockhill). 


The  authorities  for  the  above  are  as  follows  : — - 

Maximum  figures  :  1902  estimate  of  Board  of 
Revenue,  followed  by  the  Statesman’s  Year  Book 
for  many  years,  but  now  abandoned  in  favour  of 
the  figures  of  the  census  of  1910.  Nevertheless, 
these  figures  are  given  here,  as  it  is,  on  their 
authority  that  the  population  of  China  is  so  often 
referred  to  as  being  “well  over  400  millions.”  The 
maximum  figures  from  the  Statesman’ s  Year  Book. 
are  for  Honan,  Hupei,  Kansu,  Kiangsi,  Shansi,  and 
Tibet.  Those  for  Chekiang,  Kiangsu,  Kuangsi  and 
Shensi  are  from  The  Middle  Kingdom ,  vol.  i,  p.  264, 
and  are  .stated  to  be  from  Customs  Reports  made 
in  1882.  High  as  they  are,  they  should  supposedly 
be  still  higher  in  the  generation  that  has  passed 
since  then.  The  Customs  Annual  Reports  for  1910 
give  the  highest  figures  found,  in  the  case  of  Anhui, 
Kuangtung,  and  Shantung ;  the  Minchengpu  census 
of  1910  has  the  highest  for  Chihli,  Hunan,  and 
Kueichou,  for  Fukien  the  Amoy  Customs’  Decennial 
Report  for  1901,  for  Yunnan,  Richard’s  Geography , 
and  for  SsuclTuan  the  Russian  investigator  Popoff, 
who  got  his  figures  from  the  Peking  Government. 
For  Manchuria  the  authority  is  The  Chinese  Empire , 
and  for  Mongolia,  Dr.  A.  Williamson  and  Dr. 
Edkins  are  quoted  in  the  same  book. 

As  regards  the  minimum  figures,  the  1910 
census  is  responsible  for  Anhui,  Fukien,  Honan, 
Hupei,  Kansu,  Kiangsu,  Kuangtung,  Shansi,  Shan¬ 
tung,  and  Shensi.  The  Statesman’ s  Year  Book 
gives  the  figures,  (as  from  the  same  authority  as 
above)  for  Chekiang  and  Kuangsi  (and  in  these 
cases  an  increase  should  be  allowed  for,  as  the  date 
given  is  1902).  For  Hunan,  the  Customs  Decennial 
Report  of  1911,  for  Kiangsi,  Mr.  Clennell  ( Report 


on  Kiangsi) ;  for  Kueichou  and  Turkestan  The 
Chinese  Empire,  for  SsuclTuan,  Sir  A.  Hosie,  for 
Yunnan,  the  Mengtsz  Customs  Report;  for  Man¬ 
churia  the  1910  Census ;  for  Tibet  and  Mongolia, 
Richard’s  Geography ,  are  the  authorities. 

One  point  should  be  noted  :  it  is  a  mere  figure 
of  speech  to  talk  of  China’s  four  hundred  millions  : 
the  Chinese  Government  does  not  claim  a  population 
of  more  than  about  330,000,000  for  all  China  proper. 
The  latest  published  figures  are  332,639,000  (Vide 
Shanghai  Times  of  20th  February,  1917).  On  the 
other  hand  Rockhill’s  estimate  of  270,000,000  only 
(1914)  seems  somewhat  low. 

Rate  of  Increase  :  Rockhill  has  examined  the 
progress  between  1743  and  1783,  a  period  during 
which  the  enumerations  were  all  presumably  made 
in  the  same  manner.  He-  finds  that  from  1743  to 
1749  the  annual  rate  of  increase  was  2.90  per  cent., 
from  1749  to  1757  it  fell. to  0.91  per  cent.,  to  rise 
between  1757  and  1761  to  1.37  per  cent.,  falling  again 
to  0.73  per  cent,  between  1761  and  1767,  and  to 
0.57  per  cent,  from  that  date  to  1771.  The  next 
change  is  phenomenal  :  Between  1771  and  1776  it 
was  5  per  cent.,  but  between  1776  and  1730  it  fell, 
without  any  known  reason,  to  0.86  per  cent.,  to 
rise  again  between  that  date  and  1783  to  2.34 
per  cent.  The  average  rate  of  increase  during  the 
whole  period  was  1.83  per  cent.  Compare  this 
with  Japan,  where,  though  much  more  favourable 
conditions  exist  than  in  China,  the  average  yearly 
increase  of  the  population  from  1872  to  1899  was 
only  1.04  per  cent.  Compare  also  with  India,  where 
the  census  of  1911  revealed  that  the  population 
(315,132,000)  had  increased  in  ten  years  by  seven 
per  cent.,  or  0.70  per  cent,  annually.  The  Chinese 
rate  of  increase  can  hardly  be  higher  than  these. 

[N.S.] 

S.  Wells  Williams  :  The  Middle  Kingdom, 
chap,  v ;  E.  H.  Parker  :  China  Past  and  Present, 
chap,  ii ;  W.  W.  Rockhill  :  Report  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institute,  1904,  pp.  659-676 ;  An  Enquiry  into 
the  Population  of  China  (R.  P.  Tenney),  U.S. 
Consular  Report  on  the  Chinese  Census  of  1910 
(July  13,  1911) ;  British  Consular  Report  on  the 
Province  of  Kiangsi,  1903,  (in  which  are  interesting 
notes  on  the  population  question  generally)  ;  Customs 
Decennial  Reports,  passim ;  The  Chinese  Empire, 
passim. 

•  •  • 

N.B.  It  will  be  noticed,  as  illustrating  the  incertitude  of 
returns,  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  two  versions  of 
the  1910  Census  (line  13  of  this  article  and  Table  IY  above).  The 
first,  342.6  millions,  is  from  Mr.  Tenney’s  Report,  and  the  second, 
329.6  millions,  is  from  Rockhill's  figures  (vide  American  Geogra¬ 
phic  Society’s  Journal  for  September  1912). 

POPULATION,  FOREIGN.  The  following 
list  is  tabulated  from  the  Customs  Reports,  the 
figures  being  for  the  year  1916. 
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American,  5,580;  Austrian,  296;  Belgian,  286; 
biitish,  9,099;  Danish,  397;  Dutch,  277;  French, 
2,374  ;  German,  3,792  ;  Hungarian,  34  ;  Italian,  400  ; 
Japanese,  104,275;  Norwegian,  327;  Portuguese, 
2.293 ;  Russian,  55,235 ;  Spanish,  366 ;  Swedish, 
423;  Non-Treaty  Powers,  159:  Total,  185,613. 

PORCELAIN,  tz‘u.  The  word  is  from  the 
Portuguese  porcellana,  a  cowrie  shell,  which  was 
so  called  because  its  shape  resembled  the  rounded 
back  of  a  little  pig ;  porcelain  at  its  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  Europe  reminded  people  of  the  polished 
shell  and  it  accordingly  received  the  name  'porcel- 
lana}  porcelain. 

There  is  no  accepted  definition  of  porcelain. 
It  is  pottery,  very  hard,  compact  and  fine,  especially 
it  is  translucent.  The  Chinese  do  not  include 
translucency  in  the  connotation,  but  call  opaque 
pieces'  tz‘d  if  they  give  out  a  clear,  resonant  note 
on  being  struck.  The  gradual  passage  from  simple 
pottery  to  real  porcelain  makes  a  definite  boundary 
line  impossible.  The  difference  is  in  the  scientific 
skill  with  which  the  ingredients  are  mingled,,  the 
intimacy  of  the  blend  and  the  intensity  of  the 
firing  process. 

The  materials,  used  are  kao-lin  and  pe-tun-tze.  * 
The  former  is  a  clay  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  felspar  of  granite  rocks ;  it  is  infusible  at 
the  highest  furnace  temperature.  It  is  sometimes 
called  china-clay ;  the  Chinese  name  is  simply  the 
name  of  the  district  from  which  the  clay  is  got ; 
(see  Kao-lin).  Pe-tun-tze  is:  weathered  granite  or 
other  crystalline  rock  containing  felspar  and  mica, 
to  which  quartz  sand  may  have  to  be  added.  It 
is  fusible  in  the  furnace.  Sometimes  it  is  called 
china-stone ;  the  Chinese  name  means  ‘white  bri¬ 
quettes,’  because  of  the  shape  in  which  it  is  prepared 
for  handling;  (see  Petuntze).  The  resulting  por¬ 
celain  depends  largely  on  the  quality  of  these 
materials  and  on  the  proportions  in  which  they  are 
mixed.  For  on  these  two  things  depends  the 
temperature  necessary  to  be  used',  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  again  decides  what  colours  it  is  possible  to 
lay  on. 

A  vessel  having  been  moulded  by  hand  or  thrown 
on  the  wheel  is  first  left  to  dry  in'  the  air ;  in  most 
cases  the  glaze  is  then  applied  and  the  vessel  is 
subjected  to  a  single  firing, — the  grand  feu  as  it  is 
termed.  If  enamel  colours  are  to  be  applied,  one 
or  more  subsequent  firings  will  be  necessary.  The 
glaze  is  prepared  by  mixing  certain  special  varieties 
of  pe-tun-tze  with  an  impure  lime.  It  is  almost 
transparent,  so  as  not  to  conceal  the  whiteness  of 
the  porcelain,  but  sometimes  colours  may  be  mingled 
with  it,  for  pieces  which  are  to  receive  no  further 
decoration.  It  may  be  applied  by  sprinkling,  blow¬ 
ing  or  brushing  it  on,  or  the  vessel  may  be  dipped 
in  it.  The  glaze  is  more  easily  fused  than  the  paste 
of  the  porcelain,  and  on  being  fired  these  unite 


intimately.  Sometimes  colours  are  laid  on  the  clay 
vessel  after  it  has  been  either  air-dried  or  once 
baked,  and  before  glazing.  The  more  common 
method  of  decoration  is  by  the  use  of  enamels, 
which  are  a  flux  of  lead  silicate  coloured  with 
various  metallic  oxides ;  these  are  applied  over  the 
glaze,  and  fixed  by  subsequent  firings. 

I  he  Chinese  and  some  foreign  authorities  date 
the  earliest  beginnings  of  porcelain  in  the  Han 
dynasty,  which  covered  two  centuries  before  and 
two  after  ouir  era  began.  Most  foreign  students 
consider  the  latter  part  of  the  T‘ang  dynasty  as 
the  earliest  date,  towards  900  a.d.  But  even  of 
that  period  there  are  no  specimens  extant,  the 
earliest  being  the  productions  of  the  Sung  dyxiasty, 
a.d.  960-1260,  and  these  are  extremely  scarce.  Until 
a  century  later  than  the  fall  of  that  dynasty  there 
was  no  painted  decoration,  and  all  colouring  was 
in  the  glaze.  During  the  Ming  dynasty,  from  1368 
to  1644,  the  decoration  was  nearly  always  by 
coloured  glazes  or  by  painting  under  the  glaze, 
although  enamels  over  the  glaze  were  introduced. 
From  the  end  of  the  Ming  dynasty  to  the  present, 
over-glaze  enamel  decoratipn  has  been  most  used 
and  has  been  brought  to  perfection. 

Some  of  the  terms  connected  with  ceramics  will 
be  found  in  their  own  places  in  this  book  :  see 
Enamel ,  Sang  de  boeuf,  etc. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  or  so  there  has 
been  much  scientific  study  of  Chinese  art  and  a 
craze  also  for  collecting  examples.  One  result  has 
been  the  immense  multiplication  of  books  on  Por¬ 
celain.  Some  are  mere  popular  guides  calculated 
to  mislead ;  for  an  example,  one  book  gives  the 
simple  or  silly  dictum  that  when  “the  empty  double 
ring  is  found,”  (as  the  mark  at  the  bottom  of  a 
piece)  “it  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  piece  was  made 
during  the  reign  of  K‘ang  Hsi.  ”  Other  works  are 
scientific,  sympathetic  studies  by  men  who  know ; 
while  some  are  glorious  descriptions  with  artistically 
coloured  pictures  of  the  best  examples  in  the  great 
collections ;  these  are  inaccessible  to  most  men 
through  their  costliness.  The  few  works  referred  * 
to  below  are  the  more  important  of  the  more  easily 
obtainable  books.  The  chief  collections  of  porcelain 
accessible  to  the  public  are  the  Franks  Collection 
at  the  British  Museum,  the  Salting  Collection  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the  Grandidier 
Collection  at  the  Louvre  in  Paris  and  the  Collection 
in.  the  Metropolitan  Museum  at  New  York.  See 
Chinawcire ;  Pottery ;  Ching  te  chen. 

Bushell  :  Chinese  Art ;  and  Chinese  Pottery 
and  Porcelain ;  Gtjlland  :  Chinese  Porcelain; 
Monkhouse  :  Chinese  Porcelain ;  Dillon  :  Porce¬ 
lain;  Hobson  :  Chinese  Pottery  and  Porcelain; 
Hipfisley  :  A  Slcetch  of  the  History  of  Ceramic 
Art  in  China;  Julien  :  Histoire  et  Fabrication  de 
la  Porcelain  chinoise;  Gorer  and  Blacker  :  Chinese 
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Porcelain  and  Hard  Stones ;  Laufer  :  The  Begin¬ 
nings  of  Porcelain  in  China ,  1917. 

PORCELAIN  TOWER,  THE,  &  Af  pao  en 

ssu.  See  Pagodas. 

PORPOISE.  The  flesh  is  much  prized  for  its 
flavour,  but  is  also  regarded  as  very  poisonous. 
With  many  precautions  as  to  cutting  away  certain 
parts  of  the  flesh,  long  boiling,  etc.,  it  is  eaten  with 
more  or  less  impunity.  It  enters  the  rivers  in  the 
early  spring,  ascending  the  Yangtze  a  thousand 
miles,  as  far  as  the  rapids.  Those  caught  in  rivers 
would  appear  to  be  more  poisonous  than  those  taken 
in  sea-water. 

Macgowan  :  Chinese  Recorder ,  vol.  xvii,  p.  45. 

PORTA  DO  CERCO,  the  barrier  between 
Macao  and  the  Chinese  territory.  It  was  the  scene 
of  an  engagement  on  August  .19,  1840,  when  the 
British  attacked  and  scattered  a  camp  of  hostile 
Chinese  troops,  both  by  fire  from  ships  and  by  a 
landing  party.  The  Portuguese  remained  strictly 
neutral. 

PORT  ARTHUR,  fife  )[{fj  p  Lit  shun  h‘ou,  at 
the  southern  point  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula.  It 
was  so  named  by  Admiral  Seymour  in  1860,  when 
the  British  forces  were  in  Ta-lien  Bay,  because  it 
was  discovered,  so  to  speak,  by  Lieut.  Arthur 
(afterwards  Admiral  Arthur,  c.b.)  while  seeking 
for  a  suitable  harbour.  It  was  formerly  China’s 
chief  naval  arsenal,  but  was  taken  by  Japan  in  the 
war  of  1894.  Russia  obtained  a  lease  of  it  in  1898 
and  .strongly  fortified  it.  In  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan  it  was  attacked  by  the  Japanese 
fleet  on  February  8,  1904,  and  was  besieged  on  the 
land  side  from  May  1904  to  January  1,  1905,  when 
it  capitulated. 

The  Japanese  name  for  it  is  Riojun.  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Japanese  civil  and  naval 
administration  of  the  Kuantung  province. 

The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called 
‘old’  and  ‘new’  ;  the  old  dates  from  the  Chinese 
days  ;  the  new  from  the  Russian  occupation.  The 
Jftarbour  is  always  free  from  ice.  The  West  Harbour 
was  made  a  free  port  on  July  1,  1910.  The  town 
is  indirectly  connected  by  rail  with  Dairen,  [the 
journey  taking  one  hour  and  a  half.  The  popula¬ 
tion,  not  including  military  forces,  is  over  sixteen 
thousand,  the  larger  half  being  Japanese  and  the 
rest  nearly  all  Chinese. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  gave  occasion  for  an 
enormous  mass  of  literature ;  those  referred  to 
below  are  a  few  dealing  especially  with  Port  Arthur. 

James,  D.  H.  :  The  Siege  of  Port  Arthur; 
Ashmead -Bartlett  :  Port  Arthur ,  the  Siege  and 
Capitulation;  Norregaard  :  The  Great  Siege; 
Tretyakov  :  My  Experiences  at  Nan  Shan  and 
Port  Arthur;  Nojine  :  The  Truth  about  Port 
Arthur;  Villiers  :  Port  Arthur ;  Smith,  W.  R.  : 


The  Siege  and  Fall  of  Port  Arthur ;  Seymour,  E.  H.  : 
My  Naval  Career  and  Travels. 

PORT  EDWARD.  See  W eihaiwei. 

PORT  HAMILTON,  Ij?  AC  Bi  >  a  small  group 
of  islands  south  of  Korea,  occupied  by  Great  Britain 
in  1885,  and  evacuated  February  1887  on  a  guarantee 
from  the  Chinese  Government  that  neither  the 
island's  nor  any  other  portion  of  Korean  territory 
should  be  occupied  by  a  foreign  power. 

Herslet  :  China  Treaties ,  3rd  ed.,  p.  499. 

PORTUGUESE  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA- 

Portugal  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  of  the 
European  nations  to  open  up  direct  intercourse  with 
China.  In  1516  Perestrello,  sent  from  Malacca 
in  a  native  ship  by  d’Albuquerque,  came  on  a 
voyage  of  enquiry.  The  next  year  de  Andrade  with 
four  Portuguese  and  four  Malay  ships,  reached 
St.  John’s  (San  ch/iian)  and  was  allowed  to  enter 
Canton.  Unhappily,  a  year  afterwards  the  good 
effect  of  his  conciliatory  behaviour  was  destroyed 
by  the  arrival  of  his  brother  Simon,  who  conducted 
himself  in  such  an  arrogant  and  truculent  wray  that 
the  Chinese  were  driven  to  oppose  him.  He  had  built 
a  fort,  but  was  blockaded,  and  escaped  with 
difficulty ;  while  his  brother  was  driven  away,  and 
the  envoy  from  Portugal  whom  he  had  brought, 
Thome  Pires  (q.v.),  was  put  in  prison  and  perhaps 
died  there.  Shortly  after  another  envoy  arrived, 
but  was  attacked  and  most  of  those  with  him  killed. 
Earlier  than  this,  about  1517,  Portuguese  had 
reached!  the  Fukien  coast,  perhaps  under  Mas- 
carenhas,  and  traded  at  Chinchew,  (ClTiian  chou) 
and  Foochow.  A  colony  was  also  established  at  or 
near  Ningpo,  named  Liarnpo.  In  time,  however, 
the  licentious  and  overbearing  conduct  of  the  colo¬ 
nists  became  such  that  in  1545  imperial  orders  were 
given  to  attack  them,  and  it  is  stated  that  12,000 
Christians  perished,  including  800  Portuguese,  while 
35  of  their  ships  were  destroyed.  In  1549  a  similar 
massacre  took  place  at  Chinchew,  through  the  same 
cause  :  those  who  escaped  fled  to  the  island  of 
Lampacao,  near  Macao. 

In  1557  they  gained  permission  to  occupy  the 
extremity  of  the  ‘island’  or  peninsula  of  Macao,  the 
Chinese  building  a  wall  across  the  isthmus,  with  a 
single  gate  in  it.  From  the  beginning  the  position 
was  only  held  by  means  of  gifts  or  bribery.  The 
sum  officially  paid  to  the  Chinese  was  at  first 
Tls.  1,000  per  annum;  in  1691  it  became  Tls.  600; 
in  1740  it  became  Tls.  500,  which  was  paid  till  1849. 

The  relations  of  Portugal  and  China  are  almost 
confined  to  Macao  matters ;  but  about  1850,  when 
piracy  was  exceedingly  troublesome,  the  Portuguese 
did  almost  all  the  convoying  of  Chinese  ships  on 
the  coast. 

The  coolie  traffic,  which  had  been  such  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  Macao,  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1874. 
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It  was  not  till  1887  that  Portugal’s  first  treaty  with 
China  was  made.  (See  Macao;  de  Andrade ,  etc.). 

The  following  is  a  complete  list,  in  two  parts, 
of  the  Ministers  who  have  represented  Portugal  at 
Peking. 

(I).— List  of  the  Governors  of  Macao  and 
other  officials  of  the  Colony  who  represented 
Portugal  in  the  Court  at  Peking  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  direct  representation. 


Niune  of  the  Governors 
ami  other  officials. 

Position  they 
held  in  Macao 

Date  when  they 
assumed  charge  as  the 
Portuguese  Represen¬ 
tative  in  China 

VlSCONDE  DE 

Governor 

1874,  as  Minister 

S.  Januario 
Jose  Maria  Lobo 

Governor 

Dec.  7,  1874,  as 

d’ Avila 

Charge  d’Affaires 

Carlos  Eugenio  da 

G  o  vernor 

Jan.  10,  1877,  as 

Silva 

Charge  d’Affaires 

Joaquim  Jose  da 

Governor 

&  Aug.  1,  1877, 
as  Minister 

Nov.  28,  1879,  as 

Gra£a 

Minister 

Jose  Alberto 

Colonial 

Mar.  24,  1883,  as 

Corte  Real 

Secretary 

Charge  d’Affaires 

Thomas  de  Souza 

Governor 

May  14,  1883, 

Roza 

as  Minister 

Firmino  Jose  da 

Governor 

Oct.  13,  1886, 

Costa 

as  Minister 

Joao  Jose  da  Silva 

Acting 

Oct.  19,  1888,  as 

Governor 

Charge  d’Affaires 

Francisco  Teixeira 

Governor 

Feb.  9,  1889, 

da  Silva 

as  Minister 

Custodio  Miguel 

Governor 

Mar.  14,  1891, 

da  Borja 

as  Minister 

Manuel  de  Paes 

Colonial 

May  10,  1891,  as 

Sande  Castro 

Secretary 

Charge  d’Affaires 

Albano  Alves 

Acting 

Mar.  18,  1893,  as 

Branco 

Governor 

Charge  d’Affaires 

Alfredo  Pinto 

Colonial 

June  8,  1893,  as 

Lello 

Secretary 

Charge  d’Affaires 

Jose  M.  de  Souza 

Governor 

Mar.  28,  1894, 

Horta  e  Costa 

as  Minister 

Alfredo  Pinto 

Colonial 

Feb.  18,  1897,  as 

Lello 

Secretary ' 

Charge  d’Affaires 

Eduardo  Rodrigues 

Governor 

May  14,  1897, 

Galhardo 

as  Minister 

Arthur  Tamagnini 

Acting 

April  18,  1900,  as 

Barbosa 

Governor 

Charge  d’Affaires 

Albano  de 

Acting 

July  25,  1900,  as 

Magalhaes 

Governor 

Charge  d’Affaires 

Jose  M.  de  Souza 

Governor 

Aug.  12,  1900, 

Horta  e  Costa 

as  Minister 

Alfredo  Pinto 

Colonial 

Mar.  17,  1902,  as 

Lello 

Secretary 

Charge  d’Affaires 

Arnaldo  de  Novaes 

Governor 

Dec.  17,  1902, 

Rebello 

as  Minister 

(II). — List  of  the  Ministers  and  Charges 
d’Affaires  of  Portugal  in  China,  since  direct  re¬ 
presentation  was  established  in  Peking. 

Jose  de  Azevedo  Castello  Branco,  Envoy  Extra¬ 
ordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  China. 
From  January  24,  1902,  until  October  10,  1902. 
Gabriel  d’Almeida  Sanctos,  Charge  d’Affaires 
ad  interim.  From  October  10,  1902,  until 
December  2,  1907. 

Martinho  de  Biiederode,  Charge  d’Affaires.  From 
December  2,  1907,  until  September  10,  1911. 
Barao  de  Sendal,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis¬ 
ter  Plenipotentiary  to  China  and  Japan  (with 
residence  in  Tokio).  From  April  20,  1908  until 
1910. 

Henriqtje  O’Connor  Martins,  Charge  d’Affaires 
ad  interim.  From  September  10,  1911  until 
May  21,  1913. 

J.  Batalha  de  Freitas,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  China  and  Japan 
(with  residence  in  Peking).  From  May  21, 
1913. 

POSTHUMOUS  MARRIAGE.  See  Marriage. 

*  POST  OFFICE,  CHINESE.  Early  in  the  “six¬ 
ties,”  during  the  first  few  winters 
Historical  af^er  Foreign  Representatives  took 

up  their  residence  at  Peking,  the 
Legation  and  Customs  mails  were  exchanged  between 
Shanghai  and  Peking,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Tsungli  Yamen,  by  means  of  the  Government 
couriers  employed  for  the  transmission  of  official 
despatches.  It  was  then  found  convenient  to 
arrange  that  the  Customs  should  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  making  up  and  distributing  these 
mails,  a  practice  which,  for  the  overland  service 
during  the  winter  months,  involved  the  creation  of 
Postal  Departments  at  the  Inspectorate  and  in  the 
Customs  Houses  at  Shanghai  and  Chinkiang,  and, 
similarly,  for  the  transmission  of  mails  by  coast 
steamers  during  the  open  season,  the  opening  of 
quasi-postal  Departments  in  the  Tientsin  and  other 
coast  port  Custom  Houses.  At  that  early  date  it 
could  be  seen  that  out  of  this  simple  beginning 
might  be  elaborated  a  system  answering  other  and 
larger  requirements  on  the  principle  of  a  National 
Post  Office.  This  idea  gradually  shaped  into  form 
and  had  already  so  much  ingratiated  itself  in  the 
official  mind  that  in  1876,  when  the  Chefoo  Con¬ 
vention  was  being  negotiated,  the  Tsungli  Yamen 
authorized  the  Inspector  General  to  inform  the 
British  Minister,  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  that  it  was 
prepared  to  sanction  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Postal  System  and  willing  to  make  it  a  Treaty 
stipulation  that  postal  establishments  should  be 
opened  at  once.  Unfortunately,  through,  so  to 
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postal  clause  was  omitted  from  the  official  text  of 
speak,  a  conspiracy  of  silence,  the  insertion  of  the 
the  Treaty,  and  thus  the  project  was  postponed 
sine  die.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  experiment  was 
persevered  with  and  warmly  encouraged  by  the 
Imperial  Commissioner  Li  Chung-t'ang,  who  pro¬ 
mised  to  “father”  it  officially  as  soon  as  it  proved 
a  success.  Hence  the  more  formal  opening  of  Post¬ 
al  Departments  at  various  Custom  Houses,  the  1878 
experiment  of  trying  a  Native  Post  Office  along¬ 
side  the  Customs  Post,  the  establishment  of  Customs 
couriers  from  Taku  to  Tientsin,  and  from.  Tientsin 
to  Peking,  and  the  Customs  winter  mail  service 
overland  from  Tientsin  to  Newchwang,  from  Tien¬ 
tsin  to  Chefoo,  and  from  Tientsin  to  Chinkiang, 
as  also  the  introduction  of  Customs  postage  stamps 
in  1878. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  Service  thus 
quietly  built  up  and  its  convenience  for  regular 
communications  with  Peking  and  between  Treaty 
ports  were  not  only  appreciated  by  the  Foreign 
public,  but  were  also  recognized  by  the  Foreign 
Administrations  having  postal  agencies  in  China. 
In  1878  China  was  formally  invited  to  join  the 
Postal  Union.  In  the  same  year,  while  on  a  visit 
to  Paris,  the  Inspector  General  was  sounded  by 
the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  as  to  a 
possible  way  of  withdrawing  the  French  Post 
Office  in  Shanghai ;  and  while,  more  than  once, 
the  British  Postmaster  General  at  Hongkong  ex¬ 
pressed  his  readiness  to  close  the  Hongkong  Post 
Office  agencies  along  the  coast,  arrangements  were 
actually  discussed  for  the  absorption  by  the  Customs 
Department  of  the  Municipal  Post  Office  at  Shang¬ 
hai.  But  no  definite  response  to  these  overtures 
could  be  given,  or  final  steps  taken,  before  the 
Chinese  Government  had  declared  its  intention  to 
undertake  national  responsibilities ;  and  the  Cus¬ 
toms  Department  continued  to  satisfy  only  certain 
wants  and  prepare  the  system  for  further  develop¬ 
ment  till,  20  years  after  the  Chefoo  Convention, 
the  Decree  of  the  20th  March  1896  appeared.  This 
Decree  created  an  Imperial  Post  Office  for  all  China, 
to  be  modelled  on  Western  lines,  the  organization 
and  management  of  which  were  confided  to  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  who  from  that  date  acted  in  the 
double  capacity  of  Inspector  General  of  Customs 
and  Posts. 

This  long  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  Government  formally  to  recognize  and 
foster  an  institution  known  to  have  worked  with 
such  profitable  results  in  Foreign  countries,  from 
both  public  and  revenue  standpoints,  may  be  to 
some  people  a  matter  of  surprise.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  from  immemorial  times  the  Chinese 
nation  had  possessed  two  postal  institutions  :  one, 
the  I  Chan  %  (or  Imperial  Government  Courier 
Service),  deeply  rooted  in  official  routine ;  the  other, 


the  Native  posting  agencies,  long  used  and  re¬ 
spected  by  the  people.  Both  gave  employment  to 
legions  of  couriers  and  were  still  considered  necess¬ 
ary  to  the  requirements  of  an  immense  nation ;  they 
could  neither  be  suppressed,  transformed,  nor 
replaced  at  a  stroke.  The  Imperial  decision  there¬ 
fore  only  gave  final  sanction  to  a  new  and  vast 
undertaking,  but  abolished  nothing. 

In  connexion  with  the  establishment  and  work¬ 
ing  of  the  service  in  its  experimental  stage,  the 
Inspector  General  has  placed  on  record  the  valu 
able  services  of  two  commissioners,  Mr.  H.  Kopsch 
and  Mr.  G.  Detring,  the  former  for  preliminary 
investigations  and  suggestions,  and  the  latter  for 
initiating  and  superintending  courier  arrangements 
and  office  details  while  Commissioner  for  Postal 

f 

Affairs  at  Tientsin.  On  the  issue  of  the  Imperial 
Decree  the  Customs  Statistical  Secretary  at  Shang¬ 
hai,  then  Mr.  Kopsch,  was  appointed  to  act  also 
as  Postal  Secretary  and,  under  the  Inspector 
General,  superintend  postal  work  generally.  In  the 
following  year  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  the 
Postal  Secretary  at  the  Inspectorate  General  in 
Peking  and  Mir.  J.  A.  Van  Aalst,  then  Acting 
Chinese  Secretary,  was  additionally  entrusted  with 
the  duties  of  Acting  Postal  Secretary.  At  the 
beginning  of  1899  as  the  work  had  greatly  increased 
and  the  Inspector  General  himself  could  not  afford 
so  much  time  to  it  as  before,  Mr.  van  Aalst  was 
appointed  Postal  Secretary,  to  assume,  under  the 
Inspector  General,  entire  charge  of  the  Postal 
Department  in  order  that  he  could  devote  his  time 
and  energy  exclusively  to  postal  business.  He 
remained  in  charge  till  the  autumn  of  1901  and 
under  him  the  bulk  of  the  pioneer  work  of  the 
system  as  it  now  exists  was  accomplished.  The 
Money  Order  and  Parcel  Post  services  were  in¬ 
troduced  and  detailed  staff  working  rules  for  all 
branches  of  postal  work  were  issued.  Above  all 
a  regular  system  of  extension  was  inaugurated. 
Hitherto  postal  facilities  had  been  confined  to  the 
Treaty  Ports.  Now  each  Treaty  Port  Post  Office 
was  considered  the  central  Office  of  a  postal  district 
throughout  which  subsidiary  Offices  began  to  be 
opened,  all  subordinate  to,  and  superintended  by, 
the  Treaty  Port  Office.  In  each  district  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Customs  was  Postmaster  “ex  officio.” 
Under  him  was  appointed  a  special  staff,  foreign 
and  Chinese,  to  transact  postal  duties,  the  foreigners 
being  mostly  detailed  from  the  regular  Customs 
staff.  Mr.  van  Aalst  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  T. 
Piry,  a  Frenchman,  who  with  only  a  short  break 
has  piloted  the  service  ever  since.  To  his  able 
administration  and  skilful  organization  is  due  in 
large  measure  the  credit  for  an  efficient  service 
functioning  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  China, 
from  Corea  to  Kashgar  and  from  the  River  Amur 
to  the  borders  of  Tonkin  and  Burmah. 
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Under  the  control  of  the  Inspector  General,  the 
Post  Office  organization  was  naturally  developed 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  Customs,  this  being 
especially  so  as  regards  staff.  English  became  the 
official  language  of  the  foreign  and  senior  Chinese 
staff,  all  official  correspondence,  unless  with  other 
Administrations,  being  in  English  or  Chinese.  In 
course  of  time  it  was  found  necessary  at  the  larger 
centres  to  relieve  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
of  their  postal  duties  and  responsibilities.  Postal 
Commissioners  were  installed  and  progress  and 
development  became  still  more  rapid.  At  the  same 
time  the  fact  was  not  lost  sight  of  that  the  control 
of  the  Service  must  one  day  revert  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  in  any  changes  in  organization  the  way 
was  gradually  prepared  for  this  step.  The  transfer 
was  actually  accomplished  on  May  28th,  1911,  when, 
under  Imperial  Decree,  Mr.  F.  A.  Aglen,  then 
Officiating  Inspector  General,  handed  over  the 
Service  to  the  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Communica¬ 
tions.  The  separation  was  brought  about  at  the 
instance  of  Sheng  Kung  Pao  (Sheng  Hsuan-huai), 
then  President  of  the  Ministry.  Mr.  Pfry  was 
appointed  Postmaster  General  ( $$)  with  control 
of  the  staff  and  the  executive  similar  to  that 
exercised  by  the  Inspector  General  of  Customs  in 
the  Customs  Administration,  but  subordinate  in  rank 
to  a  Chinese  Director  General  ( fi}  J| )  the  titular 
head  of  the  Service.  The  first  Director  General 
was  Li  Ching-fang,  then  Acting  Senior  Vice- 
President  of  the  Ministry.  Since  the  separation 
it  has  been  arranged  that  Mr.  P fry's  successor 
shall  bear  the  foreign  title  “Associate  Director 
General”  instead  of  Postmaster  General.  His 
Chinese  title  and  functions,  however,  will  remain 
unaltered.  In  appointing  a  Frenchman  to  be  head 
of  the  Service  on  separation  from  the  Customs. 
China  was  fulfilling  certain  obligations  to  France. 
An  exchange  of  notes  between  the  two  Governments 
in  1898  stipulated  that  when  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  organized  a  definite  postal  service  with  a 
high  functionary  at  its  head  it  proposed  to  call  for 
the  help  of  foreign  officers  and  declared  its  will¬ 
ingness  to  take  account  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  French  Government  in  respect  to  the  selection 
of  staff.  This  engagement  was  made  mpre  explicit 
by  a  further  exchange  of  notes  in  1902. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  postal  operations  of 
all  these  years  would  make  an.  in- 
eve  opment.  densely  interesting  volume.  The 
Imperial  Decree  of  1896  gave  sanction  to  a 
national  post  office  but  this  was  not  sufficient  to 
bring  the  idea  into  favour  with  provincial  author¬ 
ities  without  whose  assistance  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment  were  impossible.  Further,  from  the  day  of 
its  birth  the  new  organization  had  to  contend  with 
keen  competition  from  the  two  older  postal  systems, 
and  long  and  persevering  effort,  combined  with  the 


introduction  of  better  services  and  the  use  of  steam 
communication,  was  necessary  before  it  could  in 
any  measure  establish  itself  in  the  estimation  of 
the/  commercial  classes  and  thus  overcome  the 
natural  and  deep-seated  prejudice  against  it.  Indeed 
the  full  confidence  of  the  public  and  officials  was 
not  gained  till  the  service  came  directly  under  the 
Ministry  of  Communications.  A  few  months  there¬ 
after  followed  the  Revolution  and  only  then  were 
the  I  Chan  services  finally  abolished  in  favour  of 
the  Post  Office.  A  number  of  native  postal  agencies 
still  linger  on,  most  of  them  undertaking  in  addi¬ 
tion  some  mercantile  business  and  making  their 
profits  mainly  by  transmitting  bank  drafts,  sycee 
and  trade  parcels.  These  establishments  have  all 
along  been  allowed  to  function  practically  without 
restriction  alongside  the  Post  Office  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  Postal  Law  or  some  other  Government 
enactment  will  ultimately  be  necessary  to  deal  with 
them.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  special  difficul¬ 
ties  which  the  service  has  had  to  contend  with  in 
the  course  of  its  development.  Many  others  could 
be  cited  :  annual  floods,  perpetual  brigandage  and 
piracy,  famine,  plague,  riot,  rebellion,  civil  war 
and,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  debased  currency. 
All  these  have  made  development  a  continual 
struggle  and,  in  view  of  this,  the  record  of  achieve¬ 
ments  must  be  considered  extraordinary.  The 
manner  in  which  communication  is  maintained 
between  all  points  is  especially  praiseworthy. 
Every  available  means  of  transport  is  used  :  con¬ 
tract  steamers  on  the  coast  and  large  rivers ;  railways 
where  they  are  opened ;  steam  and  motor  launches, 
junks,  hong-boats  and  post-boats  on  inland  water¬ 
ways  ;  and,  on  the  numerous  overland  routes, 
mounted  or  foot  couriers,  mules,  carts,  and  wheel¬ 
barrows.  As  roads  in  inland  China  are  mere  paths 
in  dry  weather  and  tracts  of  deep  mud  in  rain, 
the  great  proportion  of  overland  transportation  is 
done  by  couriers.  Overland  lines  are  established 
even  in  most  out-of-the-way  places ;  on  many, 
couriers  with  light  mail  (letters  and  postcards 
and  newspapers  paying  letter  rates)  run  day  and 
night  and,  whatever  difficulties  may  have  to  be 
surmounted,  these  services  are  seldom  or  never 
interrupted.  The  daily  stages  for  couriers  vary 
but  often  rise  to  100  li  (33  miles)  ;  the  speed  main¬ 
tained  averages  10  li  per  hour.  In  all  6807  couriers 
were  employed  at  the  end  of  1916.  These  men  run 
from  point  to  point  in  all  weathers  according  to 
fixed  schedules,  incidentally  braving  dangers  from 
wild  beasts,  robbers,  floods  and  often  local  dis¬ 
turbances.  While  they  are  now  less  interfered  with 
by  highwaymen  than  formerly,  still  every  year  adds 
to  the  toll  of  murdered  and  wounded. 

A  network  of  courier  lines  exists  all  over 
Manchuria  and  is  gradually  spreading  over  Inner 
Mongolia.  A  mounted  courier  service  across  the 
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Gobi  Desert  connects  Kalgan  with  Urga  and 
Kiachta,  the  total  distance  of  3,620  li  (1,206  miles) 
being  done  in  eleven  days.  Sinkiang  (Chinese  Turk¬ 
estan)  has  now  over  50  postal  establishments  and 
15,690  li  (5,250  miles)  of  courier  lines.  From  Kuan- 
yintang  (Honan),  the  present  terminus  of  the  Lung- 
Hai  railway,  a  continuous  chain  of  day-and-night 
couriers,  for  the  most  part  mounted,  runs  through 
Tungkwan,  Sianfu,  Lanchowfu,  Ansichow,  and 
thence  via  Tihwafu  (Urumtsi)  to  Kashgar  on  the 
borders  of  Russian  Turkestan.  The  total  length 
of  this  line  is  10,843  li  (3,614  miles)  which  makes 
it  the  longest  couriers’  line  in  the  world.  The  time 
taken  when  there  are  no  delays  is  40  days.  Heavy 
mail  matter  (parcels,  books  etc.)  for  Sianfu  and 
other  points  on  the  line  is  transported  on  mules  : 
it  amounts  to  an  average  of  over  one  ton  daily. 
The  service  of  heavy  mails  through  the  Yangtze 
gorges  to  Chengtu,  the  capital  of  SsuchTian,  and  on 
to  Tibet  shows  no  less  enterprise.  Before  merchant 
steamers  ventured  up  the  river  to  Chungking,  a 
fleet  of  fast  post-boats  was  specially  built  to  ply 
between  Chungking  and  Ichang  through  the  dang¬ 
erous  rapids.  Even  though  full  advantage  is  taken 
of  whatever  steam  service  there  now  is,  thirty-two 
post-boats  are  kept  busy,  carrying  over  20,000  bags 
of  mail  matter  annually.  Wrecks  are  not  uncommon 
but  mails  are  nearly  always  recovered.  For  the 
sake  of  speed,  light  mails  for  Chengtu  and  the 
West  are  carried  overland  all  the  way  from  Hankow 
by  day-and-night  couriers;  Hankow  letters  are 
delivered  in  Chengtu  (1023  miles)  in  13  days  and  in 
Tatsienlu  (1313  miles)  in  18  days.  From  Tatsienlu 
a  line  continues  375  miles  further  to  Batang,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Tibetan  Marches.  In  normal 
times  this  is  linked  up  with  the  Tibetan  system  by 
a  line  across  the  border  to  Chamdo  so  that  there  is 
direct  overland  communication  from  Peking  to 
Lhasa. 

These  facts  illustrate  in  a  general  way  the 
efficiency  and  extent  of  the  service.  In  the  more 
populous  and  industrial  districts  the  network  of 
lines  is  very  highly  developed.  Every  town  of 
any  size  or  importance  is  postally  connected,  the 
fastest  means  of  transport  being  always  availed  ot, 
railway,  steamer,  launch,  boat,  or  courier.  In 
Kwangtung  province  there  are  1025  Offices  and 
agencies  established  and  31,021  li  (10,340  miles) 
of  courier  lines  with  13,669  li  of  steamer  and  boat 
lines  :  in  Chihli,  935  Offices  and  agencies  and  33,048 
li  of  courier  lines ;  in  Kiangsu,  561  Offices  and 
agencies  and  8,554  li  of  courier  lines  with  12,076  li 
of  steamer  and  boat  lines.  Even  distant  and 
poverty-stricken  Kweichow  possesses  196  offices  and 
agencies  with  15,296  li  of  courier  lines.  In  fur¬ 
ther  development,  attention  is  being  concentrated 
on  linking  up  country  villages  round  all  important 
centres  by  a  system  of  rural  box-offices  at  which 


special  couriers  call  every  two  or  three  days.  There 
are  already  several  thousand  of  such  established 
and  they  will  be  given  the  status  of  agencies  as 
the  increase  of  their  mail  matter  warrants  it. 


In  the  domestic  Money  Order  system  the  Post 
Office  renders  the  public  a  convenience  which  is 
specially  appreciated.  On  account  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  and  ever  fluctuating  mediums  of  exchange,  as 
well  as  the  dangers  connected  with  transmitting 
specie  overland,  money  order  operations  are  a 
constant  source  of  anxiety  to  the  Postal  Authorities, 
but  so  far  they  have  met  with  unqualified  success. 
The  basis  of  exchange  is  the  full  value  silver  dollar, 
the  same  as  is  used  for  other  postal  purposes. 
Conditions  in  China  necessitate  a  somewhat  unique 
procedure.  Stamps  to  the  value  required  are 
affixed  in  line  on  the  money  order  form.  The  form 
is  then  cut  in  two  with  scissors  in  such  a  way  that 
each  part  bears  one  half  of  each  stamp.  One  part 
then  serves  as  the  Money  Order  and  the  other  as 
the  Advice.  Though  cumbersome  in  practice  the 
service  is  winning  great  p> opjnla.r i ty ;  the  value  of 
money  orders  issued  increased  from  six  million 
dollars  in  1911  to  almost  sixteen  million  in  1916. 


Naturally  the  advent  of  railways  has  proved  a 
great  boon  and  the  Government  has  been  far-sighted 
enough  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  Post  Office  as 
a  national  asset  not  only  in  spreading  light  and 
learning,  but  also  in  tending  to  overcome  the  old 
inter-provincial  barriers  of  jealousy  and  misunder¬ 
standing,  and  in  forming  and  strengthening  national 
aspirations  and  national  unity.  The  principle  has 
been  decreed  that  on  all  Government  railways 
accommodation  shall  be  provided  free  for  the 
carriage  of  mails  and  parcels.  On  private-owned 
railways  mails  are  carried  by  contract.  Launches 
licensed  under  the  Customs  Inland  Waters  Regula¬ 
tions  must  also  carry  mails  free,  not  necessarily 
parcels ;  Chinese  steamers  on  the  other  hand  are 
under  contract.  The  following  table  shows  the 
record  of  progress  in  quinquennial  periods  since 
1901. 


1901  1906 

Offices  and 

Agencie's  176  2,096 


Articles  of  mail  matter 


posted  3,500,000  37,000,000 

Parcels 

posted  42,000 

400,000 

Courier 

lines  — 

153,000 

Steamer  & 

boat  lines  — 

17,000 

Monev  Orders 

issued  — 

$2,308,00( 

1911  1916 

6,201  8,797 

125,000,000  250,432,273 
954,000  2,232,100 

319,000  421,000  li 

45,000  64,700  li 

$5,900,000  $15,965,000 
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.  .  The  service  comprises  the  following 

mfd^sfaff011  districts  which  as  a  rule 


correspond  with  the 

provinces  of 

the  country  : 

District 

District 

District. 

Head  Office. 

District. 

Head  Office. 

Chihli 

Tientsin 

Kiangsi 

Nanchang 

Shansi 

T'aiyuanfu 

Kiangsu 

N  anking 

Honan 

Kaifeng 

Shanghai  (Local)  Shanghai 

Shensi 

Sianfu 

Anhui 

Anking 

Kansu 

Lanchowfu 

Chekiang 

Hangchow 

Sinkiang 

Tihwafu 

Fukien 

Foochow 

Manchuria  Moukden 

Kuangtung 

Canton 

Shantung 

Tsinan 

Kuangsi 

Nanning 

SsuchTian 

Chengtu 

Yunnan 

Yunnanfu 

Hupei 

Hankow 

Kueichou 

Kueiyang 

Hunan 

Changsha 

Tibet* 

Lhasa 

Each  district  is  administered  by 

a  postal  Com- 

missioner 

stationed  at 

the  District 

Head  Office. 

The  seat  of  control  is  the  Directorate  General 
of  Posts  in  the  Ministry  of  Communications, 
Peking;  The  Directorate  General  falls  into  two 
sections,  the  office  of  the  Director  General  and  the 
office  of  the  Postmaster  General  (Associate  Director 
General).  The  duties  of  the  former  relate  to  the 
formation  of  general  policies  and  the  functions 
of  “intermediary”  between  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Minister  of  Communications  bv 
whom  he  is  appointed.  The  Postmaster  General 
(Associate  Director  General)  has  full  charge  of 
the  staff  and  the  executive  of  all  postal  affairs. 
Postal  Commissioners  are  controlled  by,  and  are 
directly  responsible  to,  him,  and  negotiations  with 
foreign  administrations  are  conducted  through  him. 
His  office  comprises  the  following  principal  depart¬ 
ments  :  (1)  Chief  Secretary’s  Department ;  (2) 

Domestic  Development  Department ;  (3)  Audit 

Department;  (4)  Union  Department;  (5)  Chinese 
Department  and  (6)  Postal  Supply  Department, 
which  last  for  convenience  is  in  Shanghai.  Com¬ 
missioners  or  senior  members  of  the  staff  are 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  these  departments 
and  while  so  in  charge  are  called  Secretaries. 

Postal  establishments  apart  from  Head  Offices 
are  classified  according  to  their  importance  and 
functions  as  follows  :  First  Class  Offices,  Second 
Class  Offices,  Third  Class  Offices,  Sub-offices,. 
Agencies  and  Box-office  Agencies,  the  last  two 
being  merely  shops  where  stamps  are  sold  and  letters 
are  posted  to  be  collected  by  a  passing  courier  or 
postman. 

The  various  ranks  of  the  executive  staff  are  : 
Commissioners,  Deputy  Commissioners,  Assistants, 
Postal  Officers,  Clerks,  Yu-wu-sheng  (fftft  4L  )and 


*  Temporarily  closed  since  the  Revolution. 


Sorters.  The  total  of  the  whole  staff  as  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31st,  1916,  appears  as  follows  : — 

Foreign  Executive  Staff 
Chinese  ,, 

Agents  . 

Postmen . 

Couriers 
Miscellaneous 


)} 


122 

4,714 

7,185 

5,075 

6,807 

1,097 


Total  ...  25,000 


The  foreign  staff,  which  includes  men  of  four¬ 
teen  different  nationalities  holds  most  of  the  highly 
responsible  posts  but  the  more  intelligent  Chinese 
are  rapidly  advancing  to  the  highest  ranks.  Several 
are  already  in  posts  requiring  considerable  admin¬ 
istrative  ability,  one  being  in  charge  of  a  province 
as  Acting  Commissioner  and  several  others  acting 
as  Deputy  Commissioners.  Entrance  to  all  ranks 
of  the  Chinese  executive  staff  is  by  competitive 
examination ;  promotion  thereafter  follows  by 
selection  on  a  basis  of  seniority  combined  with 
considerations  of  merit.  The  service  affords  scope 
and  prospects  for  all  classes  of  workers,  whatever 
their  educational  qualifications.  All  grades  of 
Chinese  are  under  guarantee  by  bond ;  the  lower 
ranks  also  deposit  a  small  sum  monthly  towards  a 
cash  security.  • 

Before  the  issue  of  the  Imperial  Decree 
Relations  authorizing  the  formation  of  a  nation- 
with  foreign  post  office  in  China,  various  alien 

Administ-  administrations  had  already  establish- 

rations.  ed  postal  agencies  m  certain  treaty 
ports  for  the  convenience  of  their  nationals  station¬ 
ed  there.  In  the  absence  of  an  officially  recognized 
Chinese  Post  Office  these  foreign  agencies,  especi¬ 
ally  those  at  Shanghai,  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  justifiable;  but  China  was  always  anxious  to 
avoid  giving  ground  for  any  increase  in  their 
number  and  so  the  question  of  her  entry  into  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  was  kept  continually  in 
view.  Within  one  month  of  the  inauguration  of 
her  service,  she  formally  notified  her  intention  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Union  and  from  1st  Janu¬ 
ary  1897  undertook  the  necessary  obligations  in 
respect  of  Union  mails  handed  to  her  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  Actual  adhesion  to  the  Convention, 
however,  was  postponed;  As  years  passed  and 
China  came  more  into  touch  with  other  countries, 
it  became  necessary  to  conclude  postal  agreements 
with  various  administrations.  These  agreements 
were  based  as  far  as  possible  on  the  regulations  of 
the  Union  Conventions  so  that  the  way  was  well 
prepared  for  final  entry  into  the  Union  as  soon 
as  the  time  for  this  step  was  considered  ripe.  In 
the  meantime  the  presence  and  increasing  number 
of  foreign  post  offices  became  more  and  more  felt. 
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French,  British,  German,  Russian  and  Japanese 
offices  were  opened  at  numerous  Treaty  Ports,  some 
even  at  inland  places  where  they  were  not  required 
and  where  they  continue  to  curtail  the  legitimate 
business  of  the  national  post  office.  China  ulti¬ 
mately  joined  the  Union  on  1st  March,  1914,  the 
regulations  of  the  Universal  Postal  Convention  of 
Rome  becoming  operative  from  the  1st  September 
following.  From  the  latter  date  China  further 
declared  her  adhesion  to  the  Parcel  Post  Convention 
of  Rome. 

Under  the  agreements  concluded  by  China 
previous  to  her  adhesion  to  the  Union,  the  foreign 
Agencies  in  China  were  officially  recognized  and 
used  as  intermediaries  for  the  exchange  of  mails 
between  China  and  the  various  countries  of  the 
Union;  but,  when  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Union  China  held  this  official  recognition  to  be 
incompatible  with  her  new  position  on  the  ground 
that  the  maintenance  of  postal  establishments  of 
one  Union  country  on  the  territory  of  another 
Union  country  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Union.  A  protest  was  lodged  at  Berne  but  with¬ 
out  any  practical  effect;  The  question  is  a  diplo¬ 
matic  one  and  can  only  be  settled  by  direct  negoti¬ 
ations  with  the  governments  of  the  countries  con¬ 
cerned.  The  following  list  shows  the  number  of 
alien  Post  Offices  in  China  to  date,  certain  having 
been  opened  even  after  China  joined  the  Union  : 


France 

14 

Japan 

125 

Germany 

12 

Russia 

14 

Great  Britain 

12 

United  States 

1 

The  Customs  postal  experiment  started 

in  1861 

Financial 

Support. 

support  of 
its  formal 


had  not  only  to  be  carried  on  for 
over  30  years  against  numerous 
difficulties  and  without  the  avowed 
the  Government ;  but  even  after 
recognition  in  1896,  without  any 
special  financial  help  from  it;  The  Customs 
Service  had  alone,  from  the  beginning,  to  support 
the  enterprise,  lending  to  it  the  assistance  of  its 
staff  and  such  resources  as  it  could  spare.  No 
other  Government  institution  of  the  time  could 
possibly  have  undertaken  the  task,  and  history 
will  show  that  the  independent  and  quiet  creation 
of  such  an  Administration,  so  important  in  this 
conservative  country,  was  by  no  means  the  least 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Customs  to  China. 
In  1904,  the  Government,  confident  at  last  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  National  Post  Office,  noti¬ 
fied  the  Inspector  General  of  the  issue  of  a  subsidy 
for  its  working.  The  amount  actually  received 
was  about  Tls.  330,000  a  year.  This  was  inadequate, 
however,  for  at  the  time  of  separation  the  postal 
debt  to  the  Customs  amounted  to  over  two  million 
taels,  although  only  the  cash  advances  were  record¬ 
ed.  But  when  separation  took  place  it  was  expected 
that  the  fixed  allowance  together  with  the  increased 


service  receipts  would  meet  ail  requirements.  The 
allowance  however  was  stopped  at  the  Revolution 
when  the  foreign  legations  placed  an  embargo  on 
Customs  revenue.  Almost  simultaneously  the  I 
Chan  services,  which  cost  three  million  taels 
annually,  were  abolished,  and  the  Post  Office  was 
called  upon  to  replace  them  without  any  special 
provision  being  made  for  this  extra  demand  upon 
its  resources.  The  greatest  economy  was  practised 
and  with  some  little  help  from  the  Ministry  it 
was  possible  to  cajrry  on  till  receipts  further 
improved  and  the  crisis  passed.  The  service 
showed  a  profit  for  the  first  time  in  1915,  the 
surplus  being  some  $250,000.  In  1916  the  receipts 
exceeded  expenditure  by  some  $700,000  although 
new  premises  to  the  value  of  $300,000  were 
erected.  The  outlook  therefore  is  bright  and  the 
Authorities  have  every  prospect  of  being  able  soon 
to  proceed  with  numerous  long-delayed  schemes  of 
improvement,  especially  the  building  of  office 
premises,  those  at  present  in  use  being  nearly  all 
rented  and  not  providing  adequate  accommodation. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  distances  and  the 

_  .  difficulties  of  communication  a  uni- 

Tariff 

form,  domestic  tariff  for  mail  matter 
in  China  Proper  is  adhered  to,  the  rate  being  3 
cents  per  20  grammes,  which  must  thus  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  cheapest  postage  in  the  world. 

[Compiled  from  Annual  Reports  and  Official 
Circulars  of  the  Post  Office.] 

POTANIN,  GRIGORI  NICOLAEVICH,  born 

in  1835  in  a  Cossack  village  on  the  Irtish,  was  an 
exile  to  Siberia  in  1872,  was  pardoned  in  1874,  and 
in  1876  began  his  series  of  explorations  in  Central 
Asia.  He  made  four  important  journeys  in  Mon¬ 
golia,  S.W.  China,  etc.,  and  brought  home  valuable 
collections  of  natural  history  specimens.  A  good 
resume  will  be  found  in  Bretschneider. 

Bretschneider  :  European  Botanical  Discoveries. 

POTATO.  The  Dutch  introduced'  the  potato 
into  China,  and  in  the  south  it  still  has  the  name 
Ho-lan  shu  fj|  He  Holland  tuber. 

PO  TO  L!,'^  ^  ^j.  In  the  Canton  dialect 
and  probably  in  the  old  pronunciation  this  would 
be  Po-to-lik,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  transcription  of 
the  Syrian  word  batrik,  that  is,  Patriarch.  In  the 
T‘ang  History  the  king  of  Fu-lin  was  so  called. 
In  the  Wei  History  his  capital  is  called  An-tu 
and  he  must  therefore  be  identified  as  the  Patriarch 
of  Antioch.  See  Fu-lin. 

Hirtfi  :  China  and  the  Roman  Orient ;  Hirth 
and  Rockhill  :  Chau  Ju-kua}  p.  104,  note. 

POTTERY,  V  ao,  a  term  which  includes  all 
vessels  made  of  clay  and  fired  in  a  kiln, — earthen¬ 
ware,  stoneware  and  porcelain.  The  Chinese  have 
made  pottery  from  the  most  remote  days,  and  of 
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course  they  claim  for  themselves  the  invention  of 
the  potter’s  wheel.  It  is  ascribed  to  Shun  or  even 
to  Huang  Ti,  who  had  among  his  officers  a  Director 
of  Pottery.  In  more  historical  times  the  founder 
of  the  Chou  dynasty  is  supposed  to  have  had  a 
Director  of  Pottery,  and  in  the  work  called 
K‘ao  hung  chi  ^XIE  that  dynasty,  there  is  a 
description  of  the  two  methods,  turning  on  the 
wneel  and  moulding.  It  is  supposed  that  common 
oJay  was  used  for  this  early  pottery,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  was  any  kind  of  coloured 
glaze  on  it ;  but  unfortunately  no  examples  are  now 
left.  For  the  difference  between  pottery  and  por¬ 
celain  see  Porcelain.  The  export  of  pottery  for 
1916  (as  distinct  from  chinaware,  as  porcelain  is 
called)  was  of  the  value  Hk.Tls.  1,092,081. 

Bushell  :  Chinese  Pottery  and  Porcelain ; 
Laufer  :  The  Beginnings  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1917. 

POTTS  NGER,  HENRY,  Sir,  (Bart.),  was  born 
in  1789.  In  May,  1841,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
British  Government  as  Sole  Plenipotentiary  and 
Minister  Extraordinary,  and  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Trade,  and  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  China, 
to  succeed  Captain  C.  Elliot  ( q.v .).  Finding  con¬ 
tinued  action  to  be  necessary  against  continued 
Chinese  obstruction,  he  went  north  with  Vice- 
Admiral  Parker  in  command  of  the  fleet ;  Amoy, 
C-hinhai,  Ningpo,  Chusan,  Shanghai,  Chinkiang  and 
Nanking  were  taken,  and  the  war  ended  with  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking. 

He  then  became  first  Governor  of  Hongkong, 
from  August  10,  1841,  to  May  8,  1844.  In  this 
office  he  was  severely  judged  by  the  colony. 

He  died  at  Malta  in  1855. 

Eitel  :  Europe  in  China. 

POWDER  BLUE  {bleu  fouette),  a  style  of 
porcelain  decoration  in  which  powdered  cobalt 
pigment  is  blown  upon  the  raw  surface  before 
glazing.  It  shows  best  as  a  monochrome. 

Bushell  :  Chinese  Art. 

PO  YEN  §g,  a  Mongol  chieftain  whose  native 
name  was  Bayan  {q.v.),  signifying  great  or  noble. 
He  was  born  a.d.  1237  and  died  in  1275. 

PRATT,  A.  E.,  an  English  naturalist  who  spent 
from  1887  to  1890  exploring  the  Upper  Yangtze  and 
other  districts.  His  main  work  was  the  collecting 
of  zoological  specimens,  but  he  also  brought  back 
some  five  hundred  species  of  flora,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  fifty  were  new.  The  book  in  which 
he  recorded  his  travels  is  To  the  Snows  of  Tibet 
through  China,  London,  1392. 

Bretscfineider  :  European  Botanical  Discoveries. 

PRAYA,  Portuguese  praia,  a  beach.  A  word 
used  for  a  quay,  embankment,  etc.,  as  the  Praya 
in  Hongkong.  In  Shanghai  and  elsewhere  the  same 
kind  of  thing  is  called  a  Bund. 


PRAYER-FLAGS  are  pieces  of  cloth  hung  up 
in  the  open  air,  on  which  are  inscribed  charms  and 
exorcisms.  They  are  considered  very  efficacious  in 
Lama  worship,  and  are  to  be  found  in  front  of 
lamaseries,  shrines,  on  private  houses  and  by  the 
roadside. 

Hackmann  :  Buddhism  as  a  Religion. 

PRAYER-WHEELS  or  CYLINDERS,  used  in 
Lama  worship,  consist  of  a  long  strip  of  paper, 
inscribed  with  charms  and  prayers  and  wound  round 
a  cylinder  which  revolves  by  a  handle.  When  the 
cylinder  is  set  in  motion  the  paper  revolves  and  the 
prayers  are  supposed  to  operate.  Not  only  are  they 
swung  by  the  hand,  but  they  are  sometimes  set 
revolving  in  a  stream  or  hung  in  the  wind. 

Hackmann  :  Buddhism  as  a  Religion. 

PREFECT.  See  Chih  fu. 

PREFECTURE,  fu.  The  largest  division 
in  a  province.  The  terms  2nd  and  3rd  class  Pre¬ 
fectures  were  sometimes  used  for  Chou  4l‘!  and 
T ‘ ing  H  respectively.  There  were  on  an  average 
ten  in  a  province,  Shensi  having  seven  only,  the 
smallest  number,  and  Yunnan  fourteen,  the  largest. 
The  total  number  was  184.  The  fu  was  abolished 
by  the  Republic. 

See  Chih  fu;  Government,  Republican. 

PR  EFECTUR  E-APOSTOLSC,  (Roman  Catholic 

term),  intermediate  between  a  Mission  and  a 
Vicariat.  When  a  diocese  or  a  Vicariat  is  dis¬ 
membered  the  new  territory  is  generally  made  •first 
into  a  Prefecture,  to  be  raised  to  a  Vicariat  when 
its  evangelization  has  made  a  certain  amount  of 
progress. 

The  Apostolic  Prefect  is  usually  a  simple  priest 
but  with  special  powers,  bound  to  be  in  residence, 
and  obedient  to  the  Propaganda. 

There  is  only  one  Prefecture-Apostolic  in  China, 
that  of  S.  Kansu. 

PREMARE,  JOSEPH  HENRY,  a  celebrated 

Jesuit  missionary  and  scholar.  The  time  and  place 
of  his  birth  are  not  known,  though  Havre  and  1666 
are  perhaps  right.  He  sailed  in  the  Amphitrite 
from  Rochelle  on  March  7,  1698,  in  company  with 
ten  other  missionaries.  From  the  beginning  he 
studied  Chinese  not  merely  for  the  ordinary  use 
in  preaching,  but  with  the  desire  to  write,  and  to 
find  in  Chinese  literature  a  support  and  argument 
for  the  Christian  faith.  Such  ideas  were  of  course 
repugnant  to  the  narrower  minded,  and  the  Jesuits, 
in  this  matter  of  viewing  the  classical  literature  as 
in  the  matter  of  the  rites,  were  much  disliked  and 
suspected. 

Of  all  the  noted  Jesuit  missionaries  of  the 
period  he  was  the  most  eminent  as  grammarian  and 
philologist,  with  only  Gaubil  as  his  rival  in  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  Chinese. 
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His  most  important  work  is  the  Notitia 
Linguae  Sinicae,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  books 
on  the  subject.  His  idea  was  a  new  one  at  the 
time,  being  that  Chinese  should  be  learnt  not  by 
theory  and  on  the  lines  of  a  Latin  grammar,  but 
by  practice.  The  subsequent  history  of  this  great 
work  is  interesting.  Premare  was  in  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Fourmont  in  Paris,  and  thought  to 
give  him  pleasure  by  sending  him  the  manuscript 
of  the  new  grammar  in  1728.  But  the  pleasure  was 
marred  by  the  fact  that  Fourmont  also  had  written  a 
grammar,  or  more  correctly  speaking  had  plagiarized 
one  from  the  Spanish  work  of  Varo.  In  great 
grief  he  hastened  to  have  his,  own  work,  Grammatica 
Sinica ,  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  before  the 
actual  arrival  of  Pr)emare’s  manuscript ;  he  was 
then  able  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  two 
grammars,  shew  that  they  were  much  alike  with 
a  balance  in  favour  of  his  own,  then  publish  his 
own  which  had  the  priority,  with  the  comparison 
as  a  preface,  while  the  Notitia  was  left  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  Library. 

Premare  was  dead  when  Fourmont’ s  book 
appeared,  but  he  had  heard  how  Fourmont  was  treat¬ 
ing  his  work  and  wrote  in  pathetic  remonstrance.  But 
the  manuscript  lay  forgotten  for  nearly  a  century 
till  Remusat  discovered  it,  or  at  least  three  volumes 
out  of  five.  Copies  were  made  of  it,  and  it  was 
published  in  1831  “by  the  munificence  of  an  English 
nobleman  [Lord  Kingsborough]  and  Dr.  Morrison” 
at  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Malacca.  It 
was  translated  into  English  by  J.  G.  Bridgman,  an 
American  missionary,  and  published  at  Canton 
in  1847. 

Premare  also  compiled,  in  collaboration  with 
P.  Hervieu,  a  Latin-Chinese  Dictionary,  and  he 
translated  a  play,  L’Orphelin  de  la  Maison  de 
Tchao,  the  first  specimen  by  which  Europeans  might 
get  some  idea  of  the  Chinese  drama.  This  also 
would  have  been  suppressed,  except  that  Du  Halde 
had  a  duplicate  copy  and  published  it  in  vol.  iii  of 
his  great  work.  Several  tracts  of  his  are  in  the 
National  Library;  three  of  his  letters  are  in  the 
Lettres  Edifiantes;  a  fourth,  found  among 
Fourmont’ s  papers,  has  been  printed  by  Klaproth 
in  Annales  Encyclopediques  :  it  is  a  very  candid 
and  severe  criticism  of  Fourmont’ s  Grammar. 

The  compilers  of  the  Lettres  Edifiantes  did  not 
pay  the  regard  they  ought  to  have  given  to 
Premare,  compared  with  some  other  missionaries, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  not  only  time  and 
place  of  birth,  are  unknown  but  the  date  of  his 
death  too.  It  was  probably  1734  or  1735.  (Macao, 
1736,  is  found  in  some  books). 

Remusat  :  Nouveaux  Melanges  Asiatiques , 
vol.  ii ;  (an  English  translation  is  given  in  Chinese 
Repository,  vol.  x). 


PRESAGES,  ftf  f&f  chi  hsiung  chih  chao. 
In  the  West  there  are  dying  superstitions  connected 
with  sneezing,  with  finding  a  tea-leaf  in  the  cup, 
etc.  In  China  such  superstitions  are  very  numerous. 

A  few  examples  are  the  following.  A  rook’s  cawing 
heard  to  the  south  between  3  and  7  a.m.  denotes 
one  will  receive  presents.  Between  7  and  11  it 
would  mean  wind  and  rain ;  and  so  on.  Heard 
from  other  points  of  the  compass  the  interpretations 
would  be  quite  otherwise.  When  a  ‘flower’  forms 
on  a  burning  lamp-wick  it  may,  according  to  the 
shape,  mean  that  the  wife  is  with  child',  that  a 
guest  is  coming,  that  someone  is  soon  to  die,  and 
so  on.  The  ears  being  hot  will  tell  one  many  things, 
but  all  depends  on  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  the 
same  applies  to  a  pricking  sensation  in  the  eyes,  to 
sneezing,  etc. 

Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  etc! , 

p.  257. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND,  Mission  of  the, 

Headquarters  : — Dunedin,  N.Z. 

Entered  China,  1901. 

Works  in  Kuangtung . 

This  was  the  first  independent  mission  in  China 
to  be  opened  from  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  was 
begun  as  a  result  of  20  years’  work  in  New  Zealand 
among  the  Chinese  -settlers  from  Canton,  a  number 
of  whom  introduced  the  first  missionary  to  his  new 
field  by  giving  him  a  bag  of  gold  and  many  letters 
of  introduction.  This  man  was  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
McNeur,  who  landed  in  Canton  in  1901.  The 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  (North)  handed  over 
to  him  and  his  colleagues  an  organized  church  with 
three  chapels'  and  two  boys’  schools,  and  a  plain 
with  an  area  of  fifty  miles  by  twenty,  north  of 
Canton  city,  was  allotted  to  them.  Jen-ho  A 
and  Sam-huatien  E.  l!j§  were  opened  in  1902  and 
Ko-tong  ^  Jjg  in  1909. 

In  June  1916,  the  mission  reported  16  foreign 
missionaries,  36  paid  Chinese  assistants  and  351 
communicants-. 

PRESBYTERIAN  MISSIONS.  There  are  in 
1917  twelve  Societies  of  the  Presbyterian  order 
working  in  China.  Six  of  these  come  from  the 
U.S.A.,  four  from  the  British  Isles,  one  from 
Canada,  and  one  from  New  Zealand  ;  also,  a  small 
Medical  Missionary  Society  in  Holland  has  a  small 
share  in  the  work  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  Mission.  The  twelve  Societies  are  : — 

1.  American  Presbyterian  Mission.  * 

2.  American  Presbyterian  Mission  (South). 

3.  American  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 

(Covenanters). 

4.  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission. 

5.  Church  of  Scotland  Mission. 

6.  English  Presbyterian  Mission. 
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8.  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand  Mission. 

7.  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission. 

9.  Reformed  Church  in  America  Mission. 

10.  Refoimed  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  Mission. 

11.  United  Brethren  Mission. 

12.  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Mission. 

PRESIDENT  IN  CHINA.  At  the  end  of  the 

seventh  century  the  East  India  Company  Directors 
decided  to  establish  a  Presidency  in  China  as  in 
England.  It  included  the  entire  empire  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  islands.  Allen  Catchpole  was  chosen  as 
the  first  president  and  William  III  appointed  him 
king  s  minister  or  Consul  for  the  English  nation. 

Ike  I  resident  had  a  Council  of  five  to  assist 
him,  and  the  seat  of  the  presidency  was  to  be 
decided  by  this  Council.  Catchpole’s  instructions 
were  dated  November,  1699. 

\\  ithin  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  Presidency  must 
have  been  abolished  or  failed  by  desuetude. 

Eames  :  The  English  in  China. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC.  See 

Government;  Yuan  Shih-Pai. 

PRESS,  EUROPEAN.  The  earliest  newspaper 
in  English  published  in  China  was  The  Canton 
Register ,  founded  by  James  Matheson.  It  first 
appeared  on  November  8,  1827,  and  continued  a 
weekly  issue  till  Hongkong  became  British,  when 
it  was  transferred  to  that  place  and  became  The 
Hongkong  Register.  This  ran  from  1843  to  1859. 
The  Canton  Register  was  edited  by  John  Slade, 
and  Dr.  Morrison  wrote  constantly  for  it  till  his 
death.  In  1833  it  began  to  issue  as  a  supjilement 
the  Canton  General  Price  Current.  A  rival 
appeared  in  1835,  The  Canton  Press,  published 
weekly  from  November  12.  It  was  transferred  to 
Macao  in  1839,  and  died  there  on  March  30,  1844. 
It  had  a  commercial  supplement. 

On  Hongkong  being  ceded  several  English 
papers  appeared  there.  The  Hongkong  Register 
continued  The  Canton  Register;  The  Friend  of 
China  was  first  issued  on  March  12,  1842 ;  its 
second  number  was  combined  with  The  Hongkong 
Gazette,  which  had  been  issued  fortnightly  from 
May  1,  1841.  The  Friend  of  China  was  first  issued 
wuekly,  then  twice  a  week  ;  its  editors  were  in  turn 
J.  R.  Morrison,  James  White,  Dr.  Satchell,  John 
Carr,  and,  from  1850,  William  Tarrant.  In  1858 
the  publication  was  stopped  for  .several  months 
because  the  editor  was  in  trouble  with  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  moved  his  establishment  to  Canton  and 
the  paper  came  out  as  a  weekly  journal  again,  but 
it  came  to  an  end  in  1861.  Two  yearsi  later  it  made 
a  third  start,  at  Shanghai,  as  an  evening  paper. 
In  1868  Tarrant  gave  place  to  C.  Treasure  Jones, 
but  returned  to  his  paper  again  the  next  year.  At 


the  end  of  some  months,  however,  ill  health  and 
lack  of  support  forced  him  to  cease  publishing. 

The  important  Hongkong  paper  The  China  Mail 
was  first  published  on  February  20,  1845,  edited  by 
Andrew  Shortrede.  At  first  it  appeared  weekly, 
but  on  February  1,  1876,  it  became  a  daily  jiaper 
and  has  continued  so  down  to  the  present.  The 
change  was  made  after  its  union  with  The  Evening 
Mail,  which  had  been  established  in  1864.  An¬ 
other  important  daily  paper  of  Hongkong,  The 
Daily  Press,  dates  from  October  I,  1857.  Hong¬ 
kong  has  had  various  other  papers,  which  have 
become  defunct  :  Dixon's  Hongkong  Gazette  became 
Dixon's  Hongkong  Recorder  in  1850,  and  then,  on 
January  14,  1859,  simply  The  Hongkong  Recorder. 
The  Hongkong  Shipping  List  appeared  August  1, 
1855.  The  Daily  Advertiser ,  begun  in  November, 
1863,  became,  on  May  1,  1869,  The  Hongkong  Times 
Daily  Advertiser  and  Shipping  Gazette;  it  came  to 
an  end  three  years  later.  The  Hongkong  Govern¬ 
ment  Gazette,  weekly,  was  begun  on  September 
24,  1853. 

In  Shanghai  C.  Treasure  Jones,  sometime 
editor  of  The  Friend  of  China  (v.  supra)  edited  a 
daily  paper,  The  Evening  Express.  It  first  ap¬ 
peared  on  October  1,  1867,  and  lived  for  several 
years.  The  Shanghai  Evening  Courier  was  begun 
on  October  1,  1868,  with  Hugh  Lang  as  editor  and 
many  good  contributors  among  the  residents.  From 
January  4,  1871  a  weekly  edition  was  issued  under 
the  name  The  Shanghai  Budget  and  Weekly  Courier. 
The  editor  died  in  1875,  and  the  paper  was  bought 
by  the  proprietors  of  The  Evening  Gazette,  which 
had  been  founded  on  June  2,  1873;  and  it  continued 
to  appear  as  The  Shanghai  Courier  and  China 
Gazette,  under  the  editorship  of  F.  H.  Balfour. 
The  Celestial  Empire,  a  weekly  paper,  was  issued 
from  the  same  press ;  it  had  been  founded'  some 
years  earlier  by  a  Portuguese,  Pedro  Loureiro 
(q.v.).  Balfour  edited  this  also,  and  drew  from 
the  two  papers  his  volume  Waifs  and  Strays  from 
the  Far  East. 

The  North  China  Herald  is  the  most  important 
of  the  journals  of  China,  Its  first  number  came 
out  on  August  3,  1850,  and  was  a  folio  sheet  of  four 
pages,  and  it  gave  a  list  of  the  56  foreign  residents 
then  in  Shanghai.  In  1867  The  North  China. 
Herald  and  Market  Report  was;  issued  from  the 
same  office. 

On  January  5,  1867  appeared  the  first  number 
of  The  Supreme  Court  and  Consular  Gazette,  which, 
however,  was  soon  joined  to  the  Herald,  whose 
No.  140  was  issued  with  the  new  title  The  North- 
China  Herald  and  Supreme  Court  and  Consular 
Gazette.  This  was  published  weekly,  and  the 
editors  of  it  were  in  succession  Henry  Shearman, 
Samuel  Mossman,  Jt,  Alexander  Jamieson,  R,  S. 
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Gundry,  G.  W.  Haden,  F.  H.  Balfour,  J.  W. 
Maclellan,  R.  W.  Little,  H.  T.  Montague  Bell, 
and  0.  M.  Green,  (1911).  The  need  of  a  daily 
issue  was  felt  as  Shanghai  grew  more  important, 
and  the  editors  of  the  Herald  put  out  The  Daily 
Shipping  and  Commercial  News,  which  on  July  1, 
1864  became  The  Nor  tit  China  Daily  News,  now 
the  leading  daily  paper  of  North  China,  The 
Herald  being  its  weekly  edtiion.  Before  this  the 
Shanghai  Daily  Times  had  had  a  brief  existence, 
from  September  15,  1861,  to  April  of  the  following 
year. 

The  Cycle ,  a  Political  and  Literary  Review , 
came  out  at  Shanghai  weekly  from  May  7,  1870  to 
June  24,  1871.  Its  editor  was  Dr.  R.  A.  Jamieson, 
and  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the 
Customs.  Service.  The  Shanghai  Recorder  is  another 
morning  paper  which  did  not  last  long.  Its  stock 
was  sold  by  auction  in  January,  1867.  The 
Shanghai  Mercury  was  issued  first  on  April  17,  1879 
by  J.  D.  Clark,  J.  R.  Black  and  C.  Rivington, 
its  first  editor ;  it  is  still  running,  the  evening 
paper  of  Shanghai ;  it  issues  The  Celestial  Empire 
as  its  weekly  edition. 

The  Evening  Gazette  came  out  in  1873,  the  first 
number  being  dated  June  2.  Its  publication  was 
stopped  by  a  fire  after  the  80th  number.  F.  H. 
Balfour  took  it  up  again  in  January,  1874,  but  in 
the  next  year  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Shanghai 
Courier  (v.  sup.). 

The  Shanghai  Evening  Courier  began  its 
existence  on  October  1,  1868  and  lasted  till  1875 
when  its  editor  and  proprietor  Hugh  Lang  died. 
It  was  then  bought  by  the  proprietor  of  The 
Evening  Gazette  and  continued  as  The  Shanghai 
Courier  and  Evening  Gazette.  The  Shanghai 
Budget  and  Weekly  Courier  was  its  weekly  edition; 
it  ceased  when  the  Shanghai  Evening  Courier  and 
The  Evening  Gazette  were  combined. 

These  papers  have  all  been  especially  English, 
and  the  American  community,  feeling  the  need  of 
an  American  organ,  issued  The  Shanghcie  News- 
Letter  for  California  and  the  United  States.  Its 
first  number  appeared  October  16,  1867.  It  was 
issued  monthly  till  1871,  when  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Hugh  Lang  of  The  Courier  who  united 
it  in  1874  to  The  Shanghai  Budget  and  Weekly 
Courier,  altering  this  title  by  the  use  of  News  Letter 
instead  of  Courier.  In  1875  or  1876  the  first  editor 
of  the  Shanghae  News-Letter  founded'  a  new  weekly 
journal,  The  Commonwealth ,  by  John  Thorne  and 
J.  P.  Roberts,  which  died  after  an  existence  of 
six  weeks. 

The  China  Press  first  appeared  in  Shanghai  on 
August  23,  1911  and  is  now  (1917)  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  flourishing  of  morning  papers. 

Three  French  journals  have  had  a  short  life 
in  Shanghai.  Le  Nouvelliste  de  Shanghai  began 


its  weekly  career  on  December  5,  1370,  and  lived 
till  the  end  of  1872.  It  was  at  once  succeeded  by 
Le  Courrier  de  Shanghai,  which  first  appeared  on 
January  16,  1873  and  came  to  an  end  after  the  third 
number.  The  Progres  first  appeared  on  March  21, 
1871 ;  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  Nouvelliste ,  and 
their  violent  disputes  led  to  the  ruin  of  both. 
The  Progres  finished  its  career  on  January  23,  1872. 

ICEcho  de  Shanghai  appeared  for  a  few  months 
only  as  a  daily  paper  in  1885  and  1886.  HEcho  de 
Chine,  the  chief  journal  of  French  interests  in  the 
Far  East,  was  founded  in  1895  and  is  still  running. 

Der  Feme  Osten,  published  by  C.  Fink,  editor 
of  the  Ostasiatischer  Lloyd,  began  in  Shanghai  in 
1992  and  completed  three  volumes.  Der  Ostiasia- 
tische  Lloyd  first  appeared  in  1886 ;  its  publication 
was  prohibited  following  China’s'  declaration  of  war 
on  Germany  in  August,  1917. 

In  Macao  there  have  been  published  A  Ahelha 
da  China  (The  Bee  of  China),  probably  the  second 
Ultra-Ganges  paper,  which  first  appeared  in  Macao  on 
September  12,  1822.  In  1824  its  name  was  changed 
to  Gazeta  de  Macao,  and  it  lived  some  two  years 
longer.  The  Chronica  de  Macao  came  next,  from 
October  12,  1834  to  1837  or  1838 ;  then  0  Macaista 
Imparcial ,  founded  on  June  9,  1836,  and  suppressed 
by  the  government  in  1838 ;  0  V erdadeiro  Patricia, 
1838 ;  the  Boletim  official  do  Governo  de  Macao, 
issued  January  9,  1839,  and  called,  after  the  first 
number,  the  Gazeta  de  Macao.  Other  papers  have 
been  the  Boletim  da  Provincia  de  Macao  et  Timor ; 
0  Independente,  etc. 

The  Peking  and  Tientsin  Times  is  published  at 
Tientsin ;  it  began  in  March,  1894,  as  a  weekly 
paper,  and  a  daily  issue  was  begun  on  October  1, 
1902.  W.  Bellingham  was  the  first  editor  and 
proprietor. 

The  Hankow  Times  was  a  weekly  journal,  the 
first  number  of  which  appeared  on  January  6,  1866 ; 
it  came  to  an  end  March  28,  1868. 

The  Foochow-foo  Courier,  edited  by  amateurs 
and  lithographed,  began  on  October  12,  1858  ;  there 
were  also  The  Foochow  Advertiser ,  The  Foochow 
Daily  Echo  and  The  Foochow  Herald,  the  first 
number  of  which  was  issued  September  11,  1873. 

Besides  all  the  above  newspapers  and  journals 
there  are  various  magazines  and  reviews  to  be 
noticed.  The  earliest  is  the  Canton  Miscellany ,  the 
first  number  of  which  was  published  in  1831.  The 
most  important  is  The  Chinese  Repository  (q.v.). 
Bridgman  was  the  first  editor  and  then  S.  W. 
Williams,  whose  Middle  Kingdom  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  epitome  of  the  Repository .  It  lasted 
from  May,  1832  to  December  1851.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  replace  this  very  valuable  periodical  : 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  Repository  and  The 
Phoenix  were  both  issued  in  London  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Summers  ;  the  former  was  first  put  out  in  July  1863 
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and  died  two  years  later;  the  latter  was  issued  in 
July  1870.  The  China  Review,  issued  bi-monthly, 
began  to  appear  in  Hongkong  in  July- August,  1872; 
N.  B.  Dennys  was  the  first  and  E.  J.  Eitel  the 
second  editor ;  it  contains  articles  by  the  chief 
sinologues  of  the  years  during  which  it  was 
published.  It  came  to  an  end  in  1901  with  its 
twenty-fifth  volume. 

Notes  and  Queries  on  China  and  Japan  was 
edited  by  Dr.  N.  B.  Dennys  at  Hongkong ;  it  lived 
from  January  31,  1867  to  November  29,  1870. 

The  Indo-Chinese  Gleaner  may  be  mentioned, 
though  it  was  published  in  Malacca,  the  Rev.  W. 
Milne  being  editor.  The  first  volume  is  dated 
1818,  and  twenty  numbers  making  three  volumes 
were  issued.  Complete  sets  are  excessively  rare, 
but  are  found  in  Cordier’s  and  Morrison’s 
libraries. 

The  Chinese  Recorder  (q.v.)  began  in  January, 
1867,  and  is  still  published  as  the  chief  organ  of 
the  Protestant  missionary  body  in  China. 

The  Transactions  of  the  China  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  extend  to  six  volumes  dated 
1847  to  1859,  published  at  Hongkong,  and  are  now 
very  difficult  to  obtain.  They  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  Journal  of  The  North  China  Branch  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  which  has  been  published 
regularly  at  Shanghai  since  1859  except  during  the 
years  1861-63,  when  the  Society’s  existence  wras 
suspended.  The  Journal  for  1917  is  volume  xlviii. 

The  chief  illustrated  journal  is  The  Far  East, 
which  was  begun  and  came  to  an  end  in  Japan. 
In  1876  a  new  series  of  it  was  begun  in  Shanghai. 
It  appeared  monthly  and  contained  photographs 
illustrative  of  China  and  Japan.  J.  R.  Black  was 
both  proprietor  and  editor. 

Earlier  still  C.  Langd.on  Davis  published  in 
Hongkong  in  1868  The  China  Magazine.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  Dennys  as  editor  of  Notes  and  Queries 
and  he  incorporated  his  Magazine  with  that  paper 
but  without  illustrations,  as  well  as  his  Papers  on 
China,  which  was  a  monthly  reprint  of  the  best 
articles  in  other  journals. 

Social  Shanghai,  called  by  Cordier  a  “Journal 
de  dames,”  began  in  1906  and  continued  till  1915. 
The  East  of  Asia  was  a  quarterly  magazine  which 
began  in  January,  1902  at  the  North-China  Herald 
Office. 

The  Temperance  Union  Weekly  Newspaper  is 
an  old  established  paper.  The  National  Review 
has  been  an  important  weekly  political  paper  in  the 
new  China ;  it  was  begun  in  1904  by  W.  Kirton 
and  carried  on  by  W.  Sheldon  Ridge  tfll  it  ceased 
in  August  1916  in  the  midst  of  its  20th  half-yearly 
volume. 

Some  more  or  less  humorous  periodicals  may 
be  mentioned.  The  Shanghae  Chronicle  of  Fun, 
Fact  and  Fiction  was  born  in  March,  1859  and  died 


in  the  next  June.  Hongkong  had  its  China  Punch. 
In  April,  1871  the  first  number  appeared  of  Puck, 
or  the  Shanghae  Charivari,  by  Peter  Robertson, 
E.  H.  Grimani  and  F.  H.  Balfour.  Its  career 
was  brilliant,  but  it  came  to  an  end  on  August  18, 
1873,  because  of  technical  difficulties  connected  with 
engraving,  etc. 

Among  miscellaneous  works  may  be  mentioned 
The  Shanghai  Almanac  (q.v.). 

PRICKLY  HEAT,  a  form  of  the  skin  disease 
lichen  tropicus.  A  lotion  of  zinc  sulphate  is  said  to 
be  the  best  remedy. 

PRIMATES;  three  species  of  this  Order  are 
found  in  N.  China.  See  Monkeys. 

PRIMITIVE.  Chinese  characters  are  analysed 
into  the  radical,  which  may  or  may  not  give  a  clue 
to  the  meaning  but  shows  in  what  part  of  the 
dictionary  to  look,  and  the  primitive,  which  may 
or  may  not  give  some  indication  of  the  sound. 
When  the  sound  is  indicated,  the  term  phonetic  is 
used  rather  than  primitive.  A  simple  example  is 
yang ;  the  radical  ‘water’  points  to  the  meaning, 
and  the  phonetic  yang  gives  the  pronunciation ;  thus 
we  have  yang,  ocean. 

The  Chinese,  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  the 
radicals  is  a  prime  necessity,  have  no  name  for  the 
rest  of  the  character.  Marshman  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  study  the  matter.  He  ascertained 
that  the  language  contains  3,867  primitives,  but  that 
1,689  of  them,  e-ach  in  combination  with  one  radical, 
make  seven-eighths  of  the  language.  Callery  ar¬ 
ranged  all  words  under  1,040  primitives,  and 
Soothill’s  useful  small  dictionary  uses  about  890. 
Wieger,  the  latest  writer  on  the  matter,  defines  a 
Primitive  as  a  relatively  simple  character,  having 
sound  and  meaning,  and  not  reducible  to  other 
characters  with  sound  and  meaning.  They  are 
elements  which,  not  being  composed,  compose  all 
other  characters.  They  may  be  used  as  either 
radicals  or  phonetics.  In  Wieger’s  work  he  uses 
858  ‘phonetic  prolific  elements.’ 

Marshman  :  Clavis  Sinica;  Williams  :  Syllabic 
Dictionary  (Preface)  ;  Callery  :  Systema;  Wieger  : 
Chinese  Characters,  1915. 

PRINTING.  Block-printing  was  first  applied 
to  the  production  of  books  at  the  end  of  the  T‘ang 
dynasty.  The  supposed  inventor  was  FeING  Tao 
(q.v.)  who  died  a.d.  954,  though  it  is  also  asserted 
that  the  invention  can  be  traced  to  the  Sui  dynasty 
(581-618).  Six  years  after  Feng  Tag’s  death  the 
Sung  dynasty  wras  established  and  the  printing  of 
books  from  blocks  became  common. 

The  first  authentic  account  of  printing  from 
movable  types  dates  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  but  the  process  did  not  then  pass 
into  common  use. 
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K'  ang  Hsi,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Jesuits, 
ordered  about  250,000  types  to  be  cut  in  copper. 
The  font  disappeared  through  the  carelessness  and 
cupidity  of  those  in  charge ;  ChTen  Lung  ordered 
it  to  be  recut  and  it  was  much  used  during  his 
reign. 

It  is  stated  that  in  1850  a  Fatshan  bookseller 
cast  three  fonts,  and  having  begun  by  printing 
lottery  ticket®  went  on  to  an  edition  of  Ma  Tuan-lin 
in  120  volumes.  Rebels  looted  his  plant  in  1855, 
and  foreign  surgeons  extracted  ten  types  from  the 
wounds  of  the  loyalists. 

The  first  fonts  of  Chinese  type  made  by 
foreigners  were  cut  by  P.  P.  Thoms  in  1815,  for 
the  East  India  Company’s  office  in  Macao,  for  the 
object  of  printing  Morrison’s  dictionary.  A  small 
font  was  cast  the  same  year  at  Serampore.  In  1834, 
at  Pauthier’s  request,  Legrand  in  Paris  cut 
3,000  matrices'.  A  set  of  these  was  brought  to 
China  in  1844  and  was  much  used  by  the  American 
Mission  Press. 

The  Rev.  S.  Dyer  began  cutting  steel  punches 
in  1838  and  cut  1,845  before  hi®  death  in  1843. 
His  work  was  completed  by  R.  Cole. 

Williams  :  Movable  Types  for  Printing  Chinese , 
Chinese  Recorder,  1875,  and  Middle  Kingdom , 
p.  600;  Julien  :  Industries  de  V Empire  chinois , 
p.  152. 

PROPAGANDA,  THE,  a  brief  way  of  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Holy  Congregation  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith,  founded  in  1622.  It  replaces  in  those 
lands  where  it  has  authority,  as  in  China,  all  other 
R.  C.  Congregations  except  the  Holy  Office,  (Con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Inquisition). 

In  China  all  the  Vicar iats  are  dependent  on 
the  Propaganda ;  and  the  bishops  of  Macao,  though 
suffragans  of  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  and  nominated 
by  the  King  of  Portugal,  receive  their  powers  from 
and  correspond  with  the  Propaganda. 

A  Propagandist  or  missionary  of  the  Propaganda 
is  one  sent  direct  by  the  Propaganda  and  placed 
by  it  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  Vicar - 
Apostolic. 

PROPAGATION  OF  THE  FAITH.  See 

Association  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi. 

PROTECTORATE  OF  MISSIONS,  THE. 

From  the  days1  when  Louis  XIV  of  France  sent  the 
first  French  Jesuits  to  Peking,  the  protectorate  of 
all  Roman  Catholic  Missions  had  been  a  duty  and 
privilege  of  the  French  government.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  had  been  confirmed  not  only  by  usage  but 
indirectly  in  treaties.  In  1882  Germany  first 
announced  that  she  would  be  responsible  for  her 
own  subjects,  including  missionaries,  and  in  1888 
Germany,  and  Italy,  following  Germany’s  lead, 
obtained  from  the  Tsung  Li  Yamen  that  passports 


to  subjects  of  those  powers  would  only  be  vises 
when  issued  by  German  or  Italian  consuls1.  France 
pointed  out  that  this  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
treaty  of  1858,  articles  VIII  and  XIII ;  and  the 
Yamen,  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  declared 
their  intention  to  abide  by  the  former  rule  if  pass¬ 
ports  issued  under  the  former  conditions  were  pre¬ 
sented.  The  struggle  lasted  for  some  time.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  were  insistent  and  the  Pope  was  not  firm,  until 
the  German  Anzer,  the  new  bishop  in  S.  Shantung, 
received  liberty  from  Rome  to  make  his  own  choice 
of  a  protector.  It  is  stated  that  he, — like  many 
German  missionaries, — would  have  preferred  to 
continue  'the  protectorate  of  France,  but  that  he 
was  intimidated  by  the  brutal  urgency  of  von 
Brandt,  the  German  Minister. 

The  placing  of  the  Steyl  mission,  to  which 
Anzer  belonged,  under  the  protection  of  Germany 
had  for  one  result,  a  few  years  later,  the  occupation 
of  Kiaochow  by  Germany  when  German  missionaries 
were  killed  in  Shantung. 

Cordier  :  Histoire  des  Relations,  etc.,  vol®.  ii 
and  iii. 

PROTECTORS,  FIVE,  %  fj  wu  pa,  also  M 
wu  pei,  ‘five  uncles.’  The  word  translated  “pro¬ 
tector”  is  not  used  in  -the  Five  Classics,  though 
these  are  the  books  that  deal  with  the  days  when 
the  men  so  styled  actually  lived  and  performed  the 
functions  which  gained  them  the  title.  In  the 
Four  Boohs  Confucius  uses  it  once  of  duke  Huan 
of  Ch‘i  (Legge,  Analects,  p.  146).  Mencius  uses 
it  eight  times,  speaking  in  two  of  the  passages  of 
“Five  Protectors.”  (Legge,  Mencius,  311,  342). 
Of  the  five  he  particularises  only  Huan  of  Ch‘i  and 
Mu  of  Ch‘in  [ibid.  57,  309).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Tso  Chuan  especially  state®,  when  commenting 
on  the  death  -of  Mu  of  CITin,  why  he  was  not 
included  amongst  the  “Lords  of  Convenants,” — a 
phrase  synonymous  with  “Protector.”  (Legge, 
Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,  344).  The  Tso  Chuan 
also  speaks  of  “Five  Protectors”  [ibid.  346)  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of 
a  CITi  speaker  in  the  year  589  it  would  hardly  refer 
to  a  ruler  who  only  died  two  years  before.  Ku 
Wen-fu,  in  his  admirable  Jih  chih  hi,  (v.  Wylie, 
Notes  on  Ch.  Lit.,  p.  163),  gives  the  following 
information  (together  with  the  Chinese  authorities 
for  each  statement).  There  are  two  sets  of  “Five 
Protectors”  ;  one  is  the  Five  of  the  Three  Dynasties, 
the  other,  the  Five  of  the  Spring  and  Autumn 
Annals.  The  former  list  is  made  up  thus  : — 

K‘un  Wu  %  (Hsia  dynasty)  ;  Ta  P‘eng 
(Shang);  Shih  Wei  (Shang) ;  Huan  of 

Ch‘i  (Chou);  W£n  of  Chin  ^ 

(Chou). 
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There  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  lists  of 
the  Five  of  the  Annals.  Only  two  names  that  occur 
in  the  former  list  are  accepted  by  alb,  viz., 

Huan  of  Ch'i,  who  died  in  643,  and  Wen  of 
Chin,  who  died  in  628. 

There  are  numerous  cross  arrangements  of  three 
of  the  following  six  : — 

Hsiang  of  Sung  gg  ft  (d.  637) ;  Mu  of  Ch‘in 
^  %  Q  (d.  621)  j  Chuang  of  Ch‘u  ^  ^  (d.  591)  j 

Ho  Lu  of  Wu  |g}  (d.  496) ;  Fu  Ch‘ai  of  Wu 

&  it  (473)  j  Kou  Chien  of  Yiieh  jig  H  (d.  465). 

The  variety  of  this  list  shows  at  once  that  there 
is  no  fixed  criterion  of  what  really  constituted  a 
“Protector.”  The  Tso  Chuan  s.  b.c.  679,  comment¬ 
ing  on  an  assembly  of  state  rulers  presided  over  by 
Huan  of  Ch‘i  says  “Huan’s  Protectorship  dates 
from  this.”  (Legge,  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals, 
p.  93).  Legge  points  out  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  special  imperial  ambassador  who  presided, 
exactly  the  same  nobles  met  in  the  previous  year. 
Iso,  therefore,  seems  to  place  the  emphasis  on  the 
performance  of  a  function  that  really  belonged  to 
the  emperor. 

As  to  the  utility  of  the  institution)  Chinese 
opinion  seems  to  be  much  divided.  Confucius,  in 
his  one  use  of  the  word,  speaks  highly  of  Kuan 
Chung  who  raised  liis  prince  to  the  protectorship 
and  so  saved  China  from  Tartar  domination.  On 
the  other  hand  Mencius  in  at  least  three  places 
(Legge,  Mencius,  pp.  72,  311,  342)  speaks  with 
great  scorn  of  the  sham  goodness  of  the  Protectors. 
In  a  very  thoughtful  essay,  which  Ssu-ma  ChTen 
esteemed  so  highly  that  he  has  copied  it  into  his 
pages  in  extenso,  Chia  I  discusses  the  causes  of  the 
overthrow  of  ChTn  Shih  Huang  Ti.  He  points 
out  that  through  the  Protectors,  the  Chou  dynasty 
was  enabled  to  prolong  its  rule  over  China  for 
centuries,  and  contrasts  this  with  the  sudden  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Ch‘in  dynasty.  Was  it  for  the  good  of 
China  that  the  Chou  dynasty  continued  its  nominal 
rule  for  those  centuries  ?  Wien  of  Chin  was,  one 
thinks,  the  one  Protector  who  might  have  taken 
over  the  empire.  His  descendants  on  to  Ting  Kung 
who  died  in  475,  were  by  far  the  most  powerful 
rulers  in  China.  If  they  had  had.  the  added  prestige 
of  empire,  some  amount  of  suffering  might  have  been 
spared  to  the  border  states  between  Chin  and  Ch‘u. 

The  word  “Uncle”  is  used  for  the  “Protectors,” 
e.g.,  in  the  article  in  the  Jih  chili  lu  which  has 
been  so  useful  in  the  compilation  of  this  note, 
apparently  because  it  was  the  honorific  title  that 
the  kings  in  self-depreciation  used  when  writing 
to  or  speaking  to  the  Protectors.  [G.G.W.] 

PROTESTANT  MISSIONS.  The  Rev.  Joshua 

Marshman  of  Serampore,  India,  is  often  regarded 
as  the  first  Protestant  Missionary  to  the  Chinese, 
because,  with  the  help  of  an  Armenian  born  in 


Macao,  he  printed  and  published  the  whole  Bible  in 

Chinese  from,  the  Serampore  Press  in  1817.  (See 

Bible). 

The  work  of  Protestant  Missions  in  China  may 
be  divided  into  four  periods  : — 

I. — Preparatory  period,  1807-1841. 

II. — From  the  opening  of  Hongkong  (1841)  till 
the  Boxer  year  (1900). 

III.  — From  1900  to  the  establishment  of  the 

Republic  (1911). 

IV.  — From  1911  to  the  present  time  (1917). 

•  •  • 

I.  — (1807-1841).  The  first  Protestant  Mission¬ 
ary  to  land  in  China  was  Dr.  Robert  Morrison 
(q-v.),  of  the  L.M.S.  who  arrived  at  Canton  in 
1807,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  the  E.  I. 
Company’s,  factory.  At  this  time,  it  was  death  for 
a  Chinese  to  teach  his  language  to  a  foreigner,  and 
forbidden  to  a  foreigner  to  venjture  outside  the 
narrow  limits  set  for  the  E.  I.  Company. 

The  first  German  Protestant  Missionary  was 
Dr.  K.  F.  A.  Gutzlaff  ( q.v .),  who  was  sent  out 
by  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society  in  1827. 

The  first  American  to  represent  Protestant 
Missions  was  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Bridgman  (q.v.),  who 
arrived  in  Canton  in  1830.  (See  American  Board 
for  Control  of  Foreign  Missions). 

Other  beginnings,  were  made  somewhat  later  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  American 
Church  Mission,  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in 
America,  etc.  The  first  church  member  was 
received  in  1814,  but  progress  was  exceedingly  slow, 
and  the  number  of  deaths  among  the  missionaries 
and  retirements  on  account  of  health  was  propor¬ 
tionately  very  great.  The  work  was  mostly  done 
among  the  Chinese  in  the  East  Indies,  the  Straits, 
etc.,  and  a  good  foundation  was  laid,  especially  in 
translation,  but  it  was  not  till  the  opening  of 
Hongkong  (1841)  and  of  the  five  Treaty  Ports  (1843) 
that  a  footing  in  China  itself  can  be  said  to  have 
been  secured.  The  opportunity  these  events  gave 
was  at  once  seized,  and  more  workers,  and  other 
Societies  arrived. 

II.  — (1841-1900).  In  1843,  when  the  first 
Missionary  Conference  was  held  at  Hongkong, 
fifteen  missionaries  were  present ;  but  in  1865,  when 
the  China  Inland  Mission  wasi  formed  to  evangelize 
the  interior,  the  Protestant  missionaries  were  112 
in  number,  nearly  all  resident  in  the  five  Treaty 
Ports.  The  church  members  numbered  3,132. 

The  Treaty  of  Tientsin  (1858)  had  granted 
permission  to  foreigners  to  travel  inland,  and 
Christianity  was  to  be  tolerated ;  while  by  the 
Treaty  of  Peking  (1860)  missionaries  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  buy  land,  to  erect  buildings  and  to  reside  in 
the  interior.  These  concessions  having  been 
obtained  by  force  majeure,  it  was  natural  that 
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Mission  activities  should  be  regarded  as  veiljing 
political  propaganda,  and  this,  added;  to  the  intense 
pride  and  conservatism  of  the  literati,  and  the 
gross  superstition  of  the  common  people,  made  work 
in  the  interior  intensely  difficult.  A  drought,  a 
flood,  a  plague  of  locusts,  even  a  missing  child  or 
a  mule  suddenly  deceased,  was  apt  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  wrath  of  the  gods  at  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  or  to  the  wizardry  of  the  missionaries 
themselves. 

Under  these  circumstances  everything  was 
haphazard.  The  missionaries,  established  themselves 
anywhere  where  they  were  permitted  to  remain — 
often  after  much  rioting  and  persecution ;  they 
preached  to  such  as  would  listen,  and  baptized  the 
few  whom  they  believed  to  be  sincere.  They 
opened  little  schools  and  dispensaries,  assisted  in 
famine  relief  and  other  good  works,  and  after  a 
time  active  opposition  would  die  down.  Thus 
China  gradually  became  dotted  with  Mission 
stations,  sometimes  many  days’  journey  apart, 
representing  every  Protestant  sect,  and  employing 
widely  different  means  and  methods,  but  each  draw¬ 
ing  to  itself  a  number  of  adherents.  Foreign  and 
Chinese  Christians  were  alike  tolerated,  but  no 
more,  and  from  time  to  time  outbreaks  would 
occur,  and  martyrdoms  sometimes  follow. 

A  good  deal  of  “overlapping”  took  place,  and 
two  or  three  Missions  would  settle  in  the  same 
place  or  even  the  same  city.  In  most  cases  con¬ 
venience,  and  not  rivalry  (as  some  affirm)  decided 
the  matter;  a  place  which  would  tolerate  one  set 
•of  foreigners,  was  not  likely  to  object  to  more,  and 
some  of  the  prejudice  had  already  been  lived  down. 
Except  in  Oases  where  opposite  extremes  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  were  represented,  newcomers  were 
generally  welcomed  by  the  other  missionaries. 

In  spite  of  difficulties  the  work  progressed,  so 
that  at  the  Third  Conference  held  in  Shanghai  in 
1890,  the  number  of  missionaries  was  reported  as 
1296,  with  a  church  membership  of  37,287. 

Every  year  the  number  of  agents  and  of  con¬ 
verts  increased1;  new  hospitals  were  built;  new 
schools  were  opened,  developing  .sometimes  into 
Colleges  and  in  two  or  three  cases  into  Universities  ; 
all  manner  of  philanthropic  agencies  were  intro¬ 
duced  such  as  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf, 
industrial  missions,  leper  homes,  orphanages,  etc.  ; 
Mission  presses  multiplied ;  translation  and  writing 
of  religious  and  educational  books  pushed  forward ; 
Bibles,  tracts  and  Christian  periodicals  were  sent 
out  in  increasing  numbers.  All  these  things,  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  aggressive  actions  of  certain  Foreign 
Powers,  and  the  Reform  Movement  in  Peking,  had 
by  1899  so  alarmed  the  Manchu  government,  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  Empress-Dowager,  that  a  clean 
sweep  of  all  foreigners  was  attempted.  (See 
Boxerism).  In  the  persecution  that  was  opened  by 


the  murder  of  the  Rev.  S.  W.  M.  Brooks  in  Shan¬ 
tung  on  the  last  day  of  1899,  of  Protestants  alone 
221  foreigners  were  massacred  and  1909  Chinese 
converts,  while  much  Mission  property  was  des¬ 
troyed  •and  many  Chinese  lost  their  all  or  suffered 
severe  persecution.  The  Chinese  Government  paid 
compensation  after  order  was  restored,  so  far  as 
was  possible. 

That  after  nearly  a  century  of  missionary 
activity  such  a  persecution  was  possible,  led  many 
to  search  for  defects  in  previous  methods  of  work. 
The  lines  of  least  resistance  had  been  taken,  with 
the  result  that  the  converts  were  mostly  from  the 
humble  classes  of  the  community.  Moreover, 
the  Christians,  even  when  they  had  been  educated 
by  the  foreign  teachers,  v/ere  unable  to  take  office, 
because  as  Christians,  they  could  not  take  part  in 
the  Confucian  and  other  rites.  After  almost  a 
hundred  years  of  free  Bibles,  free  doctoring,  and 
countless  discourses  in  street-chapels  and  market 
places,  the  class  which  led  and  formed  Chinese 
opinion — the  officials  and  literati — were  as  ignorant 
as  ever  of  the  real  meaning  of  Christianity,  and  of 
the  missionary’s  character  and  motives.  With  one 
or  two  honourable  exceptions  (see  Christian  Litera¬ 
ture  Society;  International  Institute) ,  the  attempt 
to  influence  the  educated  classes)  in  favour  of 
Christianity  had  either  been  thought  hopeless,  or 
regarded  as  less  important  than  the  direct  “saving 
of  souls.”  The  profound  impression  made  on  the 
young  Emperor,  Kuang  Hsu  and  the  Reform  party 
by  such  men  as  Dr,  Timothy  Richard  and  Dr. 
Gilbert  Reid,  had  been  followed  by  the  coup  d’etat, 
and  the  Boxer  movement ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
some  better  co-ordinated  methods  must  be  evolved. 

III. — (1900-1911).  After  the  Boxer  movement 
a  new  respect  was  felt  for  Christianity,  for  the 
missionaries  who  returned  as  soon  as  possible  to 
their  old  stations,  and  for  the  Chinese  Church, 
which  as  a  whole  stood  firm  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
The  occupation  of  Peking  by  the  Allied  Forces, 
the  flight  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress-Dowager, 
the  punishment  of  officials  responsible  for  the 
massacres,  and  the  imposition  of  indemnities,  also 
taught  the  Chinese  a  lesson,  and  by  the  awakening 
of  a  keen  desire  for  Western  learning,  so  as  to 
defeat  the  foreigners  on  their  own  ground,  gave 
fresh  impetus!  to  the  movement  for  using  higher 
education  as  a  prominent  part  of  mission  work. 
The  missionaries  themselves  were  convinced  that  far 
too  little  emphasis  had  been  placed  in  the  past  on 
education,  and  to  remedy  this  defect  as  economically 
as  possible,  various  Societies,  embarked  on  various 
Union  schemes,  which,  starting  in  the  field  of 
Higher  Education,  were  to  have  far  reaching  con¬ 
sequences  ( v .  infra). 

The  Report  of  the  Centenary  Conference  held 
at  Shanghai  in  1907  gave  figures  for  the  year  1905 
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as  follows — Missionaries,  3,445 ;  Church  Members, 
178,254. 

IV. — The  Revolution  of  1911,  while  it  upset 
ordinary  routine  work  for  a  time,  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  missions.  Except  in  Shensi,  where  the  Ko 
lao  Iiui  got  the  upper  hand  of  the  Revolutionaries 
with  whom  they  had  allied  themselves,  the  foreigners 
were  protected.  Many  of  the  agitators  were  in 
fact  or  in  name  Christians  (mostly  Prptestant)  ; 
large  numbers  had  been  in  Mission  schools,  or  had 
imbibed  Western  ideas  from  contact  with  Christ¬ 
ians;  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Chinese  Church 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  movement,  for  they 
could  not  forgive  the  Manchus  for  the  Boxer  year. 

With  the  declaration  of  Religiousi  Liberty, 
Christianity  became  fashionable  for  a  time;  timid 
converts  found  it  easy  to  avow  themselves ;  and 
it  was  to  the  Christian  elements  that  the  New 
China  turned  for  advice  as  to  the  new  education 
and  new  laws  to  be  established. 

The  chief  developments  of  the  last  few  years 
may  be  .summarized  as  (follows  : — 

1.  — The  Union  schemes  begun  after  the  Boxer 
movement  have  extended  and  are  still  extending. 
They  are  of  three  kinds,  (a)  the  coalescing  of 
similar  Missions,  owing  to  the  union  of  Home 
bodies;  (b)  the  union  of  Missions  from  different 
countries  belonging  to  the  .same  denomination ; 
(c)  the  close  co-operation  of  different  branches  of 
the  Church  in  some  special  side  of  the  work. 

The  last  presents  problems  which  the  other  two 
do  not  raise,  and  these  have  not  as  yet  been  fully 
solved,  but  nevertheless,  beginning  with  Higher 
Education  they  have  spread  so  as  to  embrace 
Medical  work  and  training,  Institutional,  Industrial 
and  latterly  Evangelistic  work,  the  last  named 
dating  from  the  visit  of  Mr.  Sherwood  Eddy  to 
China  in  1914. 

2.  — The  great  increase  in  postal  facilities  and 
railway  communications  has  revolutionized  Missions 
as  well  as  everything  else.  Chinese  Christians  and 
foreign  missionaries  from  all  parts  meet  and  confer 
in  a  way  impossible  before.  It  seems  also,  as  if 
the  heroic  age  of  Chinese  Missions  was  past,  and 
as  if  business  acumen  is  to  some,  extent  taking  tne 
place  of  the  initial  fervour.  Systematic  enquiries 
how  to  prevent  over-lapping,  how  to  promote 
efficiency,  how  to  secure  wise  and  equitable  use  of 
funds,  and  the  proper  distribution  of  forces,  with 
the  gathering  of  statistics,  etc.,  show  that  the 
scientific  spirit  is  abroad.  The  dangers  attendant 
on  the  worship  of  organization  and  method,  need 
not  be  pointed  out;  many  missionaries  are  well 
aware  of  them,  while  appreciating  the  advantages 

that  system  always  gives. 

3. — The  Great  Protestant  Missionary  Con¬ 
ference  at  Edinburgh  in  1910  resulted  inter  alia .  in 
the  holding  of  a  number  of  Conferences  in  China 


in  1913,  and  these  in  their  turn  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  China  Continuation  Committee  ( q.v .). 

4.  — The  Chinese  Church  is  taking  a  larger  share 
of  responsibility,  financial  and  otherwise.  The  rise 
of  an  educated  Christian  community,  some  members 
of  which  belong  to  the  third  and  even  fourth 
generation  of  Christians,  with  the  new  ideas 
brought  in  at  the  Revolution,  has  resulted  in  a 
feeling  among  the  Church  members  that  they  are 
capable  of  criticizing  their  foreign  teachers  and 
their  methods,  and  occasionally  a  restive  spirit  has 
been  manifested,  and  Independent  churches  started 
in  a  spirit  of  rivalry ;  but  the  great  body  is  loyal 
to  its  foreign  teachers  and  their  Societies,  who 
rejoice  to  see  their  converts  beginning  to  shoulder 
the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  the  Christian 
community. 

5.  — While  the  philanthropic  agencies  have 
scarcely  touched  the  fringe  of  Chinese  need,  they 
have  been  a  valuable  apologetic  for  Christianity 
and  it  is  now  conceded  that  their  greatest  value 
has  been  educational,  i.e.,  they  are  showing  the 
Chinese  how  to  set  about  doing  similar  things  for 
themselves ;  especially  is  this  the  case  in  education 
and  medicine.  While  other  factors  have  doubt¬ 
less  contributed  to  the  spread  of  Western  education, 
it  is.  to  the  missionary  that  the  leavening  of  the 
interior  is  mainly  due. 

In  the  China  Mission  Year-book  for  1917  the 
following  figures  are  given  : — 

There  were  in  1916,  143  Protestant  Missionary 
bodies  working  in  China,  in  addition  to  46  independ¬ 
ent  missionaries.  Of  these  bodies  26  have  more  than 
fifty  agents,  the  C.I.M.  leading  with  1,077,  and 
the  A.P.M.  coming  next  with  427. 

97  Societies  are  engaged  in  .some  one  special 
kind  of  work,  e.y.,  distribution  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  educational  or  philanthropic  work,  and  do  not 
organize  churches ;  most  of  the  remainder  engage 
in  several  forms  of  pastoral  and  evangelistic 
activity,  medical,  educational,  philanthropic  and 
literary  being  the  chief. 

Number  of  Foreign  Missionaries  6,164 

,,  Chinese  Assistants  ...  19,057  (1915) 

,,  Communicants  ...  330,026  ,, 

Total  Christian  constituency  ...  511,142  ,, 

Centenary  History  of  Protestant  Missions, 
1907 ;  China  Mission  Year  Books,  1910-1917. 

[C.E.C] 

PROTET,  AUGUSTE  LEOPOLD,  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1808,  at  Saint-Servan,  was  rear-admiral 
in  the  French  navy,  and  met  his  death  in  the  attack 
on  Nan-ch‘iao  (Nanjao)  in  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebellion, 
May  17,  1862.  He  was  buried  in  Shanghai,  and  a 
statue  has  been  put  up  in  his  honour  in  front  of 
the  Municipal  Hall  in  the  French  Concession  there. 
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PROVERBS.  What  foreign  writers  have 
chosen  to  collect  as  proverbs  are  very  abundant  in 
China ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such 
sentences  as  “Everything  is  difficult  at  first,”  “Our 
daily  bread  depends  on  Heaven,”  “Do  good  regard¬ 
less  of  consequences,”  etc.,  which  are  taken  at 
random  from  a  foreigner’s  collection,  are  rightly 
so  called.  The  best  known  collections  are  those  by 
W.  Scarborough,  A  Collection  of  Chinese  Proverbs , 
A.  Smith,  Chinese  Proverbs ,  and  those  in  various 
volumes  of  the  China  Review  by  T.  W.  Pearce, 
Sir  J.  H.  Stewart-Lockhart,  M.  Schaub,  and 
Miss  C.  M.  Ricketts. 

PRO-VICAR,  (Roman  Catholic  term),  is  a 
priest  charged  temporarily  with  the  rule  of  a 
Vicariat-apostolic.  In  some  Missions  the  Vicars- 
general  of  the .  Vicar-apostolic  are  called  by  this 
term. 

PROVINCES,  See  Eighteen  Provinces. 

PR  UN  US.  See  Apricots,  Plums ,  Cherries. 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE.  The  manufacture  of  this 
chemical  was  first  introduced  into  China  by  a 
Chinese  sailor  during  the  19th  century.  A  curious 
use  for  it  is  to  give  green  tea  its  colour. 

PRYER,  WILLIAM  BURGES,  died  in  1899, 
while  British  Consul  at  Sandakan.  He  had  been 
the  first  curator  of  the  Museum  at  Shanghai,  (Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  North  China  Branch),  and  was  the 
author  of  various  papers  on  zoological  subjects. 

PR  J  EVALSKY,  NICOLAI  MIKHAILOVICH, 

a  celebrated  Russian  explorer  who  was  born  on 
March  31,  1839,  of  noble  parents,  near  Smolensk. 
In  1857  he  joined  the  East  Siberian  Army.  He 
made  four  great  journeys  in  Central  Asia  and  died 
at  the  beginning  of  a  fifth,  at  Karakol,  on  October 
20,  1888.  The  accounts  of  these  journeys  were 
written  in  Russian,  but  have  been  translated  into 
French  and  German.  The  results  of  his  explora¬ 
tions  were  very  important  to  science,  both  to 
geography  and  to  natural  history. 

Bretschneider  :  European  Botanical  Dis¬ 
coveries;  Cordier  :  Bibliotheca  Sinica. 

PSALMANA2AR,  GEORGE,  an  extraordinary 
swindler,  who  posed  as  a  native  of  F’ormosa  and 
published  the  Historical  and  Geographical  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  Formosa ,  an  Island  subject  to  the  Emperor 
of  Japan ,  in  1704.  The  work  was  most  circum¬ 
stantial  and  most  sensational ;  it  contradicted  the 
sober  statements  of  the  Dutch  missionary  Canlud- 
ius  ;  it  described  human  sacrifices,  18,000  annually, 
filled  the  island  with  elephants,  rhinoceri,  camels 
and  sea-horses,  and  illustrated  all  with  wood-cuts. 
The  writer  not  only  tickled  the  public  love  for  the 
marvellous,  but  also  pandered  to  the  hatred  and 
suspicion  then  felt  with  regard  to  the  Jesuits. 


He  came  to  London  in  1703  and  was  a  lion  for 
a  time.  He  translated  for  the  Bishop  of  London 
(Comtton)  the  Catechism  into  Formosan.  At  the 
Royal  Institution  he  sustained  a  public  discussion 
with  Feather  Fontenay,  for  18  years  a  missionary 
in  F'ormosa. 

Later  he  was  sincerely  penitent,  and.  after 
admitting  the  fabulous  nature  of  the  Description 
he  settled  down  to  a  quiet  and  respectable  life  of 
hard  work  as  a  writer,  in  his  humility  and  remorse 
publishing  anonymously.  In  Bowen’s  Complete 
System  of  Geography  (1747)  he  contributed  two 
•.chapters  on  F'ormosa  and  alluded  to  his.  former 
work  as  fabulous.  At  eighty  years  old  he  was 
much  visited  by  .  Dr.  Johnson  and  was  much 
regarded  for  the  earnestness  of  his  piety  and  the 
regularity  of  his  devotions. 

His  Memoirs  appeared  in  1765;  Rut  to. this  day 
it  is  unknown  who  he  really  was,  from  what  parents 
he  came  and  what  was  his  country ;  though  some 
accounts)  state  that  he  -was  born  in  Languedoc  and 
was  named  N.  F.  de  B.  Rodes. 

Fariier  :  Literary  Forgeries. 

PSITTAC I .  See  Parrots. 

PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA  IN  CHINA.  There 

are  numerous  instances  of  recognized  forms  of 
abnormal  psychic  activity  in  Chinese  legends,  and 
many  actual  cases  have  been  observed  by  explorers 
and  missionaries. 

They  may  be  roughly  grouped  as  follow  : — 

(1)  Multiple  Personality  ( Demoniacal  Possession). 
Cases  of  rapid  and  intermittent  change  of  character 
are  frequently  referred  to.  There  is  a  Chinese 
theory  that  the  “animus”  (hun,  x>|)  can  issue  from 
the  body  during  trance,  leaving  the  body  sustained 
by  the  “ahima”  [plo,  Exorcism  is  a  regular 

feature  of  Taoist  practice  and  several  Chri-tian 
missionaries  have  claimed  to  have  successfully 
applied  apostolic  methods. 

(2)  Autosccpic  Practices. — A  form  of  spirit 
pencil  or  planchette,  consisting  of  a  suspended 
stylus  which  can  oscillate  and  write  characters  in  a 
dish  of  sand  by  the  automatic  or  subliminal  im¬ 
pulses  of  persons  holding  it,  is  to  be  seen  in  some 
temples.  Some  of  the  Taoist  classics!  are  said  to 
have  been  automatically  composed  in  this  way. 
The  method  of  divination  by  stalks  can  be  auto- 
scopic  if  proper  methods  are  used. 

(3)  Hypnotism. — Father  Dore  states  that  at 
Wuliu  old  women  invoke  the  dead  to  enter 
hypnotised  boys  (Cf.  Lane’s  Modern  Egyptians). 
Similar  methods  were  employed  in  the  Boxer 
trouble  to  produce  enthusiasm  and  insensibility  to 
pain.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  general  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  thus  getting  into  contact  with 
“Masters,”  i.e.,  sages. 
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(4)  Auto-Hypnosis. — A  method  of  exercises  for 
the  production  in  oneself  of  abnormal  psychic 
conditions  (ecstasy,  etc.),  has  long  been  used  by 
the  Taoists,  entitled  kung-fu ,  X  di  he.,  leisure. 

Amiot  :  Memoir es  sur  les  Chinois ;  Giles  : 
Adversaria  Sinica ;  Historic  China  and  Other 
Sketches ;  Nevius  :  Demon  Possession  and  Allied 
Themes;  Dore  :  Researches  into  Chinese  Super¬ 
stitions;  Chatley  :  Chinese  Philosophy  and  Magic; 
Journal  Roy.  Soc.  Arts,  1911;  Magical  Practice 
in  China ,  N.C.B.R.A.S.  Journal,  1917.  [H.C.] 

PUFFINS,  See  Tubinares. 

P‘U  HSIEN,  a  Bodhisattva.  See  Samanta- 
bhadra. 

PU  K‘UNG  ^3!,  a  Buddhist  monk  of  Ceylon 
or  N.  India,  whose  name  was  Amogha,  who  came 
to  China  in  733  and  was  honoured  by  several  suc¬ 
cessive  emperors  of  the  T‘ang  dynasty  at  Ch‘ang- 
an.  He  is  noted  as  the  founder  of  the  Festival  of 
Departed  Spirits,  held  on  the  15th  day  of  the 
7th  moon. 

P  U  M  E  L 0 .  See  Pom  elo. 

PUNISHMENTS.  Those  recognised  by  the 
Chinese  Penal  Code  at  the  end  of  the  Manchu 

dynasty  were  :  1.  Flogging  on  the  back  of  the 

thighs  with  a  flat  piece  of  bamboo.  2.  Exposure 
in  the  cangue  {q.v.).  3.  Banishment  to  a  given 

distance,  permanently  or  for  a  given  time. 

4.  Death  by  strangulation,  beheading  or  the  so 
called  ‘lingering  death.’  See  Law. 

PUNISHMENTS,  BOARD  OF,  ffij  was 

established  at  the  capital  (K‘ai-feng  fu)  by 
T‘ai  Tsu,  first  ruler  of  the  Sung  Dynasty, 

(960-976  a.d.).  The  power  of  life  and  death  was 
thus  taken  away  from  the  Provincial  officials,  who 
had  often  abused  it.  (See  Six  Boards). 

PUNTI,  #  M  pen  ti;  of  the  soil ;  native,  as 
opposed  to  foreign;  often  used  for  local,  especially 
of  southern  dialects,  as  Punti  language,  dictionary, 
etc. 

PUR  AN  AS.  A  class  of  Brahmanic  writings, 
containing  ancient  doctrines  of  philosophy,  myth¬ 
ology  and  asceticism. 

PURE  LAND  SCHOOL,  if  ±  £  ching  Vu 
tsung,  an  important  School  of  Chinese  Buddhism. 
It  is1  also  known'  as  the  Lotus  School  ( Lien  tsung 
gg  )  and  as  the  Short  Cut,  (Jieng  ch(ao  fj|  M). 
Johnston  treats  of  it  under  the  name  Amidism. 

The  teaching  of  this  school  is  that  moral  and 
mental  effort  may  be  replaced  by  simple  faith  in 
Amitabha  and  constant  invocation  of  his  name 
(O-mi-to  Fo).  It  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  very 
popular  School, 


The  ‘Pure  Land’  is  the  Paradise  of  the  West, 
where  Amitabha  reigns  and  receives  those  who 
have  called  upon  his  name.  But  in  calling  it  the 
Western  Heaven  all  notions  of  geography  should  be 
forgotten ;  each  of  the  Buddhas  has  his  heaven  in 
some  region  of  the  universe,  but  these  regions  are 
outside  of  space.  The  particular  doctrine  of  the 
school  is  based  on  one  of  the  vows  made  by 
Amitabha  :  “When  I  become  Buddha,”  said  he, 
lTe‘t  all  living  beings  of  the  ten  regions  of  the 
universe  maintain  a  confident  and  joyful  faith  in 
me ;  let  them  concentrate  their  longings  on  a 
rebirth  in  my  Paradise ;  and  let  them  call  upon  my 
name,  be  it  only  ten  times  or  less  :  then,  provided 
they  have  not  been  guilty  of  the  five  heinous  sins, 
and  have  not  vilified  the  true  religion,  the  desire  of 
such  beings  to  be  born  in  my  Paradise  will  surely 
be  fulfilled.  If  this  be  not  so,  may  I  never  receive 
the  perfect  enlightenment  of  Buddhahood.” 

The  Sutra  in  which  these  vows  are  recorded 
states  that  the  man  who  with  steadfast  faith  calls 
on  the  name  of  Am-itabha  (O-mi-to  Fo)  for  a  week 
or  even  a  day,  may  face  death  with  calm  confidence, 
because  Amitabha  will  assuredly  appear  to  him  and 
bear  him  awav  to  a  new  birth  in  Paradise ;  and 
the  commentators  assert  that  on  the  other  hand 
no  amount  of  virtue  unaccompanied  by  invocations 
of  the  name  will  suffice  to  secure  an  entrance  into 
Paradise. 

This  contrasts  strongly  with  the  original  teach¬ 
ings  of  Buddhism,  but  the  short  cut  to  bliss 
naturally  became  so  popular  that  no  School  of 
Buddhism  in  China  could  afford  to  condemn  it,  and 
nearly  all  the  monasteries  to-day  are  tolerant  of 
the  Pure  Land  School  teachings. 

Hui  Yuan,  who  lived  from  333  to  416,  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  School, 
though  the  doctrine  was  found  in  China  at  .a  much 
earlier  date.  He  founded  a  monastery  in  Iiupei, 
and,  because  there  was  there  a  pond  where  white 
lotus  grew,  the  brotherhood  received  the  name  of 
the  White  Lotus  sect.  This  had  to  be  discarded 
later  as  a  name  for  the  whole  Society,  since  it 
became  the  name  of  a  much  dreaded  secret  political 
faction.  See  Buddhist  Schools. 

Johnston  :  Buddhist  China. 

PURPLE  MOUNTAIN  (§|  ±  \\\)Tzu  chin  shan, 
a  long,  low  hill  rising  to  about  1,200  feet,  east  of 
Nanking  and  close  to  the  city.  With  modern  arms 
it  commands  the  city,  and  much  fighting  took  place 
on  it  both  in  the  Revolution  of  1911  and  in  the 
uprising  in  1913. 

PUSA.  The  Sanskrit  word  bodhisattva  (q.v.) 
is  written  in  Chinese  p‘u  t‘i  sa  t‘o  and  is  neaily 
always  abridged  by  Chinese  writers  into  p  u  sa, 
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pronounced  poo-sa  in  English.  While  properly 
meaning  a  bodhisattva  the  term  is  roughly  applied 
by  foreigners  to  any  god  or  idol. 

P‘U  SUNG  LING,  the  author  of 

Liao  Chai  Chih  I  (q.v.).  His  literary  name  was 
Liu-Hsien  ^  filj,  ‘last  of  immortals’  and  he  was 
also  known  as  Liu-ch‘uan,  ‘willow-spring.’  He  was 
a  native  of  Tzu-ch‘uan  in  Shantung  and  was  born 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

PUTCHUK,  ^  mu-hsiang ,  the  root  of 
A  ucklandia  cost  us  or  of  Aplotaxis  auriculata ,  has  a 
strong  peppery  odour.  It  is  used  as  a  tonic  and 
gentle  stimulant.  Broken  putchuk  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  joss-sticks  and  the  powder  to 
preserve  clothes. 

P‘U  T‘0  or  POOTOQ  (  U  the  sacred  island 
of  the  Buddhists  in  the  Chusan  group.  The  full  name 
is  P‘u  t‘o  lo  lea  ( U  PE  The  sacred  mountain 

Potaloka  is  the  hill  from  which  Avalokitesvara 
looks  down.  The  cult  of  this  bodhisattva  spread1  to 
Tibet,  where  a  second  Potaloka  was  created  at 
Lhasa,  and  to  China  where  the  bodhisattva  became 
Kuan -yin,  [q.v.)  and  a  new  Potaloka  (P‘ut‘o)  arose. 

The  fame  of  P‘ut‘o  shan  dates  from  847  a.d., 
when  a  Buddhist  ascetic  from  India,  worshipping 
Kuan  Yin  in  the  Chao-yin  cave  there,  beheld  a 
vision  of  the  goddess. 

About  ten  years  later  a  Japanese  monk,  named 
Egaktj,  sent  by  the  Empress -dowager  of  Japan  on 
a  religious  mission  to  China,  visited  the  island.  It 
soon  became  a  favourite  resort  of  devout  pilgrims 
and  numerous  anchorites  lived  in  solitary  hermit¬ 
ages.  Not  only  were  other  manifestations  of  the 
goddess  vouchsafed,  but  miracles  of  healing  took 
place  in  the  watersi  of  the  sacred  well  near  the 
cave,  one  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  The  Sung  Emperors  were  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  island,  and  the  Yuan  Emperors  sent 
presents  from  time  to  time.  Under  the  Ming 
dynasty  the  monks  suffered  so  much  from  Japanese 
pirates  that  they  all  removed  to  the  mainland,  save 
one  who  remained  in  charge  of  the  ruined  buildings. 

In  1515  a  small  monastery  was  rebuilt,  and  in 
1572  a  monk  from  Wu  T‘ai  shan,  with  Imperial 
help,  set  about  rebuilding  others. 


The  Ming  Emperor  Wan-li  presented  a  com¬ 
plete  Buddhist  Tripitaka  to  the  monks.  In  1665 
Dutch  pirates,  driven  out  of  Formosa  by  Koxinga, 
plundered  the  temples  at  Pu-t‘o,  and  set  fire  to 
many  of  the  buildings.  These,  with  other  depred¬ 
ations  by  Chinese  and  Japanese  pirates,  compelled 
the  monks  once  more  to  abandon  the  island.  In 
1688,  however,  they  returned  and  under  the 
patronage  of  K‘ang  Hsi  rebuilt  many  of  the 
monasteries  and  temples. 

In  the  earlier  period,  the  monks  at  P‘ut‘o 
followed  the  rules  of  the  Lu  or  Vinaya  school  of 
doctrine  but  in  1131  the  teaching  of  the  CITan  or 
Dhyana  school  was  introduced,  and  in  the  17th 
century  it  entirely  superseded  the  Lu  rule. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  nearly  a  hundred 
monasteries  •  and  temples  on  the  island,  besides  a 
pagoda  and  sacred  rocks,  with  over  a  thousand 
monks.  The  two  principal  monasteries  are  the 
P‘u  chi  or  Ch‘un  ssu  first  mentioned  in  the  island 
records  in  1699,  and  the  Fa-yii  or  Hou  ssu.  No 
building  is  older  than  the  14th  century.  The 
T‘ai  tsu  pagoda  was  erected  by  a  monk  in  1334, 
of  .stone  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
T‘ai  hu  near  Soochow.  The  Fan-yin  cave  is  famous 
for  possessing  relics  of  Sakyamuni  Btjddha  placed 
there  by  a  Benares  pilgrim  in  1626. 

R.  F.  Johnston  :  Buddhist  China  (1913). 

P‘U  T‘0  SHAN.  See  Pcut‘o. 

PYGOPODES,  an  Order  containing  the  Divers 
and  Grebes.  The  following  species  are  found  in 
China.  Podicifedidae  ;  Podicipes  philipp ensis,  the 
Indian  Little  Grebe  or  Dabchick,  frequents  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  but  in  cold  weather  sometimes 
withdraws  to  the  coast.  P.  nigricollis ,  the  Eared 
Grebe,  in  winter,  in  all  the  northern  provinces,  and 
down  to  Amoy.  P.  cornutus ,  the  Slavonian  Grebe. 
P.  cristatus,  the  Great  Crested  Grebe,  common  on 
the  coast  in  the  south ;  goes  north  to  Chihli  and  be¬ 
yond  in  summer  P.  lioelbelli  the  Eastern  Red-necked 
Grebe.  (Colymbidae  :  Divers)  ;  Colymbus  septen- 
trionalis,  the  Red-throated  Diver  and  C.  arcticus, 
the  Black-throated  Diver,  both  on  the  China  coast. 

David  et  Otjstalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine, 
(Podicides). 

PYRUS  SINENSIS.  See  Pears. 


f 

QAAN,  according  to  Yule  the  proper  form  of 
the  title  commonly  written  Khan.  It  is  also 
written  Kaan  and  is  identical  with  Khaqan,  which 
in  the  Byzantine  historians  becomes 


Khaqan  (khakan,  khagan,  qagan)  is  said  to  have 
made  its  first  appearance  in  a.d.  402,  and  to  have 
the  same  meaning  as  Huang  Ti,  (Supreme  Ruler). 
Yule  quotes  Quatremere  to  the  effect  that 
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Chenghis  did  not  use  the  high  title  of  Qaan,  but 
La  Coupehie  says  that  he  did  receive  the  title  Khan. 

Khan  is  the  ordinary  title  of  Mongol  chiefs, 
and  its  use  has  spread  far  and  the  term  has  become 
degraded ;  while  Qaan  is  the  peculiar  title  of  the 
supreme  chief  of  the  Mongols.  It  is,  however,  of 
no  use  to  try  to  change  so  old  a  custom,  and 
Chenghis  Khan  and  Khtjbilai  Khan  will  always 
be  so  styled. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither ,  vol.  i, 
p.  149,  note. 

QAGAN,  the  title  of  the  chief  of  the  Northern 
Turks  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  as  jabgu 
was  the  title  of  the  Western  Turks.  The  word  is 
also  written  Khahhan.  See  Qcian. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and.  the  Way  Thither ,  vol.  i, 
p.  58. 

QUA,  as  in  Howqua,  Mingqua,  etc.  A  word 
of  respectful  meaning  added  at  the  end  of  a  name 
in  the  south,  equivalent  to  Mr.  or  Esquire.  It  is 
the  word  ’ff  huan ,  an  official  or  mandarin. 

QUAIL  FIGHTING.  Quails  are  trained  for 
the  sport,  and  the  combatants  are  pitted  against 
one  another  on  a  railed  table.  Millet  is  thrown  to 
them,  and  as  soon  as  one  picks  up  a  grain  the  other 
begins  the  fight.  It  is  the  occasion  for  heavy 
betting.  It  is  a  popular  amusement  in  the  south. 

QUELPART  ISLAND,  W  M  &  Chi  chou  tao 
or  um  Tan  lo,  the  foreign  name  being  that  of  a 


Dutchman.  It  lies’  south  of  Korea,  a  large  island 
with  no  harbours. 

QUEMOY,  golden  gate,  the  mandarin 

pronunciation  of  the  characters  being  chin  men 
a  small  island  east  of  the  island  on  which  Amoy 
stands. 

QUENGIANFU,  the  name  for  Hsi  an  fu 
in  Marco  Polo.  See  Quid  Fu. 

QUEUE  or  CUE  or  ‘pigtail,’  in  Chinese, 
yien  tzu  j|§  -JY  The  plait  of  long  hair  worn  by  all 
male  Chinese  throughout  the  Manchu  dynasty 
(1650-1912).  It, — together  with  the  shaving  of  part 
of  the  head, — was  forced  on  the  people  as  a  token 
of  their  submission  to  the  Manchus.  The  badge  of 
servitude  was  long  resisted  in  Fukien  and  Swatow, 
and  with  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  in  1911  the  queue 
disappeared  in  all  revolutionary  districts1,  and  later 
almost  everywhere. 

QUIA  FU,  found  in  the  Catalan  Atlas  {q.v.) 
for  Hsi-an  fu  a  2c  Iff ;  the  same  as  Marco  Polo’s 
Quengianfu. 

QUICKSILVER.  See  M inerals. 

QUICKSILVER,  VEGETABLE,  ^  M  ts'ao 
hung.  The  Pen  ts‘ao  Kang  mu  (q.v.)  states  that 
quicksilver,  identical  in  appearance  and  properties 
with  metallic  mercury,  is  produced  from  the  plant 
called  Ma  ch‘ih  hsien,  Portulaca  oleracea,  and  it 
describes  the  process  of  extraction  in  great  detail. 
See  Minerals, 


RACCOON  DOG,  THE,  Nyctereutes  procyo- 
nides ,  is  found  in  Manchuria  and  Korea,  and  a 
smaller  variety  on  the  Yangtze.  It  produces  the 
fur  known  in  trade  as  Chinese  coon. 

Sowerby  :  Journal,  N  .C  .B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

RADICAL,  the  usual  name  for  that  part  of  a 
Chinese  character  which  is  used  as  a  key  or  classifier 
to  fix  its  place  in  the  Chinese  dictionary.  It  often 
indicates  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  character. 
Thus  the  presence  of  ni  ‘sick,’  shows  in  what  part 
of  the  dictionary  to  look  for  the  character  contain¬ 
ing  it,  and  also  indicates  that  the  character  has 
something  to  do  with  disease.  Similarly  with  such 
radicals  as  chin,  metal,  or  hsin ,  heart.  In 


many  cases,  however,  the  radical  gives  no  clue  to 
the  meaning ;  often  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  from 
the  other  partisi  of  the  character ;  and  in  some  cases, 
being  chosen  arbitrarily  it  has  been  chosen  badly. 
E.g.  shu,  Tf  pai,  ^  die,  are  characters  with 
unsatisfactory  radicals.  In  dictionaries  both  foreign 
and  native,  there  is  a  list  given  of  those  characters 
the  radicals  of  which  are  difficult  or  impossible  to 
discern. 

The  Chinese  name  is  pft  tzu  pu.  In  the 
Shuo  Wen  (q.v.)  the  number  of  classifiers  was  540; 
in  K‘ang  Hsi’s  dictionary  they  were  reduced'  to 
214.  See  Primitive. 

Williams  :  Syllabic  Dictionary ,  Introduction  ; 
Wieger  :  Chinese  Characters. 
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RAILS.  See  Grallae. 

RAILWAYS.  History. — Railway  enterprise  in 
China  was  born  at  Shanghai  some  forty  years  later 
than  its  English  parent.  In  1863,  twenty-seven 
Shanghai  merchants,  mostly  British,  petitioned 
Li  Hung -chang.  Viceroy  of  the  Province,  for 
permission  to  build  a  railway  connecting  Shanghai 
with  Soochow..  Li  Hung-chang  is  known  now  as 
the  first  powerful  friend  of  railway  development. 
But  he  refused  the  petition,  and  the  two  cities,  less 
than  200  kilometres  apart,  remained  unconnected  by 
rail  for  forty  years  more. 

Another  project  was  immediately  brought  for¬ 
ward.  The  Soochow  line  would  have  carried 
Shanghai  traffic  inland;  the  new  proposal  was  to 
connect  Shanghai  with  its  port — Woosung.  Begun 
in  1865,  the  agitation  subsided  and  was  revived 
several  times  until  finally  a  contract  was  signed  in 
August,  1875.  On  January  20,  1876  the  rail  was 
laid, — of  a  26-lb.  section  in  a  track  of  30  inches 
gauge.  On  February  14  following,  the  “Pioneer,” 
2,200  lbs.,  ran  three  quarters  of  a  mile, — the  first 
locomotive  trip  in  China.  The  auspicious  friend¬ 
liness  under  which  the  first  operations  of  this  line 
took  place  took  a  sudden  turn  six  months  later,  the 
occasion  being  the  death  of  a  native  hit  by  the 
locomotive.  In  spite  of  this,  the  line  was  completed 
to  Woosung  before  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the 
Government  took  the  line  over,  and  closed  it  down 
October  20,  1877.  The  rolling  stock  was  shipped:  to 
Formosa  and  dumped  on  the  beach. 

In  the  meantime,  Li  Hung-chang  had  been 
transferred  as  Viceroy  to  Chihli,  and  the  same  year 
that  the  Woosung  line  was  torn  up  he  granted  to 
Tong  King-sing  permission  to  build  a  tramway  of 
eleven  kilometres  from  the  Tongshan-Kaiping  Coal 
mines  to  deep  water  at  Hsu  Ke  Chuang.  This  per¬ 
mission  covered  the  use  of  animals  as  motive  power, 
but  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  line  planned  their 
line  otherwise  from  the  start.  For  example,  the 
English  engineer,  Kinder,  fixed  the  gauge  at  4  feet 
8^  inches  in  the  settled  conviction  that  he  was 
building  a  section  of  what  was  destined  to  be  a 
railway  system.  He  proceeded  to  construct  a  loco¬ 
motive  out  of  scrap  iron  and  other  local  materials, 
with  a  view  toward  preparing  the  way  for  the 
regular  use  of  steam  power. .  The  line  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1881  and  this  locomotive,  christened 
“  Rocket  of  China,”  was  set  at  work  on  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  builder 
of  the  first  “Rocket,”  George  Sterhenson.  It  is 
worth  passing  note  that  the  first  locomotive  operated 
on  the  first  permanent  railroad  in  China  was  made 
in  China;  it  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Com¬ 
munications. 

In  1886  the  first  extension  to  a  Chinese  railway 
was  begun,  the  tramway  above  mentioned  being 


extended  to  Lutai.  Here  also  were  the  beginnings 
of  permanent  railway  finance.  On  April  12,  1887 
the  first  railway  loan  prospectus  in  China  was 
issued.  The  results  of  the  prospectus  were  sufficient 
to  extend  the  line  to  Tientsin  in  January,  1889,  the 
first  instance  of  a  commercial  centre  in  China  being 
•  permanently  connected  with  outlying  points. 

By  Imperial  edict,  an  Imperial  Chinese  Railway 
Administration  was  organized  and  charged  with 
building  from  government  funds  a  further  extension 
to  Shanhaikuan.  In  1894  the  Imperial  Administra¬ 
tion  took  over  the  entire  line,  exchanging  govern¬ 
ment  shares  for  private  shares'.  It  might  be  said 
that  government  ownership  began  on  the  Shanghai- 
Woosung  line,  but  these  259  kilometres  from 
Tientsin  to  Shanhaikuan  were  the  stem  upon  which 
the  government  system  has  grown. 

A  further  extension  from  Tientsin  to  Peking 
was  commenced  very  soon.  It  was  surveyed  through 
Tungchow,  but  because  of  opposition  the  line  was 
built  via  Fengtai  to  Machiapu,  just  south  of  Peking. 
The  Boxer  rebellion  resulted  in  the  line  being 
extended  into  the  capital  city. 

After  the  war  with  Japan,  railroad  construction 
was  taken  up  as  one  means  of  correcting  the  proven 
weakness  of  the  nation.  Domestic  funds  were  not 
forthcoming,  and  foreign  sources  were  used. 
Negotiations  with  Russian  financiers  prior  to  the 
construction  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railwav  through 
Manchuria  on  the  north  took  place  simultaneously 
with  those  with  the  French  government  for  the 
extension  of  the  Annam  railways  toward  Yunnan 
on  the  south.  Before  these  were  concluded  Germany 
put  in  her  demands  for  the  privilege  of  a  line  in 
Shantung  running  west  from  Kiaochou.  Leases 
running  for  a  period  of  99  years  were  obtained  by 
all  three,  and  full  control  of  the  lines  were  yielded 
to  the  foreigners.  The  “Battle  of  Concessions” 
was  at  its  height.  In  other  grants  China  reserved 
the  final  control  of  the  railway,  and  the  final  agree¬ 
ment  was  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  rather  than  of 
a  cession.  The  first  contract  of  this  sort  was 
negotiated  during  the  summer  of  1897,  with  the 
Belgian  Financial  and  Industrial  Society  fon  the 
construction  of  the  Peking-Hankow  line. 

The  Russians  began  building  in  1897,  the 
Belgians  in  1898,  the  Germans  in  1899,  but  the 
French  waited  until  1904,  when  the  other  lines  were 
already  open  or  about  to  be  open  for  operation. 
The  construction  of  the  Peking-Hankow  line  was 
interrupted  by  the  Boxer  outbreak,  but  it  was 
finally  opened  for  operation  November  15,  1905. 
This  line  was  an  instant  success.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  loan  contract,  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  earnings 
after  payment  of  all  expenses  and  fixed  charges  were 
paid  to  the  bondholders.  There  was  also  a  clause 
which  permitted  repayment  of  the  loan  after  1907 
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as  fast  as  the  government  desired.  This  was 
availed  of,  and  from  French  and  English  sources 
funds  were  borrowed  by  which  the  entire  Belgian 
loan  was  refunded.  Under  the  new  Franco-British 
agreement  not  only  was  this  portion  of  the  profits 
saved,  but  the  degree  of  foreign  control  was  very 
materially  lowered.  Thus  by  1909  both  the  Peking- 
•  Mukden  and  the  Peking-Hankow  lines),  together 
some  2,000  kilometres  long,  were  distinctly  Chinese 
government  lines. 

In  the  meantime  the  profits  of  the  Peking- 
Mukden  line,  augmented  by  the  heavy  traffic  incident 
to  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  were  set  aside  for  *a 
new  line.  This  line  was  not  only  built  out  of 
Chinese  funds,  but  was  surveyed  and  constructed 
by  Chinese  engineers,  and  is  officered  by  Chinese. 
The  construction  work  equalled  that  of  any,  while 
the  per  mile  cost  was  almost  50%  less.  Though  it 
now  practically  reaches  the  Mongolian  border,  the 
first  section  ran  only  to  Kalgan,  some  210  kilometres 
from  Peking.  This  was  in  operation  in  1909,  and 
with  the  lines1  to  Mukden  and  Hankow,  definitely 
established  the  integrity  of  a  government  system 
of  railways. 

Other  lines  found  in  the  government  system  are 
the  results  of  other  foreign  loans  which  will  be 
noted  later,  and  of  the  so-called  “local  movement.” 

The  Peking-Mukden,  the  Peking-Hankow  and 
the  Peking-Kalgan  lines  were  each  conspicuous 
financial  successes.  So,  to  the  enthusiasm  for  rail¬ 
ways  as  a  military  arm  was  added  the  excitement 
over  the  discovery  of  a  new  source  of  revenue. 
Private  initiative,  which  had  built  the  first  few 
kilometres,  again  came  to  the  fore.  Many  ,  lines 
serving  important  industrial  or  commercial  regions 
were  started.  But  there  was  very  little  practical 
railroad  experience  connected  with  the  movement. 
Accounting  methods  were  very  lax,  and  consequently 
suspicions  were  easily  aroused.  The  local  lines 
began  to  collapse,  and  the  central  government  began 
to  take  them  over  as  scattered  sections  of  a  broad 
scheme  of  national  lines  covering  the  eighteen 
provinces.  Many  explanations  may  be  offered  why 
this  should  have  aroused  opposition  to  the  reigning 
dynasty.  But  whatever  the  explanation,  national¬ 
ization  of  railroads,  was  seized  upon  as  the  chief 
evil  purpose  of  the  Manchus  and  as  high  justification 
for  their  overthrow.  The  Revolution  succeeded, 
but  evidently  a  national  system  under  the  Manchus 
was  one  thing  and  a  national  system  under  a 
Republic  was  quite  another.  For  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  opposition,  and  practically  all  the 
private  and  provincial  railways  have  been  national¬ 
ized. 

Foreign  Loans.- — Nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
capital  invested  in  Chinese  government  railways 
have  been  secured  from  foreign  sources.  The  terms 


under  which  these  sums  have  been  secured  vary 
considerably,  but  in  essentials  the  contracts  are 
much  alike.  There  are  the  usual  clauses  naming  the 
parties,  the  amount  of  the  loan,  the  discount  rate 
of  issue,  the  interest  rate  which  is  payable  half- 
yearly,  and  the  term  of  loan,  which  runs  from 
twenty  to  fifty  years. 

The  security  offered  is  usually  a  first  mortgage 
on  the  line,  guaranteed  further  by  the  Chinese 
government.  In  some  cases  certain  governmental 
revenues  are  added  as  special  security.  In  case 
interest  or  other  capital  obligations  are  not  paid  as 
specified,  the  mortgagees  may  take  over  complete 
control  of  the  property  until  all  arrears  are  satisfied. 

The  termini  and  general  course  of  the  line  to 
be  built  are  mentioned.  The  government  appoints 
a  Managing  Director  as  its  representative,  to  super¬ 
vise  construction ;  the  mortgagees  nominate  the 
foreign  technical  staff,  which  nominations  are  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Managing  Director.  Native  appoint¬ 
ments  are  practically  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Managing  Director.  An  agreement  for  operation 
under  a  similarly  framed  organization  is  also  made 
sometimes. 

The  mortgagee  acts  as  underwriter  and  trustee 
for  sale  of  mortgage  bonds,  and  receives  a  com¬ 
mission  of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  (sometimes 
a  lump  sum)  for  such  services,  and  in  connection 
with  interest  and  similar  payments.  Chinese 
materials  are  to  have  preference  if  quality  and  terms 
are  equal  to  those  offered  from  abroad ;  otherwise, 
nationality  of  mortgagee  is  to  be  favoured,  mortga¬ 
gee  to  act  as  purchasing  agent  and  to  have  a  com¬ 
mission,  commonly  5  per  cent.,  on  purchases  abroad. 
Depositories  and  interest  rate  on  balances  are 
specifiedl.  Provision  is  made  for  amortization  of 
the  loan,  beginning  at  a  certain  date. 

The  contract  can  be  delegated  only  to  persons 
of  the  same  nationality  as  that  of  the  mortgagee. 
Provisions  are  generally  made  for  a  reasonable  post- 
.  ponement  in  case  of  war  or  other  untoward  event, 
and  cancellation  if  there  appears  no  prospect  of 
fulfilment  within  a  reasonable  period. 

The  official  text  of  the  agreement  is  in  the 
language  of  the  mortgagee. 

Several  contracts  carry  the  provision  that  the 
bondholders  are  to  receive  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue  remaining  after  expenses,  interest  and 
similar  charges  have  been  paid.  Among  such  are 
the  Shanghai-Nanking,  the  Chengtai,  the  Kaifeng- 
Honan,  and  the  Taokow-Chinghua  lines.  On  the 
Tientsin-Pukow  and  the  Shanghai-Hangchow-Ning- 
po  lines  this  provision  was  eliminated  from  the  final 
contract  by  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum.  In  certain 
contracts  for  lines  yet  to  be  constructed  similar 
provisions  in  the  preliminary  contracts  have  been 
commuted  in  the  same  way. 
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FOREIGN  LOANS  OUTSTANDING  ON  RAILWAY  LINES  IN  OPERATION. 


Date 

Amount 

U-4 

o  v 

4-> 

to 

r«  GO 

to 

r<  <D 

Additional  Security 
pledged 

Line 

of  first 
issue 

Lender 

Authorized 

Outstanding 
Dec.  31, 1915 

o  0 

to 
a  co 

Inter* 

rat( 

^  be 
G  £  ^ 

C3  E 

<=  -5 

i-t  a 

g 

Peking-Mukden 

1899 

British  &  Chinese  Cor- 

$27,600,000 

$20,010,000 

89 

5°/o 

1905 

1944 

Provincial  revenues  of 

Do.  Do. 

poration 

t 

Shansi,  Shensi?  Honau 
and  Anhui  up  to  Tls. 
50,000. 

1909 

South  Manchuria 

377,142 

251,426 

93 

5°/o 

1910 

1927 

Railway 

Cheng-Tai 

1903 

Russo-Chinese  Bank 

16,666,667 

14,990,646 

90 

0  /o 

1913 

1933 

Peking-Hankow 

1898 

Societe  Financi^re  et 

£4,500,000 

None 

90 

4°/ 

1903 

1928 

(Refunded  in  1909). 

Industrielle  Beige 
en  Chine 

Do.  Do. 

1909 

Hongkong  &  Shang- 

$55,692,208 

$55,692,208 

94 

5°/o 

1919 

1939 

Certain  Provincial  re- 

hai  Banking  Corp.; 

venues  of  Chekiang, 

Banque  de  l’lndo 
-Chine 

Kiangsu,  Hupei,  Chihli. 

Do.  Do. 

1911 

Yokohama  Specie  Bank 

Y  10,000,000 

Y  10,009,000 

95 

5°/o 

1921 

1936 

Surplus  earnings  of  Pe- 

Shan  ghai-Nanking 

king-Hankow  and  Tribute 
grain  conversion  tax. 

1904 

Jardiue,  Matheson  & 

$34,905,514 

$29,955,514 

90-95$ 

5-6 

— 

1954 

Co.;  Hongkong  & 
Shanghai  Banking 

07 

/o 

Corporation 

Shanghai-Hangchow 

1908 

(  British  &  Chinese  Cor- 

(  93 

g°/_ 

J  /o 

1918 

1938 

-Ningpo 

<  poration 

17,030,208 

17,030,208 

Do.  Do. 

Kaifeng-Honan 

1914 

(  Do. 

(91 

6°0 

1924 

1924 

Surplus  earnings  of  Pe¬ 
king-Mukden  Railway. 

1905 

La  Compagnie  Im- 

15,601,218 

15,601,218 

90-95$ 

5°/0 

1915 

1935 

periale  des  Cnemins 
de  fer  Chinois 

Tientsin-Pukow 

1908 

j  Deutsche  Asiatische 

'53,805,704 

53,805,704 

984-10 

5°/o 

1918 

1938 

Do.  Do. 

1909 

f  Bank;  Hongkong  & 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

1910 

>  Shanghai  Banking 
i  Corporation 

*< 

30,721,180 

30,721,180 

o 

o 

T— I 

•5°/o 

1920 

1940 

1910 

) 

111, 112, 734 

11,112,734 

100 

7°/o 

none 

1912 

(Term  has  been  extended 

Canton-Kowloon 

from  time  to  time.) 

1907 

British  and  Chinese 

16,500,000 

16,500,000 

94 

kO/ 

0  /o 

— 

1937 

Corporation 

Taokow-Chinghua 

1905 

Peking  Syndicate 

7,625,148 

7,625,148 

90 

5°/ 
f  .o 

1916 

1936 

Kirin- Changchun 

1909 

South  Manchuria 

2,328,418 

2,042,500 

93 

°  to 

1915 

1934 

Snrplus  earnings  of  Pe- 

king-Mukden  Railway. 

Administration. — Control  of  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  Railways  is  exercised  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Chiao  Tung  Pu,  Ministry  of  Communications. 
The  Minister  of  Communications  is  a  member  of 
the  ( 'abinet,  appointed  ostensibly  by  the  President. 
He  has  supervision  as  well  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 
which  are  also  government-owned,  and  also  of 
Navigation  matters. 

The  idea  of  railroads  in  China  having  originated 
among  foreigners,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that 
permission  to  construct  should  be  sought  through 
the  departments  of  Foreign  Affairs.  For  some 
years  foreign  loans  for  railways  were  considered  to 
be  in  the  field  of  international  politics  which,  of 
course,  required  continued  oversight  from  the 
diplomats.  But  an  appreciation  of  the  technical 
aspects  of  railway  finance,  construction  and  operation 
began  to  grow,  and  in  1903  the  Foreign  Office 


-  . 

(Tsungli  Yamen)  was  relieved  of  railway  affairs  and 
the  Board  of  Commerce  charged  with  them.  In 
1906,  a  separate  department  was  formed  to  control 
railway,  postal,  telegraph,  and  navigation  affairs. 
This  department  was  called  the  Yu-Chuan  Pu, 
Board  of  Communications  and  Posts.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  work  on  the  Peking-Kalgan  line  was 
begun  and  the  decision  was  made  to  refund  the 
loan  on  the  Peking-Hankow,  thereby  saving  the 
bondholder’s  share  of  profits  and  at  the  same  time 
reducing  the  degree  of  control  by  foreigners.  The 
name  of  this  department  was  changed  to  Chiao 
■  Tung  Pu  in  1912,  in  connection  with  the  general 
reorganization  which  marked  the  advent  of  the 
Republic. 

In  the  re-organization  just  referred  to  it  was 
found  that  each  line  was  treated  as  a  separate 
entity.  The  right  of  control  reserved  by  the 
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government  in  the  loan  contracts  was  but  slightly 
exercised.  Each  line  had  a  different  system  of 
accounts,  reflecting  as  a  rule  the  practice  of  the 
nationality  furnishing  the  loans.  On  some  lines 
there  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  set  of  accounts,  but 
merely  a  record  of  receipts  and  disbursements. 
In  answer  to  the  petition  of  Wang  Ching-chun, 
it  was  decided  to  prescribe  a  uniform  system  of 
accounts  to  be  followed  by  all  of  the  lines  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government.  A  com¬ 
mission  was  formed  for  this  purpose,  consisting  of 
the  chief  accountants  of  the  several  lines,  certain 
members  of  the  Ministry,  with  Dr.  Wang  Ching- 
chun  as  Acting  Chairman  in  charge.  Dr.  Henry 
C.  Adams,  formerly  in  charge  of  Statistics  and 
Accounts  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
U.S.A.  was  engaged  as  Adviser.  Altogether,  six 
nationalities  were  represented  on  the  Commission. 
The  whole  financial  and  accounting  practices  were 
thoroughly  considered,  and  a  Classification  of 
Capital  Expenditures  was  issued  July  22,  1914, 
Classifications  of  Operating  Revenue,  Operating 
Expenses,  New  Lines  and  Extensions  and  of 
Additions  and  Betterments,  Income  Account,  Profit 
and  Loss  Account,  Surplus  Appropriation  Account, 
and  General  Balance  Sheet  followed  rapidly,  all  in 
time  to  go  into  effect  as  on  January  1,  1915.  Sup¬ 
plementary  to  the  above  and  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  system  there  were  issued  a  set  of  Rules  for  the 
treatment  of  Train  and  Locomotive  Mileage  and  a 
form  for  Annual  Reports!  concerning  railway  statis¬ 
tics,  etc. 

The  system  of  accounts  thus  promulgated  is 
thoroughly  modern.  One  special  feature  is  that  the 
classification  of  Maintenance  charges  has  been  drawn 
along  the  same  lines  as  that  of  Capital  Expenditures. 
Thus,  periodically,  a  ratio  between  Investment  and 
Maintenance  costs  may  be  computed.  It  is)  believed 
that  in  time  such  ratios  will  have  considerable 
statistical  value.  .. 

By  means  of  periodical  reports  made  up  on  the 
basis  of  the  classifications  given  above,  the  Ministry 
may  exercise  considerable  supervision.  The  princi¬ 
pal  reports  which  are  required  are  monthly  reports 
of  construction,  monthly  reports  of  Operating  Re¬ 
venues  and  Operating  Expenses,  the  Budget,  and 
an  Annual  Report.  The  Ministry  intends  to  com¬ 
bine  these  Annual  Reports  into  a  total  for  the 
Chinese  Government  Railways'  considered  as  one 
system.  A  trial  report,  denominated  “First  Pre¬ 
liminary  Report,  Chinese  Government  Railways,” 
covering  the  first  six  months  of  1915,  was  issued 
during  1916. 

For  the  actual  administration  each  line  is  placed 
under  an  Administrative  Office.  The  organization 
and  working  of  each  Administration  Office  differs 


according  to  the  terms  of  the  loan.  It  generally 
reflects  the  practice  current  in  the  country  from 
which  the  funds  are  derived.  For  supervising  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  railway,  a  foreign 
Engineer-in-Chief  is  nominated  by  the  Mortgagee 
and  approved  by  the  Ministry.  The  appointments, 
functions  and  salaries  of  all  other  officers  and 
employees  are  arranged  by  the  Managing  Director 
and  the  Engineer-in-Chief  and  reported  to  the 
Ministry.  In  the  case  of  important  officers,  the 
approval  of  the  Ministry  must  precede  appointment. 

The  working  of  the  railway  closely  follows 
what  is  commonly  called  the  departmental  system. 
At  the  head  of  each  administration  is  the  Managing 
Director  who  is  immediately  responsible  to  the 
Central  Government.  Usually  there  is  an  Associate 
Director  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  the  Managing 
Director  in  the  administration  of  the  Railway. 
During  the  absence  of  the  Director,  the  Associate 
Director  takes  charge.  Sometimes  a  General 
Manager  is  also  appointed  to  assist  the  Directors. 
Immediately  reporting  to  the  Directors  are  the 
departmental  chiefs.  As  a  rule,  each  railway  has 
the  following  departments  : — 

The  General  Department. 

The  Traffic  Department. 

The  Engineering  Department. 

The  Locomotive  Department,  which  also 
takes  charge  of  the  Workshops. 

The  Accounts  Department. 

For  operating  and  engineering  purposes  each 
line  is  divided  into  a  number  of  sections  according 
to  the  length  of  line  and  density  of  traffic,  and  each 
section  is  placed  under  a  district  engineering  or 
traffic  inspector  as  the  case  may  be.  Below  the 
district  engineers  are  the  section  foremen  and 
gangers  who  look  after  the  maintenance  and  repairs 
of  the  line,  while  below  the  traffic  inspectors  are  the 
station  masters,  train  conductors,  guards',  etc.  The 
Locomotive  Department  also  divides  the  line  into 
running  sections,  each  of  which  isi  placed  under  a 
locomotive  inspector,  who  supervises  the  locomotive 
staff  and  controls  the  engines.  As  each  administra¬ 
tion  has  only  some  600  to  800  miles  of  line,  this 
departmental  system  has  proved  quite  suitable. 

There  is  no  distinct  department  for  developing 
new  business,  such  as  exists  in  many  countries. 
Questions  of  rates,  fares  and  adaptation  to  com¬ 
mercial  needs  are  in  the  charge  of  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  which  supervises  transportation,  i.e.,  the 
Traffic  Department. 

Physical  Characteristics. — The  length  of  railway 
line  in  China  is  shewn  approximately  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  : — • 
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KILOMETRES  OF  RAILWAY  IN  OPERATION,  DECEMBER  31,  1915. 


Name  of  Line  Kilometres 


GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 


Peking-Haukow . 

... 

...  ... 

1,303 

Peking-Mukden . 

976 

Tientsin-Pukow . 

... 

1,107 

Shanghai-Nanking  . 

327 

Skangkai-Hangchow-Ningpo ... 

... 

... 

270 

Peking-Kalgan . 

... 

234 

Ckengtai . 

243 

Taokow-Ckingkua  . 

... 

152 

Kaifeng-Honan  ... 

... 

... 

185 

Kirin-Ckangckun  . 

... 

... 

130 

Ckuckow-Pingksiang . 

97 

Canton-Ko  wloon . 

... 

143 

Canton-Samskui . . 

... 

... 

49 

Ckangckow-Amoy  . 

... 

. 

32 

Chinese  Government  System 

5,254 

Of  the  Government  system  5,270  kilometres 
represents  contiguous  railroad  centering  on  Peking, 
Nearly  4,700  kilometres  of  this1  are  north  of  the 
Yangtze.  This  contiguous  system  may  be  roughly 
described  as  consisting  of  two  main  stems  connected 
by  two  cross  lines,  with  a  few  branches  attached. 
One  of  the  stems  irregularly  parallels  the  coast  of 
the  Northern  half  of  China  extending  from  Mukden 
through  Tientsin  and  Shanghai  to  Ningpo.  The 
other  stem  is  in  the  interior  and  extends  from 
Fengchen  near  the  Mongolian  border  through 
Peking  to  Hankow.  This  will  shortly  be  opened 


Name  of  Line  Kilometres 


Government  System — cont.  5,254 

Government  Lines  in  operation  but  technically 
“  under  construction." 

Kalgan-Suiyuan  Extension  ...  191 

Hsuckow-Kaifengfu  ...  276 

Total  Kilometres,  Government  System  5,721 


“  CONCESSIONER  ”  RAILWAYS. 

Chinese  Eastern  ...  ...  .  ...  ...  2,050 

Kiaockow-Chiuan  .  457 

South  Manchuria 

Yunnan .  465 

Total  Kilometres,  “  Concessional  ”  2,972 


Private  Railways  .  242 


south  of  the  Yangtze  to  Changsha.  One  connection 
of  the  stems  occurs  between  Peking  and  Tientsin ; 
the  other  halfway  to  the  south  between  Hsuchow 
and  Cheng  chou,  the  junction  of  the  Kaifeng-Honan 
with  the  Peking-Hankow.  When  present  plans  for 
construction  in  the  near  future  have  been  realized 
South  China  will  be  served  very  much  as  the  North 
is  now.  A  third  parallel  stem  will  serve  the 
interior  provinces,  and  other  lines'  will  intersect 
these  and  penetrate  further  inland.  The  most 
important  projects  with  some  of  the  terms  concern¬ 
ing  them  are  listed  in  the  following  table  : — 


PROJECTED  LINES  UNDER  CONTRACT. 


Contracting  Party 

Link 

Approximate 

Loan 

Arrangements 

From 

To 

Kilometuage 

Date 

Term 

Amount 

Interest 

Rate 

Four  Nation  Group  (1) . 

1 

W  uchow 

Hankow 

Kuangtung 

Kueichow  fu 

900 

500 

jisn  ‘ 

40 

£6,000,000 

5°o 

La  Coinpaguie  Gene'rale  de  Chemins  de 

fer  en  Ckine  . 

Lanckow  fu 

Kaifeng  fu 

Honanfu 

Kiangsu  coast 

900 

700 

|  1912 

40 

Fr.  250,000,000 

5°/0 

Cliinese  Central  Railways  Limited 

Tientsin-Pukow  It. 

Sinyang 

560 

1913 

40 

£3,000,000 

6°/o 

(London)  . 

(Soutkern  Section) 

La  Societe  Beige  de  Chemins  de  fer  en 

\ 

Ckine 

> Tatung  fu 

Ckengtu  fu 

1600 

1913 

40 

£10,000,000 

0  /  o 

La  Socidte  Frai^aise  de  construction 

de  ckemius  de  fer  en  Ckine  ... 

) 

Britisk  &  Ckinese  Corporation 

^Nanking  Hweickow  fu  connections 
<  witk  Pingksiang,  Hangckow,  Wuku, 

)  900 

j  200 

1 1914 

45 

£8,000,000 

5% 

f  Kwangteckow 

l 

Bnnque  Industrielle  de  Chine 

{  Yamckow 
l  Yunnan  fu 

Yunnanfu 

Chungking 

1100 

800 

|  1914 

50 

Fr.  600,000,000 

5% 

Fauling  &  Co.  (London)  . 

c  Skasi 
l  Ckangtek 

Sking  Yi 

Ckangska 

900 

200 

j  1914 

40 

£12,000,000 

5% 

Siems-Carey  . 

(  Ckuckow 

1  Sinyangckow 

Ckinchow 

Szechuan 

1000 

800 

j  1916 

30 

Contingent 

5% 
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The  government  railway  lines  have  cost  on  the 
average  about  $75,000  per  kilometre  of  line.  They 
are  of  standard  gauge,  (4  ft.  8^  inches)  except  for 
243  kilometres  constituting  the  Cheng-Tai  line. 
This  has  a  gauge  of  one  metre.  Pail  laid  originally 
had  a  weight  of  65  lbs.  to  the  yard,  but  this  is  being 
relaid  on  certain  lines  with  85  lb.  section.  The 
standard  sleeper  (tie)  has  a  cross  section  of  6“x9“. 

Rolling  stock  is  of  many  different  patterns,  due 
to  the  many  nationalities  involved  in  financing  the 
government  lines,  and  to  the  variety  of  territory 
served.  Goods  w’agons  are  of  many  types  and  sizes, 
varying  from  the  wooden  10-ton,  four-wheel  design 
to  those  of  40-ton  capacity  with  two  four-wheel 
trucks,  and  with  the  car  body  built  all  steel. 

Number  and  average  capacity  of  various  classes 
of  rolling  stock,  December  31,  1915  : — 


Number. 

Locomotives  .  629 

Carriages  .  1,280 

Goods  Wagons . 10,652 

Covered  ...  2,391 
Open  ...  7,982 
Special  ...  279 


Average  Capacity. 
8.932  tons  (Tractive 
48  seats  [effort) 
23  tons 


Traffic. — Methods  of  railway  operation  in  China 
are  not  unlike  those  of  other  countries,  although 
there  are  some  distinctive  features.  For  example, 
two  firemen  are  commonly  placed  on  each  road 
locomotive  in  addition  to  the  engine-driver.  Train 
control  is  by  the  staff  system.  Manual  block  signals 
are  installed  at  important  stations.  Operating 
forces  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  Chinese.  On 
one  line  there  are  no  foreign  officers  or  employees. 
On  o'ther  lines  technical  officers',  a  few  technical 
inspectors,  and  a  few  passenger  conductors  are 
foreigners.  Railway  schools,  which  are  a  part  of  the 
railway  program  in  China,  are  designed  to  prepare 
Chinese  young  men  to  work  on  railways. 

The  revenues  earned  by  Chinese  Government 

Railways  during  the  year  1915  amounted  to  a  little 
over  $57,000,000,  or  nearly  $10,500  per  kilometre  of 
line.  These  were  derived  37  per  cent,  from  pas¬ 
sengers,  57  per  cent,  from  goods,  and  6  per  cent, 
from  other  sources.  Passengers  are  divided  into 
three  main  classes,  First,  Second,  and  Third.  On 
the  lines  between  Ningpo  and  Tientsin  a  fourth 
class,  coolie,  is  also  carried  and  amounts  to  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  passengers  these 
trains  carry.  Excursion  rates  are  offered  at  times 
under  all  of  these  classes,  but  the  amount  of  business 
of  this  character  so  far  is  negligible.  Third  class 
passengers  comprise  over  87%  of  the  total;  first 
class  less  than  one  per  cent.  Rates  vary  considera¬ 
bly  on  the  different  lines),  but,  for  the  system,  the 
average  in  1915  was 


Total  business  1.06  cents  per  kilometre. 

First  class  3.12 
Second  class  1.72 
Third  class  1.06 
Coolie  class  .49 

For  statistical  purposes,  goods  traffic  is  divided 
into  seven  classes, — Products  of  Agriculture,  Ani¬ 
mals,  Mines,  Forests,  Manufactures,  Materials  for 
other  Railways  and  Service  Stores.  On  a  tonnage 
basis  mineral  products  are  by  far  the  most  important, 
constituting  over  half  of  the  total.  The  great  bulk 
of  this  is  coal.  The  only  lines  upon  which  minerals 
are  not  a  leading  class  are  those  parallel  to  the 
coast  south  of  Tientsin. 

From  a  revenue  standpoint,  however,  agricul¬ 
tural  products  take  the  lead  with  over  a  third  of 
the  total.  Mining  products  come  second1  with  over 
a  quarter  of  the  total.  Under  this  head  salt  is  a 
very  important  commodity,  although  the  revenue 
from  that  source  is  only  about  one-third  that  from 
coal.  Revenue  from  manufactures  has  risen  to 
about  one-fourth  of  the  total. 

Rates  vary  widely  not  only  as  between  classes 
of  commodities,  but  also  as  between  different  lines. 
The  average  rate  on  all  business  on  all  lines  of  the 
government  system  is  about  one  and  a  half  cents 
per  ton  kilometre.  The  extremes  of  which  this  is 
the  average  are  the  Shanghai-Nanking  line  with  an 
average  rate  of  less  than  half  a  cent  per  ton  kilo¬ 
metre,  and  the  Canton-Samshui  whose  average  goods 
rate  is  over  six  cents  per  ton  kilometre.  The  rate 
on  mineral  products  on  the  Shanghai-Nanking  line 
average  only  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  ton  kilometre. 
Taking  the  system  as  a  whole,  the  lowest  average 
commercial  rate  is  on  mineral  products,  and  the 
highest  on  animal  products ;  the  first  named  being 
about  one  cent  and  the  latter  two  and  three-quarter 
cents  per  ton  kilometre. 

The  tariffs  applying  on  Chinese  Government 
Railways  are  issued  independently  for  each  line. 
Accordingly  they  differ  considerably,  but  in  general 
they  recognize  some  five  hundred  commodities. 
These  are  grouped  into  class  commodities, 
and  special  commodities.  Special  commodities  are 
those  to  which  especially  reduced  rates  are  accorded, 
in  order  to  induce  movement.  The  special  rate  may 
apply  throughout  the  system  or  only  between  de¬ 
signated  points.  On  most  of  the  lines  special  rates 

as  yet  are  not  very  numerous. 

Class  commodities  as  a  rule  are  grouped  in  four 
or  five  classes.  These  may  be  further  differentiated 
as  to  whether  the  shipment  requires)  an  entire  wagon 
or  is  of  a  smaller  quantity.  The  term  “classes” 
considered  in  this  connection  signifies  merely  the 
convenient  grouping  of  commodities  which  bear  the 
same  rate.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
inherent  nature  of  the  commodity,  such  as  the 
statistical  grouping  above.  There  are  still  other 
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distinctions  which  have  a  bearing  on  rates.  A 
higher  rate  is  commonly  charged  for  the  use  of  a 
covered  car  than  for  that  of  an  open  car.  Asi  a 
result  shippers  in  carload  lots  favour  the  open  car 
which,  when  loaded,  is  covered  with  matting,  and 
send  with  their  shipments  a  coolie  to  act  asi  care¬ 
taker.  Shippers  in  small  lots  are  led  to  favour  the 
forwarding  companies.  The  railroad  is  not  an  in¬ 
sure**  of  a  shipment,  except  under  special  rates. 
Further,  rebates  are  sometimes  paid  if  the  shipments 
of  a  single  concern  exceed  certain  amounts.  Hence 
forwarding  companies  figure  largely  as  go-betweens, 
who  combine  small  consignments  for  individuals, 
furnish  the  coolie  to  accompany  car  to  destination, 
and  receive  their  remuneration  in  the  rebate  or  by 
a  charge.  Class  rates  are  for  the  most  part  on  a 
strictly  distance  basis  with  a  minimum  of  from  20 
to  35  kilometres.  The  zone  system  findsi  an 
occasional  illustration.  Demurrage  rates  vary  from 
$3.00  to  $10.00  per  car  per  day,  with  “free  time” 
limited  to  12  hours  and  even  as  low  as  4  hours. 
Hence  shipments  are  commonly  unloaded  by  station 
forces  into  “go-downs,”  (warehouses)  at  the  expense 
of  the  consignee. 

Resvlts  of  Operation. — The  leading  results  of 
the  operations  of  the  government  railway  system  are 
reflected  in  the  following  table  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1915.  The  calculations  are  on  varying 
bases  however  on  account  of  the  status  of  the 
Kalgan-Suiyuan  line. 


Total 


Per 

Kilometim 

OF  L'NE. 


Investment  Assets  . 

$409,523,352 

$75,226 

Operating  Revenue  . 

57,063,000 

10,477 

Operating  Expenses  . 

30,258,532 

5,516 

Operating  Percentage  . 

53 

— 

Net  Operating  Revenue 

26,804,468 

4,961 

Surplus  after  fixed  charges  ... 

9,671,534 

1,841 

Number  of  Locomotive  Kilo¬ 

metres  . 

29,334,839 

5,388 

Number  of  Train  Kilometres 

20,494,650 

3,763 

Number  of  Passenger  Origi¬ 

nated  . 

25,230,978 

4,635 

Number  of  Passenger  Kilo¬ 

metres  . 

1,901,524,065 

351,514 

Average  number  of  Passen¬ 

gers  per  passenger  train  ... 

199 

— 

Number  of  Tons  of  Goods 

Originated  . 

8,084,640 

1,485 

Number  of  Ton  Kilometres  ... 

2,250,774,630 

416,076 

Average  tons  goods  per  goods  i 

train  206 

— 

Authorities  :  Railway  Loan  Agreements  of 
China ,  Ministry  of  Communications,;  Accounting 
Rules,  idem ;  First  Preliminary  Report,  Chinese 
Government  Railways,  idem;  Second  Preliminary 
Report.  Chinese  Government  Railways,  idem  ; 
Herstlet’s  China  Treaties  ;  The  China  Year  Booh, 
1916 ;  Kent  :  Railway  Enterprise  in  China. 


RAMIE.  See  Fibres ,  Textile. 

RAMS,  CITY  OF.  A  name  of  Canton  (g-v.). 

RAPE-SEED,  ts‘ai  tzu.  In  Central  and 

W.  China  a  number  of  plants  are  grown  for  their 
oil,  and  according  to  Wilson  fully  75%  of  the  oil 
commonly  used  is  the  product  of  two  members  of 
the  cabbage  family,  Brassica  juncea,  var.  oleifera, 
and  B.  campestns,  var.  oleifera.  The  latter  is 
Ta-yu-ts'ai  the  former  Hsiao-yu-ts‘ai 

i.e.  great  and  small  oil- vegetable.  Both  kinds  are 
loosely  designated  rape,  but  this  was  never  met 
with  by  Wilson.  Throughout  the  entire  Yangtze 
valley,  during  the  winter  months,  enormous  areas 
are  given  over  to  the  cultivation  of  these  two  plants. 
Though  the  latter  isi  the  earlier  of  the  two,  the 
other  is  the  more  widely  grown.  These  plants  are 
in  flower  in  March  and  thereabouts  and  the  crop  is 
harvested  in  April,  the  seeds  being  crashed  and 
steamed  and  the  oil  obtained  by  expression.  In  the 
far  interior  the  use  of  the  oil  as  an  illuminant  equals 
its  culinary  value,  and  it  also  enters  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  Chinese  candles,  but  asi  the  use  of 
foreign  kerosene  oil  is  so  greatly  increasing  in 
China,  more  “rape-seed”  oil  is  freed  for  exportation 
abroad.  Thus  856,000  piculs  were  exported  in  1912 
and  1,110,000  piculs,  worth  Tls.  3,218,000  in  1915. 
The  crop  is  very  useful  to  the  people ;  it  ripens 
before  the  planting  of  rice  and  cotton ;  it®  young 
shoots  and  leaves  are  nutritious  as  food,  fresh  or 
salted,  the  woody  stems  make  good  fuel  and  the 
refuse  cake  is  a  good  manure,  The  yield  of  seed 
ranges  between  13  and  16  bushels  per  acre  or  about 
640  lbs.,  of  average  worth  $6.19,  and  8,000  lbs.  of 
stems  worth  as  fuel  $5.16.  The  yield)  of  oil  is  32%. 
All  vegetables  are  fried  in  rape  oil.  Its  principal 
use  in  modern  industry  is  as  a  lubricant ;  its  high 
viscosity,  which  can  be  increased  by  blowing  hot 
air  through  it,  renders  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  It  isi  also  used  for  soft  soap  manufacture ; 
for  greasing  the  ends  of  loaves  before  baking ;  and  in 
steel-plate  manufacture,  the  heated  plates  being 
dipped  in  it  to  harden  them.  The  value  in  London 
at  the  end  of  1915  was  £34  to  £36  per  ton. 

Oil  is  also  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  other 
members  of  the  cabbage  family,  notably  the  kales. 
The  exports  for  1916  were  Rape-seed,  pels.  623,984, 
value  Hk.Tls.  2,007,595;  Rape-seed  Oil,  pels.  32,584, 
Tls.  270,510. 

Imperial  Institute  Bulletin,  vol.  xii,  No.  3; 
Wilson  :  A  Naturalist  in  West  China;  King  ; 
Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries. 

RATTAN.  Various  species  of  Asiatic  climbing 
palms  belonging  to  the  genus  Calamus  are  split  and 
used  for  making  the  seats  of  chairs,  etc.  This  is 
called  rattan  or  cane,  from  the  Malay  rotan , 
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RAUX,  NICOLAS  JOSEPH,  a  Lazarist 
missionary,  born  at  Ohain  in  Cambrai  diocese, 
May  14,  1754.  After  the  Society  of  Jesus  was 
suppressed  in  1773,  the  Propaganda  appointed  the 
Lazarists  (Congregation  of  the  Mission)  to  take  the 
place  of  the  French  Jesuits  in  Peking.  P.  Raux 
was  sent  out  to  be  the  Superior  of  the  Mission. 
He  reached  Peking  in  April,  1785,  and  established 
himself  at  the  Pei  T‘ang.  He  wrote  a  Manchu 
grammar  and  dictionary  and  replaced  P.  Amyot  at 
court  as  interpreter.  He  was  also  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Director  (not  President  as  Favier  states) 
of  the  Board  of  Astronomy,  being  the  first  French¬ 
man  to  hold  that  position.  One  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  procure  the  release  of  twelve  foreign  priests 
from  the  prisons  of  Peking,  where  isrx  had  already 
perished.  He  died  in  Peking,  November  16,  1801. 

Favier  :  Peking. 

RAVEN’S  WING  is  a  porcelain  glaze  of 
bright  black,  Hang  hex  shot  with  purple. 

REALGAR,  or  arsenic  bisulphide,  is  found 
at  Tzuli,  Hunan,  where  there  is  a  considerable 
deposit  of  high  grade.  See  Arsenic. 

The  export  in  1916  was  pels.  7,124,  value 
Hk.Tls.  63,669. 

RECALLING  THE  S0UL,it?5S!  chao  hun ,  a 
very  ancient  and  wide-spread  superstition,  in  com¬ 
mon  use  to-day.  Not  only  is  the  soul  of  the  dead 
called  after  but  the  soul  of  one  who  seems  about 
to  die,  since  it  is  believed  that  the  soul  can  quit 
the  body  without  death  occurring.  The  practices 
connected  with  this  ceremony  vary  a  good  deal  : 
some  of  them  may  be  found  described  in  Dore’s 
Pecherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  p.  323. 

RED  BASIN  OF  S$UCH‘UAN.  A  name 
given  by  von  Richthofen  to  the  portion  of  the 
Province  lying  east  of  the  Min  or  Fu  river  to  neai 
the  Hupei  boundary.  It  is  an  exceedingly  rich  and 
well-populated  region. 

RED  CHAMBER,  DREAM  OF  THE.  See 

Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber. 

REDES  DALE.  See  Freeman-Mitford. 

RED  EYEBROWS,  |Ii  ch‘ih  mei  tsei. 

A  marauding  band  which  arose  in  Shantung  in 
Wang  Mang’s  days  (a.d.  9).  They  indulged  in 
widespread  depredations  under  pretence  of  loyalty 
to  the  Han  dynasty.  They  were  named  from  their 
custom  of  colouring  their  eyebrows. 

RED  GIRDLES.  Members  of  collateral  branch¬ 
es  of  the  Imperial  family  of  the  CITing  dynasty 
(that  is,  not  direct  descendants  of  Nurhachu  but 
descendants  of  his  ancestors'),  wore  a  red  girdle,  as 
direct  descendants  wore  a  yellow  girdle.  They  were 
called  Gioros  {q.v.)  or  in  Chinese  %  H  chiieh  lo. 
The  direct  descendants,  if  degraded  for  misconduct, 
also  wore  the  red  instead  of  the  yellow  girdle. 


RED  ROCK,  Hung  yai  pei  $X  Mt  In  Kuei- 
chow,  20  miles  E.  of  Yung  ning  chou  there  is  an 
inscription  painted  (not  graven)  on  a  rock  thus 
named,  the  characters  of  which  are  unknown.  It 
was  at  first  suggested  by  Chavannes  that  it  was 
merely  a  Taoist  mystification,  but  there  seems  reason 
for  taking  it  seriously.  The  Chinese  have  claimed 
for  it  that  it  dates  from  the  Yin  dynasty  (b.c.  1384- 
1266).  T‘oung  Pao,  1906,  p.  696,  1910,  p.  391. 

REDSTARTS.  S ee  Ruticillinae. 

REEDS, M  lu;  ^  wei.  Phragmites  communis 
Trin.  grows  wild  in  S.  Manchuria.  Its  stems  are 
cut  up  into  various  finenesses  to  make  mats  of 
different  qualities,  and  are  also  woven  whole  into 
very  large  mats  for  covering  the  rafters  of  houses 
before  the  tiles  are  put  on.  See  Mats. 

Paper  is  made  from  Imperata  arundinacea. 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA, 

(Dutch)  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of. 

Headquarters  : — New  York. 

Entered  China ,  1842. 

Works  in  Fukien. 

From  1830  to  1857,  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  co-operated  with  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  The  cause  of 
the  separation  was  not  a  lack  of  harmony,  but  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Reformed  Church  to 
assume  greater  and  more  direct  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  foreign  mission  work. 

In  the  year  1830  the  American  Board  sent  out 
to  Canton,  Dr.  Bridgman  and  the  Rev.  David 
Abeel,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

Mr.  Abeel  was  sent  to  act  as  chaplain  to  the 
Seaman’s  Friend  Society  for  a  year,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  to  explore  the  islands,  etc.,  and  to  ascertain 
where  mission  stations  could  best  be  planted.  In 
1834,  he  visited  England,  and  his  appeals  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Female 
Education  in  the  East  [q.v.). 

In  1842,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  ports  were  opened, 
Mr.  AaBEEL,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  W.  J.  (after¬ 
wards  Bishop)  Boone,  reached  Kulangsu,  an  island 
opposite  Amoy,  where  a  self-supporting  medical 
missionary,  Dr.  Cumming,  shortly  after  joined  them. 

In  1844,  six  new  workers  arrived,  four  of  whom 
had  come  from  working  among  the  Chinese,  mostly 
Amoy  men,  in  Borneo. 

Members  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
arrived  in  Amoy  in  this  same  year,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  in  1850, 
and  these  three  missions  have  ever  since  occupied  the 
Amoy  region,  setting  an  example  of  union  in  Mission 
work  which  was  for  many  years  unique. 

The  work  went  on  but  slowly  at  first;  two  old 
men  were  baptized  in  1846,  and  another  convert 
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added  in  1847.  Even  in  1850,  the  number  was  only 
five,  but  by  the  end  of  1854  it  had  increased  to  forty- 
two.  The  Rev.  John  V.  N.  Talmage  arrived  in 
1857,  and  for  forty  years  his  strong  personality  was 
at  the  service  of  the  mission. 

This  year  marked  the  severance  of  the  Mission 
of  the  Reformed  Church  from  that  of  the  American 
Board,  when  the  latter  handed  over  its  share  of  the 
Amoy  work  to  the  former. 

In  1862,  the  English  Presbyterians  and  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
united  to  establish  a  single  Chinese  Church  of  the 
Presbyterian  order,  and  the  Amoy  Presbytery  was 
formed  by  the  union  of  three  Churches,  of  the 
American  Mission,  and  two  of  the  English  Mission, 
independent  of  either  parent  Society  and  self-sup¬ 
porting. 

In  1892  this  body  had  so  increased  that  it  was 
necessary  to  divide  it  into  two  presbyteries,  which 
meet  yearly  to  constitute  a  synod. 

Work  was  begun  among  the  Hakkas  near  the 
Canton  boundary  in  1882,  and  it  was  continued 
until  the  field  was  taken  over  by  others,  the  stations 
being  handed  over  to  the  English  Presbyterians  at 
Swatow. 

The  Church  built  at  Amoy  by  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  1848,  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  erected  in  China  for  Protestant  worship. 

Education. — The  English  Presbyterians  unite 
with  the  sister  Church  in  higher  educational  work— 
the  Union  Middle  School,  which  renewed  its  work 
with  a  different  status  in  1914  by  the  name  of 
Talmage  College,  being  in  the  charge  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  while  the  Union  Theological  College 
is  in  the  charge  of  the  English  Mission. 

There  are  boys’  boarding  schools  (Primary)  at 
Amoy  and  at  Changchiu  City  ($§£  jffj)  there  are  both 
a  boys’  and  a  girls’  boarding  school,  as  also  at 
Tong-an  in  addition  to  a  number  of  day 

schools. 

The  Mission  is  affiliated  with  the  Fukien  Univer¬ 
sity  which  opened  its  Arts  Course  in  1915. 

The  Medical  Work  of  the  Mission  begun  in  1842 
by  Dr.  Ctjmming  (later  joined  by  Dr.  Hepburn) 
subsequently  lapsed  for  many  years,  but  was 
established  on  a  permanent  basis  in  1887.  A 
hospital  was  built  at  Sio-khe  (/J>  $H)  but  from  1895 
it  was  closed  for  some  years,  through  the  lack  of  a 
physician  to  take  charge.  Two  hospitals  were  built 
in  Amoy,  one  for  men  in  1898,  and  one  for  women 
in  1899,  this  latter  being  paid  for  by  friends  in  the 
Netherlands.  Both  these  hospitals  were  rebuilt  with 
double  capacity  in  1915-1916,  the  whole  of  the  money 
being  given  by  Chinese  who  appreciated  the  medical 
work.  In  the  Philippines  $6,000  was  contributed 
and  more  than  $6,000  in  Amoy  itself.  The  Chinese 
have  also  guaranteed  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  work  in  the  two  hospitals. 


Statistics  for  1916  : — • 

Foreign  missionaries  .  34 

Chinese  staff .  196 

Communicants  .  2,059 

Baptized  non-communicants  1,456 
REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE  U.S.A., 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of. 

H eadguarters  : — Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Entered  China ,  1899. 

Works  in  Hunan. 

This  Mission  represents  what  is  known  as  the 
German  Reformed  Church  in  U.S.A.,  formed  by 
German  settlers  of  Calvinistic  faith,  with  some 
French  and  Swiss  elements. 

This  church  began  its  work  in  China  by  sending 
the  Rev.  William  E.  Hoy  of  their  mission  in  Japan 
to  establish  work  in  Hunan.  Three  stations  have 
been  occupied,  namely  Yo-chou  jfl,  in  1901,  Lake¬ 
side,  where  the  chief  school  is,  about  fuur  miles 
from  Yo-chou,  and  Shen-chou  fu  M  ffr ,  opened 
1904. 

In  June  1916,  the  Mission  reported— 

Missionaries  .  29 

Employed  Chinese  Staff  ...  75 

Communicants  .  316 

Baptized  non-communicants  ...  35 

REFORMERS.  This  title  is  specially  usied 
among  foreigners  for  a  band  of  officials  and 
scholars  who  influenced  Kuang  Hsii  to  issue  a 
series  of  edicts  in  1898  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Empire.  Their  leader  was  K‘ang  Yu-wei,  and  other 
names  were  Liang  Ch‘i-ch‘ao,  Hsu  Chiii-ching,  etc. 
Of  these,  Yang  Shen-hsiu  and  Yang  Jui  (Censors), 
T‘an  Ssu-tung  (Son  of  the  ex-Governor  of  Hupei), 
Lin  Hsueh,  and  Liu  Kuang-ti  (Hanlins)  and 
K‘ang  Kuang-jen  (brother  of  K‘ang  Yu-wei)  were 
beheaded  by  order  of  the  Empress-Dowager  without 
trial.  Chang  Yin-huan  was  banished,  Hsii  Chih- 
ching  sentenced  to  life-long  imprisonment,  while 
K‘ang  Yu-wei  was  to  be  sought  for,  put  to  torture 
and  killed  by  the  ‘slicing’  process  (ling  ch‘ih).  But 
he  is  still  living.  (See  K‘ang  Yu-wei ). 

REFORM  MOVEMENT.  See  Kuang  Hsii. 

REGENT,  PRINCE.  In  1862  and  during  the 
minority  of  T‘ung  Chih  the  title  used  was  /  Cheng 
Wang  jfffjE££.  The  term  used  by  Wang  Mang  as 
Regent  (b.c.  6)  was  Chii  Shih  f&Wi' 

REGENT’S  SWORD,  the  foreign  name  on 
maps  for  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula,  terminated  by 
Dalny  and  Port  Arthur. 

REGIS,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  a  Jesuit  missionary 
to  China,  was  born  in  France  in.  1664  according  to 
the  Catalogus  Patrum,  through  Remusat  says  date 
and  place  are  unknown.  He  began  his  famous  geo¬ 
graphical  work  in  1708  by  the  orders  of  K‘ang  Hsi, 
and  in  eight  years1,  with  the  assistance  of  several 
other  missionaries,  he  had  made  maps  of  a  large 
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part  of  China,  from  Chihli  to  Yunnan.  Details  of 
hi®  methods  of  work  are  given  by  Du  Halde.  He 
had  a  very  good  knowledge  of  Chinese,  and  trans¬ 
lated  the  I  Ching  ^  into  Latin;  it  was  published 
in  1834-39  at  Tubingen.  He  died  in  1738. 

Remusat  :  Nouveaux  Melanges  Asiatiques. 

REGULIDAE,  the  Goldcrests,  two  species  of 
which  are  found  in  China.  Regulus  japonensis  is 
found  in  Manchuria  and  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  China;  in  eastern  Siberia  it  is  replaced  by  R. 
cristatus ;  R.  himalayensis  has  been  taken  by 
David  in  Mu-p£in  and  north  of  Ch'eng-tu.  R. 
goodfellowi  is  found  in  Formosa. 

R  E G  U  L  U S .  See  Minerals ,  (A ntimony ) . 

RE-INCARNATION.  See  Metempsychosis. 

REMUSAT,  JEAN  PIERRE  ABEL,  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1788  and  died  there  in  1832.  When  a 
child  he  was  accidentally  blinded  in  one  eye.  With 
very  little  assistance  he  mastered  Chinese,  and  at 
twenty-three  published  his  Essai  sur  la  langue  et  la 
litterature  chinoises.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Chair  of  Chinese  in  the  College  de  France.  He 
was  Member  of  many  learned  Societies  in  France 
and  abroad,  and  enjoyed  many  honours;  but  his  life 
wras  full  of  intrigue  and  his  character  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  admirable.  He  wrote  many 
works  on  Chinese  and  kindred  subjects,  a  full  list 
of  which  is  given  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  Reposi¬ 
tory ,  vol.  i,  p.  81. 

REPTILES.  The  Chinese  Alligator  ( Alligator 
sinensis ,  Fauvel)  is  especially  interesting  as  it  is 
the  last  remaining  species1  representing  the  former 
periarctic  distribution  of  the  order ;  and  it  appears 
to  be  rapidly  on  the  way  to  complete  extinction. 
It  is  a  small  alligator,  rarely  exceeding  6  feet  in 
length,  torpid,  and  devoid  of  the  ferocious  nature 
usually  associated  with  the  alligator.  It  appears 
to  be  found  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Yangtze 
river  and  its  affluents.  Through  the  winter  it  lies 
dormant  buried  in  the  mud.  Its  existence  was  first 
notified  by  Swinhoe  in  1870,  and  in  1879,  Fauvf.l, 
a  former  Curator  of  the  Shanghai  Museum,  des¬ 
cribed  it. 

The  order  of  turtles  and  tortoises  is  well  re¬ 
presented  in  China.  Many  species  of  the  family  of 
soft-shelled  fresh  water  turtles  ( Trionychidce )  are 
found  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the  rivers  and  creeks 
throughout  the  country,  Trionyx  sinensis  being  a 
common  article  of  diet  and  known  as  ‘Terrapin.’ 
Of  the  true  tortoises  ( Testudinidce )  there  are  many 
species.  A  unique  genus  is  that  represented  now 
by  one  species  only,  the  Big-headed  Tortoise 
(Plat y sternum  megacephalum,  Gray).  It  is  occas- 
*  ionally  found  in  South  China,  and  is  easily  re¬ 
cognised  by  its  large  head  and  long  tail.  Three 
marine  turtles  inhabit  the  China  seas,  including  the 
Green  or  Edible  Turtle  ( Chelone  mydas,  L.),  and 


the  Hawksbill  Turtle  (Chelone  imbricata,  L.),  which 
is  the  source  of  the  tortoise-shell  of  commerce.  The 
fishing  and  preparation  of  tortoise-shell  appears, 
however,  at  the  present  time  to  be  mainly  in  Japan¬ 
ese  hands. 

A  large  number  of  the  Order  of  that  elusive 
creature  the  lizard  are  met  with  in  China,  from  the 
pretty  little  Eremias  argus,  which  is  so  common  in 
the  arid  and  sandy  northern  wastes  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Great  Wall  to  the  almost  crocodile¬ 
like  Water  Monitor  (Hydrosaurus  salvator ,  Laur.) 
of  the  extreme  South.  The  lively  little  .  lizard, 
Gecko  japonica ,  isi  found  practically  all  over  the 
country,  sometimes  upside  down  on  the  ceiling  chas¬ 
ing  flies  which  it  captures  by  means  of  its  rapidly 
protruded  glutinous  tongue.  Gecko  verticillatus, 
which  grows  to  about  one  foot  in  length,  is  found 
in  South  China,  where  it  feeds  not  only  on  insects 
but  on  young  rats,  bats  and  other  lizards  :  it  is  a 
beautiful  creature,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  being 
grey  or  yellowish  with  red  spots  and  vermiculations. 
Calotes  versicolor  is  a  large  chameleon-like  lizard 
found  in  South  China,  reaching  14  inches  in  length, 
mostly  tail ;  when  irritated,  or  swallowing  its  food, 
head  and  neck  become  brilliant  red,  whilst  the 
usually  brownish  tint  of  the  body  changes  to  pale 
yellow  :  the  males  are  very  pugnacious  and  change 
colour  as  they  fight.  Liolepis  reevesii  is  another 
beautiful  lizard  of  southern  China,  about  18  inches 
long  when  full  grown,  the  orange  eye-like  black- 
edged  spots  on  the  back  making  it  a  brilliant 
creature.  The  Ophisaurus  harti  of  Fukien  province 
is  a  most  interesting  legless  lizard,  with  curious 
lateral  folds,  and  somewhat  analogous  to  the  slow- 
worm.  In  practically  every  loose  stone  wall  in 
country  districts  of  Chekiang  province  Eumeces 
elegans  and  Lygosoma  laterale  may  be  found,  re¬ 
presenting  the  ubiquitous  skink  family,  and  often 
associated  with  the  sapphire-tailed  Tachydromus 
septentrionalis.  In  the  Yangtze  delta  the  only 
lizards  that  are  at  all  common  are  Eumeces  sinensis 
and  Gecko  japonica.  Lessi  than  100  species  of 
lizards  have  been  described  from  China;  so  that  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  a  fair  number  remain  to  be 
described. 

Concerning  snakes,  few  of  the  family  of  Blind 
snakes  ( Typhlopidoe )  are  found  in  China,  probably 
because  they  are  hard  to  find  owing  to  their  burrow¬ 
ing  habits  and  small  worm -like  appearance.  Typh- 
lops  braminus  is  found  in  South  China  and  as  far 
north  as  Fukien  province. 

Two  big  Pythons  (reticulatus  and  molurus )  are 
found  in  the  southernmost  part  of  China,  measuring 
when  full  grown  upwards  of  20  feet  in  length.  They 
are  reported  to  be  eagerly  consumed  as  an  article  of 
diet,  ‘python  steaks’  being  reputed  a  delicacy.  In 
many  cities:  in  China  snakes  of  many  varieties  are 
offered  for  sale  as  food;  the  poisonous  species  are 
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sold  to  druggists  for  the  manufacture  of  medicines 
and  hold  an  important  place  in  the  prodigious 
Chinese  pharmacopceia.  For  some  men  the  collection 
of  snakes  seems  to  be  their  sole  occupation,  different 
species  being  cast  indiscriminately  into  the  same 
basket — a  wicker  basket  with  a  constricted  neck 
the  opening  of  which  is  covered  with  a  cloth. 
-The  collector  usually  breaks  the  fangs  of  poisonous 
snakes  before  putting  them  into  the  basket.  When 
exposing  his  wares  to  a  possible  purchaser  he  fear¬ 
lessly  plunges  his  hand  among  the  writhing  mass 
and  pulls  out  a  ‘beauty,’  expatiating  on  its  fatness 
in  a  way  common  to  the  peripatetic  tradesman  all 
over  the  world.  They  usually  fetch  prices  up  to 
20  Mexican  cents  :  but  for  the  poisonous  species  sold 
to  the  medicine  shops  up  to  a  dollar  may  be  obtained. 

Many  species  of  the  harmless  Colubrine  snakes 
are  found,  from  Zamenis  mucosus  (7  ft.)  to  the  little 
worm-like  Calamaria  septentrionalis.  The  latter  is 
called  by  the  Chinese  the  ‘two-headed  snake’  on 
account  of  the  white  collar  round  its  tail  simulating 
that  round  the  neck,  so  that  it  is  quite  difficult  at 
a  short  distance  to  be  sure  which  is  the  head.  Some 
species,  such  as  Coluber  toeniurus  and  Ly codon  rufo- 
zonatus  are  found  practically  all  over  the  vast 
extent  of  China.  The  former  species  is  commonly 
found  under  the  wooden  floor  of  Chinese  houses, 
even  in  large  cities,  where  it  feeds  on  rats ;  while, 
in  the  south,  it  is  found  in  the  darkness  of  caves, 
subsisting  on  bats.  The  numerous  graves  which  are 
so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  Chinese  landscape 
afford  seclusion  for  many  snakes,  though  the  mon¬ 
goose,  badger,  civet  and  weasel  often  displace  them. 
Zaocys  dhumnades  also  has  a  wide  distribution  :  it 
is  an  active  snake  and  climbs  trees  readily  in  search 
of  a  nestful  of  young  birds  or  eggs — the  butcher-bird 
or  shrike  is,  however,  sometimes  a  match  for  it,  one 
of  these  snakes  having  been  seen  nicely  spiked  on  a 
tree  to  serve  for  the  bird’s  subsequent  meals. 

The  series  of  snakes  with  posterior  poison  fangs 
[Opisthoglypha) ,  which  are  not,  however,  dangerous 
to  mankind,  are  well  represented  in  China,  not  only 
by  the  Dipsadince  but  also  by  the  Homalopsince 
(oriental  fresh-water  snakes). 

The  venomous  Proteroglypha  (with  anterior 
poison  fangs)  are  represented  by  terrestrial  forms 
( Elapince )  and  marine  forms  (sea-snakes).  Among 
the  former  is  the  Cobra  which  is  often  found1  up  to 
the  30th  parallel  of  latitude ;  in  fact  in  the  sacred 
island  of  Pootoo  in  the  Chusan  group  it  is  one  of 
the  commonest  snakes,  though,  strange  to  say,  not 
specially  feared  by  the  natives'.  The  Chinese  variety 
differs  somewhat  from  the  Indian  and  is  usually 
almost  black  in  colour  with  about  13  pale  yellow 
cross  bands,  but  the  ‘spectacle’  mark  is  almost 
always  distinct,  as  is  also  the  dilatable  neck.  This 
variety  is  common  to  the  South  of  China  and 
Malaysia,  and  is  usually  not  of  a  fierce  disposition. 


Many  species  of  sea-snakes,  ail  of  which  are  poi¬ 
sonous,  are  found  in  the  China  seas,  often  at  con¬ 
siderable  distances  from  land. 

Of  the  Blunt-headed  snakes  a  new  species, 
Amblycephalus  sinensis ,  has  recently  been  described 
by  the  Shanghai  Museum. 

All  the  Vipers  of  China  are  Pit-vipers,  so  called 
from  having  a  curious  little  pit  between  the  nose 
and  the  eye ;  a  dangerous  group  of  reptiles  which 
includes  the  American  Rattlesnake.  The  Chinese 
species  do  not  possess  rattles  but  belong  to  the 
genera  Ancistrodon  and  Trimeresurus.  Ancistrodon 
blomhoffli  is  the  only  poisonous  snake  found/  in 
North  China,  but  at  least  six  other  species  of  these 
genera  are  found  south  of  the  30th  parallel  of 
latitude,  one  of  which,  Ancistrodon  acutus,  grows 
to  6  feet  in  length  and  has  a  prodigious  development 
of  poison  fangs,  being  called  by  the  Chinese  the 
‘five  pace  snake’  from  the  reputed  rapidly  fatal 
effects  of  its  bite. 

Fukien  is  a  rich  collecting  ground  for  reptiles 
as  it  is  situated  where  the  faunae  of  the  Oriental 
and  Palasarctic  regions  freely  intermingle. 

For  further  information  see  Botjlenger  :  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Snakes  in  British  Museum;  Boettger  : 
Mat.  herp.  Faun,  von  China ;  Gunther,  :  Reptiles 
of  British  India;  Stanley  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S., 
1914,  p.  21  and  1916  p.  83;  Stejneger  :  Herpetology 
of  Japan;  Mall  :  Proc.  Zoological  Society,  London, 
1903,  vol.  1,  p.  84.  [A.S.] 

RESIN,  sung  hsiang.  Most  of  the  resin 

exported  from  China  ports  comes  from  Kuangtung, 
whence  it  goes  to  Hongkong  and  thence  to  northern 
ports.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  dark  yellow  and 
the  light  yellow,  the  latter  being  used  by  pewtermen 
for  soldering.  The  trade  is  small,  20,000  to  30,000 
piculs  annually,  but  might  be  developed,  especially 
in  Kuangsi.  Resin  is  also  used  at  Hongkong  in 
soap  making. 

The  export  in  1916  was  pels.  50,633,  value 
Hk.Tls.  179,551. 

REVOLUTION,  THE.  Sun  Yat  -SEN,  K‘ANG 
Yu-wei  and  others  had  worked  for  many  years  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  and  they 
were  leaders  of  Societies  having  that  object ;  though 
some  aimed  at  a  constitutional  Monarchy  and  others 
at  a  Republic.  In  1911  the  time  was  ripe  for 
revolution.  Floods  in  the  Yangtze  valley  and 
Sheng  Kttng  Pao’s  railway  schemes,  were  important 
factors  in  preparing  the  people  for  revolt ;  but  it 
was  precipitated  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  the 
anti-dynastic  plot  through  the  explosion  of  a  bomb 
at  Hankow.  The  Revolutionaries  decided  to  act  at 
once,  and  on  October  10  obliged  Li  Yuan-hung  to 
become  their  leader.  The  next  day  they  seized 
Wuchang  and  the  Hanyang  Arsenal,  and  though  the 
Peking  government  at  first  regarded  it  as  a  local 
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affair,  within  a  month  fourteen  Provinces  had 
declared  their  independence,  mostly  without  blood¬ 
shed. 

On  October  19  the  Second  National  Assembly 
met,  and  the  government  had  to  face  their  peaceful 
demands  as  well  as  the  armed  opposition  in  the 
provinces.  Ihe  Assembly  obliged  the  Regent  to 
agree  to  nineteen  articles,  which,  while  they  left 
the  dynasty  standing,  took  from  it  its  absolute 
power.  The  Regent  even  swore  on  behalf  of  the 
Emperor  that  the  agreement  should  be  observed  ; 
but  the  people  of  the  South  had  no  faith  in  the  word 
or  oath  of  Manchusi.  Yuan  Shih-k‘ai,  who  had 
been  dismissed  in  disgrace  some  years  before,  had 
to  be  recalled,  and  as  Premier  he  tried  to  make  the 
Manchus  on  the  one  hand  understand1  the  temper  of 
the  people,  and  on  the  other  to  persuade  the  people 
to  be  content  with  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Fighting  resulted  in  the  loss  of  Hanyang  to  the 
Revolutionists,  with  the  destruction  of  Hankow 
native  city ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  Nanking  and  declared  it  the  capital  of  the 
Republic.  An  armistice  followed,  and  a  peace 
Conference  in  Shanghai,  T‘ang  Shao-i  acting  for 
Yuan  and  Wu  TTng-fang  for  the  Revolutionaries. 
Meantime  delegates  from  the  revolted  Provinces  met 
at  Nanking  to  draw  up  a  Constitution  and  to 
organize  a  provisional  government.  Sun  Yat-sen 
returned  to  China,  and  of  seventeen  voting  provinces 
sixteen  chose  him  as  First  President  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China.  He 
went  to  Nanking  to  take  up  office,  and  Li  Yuan-hung 
was  made  Vice-President. 

Peace  negotiations  came  to  a  deadlock;  parts 
of  the  provinces  were  out  of  control  and  suffered 
much  from  brigandage,  and  the  Manchu  princes 
were  divided  as  to  fighting  or-  yielding,  when 
forty-six  Generals  of  the  Northern  Army  united  to 
demand  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  and  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  a  Republic.  To  what  extent  Yuan 
Shih-k‘ai  prompted  this  action  is  unknown  ;  it  left 
the  Manchus  no  alternative,  and  the  Emperor 
abdicated  on  February  12,  1912.  He  was  permitted 
to  retain  his  title  and  some  personal  prerogatives 
and  the  Imperial  family  was  granted  an  allowance 
of  Tls.  4,000,000  per  annum.  Sun  Yat-sen  at  once 
resigned  the  provisional  Presidency  and  Yuan 
Shih-k‘ai  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the 
Republic. 

In  June-August,  1913,  there  took  place  what 
has  received  the  name  of  the  “Second  Revolution.” 
This  was  a  ‘punitive  expedition’  organized  by  ex¬ 
treme  members  of  the  Kuo  min  tang  wfith  the  object 
of  removing  Yuan  from  the  Presidency.  The  chief 
occasions  alleged  for  this  rebellion  were  (1)  the 
murder  of  Sung  Chiao-jen,  a  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  for  which  the  government  was  considered 
guilty ;  (2)  the  signing  of  a  large  loan  with  foreign 


banks  without  the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament, 
The  expedition  never  got  near  Peking,  but  Nanking 
paid  for  the  revolt  by  three  days’  looting  by  the 
troops  of  Chang  Hsun. 

The  documents  connected  with'  the  Revolution 
are  conveniently  collected  in  the  China  Mission 
Year  Book,  1912. 

RHENISH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Headquarters  : — Barmen,  Germany. 

Entered  China ,  1847. 

Works  in  Kuangtung  Province. 

This  Society  was  moved  to  send  out  workers  to 
China  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Gutzlaff  {q.v.), 
and  the  Revs.  F.  Genaehr  and  H.  Koester  were 
warmly  welcomed  by  him  on  their  landing  in  Hong¬ 
kong  in  1847.  They  were  at  first  wholly  guided  by 
the  advice  and  example  of  this  devoted  but  some¬ 
what  unpractical  “Apostle  of  the  Chinese,”  but 
after  a  time,  Mr.  Genaehr,  decided  to  act  inde¬ 
pendently,  and  proceeded  to  the  mainland,  and 
worked  at  a  village  not  far  from  the  Bocca  Tigris; 
and  this  district  Tung-kun  Iff  has  ever  since 
been  the  principal  centre  of  the  Rhenish  Mission. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Society  had  many  trials 
and  discouragements.  Mr.  Koester  died  six  months 
after  arrival.  The  work  was  hindered  by  clan 
quarrels,  and;  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebellion,  and  was 
completely  interrupted  for  two  years  by  the  war 
which  broke  out  between  England  and  China 
in  1856. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Genaehr  and  two  of  his  sons  died 
of  cholera,  contracted  through  sheltering  a  poor 
woman  suffering  from  that  disease,  whose  relatives 
had  cast  her  out. 

In  1866  the  Rev.  Ernst  Faber  ( q.v .)  arrived 
with  other  re-inf orcement ;  but  by  death,  ill-health 
and  other  causes,  the  staff  was  reduced  to  two  in 
1880,  and  some  of  the  work  (including  that  in 
Canton  city)  passed  to  the  Berlin  Mission,  and  some 
to  the  Basel  Mission. 

In  1914,  the  work  was  again  hindered  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  War. 

In  spite  of  all  these  discouragements,  some  solid 
work  has  been  done.  One  of  the  first  missionaries, 
(Mr.  Genaehr),  early  founded  a  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  the  Tung-kun  district,  in  connection  with 
which  his  seventeen  years  of  missionary  life  were 
chiefly  spent.  It  afterwards  was  put  under  the 
care  of  his  son,  Rev.  Immanuel  Genaehr. 

In  addition  to  evangelistic  work,  the  Mission 
has  schools  with  nearly  600  scholars  (1915),  including 
a  Middle  School  for  Bovs  at  Tung-kun,  and  a 
Girls’  boarding  -school  at  Taiping  .  In  1886, 
medical  work  was  begun  at  Tung-kun,  and  a  few 
years  later,  the  first  medical  missionary  of  the. 
Society  arrived.  The  hospital  was  moved  in  1903 
to  a  healthier  position  outside  the  city.  There  is 
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also  a  Leper  Asylum  here,  which  reported  256 
inmate®  in  1916. 

Statistics,  1916 

Foreign  Missionaries  .  35 

(of  whom  three  were  prisoners  of  war 
in  Japan  and  fifteen  in  Germany, 
detained  by  the  European  War). 

Stations  ...  . .  6 

Employed  Chinese  Staff .  99 

Communicants  ...  ' .  1,743  (1914) 

RHINOPITHECUS.  See  Monkey. 

RHO,  JACQUES,  M  &  Lo  ya-ko,  a  Jesuit 
Father  born  at  Milan  in  1593.  He  reached  Macao 
in  1622,  and  is  said  to  have  saved  the  Colony  by  his 
courage  and  coolness  when  it  was  threatened  by  the 
Dutch.  In  1624  he  entered  China  and  went  with 
P.  Vagnoni  to  Shansi.  Called  to  Peking  to  assist 
in  the  correction  of  the  calendar,  he  shared  the 
immense  labours,  the  trials  and  the  success  of 
Schall.  He  died  prematurely  and  somewhat  sud¬ 
denly  in  1638. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou, 
II,  p.  29,  note. 

RHUBARB,  ^  H;  ta  huang.  The  best  rhubarb 
comes  from  the  region  north-west  of  Sungpan  (Ssu- 
clTuan)  and  from  the  neighbouring  part  of  Kansu, 
where  it  grows  wild  among  scrub  and  near  rocky 
watercourses  between  7,500  and  12,500  feet  altitude. 
This  is  Bheum  yalmatuni ,  var.  tanguticum ,  but 
there  is  a  second-grade  rhubarb,  B.  o/Jicinale,  also 
in  the  market,  found  near  Tachienlu,  on  the  Tibetan 
border ;  and  a  very  inferior  rhubarb  is  cultivated 
in  the  forests  of  N.W,  Hupei.  Rhubarb  has  been 
known  in  China  for  5,000  years.  Exportation  1915, 
Pels.  14,000,  value  Tls.  223,000;  1916,  Pels.  8,017, 
Tls.  131,281. 

RICCI,  MATTHEW,  Li  Ma-Vou ,  was 

born  at  Macerata  near  Ancona,  October  6,  1553. 
He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Rome  when  he 
was  19,  and  when  only  half-way  through  his  theolo¬ 
gical  studies  he  was  sent  to  India.  He  therefore 
owed  his  success  rather  to  personal  qualities  than 
to  great  learning,  for  after  the  age  of  25  he  had 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  further  studies  in 
philosophy,  etc. 

He  reached  Goa  in  September  1578,  and  four 
years  later  was  sent  on  to  China,  settling  first  at 
Chao  clTing  fu  in  Kuangtung. 

At  his  first  arrival  in  China  or  rather  in  Macao, 
he  planned  to  reach  Peking  and  make  himself 
acceptable  at  court,  judging  that  by  this  means  the 
whole  of  China  would  be  opened  to  missionary  work. 
While  he  studied  the  language  therefore,  he  sought 
to  make  friends  with  mandarins  who  had  influence 
at  Court. 

Early  in  1599,  accompanied  by  P.  Cattaneo, 
he  left  Nanking  in  the  suite  of  a  friendly  mandarin 


bound  for  the  capital.  On  arrival  he  was  introduced 
to  an  official  of  the  Palace.  On  account  of  the  war 
with  Japan,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  get 
presented  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  missionaries 
returned  to  Nanking,  which  was  reached  after  a 
year’s  absence.  Nothing  discouraged,  Ricci  sent 
Cattaneo  to  Macao  to  get  suitable  presents  for  the 
Emperor.  He  then  started  again  for  Peking  on 
May  6,  1600,  with  P.  Pantoja  and  Frere  Bastien 
as  his  companions,  travelling  by  the  Grand  Canal 
on  the  junk  of  an  official  whom  he  knew.  At  Lin 
clTing  chou  ^  'tyf  he  was  stopped  by  Ma  T‘ang 
of  the  Customs  House,  who  seized  what  he  fancied 
of  the  presents,  accused  the  missionaries  of  meaning 
evil  to  the  Emperor  and  put  them  in  prison.  After 
six  months’  confinement  they  were  surprised  by  an 
imperial  order  that  they  with  their  presents  should 
be  sent  to  Peking  at  once.  They  reached  the  capital 
on  January  4,  1601. 

Wan  Li  was  delighted  with  the  presents — clocks 
and  other  things  not  seen  before  in  China,  and  he 
wanted  to  see  the  missionaries  also,  but  the  Board 
of  Rites  forbad  it.  In  response  however  to  a 
humble  request  from  Ricci  he  gave  to  the  Fathers 
permission  to  rent  a  house  in  Peking  and  gave 
money  from  the  Treasury  for  their  maintenance. 
Having  secured  a  house  in  the  Tartar  city  P.  Ricci 
received  many  visits  from  officials  and  literati,  some 
of  whom  were  merely  curious  while  others  were 
eager  to  enquire  about  mathematics  and  other 
sciences.  Ricci  took  the  opportunity  to  teach 
religious  truth  as  well  and  in  four  years’  time  there 
were  already  more  than  two  hundred  converts. 
Among  them  were  the  three  scholars  Li  Chih-tsao 
called  Li  Leon  of  Hangchow,  a  man  of  rare  ability, 
who  translated  into  Chinese  Euclid,  Aristotle  and 
other  western  authors,  besides  producing  a  number 
of  original  works  on  mathematics,  etc.  ;  Hsu 
Kuang-chT,  called  Paul  Hsii,  of  Zikawei,  and 
Yang  ChT  yuan. 

With  the  help  of  P.  P.  Pantoja  and  Ferreira 
the  Mission  at  Pao  ting  fu  was  opened,  and  frequent 
excursions  were  made  into  the  neighbouring  villages. 

Ricci’s  attitude  with  regard  to  what  is  called 
ancestral  worship  and  other  Chinese  ceremonies 
gave  rise  later  to  the  controversy  about  Rites,  (see 
Bites  Controversy). 

Besides  his  own  particular  work  in  the  capital 
Ricci  had  the  general  management  of  all  the  work 
of  the  Jesuits  in  China.  His  health  gave  way  under 
the  strain  and  he  died  on  May  11,  1610,  aged  59. 
The  Emperor  gave  for  the  burial  of  the  missionary 
some  ground  and  buildings  which  had  belonged  to  a 
eunuch  condemned  to  death.  This  is  the  earliest 
ecclesiastical  property  acquired  by  foreigners  in 
China ;  it  is  the  cemetery  called  Cha-la,  outside  the 
P‘ing  tzu  men,  west  of  the  city,  where  Ricci  s  tomb 
may  still  be  visited. 
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The  following  is  the  complete  list  of  the  works 
composed  or  translated  by  Ricci,  in  collaboration 
with  the  doctors  Hsii  Paul  and  Li  Leon;  they  are 
almost  all  now  lost. 

tfgf  A  -j-  $1  Chi  jin  shih  kuei. 

Chiao  yu  lun,  1595.  (De  Amicitia). 

Rtj  Hj  gb  ;fL  Hsi  kuo  chi  fa.  Nancli'ang,  Kuang¬ 
si,  1595.  (Art  of  cultivating  the  memory). 

}%  !il  M  S3  Wan  kuo  yii  Vu.  Peking,  1602. 
(General  geography). 

T"icn  Chu  shih  i.  Peking,  1601. 
(Catechism).  Republished  in  Shanghai. 

PI  M  Tsou  su-  January  27,  1601.  (Memorial 
to  the  throne  asking  leave  to  stay  in  Peking). 

{13  ff  fro!  Ssw  hsing  lun  liieh.  1601?  (Treatise 
on  the  four  elements;  only  known  from  Ricci’s 
correspondence). 

fi  §§  Ch‘ien  k‘un  Vi  i.  (Treatise  on 
cosmography  and  geography  ?  )  Only  one  copy  is 
known;  it  is  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris. 

HI  JL  H  Erh  shih  wu  yen.  Peking,  1604. 

m  ft  m  *  Chi  ho  yuan  'pin.  Peking,  1607  j 
(Six  books  of  Euclid).  Orally  translated  by  Ricci 
and  written  by  Hsii  Paul.  P.  Semedo  puts  this 
work  down  to  Li  Leon. 

H  jE  W.  IS  Dt  Hun  kai  Vung  hsien  Vu  shuo. 
Peking,  1608.  (Explanation  of  the  Celestial  Sphere). 

Bgf  A  HI  CAi  jen  shih  p‘ien.  Peking,  1608. 
This  work  is  still  printed  and  sold  at  Zikawei. 

lh|  ,£);  A  Si  Hsi  ch  ‘in  ch‘u  i  pa  chang. 
Peking,  1601.  (Eight  ‘violin  songs,’  turned  into 
Chinese). 

ptj  ^  up  ]tJt  Hsi  tzu  ch‘i  chi.  Nothing  is  known 
of  this  beyond  the  title. 

mx  m  Clung  Vien  kai.  (A  catalogue  of  the 
stars,  in  verse). 

Posthumous  Works. 

HU  kk  %  T‘ung  win  suan  chili.  Translation 
of  P.  Clavio's  Epitome  arithmeticae  practicae 
(1583).  Taught  by  Ricci,  translated  by  Li  Leon, 
and  published  by  him  in  1614. 

g{  ^  ^  H  Huan  jung  chiao  i.  Probably  P. 
Clavio’s  Trattato  della  figuere  isoperimetre. 
Taught  by  Ricci  and  translated  by  Li  Lf.on,  as.  in 
the  last  case. 

M  fi  ft  f%  Tsli  Hang  fa  i.  (Practical  geometry). 
An  oral  translation  by  Ricci,  taken  down  by 
Hsii  Paul  in  1607  and  published  by  him  in  1617. 

^  fi#  P*en  hsiieh  i  tu.  (A  refutation  of 
the  errors  of  idolatry).  This,  work  was  reissued  at 
the  Pei  T‘ang,  Peking,  1880. 

RICE,  Oryzci  sativa,  %  Mi,  grown  in  all  the 
provinces  south  of  the  Yellow  River,  and  by  dry 
cultivation  to  a  small  extent  in  South  Manchuria. 
The  chief  centres  of  production  are  the  Yangtze, 
especially  the  Anhui-Kiangsu  belt,  which,  with  the 
plains  of  Hunan,  and  Kuangsi,  are  the  sole  regions 


from  which,  normally,  rice  is  exported.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  former  belt  is  estimated  at  from  forty 
to  forty-eight  million  piculs,  and  in  a  year  of 
bumper  crops  (such  as  1909)  over  six  million  piculs 
are  available  for  exportation.  Rice  is  imported 
from  these  districts  by  the  northern  provinces  in 
large  quantities,  and  is  also  sent  to  the  South,  but 
very  little  is  exported  abroad,  Japan  being  an 
occasional  importer.  South  China  imports  from 
Tonkin,  Cochin-China,  and  Siam,  but  also  from 
Kuangsi,  where  rice  is  the  staple  export.  It  is 
claimed  that  Chinese  rice  is  much  superior  to  the 
imported  sorts. 

In  South  China  two  crops  are  obtained  annually, 
further  north  only  one.  The  yield  per  acre  is 
estimated  by  King  at  forty  bushels  for  water  rice 
and  twenty  bushels  for  dry  rice,  and  Hosie  gave 
the  yield  on  the  Ssuch‘uan  central  plains  as  forty- 
four  bushels.  The  official  figures  of  rice  production, 
as  given  in  the  China  Year  Book,  are  three  and 
three  quarter  million  tons-  per  annum.  This  differs 
greatly  from  those  given  by  King  (p.  271),  where 
the  estimate,  derived  by  deduction,  is  61,500,000 
tons,— thus  illustrating  very  well  the  vagueness  of 
statistics  on  Chinese  products.  King  has  taken  the 
population  at  410,000,000,  and  multiplied  this  figure 
by  300  lbs.  =  the  amount  of  rice  known  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  per  capita  annually  in  Japan.  But,  1 — the 
population  of  China  is  probably  far  short  of 
410,000,000 ;  2— the  many  millions  of  people  in  the 
northern  provinces  never  taste  rice ;  3 — the  estimate 
of  300  lbs.  may  be  too  high ;  4 — large  quantities  of 
rice  are  imported  to  China  annually.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  at  least  safe  to  cut  his  figure  in  half, 
making  37,500,000  tons,  which  is  just  ten  times  the 
official  estimate.  Compare  India’s,  production  of 
about  thirty  million  tons  (cropped  from  about 
seventy  million  acres),  and  Japan’s  of  over  seven 
million  tons  (cropped  on  something  over  seven 
million  acres). 

Glutinous  rice,  Oryzci  glutinosa,  Rumph.,  ^ 
no  mi,  which  is  easily  distinguished  from  O.  sativa 
by  its  wliiteniess  and  opaqueness,  as  well  as  its 
more  globular  shape,  does  not  take  the  latter’s  place 
as  an  article  of  diet,  nor  is  it  cultivated  for  that 
purpose.  (Hosie,  SsucHuan,  p.  8).  It  is  occas¬ 
ionally  eaten  as  a  change  of  diet,  but  is  more 
usually  baked  in  a  peculiar  manner  and  eaten  as 
cakes  between  meals.  But  sugar  is  extracted  from 
it  and  a  weak  .spirit  ( lao  chin  ^^)  is  also  manu¬ 
factured.  It  amounts  in  Ssuchfuan  to  only  20  to 
30  per  cent,  of  the  total  rice  cultivation. 

Glutinous-rice  dumplings  are  made  at  the  time 
of  the  Fifth  Moon  Feast  and  consumed  in  large 
quantities.  Puffed  rice  is  eaten  by  persons  with 
weak  digestions,  and  sweetmeats  are  also  made  from 
this  rice  ;  it  is  used  in  diarrhoea,  in  the  shape  oi 
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a  congee,  as  a  diuretic  in  fevers,  and  cakes  of  it 
fried  in  camel  fat  are  used  for  hemorrhoids.  The 
rice  flowers  are  used  as  a  dentifrice,  the  stalk  is 
recommended  for  biliousness,  and  its  ash  for  the 
treatment  of  wounds  and  discharges. 

The  water-grown  rice  is  named  shui-mi ,  and! 
the  upland,  han-mi.  Ptice,  the  Chinese  staff  of 
life,  is  said  ( Medica  Materia )  to  benefit  the.  breath, 
remove  anxiety  and  thirst,  check  discharges,  warm 
the  viscera,  harmonize  the  gases  of  the  stomach  and 
cause  the  growth  of  flesh.  If  taken  in  the  form  of 
congee,  with  Euryale  ferox,  it  will  benefit  the  vital 
principle,  strengthen  the  will,  clarify  the  hearing, 
and  brighten  the  eye.  The  second  water  in  which 
Oryza  sativa  is  scoured  is  called  Hsi-erh-Jcan 
and  is  regarded  as  cooling  to  the  blood,  and  diuretic. 
Even  the  rust  growing  on  rice  is  made  use  of,  being 
administered  in  acute  paralysis  of  the  fauces,  while 
the  lixiviated  ash  of  rice  straw  is  used  as  an  antidote 
in  arsenical  poisoning. 

Red  rice  (O.  sativa,  var.  yraecox )  is  a  third 
well-marked  variety,  which  is  hardier  than  the 
others  and  cultivated  at  higher  altitudes.  The 
upland  rice  is  0.  sativa,  var.  moiitana. 

The  many  uses  to  which  rice  straw  is  put  make 
it  almost  as  important  as  the  rice  itself.  As  food 
and  bedding  for  cattle  and  horses,  as  thatching 
material,  as  fuel,  as  mulch,  as  a  source  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  and  as  a  fertilizer,  it  represents 
a  money  value  which  is  very  large.  Besides  these 
ultimate  uses  the  rice  straw  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  used  in  enormous  quantities. 
It  is  estimated  that  nearly  200  million  bags  for 
storing  rice  and  beans  are  made  annually  in  Japan 
(from  which  the  figures  for  China  can  be  imagined)  ; 
matting,  sandals,  and  rough  rope  are  also  made  in 
great  quantities,  and  coarse  paper  ( q.v .).  [N.S.] 

RICE  BIRD,  the  Yellow -breasted 

Bunting,  Emberiza  aureola,  frequents  the  rice-fields 
of  China  and  is  eaten  as  a  great  delicacy,  like  the 
allied  ortolan  in  Europe. 

RICE  CHINA  or  eyelet-hole  china  was  first 
manufactured  in  the  reign  of  ChTen  Ltjng.  The 
soft  paste  was  stamped  out  in  holes*,  which  were 
glazed  over  before  the  firing  process,  the  glaze  being 
transparent. 

RICE  CHRISTIAN,  a  term  used  for  Chinese 
who  profess  Christianity  for  the  sake  of  getting 
employment  with  foreigners  or  for  some  other  such 
mercenary  end.  There  have  no  doubt  been  large 
numbers  of  them,  though  not  so  many  as  might  be 
assumed  by  a  mere  visitor  to  the  Treaty  Ports  who 
sees  nothing  of  China. 

RICE-PAPER.  See  Paper. 

RICHARD,  TIMOTHY,  £  Li  Ti-mo- 

Vai ,  was  born  in  Wales  in  1845,  and  reached  China 


in  1870  as  an  agent  of  the  English  Baptist  Missionary 
Society.  For  some  years  he  worked  in  Shantung, 
making  one  trip  to  Manchuria,  but  in  1876  went 
to  T‘ai  Yuan  in  Shansi  to  distribute  famine  relief, 
and  afterwards  devoted  himself  especially  to  work 
among  officials  and  scholars.  In  1887  he  left  Shansi 
and  did  literary  and  editorial  work  in  Peking  and 
Tientsin  and  in  1891  removed  to  Shanghai  as 
Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christ- 
i  ian  and  General  knowledge.  (See  Christian  Litera¬ 
ture  Society).  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  of 
missionaries  in  all  schemes'*  to  benefit  China  and  has 
had  considerable  intercourse  with  the  more  im¬ 
portant  officials,  taking  a  large  share  in  Reform 
work.  He  was'*  the  means  of  establishing  the  Shansi 
University  and  the  first  Public  School  for  Chinese 
in  Shanghai.  He  has  written  little  in  English 
except  translations  of  some  Buddhist  books.  The 
list  is  The  Awakening  of  Faith;  Guide  to  Buddha- 
hood ;  A  Mission  to  Heaven;  Conversion  by  the 
Million;  and  (in  1916)  Forty -five  Years  in  China. 

RICHTHOFEN,  FERDINAND  VON,  Baron, 
was  born  at  Karlsruhe  in  1833,  and  devoted  himself 
early  to  geological  exploration.  In  1870  he  started 
on  his  first  journey  in  China.  The  Shanghai 
Chamber  of  Commerce  contributed  largely  to  the 
expense  of  his  various  expeditions,  and  no  doubt 
his  explorations  of  trade  routes  was  of  the  greatest 
value  to  commerce.  His  eleven  letters  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  written  in  1870-2,  are  still  a  standard  work.  He 
went  through  eleven  of  the  Eighteen  Provinces*,  and 
on  his  return  to  Europe  published  an  elaborate  work 
on  the  geology  of  China,  with  an  Atlas  ;  the  book 
was  in  German  and  has  not  been  translated  into 
English.  He  died  in  1905. 

RIOJUN,  the  Japanese  name  of  Port  Arthur, 

(g.m). 

RIPA,  MATTEO,  a  Propagandist  missionary 
in  China  and  afterwards  founder  of  the  College  of 
the  Holy  Family  for  the  education  of  young  Chinese 
(at  Naples). 

He  was  born  on  March  29,  1682  at  Eboli  in  the 
diocese  of  Salerno.  At  18  he  was  converted  from 
an  evil  life  and  felt  called  of  God  to  go  to  the 
China  Mission.  After  study  at  Rome  he  was 
ordained  and  sent  by  Clement  XI  with  several 
other  missionaries  to  carry  the  Cardinal’s  biretta  to 
Mgr.  de  Tournon.  Embarking  on  an  English  ship 
he  reached  Macao  21  months  later,  on  January  2, 

1710.  He  visited  Cardinal  de  Tournon  in  prison, 
who  recommended  him  to  K£.\ng  Hsi  as  a  painter. 
He  was  called  to  court,  reaching  Peking  in  January, 

1711.  While  working  at  his  art  he  was  also  busy 
in  converting  the  Chinese,  feeling  specially  drawn 
towards  the  formation  of  a  native  clergy,  who  could 
work  more  effectively  than  European  missionaries. 
Other  missionaries  did  not  agree  with  him,  but  he 
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began  the  instruction  of  some  Chinese  children  in 
his  house.  In  1722  he  bought  a  house,  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Propagandists  in  Peking. 
After  the  death  of  K‘ang  Hsi  he  got  permission 
from  Yung  Cheng  to  leave  the  court,  and  departed 
from  Peking  in  November,  1723,  taking  with  him 
four  young  scholars  and  their  teacher.  Arrived  in 
Italy  he  spent  eight  years  in  getting,  from  the  Pope 
and  from  the  Emperor,  the  authorization  for  creat¬ 
ing  a  College  for  Chinese  at  Naples.  In  1732  he 
succeeded,  and  on  July  25  of  that  year  the  opening 
of  the  College  of  the  Holy  Family  took  place.  (See 
College ,  Chinese).  He  spent  his  last  years  in  the 
management  of  the  College  and  Congregation,  and 
died  on  November  22,  1745. 

He  left  a  diffuse  but  interesting  account  of  his 
voyages,  his  life  at  court  and  his  work  at  Naples. 
It  was  published  at  Naples  in  1832  as  Storia  della 
Fondazione  della  Congregazione  e  del  Collegia  dei 
Cinesi  .  .  .  scritto  dallo  stesso  Fondatore  Matteo 
Ripa,  e  de  Viaggi  da  lui  fatti ;  (3  vols.  8vo.).  An 
abridged  English  translation  appeared  in  London 
in  1861,  entitled  Memoirs  of  Father  Ripa.  The 
translator  was  Fortunato  Prandi. 

RITES  CONTROVERSY.  The  famous  con¬ 
troversy  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  known  as 
that  of  the  Chinese  Eites,  by  which  the  whole 
missionary  body  was  divided,  comprises  two  distinct 
questions  :  the  Chinese  name  for  God,  and  whether 
ancestral  worship,  as  well  as  those  honours  which 
the  literati  pay  to  Confucius,  are  allowable. 

I. — The  Chinese  name  for  God.  Father  Matteo 
Eicci  always  preferred  the  term  THen-chu, 

(Lord  of  Heaven),  as  most  appropriate  for  designat¬ 
ing  God  in  Chinese.  But  in  studying  the  Ancient 
Classics,  he  became  convinced  that  the  two  terms 
THen  (Heaven)  and  Shangti  Ji  ^  (Supreme 
Euler),  designated  equally  well  the  true  God, 
Sovereign  Lord  of  all  things.  He  admitted  that 
later  writers,  following  the  commentaries  of  Chu 
Hsi,  explained  T‘ien  and  Shangti  as  being  the 
material  heavens,  but  this,  interpretation  did  not 
seem  to  him  to  be  based  upon  the  texts  of  the 
Ancient  Classics.  He,  therefore,  conceded  to  his 
converts  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  three  terms 
THcn-chu  (Lord  of  Heaven),  THen  (Heaven)  and 
Shangti  (Supreme  Euler)  for  designating  the  true 
God. 

Violent  discussions  arose  over  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  the  practical  decision  of  Eicci.  In  the 
year  1704  and  again  in  1715,  in  documents,  which 
will  be  summed  up  further  on,  Pope  Clement  XI, 
without  deciding  on  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
T‘ien  and  Shangti  in  the  Ancient  Classics,  forbade 
the  converts  using  them  for  designating  the  true 
God,  on  account  of  the  danger  which  they  offered 
owing  to  the  actual  interpretation  attached  to  them. 


Learned  sinologues  have  in  our  days  upheld 
Eicci’ s  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  T‘ien 
and  Shangti  in  the  Ancient  Classics  (see  Legge  : 
The  Notions  of  the  Chinese  concerning  God  and  the 
spirits,  1852,  and  A  letter  to  Professor  Max  Muller, 
chiefly  on  the  translation  of  the  Chinese  terms  Ti 
and  Shangti,  1880). 

II. — Ancestor  Worship  and  Honours  Paid  to 
Confucius. — These  were  neither  Buddhist  nor  Taoist 
practices,  but  those  peculiar  rites  whereby  the 
ancient  Chinese  honoured  their  dead,  and  those 
honours  paid  to  Confucius  by  the  literati  successful 
in  their  examinations,  and  by  officials.  Those  rites 
consisted  in  kneeling  on  the  ground  and  bowing, 
burning  incense,  and  offering  meats  before  the 
ancestral  tablets.  Eicci  allowed  them,  because  it 
seemed  to  him  they  were  but  the  manifestations,  of 
respect  and  thanks  which  disciples  owed  to  their 
masters  or  children  to  their  parents,,  and  were 
similar  to  those  honours  paid  to  officials,  teachers, 
parents,  and  friends  while  still  living.  In  regard 
to  the  honours  paid  to  Confucius  ;  Eicci  only 
allowed  those  which  were  compulsory  for  literati 
successful  at  their  examinations ;  it  is  thus  that  he 
did  not  permit  the  more  solemn  honours  (which 
some  call  sacrifices)  paid  at  the  equinoxes  before 
the  tablet  of  Confucius,  although  he  did  not  see 
in  these  anything  savouring  of  superstition. 

As  they  were  not,  however,  required  for  secur¬ 
ing  literary  degrees,  or  fulfilling  official  functions, 
he  forbade  them  to  his  converts.  Moreover,  such 
toleration  was  in  his  opinion  but  temporary,  that  is, 
until  Christian  practices  were  thoroughly  implanted 
among  converts,,  who  would  then  honour  their  dead 
in  accord  with  the  usual  rites  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Several  Jesuits  were  not  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Ricci.  Father  Longobardi,  who  succeeded  him  as 
Superior  of  the  Mission,  forbade  both  ancestor 
worship  and  the  honours  paid  to  Confucius.  How¬ 
ever,  the  greater  part  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  at 
that  time  tolerated  such  honours  except  in  the  cases 
laid  down  by  Eicci. 

In  1631,  Dominican  Friars  entered  China  and 
laboured  in  the  Province  of  Fukien,  whence  they 
were  expelled  in  1637.  The  toleration  of  the  above 
rites  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  scandalized  them, 
and  from  information  given  by  them,  the  Archbishop 
of  Manila  denounced  the  methods  of  the  Jesuits  to 
Pope  Urban  VIII,  as  savouring  of  superstition. 
This  was  in  1635,  but  being  better  informed  he 
withdrew  this  accusation  in  1638. 

In  1643,  the  Dominican  Morales  took  the 
matter  to  Home,  and  on  the  12th  September,  1645, 
a  decree  of  Propaganda,  approved  by  Pope 
Innocent  VII,  was  issued,  whereby  the  rites,  as 
described  by  Morales,  were  prohibited.  The  Jesuits 
in  China  replied  that  the  description  of  Morales 
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did  not  tally  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  to 
uphold  their  cause,  they  despatched  Father  Martin 
Martini  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  1654.  On 
the  23rd  of  March,  1655,  a  decree  of  the  Holy 
Office,  approved  by  Pope  Alexander  VII,  allowed 
the  Chinese  Rites  as  set  forth  by  Father  Martini. 
On  the  20th  November,  1669,  further  difficulties 
having  been  raised  by  the  Dominican  John  Polanco, 
a  new  decree  of  the  Holy  Office,  approved  by  Pope 
Clement  IX,  declared  that  the  two  decisions  issued 
in  1645  and  1656,  remained  in  force,  that  is  to  say, 
in  such  cases  as  specified,  the  rites  were  prohibited 
or  allowed  according  as  they  tallied  with  the  reports 
of  Morales  or  Martini. 

Meanwhile,  twenty-three  missionaries,  all  Jesuits 
with  the  exception  of  three  Dominicans  and  one 
Franciscan  Friar,  were  being  exiled  at  Canton. 
These  bethought  themselves  of  employing  their 
enforced  leisure  in  discussing  the  disputed  subject. 
As  a  result  of  their  combined  labours,  forty-two 
articles  were  drawn  up,  of  which  the  forty-first 
approved  those  who  acted  in  accord  with  the  per¬ 
mission  granted  in  1656.  All  signed  this  document 
on  the  26th  January,  1668.  On  the  19th  December, 
1669,  Dominic  Fernandez  Navarette,  Superior  of 
the  Dominicans,  haj>pened  to  flee  to  Macao,  whence 
he  sailed  for  Europe,  and  published  there  in  1676, 
his  work  Tratados  historicos ,  'politicos  .  .  .  y 
religiosos  de  la  Monarckia  de  China. 

This  impassioned  work,  teeming  with  erroneous 
statements,  was  gladly  received  by  Protestants  and 
Jansenists,  who  used  it  in  their  attack  against  the 
Jesuits.  Navarette  did  not,  however,  obtain  from 
the  Court  of  Rome  a  further  examination  of  the 
Chinese  Rites. 

This  result  was  subsequently  secured  at  the 
instigation  of  Bishop  Charles  Maigrot,  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  Fukien,  and  Superior  of  the  Paris 
Foreign  Missions  in  China.  On  the  26th  of  March, 
1698,  he  published  a  mandate  wherein  he  stated  that 
the  toleration  granted  in  1656,  was  obtained  on  false 
grounds,  and  accordingly  could  not  be  availed  of  in 
conscience.  This  mandate  he  forwarded  to  Rome, 
and  begged  Pope  Innocent  XII  to  examine  the 
whole  question  again.  The  two  missionaries,  de 
Guemener  and  Charmot,  despatched  by  him  to 
Europe,  obtained  soon  afterwards, 18tli  October, 1700, 
a  condemnation  from  the  Sorbonne  of  the  Chinese 
Rites.  The  question  being  deferred  to  Rome  was 
examined  by  a  commission  of  four  cardinals  among 
whom  was  no  Jesuit  or  Dominican.  The  Jesuits  in 
Peking  secured  on  the  30th  November,  1700,  a 
-  declaration  from  K‘ang  Hsi,  whereby  he  affirmed, 
that  the  honours  paid  to  Confucius  and  to  ances¬ 
tors,  were  of  a  purely  civil  and  political  character, 
and  in  nowise  religious.  Hereupon  the  adversaries 
of  the  Jesuits  immediately  accused  them  of  having 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  pagan  prinoe  a 


strictly  religious  question;  in  reality  the  missionaries 
had  simply  requested  the  Emperor,  as  “head  of  the 
literati  and  supreme  legislator  of  China,”  to  declare 
officially  what  were  the  customs  of  the  country. 
The  interpretation  given  by  K‘ang  Hsi  gave  offence 
to  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  proved  more  harmful 
than  useful  for  those  who  upheld  the  Rites. 

On  the  20th  November,  1704,  the  Holy  Office 
published  a  decree,  which  was  approved  by  Pope 
Clement  XI.  While  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
terms  T‘ien  and  Shangti  for  designating  the  true 
God,  it  forbade  also  certain  honours  hitherto 
allowed  in  worshipping  ancestors  and  Confucius, 
because  such  honours,  as  now  practised,  were 
tainted  with  .superstition.  This  decree  was  not  to 
be  made  known  in  Europe  before  its  promulgation 
in  China  by  the  legate  sent  to  the  East  for  the 
purpose  of  terminating  the  controversy  over  the 
Rites. 

The  legate,  Cardinal  Charles  Thomas  Maillard 
de  Tournon,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  set  out  in 
February,  1703,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  India  and 
the  Philippines,  reached  Macao  on  the  2nd  April, 
1705.  On  the  6th  April,  he  was  at  Canton,  and 
arrived  at  Peking  on  the  4th  December  of  the  same 
year.  K‘ang  Hsi  received  him  at  first  honourably, 
but  on  discovering  the  purpose  of  his  mission, 
became  dissatisfied  with  him  and  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  capital.  On  reaching  Nanking,  the  legate 
was  informed  that  the  Emperor  had  issued  a  decree 
ordering  all  missionaries  under  penalty  of  expulsion 
from  the  country  to  be  furnished  with  a  placet 
(P‘iao)  authorizing  them  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
it  would  be  granted  only  to  those  wffio  promised  to 
approve  the  rites  of  the  country. 

The  above  information  having  turned  out  true, 
the  legate,  who  already  knew  the  purport  of  the 
decree,  although  lie  had  not  yet  received  the  text, 
published  on  the  15th  January,  1707,  a  mandate  in 
which  he  condemned  the  Chinese  Rites,  and  the  use 
of  the  terms  T‘ien  and  Shangti  for  designating  the 
true  God.  K‘ang  Hsi  banished  him  forthwith  to 
Macao,  where  the  Portuguese,  opposed  to  his 
mission,  which  they  considered  derogatory  to  their 
rights  of  Patronage,  had  him  thrown  into  prison, 
here  he  died  on  the  8th  June,  1710,  after  having- 
been  awarded  by  Clement  XI  a  cardinal’s  hat. 

With  regard  to  obeying  the  legate’s  injunctions, 
the  bishops  and  missionaries  were  divided  among 
themselves.  While  Bishop  Maigrot,  the  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  Paris  Foreign  Mission,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Dominicans  and  a  few  Franciscans  refused 
to  accept  the  Imperial  placet,  and  were  on  this 
account  banished  from  the  country,  the  Franciscan 
Bishop  of  Peking,  the  Augustinian  Vicar- Apostolic 
of  Kiangsi,  the  Jesuits  and  others,  appealed  to  the 
Pope  against  the  mandate  of  the  legate,  and  mean¬ 
while  accepted  the  placet,  K£ang  Hsi  despatched  to 
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Clement  XI  a  Jesuit  commission  for  the  purpose 
of  enlightening  the  pontiff,  and  obtaining  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  decree  issued  in  1704.  This  mission 
proved  unsuccessful.  In  March,  1709,  Clement  XI 
published  officially  this  decree.  On  the  25  th 
September,  1710,  the  Pope  approved  the  mandate 
of  Cardinal  de  Tournon,  and  finally  to  cut  short 
all  hesitation,  which  .some  missionaries  still  enter¬ 
tained,  he  published  on  the  19th  March,  1715,  the 
Constitution  Ex  ilia  die ,  enjoining  to  observe  the 
decree  of  1704,  and  requiring  all  missionaries  labour¬ 
ing  in  China  to  pronounce  an  oath  that  they  would 
obey  it,  failing  which  they  could  not  perform  any 
ministerial  function  in  the  field. 

In  August,  1716,  the  Constitution  was  received 
at  Canton,  and  thence  despatched  to  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  This  time,  the  will  of  the  Pope  was  clearly 
manifested,  and  all  the  missionaries  without  a 
single  exception  took  the  required  oath.  Sad  to  say, 
their  obedience  was  not  imitated  by  the  converts 
from  the  literary  and  official  classes,  who  for  the 
greater  part  preferred  to  give  up  the  practice  of 
their  religion  rather  than  abstain  from  rites,  the 
non-performance  of  which  would  debar  them  from 
all  official  functions  and  literary  rank.  K‘ang  Hsi, 
highly  displeased  with  the  Papal  decision,  ordered 
the  Board  of  Rites  in  Peking  to  proscribe  the 
practice  of  the  Christian  religion  throughout  the 
Empire  (16  April,  1717).  Persecution  immediately 
broke  out  in  the  provinces,  where  the  local  officials, 
too  generally  hostile  towards  the  Christian  religion, 
were  only  kept  within  bounds  by  the  favourable 
attitude  the  Emperor  showed  to  the  missionaries. 

In  1720,  Clement  XI,  wishing  to  alleviate  the 
hardships  of  the  Church  in  China,  despatched  to  the 
East  a  new  legate,  John  Anthony  Mezzabarba, 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  On  the  12th  October,  he 
reached  Canton  and  secured  with  difficulty  an 
audience  with  K‘ang  Hsi,  whom  he  appeased  by 
promising  that  the  Constitution  would  be  mildly 
interpreted.  In  fact,  on  the  4th  November  1721, 
before  starting  for  Europe,  he  granted  eight  per¬ 
missions,  whereby  he  thought,  while  maintaining 
fully  the  decree  of  Clement  XI,  to  remedy  all  hard¬ 
ships  resulting  therefrom  for  the  converts,  especially 
those  of  the  better  class.  Kneelings  and  offerings 
were  allowed  to  be  made  before  the  amended  tablets 
of  Confucius  and  ancestors,  as  well  as  before  the 
coffin  of  a  deceased  pension,  provided  they  were 
preceded  by  the  necessary  explanations. 

These  concessions  did  not  end  the  conflict.  In 
1723,  Yung  Cheng  succeeded  K‘ang  Hsi,  and 
relentlessly  persecuted  Christian  converts,  no  matter 
what  was  their  attitude  towards  the  Rites. 

Moreover,  the  missionaries  were  much  divided 
among  themselves,  some  maintaining  they  could  con¬ 
scientiously  use  the  permissions  granted  by 


Mezzabarba,  the  others  considering  such  permissions 
as  being  contrary  to  the  constitution  Ex  ilia  die.  A 
fresh  inquiry  into  the  matter  was  commenced  at 
Rome,  under  Clement  XII  and  continued  under 
Benedict  XIV.  It  terminated  by  the  Constitution 
Ex  quo  singulari  (11th  July,  1742),  whereby  all 
permissions  granted  by  Mezzabarba  were  revoked, 
as  being  more  or  less  contrary  to  the  decree  of 
Clement  XI.  This  latter  was  renewed  purely  and 
simply,  and  compliance  therewith  enjoined  by  the 
Pope.  This  Papal  Bull  finally  set  at  rest  the  whole 
controversy  over  the  Chinese  Rites.  It  is  still 
enforced  and  faithfully  observed  at  the  present  day. 

Bibliography. — The  most  complete  article  on 
the  Chinese  Rites  is  that  by  Father  J.  Brucher,  s.j., 
under  the  title  of  “  Ceremonies  Chinoises,”  in 
Dictionnaire  de  Theologie  Catholique  (de  Vacant- 
Mangenot?) — -There  is  an  excellent  compendious 
article  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopaedia ,  vol.  xiii,  p.  37. 
On  the  copious  literature  dealing  with  the  question, 
see  Bibliotkeque  des  Ecrivains  de  la  Compagnie  de 
Jesus,  tome  vi,  col.  1792  sqq. ;  Cordier  :  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sinica ,  tome  ii,  col.  869  sqq. ;  China  in 
Catholic  Encyclopedia ,  vol.  iii,  col.  671  sqq. 

RITUAL  MUSIC.  The  music  performed  at 
the  religious  ceremonies  sanctioned  by  Confucianism, 
presided  over  by  the  Head  of  the  State  or  his 
officials.  These  take  place  at  fixed  times.  Heaven 
is  worshipped  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  Earth  at 
the  summer  solstice.  Confucius  and  other  sages 
are  worshipped  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  there 
are  other  services  at  the  Temple  of  Agriculture,  etc. 
These  ceremonies  take  place  so  early  as  to  end  at 
sunrise.  The  music,  which  is  often  accompanied  by 
posturing,  is  exceedingly  slow.  It  is  not  the 
ancient  music,  which  Confucius  found  so  elevating  \ 
this  perished  at  the  beginning  by  the  burning  of 
the  books.  That  now  in  use  was  introduced  from 
Bactria  in  the  second  century  b.c.  and  bears  traces 
of  Greek  origin. 

The  notes  of  the  music  used  at  the  worship  of 
Confucius  are  confined  to  a  very  small  compass, 
which  is  said  to  typify  the  sage’s  adherence  to  the 
“Mean.”  “The  Guiding  March”  played  by  seven 
pairs  of  different  instruments,  when  the  Emperor  or 
his  representative,  with  his  attendants  enters  the 
Confucian  temple  to  perform  the  ceremonies,  is 
given  in  Van  Aalst’s  book,  as  also  the  words  and 
music  of  the  hymn  sung  in  honour  of  Confucius, 
as  commanded  by  ChTen  Lung  in  1743.  The  pitch 
varies  with  the  month  of  the  ceremony,  each  of  the 
twelve  notes  being  used  in  turn  as  key-note. 
The  “dancing”  or  posturing  was  addedl  in  a.d.  485 
by  Yung  Ming  of  the  Southern  Ch‘i  dynasty,  and 
is  of  the  most  slow  and  reverent  kind.  The  dancers, 
like  the  singers,  are  dressed  in  uniform,  and  they  are 
arranged  in  two  sets:  of  four  or  eight,  and  so  on,  and 
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they  hold  in  their  hands  two  rods  about  a  yard  in 
length  and  feathered  at  one  end,  which  play  a 
considerable  part  in  the  evolutions.  The  singing  is 
said  to  be  not  unpleasdng  to  Western  ears,  and 
being  slow  and  in  unison,  to  suggest  comparison 
with  the  early  Christian  plain-song.  The  instru¬ 
ments  used  in  ritual  music  often  have  a  special 
notation,  which  is  highly  complicated,  but  is  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  construction. 

Buddhist  and  Taoist  priests  invariably  sing  or 
chant  their  ritual  on  important  occasions,  very  often 
singing  antiphonically  in  fifths,  or  in  octaves.  Some¬ 
times  one  half  of  the  singers  prostrate  themselves 
while  the  other  half  .sings,  and  then  rise  and  sing 
while  the  others  prostrate  ;  at  other  times  and  places 
each  priest  chooses  his  own  key,  but  sings  the  same 
air  and  words  as  his  fellows. 

Van  Aalst  :  Chinese  Music;  Mrs.  Richard  ; 
Chinese  Music;  Giles  :  Confucianism  and  its  Rivals. 

ROBINS.  See  Ruticillinae. 

ROBINSON,  GEORGE  BEST.  When  Lord 
Napier  was  appointed  as  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Trade  in  1833,  Sir  G.  B.  Robinson,  a  Member  of  the 
abolished  Select  Committee,  was  made  third  Super¬ 
intendent.  On  January  19,  1835,  Lord  Napier 
having  died  and  J.  F.  Davis  resigned,  Sir  George 
become  Chief  Superintendent.  On  November  24th 
he  removed  to  Lintin,  very  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  merchants  in  Canton,  but  without  considering 
the  effect  on  the  Chinese,  Lintin  being  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  illicit  trade  in  opium. 

He  pursued  what  seemed  to  be  the  policy  desired 
by  the  government,  a  policy  of  strict  quiescence. 
For  nearly  three  years  only  one  despatch  was 
received  from  the  Foreign  Office.  Sir  George  was 
quiescent,  but  the  merchants  called  him  inactive 
and  were  very  dissatisfied,  causing  him  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  At  length  came  a  despatch  in  December 
1836,  in  which  Palmerston  announced  that  the  office 
of  Chief  Superintendent  was  to  be  abolished,  and 
that  Sir  George  was  to  hand  over  all  papers  to 
Captain  Elliot  who  would  henceforth  be  head  of 
the  Commission. 

Eames  :  The  English  in  Chintz. 

ROBINSON,  HERCULES  GEORGE  ROBERT, 

Sir,  was  Governor  of  Hongkong  from  September  9, 
1859,  to  March  15,  1865,  and  was  the  first  to  carry 
the  title  dissociated  from  those  of  Plenipotentiary 
and  Superintendent  of  Trade.  He  had  served  in 
the  army  but  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  St. 
Christopher  when  the  Hongkong  appointment  was 
offered  him.  On  accepting  it  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood. 

During  the  Second  War  Sir  Hercules  obtained 
the  lease  of  Kowloon  through  (Sir)  Harry  Parkes, 
and  by  the  Peking  Convention  of  October  24,  1860 
the  lease  was  cancelled  and  the  Kowloon  Peninsula 


was  ceded  to  the  Crown  as  a  dependency  of  Hong 
kong.  Contrary  however  to  Sir  Hercules’  claims 
Kowloon  became  chiefly  a  military  cantonment. 

The  Governor  did  much  to  improve  the  Civil 
Service.  First  he  dealt  with  salaries  and  established 
a  pension  scheme.  He  created  a  Marine  Court  of 
Inquiry  and  a  Board  of  Examiners  to  give  certificates 
to  competent  masters  and  mates.  He  reorganized 
the  Police  Court  and  established  a  Court  for  Sum¬ 
mary  Jurisdiction  as  a  branch  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

,  In  regard  to  the  government  of  the  Chinese 
population  he  took  several  bold  and  wise  steps,  and 
made  a  most  important  addition  to  the  Civil  Service 
machinery  by  a  Cadet  Scheme,  which  was  to  provide 
the  Colony  with  a  staff  of  well-educated  interpreters, 
eligible  for  promotion  to  the  headship  of  some 
departments. 

Hardly  any  other  Governor  gave  in  legislation 
so  much  attention  to  commercial  interests.  Three 
of  hi®  Ordinances  affecting  Chinese  were  resisted  by 
strikes,  but  his  firmness  gained  the  day  each  time. 
It  was  on  hi®  recommendation — though  the  same  had 
been  made  by  his  predecessor — that  the  Government 
established  a  mint  in  Hongkong. 

Of  public  works  the  Victoria  Water-works 
.scheme  is  due  to  his  energy,  and  he  rebuilt  the 
Praya  wall.  Several  roads,  gaols  and  hospitals  were 
also  built  during  his  term  of  office.  He  made  a 
path  to  the  top  of  the  Peak  and  built  himself  a 
bungalow  up  there. 

In  1865  he  wa.s  promoted  to  the  Governorship  of 
Ceylon  and  left  Hongkong  on  March  15,  1865. 
Much  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Colony  under  his 
rule  was  not  due  to  him,  and  he  was  of  course  much 
criticized ;  but  it  was  acknowledged  that  Hongkong 
had  had,  up  to  that  date,  no  more  successful 
Governor. 

He  was  made  first  Baron  Rosmead  shortly 
before  his  death  in  1897. 

Eitel  :  Europe  in  China. 

ROBINSON,  WILLIAM,  Sir,  was  born  in 
1836  and  entered  the  Colonial  Office  in  1854.  On 
December  10,  1891,  he  became  Governor  of  Hong¬ 
kong,  and  remained  there  till  February  1,  1898. 
The  Colony  had  its  worst  experience  of  the  plague 
during  his  governorship,  2,547  dying  of  it  in  1894, 
while  the  population  was  at  one  time  diminished  by 
80,000. 

He  became  C.M.G.  in  1877,  K.C.M.G.  in  1883, 
and  G. C.M.G.  in  1897. 

ROCHA,  JEAN  DE,  M  %  Lo  Ju-wang,  a 
Jesuit  Father,  born  in  Portugal,  1566.  After  finishing 
his  course  of  philosophy  at  Goa  he  studied  theology 
at  Macao  for  four  years,  then  went  to  Chao  chou, 
Nan  clTang  and  Nanking.  At  Nanking  he  baptized 
the  celebrated  Hsii  Kuang-chX  (Paul  Hsu,  q.v.). 
During  the  time  of  persecution  (1616)  he  retired  to 
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Kien-ch  ang,  then  founded  churches  in  Fukien  and 
Kiangsu.  He  died  in  1623  and  Paul  Hsu  made  all 
his  family  wear  mourning. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  de  Si-ngan-fou,  II,  p.  18  note. 

ROCHER  ROUGE.  See  Red  Roclc. 
ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION.  See  China 

Medical  Board. 

ROCKHILL,  WILLIAM  WO0DVILLE,  was 

born  in  Philadelphia  in  1854,  and  educated  at 
St.  Cyr  Military  School  in  France.  In  1884  he 
came  to  Peking  as  second  secretary  to  the  American 
Legation,  and  in  1887  and  1891  made  two  expeditions 
to  Tibet.  He  was  American  Minister  at  Peking, 
1905-1909,  and  in  1914  he  travelled  in  Mongolia  and 
became  personal  adviser  to  Yuan  Shih-k‘ai.  He 
died  on  his  way  out  to  take  up  this  appointment, 
December,  1914,  at  Honolulu.  His  writings  are 
The  Life  of  Buddha  (1884),  The  Land  of  the  Lamas, 
(1892),  Diary  of  a  Journey  in  Mongolia  and  Tibet, 
(1894),  Notes  on  the  Ethnology  of  Tibet,  (1895), 
Chau  Ju  Kua  (in  collaboration  with  Hirth),  and 
various  papers  in  the  R.A.S.  Journal  and  elsewhere. 

Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvi. 

ROCK  THRUSHES.  See  Turdinae. 

RODENTS.  Nearly  half  the  species  of  Mam¬ 
mals  known  in  North  China  belong  to  the  order 
Rodentia.  Sowerby  names  ninety-nine  species, 
under  the  six  families,  i,  Sciuridae,  (Squirrels, 
Chipmunks  and  Marmots) ;  ii,  Dipodidae,  (the 
Jumping  Rats  and  Mice);  iii,  Muridae,  (the  true 
Rats  and  Mice);  iv,  Spalacidae,  (Molerats,  etc.); 
v,  Lagomyidae,  (Pikas  or  Tail-less  Hares) ;  vi, 
Leporidae,  (Hares). 

How  many  of  these  species  are  found  in  South 
China  also  cannot  at  present  be  determined. 

Lists  of  the  species  will  be  found  under  each 
Family  name,  except  Dipodidae,  which  has  been 
accidentally  omitted  from  its  proper  place.  It  will 
be  found  under  Jumping  Rats. 

Sowerby  :  Recent  Researches,  etc.,  Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

RODRIGUEZ,  JEROME,  ^  X  H  io  Ju-lu, 
a  Portuguese  Jesuit  missionary  who  reached  China 
in  1605.  He  was  first  sent  to  C'lTao  c-hou  ^  jhl| ,  and 
three  years  later  to  Nan  clTang.  Bad  health  made 
him  retire  to  Macao  for  a  time,  but  in  1621-27,  as 
Visitor  of  Far  Eastern  Missions,  he  travelled  several 
times  over  a  large  part  of  China.  The  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  not  known. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngcin  fou ,  ii, 
p.  25,  note. 

ROE-DEER,  Capreolus  bedfordi,  p‘ao  lu, 

‘galloping  deer’  ;  found  in  the  CITin  ling  mountains 
in  Shensi,  in  Chihli  and  Shansi.  Wallace  gives 
30  inches  as  the  height  at  shoulder  in  one  case,  and 


67  lbs.  as  the  weight.  C.  melanotis  is  found  in 
Kansu,  and  is  hunted  by  stalking  or  driving.  See 
Cervidae. 

Wallace  :  The  Big  Game  of  Central  and 
Western  China;  Sowerby  :  Fur  and  Feather  in 
North  China. 

ROLLERS,  (birds).  See  Anisodactyli. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MISSIONS.  See  Con¬ 
gregations,  M  issionary. 

ROSMEAD,  BARON.  See  Robinson ,  Sir 
Hercules. 

ROSS,  JOHN,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1841,  and  came  to  China  as  missionary  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1872.  He  settled  at  Muk¬ 
den.  Having  learned  Korean  he  made  a  pioneer 
version  of  the  Scriptures  and  established  a  printing 
press  with  Korean  compositors.  But  his  life-work 
was  among  the  Chinese  in  Manchuria.  He  retired  in 
1910  and  died  in  Edinburgh,  August  7,  1915.  His 
published  works  are  The  Mcinchus,  (Paisley,  1880); 
History  of  Korea,  (Paisley)  ;  Mission  Methods  in 
Manchuria,  (Edin.  1903)  ;  The  Origin  of  the  Chinese 
People,  (1906) ;  The  Original  Religion  of  China, 
(1909)  ;  Primers  of  Korean  and  Mandarin,  and  many 
papers  in  journals. 

ROSS,  WILLIAM,  a  missionary  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  He  reached  China 
in  1872  and  first  settled  at  Newchwang.  He  travel¬ 
led  extensively  in  S.  Manchuria  and  sent  home  the 
first  collection  of  plants  from  that  district,  including 
various  new  species. 

Bretschneider  :  European  Botanical  Discoveries. 

ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY,  China  Branch. 
See  China  Branch. 

RUBRIQUIS.  See  William  of  Rubruck. 

RUBRUOUIS.  See  W illiam  of  Rubruck. 

RUGGIERO,  MICHEL,  a  Jesuit  priest,  was 
born  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  in  1543.  In  1577 
he  went  to  the  Indies,  reaching  China  in  1581.  He 
stayed  in  Macao  and  learned  Chinese,  then  was 
permitted  to  reside  at  Chao-k‘ing  fu,  and  it  is  stated 
that  he  was  thus  the  first  Jesuit  to  teach  Christianity 
in  China ;  and  also  that  he  wrote  the  first  book  in 
Chinese  in  favour  of  Christianity.  He  was  sent  to 
Rome  in  1582  to  ask  the  Pope  to  send  a  legate  to 
China,  and  he  died  at  Salerno,  May  11,  1607. 

Ljungstedt  :  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Settlements. 

RUSSELL  &  CO.,  an  early  American  firm  in 
Canton.  It  was  established  in  1824  by  Samuel 
Russell,  when  the  firm  Samuel  Russell  &  Co.  was 
wound  up  after  five  years’  existence.  Philip 
Ammidon  was  an  original  partner ;  Augustine 
Heard,  and  W.  C.  Hunter  were  partners  in  later 
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years.  A  list  of  the  partners  down  to  1879  is  given 
in  the  work  named  below.  The  firm  was,  of  course, 
originally  in  Canton,  but  in  1846  opened  a  branch 
in  Shanghai  (afterwards  the  chief  establishment  of 
the  firm),  then  in  other  ports.  In  1862  the  firm 
organized  the  Shanghai  Steam  Navigation  Company, 

Russell  &  Co.  made  the  first  successful  tele¬ 
graph  line  on  Chinese  soil.  This  was  in  1869,  and 
the  line  connected  the  office  of  the  Shanghai  Steam 
Navigation  Co.  with  their  central  office. 

R.  B.  Forbes  :  Personal  Reminiscences ,  Boston, 
1882. 

RUSSIAN  ECCLESIASTICAL  MISSION. 

The  Mission  in  Peking  was  founded  in  1727  and  was 
political  rather  than  religious.  The  Russian  pri¬ 
soners  from  Albazin  {q.v.),  to  the  number  of  about 
a  hundred  according  to  some  accounts,  were  taken 
to  Peking  in  1685.  It  is  of  these  prisoners  and  their 
descendants  that  the  Mission  was  formed,  in  1720, 
after  several  previous  attempts  had  failed.  K‘ang 
Hsi  gave  to  them  a  temple  in  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  city.  In  1727  by  the  Vlcidislavitch  Treaty 
the  Orthodox  Church  in  Peking  was  recognized,  and 
four  Russian  priests  were  allowed  to  live  in  the 
capital,  together  with  six  young  students  of  the 
language. 

The  work  of  the  Mission  has  been  less  evangel¬ 
istic  than  political  and  scientific.  Some  150  priests 
worked  in  the  Mission  up  to  1860,  yet  the  members 
of  the  Church  only  numbered  200,  including  the 
descendants  of  those  who  came  from  Albazin.  On 
the  other  hand  a  good  deal  of  scientific  and  sinolo¬ 
gical  work  was  done. 

After  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  (1858)  the  status 
of  the  Mission  was  changed,  its  diplomatic  activities 
being  no  longer  needed.  For  fifty  years  a  great  deal 
of  literary  work  was  done,  Archimandrite  Palladius 
spending  25  years  in  China. 

The  present  Archimandrite  Innocent  (Figour- 
owski),  made  Bishop  in  1902,  has  been  very  active, 
and  there  are  now  32  mission  churches  in  different 
provinces,  with  a  baptized  membership  of  5,587 
Chinese  (1916). 

The  number  of  Christians  in  Peking  belonging 
to  the  Russian  Mission  is  between  800  and  1,000. 
There  are  also  small  groups  of  Christians  in  villages 
near  Peking. 

The  staff  of  the  mission  is  as  follows  : 

The  Bishop,  and  Chief  of  the  Orthodox  Russian 

Mission  in  China  (Innocent  Figourowski). 
Two  Archimandrites 
Three  Popes 
One  Archdeacon 
Five  Deacons 
Nine  Monks 
Six  Nuns 

One  School-teacher. 


R  USSI  AN  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA. 

The  first  Russian  Agents  sent  to  Peking  were 
Petroff  and  Yallisheff  in  1567.  They  brought 
no  presents  and  were  not  admitted  to  an  audience. 
In  1619  a  second  Agent  was  sent,  Evashko  Petplin, 
but  for  the  same  reason  the  result  was  the  same, 
except  that  he  took  back  to  Moscow  a  Chinese  letter 
to  the  Czar. 

The  Agent  Theodore  Isakovitch  Baikoff  was 
sent  in  1654 ;  according  to  instructions  he  refused 
to  kotow  or  to  hand  over  his  letter  to  anyone  but 
the  Emperor  himself.  Nothing  therefore  was  done, 
and  he  returned  to  Moscow  by  July,  1658. 

An  Envoy  was  next  sent,  Nicolas  Gavrilovitch 
Spathar  ;  he  left  Moscow  on  March  4,  1675. 
Arrived  at  Peking,  he  met  P.  Verbiest,  whose  ideas 
of  bringing  missionaries  out  to  China  by  land 
through  Russia,  no  doubt  arose  through  this  meeting. 
Spathar  was  four  times  admitted  to  audience,  but 
according  to  Chinese  accounts  he  refused  to  kotow , 
the  letter  he  carried  was  not  answered,  and  his 
business  was  obstructed.  All  he  seems  to  have 
taken  back  to  the  Czar  was  a  Treatise  on  Anatomy, 
sent  by  Verbiest  !  Spathar  reached  Moscow  in 
January,  1658. 

In  1658  a  mission  was  sent  under  Perftleff  and 
Setkoul  Ablin.  It  brought  back  a  letter  in  Chinese 
which  there  was  no  one  to  interpret  and  which  had 
had  to  be  translated  by  the  Jesuits  fifteen  years 
later  in  Peking. 

Another  mission  was  sent  under  Ablin  alone 
between  1668  and  1672.  Both  these  missions  were 
utter  failures,  largely  owing  to  troubles  on  the  Amur. 

In  1685  letters  from  Peking  reached  Moscow 
referring  to  earlier  unanswered  letters  and  demand¬ 
ing  the  evacuation  of  Albazin  {q.v.).  The  letters 
were  in  Latin  this  time  and  could  therefore  be  read  ; 
they  were  conciliatory  in  their  tone.  In  reply 
Russia  at  once  sent  the  Agents  Nicephore  Venyu- 
koff  and  Ivan  Favoroff  to  announce  that  an 
embassy  would  follow.  Theodore  Alexievitch 
Golovin  was  then  appointed  High  Ambassador 
Extraordinary,  and  he  left  Moscow  in  January, 
1686,  with  fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  but  it  was  three 
and  a  half  years  before  he  got  in  direct  touch  with 
the  Chinese  authorities.  He  settled  at  Selengyisk 
and  sent  Loginoff  to  Peking  to  arrange  for  a  diplo¬ 
matic,  conference.  This  was  delayed  through  a 
Kalmuck  outbreak,  but  Chinese  envoys  reached 
Nertchinsk  in  July,  1689;  they  had  PP.  Gerbillon 
and  Pereyra  as  interpreters,  and  about  10,000  men, 
with  boats  and  artillery.  There  was  much  wrang¬ 
ling  in  many  languages,  but  at  last  on  August  27, 
1689,  the  treaty  of  Nertschinsk  was  signed.  (See 

Nertschinsk,  Treaty  of). 

Russia,  as  the  result  of  this  treaty,  became 
strict  in  the  treatment  of  trade  with  China,  allow¬ 
ing  caravans  to  go  only  every  two  years,  fixing  the 
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route,  demanding  payment  for  customs  duty,  etc. 
Soon  afterwards  the  government  tried  to  crush 
private  trading  by  establishing  various  monopolies, 
but  in  the  long  run  it  was  beaten.  Several  missions 
may  lia\  e  been  sent,  but  the  role  of  merchant  and 
diplomatic  agent  were  not  kept  much  apart  and  it 
is  now  impossible  to  distinguish.  In  1692,  however, 
the  mission  of  Ides  (q.v.)  was  plainly  official.  The 
caravan  of  .some  four  hundred  men  left  Moscow  on 
Mai  ch  14,  1692,  and  reached  Peking  on  November 
3,  1693.  In  the  letter  which  Ides  carried  the  titles 
of  the  Emperor  were  written  lower  than  those  of 
the  Czar,  and  for  this  reason,  though  several 
audiences  were  given  to  Ides,  the  letter  was  not 
answered  and  all  requests  were  refused. 

There  were  several  government  caravans  sent 
with  more  or  less  diplomatic  intent,  but  the  next 
formal  embassy  was  sent  in  1719  in  under  Leon 
Vasilievitch  Ismailoff.  His  first  secretary  \vas 
Laueent  de  Lange  who  had  already  been  in  a 
mission  to  Peking,  and  the  physician  or  surgeon 
was  John  Bell  of  Antermony  {q.v.).  The  ambassa¬ 
dor  stayed  in  Peking  from  November  18,  1720,  till 
March  2,  1721,  and  was  received  by  the  Emperor  a 
dozen  times.  He  obtained  the  concession  of  a  site 
for  a  church,  an,  arrangement  of  Chinese  sealed 
letters  to  be  used  as  'tickets  of  admission’  for  official 
Russian  caravans,  and  an  agreement  for  trade  to  be 
carried  on  at  the  frontier  instead  of  in  Peking. 

When  he  returned  he  left  de  Lange,  who  was 
probably  a  Swede,  to  represent  Russian  interests. 
But  de  Lange  had  a  very  difficult  time  and  spent 
many  months  practically  in  prison.  After  a  while 
it  was  announced  that  henceforth  no  Russians  would 
be  allowed  in  China  till  the  boundary  question  had 
been  arranged. 

On  October  12,  1725  the  most  important  of  all 
the  Russian  embassies  left  Moscow.  It  had  been  in 
preparation  for  a  long  time ;  its  instructions  were 
most  definite,  and  its  equipment  most  complete.  It 
was  under  Savva  Lukitch  Vladislavitch,  a  man 
of  about  60,  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  China.  He  spent  full 
six  months  in  Peking,  from  October  21,  1726  to 
April  23,  1727.  Negotiations  were  long  and  difficult, 
but  resulted  in  the  treaty  signed  at  Nertchinsk, 
sometimes  called  the  Treaty  of  the  Frontier,  some¬ 
times  the  Treaty  of  Kiakhta,  because  it  was  ratified 
there  after  the  boundaries  had  been  agreed  on. 
This  treaty  allowed  two  hundred  merchants  to  visit 
Peking  every  two  years,  while  two  permanent 
trading-stations  were  established  on  the  frontier; 
a  priest,  three  curates  and  five  or  six  language 
students'  were  to  be  permitted  to  reside  in  Peking. 
The  date  of  the  treaty  is  October  21,  1727. 

An  embassy  was  sent  in  1733  from  Peking  to 
St.  Petersburg,  the  only  embassy  to  a  foreign  court 


during  the  Manchu  dynasty  till  the  reign  of 
T'ung  Chih. 

At  a  later  date  which  is  quite  uncertain,  but 
which  Morse  thinks  was  about  1762,  the  Peking 
trade  was  removed  to  Kiakhta  on  the  Russian  side 
and  Maimaichen  on  the  Chinese  side  of  the  frontier. 
The  trade  there  was  strictly  controlled  by  both 
governments  and  was  entirely  by  barter.  In  1830 
it  was  stated  to  the  House  of  Commons'  that  this 
trade  amounted  to  £7,800,000,  but  this  must  have 
been  too  high  a  figure. 

In  1768  the  ambassador  Kropotoff  was  sent, 
but  was  not  received  at  Peking ;  he  signed  a  Con¬ 
vention  at  Kiakhta  supplementing  the  Kiakhta 
Treaty,  and  another  Convention  was  signed  in  1792. 

Two  Russian  ships  went  to  Canton  in  1806 ; 
they  did  their  business,  but  immediately  they  were 
gone  orders  arrived  from  Peking  that  Russian  ships 
must  be  excluded  from  Canton. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  frontier  trade 
developed  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
at  Kuldja  and  Tarbagatai,  and  was  regulated  by  a 
Convention  signed  at  Kuldja  on  July  25,  1851. 

In  May,  1858,  the  Treaty  of  Aigun  (near 
Blagovestchensk)  was  signed,  giving  to  Russia  the 
left  bank  of  the  Amur  from  the  mouth  of  the  Argun 
to  the  sea,  and  agreeing  that  the  territory  between 
the  Ussuri  and  the  sea  should  be  held  in  common 
till  frontiers  were  fixed.  It  was  not  a  time  when 
China  could  resist  :  the  Taku  forts  had  been  taken 
ten  days  earlier.  Before  this1,  Admiral  Count 
Putiatine  sought  to  make  a  commercial  treaty 
opening  the  treaty  ports  to  Russian  trade.  He  was 
refused  permission  to  travel  to  Peking  via  Kiakhta; 
at  the  Peiho  he  was  refused  permission  to  proceed 
to  Peking  at  all ;  he  then  went  to  Hongkong  and, 
like  America,  worked  diplomatically  together  with 
England  and  France  while  abstaining  from  war. 

More  recent  relations  include  the  temporary 
occupation  of  Kuldja  and  the  leasing  of  Port 
Arthur,  Dalny,  etc.,  on  which  separate  articles  may 
be  referred  to. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  who  have 
represented  Russia  at  the  Court  of  Peking. 

Russian  representatives  and  envoys  to  China 
before  the  Tientsin  treaty  of  1858. 


1567 

Ivan  Petrov  and  Burn  ash  Y  alychev, 
Cossack  officers  (atamans). 

Peking 

1618 

Ivan  Petline  and  Andrei  Mundov, 
Siberian  Cossacks. 

Peking  1619. 

1649 

Special  Russian  embassy  to  bring  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  Ts’ing  House  on 
its  accession  to  the  Cliinese  Throne. 

frontier. 

1654 

Baykov,  envoy  ( ijonetz ),  a  boyar’s  son 
from  Tobolsk 

Peking  1656. 

1655 

Yarykine,  a  boyar’s  son  from  Tobolsk. 

— 

1658 

Ivan  Perifiliev,  envoy  ( gonetz ),  a  bo¬ 
yar’s  son  (received  by  the  Chinese 
Emperor), 

Peking. 
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1670  Ignaty  Milovanov  and  Kobiakov, 

local  envoys  (received  by  tbe  Chinese 
Emperor). 

1674  Ivan  Porshennikov,  commercial  envoy, 

a  boyar's  son. 

1675  N.  G.  Spafary,  ambassador,  interpreter 

of  tbe  Moscow  Foreign  Department ; 

( Posolsky  Prikaz). 

1686  Veniukov  and  Favokov,  envoys  ( gontzy ), 

forerunners  of  tbe  following  embassy. 

1683  Tir.  A.  Golovine,  “  blijny  okolnitchy  ”  (a 

court  grade),  lieutenant  of  Briansk,— 
I.  E.  Ylassov,  “stolnik”  (dapifer — ,  a 
court  grade)  lieutenant  of  Ielatoma, 
— S.  Kornitskoy,  “ diak ”  (Chan¬ 
cellor),— great  and  plenipotentiary 
ambassadors. 

1692  Everhard  Ysbrand  Ides,  merebant 

from  Gluckstadt  (received  by  tbe 
Chinese  Emperor  on  an  errand  of 
Peter  tbe  Great). 

1719  Izmailov,  envoy  plenipotentiary  and 

minister,  captain  in  tbe  guard  (re¬ 
ceived  by  tbe  Chinese  Emperor,  as 
bis  guest). 

1716-1737  Lorenz  Lange,  ex-captain  in  tbe  Swe¬ 
dish  army,  on  five  occasions  com¬ 
mercial  envoy,  at  one  time,  in  1721 
and  later — constant  Russian  agent 
in  Peking  (received  by  tbe  Chinese 
Emperor). 

1725  Count  (from  Illyria)  Savva  Vladis- 

lavitch  (Raguzinsky),  actual  state 


Peking. 


reking. 


reking  1676. 


Peking. 

Nertchinsk 

(treaty). 


Peking  1693. 


Peking 

1720-1721. 


Peking. 


Peking 
1726-1727 
(Bura  treaty- 
1727,  Kiakbta 
treaty-1727). 
Peking 
(additional 
treaty-1768.) 


councillor,  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  (received  by 
the  Chinese  Emperor). 

1762-1768  I.  Kropotov,  captain,  ambassador  to 
announce  tbe  accession  to  tbe  Throne 
of  Empress  Catherine  II,  and  later 
plenipotentiary  commissioner  (re¬ 
ceived  by  tbe  Chinese  Emperor). 

1790-1792  L.  Nagil,  general-major,  governor  of 
Irkutsk,  in  charge  of  frontier  affairs. 

1805-1806  Count  G.  A.  Golovkine,  ambassador 
extraordinary. 

1851  Kovalevsky,  colonel  of  tbe  mining  en¬ 

gineer  corps, — plenipotentiary. 

1857  Count  E.  Y.  Puiiatine,  general-adju¬ 

tant,  Yice-admiral,  commander  of  tbe 
fleet  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  minister 
and  in  1858,  Imperial  Commissioner 
in  China. 

1858  N.  N.  Muraviev  (later  Count  Mu¬ 

raviev- Amursky),  general-adjutant, 
general-lieutenant,  gov  ernor-general 
of  Eastern  Siberia. 

[From  the  1728  Kiakhta  treaty  to  the  1858  Tientsin  treaty  the 

constant  current  relations  between  Russia  and  China  were  conducted 

by  correspondence  of  the  Senate  and  the  Li-fan-yuan  respectively .] 

Permanent  Russian  representatives  in  China 
after  1858 — [Peking). 


Frontier 
(1792  act.) 
Urga. 

Kuldja 
(treaty-1851). 
Shanghai  and 
Tientsin 
(treaty-1858). 


Aigun 

(treaty-1858). 


1859-1861 

18*61-1863 

1863-1873 

1873-1883 

1883-1886 

1886-1891 


N.  P.  Ignatiev  (later  Count),  general-major  of  tbe  suite 
of  II. I.M.,— plenipotentiary  and  on  a  special  mission. 

L.  Th.  Baluzeck,  aide-de-camp  of  H.I.M.,  colonel  in 
tbe  guards,  minister  resident. 

A.  G.  Vlangali,  general-major  of  the  mining  corps, 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary. 

E.  C.  Butzow,  actual  state  councillor,  idem. 

S.  I.  Popow,  actual  state  councillor,  idem. 

A.  M.  Coumany,  chamberlain,  actual  state  councillor, 
idem. 


1891-1897 

1897-1898 

1897-1901 

1901-1905 

1905-1908 

1909-1912 

1912-1916 


1916- 


Count  A.  P.  Cassini,  chamberlain,  actual  state  coun¬ 
cillor,  idem. 

A.  N.  Speyez,  state  councillor,  idem  (did  not  fill  bis 
post). 

M.  N.  de  Giers,  chamberlain,  actual  state  councillor, 
idem. 

P.  M.  Lessar,  actual  state  councillor,  idem. 

I).  D.  Pokotilow,  actual  state  councillor,  idem. 

L  J.  Korostovetz,  actual  state  councillor,  idem. 

B.  N.  Kroupensky,  chamberlain,  actual  state  councillor, 
idem. 

Prince  N.  A.  Koudacheff,  chamberlain,  actual  state 
councillor,  idem. 


RUTICI LLINAE,  a  subfamily  of  the  Turd - 
idae,  according  to  Oates’  classification,  comprising 
the  Robins,  Redstarts,  Forktails,  etc.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  list  of  those  in  China  as  far  as  known, 
with  their  habitat.  Henicurus  sinensis  commonly 
found  at  all  seasons  in  the  mountains  of  S.  China. 
H.  schistaceus,  the  Slaty-backed  Forktail,  in  S. 
China,  from  Fukien  to  SsuclTuan,  but  not  common. 
H  scouleri,  the  commonest  in  China  of  its  genus ; 
in  all  the  southern  provinces  up  to  the  Yellow 
River.  Ruticilla  aurorea ,  the  Daurian  Redstart, 
all  over  China  up  to  Mongolia  and  Manchuria. 
R.  frontalis,  the  Blue-fronted  Redstart,  in  W. 
SsuclTuan  and  Kansu.  R.  rufiventris,  the  Indian 
Redstart,  winters  in  Shensi,  Chihli  and  Mongolia, 
but  in  small  numbers.  R.  hodgsoni,  comes  to 
Kansu  and  S.  W.  China  for  the  summer. 
Rhyacornis  fuliginosa ,  the  Plumbeous  Redstart, 
in  the  Central  provinces  in  all  seasons ;  occurs 
as  far  as  Chihli  and  even  in  Mongolia.  R. 
schisticeps,  the  White-throated  Redstart,  common 
in  the  wooded  valleys  of  Kansu.  R.  alashanica 
in  the  mountains  of  Kansu  and  in  the  Alashan. 
R.  er ythrog aster ,  Guldenstaedt’s  Redstart,  in  Kan¬ 
su,  but  very  rare.  Cyanecula  caerulecula,  The  Blue 
Throat,  passes  through  China  in  migration.  It 
winters  sparsely  in  S.E.  China.  A  favourite  cage- 
bird.  Calliope  camtschatkensis ,  the  Common  Ruby- 
throat,  very  common,  passing  in  spring  and 
autumn.  C.  tschebaiewi,  the  Tibet  Ruby-throat, 
seems  limited  to  the  mountains  of  Kansu,  and  is 
very  rare.  Tarsiger  chrysaeus,  the  Golden  Bush- 
Robin,  in  the  wooded  mountains  of  W.  SsuclTuan ; 
very  scarce.  Ianthia  indica,  the  White-browed 
Bush-Robin,  in  W.  SsuclTuan.  I.  johnstoniae  and 
I.  goodfellowi,  in  Formosa.  I.  cyanura  the  Red- 
flanked  Bush-Robin,  very  common  throughout 
China  and  in  Mongolia.  I.  rufilata  occurs  in  W. 
China.  Grandala  coelicolor ,  Hodgson’s  Grandala, 
in  the  very  high  mountains  of  W.  SsuclTuan  and 
Kansu.  Notodela  montium,  in  Formosa.  N. 
leucura  from  Hupei  to  Yunnan.  Copsychus  saularis, 
the  Magpie-Robin,  in  S.  China  up  to  and  including 
the  Yangtze  basin.  Kittacincla  minor,  the  Shamas 
in  Hainan. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 
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SACRED  EDICT,  ^  An  Edict  first  issued 
in  1670  by  the  Emperor  Kcang  Hsi,  then  16  years 
old.  It  consists  of  sixteen  moral  maxims  which, 
though  ordinary  enough,  have  come  to  be  regarded 
with  extravagant  reverence.  Yung  Cheng,  the 
next  Emperor,  caused  these  maxims  to  be  enlarged 
on  in  essays  by  picked  scholar®,  and  in  1724  it  was 
ordered  that  they  should  be  read  to  the  public  in 
every  city  and  town  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each 
month. 

The  sixteen  essays  were  later  turned  into  easy 
colloquial. 

SACRIFICES,  HUMAN.  This  title  should 

more  properly  be  reserved  for  the  killing  of  men 
as  offerings  to  the  Deity,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  or  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Aztecs.  In  default  of  a  more  convenient  term, 
it  is  used  for  the  burial  of  living  slaves,  con¬ 
cubines,  and  others,  with  the  rich  or  royal  dead  ; 
though  the  idea  of  providing  companionship  and 
service  in  the  other  world  is  more  prominent  than 
that  of  appeasing  anger  or  seeking  favour. 

The  practice  must  have  been  established  in 
China  in  very  early  times,  but  the  first  example 
recorded  in  Chinese  history  was  at  the  burial  of 
the  Ch‘in  ruler  Wu  Kung,  b.c.  678,  when  sixty-six 
persons  were  buried  alive  to  keep  him  company  in 
the  other  world.  In  CITin  again,  when  Mu  Kung 
died  in  b.c.  621,  there  were  buried  with  him  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  people.  This  caused 
the  Ode  called  Huang  niao  ^  to  be  made; 
(Legge’s  She’  King ,  p.  198).  The  fact  itself  is 
recorded  in  the  Ch‘un  Ch‘iu.  The  practice  had 
been  forbidden  by  Hsien  Kung  on  his  succeeding 
to  the  CITin  earldom  in  b.c.  384,  but  at  the  death 
of  ChTn  Shih  Huang  Ti  in  b.c.  210,  all  his  wives 
and  concubines  who  had  not  borne  him  children 
were  buried  with  him,  and  the  workmen  who  had 
made  his  tomb  were  also  walled  up  alive  in  it. 
It  is  further  recorded  that  in  CITin  a  young  girl 
was  sacrificed  annually  (?)  to  the  god  or  genius  of 
the  Yellow  River  ;  a  practice  which  was  for  some 
time  imitated  by  Wei.  The  Ch‘in  State  is  notorious 
in  this  matter,  and  as  it  was  half  Tartar  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  custom  was  adopted  from  the 
Turko-Scythian  tribes. 

This  view  is  found  in  a  Chinese  historian  of 
the  Sung  dynasty,  and  is  accepted  by  Biot  but 
not  bv  de  Groot. 

V 

The  tomb  of  CITu  Chuang  Wang,  b.c.  591,  is 
still  to  be  seen  near  Ching-chou  fu,  and  ten 
smaller  tombs  around  it  are  said  to  belong  to  those 


sacrificed  at  his  funeral.  It  is  also  on  record 
that  when  Ling  Wang  of  CITu  hanged  himself  in 
b.c.  529,  a  faithful  follower,  Shen  Hai  buried 

two  of  his  own  daughters  in  his  master’s  grave. 

In  a.d.  312,  the  tomb  of  Duke  Huan  of  Ch‘i 
(died  b.c.  643)  was  opened,  and  from  the  number 
of  bones  in  the  tomb  io  was  evident  that  many 
concubines  had  been  buried  with  him. 

Some  writers  assert  that  the  practice  was  in 
use  all  over  China;  but  the  Edict  of  the  Han 
ruler  against  it  may  only  have  been  directed 

against  CITin,  CITu  and  CITi,  which,  as  stated 
above,  were  guilty  of  the  evil ;  no  definite  examples 
are  given  from  the  semi-savage  States  of  Wu  and 
Yueh. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  was  not  looked  on  with  approval  by  the  people. 

There  seem  to  be  no  instances  recorded  during 
the  Han  dynasty,  but  this  cannot  be  held  to  prove 
the  practice  was  abandoned ;  especially  as  history 
proves  it  was  common  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  a.d.  Occasional  references  in  later 
annals,  together  with  the  fact  of  such  immolations 
being  carried  on  extensively  in  the  first  hundred 
years  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  seem  to  show  that 
the  practice  had  been  continuous. 

According  to  De  Guignes,  who  does  not 
however  give  the  source  of  his  information,  there 
were  such  immolations  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Mancliu  dynasty. 

The  practice  is  not  a  recognized  State  instit¬ 
ution,  and  is  not  provided  for  in  the  dynastic 
Codices  of  Rites. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified ;  Tschepe  : 
Histoire  du  Royaume  de  Ts‘in,  p.  7,  57,  etc.  ; 
De  Groot  :  Religious  Systenn  of  China}  vol.  ii,  c.  9. 

SADDLE  ISLANDS,  THE,  a  group  some  30 
milesi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze,  the  main 
island,  North  Saddle  Island,  being  84  miles  from 
Shanghai.  The  jurisdiction  over  them  seems 
divided  between  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang  provinces. 
In  the  fishing  season  the  islands  are  crowded  with 
fishermen  from  the  Ningpo  and  Wenchow  districts, 
and  large  quantities  of  cuttle-fish  are  caught. 

There  are  good  harbours,  and  the  North  Saddle 
Island  rises  to  800  feet ;  it  might  be  much  used  as 
a  sanatorium  by  Shanghai  residents. 

Little  :  East  of  Asia  Magazine ,  vol.  iv,  p.  183. 

SAFFLOWER,  Carthamus  tinctorius, 
hung  hua,  formerly  extensively  cultivated  in  Ssu- 
clTuan  for  its  beautiful  red  dye,  has  now  been  ousted 
by  artificial  dyes,  except  for  use  on  a  small  scale.  But 
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it  produces  also  a  valuable  oil,  and  might  be  culti¬ 
vated  for  this  purpose,  especially  as  a  dry  farming 
crop  in  semi-arid  regions.  The  decorticatedl  cake 
is  nutritious  as  cattle  feed. 

SAINT,  H  sheng,  the  third  and  highest  grade 
in  Taoism  to  which  men  may  attain,  after  Immortal 
f[jj  and  Hero  jJI  A  •  Saints  are  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Hero  class,  gifted  with  extraordinary  genius 
and  virtue. 

Wieger  :  Taoisme;  Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les 
Superstitions,  tome  ix,  p.  487. 

S'AKYAMUNI  ff  gM  /g-  Ttle  name  com' 
monly  used  by  the  Chinese  Buddhists  for  the 
founder  of  Buddhism,  in  preference  to  the  name 
Gautama  Buddha. 

SALAR,  the  ‘black-capped  Mohammedans’  of 
Kansu.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  ‘white- 
capped’  by'  not  burning  incense,  by  breaking 
fast  at  a  different  hour  during  Ramadan,  and 
generally  by  greater  devoutness  and  fanaticism. 
They  are  of  Turkish  extraction.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  uncertain.  See  Mohammedanism. 

Rockhill  :  The  Land  of  the  Lamas,  p.  39. 

SALES!  ENS,  a  Roman  Catholic  Congregation 
working  in  China  but  not  as  an  independent  Mission  ; 
they  opened  an  orphanage  in  the  diocese  of  Macao 
in  1902 ;  they  have  also  a  small  work  near  Canton  in 
the  same  diocese,  where  three  priests  minister  to 
about  500  Christians. 

Planchet  :  Les  Missions  de  Chine,  1916. 

SALT  ADMINISTRATION,  THE.  T  axation  of 
salt  in  China  is  said  to  date  from  about  2200  b.c., 
tribute  salt  having  been  introduced  during  the  reign 
of  Yu,  first  Emperor  of  the  Hsia  dynasty. 

The  Ch‘i  kingdom  (7th  century  b.c.)  in  which  the 
manufacture  of  salt  was  encouraged  under  govern¬ 
ment  control,  supplied  salt  from  what  is  now  Shan¬ 
tung  to  all  the  neighbouring  inland  kingdoms  ;  under 
the  administration  of  Kuan  Tzu  it  derived  a  very 
large  revenue  from  salt  taxes  and  was  reputed  to  be 
“the  richest  kingdom  in  the  world.” 

During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti,  140-86 
b.c.  (Han  dynasty),  special  officials  were  appointed 
in  charge  of  salt  taxes  throughout  China. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  T‘ang  dynasty  (7th 
century  a.d.)  there  were  said  to  be  eighteen  salt 
lakes  and  640  salt  wells  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue.  Taxes  were  also  levied  on  sea 
salt.  During  this  dynasty  a  reformer  named  Liu 
Yen  (762  a.d.)  arose,  who  as  Transportation  Com¬ 
missioner  organized  a  system  of  salt  administration 
on  lines  which  may  well  serve  as  a  model  at  the 
present  time.  Government  control  was  confined  to 
the  producing  districts  and  transit  taxes  were 
abolished  :  merchants  were  allowed  to  transport  salt 
for  sale  to  any  place  they  chose,  but  government 


salt  was  stored  in  remote  districts  to  guard  against 
shortage  in  the  supply.  Under  this  system  the  salt 
revenue  is  said  to  have  increased  to  fifteen  times  its 
former  amount. 

Early  in  the  Sung  dynasty  (960-1278  a.d.),  the 
modern  system  of  merchants’  transportation  was 
introduced.  Permits  called  Yin  were  issued  by  the 
Central  Government  on  payment  of  tax  and  the 
country  was  divided  into  Yin  areas  ( Yin  Ti),  in 
each  of  which  a  merchants’  monopoly  was  estab¬ 
lished. 

This  system  was  elaborated  in  the  14th  century 
a.d. ,  by  T‘ai  Tsu  (Hung  Wu),  the  1st  Ming 
Emperor,  during  whose  reign  Yin  were  also  issued 
in  return  for  contributions  of  rice  to  the  Government 
stores.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
however,  (early  17th  century),  the  salt  administra¬ 
tion  decayed,  a  period  of  disintegration  set  in  and 
the  revenue  fell  rapidly  away. 

During  the  Ch‘ing  dynasty  the  salt-producing 
areas  were  divided  into  ten  districts,  each  under  the 
control  of  a  high  official  who  was  at  the  same  time 
the  Viceroy  of  the  province  :  the  salt  Taotai  was 
however,  the  actual  administrator  of  salt  affairs. 
Government  and  merchants’  monopolies  existed  side 
by  side,  and  while  the  basis  of  the  system  was  the 
same  as  during  the  reigns  of  the  early  Ming  emperors, 
the  rates  of  taxation  and  methods  of  collection  in  the 
various  districts  became  more  and  more  dissimilar 
and  extensive  abuses  crept  in.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  Manchu  regime  the  lack  of  uniformity  and  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  centralised  control  brought  the 
administration  into  a  most  chaotic  condition  and 
insistent  demands  for  reform  arose. 

In  1909-1910  a  serious  attempt  at  reform  was 
made  and  a  Central  Salt  Office  ( Yen  Cheng  Ch‘u, 
the  name  being  changed  in  1911  to  Yen  Cheng  Yuan), 
was  established  at  Peking  under  the  control  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  Progress  was  checked  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  1911,  and  no  effective 
reforms  were  introduced  until  the  reorganization  of 
1913  was  undertaken  and  the  present  Central  Salt 
Administration  was  established. 

The  Chinese  Government  Reorganization  Loan 
Agreement  was  signed  on  the  26th  April,  and  came 
into  effect  on  the  21st  May,  1913.  By  Article  V  the 
Chinese  Government  engaged  “to  take  immediate 
steps  for  the  reorganization,  with  the  assistance  of 
foreigners,  of  the  system  of  collection  of  the  salt 
revenues  of  China,”  and  the  Central  Salt  Adminis¬ 
tration  ( Yen  Wu  Shu)  was  established  in  Peking 
under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

All  administrative  functions  other  than  those 
assigned  to  the  Chief  Inspectors  and  District  In¬ 
spectors  fall  within  the  sphere  of  Chinese  Salt  Com¬ 
missioners,  one  of  whom  is  in  charge  of  each  salt- 
producing  District.  These  Salt  Commissioners  reg¬ 
ulate  the  manufacture  and  transportation  of  salt 
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and  control  the  Preventive  Forces.  In  non¬ 
producing  Districts  there  are  Chinese  Transportation 
Officers,  who  are  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
supply  and  distribution  of  salt  to  the  people  by 
merchants.  The  Government  fixes  a  maximum  price 
at  which  salt  may  be  sold  in  each  area. 


DISTRICTS  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  OF  CONSUMPTION. 


Chief 

Producing 

Districts 

Consumption  District 

Nature 
of  salt 

Method  of 
Manu¬ 
facture 

Fengtien 

Fengtien,  Kirin,  Heilungkiang 

Sea 

Solar 

evaporation 

Chihli 

Chihli,  E.  Honan,  N.  Shansi 

59 

59 

Shantung 

Shantung,  N.-E.  Honan,  N.-E. 
Anhui  and  Corea 

59 

95 

Kiangsu 

Anhui,  and  parts  of  Kiangsu, 

Solar 

Kiangsi,  Hunan  and  Honan 

59 

evaporation 
and  boiling 

Chekiang 

Chekiang  and  parts  of  Kiang¬ 
su,  Anhui  and  Kiangsi 

55 

55 

Fukien 

Fukien  and  parts  of  Chekiang 
and  Kiangsi 

55 

59 

Kwangtung 

Kwangtung,  Kwangsi  and 
parts  of  Kiangsi,  Hunan  and 
Kweichow 

55 

59 

Yunnan 

Yunnan  and  W.  Kweichow 

Well 

Boiling 

Ssuch‘uan 

Ssuch'uan, N.-E.  Yunnan, Kwei¬ 
chow,  Hupeh  and  S.  Shensi. 

>5 

95 

Shansi 

Parts  of  Shansi,  Shensi,  and 

Lake 

Solar 

(Yuncheng 

Honan 

evaporation 

Shensi,  Kansu 
(Huamachih; 

Kansu,  and  parts  of  Shensi 

9’ 

59 

Mongolia 

Parts  of  Chihli,  Shansi,  Shensi 
and  Kansu 

5? 

55 

Manufacture. — There  are  two  methods  of  eva¬ 
poration  by  solar  heat.  In  the  salt-lake  districts, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  causes  the  .salt  to  crystallize  at 
the  edge  of  the  lakes  or  in  some  cases  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  On  the  sea  coast  the  salt-pan  system 
is  generally  in  vogue,  the  sea-brine  being  pumped 
up  by  wind  sails  or  being  allowed  to  flow  on  to 
prepared  beds  or  pans,  being  drawn  from  one  bed 
to  another  as  it  becomes  more  dense,  until  finally  it 
deposits  salt  in  the  crystallizing  pans.  The  bittern 
brine  is  in  some  places  used  to  strengthen  fresh 
brine  as  it  is  pumped  up.  This  is  the  method  by 
which  more  than  half  the  salt  in  China  is  manu¬ 
factured,  salt  boiling  being  impracticable  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  owing  to  the  lack  of  fuel. 

The  salt  made  by  solar  evaporation  varies  in 
purity  according  to  the  nature  of  the  salt  in  which 
the  pans  are  made.  The  finest  salt  in  China  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  SsuclTuan,  Fukien  and  Kuangtung.  In 
south  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang  where  large  reed  beds 
still  exist,  in  Yunnan  where  there  are  forests,  and 
in  SsuclTuan  where  a  natural  gas  is  found,  salt  is 
still  largely  manufactured  by  boiling.  In  SsuclTuan 
coal  is  increasingly  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
SsuclTuan  works  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  At 
Tzeliuching,  where  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  salt 
in  S.  SsuclTuan  is  produced,  borings  are  made,  often 


through  solid  rock,  to  a  depth  of  some  3,000  feet. 
The  mouth  of  such  a  well  may  be  no  more  than 
14  inches  in  diameter.  Brine  is  drawn  up  in 
bamboo  tubes  some  80  feet  long,  by  5  or  more 
buffaloes  working  round  a  large  drum.  At  some 
places  labour  and  expenses  are  saved  by  sinking  the 
wells  in  pairs,  so  that  the  drawing  up  of  one  tube 
causes  the  other  to  sink.  From  the  wells  the  brine, 
which  is  of  high  density,  is  carried  in  buckets  or 
conducted  by  bamboo  pipes  to  the  boiling  establish¬ 
ments,  where  it  is  boiled  by  a  natural  earth-gas  or 
by  coal  and  grass-fuel.  In  parts  of  Chekiang  brine 
is  boiled  in  an  enormous  cauldron  of  bamboo  matting 
coated  inside  and  out  with  lime  made  from  river 
shells  :  it  is  suspended  over  a  fire  by  ordinary  ropes 
and  can  be  used  for  some  ten  davs,  after  which  it  is 
useless  for  further  boiling,  but  is  broken  up  and  sold 
to  manure  the  land. 

Salt  after  manufacture  is  stored  either  at  the 
works  or  in  the  depots  and  godowns  awaiting  sale. 
The  cost  price,  exclusive  of  tax,  varies  from  40  to  50 
cash  a  catty  of  1.4  lbs.  in  parts  of  SsuclTuan,'  to  19 
or  20  piouils  for  a  dollar  at  some  works  in  Fukien. 
It  is  purchased  from  the  makers  by  transporting  mer¬ 
chants  who  generally  possess  monopoly  rights  in  a 
given  area,  and  who,  after  payment  of  the  salt  tax, 
receive  a  Release  Permit  upon  production  of  which 
they  are  permitted  to  remove  the  salt.  The 
authorised  scale  is  the  Ssu  Ma  by  which  one  picul 
equals  140  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  sixteen  piculs  equal 
one  ton.  The  salt  is  packed  in  bags  of  rush, 
matting  or  bamboo.  In  Kirin  and  Heilungkiang 
the  purchase,  distribution  and  sale  is  effected  by  the 
Government  which  holds  a  monopoly  in  the  whole 
area.  In  Fukien  also  a  Government  monopoly  exists. 
In  Fengtien,  Yunnan,  South  Shansi  and  South 
Shensi,  free  trade  in  salt  already  existed  when  the 
reorganization  was  instituted.  In  Kuangtung  and 
SsuclTuan,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Anhui  and 
Honan  all  monopolies  have  recently  been  abolished 
to  the  advantage  of  the  revenue  and  of  the 
consumer. 

The  rest  of  China  proper  with  unimportant 
exceptions,  is  still  divided  into  monopolized  districts, 
though  competition  of  two  or  more  kinds  of  salt  in 
the  same  district  is  increasingly  permitted.  A 
monopoly  is  either  farmed  out  to  a  merchant  under 
contract  for  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum  or  is 
owned  by  a  number  of  merchants  who  possess  the 
sole  right  of  selling  duty-paid  salt  in  a  particular 
district.  The  chief  instance  of  the  latter  practice 
is  found  in  Kiangsi,  S.  Anhui,  Hunan  and  Hupei, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  provinces  is  supplied 
with  salt  by  merchants  possessing  rights  formerly 
purchased  from  the  Government,  but  now  become 
by  custom  hereditary  and  transferable.  In  these 
areas  the  salt  is  distributed  and  sold  under  Govern¬ 
ment  supervision. 
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Vested  interests  have  hitherto  proved  too  strong 
for  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  of  free  com¬ 
petition  throughout  the  country.  At  present,  mono¬ 
polies  prevent  the  people  from  obtaining  .salt  of 
good  quality  and  keep  up  the  price  by  artificial 
restrictions.  Bad  and  expensive  salt  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  prevalence  of  smuggling,  which  is  but 
inadequately  kept  in  check  by  a  large  and  costly 
Preventive  Force.  Much  progress  has  recently  been 
made  towards  the  reorganization  of  this  Force ;  the 
men  are  better  paid  and  better  clothed,  merchants’ 
police  have  been  transferred  to  Government  control, 
and  the  Force  is  being  concentrated  in  the  districts 
of  production  rather  than,  as  formerly,  scattered 
through  the  consumption  areas.  The  total  revenue 
lost  by  reason  of  the  failure  to  control  smuggling 
must  however  still  be  very  considerable. 

Taxation. — The  principle  of  taxation  now  de¬ 
finitely  adopted  is  the  imposition  of  a  single  direct 
tax  at  source.  The  taxes  existing  in  1913  consisted, 
generally  speaking,  of  a  direct  tax  around  which  was 
grouped  a  most  complicated  medley  of  additional 
taxes  imposed  from  time  to  time  as  necessity  arose 
or  opportunity  offered,  and  seldom  if  ever  abolished 
when  once  imposed. 

Levied  upon  producer,  transporting  merchant 
and  consumer  indiscriminately,  collected  at  any 
convenient  point  along  the  route  which  the  salt  had 
to  pass,  calculated  according  to  different  scales  and 
in  various  currencies,  to  five  or  even  eight-  places  of 
decimals  and  allocated  for  such  diverse  purposes  as 
conservancy,  upkeep  of  schools,  the  Boxer  In¬ 
demnity,  ujokeep  of  gunboats,  support  of  horse 
breeding  in  the  Manchu  city  at  Hangchow,  of  the 
Association  for  giving  alms  to  priests,  of  widows, 
life-saving  institutions  and  the  association  for  the 
prevention  of  killing  of  animals,  they  were  such  as 
to  baffle  the  most  earnest  enquirer.  Such  anomalies 
are  now  practically  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  while 
the  rate  of  taxation  has1  been  increased,  the  jieople 
have  benefited  by  the  removal  of  harassing  delays 
and  by  the  abolition  of  exactions  which  by  their 
very  nature  invited  extortion  and  abuse.  The  rate 
of  taxation  at  present  varies  from  $  0.20  a  picul  in 
parts  of  Shantung  to  $3.50  a  picul  in  Yunnan.  Salt 
for  the  central  Yangtze  areas  is  nominally  taxed  at 
$4.50  a  picul,  but  is  in  fact  considerably  less,  as, 
owing  to  the  risk  which  attends  transportation  to 
these  areas,  payment  of  two-third!s  of  the  tax  is 
permitted  to  be  deferred  until  the  salt  is  eventually 
sold,  and  when  losses  occur  exemptions'  are  granted. 
In  Hunan  also  the  payment  when  made  is  frequently 
in  depreciated  notes.  The  standard  of  taxation 
laid  down  in  the  Presidential  mandate  of  the  24th 
December,  1913,  is  $2.50  a  picul,  to  be  gradually 
introduced  throughout  the  country  except  in 
Mongolia,  Chinghai,  Sinkiang  and  Tibet,  “where 
extraordinary  conditions  prevail.” 


Revenue. — It  appears  probable  that  the  revenue 
annually  remitted  to  Peking  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  in  1911  was  about  Tls.  13,000,000 ;  the 
receipts  for  the  whole  of  China,  including  sums 
retained  by  the  provinces  for  local  purposes,  were 
perhaps  double  that  figure.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  salt  revenue  increased  between  1911 
and  1913  and  the  total  net  revenue  credited  to  the 
Foreign  Banks  in  accordance  with  the  loan  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  period  21st  May  to  31st  December  1913 
amounted  to  $17,576,154  only.  From  1914  onwards, 
however,  the  revenue  has  steadily  increased. 

The  revenue  actually  credited  in  the  Foreign 
Banks  during  the  past  three  years  after  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  administration  was  : — 

1914  1915  1916* 

$60,409,676  $69,277,536  $72,440,560 

Charges  and  Surplus. — A  list  of  the  charges 
upon  the  Salt  Revenue  in  1913  is  annexed  to  the 
Reorganization  Loan  Agreement.  For  all  practical 
purposes  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  into  account 
at  present  the  Crisp  Loan  (£5,000,000),  the  Re¬ 
organization  Loan  itself  (£25,00,0000),  such  part  of 
the  instalments  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  as  may 
from  time  to  time  not  be  covered  by  the  receipts 
of  the  Maritime  Customs,  and  the  issued  portion 
(£6,000,000)  of  the  Hukuang  Railway  Loan  of  1911. 

The  following  sums  have  been  paid  on  account 
of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  : — 

1914  1915  1916  1917 

$13,505,833  $23,787,463  $10,071,371  nil. 

and  on  account  of  other  charges  : — 

1914  1915  1916 

$7,600,739  $10,811,619  $14,840,534 

The  surplus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chinese 
Government  has  been  : — • 

1914  1915  1916 

$31,304,818  $27,523,066  $52,226,185 

The  Government  has  agreed  to  maintain  a  reserve, 
amounting  to  $10,000,000  with  the  foreign  banks, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  prompt  payment  of  instalments 
of  interest  as  they  fall  due,  and  to  improve  the 
value  of  the  security.  [W.R.S.l 

SALVATI ON  ARMY,  THE,  has  at  the  present 
time  only  one  base  in  China,  namely,  Peking,  opened 
in  1916,  with  37  foreign  Salvationists  in  charge 
in  1917. 

SAMANTABHADRA,  the  all  gracious,  the 
Bodhisattva  called  in  China  P‘u  Hsien  #  K .  He 
is  only  moderately  prominent  in  Indian  Buddhism. 
In  China  he  is  popular,  and  is  the  patron  saint  of 
Mount  Omi.  He  is  represented  with  a  green 
complexion  and  he  rides  an  elephant.  In  the 
Lotus  Sutra  he  has  the  function  of  protecting  the 
followers  of  the  law.  The  Chinese  pilgrims  make 
no  mention  of  his  worship  in  India. 

*  Approximate. 
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SAMBIASO  FRANCOIS,  Pi  Fang-chi, 

a  Jesuit  Father  born  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  in 
1582.  He  reached  Peking  in  1613,  and  when  the 
persecution  chased  him  thence  he  went  to  Kia-ting, 
but  returned  to  the  capital  before  the  troubles  ended 
and  was  sheltered  in  the  house  of  Paul  Hsu.  In 
1622  lie  was  again  obliged  to  leave  this  dangerous 
post,  and  went  to  Shanghai  and  in  1628  to  K‘ai-feng 
fu  and  then  to  Nanking.  He  baptized  many 
hundreds  of  converts  in  these  years.  Later  he  was 
called  to  P eking  to  assist  in  the  astronomical  labours 
of  the  Jesuits  at  the  Court. 

He  worked  with  great  success  at  Yangchow, 
Ningpo,  Soochow  and  elsewhere. 

When  the  Emperor  Tsung  Cheng  died,  the 
mandarins  begged  him  to  go  to  Macao  and  seek 
the  help  of  the  Portuguese  for  Kuang  Hung  against 
the  Tartars,  which  mission  he  undertook.  The  new 
Emperor  was  intimate  with  him,  but  Sambiaso  used 
his  influence  with  him  and  his  successors  only  for 
the  protection  of  religion,  and  for  the  building  of  a 
church  and  residence  at  Canton.  He  died  at  Canton 
in  1649. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou ,  ii, 
p.  28,  note. 

SAMPAN,  H  U,  three  planks.  Any  small 
Chinese  boat,  not  a  junk,  may  be  so  called. 


SAMPSON,  MOUNT,  also  called  Sampson’s 
Peak,  a  rocky,  conical  hill  some  two  thousand  feet 
high,  east  of  Chin-chou  (Kinchow)  and  north  of 
Dairen  (Dalny).  It  received  this  name  in  1859  when 
the  British  forces  were  at  Talien  wan,  one  of  the 
British  vessels  being  the  “Sampson.” 

The  Chinese  name  is  Ta-ho  shang  or  Ta  ho  shan 

^  if  CfeD  lU  • 

Swinhoe  :  Narrative  of  the  North  China 
Campaign  of  1860. 


SAMPSON’S  PEAK.  See  Sampson,  Mount. 

SAMSHU ,  Htf,  thrice  fired.  Any  fermented 
Chinese  drink  may  be  so  called,  but  especially  ^ 
or  ‘burning  spirits.’  See  Wine. 

SAMSHUI  H?R,  a  port  in  Kuangtung  in 
latitude  23°  6‘  N.,  longitude  112°  53‘  E. 

It  was  opened  in  1897  by  the  Burma  Frontier 
Convention  and  is  near  the  junction  of  the  North 
and  West  Rivers,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  large 
junk  and  steam  traffic  on  these  streams;  trade  and 
industry  centre  at  Sainam,  three  miles  below.  The 
Canton-Samshui  section  of  the  Yiieh-Han  Railway 
was  opened  in  1904  and  the  port  is  now  a  large  dis¬ 
tributing  centre  for  passenger  traffic.  The  popula¬ 
tion  is  6,000.  1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  3,562,266  4,471,770 

Net  Chinese  ,,  1,195,388  724,481 

Exports  .  2,009,256  2,539,985 


Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  6, 766,910  7,736.236 


SAN  CHIN,  a  name  sometimes  used  for 

the  three  States  of  Han,  Wei  and  Chao,  into  which 
Chin  was  divided.  See  Chin. 

SAN  CH‘ING,  the  Taoist  Triad.  See  Three 
Pure  Ones. 

SAN  C I  AN  o  See  San  shan. 

SANDALWOOD.  See  Woods. 

SANG  DE  BCEUF,  a  celebrated  ruby-red 
glaze  on  K'ang  Hsi  porcelain,  derived  from  copper 
silicate.  It  was  really  a  revival  of  the  “sacrificial 
red”  glaze  of  the  Hsiian  Te  period. 

Bushell  :  Chinese  Art. 

SAN  KUO  CHIH,  3.  gjjjg.  The  history  of 
the  Three  Kingdoms  Shu,  H  Wei,  and  Q  Wu, 
which  succeeded  the  Han  Dynasty.  It  is.  a  famous 
historical  novel  recounting  a  hundred  years  of  war. 

SAN  LI,  Hit,  the  three  rituals,  a  term  to  denote 
the  three  works  I  Li,  Chou  Li  and  Li  Chi.  See 
separate  articles. 

SAN  LING,  H  JSjst.  Three  mausolea  of  the 
Manchu  rulers,  in  Manchuria.  See  Mausolea. 

SAN  MEN  (BAY)  HPT-  ‘three  gates’ ;  so  named 
because  the  bay  is  accessible  by  three  passages.  It 
is  in  Chekiang,  between  Ningpo  and  Wenchow.  In 
the  Franco-Chinese  war  Admiral  Courbet  there 
destroyed  two  Chinese  gunboats,  the  frigate  Yii-yuan 
and  the  corvette  Cheng-king,  February  15,  1885. 

In  February  1899  the  Italian  minister  at  Peking 
made  a  verbal  demand  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  for 
the  lease  of  the  bay,  with  the  right  to  build  a 
railway  thence  to  the  Po-yang  lake.  The  demand, 
though  repeated,  was  refused-.  It  probably  had  its 
effect  in  preparing  the  Boxer  outbreak  of  the  next 
year.  The  Minister,  de  Martino,  was  recalled  and 
replaced  by  Marquis  Salvago-Raggi. 

Cordier  :  Histoire  des  Relations  de  la  Chine,  etc. 

SAN  PAD,  the  Buddhist  Triad.  See  Three 
Noble  Buddhas. 

SAN  SHAN,  H  ill,  three  hills,  also  called  by 
the  Chinese  Shang  ch‘uan  Ji  Jjj,  upper  streams.  In 
Portuguese  spelling  San  shan  became  Sancian;  the 
English  call  it  St.  John.  It  lies  south-west  of 
Macao. 

It  was  at  Ta  mao  {q.v.),  the  harbour  on  the 
north-west  of  this  island,  that  the  Portuguese  traders 
to  China  had  their  first  station  from  1517,  though 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  built  dwellings  on  shore ; 
it  was  here  that  Simon  d’Andrade  wasi  attacked  by 
the  Chinese  after  his  misbehaviour  in  1521.  The 
Portuguese  were  driven  away  and  it  is  uncertain 
when  they  were  permitted  to  return ;  but  they  did 
return,  and  it  was  here  that  Xavier  died  in  1552, 
and  was  buried,  till  his  body  was  removed  to  Goa-, 
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It  is  surmised  that  the  interest  taken  in  Xavier’s 
grave  made  the  Chinese  fear  lest  the  Portuguese 
should  claim  possession  of  the  island.  At  any  rate, 
the  whole  foreign  trade  was  removed  to  Lampacao 
in  1554  and  the  port  of  Ta  mao  was  closed. 

Ljungstedt  :  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Settlements. 

SAN  SHENG,  the  eclectic  Triad.  See  Three 
Holy  Ones. 

SANSING3&fc  or  ILANFlJf&H/ff,  a  self- 
opened  trade  mart  from  1905,  is  in  lat.  N.  46°  .22' 
and  long.  E.  129°  .29',  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Sungari  in  Kirin  province,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mutan  River.  The  country  round  about  the  town 
is  yearly  developing,  the  trade  being  in  grain,  beans, 
and  furs.  Some  gold  is  also  produced  in  the  forests 
which  extend  south  and  east.  The  population  is 
35,710.  1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  188,412  101,749 

Net  Chinese  „  379,627  342,147 

Exports  .  2,135,127  527,828 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  2,703,166  971,724 

SAN  TSANG.  See  Buddhist  Canon. 

SAN  TSUN  TA  FO,  the  Buddhist  Triad.  See 

Three  Noble  Buddhas. 

SANTUAO  3  i I>  il)  a  port  in  Fukien,  in  lat. 
26°  40'  N.,  long.  119°  40‘  E.  It  was  opened  to 
foreign  trade  by  Imperial  Decree  in  1898. 

The  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  whole 
coast,  and  it  was  probably  through  political  fears 
that  the  Chinese  opened  it.  It  is  some  70  miles 
south  of  Foochow,  and  thusi  can  hardly  hope  for 
a  great  future,  though  it  is  the  natural  outlet  of 
a  great  tea  district.  The  population  is  about  8,000. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  282,227  319,844 

Net  Chinese  ,,  383,201  337,220 

Exports  .  3,362,603  2,270,396 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  4,028,031  2,927,460 

SAN  TUNG  SH  ENG,  3  ill  td ,  three  eastern 
' provinces ,  the  Chinese  name  for  the  country  called 
by  us  Manchuria.  The  three  provinces  are  Hei- 
lung  chiang,  Kirin  and  Liao-tung  or  Feng-t'ien  or 
Sheng-ching.  See  Manchuria. 

SAN  T'UNG,  3lj  the  three  t‘ung}  that  is, 
the  three  books  T‘ung  T'ien,  T‘ung  Chih  and  Wen 
Hsien  T‘ung  Klao.  See  Lei  Shu. 

SAN  TZU  CHING,  3  ^  or  Three-Char¬ 
acter  Classic,  a  small  primer  for  schoolboys,  the  first 
book  put  into  the  hands  of  children  all  through  the 
Empire.  It  treats  of  all  manner  of  subjects  in 
rhymed  doggerel,  three  characters  to  the  line,  and 
includes  560  different  characters.  The  author  was 
probably  Wang  Ying-lin  (a.d.  1223-1296).  It  has 


been  imitated  for  teaching  purposes  by  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  and  also  by  the 
T'ai  P'ing  rebels. 

SAPEOtUE.  The  word  used  by  the  French  to 
denote  a  Chinese  cash.  The  sa'pek  is  really  a  small 
coin  used  in  Tonkin,  etc. 

SARAGH,  a  name  appearing  in  the  Syriac  part 
of  the  inscription  of  the  Nestorian  Tablet,  where 
Gabriel  is  called  priest,  etc.,  of  Kumdan  and 
Saragh  :  the  former  is  Ch'ang-an  (Hsi-an  fu)  and 
the  latter  is  taken  for  Lo-yang  in  Honan,  which  was 
the  capital  for  part  of  the  time  between  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Nestorian  Christianity  and  the  erection 
of  the  tablet. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither. 

SASSOON,  an  important  name  in  the  mercantile 
history  of  the  East.  David  Sassoon,  a  Jew,  was 
born  in  Bagdad  in  1792,  settled  in  Bombay  in  1832, 
and  traded  with  Canton  in  opium  and  cotton.  He 
sent  his  sons  to  open  branches  of  the  firm,  the 
headquarters  of  which  were  established  in  Hongkong 
as-  soon  as  that  island  became  British. 

David  Sassoon  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Albert, 
and  he  by  Sir  Edward  Sassoon,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  head  office  of  David  Sassoon  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
is  now  in  London. 

E.  D.  Sassoon  &  Co.  is  an  offshoot  of  the  older 
firm,  the  business  having  been  founded  in  the  early 
days  of  Hongkong  by  a  son  of  David  Sassoon. 

The  head  office  is  in  Bombay,  where  the  firm 
ovvnsi  five  large  mills. 

SATOW,  ERNEST  MASON,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir, 
was  educated  at  Mill  Hill  and  University  College, 
London. 

He  entered  the  Japan  Consular  Service  as 
student-interpreter  in  1861,  and  after  serving  in 
Bangkok,  Monte  Video  and  Morocco,  he  was 
appointed  as  Minister  to  Tokyo  in  1895;  from  1900 
to  1906,  he  was  Minister  at  Peking. 

He  is  a  barrister-at-law,  has  several  honorary 
degrees,  became  G.C.M.G.  in  1902  and  Privy 
Councillor  in  1906.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
works  relating  to  Japan. 

SCANDINAVIAN  ALLIANCE  MISSION. 

See  China  Inland  Mission. 

SCANDINAVIAN  ALLIANCE  MISSION  IN 

Mongolia. 

Headquarters  : — Chicago,  U.S.A. 

The  first  missionary,  D.  Sternberg,  reached 
Mongolia  in  1895.  After  studying  the  language 
for  a  year  in  Kalgan,  he  went  north,  travelling 
about  for  two  years.  Five  othersi  were  sent  out 
during  this  time,  and  with  a  view  to  forming  a 
colony  to  teach  the  Mongols  agriculture,  a  large 
piece  of  land  was  purchased  a  little  north  of  the 
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Ordos  desert  and  near  the  Yellow  River.  In  1900, 
five  of  the  six  workers  were  massacred,  with  the 
one  evangelist  and  some  catechumens.  The  one 
missionary  (Mr.  N.  J.  Friedstrom)  who  escaped 
into  safety  returned  in  1902  with  a  wife,  and 
after  many  difficulties  got  back  the  land  and  added 
to  it— having  about  10,000  acres  in  all,  with  an 
irrigating  system.  The  scheme  is  prosperous. 

In  1917,  the  Mission  reported  six  foreign  and 
six  native  workers,  one  Mongol  school  (thirty 
pupils),  two  Chinese  schools  (forty  pupils),  and 
forty  communicants. 

SCHALL  VON  BELL,  JEAN  ADAM, 

T‘ang  Jo-wang,  a  celebrated  Jesuit  missionary 
whose  name  is  often  written  Schaal.  He  was  born 
at  Cologne  in  1591  and  came  to  China  with  P. 
Trigault  in  1622.  Sent  to  Peking  to  learn  the 
language,  he  made  himself  known  at  Court  by 
calculating  several  eclipses.  He  passed  to  Hsi-an 
fu  and,  treated  badly  at  first,  won  such  favour  in 
time  that  he  built  a  church  there  from  gifts  sent 
by  officials  and  literati.  In  1630  he  was  recalled 
to  Peking  to  help  P.  Rho  in  his  astronomical 
labours.  Besides  his  immense  work  in  this  line  he 
prepared  quite  a  library  of  scientific  books.  The 
Emperor  gave  him  his  confidence  and  in  1631  ten 
of  the  chief  eunuchs  of  the  Court  were  baptized. 
The  year  after,  Schall  could  celebrate  the  Mass 
within  the  palace  itself,  and  it  is  said  that  later 
more  than  140  of  the  blood  royal,  38  princesses  of 
the  palace,  including  the  widow  of  TTen  ChT,  and 
40  eunuchs  of  the  palace  received  baptism. 

When  the  Manchus  took  the  throne  Schall 
remained  in  favour  and  wras  Director  of  the  Board 
of  Astronomy  or  Mathematics.  He  retained  his 
apostolic  fervour  and  soon  had  twelve  thousand 
converts  round  him.  Later  he  endured  the  bitterest 
persecution  and  died  at  Peking  in  1666. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou, 
ii,  p.  96,  note. 

SCHERESCHEWSKY,  SAMUEL  ISAAC 

Joseph,  (more  correctly  written  Scherschewski) 
was  born  in  1831  in  Russian  Lithuania  of  J ewish 
parents.  He  became  a  Christian  in  America,  and 
was  sent  to  China  as  a  missionary  by  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  1859.  He  worked  in  Peking  for  thirteen 
years,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Shanghai  in  1877, 
— an  office  which  he  had  once  declined  already. 
He  founded  St.  John’s  College  and  St.  Mary  s 
Hall.  His  life  work  was  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Chinese.  In  hisi  earlier  days  in 
China  he  translated  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  mandarin.  In  1881  he  became 
paralysed,  and  though  he  partially  recovered  he 
resigned  the  bishopric.  He  returned  to  America, 
and  though  unable  to  speak  plainly,  and  only  able 
to  work  a  typewriter  with  one  finger,  he  revised  his 


Old  Testament  and  then  began  to  turn  the  whole 
Bible  from  Hebrew  and  Greek  into  W  end  i , — a  work 
which  took  him  seven  years.  He  then  returned 
to  the  East  to  publish  it,  and  was  again  at  work 
on  a  translation  of  the  Apocrypha  when  he  died  in 
Japan  in  1906.  He  left  other  works  behind  him, 
including  an  unfinished  dictionary  of  Mongolian. 

SCHEUT  MISSION,  properly  Congregation  of 
the  Missionaries  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary, 
J:lJ  55  H  It  was  founded  in  1861  to  help 

young  Belgians  to  become  missionaries,  and 
established  at  Scheut-lez-Bruxelles.  The  first 
missionaries  came  to  Mongolia  in  1865,  the 
evangelization  of  that  territory  being  handed  over 
to  them  by  the  Lazarists.  It  has  now  168  foreign 
missionaries  in  China,  101,247  Christians  and 
12,000  scholars.  See  Vicariats;  Congregations. 

SCHLEGEL,  GUSTAVE,  born  near  Leyden 
in  1840,  died  in  1903  at  Leyden.  He  reached 
Hongkong  in  1858,  as  student-interpreter  to  the 
Netherlandsi  Government.  He  visited  and  even 
lived  in  some  cities  of  South  China,  but  most  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  the  Dutch  Indies.  He 
retired  in  1872,  and  taught  Chinese  for  some  time 
in  Leyden  University,  till  in  1877  a  Chair  of 
Chinese  was  created  for  him  there,  which  he 
occupied  till  his  death.  He  was  co-editor  with 
Cordier  of  the  T‘oung  Pao  from  its  first  appearance 
till  he  died.  His  most  important  work  is  a  Dutch- 
Chinese  Dictionary.  A  list  of  his  writings  is  given 
in  the  T‘oung  Pao,  1903,  p.  407,  and  in  Cordier’ s 
Etudes  chinois ,  1899-1902,  where  they  number  256 
titles. 

SCHOOLS  OF  BUDDHISM.  See  Buddhist 

Schools. 

SCIENTIFIC  BOOK  DEPOT.  See  CJi  inese 
Scientific  Booh  Depot. 

SC  I  U  R I  D /E ,  the  squirrel  Family.  Eighteen 
species  are  known  in  N.  China  and  neighbouring 
territories.  They  are  given  below,  with  their  dis¬ 
tribution.  See  Rodentia. 

Petaurista  alborufus,  S.W.  Kansu,  N.W.  Ssu- 
ch‘uan ;  Trogopterus  xanthines,  S.  Shensi,  Chihli ; 
Sciurus  vulgaris  mantchuricus ,  Manchuria ;  S.  vul¬ 
garis  rupestris,  Saghalien  ;  Sciurotamius  davidianus , 
Chihli,  Shansi,  Shensi,  Kansu ;  Sciuropterus  beuch- 
neri,  Kansu,  Shansi;  S.  russicus,  Manchuria;  S. 
russicus  athene,  Saghalien;  S.  aluco,  Corea;  Tamiops 
vestitus ,  Chihli ;  Eutamias  asiaticus  senscens,  Chihli ; 
E.  asiaticus  intercessor,  Shansi ;  E.  asiaticus  or- 
dinalis,  Shensi,  Ordos  ;  E.  asiaticus  orientalis,  Man¬ 
churia,  N.  Corea;  E.  asiaticus,  Kansu;  Citellus 
mongolicus ,  Shansi,  Shensi,  Kansu ;  C.  mongolicus 
umbratus,  Inner  Mongolia,  Chihli ;  Marmota  robusta , 
Kansu,  E.  Mongolia. 
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S  winhoe,  in  his  list  of  Mammals  south  of  the 
Yangtze,  names  Sciurus  castaneoventris  (Hainan, 
Kuangtung,  Fukien  and  Formosa);  S.  chinensis, 
(Shanghai) ;  S.  in’ clellandi,  (Hainan,  Kuangtung, 
Fukien,  Formosa,  W.  Ssuch‘uan) ;  S.  kaleensis  (N. 
Formosa) ;  besides  Pteromys  grandis  and  P. 
pecto rails  both  from  Formosa.  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  list  is  of  old  date,  and  the  names  have  no 
doubt  been  altered. 

Sowerby  :  Journal ,  N .0 .B.R.A.S. ,  vol.  xlvii ; 
S  win  hoe  :  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Mammals ,  P.Z.S., 
1870. 

SCOTT,  CHARLES  PERRY,  D.D.,  first 
bishop  of  the  North  China  diocese  (Anglican)  was 
born  in  Hull,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1847.  He 
was  the  great-grandson  of  Thomas  Scott,  the  great 
commentator.  He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse 
and  Cambridge,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1870,  and 
priest  in  1871,  and  after  a  short  curacy  in  London 
went  to  China  under  the  Society  for  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  landing  in  Chefoo  in  1874. 

From  this  port  he  and  his  one  colleague  made 
a  number  of  tours  into  the  interior  of  Shantung, 
in  the  course  of  which  they  selected  Tai-an  fu  as 
a  future  station  of  the  mission.  The  bishopric  of 
North  China  was  founded  in  1880,  and  Mr.  Scott 
w;as  consecrated  as  bishop  in  London  in  this  year, 
lie-turning  to  China  in  1881,  he  made  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Peking,  where  he  remained  till  his 
retirement  in  1913. 

SCOUTS.— The  Boy  Scout  Movement  in  China. 
During  the  course  of  a  tour  round  the  world  in 
1912,  Sir  Robert  S.S.  Baden-Powell,  the  founder 
of  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  paid  a  visit  to  Shanghai, 
where  he  inspected  the  troops  of  British  and 
Eurasian  boy  scouts  then  in  existence. 

At  the  time  of  Sir  Robert’s  visit  there  were 
no  Chinese  boy  scouts  in  Shanghai,  neither 
was  there  any  organization  for  spreading  scout 
ideas  among  the  Chinese,  but  the  visit  of  Sir 
Robert  was  partly  the  cause  of  the  formation 
in  1913  of  the  Boy  Scouts  Association  of  China.. 
At  first  the  Association  had  the  oversight  of  a 
single  troop  of  scouts  formed  from  among  the 
pupils  of  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Public  School  for 
Chinese,  but  the  definite  aim  of  the  Association, 
to  make  scouting  for  boys  known  throughout  China, 
was  quickly  realised,  and  during  1913  and  1914 
several  troops  were  organised  in  Shanghai,  and 
troops  affiliated  with  the  Association  were  established 
in  Canton  and  Hankow. 

A  special  impetus  was  given  to  the  movement 
in  May,  1915,  when  a  Scout  Rally  of  some  four 
hundred  scouts  from  Shanghai  and  Canton  was  held 
in  connection  with  the  Far-Eastern  Games  in  Shang¬ 
hai.  At  a  meeting  attended  by  supporters  of  the 
scout  movement  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 


Association  was  made  a  national  body,  with  power 
to  affiliate  and  enroll  local  associations,  and  the 
existing  council  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
six  representatives  of  the  great  cities  of  China. 

At  present  (1917)  there  are  local  associations, 
controlling  many  hundreds  of  boy  scouts  in  affiliation 
with  the  national  Association,  in  Shanghai,  Canton, 
the  Wu-Han  (Wuchang  and  Hankow)  District, 
Peking  (Tsing  Iiua  College),  Nanking,  Tientsin  and 
Soochow.  In  Shanghai  alone  there  are  some  sixteen 
troops  containing  nearly  a  thousand  Chinese  boy 
scouts,  and  the  local  Baden-Powell  Association  has 
under  its  control  a  large  troop  of  wolf-cubs,  and 
troops  of  British,  French  and  Sikh  scouts. 

The  Boy  Scouts  Association  of  China  is,  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  formation  and  affiliation  of  local 
scout  associations,  which  control  the  troopsi  and 
encourage  the  movement  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  A  handbook,  entitled  Policy,  Organisation 
and  Rules  (price  30  cents)  has  been  issued,  and 
Chinese  translations  of  books  on  scouting  are  being 
prepared.  The  policy  of  the  Baden-Powell  Assoc¬ 
iation  (of  England)  has  been  followed  in  the  main, 
but  alterations  and  additions  to  suit  the  customs 
and  conditions  in  China  have  been  made. 

The  actual  work  of  the  Association  is  at  present 
done  voluntarily  by  an  executive  committee  wTith  a 
chairman,  secretary  and  treasurer  elected  annually. 
The  Headquarters  of  the  Association  are  at  35, 
Elgin  Road,  Shanghai. 

[G.S.F.K.] 

SCULPTURE.  The  subject  of  sculpture  in 
China  must  for  the  present  be  treated  with  extreme 
reserve ;  the  discoveries  of  to-day  prove  that  the 
theories  of  yesterday  were  based  on  false  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  justify  great  hopes  of  interesting  excava¬ 
tions  yet  to  be  made,  which  may  prove  the  existence 
of  a  native  school  of  importance.  This  article  is, 
therefore,  written  rather  with  the  idea  of  encourag¬ 
ing  students  to  give  time  and  attention  to  this  most 
important  branch  of  art  and  archaeology,  than  with 
any  thought  of  giving  a  history  of  Chinese  sculpture 
— this  is  yet  to  be  written. 

Too  general  has  been  the  acquiescence  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Paleologue  in  L’ Art  Chino  is 
(published  1887),  thus  translated.:  “At  last  we  reach 
the  supreme  moment  in  the  history  of  Art  in  China : 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism.  We  have  noted  in 
the  preceding  chapters  the  considerable  influence 
which  the  introduction  of  this  religion  and  the 
importation  of  sacred  statues  from  India,  exercised 
in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  a.d.  upon  the  art  of 
working  in  bronze.  From  the  very  beginning  this 
influence  was  no  less  on  the  carving  in  stone.  It 
appears  indeed  that  the  Buddhist  idols  brought 
from  Nepal  and  the  Punjab  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims, 
were  the  source  from  which  the  sculptors  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom  drew  the  inspiration  for  their 
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first  statues.  Until  then  they  had  only  treated 
stone  in  bas-relief,  and  at  that  a  bas-relief  with  no 
projection,  no  modelling;  they  had  not  attempted 
the  full  relief,  which  frees,  as  it  were,  the  effigy 
from  its  wall  of  stone ;  they  had  been  unable  to 
rise  to  the  heights  of  a  statue.  Therefore  the  most 
ancient  statues  known  in  China  are  figures  of 
Buddhist  divinities.” 

That  under  Buddhist  influence  much  sculptural 
work  of  value  has  been  produced,  no  one  will  deny ; 
witness  the  cliff  carvings  at  Yun-kang  in  Shansi,  at 
Lung  Men  in  Honan,  at  Hang-chou  in  Chekiang; 
but  that  it  proved  the  sole  source  whence  the  Chinese 
sculptor  drew  his  inspiration  is  an  hypothesis  which 
has,  since  Paleologtje  wrote  as  above,  been  absol¬ 
utely  refuted. 

In  1907  two  stone  lions  dating  from  a.d.  147 
were  exhumed  in  Western  Shantung;  these,  which 
were  until  recently  the  most  ancient  statues  in  full 
relief  known  in  China,  stood  in  front  of  the  sepul¬ 
chre  of  the  family  Wu,  near  Chia-hsiang  hsien||ijjU§g  ; 
a  winged  tiger  of  purely  indigenous  type  was  found 
to  exist  in  Ssuch‘uan,  date  a.d.  209 ;  and  finally  in 
1911  at  the  tomb  of  Ho  Ch‘u-ping  an  archaic 
group,  consisting  of  a  charger  trampling  upon  a 
barbarian  of  hideous  aspect  was  discovered  by  the 
French  Mission  oomuosed  of  Comte  Gilbert  de 

x 

Votsins,  Jean  l’Artigtje,  and  Victor  Segalen. 
This  interesting  statue  dates  from  117  b.c.,  the 
time  of  the  Former  or  Western  Han. 

Magnificent  figures  which  show  no  traces  of 
foreign  influence  exist  at  the  Liang  tombs  near 
Nanking,  and  the  superb  winged  horse  at  the  tomb 
of  T‘ang  Kao  Tsung,  which  is  equally  free  from 
Buddhist  elements,  is  indubitably  the  work  of  a 
native  sculptor  of  great  power. 

Although  the  Han  bas-reliefs  at  Hsiao  Shan 
T'ang  in  Shantung  were  noticed  and  remarked  upon 
by  Dr.  Btjshell  at  the  Congress  of  Orientalists  in 
Berlin  in  1881,  the  pioneer  in  the  study  of  Chinese 
sculpture  is  undoubtedly  M.  Ed.  Chavannes,  who, 
supported  by  the  Ministere  die  l’lnstruction  Publi- 
que,  and  1’Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettrefsi,  Paris,  has  made  most  extensive  researches 
in  China. 

These  same  public-spirited  bodies  have  further 
extended  their  patronage,  and  so  it  may  be  hoped 
that  in  the  not  far  distant  future  a  comprehensive 
study  of  Chinese  sculpture,  both  indigenous  and 
of  foreign  extraction,  may  appear. 

Paleologtje  :  U  Art  Chino  is ;  Btjshell  :  History 
of  Chinese.  Art;  Fotjcher  :  V Art  Greco -Buddhique 
du  Gandhara;  Aurel  Stein  :  Ancient  Khotan; 
Chavannes  :  Mission  Archeologique  dans  la  Chine 
Septentrionale ;  Premier  expose  des  Recherches 
Archeologiques ;  and  La  Sculpture  sur  pierre  en 
Chine;  Mission  Gilbert  de  Voisins,  etc.,  Journal 


Asiatique,  1915  and  1916;  Segalen:  Recent  Dis¬ 
coveries  in  Ancient  Chinese  Sculpture ,  Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.S.,  1917;  Stone  Mortuary  Shrines , 

Tei  Sekino  Kokka,  xix  and  xx,  1908-1909;  Tchanc  : 
Tombeaux  des  Liang;  Var.  Sin.  33. 

[F.A.] 

SEA-CUNNY,  an  old  term  for  the  helmsman 
of  foreign  ships,  generally  a  European. 

SEA-SLUGS.  See  Beche  de  mer . 

SECRET  SOCIETIES  have  flourished  in  China 
for  many  centuries.  They  might  be  originally 
(1)  political,  (2)  religious,  (3)  a  combination  of  the 
two,  or  (4)  established  for  more  personal  reasons, 
the  first  class  being  probably  the  most  numerous. 
Examples  of  the  first  kind  are  the  Red  Eyebrow 
Sect  ( Ch‘ih  Mei  jg  )  which  existed  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  comprised  a 
body  of  rebels  against  Wang  Mang,  who  painted 
their  eyebrows  red;  and  the  Ko  Lao  Hui  ( q.v .). 
The  Vegetarian  Sect  (q.v.)  is  an  example  of  the 
second  class  and  the  famous  Triad  Society  (q.v.) 
of  the  third.  An  example  of  the  fourth  is  the 
Golden  Orchid  Society,  whose  girl-members  are 
sworn  never  to  marry,  and  sometimes  commit 
suicide  rather  than  break  their  vow.  The  authori¬ 
ties  at  one  time  had  to  try  seriously  to  crush  this 
Society. 

The  origins  of  the  political  secret  societies  were 
generally  actual  misrule  and  oppression  causing 
disaffection,  rather  than  chivalrous  attachment  to 
a  past  dynasty.  The  religious  societies  are  some¬ 
times  traceable  to  the  persecutions  which  Buddhism, 
Taoism,  Nestorianism,  etc.,  suffered  from  time  to 
time.  A  persecuted  religion  hid  itself  underground, 
and  several  such  secret  sects  would  sometimes 
amalgamate,  giving  an  eclectic  result.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  always  had  good  reasons  to  suspect  all  secret 
associations,  and  frightful  politico-religious  wars 
sometimes  took  place  between  rulers  and  people, 
e.g.,  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  when  the 
White  Lily  sect  rebelled  in  Hupei,  and  more  than 
20,000  members  were  beheaded  in  four  months. 
The  rebellion  spread  through  six  provinces ;  it 
aimed  at  the  extermination  of  the  Manehu  dynasty, 
and  cost  untold  life  and  money  to  quell. 

Early  Protestant  missionaries  were  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  sects,  Milne  writing  of  the  Triad  Society 
as  early  as  1825.  In  the  proceedings  of  the 
Missionary  Conference  of  1890,  a  valuable  paper 
by  Rev.  F.  H.  James  was  given  dealing  with  the 
Secret  Sects  of  Shantung,  of  which  fifty-two  had 
been  studied,  with  a  list  of  some  of  their  literature. 
Information  concerning  such  was  obtained  with 
great  difficulty,  those  who  had  left  the  Societies, 
e.g.,  on  becoming  Christians,  being  afraid  to  give 
much.  The  establishment  of  a  Republic  and  the 
Declaration  of  Religious  Liberty  has  rendered  the 
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previously  existing  societies  out-of-date,  but  no 
study  of  fresh,  material  on  the  subject  has  been 
reported,  and  it  is  probable  that  as  far  as  the 
history  of  the  secret  sects  is*  concerned,  the  con¬ 
fusion  is  too  great  even  for  the  Chinese  themselves 
to  unravel.  Societies  originally  political  became 
also  religious  with  the  addition  of  fresh  blood,  or 
in  new  conditions',  and  vice  versa ;  some  died  out 
or  were  persecuted  into  silence,  to  be  revived 
perhaps  under  a  new  name  and  in  another  place, 
with  or  without  modifications  in  doctrine  and 
organization ;  large  societies  divided  and  the  parts 
developed  differently ;  while  the  literature  was 
mostly  in  manuscript,  and  often  had  to  be  hurriedly 
destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  study  of  the 
present-day  beliefs  of  members  of  such  societies 
ought  to  be  valuable,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
many  of  the  most  spiritually-minded  of  the  Chinese 
belong  or  did  belong  to  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  many  of  the  sects  still  exist ;  but  in  1896, 
they  were  said  to  average  anything  from  20,000  to 
200,000  members  per  province.  See  White  Lotus 
Society,  Jasper  Pool  Society,  etc. 

De  Groot  :  Secretarianism  and  Religious 
Persecution  in  China;  James,  in  Records  of  1890 
Missionary  Conference ;  Ball  :  Things  Chinese ; 
Richard,  in  Hasting's  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion, 
etc.  [C.E.C.] 

SECUNNEE.  See  Sea  cunny. 

SEDAN  CHAIR.  See  Chair,  Sedan. 

SEISMOLOGY.  It  is  worth v  of  note  in  the 
study  of  earthquakes  that  China  claims  to  have 
invented  the  earliest  seismoscope — the  first  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  world  made  in  order  to  show  the 
direction  of  a  motion  of  the  ground. 

In  a.d.  132,  the  astronomer  Chang  Heng  §J| 
is  said  to  have  conceived  and  constructed  an 
ingenious  instrument  resembling  in  form  a  large 
bronze  bell,  on  the  upper  part  of  which  were  eight 
dragons,  one  for  each  of  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass,  and  one  each  for  the  four  inter¬ 
mediate  points.  Each  held  a  small  ball  in  his 
mouth ;  and  sitting  on  the  ground  around  the  bell 
were  eight  toads  corresponding  to  them,  ready  to 
catch  in  their  mouths:  any  ball  set  free  from  the 
teeth  of  the  crouching  dragons  by  a  slight  earth- 
shock. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  accuracy  and 
reliability  of  the  mention  or  description  of  earth 
quakes  found  in  the  ancient  chronicles,  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  from  very  early  times  (1177  b.c.) 
to  now,  Chinese  record®  give  a  very  large  place  to 
landslips,  earthquakes,  upheavals  of  mountains  and 
even  seismic  noises  when  they  are  accompanied  by 
public  disaster®.  It  may  be  thought  that  super¬ 
stition  has  had  a  share  in  all  this ;  that  politics 


also  were  not  unconnected  with  the  more  or  less 
complete  recording  of  the  occurrences,  (e.g.  it  is 
regularly  in  the  capitals  or  court  residences  that 
the  chronicles  are  most  abundant) ;  yet,  it  is.  striking 
how  fairly  the  distribution  of  the  seismic  activity 
along  the  different  centuries  and  the  different 
regions  agree®  with  what  we  know  from  other 
records  both  in  distant  and  in  neighbouring  times 
and  countries'.  Moreover  the  most  recent  of  the 
Chinese  earthquakes  give  full  confirmation  to  the 
classic  dictum  of  Modern  Seismology,  If  a  series  of 
earthquakes  successively  occur  in  a  certain  region, 
the  epicentres  tend  to  array  themselves  along  the 
pre-existent  lines  of  dislocation.  In  fact  they 
accumulate,  and  appear  almost  exclusively  along  the 
orogenic  lines  of  the  Chinese  territory.  If  we  put 
aside  the  Chronicles  of  Chihli  (487  entries),  Kiangsu 
(455),  Shansi  (245),  and  Honan  (226),  which  might 
be  suspected  of  exaggeration  owing  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  court  at  different  epochs,  and  Shengking  (34), 
because  of  its  short  life  as  a  distinct  province,  we 
find  that  the  order  of  frequency  is  as  follows  : 
Yunnan  (223  occurrences),  Kansu  (222),  Chekiang 
(216),  Shensi  (213),  Hupei  (191),  Fukien  (173), 
Anhui  (160),  Kiangsi  (153),  Shantung  (140),  Ssu- 
clTuan  (119),  Kuangtung  (111),  Hunan  (84),  Kuangsi 
(42)  and  Kueichou  (28).  Obviously  this  list  does 
not  record  only  violent  catastrophes ;  such  are 
relatively  rare  in  China. 

In  the  geological  eras,  the  dislocations  of  the 
Tertiary  period  did  not  deeply  modify  the  hori¬ 
zontal  deposits  of  the  Palaeozoic  group ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  great  masses  of  crystalline  and  gneissic 
rocks  themselves,  as  well  as  the  large  plateaux  of 
thick  limestone,  seem  to  have  generally  opposed  a 
powerful  and  sufficient  resistence  to  subsequent 
deformations  and  to  have  principally  met  with 
vertical  impulses  which  left  their  actual  stability 
untouched.  The  quite  contemporary  seismic  activity 
of  the  Ploshan  mountains  in  Northern  Anhui, 
(which  has1  been  almost  continuous  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  1917,  with  a  frequency  of  shocks 
or  trepidations  varying  between  two  and  41  per 
week),  offers  an  example  of  the  peneseismicity 
of  the  country  for  centuries  and  centuries'  as  it  may 
be  gathered  from  the  Chronicles,  and  affords  strong 
reasons  for  crediting  the  ancient  records,  which 
some  eminent  critics  have  seemed  hitherto  rather 
inclined  to  receive  only  with  the  greatest  reserve. 

To  sum  up,  the  more  unstable  regions  of  China 
seem  to  have  been  always  those  which  they  are  now ; 
i.e.,  Western  Yunnan,  with  its  folded  and  sheered 
limestone  at  the  south-east  terminal  massif  of  the 
Tibetan  buttress;  the  middle  Huangho,  at  the 
steep  vertical  fault  where  the  TVinling  shan  and 
T'aihang  shan  converge,  near  the  T‘ungkuan  pass 
of  the  Huangho;  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Wut‘ai 
shan ;  the  extreme  prolongation  of  the  Ts'inling 
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rauge  in  Southern  Honan  and  Northern  Anhui, 
which  we  have  just  alluded  to;  the  T'aishan  system 
in  Shantung  and  finally  the  volcanic  and  less  ancient 
formations  of  the  Tayuiing  regions,  including  parts 
of  Chekiang,  Kiangsi  and  Fukien.  This  suffices 
to  show  that  China  is  not  simply  to  be  numbered 
among  the  aseismic  countries,  though  by  no  means 
is  she  to  be  classed  with  the  seismic  ones,  such  as 
Japan  or  the  Philippines,  where  disasters  are  fre¬ 
quent  ;  and  among  the  peneseismic  parts  of  the 
world  her  place  is  with  those  where  the  equilibrium 
is  neither  frequently  nor,  as  a  rule,  very  consider¬ 
ably  disturbed. 

The  attempt  was  first  made  to  discover  a  law 
of  frequency  for  Chinese  earthquakes  on  the  basis 
of  the  different  months,  whether  by  provinces  or 
by  larger  regions  (North,  South,  and  Central  China), 
but  no  general  result  was  arrived  at ;  for  the  most 
part  there  is  no  regularity  at  all.  Again,  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  distribution  of  earthquakes  by  months 
or  seasons,  with  that  of  the  precipitation  in  the  same 
regions,  also  yielded  only  a  negative  result. 

The  question  then  arose  whether  there  might  not 
exist  a  certain  centennial  or  multi-centennial  period¬ 
icity  in  the  earthquakes  recorded  over  a  long  stretch 
of  time,  e.g.,  the  Christian  era.  On  investigation 
there  was  discovered  to  be,  not  a  true  periodicity, 
but  at  least  a  time  of  lull,  (lasting  from  633  to  1266) 
between  two  equal  epochs  of  greater  activity,  from 
the  year  1  to  633  and  from  1266  to  1899.  Further, 
there  is  to  be  noted  an  approximately  parallel  series 
of  earthquakes  within  these  periods,  if  they  are 
separated  into  groups  of  35  years,  recalling  the 
period  formerly  studied  by  Lockyer  in  his  researches 
into  the  sun-spots.  Each  length  of  633  years  can  be 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts  of  more  or  less 
appreciable  recrudescence,  separated  by  a  slight  lull 
lasting  35x2  or  35x3  years.  In  each  cycle  of 
633  years,  it  is  the  second  recrudescence  which  is 
the  more  strongly  accentuated,  as  it  is  also  the  more 
prolonged.  These  recrudescences,  particularly  those 
of  the  years  (ajiproximately)  from  16  to  141,  from 
212  to  247,  from  704  to  809,  from  1267  to  1340  and 
from  1442  to  1688  seem  to  behave  very  much  like 
the  arrival  of  successive  billows  or  seismic  waves 
of  varying  importance  having,  or  at  least  possibly 
having  their  points  of  origin  outside  China. 

The  propagation  of  these  waves,  at  any  rate  in 
the  whole  of  the  Far  East,  seems  to  conform  to 
some  exact  laws,  which  have  been  formulated 
thus  : — 

1. — Law  of  general  retardation  in  the  advance 
of  the  seismic  wave  : — In  the  general  progress  of 
the  more  or  less  periodical  recrudescences  of  seismic 
activity,  the  different  regions  affected  (by  such  a 
recrudescence)  are  not  simultaneously  shaken ;  it 
seems  as  if  there  is  rather  a  succession,  or  even  an 


actual  alternation  in  the  manifestations  of  the 
geodynamical  relaxations. 

2.  — Law  of  the  echoes  persisting  in  the  middle 
of  the  same  seismic  wave  : — In  the  middle  of  a 
period  of  general  activity  when  the  shocks  are  more 
noticeably  frequent  or  violent,  this  law  of  alternation 
is  obeyed. 

3.  — Law  of  corresponding  states  : —  The  laws  of 
alternating  frequency  thus  formulated  are  also  a 
function  of  the  seismicity  proper  to  and  characteristic 
of  each  region. 

These  laws  deserve  to  be  put  to  the  test  of  a 
comparative  study  with  the  seismic  records  of  the 
other  regions  of  the  globe.  [G.] 

Bibliography  : — F.  de  Montesstts  de  Ballore  : 
Les  Tremblements  de  terre}  1906 ;  E.  Biot  :  Catalo¬ 
gue  .  .  .  des  Tremblements  de  terre  en  Chine ,  1839 ; 
F.  Omori  :  A  list  of  the  Chinese  Earthquakes , 
(Reports  of  the  Imperial  Earthquake  Investigation 
Committee,  No.  29,  1899,  85)  ;  J.  Milne  :  A  list 
of  the  Earthquakes  of  China,  (Trans.  Seismological 
Society  of  Japan,  x,  1887)  ;  H.  Gauthier,  s.j.  : 
Catalogue  des  Tremblements  de  terre  signales  ew 
Chine  de  1767  av.  J.  C.  a  1895  ap.  J.  C.,  (Le 
depouillement  des  Chroniques  a  ete  fait  par  le-^ 
P.  Hoang  et  revu  par  le  R.  P.  J.  Tobar,  s.j.), 
Shanghai,  part  i,  1909,  part  ii,  1913. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE,  a  short  name  for  The 
Select  Committee  of  the  East  India  Company’s 
Supercargoes.  See  Supercargoes. 

SELF-IMMOLATION.  See  Suttee. 

SEMEDO,  ALVAREZ  DE,^^  Lu  Te-chao, 
was  born  in  Portugal  in  1585  and  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  at  17  years  old.  Having  finished 
his  studies  at  Goa  he  was  sent  in  1613  to  Nanking, 
where  he  took  the  name  of  Hsieh  Wu-lu  f|$  j||b 
but  after  persecution  and  enforced  exile  to  Macao 
he  returned  to  China  as  Lu  Te-chao  and  lived  in 
Hangchow,  Shanghai,  etc.  In  1628  he  was  sent  to 
Ilsi-an  fu  for  two  years.  Then,  after  six  years  in 
Kiangsu,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  as  Procureur  of  the 
Vice-Province  of  China.  Returning  in  1644  as 
Vice-Provincial,  he  later  cared  for  the  Church  in 
Canton,  where  he  died  in  1658. 

He  wrote  a  work  in  Portuguese  (Madrid,  1641) 
which  has  been  translated  into  several  languages ; 
the  English  translation  is  The  History  of  that  Great 
and  Renowned  Monarchy  of  China  .  .  .  Lately 

written  in  Italian  (sic)  by  F.  Alvarez  Semedo,  a 
Portughess  .  .  .  (1655). 

It  is  from  this  work  that  most  later  writers  took 
the  narrative  of  the  discovery  of  the  Nestorian 
Tablet  ( q.v .),  but  other  accounts  are  preferable. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou,  ii, 
p.  31. 

SEMINAIRE  MASTAI.  See  S  eminary  of  SS. 

Peter  and  Paul. 
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SEMINARY  OF  SS.  PETER  AND  PAUL 

of  Rome.  This  is  not  a  Congregation  but  a 
Seminary  only.  It  was  founded  in  1867  by  Mgr. 
Pierre  Avanzini,  but  is  often  called  Seminaire 
Mastai,  as  though  founded  by  Mastai-Ferretti 
(Pope  Pius  IN).  Through  lack  of  resources  it  had 
some  difficulty  in  establishing  itself.  At  first  the 
priests  were  sent  to  help  in  other  missions  in  China, 
but  in  1887  S.  Shensi  was  raised  to  be  a  Yicariat 
and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Seminary.  In 
1891  six  Canossienne  Sisters  joined  in  the  work. 
A  Cardinal  at  the  Seminary  in  Rome  acts  as 

t / 

Superior-Major.  The  only  vow  taken  is  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  Superior,  who  is  the  Vicar- 
Apostolic. 

SEMINARY  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER 

for  Foreign  Missions.  See  Missions  Etr anger es  de 
Parme, 

SENG-KO-LI N-HSI N  ff|  ^  ^  the  Mongol 
general  who  opposed  the  Allies’  advance  on  Peking 
in  1860-1.  He  built  a  great  earthen  rampart  to 
protect  Tientsin,  which  received  the  name  of 
Seng-ko-lin-hsin’s  Folly.  The  British  sailors  knew 
him  as  Sam  Collinson.  He  was  a  Mongol  prince 
by  birth,  and  distinguished  himself  in  fighting  the 
T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  in 
action  at  Ts‘ao-chou  fu  in  Shantung,  1864,  fighting 
against  the  Nien-fei  rebels. 

SERA.  See  Seres. 

SERANG,  from  Persian  sarhang ,  a  commander. 
The  word  was  formerly  in  use  to  denote  a  native 
boatswain,  the  chief  of  a  lascar  crew  or  the  skipper 
of  a  small  native  vessel.  Yule  :  Hobson-Jobson. 

SERES,  the  name  for  the  Chinese  as  found  in 

Roman  writers  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  only 

important  instances  are  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  since 

other  writers  have  merelv  followed  these.  The 

«/ 

ideas  of  the  country’s  position  were  of  course 
vague,  but  it  lay  far  east  on  the  edge  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  term  beyond  a  doubt  referred  to  the  Chinese. 
Sera  and.  Serice  are  given  by  Ptolemy  as  the  names 
of  the  capital  and  the  country  respectively.  It  is 
probable  that  the  name  first  reached  the  west  in  the 
form  Sericum,  silk,  from  the  Mongol  form  sirkek , 
the  other  terms  being  made  from  it.  The  name  was 
always  identified  with  the  silkworm  and  silk,  until 
at  last  its  use  as  a  geographical  term  ceased  entirely. 
See  China. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither ;  and 
Marco  Polo,  Introd.,  p.  12. 

SERICANA.  An  old  name  for  China.  See 
Paradise  Lost,  iii,  437. 

SERICE.  See  Seres. 

SEROW,  N  emorhoedus ,  an  animal  of  the 
Bovidce;  the  species  so  far  as  named,  with  their 
distribution,  are  given  as  follows  : — 


N emorhoedus  argyrochoetes ,  Chekiang  ;  N . 
vidianus,  N.W.  SsuclTuan,  S.  Shensi ;  N.  milne- 
edwardsi,  W.  SsuclTuan,  S.W.  Kansu;  N.  collasinas, 
Kuangtung;  N.  rocherianus,  Tonkin. 

Sowerby  :  Journal ,  N.C.B.B.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii, 

p.  68. 

S  ESA  MUM  SEED,  V  chih  ma,  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  an  annual  herbaceous  plant,  Sesamum 
indicum ,  which  flourishes  in  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  regions,  and  is  largely  grown  in  China  in 
the  Yangtze  valley,  in  SsuclTuan,  as  far  south  as 
Hainan,  and  as  far  north  as  N.  Shensi,  but  is'  most 
important  in  the  Lower  Yellow  River  basin.  It  is 
generally  grown  on  light  or  sandy  soils,  and  the 
last-named  region  is  specially  favourable  to  its 
cultivation.  The  seeds  vary  greatly  in  colour,  rang¬ 
ing  from  white  through  grey,  reddish-brown  to 
black,  but  in  Honan  there  are  only  yellow  and  white 
grown.  In  China  there  is  only  one  crop,  but  late 
and  early  varieties  exist. 

The  seed  is  sown  in  spring  and  harvested  in 
July  or  August;  as  the  crop  is  not  long  in  the 
ground  it  does  not  require  very  much  moisture. 
The  yield  averages  80  catties  per  mow ,  the  best 
known  being  120  catties ;  this  equals  from  600  to 
1,000  lbs.  per  acre,  a  higher  average  figure  than  is 
obtained  in  India.  The  seeds  are  used  in  the  East 
as  food,  consumed  in  the  form  of  sweetmeats,  but 
chiefly  are  pressed  for  their  oil,  which  is  used  for 
burning,  perfumed,  or  (in  India)  for  adulterating 
ghee.  Sesamum  is  shipped  to  Europe  for  use  as  a 
substitute  for  olive  oil  in  salad  oils,  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  margarine  and  vegetable  butter,  also  in 
the  extraction  of  perfumes  by  the  enfleurage  process  ; 
and  the  lower  qualities  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  and  also  as  burning  or  lubric¬ 
ating  oil.  The  development  of  the  Chinese  trade 
in  sesamum  is  interesting.  Until  1902  India  ex¬ 
ported  the  great  bulk  of  sesamum  to  the  world’s 
markets,  but  in  that  year  the  Chinese  exportation 
rose  suddenly  from  17,000  to  52,000  tons,  the  average 
of  the  preceding  years  having  been  less  than  10,000 
tons.  From  1908  onwards  China  has  been  ahead  of 
India  as  an  exporter,  and  the  trade  has  brought 
prosperity  to  the  Yellow  River  regions.  This 
development  is  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  poppy  growing,  which  released  very 
suitable  ground  for  sesamum  cultivation.  The 
foreign  trade  began  in  1894.  Quinquennial  figures, 
1900,  16,000  tons,  Hk.Tls.  950,000;  1905,  34,000  tons, 
Hk.  Tls.  2,350,000 ;  1910,  162,000  tons,  Hk.  Tls. 
14,377,000;  1915,  137,000  tons,  Hk.Tls.  9,556,000. 

SETTLEMENT.  See  Concession. 

SEVEN  ACCUSATIONS,  THE,  -R  k  1R  or 

,  ch‘i  ta  hen  or  hem;  the  seven  reasons  published 
for  the  rebellion  which  overthrew  the  Ming 
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SEVENTH  DAY 


dynasty.  They  were  issued  in  1618  by  the  Manchu 
ruler  Nurhachu,  whose  reign  title  was  TTen  Ming. 
They  include  charges  of  broken  faith,  frontier  dis¬ 
turbances,  etc.  The  document  may  be  found  in  the 
Tung  Hua  Lu  iff  c.i,  and  a  full  translation  is 

given  in  Li  IJng-bing’s  Outlines  of  Chinese  History , 
p.  285. 

SlVEN  MALES,  1  H  E.  See  Seven  Martial 
States . 

SEVEN  MARTIAL  STATES,  THE,  -R  &{£ 

ch‘i  hsiung,  translated  by  Parker  in  one  place  as 
The  Seven  Males ;  a  term  used  for  the  more  power¬ 
ful  feudal  kingdoms  of  the  third  century  b.c. 
They  were  CITin,  CITu,  CITi,  Yen,  Han,  Chao  and 
Wei.  The  period  is  also  called  the  Period  of  the 
Six  Kingdoms , — CITin  being  then  omitted. 

SEVENTH  DAY  ADVENTIST  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Washington,  D.C. 

Entered  China ,  1902. 

Works  in  ten  provinces  and  Hongkong,  occupy¬ 
ing  fourteen  stations.  It  represents  a  denomination 
formed  in  the  U.S.A.  in  1845-1846,  and  laying 
special  stress  (as  the  name  implies)  on  the  observance 
of  the  Saturday  as  the  day  of  rest,  and  on  the 
imminence  of  Christ’s  Second  Coming.  It  carries 
on  a  vigorous  propaganda  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  first  missionaries  of  the  Society  arrived 
at  Hongkong  early  in  1902,  and  in  December  two  of 
them  went  to  Canton.  In  1903  work  was  begun  in 
Honan,  through  two  members  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  located  there,  joining 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  and  beginning  work 
for  the  latter  on  the  spot ;  and  six  new  medical 
workers  arrived  there  from  U.S.A.  a  few  months 
later,  with  a  small  hand-press  to  be  used  in  putting 
out  literature,  a  form  of  work  systematically  em¬ 
phasized  from  the  start.  In  1905,  this  printing- 
press  was  set  in  operation  at  Shangts'ai  hsien 
( ±mm)  in  Honan,  and  was  later  removed  to 
Shanghai. 

A  paper  known  as  the  Signs  of  the  Times\ 
was  begun  in  June  1905,  which  had  during  1916  an 
average  sale  of  53,000  copies  monthly,  and  a  paid- 
up  subscription  list  of  40,000.  Christian  colporteurs 
are  trained  in  American  methods  of  salesmanship, 
and  are  given  a  commission  on  all  they  sell,  and 
foreign  missionaries  and  Chinese  evangelists  follow 
up  the  colporteurs  as  opportunities  offer.  The 
paper  contains  the  world’s  newTs  for  the  month, 
and  Christian  truth  from  the  Mission’s  standpoint. 
About  eighty  books  and  pamphlets  have  also  been 
issued  from  the  Mission  Press. 

The  medical  work  is  still  in  its  infancy  but 
the  educational  work  is  well  organized.  Its  first 
aim  is  to  provide  the  Mission  with  intelligent 
workers,  by  educating  Christian  buys  and  girls,  and 
the  heathen  are  not  specially  catered  for  though 


not  rejected.  The  scheme  is  for  twelve  years,  viz. 
six  years’  primary,  two  years’  intermediate  and  four 
years’  higli-school  courses.  At  present  the  only 
High  School  is  situated  at  Shanghai. 

In  March  1917,  the  Mission  reported  : 

Foreign  workers  .  103 

Chinese  staff  (not  including 

colpofteurs)  .  294 

Communicants  .  2,190 

SEVENTH  DAY  BAPTIST  MISSION. 

Headquarters  :  Ashaway,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A. 

Works  in  Shanghai  and  neighbourhood. 

This  mission  was  started  in  1847  with  the 
anival  in  Shanghai  of  the  Revs.  Solomon  Carpenter 
and  Nathan  Wardner  and  their  wives.  Public 
worship  was  begun  in  the  native  city  in  1848  and 
a  boys’  day-school  opened  six  months  later.  A 
chapel  and  other  buildings  were  erected  two  years 
after  this,  but  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels  compelled  the 
workers  to  retire  for  a  time  from  their  places  inside 
the  city,  and  at  the  West  Gate.  They  built  a  tem¬ 
porary  house  in  the  Foreign  Concession,  but  were 
again  compelled  to  leave,  owing  to  the  Imperial 
Forces  camping  near  by.  Mr.  Wardner  moved  no 
less  than  ten  times  in  search  of  -safety,  and  in 
1856-1857  ill-health  compelled  the  return  of  the 
family  to  the  U.S.A.,  and  the  Carpenters  were 
left  alone. 

The  Civil  WTar  caused  home  funds-  to  fail,  and 
Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Carpenter  for  some  time  supported 
himself  by  acting  as  interpreter,  but  ill-health  took 
him  home  in  1864.  From  that  time  for  nine  years, 
a  native  pastor  kept  the  work  going,  and  then 
Dr.  Carpenter  came  back,  but  had  to  retire  finally 
in  three  years,  liis  health  being  completely  broken. 
With  help  from  two  members  of  other  missions,  the 
work  was  to  some  extent  kept  alive  till  1880,  when 
three  new  workers  arrived,  including  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  FI.  Davis,  followed  by  a  lady  physician  in  1883. 
The  medical  work  then  begun  was  removed  to  Liu-ho 
|?l]  M .  twenty  miles  from  Shanghai,  in  1902,  where 
a  hospital  of  thirty  beds  was  put  up  in  1916.  The 
Church  at  Liu-ho  (organised  1908)  has  its  own 
pastor,  and  there  is  a  day-school. 

In  1885,  a  girls’  boarding-school  was  opened  et 
West  Gate  by  Mrs.  Davis,  and  one  for  boys  in  1888 
by  Dr.  Davis,  who  soon  handed  it  over  to  other 
workers. 

The  Shanghai  work  is  at  St.  Catherine’s  Bridge, 
West  Gate,  where  there  are  a  new  Church  (built 
1910),  two  schools,  a  dispensary  and  three  dwelling 
houses. 

Statistics  :  January,  1917. 

Foreign  missionaries .  9 

Chinese  staff  . .  20 

Communicants  . 121 
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SEYMOUR,  EDWARD,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir,  (cousin 
of  Admiral  Sir  M.  Culme-Seymour),  was  born  in 
1840.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1852,  and  besides 
much  other  service,  was  present  as  a  lieutenant 
through  the  China  War,  1857-60,  his  uncle,  Sir 
Michael  Seymour,  being  Admiral ;  and  then  served 
in  the  operations  against  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels  in 
1862.  Forty  years'  later,  he  was  Commander-in-Chief 
on  the  China  Station,  and  commanded  an  Allied 
Expedition  to  relieve  the  Legations  in  1900.  (See 
Boxer  ism). 

His  honours  include  G.C.B.  (1900),  O.M.  (1902),  - 
LL.D.  (Cambridge,  1904),  G.C.V.O.  (1906),  P.C. 
(1909),  besides  several  Orders  from  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments'.  He  retired  as  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  in  1910. 

He  has  written  My  Naval  Career  and  Travels. 

SEYMOUR,  MICHAEL,  Sir,  was  born  on 
December  5,  1802,  son  cf  Pear-admiral  Sir  Michael 
Seymour,  and  uncle  to  two  other  Admirals  of  the 
same  name  who  have  done  service  in  China.  In 
1855,  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  China  Station, 
and  on  the  occurrence  of  the  Arrow  lorcha  incident, 
he  took  the  Bogue  Forts  and  then  Canton.  He  next 
went  north  and  took  the  Taku  Forts,  after  which 
the  Chinese  signed  the  Tientsin  Treaty.  He  was 
made  G.C.B.  in  1859,  and  became  Admiral  in  1864. 
He  died  on  February  23,  1887. 

Cooke  :  China;  Oliphant  :  Narrative  of  the 
Earl  of  Elgin’s  Mission . 

SEYMOUR,  MICHAEL  CULME-,  Sir,  (cousin 
of  Admiral  Sir  E.  Seymour),  was  born  near  Berk- 
hampstead  on  March  13,  1836.  He  entered'  the 
Navy  in  1850,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  service;  he 
served  through  the  second  China  War,  including 
Fatshan,  Canton  and  the  Peiho  (1858).  He  retired 
as  Admiral  in  1901. 

He  is  the  3rd  Baronet,  and  has  the  honpurs 
G.C.B.  and,  G.C.V.O. 

SHADDOCKS.  See  0  ranges. 

SHAMEEN  IQ  sh a  mien}  sand  flat,  the 
foreign  concession  at  Canton  at  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  city.  It  is  an  island  formed  by  the  digging 
of  a  trench  on  its  north  side.  The  earth  dug  from 
the  trench  was  used  to  embank  the  island.  The 
trench  or  moat  is  some  100  ft.  wide  and  crossed,  by 
two  bridges. 

It  was  a  mere  mud  flat  till  1859,  when  it  was 
secured  as  the  Concession  (chiefly  through  the  efforts 
of  Parkes),  was  embanked  and  surrounded  by  a 
granite  wall.  The  Factories  (y.r.)  thus  became  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  western  four-fifths  is 
British;  the  eastern  one-fifth  is  French;  to  each 
there  is  a  separate  Municipal  government.  See 
Canton. 

SHA  MO,  See  Gobi . 


SHANG  or  YIN  DYNASTY,  THE,  M  IB  or 

m  ib,  was  founded  by  T‘ang  Prince  of  Shang 
f$j ,  a  model  ruler.  His  capital  was  at  Po  §§j,  in 
East  Honan.  During  his  reign  there  was  a  seven 
years’  drought,  and  he  offered  himself  to  heaven 
if  such  a  sacrifice  would  avail.  In  b.c.  1401,  the 
capital,  after  several  removals,  was  fixed  at  Yin 
North  Honan,  whence  the  dynasty  received  its 
second  name.  The  aborigines  were  gradually  sub¬ 
dued,  after  which  occurred  the  first  conflicts  with 
the  Tartars.  During  this  dynasty,  the  Emperor’s 
powers  gradually  increased.  The  last  ruler,  Chou 
Hsin,  being  completely  under  the  influence  of  the 
infamous  concubine  Ta  Chi  the  prince  of 

Chou  J§J  rebelled  ,  and  overthrew  the  dynasty. 
There  were  28  sovereigns,  who  ruled  for  644  years. 
See  Ch‘eng  Tlang,  Chieh,  Ta  Chi,  etc. 


Dyn. 

Title  Accession  Dyn.  Title  Accession 

B.C. 

B.C. 

mm 

Ch‘eng  Wang 

1766  m  Nan  Keng 

1433 

&  ¥ 

T‘ai  Chia 

1753  Yang  Chia 

1408 

fkT 

Wu  Ting 

1720  P‘an  Keng 

1401 

&  ^ 

T‘ai  Keng 

1691  /j>  ^  Hsiao  Hsin 

1373 

/>¥ 

Hsiao  Chia 

1666  Zu  Hsiao  Yi 

1352 

m  el 

Yung  Chi 

1649  vk  T  Wu  Ting 

1324 

T‘ai  Mou 

1637  M  Tsu  Keng 

1265 

f'i*  T 

Chung  Ting 

1562  fik  ¥  Tsu  Chia 

1258 

ft 

Wai  Jen 

1549  M  ^  Lin  Hsin 

1225 

*d¥ 

Ho  Tan  Chia 

1534  IF  Keng  Ting 

1219 

a  & 

Tsu  Yi 

1525  vk  Wu  Yi 

1198 

M  -F 

Tsu  Hsin 

1506  F  T‘ai  Ting 

1194 

fk  ¥ 

Wu  Chia 

1490  tfr  &  Ti  Yi 

1191 

III  T 

Tsu  Ting 

1465  ^  Chou  Hsin 

1154 

SHANG  SHU,  See  Shu  Ching. 

SHANGHAE  ALMANACK  AND  DIARY, 

(not  to  be  confused  with  the  Shanghai  Almanac), 
was  published  by  W.  T.  (Tarrant),  for  the  year 

1869. 

SHANGHAI,  Ji  the  most  important  of  the 
treaty  ports.  It  was  the  most  northern  of  the  five 
opened  by  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842  and  it 
long  remained  the  northern  limit  of  foreign  trade. 
It  is  situated  13  miles  up  the  Fluang  p‘u  jjf  which 
debouches  into  the  Yangtze  estuary.  The  latitude 
is  31°  ,14‘  N.  ;  the  longitude  121°.  29‘  E. 

The  early  history  of  the  native  port  is  somewhat 
obscure  and  of  little  interest ;  yet  a  good  many 
papers  on  the  subject  or  translations  of  the  Chinese 
records  have  been  printed.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
having  been  the  port  for  Soochow,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Woosung  river,  now  called  the  Soochow  Creek, 
but  once  many  miles  wide  at  this  point.  Till  the 
13th  century  the  Huangpu  was  a  canal.  There  has 
naturally  been  a  great  deal  of  change  in  the  water¬ 
ways  of  such  a  plain  during  the  centuries  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and:  uncertainty  in  all 
accounts  of  the  hydrography  of  the  district. 
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Shanghai  began  to  be  of  importance  as  a  place 
of  trade  in  the  11th  century;  but  as  far  as  foreign 
acquaintance  wqth  it  is  concerned  its  history  begins 
in  1832,  when  Lindsay  and  Gutzlaff  visited  it  in 
the  Lord  Amherst  (q.v.).  Ten  years  later  (June  19, 
18h^)  it  was  taken  by  the  British  forces,  and  by  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  on 
November  17,  1843.  Captain  Balfour,  the  first 
British  Consul,  fixed  the  limits  of  the  settlement. 
They  were,  to  use  the  present  names  of  streets,  the 
Yang  king  pang  or  Avenue  Edward  YII  on  the 
south,  Peking  Road'  on  the  north,  the  Huang-pu 
on  the  east  and  Fukien  Road  on  the  west.  Balfour 
with  the  Tao-tai  drew  up  Land  Regulations  two 
years  later,  and  the  intention  was  that  the  Settle¬ 
ment,  acquired  with  British  blood,  money  and 
labour,  should  be  a  British  Settlement.  The 
American  Consul,  however,  later  on  hoisted  his'  flag 
in  the  Settlement  in  spite  of  British  and  Chinese 
protest,  and  the  Settlement'  has  ever  since  been 
International. 

The  French,  however,  acquired  and  have  always 
retained  a  Concession  of  their  own. 

In  September,  1853,  the  Triad  Society  rebels 
took  possession  of  the  native  city.  One  result  of 
this'  was  that  the  Customs  Service  had  to  be  put 
under  foreign  management,  as  it  has  ever  since 
remained. 

For  seventeen  months  the  insurgents  held  the 
city,  while  the  Settlement  suffered  from  the 
proximity  of  Imperialist  troops.  In  April,  1854, 
the  newly-formed  Volunteer  corps,  with  some  men 
from  the  ships,  attacked  and  fired  the  Imperialist 
camp  near  the  Race  Course  :  this  is  the  Battle  of 
Muddy  Flat.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  French 
Admiral  found  his  excuse  for  attacking  the  city; 
the  French  loss  was  forty-five  killed  and  wounded. 
The  city  was-  not  taken,  but  a  month  later  the  in¬ 
surgents  fled. 

The  T‘ai  P£ing  rebels  threatened  Shanghai  in 
August  1860.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
poured  into  the  Settlement.  The  energetic  action 
of  foreign  and  Chinese  troops,  under  Ward, 
Burge  vine,  Hope,  Staveley,  Protet  and  others, 
kept  Shanghai  safe. 

In  1863  the  Mixed  Court  was  established  ;  the 
Shanghai  Club  and  the  General  Hospital  in  1864; 
H.B.M.  Court  for  China  and  Japan  in  1865.  In 
1874  the  Shanghai- Woosung  Railway  was  opened  as 
far  as  Kiang-wan  (4g  miles).  It  was  bought  by  the 
Chinese  authorities  and  torn  up. 

The  Recreation  Fund  originated  in  1862,  when 
some  land  in  the  old  Race  Course,  for  which  some 
fifty  reidents  had  paid  less  than  Tls.  5,000,  was 
sold  for  Tls.  49,000.  This'  money  was  handed  over 
as  a  free  gift  to  the  community.  The  Fund  now 
owns  all  the  land  within  the  present  Race  Course, 


and  it  assists  many  Shanghai  Institutions  with 
loans. 

The  International  Settlement  and  the  French 
Concession  are  governed  according  to  certain  Land 
Regulations.  The  first  Regulations,  as  already 
stated,  were  drawn  up  by  Consul  Balfour  and  the 
Tao-tai,  November  29,  1845.  These  were  in  force 
till  July  11,  1854,  when  new  Regulations  were 
issued,  by  which  the  Municipal  Council  was  instit¬ 
uted.  These  Regulations  were  amended  in  1869, 
and  again  in  1898. 

The  French  Land  Regulations,  at  least  since 
1866,  have  been  separate  from  those  applying  to  the 
Settlement. 

The  so-called  American  Settlement  (Hongkew) 
and  the  so-called  British  Settlement  were  formally 
united  under  one  rule  in  December,  1863. 

Shanghai  has  continued  to  increase  and  prosper, 
in  spite  of  many  difficulties — the  Woosung  Bar  being- 
one.  The  history  of  a  growing  commercial  port  is, 
however,  in  itself  without  much  interest.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  de  Jesus’  Historic  Shanghai  is 
three-fifths  taken  up  with  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  Rebellion; 
ail  the  rest  of  Shanghai’s  history  only  fills  a 
hundred  pages. 

The  appearance  of  the  place  if  approached  by 
water  is  very  fine ;  the  river  bank  is-  a  busy  and 
broad  road  with  handsome  buildings  fronting  the 
water.  Except  the  Bund,  howmver,  Shanghai  has 
nothing  to  show  the  visitor,— unless  he  come®  to 
see  Missions  or  cotton-mill®.  The  whole  district  is 
a  mud, -flat  with  no  natural  beauty,  while  art  has 
done  little  to  improve  matters,  except  in  a  few  of 
the  buildings  on  the  Bund. 

The  following  are  H.B.M.  Consuls  or  Consuls- 
General  who  have  had  office  at  Shanghai,  with  dates 
of  appointment. 

1843,  Captain  George  Balfour,  (later  General  SiV 
George),  Consul. 

1846.  Rutherford  Alcock,  (later  Sir  Rutherford), 
Consul. 

1854,  Daniel  Brooke  Robertson,  (later  Sir  Daniel), 
Consul. 

1858,  Harry  Smith  Parkes,  (later  Sir  Harry), 
December  21,  Consul. 

1865,  Charles  Alexander  Winchester,  March  28, 
Consul. 

1871,  Walter  Henry  Medhurst,  (later  Sir  Walter), 
Januarv  24,  Consul. 

1877,  Daniel  Brooke  Robertson,  (later  Sir  Daniel), 
October  24,  Consul-General  (did  not  proceed). 
1880,  Patrick  Joseph  Hughes,  February  25,  Consul. 
1884,  ,,  ,,  March  1,  Consul- 

General. 

1891,  Nicholas  John  Hannen  (later  Sir  Nicholas), 
April  1,  Consul-General. 

1897,  George  Jamieson,  November  13,  Consul- 
General. 
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1899,  Byron  Brenan,  May  13,  Consul-General. 

1901,  Pelham  Laird  Warren,  (later  Sir  Pelham), 
July  1,  Consul-General. 

1911,  Everard  Duncan  Home  Fraser,  (now  Sir 
Everard),  January  20,  Consul-General. 

The  last  census  of  Shanghai  was  taken  on 
October  16,  1915.  It  shewed  a  total  foreign  popula¬ 
tion  of  18,519  in  the  International  Settlement  and 
2,405  in  the  French  Concession;  total,  20,924.  Of 
these  7,387  were  Japanese,  5,521  British,  and  1,448 
American. 

The  Chinese  in  the  Settlement  and  Concession 
numbered  787,920 ;  including  those  outside  the 
Settlement  limits  the  total  population  of  the  port 
is  estimated  at  nearly  1,500,000. 

The  totals  of  the  different  foreign  nationalities 


are  as  follows  : — • 

Settle-  Con- 

1915 

Nationality 

ment  cession 

Total 

Japanese  . 

7,169 

218 

7,387 

Biitish  . 

4,822 

699 

5,521 

Portuguese  . 

1,323 

29 

1,352 

American  . 

1,307 

141 

1,448 

German  . 

1,155 

270 

1,425 

Russian  . 

361 

41 

402 

French  . 

244 

364 

608 

-  Spanish  .  . . 

181 

4 

185 

Italian  . 

114 

55 

169 

Danish  . 

145 

33 

178 

Austro-Hungarian 

123 

27 

150 

Turkish  . 

108 

2 

110 

Norwegian  . 

82 

27 

109 

Swiss  . 

79 

35 

114 

Swedish  . 

73 

10 

83 

Dutch  . 

55 

23 

78 

Belgian  . 

18 

32 

50 

Greek  . 

41 

7 

48 

Persian  . 

39 

— 

39 

Korean  . 

20 

— 

20 

Rumanian  . . 

16 

2 

18 

Egyptian  . 

8 

— 

8 

Armenian  . 

5 

— 

5 

Latin -American  . 

5 

4 

9 

Montenegrin  . 

2 

— 

2 

Bulgarian  . 

2 

— 

2 

Arabian  . 

— 

— 

— 

Indian  ...  . 

1,009 

18 

1,027 

Sundries  . 

13  364 

377 

Total 

18,519  2,405 

1915 

20,924 

1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports 

65,333,608 

84,183,500 

Net  Chinese  ,,  ... 

38,864,090 

34,432,024 

Exports  . 

103,975,610 

121,856,816 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ... 

208,173,308 

240,472,340 

Maclellan  :  The  Story  of  Shanghai 

;  de 

Jesus  : 

Historic  Shanghai, 


SHANGHAI  ALMANAC.  This  was  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  North  China  Herald  Office  under  slightly 
different  titles, — with  or  without  a  Miscellany, — 
from  1852  to  1858,  and  for  1860,  1861  and  1863. 
The  Miscellany  was  composed  of  articles  reprinted 
from  the  Herald  :  in  1857  it  appeared  separately 
and  then  ceased. 

SHANGHAI  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 

Society,  a  Society  founded  in  Shanghai  in  1857, 
with  Dr.  Bridgman  as  first  president.  It  published 
a  Journal  in  1858,  and  was  affiliated  the  next  year 
with  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  a  step  which  had 
been  in  contemplation  from  the  beginning. 

See  Royal  Asiatic  Society ,  North  China  Branch. 

SHANGHAI  MERCURY,  THE,  an  evening 
daily  newspaper  founded  in  1879  by  C.  Rivington, 

J.  D.  Clark  and  J.  R.  Bl\ck. 

SHANGHAI  STEAM  NAVIGATION  CO., 

organized  in  1862  by  the  American  firm  Russell 
&  Co.,  on  the  opening  of  the  Yangtze  to  foreign 
trade.  The  Company  was  unincorporated  and  had 
both  foreign  and  Chinese  shareholders,  individually 
liable,  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000.  It  had  a 
struggling  existence  for  the  first  four  yearsi  and  then 
flourished  for  seven  or  eight  years,  the  capital  being 
increased  to  £  2,200,000  and  the  fleet  to  eighteen 
steamers. 

R.  B.  Forbes  :  Personal  Reminiscences ,  Boston, 
1882. 

SHAN  HA!  KUAN,  \\\  W  II  >  ‘mountain  and 

sea  barrier,’  a  towrn  and  military  station  in  Chihli, 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Great  Wall,  near  an 
important  pass  and  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  sea. 

SHANSI,  llj  ^  west  of  the  hill ,  a  northern 
province,  with  Mongolia  on  the  north,  the  Ordo© 
(Mongolia)  and  Shensi  on  the  west,  Honan  on  the 
south  and  Chihli  on  the  east.  On  its  whole  east 
and  south  the  Yellow  River  is  its  boundary.  The 
area  is  81,853  sq.  miles  and  the  population  12^200,000. 
The  province  is  a  plateau,  rising  towards  the  north 
and  crossed  by  mountain  ranges.  The  famous 
Wu  Dai  shan  ( q.v .)  is  the  best  known  hill.  The 
Ho  shan  U  |ll  rises  to  7,860  ft.  The  important  - 
rivers  are  the  Ch‘in  ho  fnj  and  the  Fen  ho  fjj' 
both  tributaries  of  the  Yellow  River.  Corn, 
tobacco,  cotton  and  some  rice  are  grown  ;  but  the 
climate  is  too  severe  for  more  than  one  crop  in  the 
year.  Opium  was  produced  and  was  said  to  be 
the  best  of  native  opium.  Shansi  had  a  specially 
bad  reputation  for  opium-smoking.  No  part  of  the 
world  has  such  rich  coal-fields. 

The  capital  city  is  T‘ai-yiian  fu  M  f$f ,  with 
230,000  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the  north  of  a  vast 
plain.  Other  important  places  are  P‘ing  vang  fu 
^  m  rft  in  the  south,  and  Ta  Rung  fu  ft  ffjJ 
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in  the  north.  Near  the  latter  are  famous  cave 
temples  of  the  N.  Wei  dynasty.  The  rail  from 
Kalgan  now  reaches  the  latter  place. 

The  literary  name  for  the  province  is  Chin  7^. 
(See  Clan  State).  It  is  also  called  Shan  yu  |lj 
right  of  the  hill. 

SHANSI  IMPERIAL  UNIVERSITY,  In 

^301,  after  the  massacre  of  137  Protestant  mission¬ 
aries  (including  wives  and  children)  in  Shansi  in 
1900  by  order  of  the  Governor,  (Yu  Hsien),  Prince 
Ching  and  Li  Hung-chang  invited  Dr.  T.  Bichard 
to  help  them  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
indemnities. 

Dr.  Bichard  proposed,  and  the  Plenipotenti¬ 
aries,  the  provincial  authorities  and  the  Missions 
concerned  agreed,  that  instead  of  other  com¬ 
pensation  a  University  for  Western  learning  should 
be  established  in  T‘ai  Yuan  fu,  the  capital,  the 
Government  paying  Tls.  50,000  for  ten  years  during 
which  foreigners  were  to  have  the  management, 
after  which  time,  the  Chinese  were  to  take  control. 

Dr.  Bichard  was  the  first  Chancellor,  and  Dr. 
Moir  Duncan  of  the  English  Baptist  Mission  was 
first  Principal. 

A  six  years’  curriculum  was  planned,  with 
courses  in  1.  Law,  2.  Science,  3.  Medicine, 
4.  Engineering,  5.  Language  and  Literature. 
Successful  students  were  to  receive  diplomas  from 
the  University  and  degrees  from  the  Government. 
Only  those  who  had  already  gained  the  Chinese 
B.A.  or  M.A.  were  to  be  admitted. 

When  the  Empress-Dowager,  a  few  months  after 
the  opening  of  the  University,  issued  the  famous 
edict  which  revolutionized  the  national  education 
and  provided-  for  a  University  in  each  province,  it 
became  necessary  to  modify  Shansi  University. 
The  standard  of  entrance  had  to  be  lowered,  and  the 
original  organization  became  the  Western  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  new  University  established  under  the 
Empress’s  scheme. 

Dr.  Duncan  died  in  1906  and  Prof.  L.  B.  0. 
Bevan  was  Acting-Principal  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
after  which  the  Bev.  W.  E.  Soothill  of  the  United 
Methodist  Mission  was  head  till  the  work  was 
handed  over  to  the  Chinese  on  November  13,  1910. 
For  six  years,  (1902-1908)  the  University  had  a 
special  Translation  Department,  to  supply  its  own 
need  of  text  books.  The  University  buildings  were 
untouched  in  the  Devolution  of  1911,  when  a  large 
part  of  the  city  was  destroyed.  It  was  obliged  to 
close  for  a  considerable  time,  but  re-opened  as  soon 
as  order  was  restored. 

The  China  Educational  Directory  for  1917  gives 
the  number  of  students  as  504. 

Bichard  :  Forty -five  Years  in  China. 

SHANTUNG,  tLl  M  east  °f  the  hiU-  This  is 
the  most  easterly  of  the  eighteen  provinces  ;  it  is 


bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Chihli,  Honan,  Kiangsu 
and  the  Yellow  Sea,  half  its  boundaries  being  mari¬ 
time.  The  eastern  part  is  hilly,  and  lies  east  of 
the  isacred  mountain  T‘ai  Shan  whence  the  old 
whole  province  is  named  East  of  the  Hill,  the 
Province  of  Shansi  id  jJEj  meaning*  West  of  the  Hill. 
Other  names  are  ^  Ch‘i  and  jl]  Shan  tso,  “left 
of  the  hill.” 

The  area  and  population  of  the  province  are  of 
course  not  accurately  known,  but  the  average 
estimate  gives  59,000  square  miles  with  31  millions  of 
people,  being  520  per  square  mile.  The  coast  is  much 
indented  and  has  the  harbours  of  Tengchowfu, 
Chef  00,  Weihaiwei  and  Tsingta-o.  The  Yellow 
Biver  enters  the  sea  in  this  province,  and  the 
Grand  Canal  crosses  it.  Two  lines  of  railway  also 
cut  the  province,  the  first  being  that  made  by  the 
Germans  from  Tsingtao  to  Tsinanfu,  the  capital ; 
the  other  the  Tientsin — Pu-kow  line,  which  also  goes 
through  the  capital.  But  owing  to  the  hilly  nature 
of  half  the  province  and  the  absence  of  useful  rivers 
the  communications  in  Shantung  are  in  a  backward 
state. 

The  products  are  beans,  wheat,  millet,  cotton 
and  walnuts,  the  minerals  being  coal  and  iron,  which 
were  worked  by  the  Germans  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  by  which  they  held  Tsingtao;  the  important 
coalfields  are  near  Weihsien,  100  miles  from 
Tsingtao,  and  near  Poshan,  170  miles  from  Tsingtao. 
Strawbraid  and  silk  (pongee)  are  exported  in  large 
quantities. 

There  are  two  leased  ports,  Weihaiwei,  leased 
to  the  British,  and  Kiaochow  or  Tsingtao  leased 
to  the  Germans,  but  now,  during  the  war,  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Japanese.  The  Treaty  Ports  are 
Chefoo,  Tsinanfu,  Weihsien  and  Chou-tUun. 

In  history  Shantung  holds  an  honoured  place  as 
containing  the  birthplaces  and  tombs  of  both 
Confucius  and  Mencius. 

It  also  has  the  most  famous  of  the  sacred 
mountains,  T‘ai  Shan. 

See  T‘ai  Shan,  Tsingtao,  Chefoo,  etc. 

Forsyth  :  Shantung,  1912;  Armstrong  :  Shan¬ 
tung,  Shanghai,  1891. 

SHANTUNG  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY, 

The,  was  founded  in  1904  as  a  union  institution  by 
the  American  Presbyterian  and  English  Baptist 
Missions,  and  comprised  three  colleges. 

i.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Science  at  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  station  of  Weihsien, 
formed  by  the  union  of  Teng  chou  College  and  the 
Tsing  chou  fu  Pligh  School.  This  provides  a  four 
years’  course  of  college  work,  and  a  Preparatory 
Department,  the  work  of  which  will  eventually  be 
done  in  the  Middle  Schools  of  the  Missions. 

ii.  The  Gotch-Bobinson  Union  Theological 
College  and  Normal  School,  at  the  English  Baptist 
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Mission  station  at  Tsing  chou  fu,  a  development  of 
the  previous  Theological  and  Normal  Training  work 
of  both  missions.  Two  alternative  courses  are 
offered  in  the  Theological  department  of  three  years 
each.  The  Normal  School  has  two  years’  work  after 
one  year’s  preparatory  course.  There  is  also  a  Bible 
Institute,  three  years’  course. 

iii.  The  Union  Medical  College  at  Tsinan  fu, 
the  capital  of  the  province.  This  was  formed  in 
1906,  and  teaching  was  done  peripatetically  until 
the  college  buildings  wrere  ready  for  use.  The 
Arthington  Fund  {q.v.)  made  a  grant,  and  land 
was  bought  in  1908,  and  in  the  spring  of  1910, 
teaching  began  in  the  half -finished  buildings  which 
were  not  formally  opened  till  April,  1911.  The 
College  Hospital  was  added  in  1914,  and  is  well 
fitted  up  on  modern  lines.  There  are  one  hundred 
beds.  In  1916,  the  China  Medical  Board  (q-v.) 
decided  to  send  the  junior  students  of  the  Union 
Medical  College  of  Peking,  to  take  the  earlier  part 
of  their  training  in  Chinese  at  Tsi-nan,  and  gave 
outright  $50,000  gold  for  the  necessary  extra  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment,  and  $100,000  gold  for  five  years 
for  current  expenses.  The  course  of  study  covers 
six  years. 

The  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Honan, 
and  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  (South) 
each  have  a  professor  on  the  Medical  College  staff, 
and  others  are  expected  to  join,  while  the  Church 
of  England  Mission  in  North  China  has  for  some 
years  had  a  tutor  on  the  staff  of  the  Arts  and 
Science  College. 

It  having  been  decided  to  concentrate  all  three 
Colleges  at  Tsinan,  a  site  of  fifty  acres  was  bought 
outside  the  city  and  the  whole  University  should 
have  been  established  there  by  the  end  of  1916. 
Owing  to  the  high  price  of  silver,  building  was 
hindered,  but  it  was  completed  and  all  work 
removed  there  in  the  autumn  of  1917. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  University  are, 

i.  The  great  majority  of  students  come  from 
Christian  families. 

ii.  The  teaching  is  carried  on  in  Chinese, 
English  being  a  secondary  subject. 

iii.  Up  to  the  present,  no  Charter  has  been 
sought  enabling  to  grant  degrees,  the  students 
receiving  Diplomas  for  College,  and  also  for  post¬ 
graduate  work. 

In  February,  1917,  the  University  reported, 

Foreign  Professors  .  20 

Chinese  Professors  .  15 

Other  Chinese  Assistants  ...  32 

Students 

School  of  Arts  and  Science  ...  103 

School  of  Theology .  38 

Normal  School  .  14 

School  of  Medicine .  122 


SHARKS’  FINS  are  made  into  gelatinous 

soups  which  are  considered  highly  palatable  by  the 
Chinese  and  are  served  at  feasts. 

SHASI,  &  yjj ,  sha  shih ,  in  lat.  30°  17£  N., 
long.  112°  47‘  E.,  on  the  Yangtze  in  the  cotton 
growing  district  of  Hupei,  was  opened  to  foreign 
trade  by  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  in  1896.  It 
had  been  a  ‘port  of  call’  previously.  It  isi  in  the 
centre  of  a  network  of  canals,  and  is  a  good  dis¬ 
tributing  point,  but  the  trade  has  remained  very 
small.  The  industries  are  cotton,  vegetable  tallow, 
etc.,  but  are  not  on  a  large  scale.  The  silk  districts 
are  to  the  north  of  Shasi. 

The  British  Consulate  was  withdrawn  in  1899, 
and  British  interests  are  in  charge  of  H.B.M. 
Consul  at  Ichang.  Contracts  for  building  a  railway 
have  been  made,  but  the  work  has  been  delayed 
through  the  Great  War. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  . .  3,051,666  2,360,408 

Net  Chinese  „  299,735  240,168 

Exports  .  1,190,041  1,753,849 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  4,541,442  4,354,425 

A 

SHASTRAS  or  s’astras,  lun,  discourses;  a 
division  of  Buddhist  literature  consisting  of  philoso¬ 
phical  and  controversial  works. 

SHEEP,  WILD,  or  ARGALI  (a  Manchu 
word),  Ovis  jabata  p‘an  yang,  etc.  This 

striking  animal  with  a  ram’s  head  on  a  deer-like 
body,  and  spiral  horns  four  feet  long,  is  mentioned 
by  Marco  Polo,  Rubrtjck  and  other  early  travellers, 
and  by  earlier  Chinese  writers.  It  has  received 
various  specific  names,  but  the  Pamir  species  is  now 
known  as  O.  poll  in  honour  of  Marco  Polo. 
0.  argalc  is  confined  to  the  Altai  and  Daurian 
Mountains,  but  a  different  species  is  found  south  of 
the  Gobi  desert,  (eastern  parts  of  Mongolia,  northern 
parts  of  Shansi  and  Chihli),  and  has  received  the 
name  O.  jubata.  It  has  long  hair  on  the  neck, 
withers  and  throat,  and  differs  from  the  others  in 
the  length  and  spiral  direction  of  the  horns  and 
in  other  points.  Its  dimensions  are  given  as  5£  ft. 
muzzle  to  tail,  3  ft.  high,  horns  about  3  ft.  long. 
There  is  another  Wild  Sheep  in  S.W.  Kansu,  the 
Burhel,  O.  ncihura>  a  smaller  animal  than  the 
0.  jubata,  resembling  the  Burhel  of  North  India. 

SHE  K 1  N  G ,  mg .  See  Shih  Ching. 

SHENG,  ?h.  A  Chinese  measure  equalling 
about  one  pint  English. 

/\ 

SHENG.  See  Musical  Instruments. 

SHENG  CHING.  See  MuJcden. 

SHENG  YANG.  See  MuJcden, 
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SHEN  N  UNG,  J^,  a  legendary  Emperor, 
supposed  to  have  been  miraculously  conceived  and 
to  have  reigned  b.c.  2838-2698.  The  art  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  discovery  of  the  medicinal  properties  of 
plants,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  barter 
are  ascribed  to  him. 

SHEN  SHIH,  fjjl  dt  girdled  scholars ,  a  term  in 
common  use  in  China  for  unemployed  officials, 
“men  of  family,  of  means  and  of  education,  living 
“generally  on  inherited  estates,  controlling  the 
“thoughts  and  feelings  of  their  poorer  neighbours 
“and  able  to  influence  the  action  of  the  officials.” 
(Morse).  Missionaries  seeking  to  rent  houses 
in  interior  cities  used  to  know  the  power  of  the 
shen  shih.  The  best  translation  is  undoubtedly 
‘gentry,’  though  Morse  found  this  word  objected  to. 

Morse  :  The  International  Relations  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  p.  370,  note. 

SHENSI,  )i&  ^  shan  hsi ,  ‘west  of  the  pass.’ 
The  pass  is  the  celebrated  T‘ung  Kuan  jig  The 
name  of  the  province  is  identical  in  sound  with  that 
of  the  neighbouring  province,  though  the  tone  of 
the  first  character  differs  in  the  two  cases.  The 
foreigner  gets  over  the  difficulty  by  calling  one 
Shansi  and  the  other  Shensi ;  but  the  latter  name 
would  not  be  recognized  by  a  Chinese. 

The  area  of  Shensi  is  75,290  sq.  miles  and  the 
population  8,450,000.  On  the  north  it  has  the  Great 
Wall,  beyond  which  is  the  Ordos  (Mongolia)  ;  on  the 
west  is  Kansu ;  to  the  south  are  Ssuch‘uan  and 
Hupei,  and  to  the  east  Honan  and  (with  the 
Yellow  River  as  a  dividing  line),  Shansi. 

The  ClTin  ling  ff|  ^  mountains,  a  prolongation 
of  the  P‘un  lun,  divide  the  province,  east  and  west 
in  direction.  Ta  pai  shan  ^  Q  ilj  ,  the  highest 
peak,  is  11,500  ft.  high.  The  crossing  of  this  range 
is  difficult.  Another  chain,  the  Chiu  lung  f|, 
lies  in  the  south  of  the  province. 

North  of  the  Ch‘in  ling  the  Wei  river  flows 
westward  to  join  the  Yellow  River,  and  is  its 
principal  tributary.  South  of  the  mountains  is  the 
Han  river,  which  reaches  the  Yangtze  at  Hankow. 
It  is  not  navigable  within  the  boundaries  of  Shensi. 

The  agricultural  products  are  those  of  other 
northern  provinces,  barley,  pulse,  maize,  tobacco. 
In  the  Wei  valley  cotton  and  rice  are  grown.  Till 
lately  the  poppy  was  cultivated  throughout  the 
province.  There  are  immense  fields  of  coal,  almost 
untouched. 

Hsi-an  fu  [q.v.)  is  the  capital,  and  is  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  China.  The  population  is  one 
million.  Hsing-an  M  and  Hanchung 
(80,000)  are  other  important  cities. 

The  literary  name  of  the  province  is  ClTin  §j|; 
the  state  of  ClTin  ( q.v .)  was  here,  and  later  Ch‘in 
Shih  Huang  Ti  had  the  capital  of  the  empire  near 
Hsi-an  fu.  Another  name  is  Kuan  chung  ||  . 


SHEN  YANG.  See  Mukden. 

SHIH  CHI,  See  Ssu-ma  Ch‘ien. 

SHIH  CH1NG,  $g,  the  Book  of  Poetry  or 
Odes,  the  second  of  the  Five  Classics.  A  collection 
of  over  300  Odes,  said  to  have  been  compiled  and 
edited  by  Confucius  out  of  3,000  then  extant.  But 
this  ascription  to  Confucius  is  first  met  with  nearly 
four  centuries  after  his  death,  in  Ssu-ma  ChTen’s 
History ;  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  Shu  Ching 
( q.v .).  On  the  other  hand  there  is  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  collection  very  much  in  its  present 
form  before  the  time  of  Confucius.  The  conclusion 
is  that  while  he  may  have  made  some  minor  changes, 
the  compilation  is  not  due  to  him ;  but  by  his 
enthusiastic  praise  of  it  to  his  disciples  he  made  it 
important  and  thus  caused  it  to  be  preserved.  It 
can  easily  be  believed,  therefore,  that  the  Odes 
were  not  likely  to  have  suffered  by  the  Burning  of 
the  Books,  being  kept  in  memory  by  many. 

Theoretically  the  poems  of  the  Feudal  States 
were  collected  at  every  royal  visit  and  preserved  at 
the  court  under  the  care  of  the  music-master. 
Owing  to  the  disorders  of  the  times  royal  progresses 
ceased,  and  we  have  specimens  from  only  some  of 
the  states  and  covering  only  a  short  part  of  their 
history.  Five  Odes  are  attributed  to  the  Shang 
dynasty  (b.c.  1765-1122)  ;  the  rest  belong  to  Wen 
Wang’s  time  and  to  the  Chou  dynasty.  They  are 
of  supreme  interest  for  what  they  teach  us  of  the 
customs,  beliefs  and  condition  of  the  Chinese  before 
Confucius.  For  the  questions  of  pronunciation 
and  rhyme  in  the  Odes  see  Legge  ( Classics ,  vol.  iv, 

p.  102). 

Many  translators  have  worked  on  a  few  Odes  : 
ten  are  translated  by  Cibot  in  Mem.  concernant  les 
Chinois ;  in  Du  Halde  there  are  eight  by  P  re  mare  ; 
Morrison  gives  nine  or  more  in  his  Dictionary ,  and 
so  on  ( v .  Cordier  Bib.  Sin.,  col.  1380). 

As  a  whole  they  have  been  translated  by  Legge 
(1876)  and  by  Allen  (1891)  into  English ;  by 
Pauthier  into  French ;  into  Latin  by  La  Charme 
(1830),  etc.  See  Poetry. 

SHIH  CHOU,  The  reputed  inventor  of 

the  Greater  Seal  Characters,  9th  century  b.c.  The 
characters  were  used  till  200  b.c. 

SHIH  HUANG  TI,  jfc  meaning  First 

Emperor.  One  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in 
Chinese  history.  He  succeeded  his  supposed  father 
as  king  of  ClTin  fH  in  b.c.  246,  when  he  was  thirteen 
years  old.  For  a  long  time  he  was  under  the 
tutelage  of  Liu  Pu-wei  who  had  been  his  father’s 
minister  and  who  waged  frequent  war  with  the 
other  states  of  Wei,  Chao,  Ch‘u,  Ch‘i,  etc.  In 
b.c.  221,  the  26th  of  his  reign,  he  became  de  facto 
master  of  all  China,  though  the  Chou  dynasty  had 
come  to  an  end  and  the  ClTin  dynasty  been  set  up 
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44  years  earlier.  He  took  the  proud  title  of  Huang 
Tij  combining  the  appellations  of  the  legendary 
Live  Huang  and  Three  Ti,  and  he  ordered  that  he 
should  be  known  as  Shih  Huang  Ti,  First  Supreme 
Ruler,  his  successors  being  second,  third  and  so  on. 
He  was  a  great  reformer.  Many  of  the  changes  he 
made  were  puerile,  the  offspring  of  a  superstitious 
nature ;  but  he  also  ordered  uniformity  of  weights 
and  measures  throughout  the  empire ;  he  adopted  a 
new  script,  the  Lesser  Seal ;  he  made  great  roads  to 
different  provinces,  and  travelled  them  himself ;  he 
divided  the  country  into  thirty  governments  or 
provinces  ?$,  and  swept  away  the  feudal  system. 
The  two  great  deeds  of  his  reign,  known  to  all,  are 
the  building  of  the  Great  Wall  (g.v.)  and  the  Burn¬ 
ing  of  the  Books  (g.v.)  followed  by  the  burying  alive 
of  460  of  the  literati.  It  is  his  treatment  of 
Confucian  literature  and  the  learned  that  has  made 
this  emperor’s  name  to  be  execrated  for  twenty 
centuries  in  spite  of  all  he  did  for  the  everlasting 
benefit  of  the  empire. 

He  built  a  most  glorious  capital,  Hsien-yang 
and  many  palaces ;  though  he  was  always 
seeking  the  Elixir  of  Life  he  also  made  himself  a 
wonderful  mausoleum,  where  he  was  buried  at  his 
death  in  b.c.  210.  It  is  said  there  were  buried 
alive  with  him  many  of  his  concubines,  as  well  as 
the  workmen  who  knew  the  secrets  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  tomb. 

He  was  a  great  genius,  both  military  and 
political,  and  it  was  due  to  him  that  China  became 
a  single  great  nation,  capable  of  endless  develop¬ 
ment. 

Ssu-m.a  ChTen,  n]  H  iff  ,  Shih  Chi  ^  =£>,  original 
or  Chavannes’  translation;  Tschepe,  s.j.,  Histrire 
du  Royaume  de  Ts‘in.  (Yar.  sin.,  No.  27). 

SHIMONOSEKI,  Treaty  of.  See  Treaties. 

SHOE,  (of  silver).  The  silver  ingot  is  said 
to  be  named  a  ‘shoe’  from  some  resemblance  to  the 
Chinese  shoe,  but  the  probable  derivation  of  the 
term  is  not  directly  from  the  shape  of  the  object, 
which  is  as  much  like  a  boat  as  a  shoe  ;  the  Dutch 
called  it  goldschuyt ,  boat  of  gold,  and  the  schuyt 
has  been  corrupted  into  shoe. 

The  native  name  is  pao  or  yuan  ; pao  yff  ^ 
(7C  perhaps  for  |g)  round).  A  shoe  usually  weighs 
about  fifty  taels  ( q.v .)  or  ounces. 

SHOO  KING.  See  Shu  Ching. 

SHORTWINGS.  See  Brachypteryginae. 

SHOU  YANG  MISSION.  A  small  independ¬ 
ent  mission  started  at  Shou-yang,  in  Shansi,  in 
1892,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pigott,  who  had 
formerly  worked  in  connection  with  the  China  Inland 
Mission. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pigott  were  wealthy  and  highly 
connected  people  who  spent  their  money  freely  in 
the  work  and  erected  fine  premises  in  the  city. 
Thirteen  other  workers  subsequently  joined  them. 

In  1900,  eleven  of  these,  that  is,  all  at  the  time 
in  Shou-yang,  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of 
the  Boxers,  together  with  two  children,  one  being 
the  only  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pigott.  Of  the 
twenty-one  church  members  they  had  gathered 
together  in  the  eight  years’  work,  ten  suffered  death 
with  their  foreign  teachers. 

The  surviving  workers  joined  the  English 
Baptist  Mission,  which  took  over  the  station  after 
the  Boxer  movement  had  been  put  down. 

SHREW,  ten  species  are  known  in  North 
China  and  neighbourhood.  These  with  their  dis¬ 
tribution  are  as  follows  : — 

Blarinella  griselda ,  S.W.  Kansu;  Chodsigoa 
hypsibia,  Chihli ;  C .  lamula ,  S.W.  Kansu ;  Crocidura 
ccrece,  Corea,  Chihli,  Shansi ;  C.  attenuata ,  S.W. 
Kansu;  C.  lasiura ,  Corea,  Manchuria;  Sorex 
anncxus ,  Corea,  Manchuria;  S.  sinalis ,  S.  Shensi; 
S.  cansulus ,  S.W.  Kansu ;  S.  warding  S.W.  Kansu. 

Sowerby  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

SHRIKES.  S ee  Laniidae. 

SHROFF,  Arab,  sarraf ,  banker.  A  silver 
expert,  employed  in  banks,  etc.,  to  examine  dollars. 
It  has  nowT  come  to  have  a  wider  application,  and  is 
used  for  the  employe  who  collects  accounts  for  a 
firm. 

SHU,  H.  The  ancient  name  of  what  is  now 
West  Ssuch‘uan.  The  early  capital  was  the  city 
now  called  CITeng-tu.  See  Han  Dynasty ,  Minor. 

SHU  CHING,  :ft  the  Booh  of  History; 
‘a  collection  of  historical  memorials  extending  over 
a  space  of  about  1,700  years,  but  on  no  connected 
method,  and  with  great  gaps  between  them’  (Legge). 
It  is  the  first  in  order  of  the  Five  Classics.  It  is 
often  designated  shang  shu  i&,  shang  fSj  being 
understood  in  reference  either  to  the  antiquity  or  to 
the  value  of  the  documents.  As  the  work  now 
stands  it  contains  fifty-eight  books. 

There  was  an  authoritative  collection  of 
historical  documents  in  existence  after  Confucius’ 
days ;  but  wdiether  it  was  a  compilation  in  a  hundred 
books  made  by  the  sage  is  doubtful,  since  the  first 
claim  to  such  editorship  is  not  asserted  till  four 
centuries  later.  In  any  case  the  books  were  burned 
by  ChTn  Shih  Huang-ti,  b.c.  212,  and  some 
irretrievably  lost.  Only  twenty-five  years  or  so 
elapsed  before  29  books  were  brought  to  light  again, 
but  it  was  not  till  a  century  later  that  the  works 
hidden  in  the  wall  of  Confucius’  house  gave  the 
world  the  fifty-eight  books  w7e  now  possess,  together 
with  a  preface  in  which  one  hundred  books  are 
named.  The  history  of  the  text  and  commentaries 
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may  be  studied  in  Legge's  Classics  or  elsewhere 
Legge’s  conclusion  is  that  we  now  have  practically 
all  the  work  as  it  existed  at  the  end  of  the  Chou 
dynasty.  As  to  the  credibility  of  the  records  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  the  early  portion  is  largely  fabulous, 
though  Yao,  Shun  and  Yu  were  actual  rulers;  the 
Shang  period  is  more  reliable  and  the  Chou  j^l 
records  may  be  accepted  as  history.  The  earliest 
date  that  can  be  fixed  in  Chinese  history  is  b.c.  775 } 
but  without  exactitude  in  dates  the  history  may  be 
carried  back  to  some  2000  years  b.c. 

It  was  translated  by  Benoit,  by  Gaubil,  by 
W.  H.  Medhurst,  1846 ;  and  by  Legge,  1879. 

SHU-HAN.  See  Han  Dynasty ,  Minor. 

SHU  KING.  See  Shu  Ching. 

SHU  HSIANG,  ^  |b] ,  a  minister  of  the  State  of 
Chin  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  great  families, 
and  was  a  personal  friend  of  Yen  Tzu,  Confucius 
and  Tzu  Ch'an. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified;  Tchepe  : 
Histoire  du  Royaume  de  Tsin. 

SHUN,  the  successor  of  Yao,  b.c.  2317-2208. 
He  was  born,  according  to  one  account,  at  Yu  mu 
in  Honan.  His  father  having  a  favourite  son  by 
a  second  marriage  took  a  dislike  to  Shun  and  several 
times  tried  to  kill  him.  Shun,  however,  by  his 
conduct  towards  father  and  step-mother,  has  gained 
a  place  among  the  twenty-four  examples  of  filial 
piety.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Emperor 
Yao  who  made  him  his  heir,  setting  aside  his  own 
unworthy  son,  and  moreover  gave  to  Shun  his  two 
daughters  as  wives.  He  was  first  associated  with 
Yao  in  the  rule  and  later  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  he  had  double  pupils  to  his 
eyes.  Tne  title  Ch‘ung  Huci  Ig  ^  was  given  him ; 
it  signifies  that  he  rivalled  Yao  in  virtue.  He  was 
canonized  with  the  title  'ifr  Yu  Ti  Shun. 

SHUN  C  H  I  H  ,  jig  yft.  The  title  of  the  reign 
of  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Chfing  dynasty,  that  is, 
the  first  to  reign  in  China.  He  was  born  in  1638 
and  came  to  the  throne  in  1644.  His  reign  was 
occupied  with  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire.  He 
treated  the  Catholic  missionaries  -well,  and  wisely 
left  Chinese  to  carry  out  the  civil  administration. 

SHUO  WEN,  speech  signs.  The  earliest 

Chinese  dictionary  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
It  was  prepared,  if  not  quite  finished,  by  Hsu  Shen 
tE  who  died  about  a.d.  120.  It  contained  some 
ten  thousand  characters, — all  there  were  in  the 
Chinese  literature  of  those  clays, — in  the  lesser  seal 
script,  arranged  under  540  radicals  or  classifiers. 
The  work  as  we  have  it  a,t  present  no  doubt  differs 
much  from  the  original ;  errors  have  been  introduced 
in  the  process  of  frequent  revision,  and  it  is  doubted 
by  some  whether  the  original  was  in  the  smaller 
seal  character.  It  is  an  etymological  dictionary,  and 


though  many  of  the  derivations  given  cannot  be 
accepted  by  modern  scholars,  it  is  of  great  value  for 
etymological  research. 

Chalfant  :  Early  Chinese  Writing ;  Giles  : 
Chinese  Literature. 

SIANFU,  See  Hsi-an  fu. 

SIANG  RIVER,  $H  hsiang  chiang,  a  river 
which  rises  in  north-east  Kuangsi  and  flows  north 
through  Hunan  into  the  Tung-tfing  lake.  Its 
upper  waters  are  connected  with  those  of  the  Kuei 
river  by  a  short  canal,  thus  giving  direct  water 
communication,  when  there  is  enough  water,  between 
the  Yangtze  ports  and  Canton.  Since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  steam  vessels  on  the  coast  this  route  has 
lost  its  former  importance. 

Little  :  The  Far  East;  Richard  :  Comprehens¬ 
ive  Geography. 

SIBSINAE,  a  Sub-family  of  the  C rater opodi- 
dae.  The  species  found  in  China  are  as  follows. 
Staphidia  torqueola  Swinh.  ;  Fukien,  Yunnan. 
Siva  castaneicauda  Hume;  Yunnan.  S.  wingatii 
0.  Grant;  Yunnan.  Yuhina  pallida  La  Touche; 
Fukien,  SsuclTuan.  Y.  diademata  J.  Verr.  ; 
Yunnan,  SsuclTuan,  S.  Shensi,  W.  Tibet.  Y. 
Gulciris  Hodgs.  ;  W.  Tibet.  Y.  brunneiceps  0. 
Grant;  Formosa.  Herpornis  tyrannulus  Swinh.; 
Hainan,  Fukien.  Zosterops  simplex  Swinh.  ;  S. 
China,  Formosa,  Hainan.  Z.  erythropleura  Swinh.  ; 
W.  China,  Chihli,  Manchuria.  Malacias  auricularis 
Swinh.  ;  Formosa.  M.  desgodinsi  D.  &  O.  ;  Yunnan. 
M.  pulchella  Aust.  ;  Yunnan. 

SIC  AWE  I.  See  Zilcawei. 

SI  H  I  A,  ^  )gf  hsi  hsia.  This  note  should 
properly  appear  under  the  heading  Hsi  hsia,  but 
the  other  spelling  is  common.  The  term  is  the 
Chinese  name  for  the  Tangut  kingdom  which 
occupied  what  is  now  called  Kansu.  It  was  inde¬ 
pendent  till  conquered  by  Chenghis  Khan  in  1227. 
The  ruling  house  was  akin  to  the  To -pa  family 
which  established  the  Wei  dynasty  in  China.  The 
name  Tangut  is  Mongolian. 

The  Si  hia  language  was  a  very  peculiar  one, 
their  script  being  described  as  the  most  complicated 
system  ever  invented  by  the  human  mind  ;  the  nearest 
affinities  of  the  language  seem  to  be  the  Lo-lo  and 
Mo-  so  tongues.  Only  a  small  number  of  the 
characters  have  so  far  been  read,  and  the  only 
material  available  for  studying  the  language  is  an 
incomplete  Manual  with  glossary  discovered  in 
Central  Asia  so  recently  as  1908.  The  Si  hia  litera¬ 
ture  was  abundant ;  for  instance  the  entire  Buddhist 
Tripitaka  was  translated  into  that  language  and 
printed  in  1294. 

Laufer  :  The  Si-hici  Language,  T‘oung  Pao, 
March,  1916;  Bushell  :  The  Hsi  Hsia  Dynasty  of 
Tangut,  etc.,  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xxx. 
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SI  KA.  A  handsome  large  deer  about  four  feet 
at  the  shoulder  with  horns  reaching  2  ft.  8  in. 
in  length  and  having  eight  points.  The  horns  will 
fetch  as  much  as  Taels  300  (£40)  the  pair,  and  the 
animal  is  therefore  much  hunted.  Heude  proposed 
to  regard  Sika  as  a  genus,  giving  no  fewer  than 
thirty-seven  species  for  China  and  Japan.  He 
revised  this  list  later,  but  his  arrangement  has  not 
been  accepted. 

The  Peking  Sika  ( cervus  mandarinus ,  formerly 
C.  hortulorum)  is  now  only  found  in  remote  parts 
of  North-east  Chihli  and  West  Shansi.  C.  mantchu- 
ricus  and  C.  dybowskii  ?  are  found  in  Manchuria, 
and  there  is  a  smaller  species  C.  Jcopschii  in  the 
Yangtze  valley.  See  Cervidce. 

Sowerby  :  Fur  and  Feather  in  North  China, 
and  Journal ,  N.C.B.R.  A.S.,  vol.  xlvii ;  (Hetjde)  : 
Memoir  es  concernant  Vhistoire  naturelle  de  VEmpire 
cJiinois,  tome  i  et  seq. 

SI  KIANG,  25  ft  Hsi  chiang,  west  river , 
generally  known  by  foreigners  as  the  West  River, 
rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  tableland  of  Yunnan, 
and  is  at  first  called  -  the  Pa-ta.  After  a  southern 
course  it  turns  north-west  and  leaving  Yunnan  runs 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  as  the  boundary  of 
Kueichou  and  Kuangsi,  then  flows  across  the  centre 
of  Kuangsi  into  Kuangtung.  Till  about  sixty  miles 
from  the  Kuangtung  border  it  has  the  name  $£  tJ; 
Fed  Water.  Later  it  divides  and  enters  the  sea  by 
several  mouths,  of  which  the  Chu  kiang  or  Pearl 
River  is  most  important.  The  branch  which  retains 
the  name  Si  kiang  finds  the  sea  west  of  Macao. 
Its  length  is  about  1,000  miles. 

It  was  explored  by  Moss  ( q.v .),  by  Colqtjhoun 
as  far  as  the  Yunnan  border,  (see  his  Across  Chryse 
and  F.  G.  Soc.  Journal,  December,  1882),  and  by 
Agassiz  (see  F.  G.  Soc.  Journal,  May,  1891). 

Gundby  :  China  Past  and  Present. 

SILK.— The  art  of  sericulture  originated  in 
China,  and  its  origin  is  traced  back  to  the 
most  ancient  times,  when  the  Empress  Hsi  Ling 
introduced  the  rearing  of  silkworms  and  invented 
the  loom.  •  Silk  was  brought  to  Europe  over¬ 
land.  We  owe  to  Aristotle  the  first  notice  of 
the  silkworm ;  the  raw  silk  imported  appears 
to  have  been  first  woven  in  the  west  into  thin 
gauzes  in  the  island  of  Cos,  off  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  Chinese  jealously  guarded  the 
secret  of  their  valuable  art,  but  tradition  says  that 
the  eggs  of  the  silkworm  moth  were  carried  to 
Khotan  about  the  Christian  era  concealed  by  a 
Chinese  princess  in  the  lining  of  her  head-dress ; 
and  that  by  this  route  the  silkworm  slowly  spread 
to  India  and  Persia.  It  reached  Byzantium  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  about  a.d.  550,  through  twTo 
Nestorian  monks.  About  a.d.  1260  cotton  was 
introduced  into  China  from  India,  and,  owing  to 
its  cheapness,  cotton  cultivation  was  given  the 


preference  over  silk,  which  gradually  became  more 
and  more  neglected,  and  finally,  under  the  Manchus, 
silk  was  only  produced  in  Ssuch‘uan,  Honan, 
Kuangtung,  and  Chekiang,  for  the  supply  of  the 
Government  looms  and  for  local  consumption.  It 
was  subsequently,  with  the  advent  of  foreigners  and 
the  ever-increasing  demand  for  silks  for  exportation 
abroad,  that  the  industry  was  taken  in  hand  again 
and  continued  to  increase,  and  all  the  more  so  as 
the  people  themselves  rose  with  it  in  general  pro¬ 
sperity,  and  were  able  to  wear  again  the  more  costly 
silk  garments. 

Silk  is  produced  by  the  larva  of  Bombyx  mori, 
which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  White  mulberry, 
[morus  alba,  especially  var.  latifolia).  The  trees 
are  kept  low  by  pollarding  to  admit  of  the  leaves 
being  easily  gathered,  but  little  attention  is  given 
to  them,  and  they  are  subject  to  disease.  Farmers 
in  the  Canton  silk  districts  devote  themselves  solely 
to  the  raising  of  these  mulberries,  and  sell  the 
leaves  to  the  silk  cultivators. 

White  Silk  is  mostly  cultivated  in  the  low¬ 
lands,  but  in  Ssuch‘uan  the  mulberry  is  abundantly 
cultivated  up  to  3,000  feet  altitude.  The  chief 
silk  districts  are  those  in  South  Kiangsu,  North 
Chekiang,  in  the  West  River  delta  of  Kuangtung, 
and  in  much  smaller  proportions  in  parts  of  Anhui, 
Shantung,  and  Hupei,  with  insignificant  amounts 
from  Chihli  and  Honan.  Wusieh  in  Kiangsu  is 
said  to  produce  the  finest  white  silk  in  the  world. 

In  Wusieh,  Soochow,  etc.,  two  crops  are  pro¬ 
duced  ;  the  first  one  is  the  ta-ts‘an  (X  M),  or 
taysaam,  which  makes  the  large  cocoon.  The  second 
crop  comes  on  about  25  days  after  the  first ;  the 
worm  is  smaller,  the  hsi<lo-ts‘an  (>hilt),  and  the 
cocoon  is  inferior  in  quality.  Tsatlee  (-R  M)  silk, — 
the  derivation  of  the  name  is  obscure — is  said  by 
Wells  Williams  to  have  come  originally  from 
Hupei.  In  Kuangtung  there  are  six  annual  crops. 

Yellow  &ilk  :  Most  of  this  silk  comes  from 
Ssuch‘uan,  where  it  is  produced  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  province  (apart  from  the  Tibetan  borderland). 
In  Kiating-fu  the  infant  worms  are  fed  on  the  leaves 
of  Cudrania  tricuspidata,  ( Che-shu ,  ijfj),  for 

half  their  lives’,  but  for  the  remainder  on  the  mul¬ 
berry.  Hupei  and  Shantung  are  the  only  other 
provinces  where  this  silk  is  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale. 

Wild  Silk  :  formerly  and  since  very  early 
times,  produced  mainly  in  the  hills1  of  East  Shantung 
(the  old  country  of  Lai),  but,  since  the  opening  of 
Manchuria  to  receive  the  surplus  population  of 
Shantung,  also  produced  in  South-east  Manchuria. 
These  silkworms,  the  larvae  of  Anther oea  pernyi, 
feed  in  the  open  on  the  leaves  of  four  species  of  oak, 
on  which  they  are  placed  after  they  have  passed 
the  infant  stage.  A  little  wild  silk  is  also  grown  in 
North  Kueichou  and  North-east  Chihli. 
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The  oaks  are  Quercus  mongolica,  Q.  dentata , 
Q.  aliena ,  and  Q.  serrata,  which  grow  well  alike  on 
rocky  hillsides  and  in  rich  loam.  Two  crops'  are 
gathered,  the  spring  and  the  autumn,  of  which  the 
latter  produces  the  most  silk. 

In  Shantung  a  little  silk  for  local  use  is  also 
obtained  from  the  cocoons  of  Attacus  cynthia ,  which 
feeds  on  either  the  ailantkvs  or  clilun  (  ^  )  or  the 
Chinese  pepper  tree,  Xanthoxylon,  hua-chiao  ( ^H^). 
In  the  former  case  the  cocoons  are  called  Yii-chien 

!l)>  yd  being  a  name  of  the  ailanthus ;  in  the 
latter  chiao-chien  (  ^  H ). 

Modern  Trade. — When  trade  with  the  West 
began  to  develop  in  the  18th  century  silk  was  one 
of  the  leading  exports,  and  in  the  last  years  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  monopoly  4,000  piculs  were 
sent  away  annually,  and  in  the  first  years  of  open 
trade  (1833-7),  10,000  piculs  were  exported  each 
year.  In  1844,  a  commission  was  sent  from  France 
to  inquire  into  the  industries  of  China,  and  the  silk 
trade  subsequently  grew  rapidly  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Government.  Then  came  the  T‘ai  PTng 
rebellion,  which  ravaged  the  silk  districts  and 
reduced  the  trade  to  small  proportions. 

The  exports,  which  in  1860  had  amounted  to 
Pels.  67,000,  fell  to  39,000  in  1867,  but  in  the 
seventies,  when  order  had  been  restored,  and  cultiv¬ 
ation  resumed,  there  was  a  great  boom,  and  in 
1876,  when  the  trade  reached  its  zenith,  Pels.  76,000, 
worth  over  £9,000,000,  were  exported.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  however,  this  activity  was  largely  artificial, 
and  in  the  following  years  a  striking  decline  set 
in,  due  to  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  China 
silk  arising  from  insufficiency  of  skilled  labour  in 
the  silk  districts,  or  rather  of  labour  enough  to 
wind  the  silk  crop  well  by  Chinese  methods.  The 
Chinese  did  not  kill  the  chrysalis  before  winding  silk 
from  the  cocoon — whence  the  brilliant  white  colour 
of  much  of  the  North  China  silk,  a  characteristic 
which  belongs  only  to  silk  wound  from  live  cocoons. 
This,  especially  if  the  weather  is  hot,  necessitates 
the  whole  of  the  silk  crop  being  wound  off  in  a  few 
days,  otherwise  the  chrysalis  would  spoil  the  cocoons 
by  emerging.  But  the  population  of  the  silk  dis¬ 
tricts  was  so  much  reduced  by  the  T‘ai  Pcing 
rebellion  that  there  was  not  left  a  sufficient  number 
of  competent  hands  to  wind  a  large  crop. 

There  was  also  at  this  time  much  adulteration 
of  better-class  silk  with  poorer  thread,  and  damping 
to  add  to  the  weight  of  bales  was  a  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint  both  at  Shanghai  and  Canton.  Another  cause 
of  the  decrease  in  demand  in  Europe  was  the  general 
spirit  of  economy  all  over  the  world  in  the  early 
seventies  ;  over-speculation  was  another  contributing 
cause.  And  before  long  another  factor  was  intro¬ 
duced,  viz.  the  steadily  improving  quality,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  their  Government,  of  the 
Japanese  silk, 


In  the  eighties  the  Japanese  Government  was 
very  active,  establishing  laboratories  for  the  study 
of  disease,  silk  guilds  to  supervise  production,  and 
sericultural  schools  with  ambulant  inspectors  who 
enforced  regulations  for  the  scientific  inspection  of 
silkworm  eggs.  The  result  was  that  the  acreage 
under  silk  in  Japan  greatly  increased,  the  best 
models  were  studied,  and  Japan  silk  became  the 
favourite  in  the  United  States,  which  was  becoming 
an  increasingly  important  market.  By  the  year 
1887  China  silk  was  suffering  heavily  from  Japanese 
competition,  and  their  thread,  which  was  more  even, 
was  preferred  by  the  European  buyers.  Meanwhile 
disease  had  appeared  in  China,  and  during  the 
eighties  caused  severe  losses  :  fortunately  it  died 
down  at  the  end  of  the  decade. 

In  the  nineties  there  was  a  revival  in  the  China 
silk  trade.  Steam  filatures  had  been  started  in  the 
Kuangtung  districts  as  long  before  as  1874,  and  the 
quality  of  Canton  silk  had  improved. 

A  very  large  increase  in  the  production  of  silk 
was  predicted  by  exports  in  the  early  nineties,  when 
steam  filatures  were  being  erected  in  growing 
numbers  in  Shanghai.  Till  then  the  producers  had 
never  reared  more  worms  than  could  be  dealt  with 
in  the  short  period  (10  days)  which  elapses1  between 
the  completion  of  the  cocoon  and  the  appearance  of 
the  moth.  Over-production  would  entail  the  loss 
of  many  cocoons,  as  the  perfect  insects  eat  their  way 
through  them  to  the  light.  The  use  of  steam 
filatures  obviates  these  difficulties-.  The  cocoon  is 
baked  or  kiln-dried,  and  the  spinning  of  the  silk 
can  take  place  at  any  time. 

By  1895  there  were  a  number  of  steam  filatures 
at  Shanghai,  and,  owing  to  the  deterioration  of 
Japanese  silk,  due  to  carelessness  following  on  easy 
profits,  Shanghai  filatures  were  now  preferred  in 
the  world’s1  markets.  In  the  same  year  an  institu¬ 
tion  was  opened  at  Shuntak,  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Inspector  General  of  Customs,  for  the  examination 
of  eggs.  This  was  followed  by  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  Canton  .silk,  which  was,  however, 
only  temporary.  In  Japan  the  Government  took 
measures  to  improve  silk,  establishing  a  conditioning 
house  at  Yokohama  in  1897,  and  making  the 
examination  of  silk  for  moisture  compulsory  in  1900. 
By  way  of  contrast  the  authorities  in  China  had  in 
the  preceding  year  vetoed  a  scheme  for  the  scientific 
treatment  of  disease  at  Hangchow.  In  1900  the 
exports  from  China  and  Japan  were  practically 
equal  at  £7,000,000  (ten  years  before  China  had 
£8,000,000  to  Japan ’si  £3,500,000),  but  since  then 
Japan  has  forged  ahead,  and  in  1913 — the  last  year 
of  normal  conditions — Japan  exported  £25,000,000 
worth,  as  against  £15,800,000  worth  from  China. 

These  figures  have  been  given  to  show  what 
might  be  done  in  China  were  the  Government  to 
adopt  a  policy  similar  to  that  taken  up  in  Japan. 
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China  silk  is  intrinsically  the  best  in  the  world,  the 
producers  are  industrious  and  the  silk  area  very 
large  and  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  The 
latter  point  is  proved  by  the  -expansion  which  recent 
years  have  witnessed  in  the  wild  silk  trade  of 
Manchuria.  Indeed,  much  progress  has  of  late 
years1  been  made,  in  response  to  the  greatly  increased 
demand  from  abroad,  but  with  the  introduction  of 
modern  methods  the  production  might  be  valstly 
increased,  and,  above  all,  the  quality  improved. 
There  are  signs  at  present  that  interest  is  being- 
awakened  in  this  question,  which  is  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  China,  since  silk  is  the  premier  article 
among  its  exports. 

Present  State  of  Industry. — Kiangsu  :  Silk  is 
cultivated  in  almost  every  village  in  the  south  of 
the  province,  but  the  leading  districts  are  Soochow, 
Wusieh,  Shengt-se,  Pin-niu,  and  Liyang.  Wusieh 
has  the  largest  production  and  is  also  said  to  produce 
the  best  while  silk  in  the  world.  As  regards  steam 
filatures,  Shanghai  has  some  twenty-five,  with  a 
total  of  8,000  basins  employing  20,000  hands.  Soo¬ 
chow  has  three  filatures'  producing  1,300  piculs  of 
raw  silk,  and  Chinkiang  two  producing  1,000  piculs 
annually,  but  elsewhere  the  industry  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  peasantry,  and  there  is  a  probability  that 
steam  filatures  will  be  more  and  more  established  in 
the  cultivating  districts  themselves.  Piece  goods 
are  made  chiefly  at  Soochow,  AVusieh  and  Nanking  : 
the  industry  at  the  latter  city  is  however  declining 
in  favour  of  Soochow,  which  has  7,000  looms  for 
-  weaving  satins  and'  2,000  for  gauzes,  controlled  by 
two  guilds,  besides  which  there  are  numerous  private 
looms.  The  production  is  estimated  at  over  5,000 
piculs  yearly.  In  1916  the  exportation  of  silk  piece 
goods  from  the  four  Kiangsu  ports  was  valued  at 
Hk.Tls.  10,670,000  and  of  raw  silk  at  Hk.Tls. 
32,988,000. 

Chekiang  :  The  chief  centres  are  Hangchow, 
Huchow,  Ka-shing,  Haining,  and  Shaoshing.  The 
largest  production  of  raw  silk  is  from  Huchow,  and 
of  piece  goods  from  Hangchow.  After  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  the  industry  declined,  but  there  has  been  a 
revival,  and  the  provincial  authorities  are  doing 
their  best  to  stimulate  it,  having  set  up  two  sericul- 
tural  schools  and  model  factories  for  the  training 
of  women  operatives.  There  are  three  steam  fila¬ 
tures  in  the  province,  at  Hangchow,  Dongsi,  and 
Siaoshan. 

Kuangtung  :  The  climate  of  the  West  River 
delta  is  very  favourable  to  the  production  of  silk, 
and  there  are  six  yearly  crops,  with  an  occasional 
seventh.  Shuntak  isi  the  leading  district,  and  there 
are  upwards  of  200  steam  filatures,  the  first  having 
been  opened  in  1874.  Sainam  is  also  a  very  active 
silk  centre,  and  Canton  is  famous  for  its  piece 
goods  and  embroideries.  The  exportation  of  raw 
silk  in  1916  was  worth  Hk.Tls,  30^870,000. 


SsuciTuan  :  Silk  is  produced  almost  everywhere 
in  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  this  province, 
but  especially  in  the  Chengtu  plain,  at  Kiating,  Pao- 
ning,  and  Shunching.  Hosie  estimated  the  value  of 
the  production  in  1903  at  Tls.  15,000,000,  and  since 
that  year  the  Government  has  introduced  many 
reforms  in  sericulture,  including  schools  in  every  pre¬ 
fecture,  where  pupils  are  instructed  and  eggs  supplied 
to  cultivators.  There  are  now  thirty  steam  filatures 
and  four  re-reeling  houses  in  the  province,  and  the 
industry  is  developing  rapidly.  SsuciTuan  is  also 
a  great  manufacturer  of  silk  piece  goods  and  of 
embroideriesi,  the  quality  of  which  has  improved  in 
late  years.  The  exportation  of  raw  silk  was  in  1916, 
Hk.Tls.  4,320,000. 

Shantung  :  Sericulture  is  the  premier  industry, 
but  the  silk  produced  is  inferior  to  that  of  Kiangsu 
and  Chekiang,  most  of  it  being  yellow.  The  chief 
silk  districts  are  Ichow,  Tsingchow  and  Tsinan. 
There  are  now  steam  filatures  at  Tsinan  and  Tsing¬ 
chow,  at  which  town  piece  goods  are  also  made. 

Some  silk  is  also  produced  in  Hupei,  and  there 
is  a  steam  filature  at  Hankow,  which  draws  its 
supplies  of  raw  material  from  the  districts  of  Mien- 
yang  and  Hancliuan.  Tangyang  and  Hojung  yellow 
silk  is  well  known,  and  there  is  a  large  manufacture 
of  piece  goods  and  of  satins  in  these  districts,  and 
at  Shasi  and  district,  the  Kingchow  silks  being 
renowned.  The  silk  production  of  other  provinces 
is  small  :  but  Changsha  embroideries  are  of  good 
quality  and  the  industry  is  promising  there. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  promote  the  silk  in¬ 
dustry  in  Kuangsi,  Yiinnan,  and  Shensi,  but  without 
conspicuous  success. 

Wild  Silk  :  The  leading  provinces  are  Shan¬ 
tung  and  Fengtien.  The  former  draws  its  supplies 
of  cocoons  from  the  latter,  having  ceased  to  be  the 
large  producer  that  it  was  many  years  ago.  The 
oak-grown  silk  trade  of  S.E.  Manchuria  (Fengtien) 
has  made  very  great  strides  since  the  opening-up 
of  the  region,  and  steam  filatures  are  now  being 
gradually  introduced  into  the  district.  In  Shan¬ 
tung,  Chef oo  is  the  centre  of  the  reeling  industry, 
there  being  now  forty  native  and  three  foreign 
establishments  at  the  port,  which  produces!  14,000 
piculs  of  raw  wild  silk  annually.  The  Shantung 
pongees,  woven  from  wild  silk,  are  exported  in 
large  quantities  ;  they  are  produced  in  the  Liutuan, 
Chihsia,  and  Ninghai  districts,  and  employ  thou¬ 
sands'  of  peasants  at  the  looms.  The  Honan  pongees 
are  also  well  known ;  they  are  woven  at  Lushan, 
where  wild  silk  is  produced  in  the  hills  of  the  west 
of  the  province.  Some  white  and  yellow  silk  is  also 
produced  in  Honan.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
wild  silk  is  also  grown  in  North  Kueichou,  in  Tsun-i 
district ;  the  quality  is  not,  however,  good. 

China  was,  no  doubt',  the  first  country  to  orna¬ 
ment  its  silken  web  with  a  pattern ;  the  figured 
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Chinese  silks  brought  to  Constantinople  were  there 
named  ‘‘diapers,”  but  after  the  12th  century,  when 
Damascus  became  celebrated  for  its  looms,  the  name 
damask  was  applied  to  all  silken  fabrics  richly 
wrought  and  curiously  designed,  and  Chinesie  figured 
silks  were  included  under  this  class.  The  designs 
used  in  weaving  and  embroidery  are  of  varied 
character  and  can  be  traced  back  to  very  ancient 
times — the  silk  weaver  is  the  most  conservative  of 
artisans  and  continues  to  use  all  the  old  patterns. 

The  chief  centres  for  the  manufacture  of  silk 
piece  goods,  of  which  there  are  between  two  and 
three  hundred  kinds,  are  Canton,  Shanghai,  Nan¬ 
king,  ^  Soochow,  and  Hangchow.  Embroideries  are 
a  speciality  of  Canton.  Canton  silk  piece  goods  are 
said  to  be  of  a  finer,  softer  texture  than  those 
further  north,  and  the  handkerchiefs  are  parti¬ 
cularly  good  ;  certain  sorts  of  silk  not  produced  in 
Kuangtung  are  imported  from  SsuclTuan  and  Tonkin 
to  be  used  in  thisi  manufacture.  Details  of  the 
texture  of  the  jwincipal  fabrics  may  be  found  in 
the  voluminous  Customs  Report  on  Silk. 

Production. — At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  annual  production  wasi  estimated  at 
from  350,000  to  400,000  piculs  ( British  Consular 
Report  on  China,  1901).  Two-thirds  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Central  China  are  said  to  be  retained  for 
home  consumption,  and  half  of  that  of  South  China. 

The  total  value  of  exports  abroad  of  silk  and  its 
products  in  1916  was  Hk.  Tls.  111,000,000,  being 
23%  of  the  value  of  all  exports.  Of  this  sum,  Raw 
White  Silk,  steam  filature,  represented  almost  half 
(Hk.  Tls.  53,770,000,  or  piculs  65,813). 

King,  in  his  Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries, 
p.  12,  gives  120,000,000  lbs.  as  a  low  estimate  of  the 
total  annual  production  of  silk  in  China ;  he  quotes 
Hosie  as  stating  the  production  of  SsuclTuan  to  be 
5,500,000  lbs. 

The  crop  of  mulberry  leaves  is  estimated  at 
roughly  ten  tons  per  acre,  and  in  one  case  King 
[op.  cit.  p.  314)  found  that  123  lbs.  of  leaves  were 
required  to  produce  one  lb.  of  silk,  in  Chekiang. 
Thus  10  tons  of  leaves  would  produce  1,000  lbs.  of 
silk, — the  yield  of  one  acre  in  a  season. 

The  China  Year  Booh,  1916,  gives  the  following 
specifications  as  used  for  export  purposes  : — 


Percentage  Chief 

ports  of 

or  total  original  export 


1.  Silk,  Raw,  White .  17 

2.  Silk,  Raw,  White  ...  ...  34 

(steam  filature) 

3.  Silk,  Raw,  Yellow  ...  8 

4.  Silk,  Raw,  Wild  .  8 

5.  Silk  Cocoons  .  3 

6.  Silk  Waste  .  ...  5 

7.  Silk  Cocoons,  refuse  ...  0.8 

8.  Silk  Piece  Goods  .  15 

9.  Shantung  Pongees  ...  5 


10.  Silk  Products,  unclassed  1 


Soocliow  35%  ;  Shanghai  25%  ; 

Hangchow  15% 

Canton  55% ;  Shanghai  39% 

Kiaochow  35  %  ;  Chungking 
34% ;  Hankow  20% 
Manchuria  61%;  Shantung 
3 1  °l 

Shanghai  48%;  Manchuria  36% 
Canton  36%;  Chefoo  17% 
Chungking  53%  ;  Hankow  23% 
Canton  39%  ;  Shanghai  38% 
Chefoo  53%  ;  Kiaochow  29% 
Canton  46%;  Shanghai  16% 

[N.S.] 


Customs  Report,  Special  Series,  No.  3,  1881, 
reprinted  1917 ;  N.  Shaw  :  Manchurian  Tussore 
Silk;  S.  W.  Bushell  ;  Chinese  Art;  H.  B.  Morse  : 
The  Trade  and  Administration  of  the  Chinese 
Empire;  Customs  and  British  Consular  Reports, 
passim. 

SILVA,  FELICIEN  DA,  ^  |g  ^  Lin  Fei  li, 

a  Jesuit  Father,  born  in  Portugal  in  1578.  He 
arrived  at  Nanking  in  1605,  and  died  there  in  1614. 
Meanwhile  he  had  been  sent  to  Macao  for  his 
health’s  sake,  and  had  laboured  at  Hangchow  and 
Ch‘ou  chou  *Jj| . 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngcin-fou ,  ii, 
p.  25,  note. 

SILVER.  See  Minerals. 

SIMON,  G.  EUGENE,  was  sent  to  China  in 
1860  by  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture.  He 
went  up  the  Yangtze  the  next  year  with  Admiral 
Hope  and  Captain  Blakiston.  In  1862  he  went  to 
the  North  and  in  1863  to  SsuclTuan,  returning  to 
France  the  next  year.  He  returned  to  be  Consul 
at  Ningpo  and  Foochow,  then  finally  left  China  for 
Australia.  He  died  in  France,  September  29,  1896. 
His  writings  deal  chiefly  with  agriculture  and  bank¬ 
ing.  A  list  of  them  i,s  given  in  the  T‘oung  Pcio , 
1896. 

SINAE.  The  name  of  China  as  known  by 
sea,— the  name  which  came  west  by  the  land  route 
being  Seres.  See  China. 

Yule  :  Marco  Polo,  3rd  Ed.  Introd.,  p.  12. 

S!  N  I  M.  A  name  found  in  Isaiah  xlix,  12 
(“the  land  of  Sinim”),  and  taken  by  many  scholars 
as  meaning  China  under  its  name  |f|  Ts‘in ;  but 
modern  opinion  mostly  regards  it  as  referring  to 
Syene,  (the  modern  Assouan).  See  China. 

SIN  ITS  C,  a  name  used  for  the  group  of  lan¬ 
guages  spoken  by  races  inhabiting  Indo-China  and 
West  China.  It  was  suggested  by  Captain  C.  J. 
Forbes  and  adopted  by  Major  H.  R.  Davies. 
Davies  divides  them  into  four  families,  i.  Mon- 
Khmer  ;  ii.  Shan ;  iii.  Chinese ;  iv.  Tibeto-Burman. 
All  the  languages  of  Yunnan  and  W.  SsuclTuan 
are  grouped  under  these  four  titles. 

Other  names  used  for  this  whole  group  are 
Himalaic,  Indo-Chinese,  Polytonic  and  Monosyllabic. 

Davies  :  Yunnan,  p.  336. 

SINKIANG,§rli  hsin  chiang.  See  Turkestan. 

SINK  OF  INIQUITY,  an  expression  used  of 
Shanghai  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  Parliament 
in  1869.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  accusa¬ 
tion  was  against  the  commercial  morality  of  the 
place.  The  Duke’s  authorities  were  naval  officers. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  considered  the 
question  of  officially  noticing  the  bad  language  used, 
but  wisely  let  the  matter  drop. 

Maclellan  ;  The  Story  of  Shanghai. 
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SISTERS  OF  CHARITY.  See  Me*  de  la 

Chamte ;  Franciscaines-Mi  s  si  onaires  ;  C'dnossieniies. 

SITTA,  a  genus  of  the  Family  Sittidae ;  the 
Nuthatches;  6  species  are  known  in  China.  These 
are,  Sitta  sinensis ,  common  in  the  central  provinces 
and  rare  in  the  north;  found  also  in  Formosa. 
S.  montium  in  the  mountains  of  N.W.  Fukien. 
iS'.  amurensis,  found  in  Manchuria  and  as  far 
south  as  P eking ;  S.  yunnanensis  and  S.  magna 
taken  in  Yunnan  and  S.  villosa ,  common  at  Peking 
and  still  commoner  at  Jehol. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine; 
Anabatides, 

SI  WANG  MU,  a  title  which  occurs 

in  ancient  Chinese  works  and  which  has  given  rise 
to  a  remarkable  variety  of  opinions  among  sinologues. 
The  characters,  simply  translated,  are  west  Icing i 
mother ,  meaning  Queen-mother  of  the  West;  but 
the  puzzle  is  to  know  to  whom  or  to  what  the  term 
applied.  This  article  can  do  no  more  than  give  the 
various  solutions  that  have  been  suggested. 

Havers  says  it  was  a  fabulous  being  of  the 
female  sex,  and  adds  that  modern  writers  take  it  as 
the  name  of  a  region  or  of  a  sovereign.  Legge’s 
translation  of  the  Bamboo  Books  renders  it  western 
Wang -moo  and  the  chief  of  Wang -moo.  Faber, 
translating  Lieh  Tzu ,  gives  die  Mutter  des  W  est- 
koniges.  Hirth  translates  it  as  mother  of  the 
western  king,  but  again  speaks  of  it  as  “a  place,  an 
imaginary  abode  of  a  fairy  queen”  !  Eitel  regards 
it  as  probably  a  mere  transliteration  of  some  non- 
Chinese  name.  In  translation  he  gives  both  the 
people  Si-wang-mu  and  ( the  chief)  of  Si-wcing-mu. 
La  Cotjperie  thought  it  was  the  title  of  a  line  of 
sovereigns  of  the  Wu-sun  nations.  The  early  Jesuit 
missionaries  thought  it  meant  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
and  Forke  has  elaborated  this  theory.  Chavannes 
takes  it  as  the  name  of  a  barbarous  tribe,  and  De 
Groot  speaks  of  Si  Wang-mu,  a  mystic  Queen  of 
the  Sien  or  Immortals.  The  latest  theory  advanced 
by  a  foreign  scholar  is  Giles’  identification  of 
Si  Wang  Mu  and  Hera  (Juno). 

All  references  required  in  reading  the  above, 
with  a  study  of  Chinese  allusions,  and  the  exposition 
of  Giles’  theory,  will  be  found  in  the  article  named 
below. 

Giles  :  Who  was  Si  Wang  Mu ?  Adversaria 
Sinica,  p.  1. 

SI  X  BOAR  DS,  TH  E,  Y;  ffiliu  pu.  The  Boards 
of  the  Central  administrations  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  They  were  (1)  ^ 

Shift  pu,  Board  of  Civil  Office;  (2)  ^  Hu  pu , 

Board  of  Revenue ;  (3)  fif  ^  Li  pu,  Board  of  Cere¬ 
monies  ;  (4)  ^  £8  Ping  pu,  Board  of  War ;  (5)  ffl] 
Hsing  pu,  Board  of  Punishments;  (6)  X  hK  Bung 
pu,  Board  of  Works, 


Dependent  bn  thb  Bbard  of  Ceremonies  there 
was  also  the  Bbard  of  Music,  ^  Yd  pit. 

SIX  CLASSES  OF  CHARACTERS,  ^  §  tin 

shu,  the  division  of  written  words  according  to  their 
origin.  (The  six  forms  of  characters,  seal,  grass, 
etc.,  are  called  liu  t‘i).  The  names  of  the  six  classes 
as  translated  by  Hopkins  are  as  follows ;  i. 
Hsiang  hsing,  Pictorial ;  ii.  Iff!  Chih  shih,  Indica¬ 
tive  ;  iii.  "If  Hui  i,  Suggestive  compounds ;  iv. 

Hsieh  sheng,  Phonetic;  v.  {U  Cilia  chieh. 
Adoptive ;  vi.  Chuan  chu,  Deflected. 

The  above  English  words  are  those  used  by 
Hopkins  in  translating  the  Liu  Shu  Ku  ^  fg: 
(g.u.);  but  he  also  gives  in  an  Introduction  the 
various  terms  used  for  each  class  by  Callery, 
Williams,  Summers,  Schlegel,  Mayers  and  Edkins, 
with  these  scholars’  explanations  and  those  of  some 
Chinese  writers.  Speaking  roughly  the  explanations 
may  be  given  as  follows;  Class  I  includes  the 
characters  which  are  pictorial  representations  of 
objects;  Class  IX,  characters  which  indicate  actions 
or  states,  as  X  san>  three,  Jh  -shang  above  and  T 
hsia  below;  Class  III,  characters  made  by  a  union 
of  already  known  symbols,  as  (£}  t‘ien,  field,  and 
■J]  li,  strength,  together  making  %  nan,  the  male, 
(he  who  works  in  the  fields)  ;  Class  IY,  characters 
in  which  there  is  added  a  symbol  to  give  the  sound, 
as  j|ig  li,  a  carp,  made  of  ^  yii,  fish  and  M  li; 
Class  V,  characters  borrowed  to  stand  for  syllables 
having  so  far  no  written  representative,  as  ^  ling, 
H*  chang,  etc.  ;  Class  VI,  characters  inverted  or 
turned  round,  with  a  new  meaning,  as  Jg  hou  and 
fd  ssu. 

Full  references  will  be  found  in  Hopkins’  book. 
Hopkins  :  The  Six  Scripts,  (1881) ;  Wieger  : 
Chinese  Characters. 

SIX  FORMS  OF  SCRIPT,  liu  t‘i  ^  ,  not  to 

be  confused  with  the  Six  Classes  of  Characters 
liu  shu  Hi  • 

These  are  1.  Chuan  ,  the  Seal  character. 
2.  Li  ,  the  ancient  or  official  text.  3.  Chieh 
the  plain  character.  4.  Hsing  fj,  the  cursive  style. 
5.  Tslao  j|l,  the  ‘grass’  character.  6.  Sung  ,  the 
Sung  dynasty  style,  used  in  printing. 

Another  classification  is  i,  Ku  wen  ‘jlf  the 
ancient  style,  ii,  Ch‘i  tzu  ^  tfJ,  exceptional  charac- 
ters  among  the  first,  iii,  Chuan  or  seal,  iv,  mu 
the  official  text,  v,  Li  chuan  ,  contorted  seal, 

vi,  Ch‘ung  shu  ^  fg:,  the  tadpole  characters. 

Mr\YERS  :  Chinese  Header's  Manual. 

SIX  KINGDOM  PERIOD.  See  Seven  Martial 
States. 

SKINS.  See  Goatskins ;  Dogskins;  Hides. 

SLAVERY.  The  evils  of  slavery  in  China 
are  much  lighter  than  those  we  associate  with  the 
institution  in  other  lands ;  there  are  no  slave-markets 
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and  no  openly  violent  treatment  of  slaves.  This  is 
largely  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  master  and 
slave  are  generally  of  the  same  race,  and  that 
slavery  is  an  accidental  condition  into  which  anyone 
might  fall,  whatever  his  birth  or  position. 

Slaves  are  of  three  kinds  :  prisoners  of  war ; 
those  who  are  sold  or  self -sold  into  slavery ;  and 
those  who  are  born  slaves. 

The  first  kind  are  now  rare.  The  second  are 
contrary  to  law,  but  are  very  common.  The  sale 
may  be  for  debt,  a  son,  daughter,  or  even  a  con¬ 
cubine  being  thus  sent  into  slavery.  But  the  poverty 
of  the  common  people  is  the  chief  cause  of  this 
class  being  numerous.  In  times  of  famine  especially, 
large  numbers  of  children  are  sold,  partly  to  save 
their  lives,  partly  because  the  price  received  may 
keep  the  rest  of  the  family  alive.  Many  children, 
too,  are  kidnapped  for  the  purpose  of  selling  as 
slaves. 

The  fate  of  such  is  not  of  necessity  very  hard. 
The  boys,  who  are  not  the  most  numerous  in  this 
class,  can  only  gain  their  freedom  by  purchase. 
They  have  their  peculium  and  the  master  may  even 
set  them  up  in  trade  that  they  may  earn  enough  to 
become  free.  Girl  slaves  are  more  numerous, 
because  there  is  no  class  of  hired  domestic  maid¬ 
servants  in  China.  They  are  seldom  sold  a  second 
time,  but  at  the  suitable  age  are  married  off  and 
thus  become  free. 

The  third  kind,  those  born  in  slavery,  supplies 
the  recruits  for  theatres  and  brothels.  But  by  law 
a  slave  girl  who  bears  a  child  to  her  master  becomes 
ipso  facto  a  secondary  wife ;  and  at  a  master’s  death, 
if  the  sons  divide  the  property,  all  share  equally, 
■whether  sons  of  wife,  concubine  or  slave. 

There  was  formerly  a  class  of  State  slaves, 
consisting  of  criminals,  rebels,  etc.  ;  but  these  now  go 
into  banishment  instead  of  slavery. 

Biot  :  Memoir  on  the  Condition  of  Staves  in 
China ;  Chinese  Repository,  vol.  xviii ;  Parker  : 
Chinese  Family  Law,  Excursus  No.  6;  Dyer  Ball  : 
Things  Chinese. 

SLEEVE  EDITION;  corresponding  to  the 
foreign  pochet  edition ;  a  small  form  of  a  book 
which  can  be  hidden  in  the  wide  sleeve  of  a  Chinese 
garment ;  much  used  by  dishonest  students  in 
examinations. 

SLIPPER  BOAT,  jfn  §£  ma  leng  Ceng,  a 
kind  of  covered  boat  for  passengers,  much  used  at 
Canton.  Itsi  shape  is  somewhat  like  a  Chinese 
slipper. 

SMITH,  ARTHUR  HENDERSON,  D.D. 

LL.D.,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
(Congregationalists)  born  in  Vernon,  Connecticut, 
in  1845.  He  reached  China  in  1872,  and  in  1878, 
was  appointed  to  P‘ang-chia  chuang,  Shantung, 
where  he  remained  till  1905,  when  he  gave  up  station 


work  for  literary  and  other  labours,  making  his 
head-quarters  at  T‘ung  chou,  Chihli.  Dr.  Smith 
is  well  known  as  the  author  of  some  popular  books 
on  China,  including  Chinese  Characteristics,  Village 
Life  in  China,  China  in  Convulsion,  etc. 

SMITH,  GEORGE,  a  missionary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  who  reached  Hongkong  in 
September,  1844,  with  instructions  to  examine  the 
possibilities  of  different  stations.  Before  the  end 
of  1346  health  required  his  return  to  England. 
In  1849  he  was  consecrated  as  Bishop  of  the  newly 
formed  see  of  Victoria  in  China.  He  returned  to 
Hongkong  in  1850,  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
visiting  the  Treaty  Ports,  visited  England  again 
in  1855-6,  again  in  1860  left  Shanghai  for  Japan, 
United  States  and  England,  returning  to  Hongkong 
in  1861,  and  finally  retired  from  the  duties  of  the 
bishopric  and  went  to  England  in  1864. 

[Wylie]  :  Memorials  of  Protestant  Missionaries 
to  China. 

SNAKES.  See  Reptilia. 

SNIPES.  See  Limicolae. 

SNUFF.  It  is  said  that  snuff  was  introduced 
into  China  between  a.d.  1660  and  1680.  If  so, 
“snuff-bottles”  of  an  earlier  reign  than  K‘ang  Hsi 
cannot  be  genuine  or  cannot  be  snuff-bottles. 
N.C.B.R.A.S.  Journal,  vol.  xx,  p.  97. 

SN  U  FF- BOTTLES  are  made  of  different 
varieties  of  stone,  often  exquisitely  carved,  of  por¬ 
celain,  glass,  etc.  Attached  to  the  stopper  is  a 
tiny  spoon  with  which  the  snuff  is  placed  on  the 
thumb-nail.  See  Snuff. 

soap,  m  &  fei  tsao.  There  are  now  many 
soap  factories  in  different  parts  of  China,  but 
previously  to  the  introduction  of  Western  methods 
of  manufacturing  the  article,  the  Chinese  chiefly 
depended  for  soap  on  the  following  three  kinds  of 
soap-tree,  viz.  :  (1)  Cymnocladus  chinensis,  a  legu¬ 
minous  tree  whose  long  brown  pods  contain  a 
thick  layer  of  brown  tallow,  with  which  clothes 
may  be  washed.  Hosie  states  ( Province  of  Ssu- 
ciduan,  p.  31)  that  the  pods  are  also  cut  up  very 
fine  and  ground  into  a  paste  with  such  perfumes  as 
sandalwood,  cloves,  garoo,  putchuk,  rue,  musk, 
camphor,  etc.,  and  then  thoroughly  mixed  writh 
honey.  The  result  is  a  dark  substance  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  soft  soap,  used  by  the  fair  sex  as  a 
cosmetic  and  by  barbers  as  a  salve.  (2)  Gleditsia 
sinensis,  with  black  pods  growing  to  a  length  of 
one  foot,  from  the  tallow  in  which  a  fine  lathery 
soap  is  obtained.  (3)  Sapindus  mulorossi,  the 
tallow  of  which  is  cleaner  than  that  of  the  other 
two.  From  all  three  a  lather  is  formed  in  either 
hot  or  cold  water. 

Soap  is  also  obtained  from  an  efflorescence  which 
appears  on  the  ground  in  the  Lower  Yellow  River 
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region.  It  is  boiled  for  some  time,  the  scum 
removed,  the  useful  part  sinking  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  water  drained  off,  the  residue  being  mixed  with 
alkali.  This  is  used  for  washing  clothes  only. 

A  substitute  for  soap  was  i  tzu  JJ-j|  dF,  said  to 
be  the  sweetbread  of  animals,  or  according  to  Giles, 
the  hog’s  caul. 

There  are  some  thirty  modern  soap  factories  in 
China,  of  which  eight  are  at  Harbin  and  eight  at 
Shanghai.  The  amount  imported  in  1916  was  of 
the  value  Hk.Tls.  2,535,307. 

SOAPSTONE.  See  Minerals. 

SOAPTREE.  See  Soap. 

SOCIETE  DU  VERBE  DIVIN,  a  German 
Congregation  founded  in  1875.  The  chief  seminary 
is  at  Steyl  in  Holland ;  hence  it  is  often  called  the 
Steyl  Mission.  The  members  take  the  three  vows 
and  generally  no  more.  They  are  exclusively  Ger¬ 
man  or  Austrian.  The  same  founder  instituted 
in  1889  the  Society  of  Servants  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
a  Society  of  Sisters  who  undertake  work  among 
women,  manage  orphanages,  girls’  schools,  etc.  The 
Steyl  Mission  in  China  has  the  Vicariat  of  S.  Shan¬ 
tung  ;  the  European  priests  number  66  and  the 
Christians  86,150. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF 

Christian  and  General  Knowledge.  See  Christian 
Literature  Society. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF 

Useful  Knowledge  in  China;  a  Society  founded  in 
Canton  in  1834.  At  a  meeting  of  residents, 
November  29,  the  Society  was  constituted  on  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Gutzlaff  and  Mr.  Matheson  ; 
James  Matheson  was  made  President,  Bridgman 
and  Gutzlaff,  Chinese  secretaries  and  J.  It. 
Morrison,  English  secretary.  J.  F.  Davis,  Esq., 
H.M.  Chief  Superintendent  in  China  and  all  the 
foreign  consuls  were  invited  to  become  honorary 
members. 

A  full  account  of  the  business  at  this  and  a 
subsequent  meeting,  with  regulations  of  the  Society, 
etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  Chinese  'Repository. 

Chinese  Repository  :  vol.  iii,  p.  378. 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  DIVINE  WORD.  See 

Societe  du  Verbe  Divin  de  Steyl. 

SODA  LANDS  ^  fife  chien  ti.  A  large  amount 
of  land  in  Chihli  and  Shantung  is  covered  with  a 
White  deposit  which  has  been  analysed  into  Sodium 
chloride  28.8%,  Sodium  carbonate,  12.4%,  and 
Sodium  sulphate,  63.8%.  Most  of  the  sulphate 
having  been  removed  by  evaporation  the  rest  is 
used  for  bleaching  textiles  and  as  a  mordant  in 
dyeing  cotton,  etc. 

Such  land  is  of  course  unfertile. 


SOERIO,  JUAN,  (or  H),  an  earty 

Jesuit  missionary,  born  in  Portugal  in  1566.  He 
entered  the  Society  in  1584,  and  after  completing 
his  studies  in  India,  arrived  at  NanclTang  fu  in 
1595. 

After  twelve  years  of  difficulties,  ill-health  and 
much  loneliness,  he  died  in  August,  1607,  and  was 
buried  in  Macao. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan  fou,  i, 
p.  13,  note. 

SOLA,  from  Hindustani  shola,  the  name  of  a 
plant,  and  of  the  pith  of  that  plant  which  is  used 
for  making  pith  hats  and  other  protection  against 
the  sun’s  rays.  The  word  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  English  word  Solar.  See  Topee. 

SOMNAMBULISTS.  See  Clairvoyants. 

SON  OF  HEAVEN,  T*  ,  a,  title  by  which  the 
supreme  ruler  in  China  was  always  called,  whether 
his  other  title  was  Emperor  King  ££,  or  August 
Emperor  He  was  supposed  to  hold  his  office 

by  direct  appointment  from  above  and  to  be  God’s 
vicegerent  on  earth.  It  has  been  in  use  from  the 
earliest  times  :  e.g.  Yu  calls  himself  thus  in  one  of 
his  speeches  found  in  the  Shu  Ching.  It  may  be 
compared  with  the  Scoyivyg  pa<7i)iug  of  Homer,  the 
Latin  divus  and  many  other  titles  used  in  the  East. 
See  Imperial  Titles. 

Giles  :  Glossary  of  Reference. 

SONOROUS  STONE,  T H  E ,  ^ See  Musical 

Instruments. 


SOOCHOW,  J|‘[  Su  chou,  an  important  city 
of  Kiangsu,  sixty  miles  west  of  Shanghai,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail,  and  forty  miles  south 
of  the  Yangtze.  Its  population  is  about  half  a 
million.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  beauty, 
so  that  the  Chinese  proverb  says  ‘Above  is  heaven, 
below  are  Soochow  and  Hangchow.’  Silks,  satins 
and  gauze  are  produced  there;  there  are  some  cotton 
mills  and  a  large  trade  in  rice.  The  Grand  Canal 
passes  it  and  its  waterways  are  abundant.  It  was 
opened  to  foreign  trade  after  the  Chino- Japanese 
war  in  1896.  Till  a.d.  473  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
Wu  ^  kingdom.  1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  2,464,279  2,981,553 


Net  Chinese 
Exports 


>> 


998,356  914,923 

12,471,801  12,871,347 


Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  15,934,436  16,767,823 

SOOCHOW  CREEK,  Woosung  River; 

an  affluent  of  the  Huangpu,  ( q.v .),  which  debouches 
in  the  foreign  settlement  of  Shanghai.  It  was 
formerly  the  main  stream,  giving  easy  access  to 

Snr>r>ti  nw 


SOOCHOW  UNIVERSITY,  belonging  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  (South)  Mission  was  organised 
in  1900,  under  a  charter  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
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Land  was  bought  in  the  same  year,  the  Governor  of 
the  Province  assisting  in  the  negotiations,  and  the 
gentry  subscribing  liberally. 

The  University  was  founded  on  three  earlier 
Institutions.  First,  a  school  opened  under  a  Chinese 
teacher  in  Soochow  in  1872,  which  afterwards 
enlarged  into  Buffington  Institute  with  the  Rev. 

A.  P.  Parker  as  first  President.  All  teaching  was 
done  in  Chinese. 

In  1899,  this  school  was  merged  into  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College,  Shanghai,  with  Dr.  Parker  as 
head.  This  Anglo-Chinese  College  had  been  started 
by  Dr.  Y.  J.  Allen  in  1884,  and  was  itself  a  union 
of  two  smaller  schools.  A  third  institution  was  a 
school  opened  in  1896  in  Soochow  by  Dr.  D.  L. 
Anderson  in  response  to  the  growing  demand  for 
English.  This  school  closed  during  the  Boxer  re¬ 
bellion,  was  re-opened  in  1901  as  the  Academic 
Department  of  the  new  University,  and  Dr. 
Anderson  was  its  President  till  his  death  in  1911. 
After  this  the  two  colleges  at  Shanghai  and  Soochow 
were  united  at  the  latter  place,  the  head  of  the 
former,  Dr.  John  W.  Cline,  becoming  President. 

The  University  offers  four  years’  courses  in 
Arts,  Science  and  Law,  and  grants  the  degrees  of 

B. A.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  and  LL.B.  The  Department 
of  Law  is  situated  at  the  old  Anglo-Chinese  College 
in  Shanghai.  There  are  three  middle  schools,  in 
Soochow,  Shanghai  and  Hu-cliow,  leading  to  the 
College  course.  The  Bible  School  at  Sungkiang, 
and  all  the  Primary  and  Higher  Primary  Schools 
of  the  Mission  are  branch  schools  of  the  University, 
to  which  they  are  designed  to  lead  up. 

The  Soochow  University  campus  covers  fourteen 
acres.  The  principal  buildings  are  Allen  Hall  and 
Anderson  Hall,  and  there  are  six  residences  and  four 
dormitories  on  the  campus,  as  well  as  seven  dormi¬ 
tories  outside.  There  is  also  a  water  plant  which 
serves  the  whole  Methodist  Mission  community. 

The  students  run  a  school  for  poor  boys,  (ninety 
pupils)  in  which  they  teach  without  remuneration, 
and  for  financing  which  they  are  responsible. 

In  January,  1917,  the  University  reported  : — 

Foreign  professors .  11 

Chinese  professors  . ■  ...  18 

Other  Chinese  assistants  ...  4 

Students  in  the  three  Middle 

Schools  .  530 

Collegiate  students  : — 

Arts  and  Sciences  .  71 

Law  .  14 

See  Methodist  Episcopal  (South)  Mission. 

SOUTH  CHIHLI  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Ta-ming  fu  Chihli. 

Entered  China,  1896. 

This  undenominational  Mission  was  begun  by 
the  coming  to  China  of  Pastor  and  Mrs.  Horace 
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W.  Moulding,  from  the  U.S.A.  in  1896.  Spending 
the  winter  in  Tientsin,  a  conference  of  missionaries 
told  Mr.  Moulding  of  Kuang-p£ing  fu  and  Ta-ming 
fu  in  extreme  Southern  Chihli,  with  approximately 
twenty  hsien  cities  wholly  unoccupied.  Upon  his 
first  tour  into  this  region,  on  October  17,  1897,  he 
met  a  solitary  Chinese  Christian  from  near  Shanghai, 
baptized  many  years  before  by  the  London  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  in  T  ientsin,  who  for  eighteen  years  had 
been  in  Ta-ming  fu  praying  for  a  missionary  to 
come.  This  incident  fixed  the  headquarters  of  the 
future  mission,  and,  though  permanent  residence 
could  not  be  effected  until  after  the  Boxer  outbreak, 
a  great  deal  of  itinerating  was  done  by  Mr. 
Moulding,  by  barrow  and  on  foot,  both  in  South 
Chihli  and  South-western  Shantung,  while  with  a 
teacher  accompanying  him  he  pursued  the  study  of 
the  language.  Eighty  thousand  portions  of  Scriptures 
were  sold,  and  there  was  a  widespread  distribution 
of  tracts.  Driven  out  by  the  Boxers  in  1900,  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  personal  property,  in  1901  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moulding  returned  with  a  party  of 
fourteen  new  missionaries,  representing  seven  diverse 
denominations,  incorporated  as  the  South  Chihli 
Mission,  when  Pao-ting  fu  became  their  temporary 
residence,  property  being  there  given  to  the  Mission 
by  the  Chinese  government  in  perpetual  lease. 

In  the  winter  of  1902-3  Ta-ming  fu  was  first 
occupied  as  a  residential  station,  and  the  following 
autumn  all  moved  there.  To  a  small  property 
purchased  just  before  the  holocaust  of  1900,  which 
had  not  been  destroyed, —  one  of  two  in  the  whole 
of  North  China  to  be  spared, — adjoining  property 
was  now  easily  added  by  purchase,  making  a  com¬ 
modious  compound  of  some  three  English  acres. 

In  1903  Tze  chow  ^  yf]  was  opened,  especially 
as  a  railway  station  on  the  Peihan  railway  was  then 
being  built ;  Weihsien  was  made  a  station ;  and 
Ts£ao-chow  fu,  Shantung,  was  also  opened  this  year, 
work  having  been  begun  there  five  years  before  in 
response  to  an  appeal  from  the  city  itself. 

In  1904  Lin-ming  kuan  g|?  JfJ  ff  was  opened  as 
a  residence  station  by  the  purchase  of  the  palace 
once  occupied  by  the  late  Empress-Dowager. 

In  1905  Kuang-p£ing  hsien  and  Kuang- 

p£ing  fu  jgf  were  opened,  and  also*Ts£ao  hsien 

i.i  Shantung,  and  K£ai  chow  in  Chihli,  which  last 
two  have  since  been  handed  over  to  two  Mennonite 
Missions  respectively. 

In  1906,  centrally  located  property  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  K£ai-feng  fu,  LrJ  the  capital,  the 

first  case  of  purchase  by  Protestant  missionaries  in 
that  then  very  anti-foreign  city.  After  resident 
work  of  a  year  or  two  the  place  was  sold  and  the 
work  handed  over  to  the  American  Baptist  Mission, 
South. 

Since  the  return  in  1901  more  than  threescore 
missionary  workers  have  come,  and  several  Missions 
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Lave  hived  off  from  the  S.  C.  M.,  notably  the 
Mennonite  work  in  South-western  Shantung,  the 
Ebenezer  Mission  of  Honan  and  the  National 
Holiness  Association  in  W.  Shantung. 

A  somewhat  distinctive  feature  in  the  work  was 
begun  in  1904-5,  when  nearly  fifty  small  farms  were 
bought  up  close  outside  Ta-ming  fu  city  and  noit  far 
from  the  Wei  River,  for  a  Schools-Campus,  called 
now  by  the  foreigners  “The  Farm”  and  by  the 
Chinese  “The  Gospel  Villages.”  This  constitutes 
a  tract  of  over  100  English  acres,  a  place  for  schools 
and  for  summer  conferences,  and  a  rendezvous  for 
the  workers  during  the  heat  of  summer  without 
leaving  the  heart  of  the  field.  To  this  end,  some 
thousands  of  forest  and  shade  trees  were  set  out, 
and  there  are  orchard  fruit  trees,  vegetable  gardens 
and  a  dairy.  Any  possible  income  is  to  go  to  the 
schools,  and  opportunity  is  thus  given  to  students 
for  self-help.  At  one  end  is  the  Girls’  School,  and 
not  far  from  the  centre  the  Boys’  School  and  Train¬ 
ing  school  work,  with  the  Chapel,  the  Headquarters 
Offices,  Printing  Press  and  Colportage  Building, 
Receiving  Home  for  Missionaries  and  residences. 

The  Mission  is  entirely  evangelical,  and  all  its 
industrial  and  other  activities  have  the  one  aim  of 
bringing  the  Gospel  to  the  Chinese.  It  is  a  “faith 
mission/’  its  agents’  salaries  not  being  guaranteed 
by  any  Board  in  the  home-land ;  the  missionaries 
share  pro  rata  in  what  remains  after  the  general 
mission  expenses  have  been  met,  within  a  modest 
maximum.  No  Chinese  are  directly  engaged  by  thn 
Mission  as  pastors  and  evangelists,  all  monies  sub¬ 
scribed  for  the  support  of  such  being  handed  over 
to  the  native  elders  to  control.  For  other  dis¬ 
tinctive  principles  the  Handbooh  of  the  South 
Chihli  Mission  may  be  consulted. 

In  1917,  the  Mission  has  six  resident  stations 
with  27  missionaries. 

SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION, 

Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the. 

Headquarters  : — Riohmond,  Va.,  U.S.A. 

Entered  China}  1845. 

Works  in  Kuangtung,  Kuangsi,  Kiangsu,  Shan¬ 
tung,  Anhui  and  Honan,  and  is  divided  into  four 
Missions. 

South  China  Mission. — The  first  missionaries  of 
this  Society  to  China  were  the  Revs.  S.  C.  Clopton 
and  George  Pearcy  who  arrived  in  Canton  in  1845. 
These  and  other  workers  who  followed  either  died 
or  retired  through  broken  health,  and  the  work  was 
not  permanently  established  till  1854.  Ying-tak 
&  the  centre  for  Flakka  work,  was  opened  in 
1890,  and  Shiu-hing  HI  H  in  1905,  as  also  the 
port  of  Kongmoon  fXFR  while  Macao  itself,  which 
had  been  opened  for  a  time  from  1836  by  a  Baptist 
missionary  from  the  Southern  States,  was  re¬ 
occupied. 


Two  stations  are  also  worked  in  Kuangsi,  viz. 
Wu-chow  on  the  West  River  (1890),  and 

Kuei-lin  (1895). 

Canton  City  has  from  the  beginning  been 
the  principal  centre  and  in  1907  a  new  compound 
was  occupied  in  the  eastern  suburbs,  which  com¬ 
prises  nearly  thirty  English  acres,  having  buildings 
for  the  Graves  Theological  Seminary,  with  a  total 
enrolment  of  one  hundred  and  six  students  and  also 
the  Girls’  Boarding  School,  Women’s  Training 
School,  Kindergarten,  Boys’  Academy,  and  Or¬ 
phanage — the  two  last-named  institutions  owned  and 
managed  by  the  Chinese  Baptists.  In  ten  years  the 
combined  attendance  at  these  institutions  has  about 
trebled.  Near  the  compound  are  also  the  School 
for  Blind  Girls,  supported  by  individual  gifts,  and 
the  China  Baptist  Publication  Society,  the  property 
of  the  American  Baptists,  North  and  South. 

The  Mission’s  sphere  of  activity  includes  some 
59,000  square  miles  of  the  territory  of  Kuangtung  and 
Kuangsi.  Its  work  is  conducted  along  evangelistic, 
educational,  medical,  and  literary  lines,  with  the 
evangelistic  work  well  in  the  lead.  There  are 
seventy  out-stations,  twenty-five  ordained  Chinese 
and  forty-three  churches. 

Central  China  Mission. — The  work  was  begun 
by  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Yates,  who 
landed  in  Shanghai  in  1847.  In  1848,  a  doctor 
(Dr.  J.  S.  James)  and  his  wife,  who  were  appointed 
to  this  station,  went  down  in  the  schooner  Paradox 
which  capsized  when  entering  Hongkong  harbour 
in  a  sudden  storm.  Among  later  arrivals  in 
Shanghai  were  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  T.  P.  Crawford 
who  after  eleven  years  went  to  Shantung  and 
ultimately  helped  to  form  the  American  Gospel 
Baptist  Mission  ( q.v .). 

From  1863,  through  the  ill-health  or  removal 
of  other  workers  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Yates  were  left 
alone  in  Shanghai  for  over  twenty  years.  The 
chapel  inside  the  native  city  was  burnt  down  by 
the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels,  but  the  foreign  community 
contributed  Taels  3,000,  to  help  rebuild  it,  and 
mission  funds  were  not  used.  At  one  time 
Dr.  Yates  had  to  take  a  furlough  through  ill-health, 
when  Mrs.  Yates  and  a  native  pastor  kept  the  work 
going. 

In  1883,  work  was  begun  at  Chinkiang  and 
Soochow,  and  from  the  former  place  a  station  was 
started  at  Yangchow  in  1891,  where  medical  work 
was  begun  in  1901.  In  1912,  the  Mission  placed 
a  medical  man  on  the  staff  of  the  Union  Medical 
College  at  Nanking. 

The  attitude  of  the  Mission  towards  educational 
work  was  for  many  years  vacillating,  and  it  was 
not  till  1899  that  a  permanent  character  was  given 
to  it,  when  a  girls’  boarding  school  was  opened 
at  the  Rifle  Butts,  Shanghai.  Four  years  later, 
one  for  boys  followed,  since  enlarged.  Great 
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advances  have  been  made  in  the  decade  1907-17. 
During  this  period  the  Mission  has  built  in  Shanghai 
the  Eliza  Yates  Academy  for  Girls,  the  Grace 
Baptist  Church,  the  Ming  Jang  School  for  Boys, 
and  Kading  Church ;  in  Soochow,  a  new  church 
edifice,  the  Yates  Academy  for  Boys,  the  Wei  Ling 
Academy  for  girls,  and  the  Women’s  Bible  School; 
in  Chinkiang,  two  new  residences  (besides  assisting 
to  build  a  number  of  churches)  ;  in  Yangchow,  two 
hospitals  and  a  physician’s  residence,  and  a  Girls’ 
Academy;  and  in  Nanking  a  residence  for  a 
physician. 

In  October,  1907,  the  Mission,  in  co-operation 
with  the  East  China  Mission,  A.B.E.M.S.,  opened 
in  rented  quarters  in  Shanghai  a  Seminary,  of 
which  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Bryan,  D.D.,  was  the  first 
president.  The  seminary  was  transferred  to  new 
permanent  quarters  at  the  Point  soon  afterwards 
and  the  College  shortly  thereafter  was  also  opened. 

The  Rev.  F.  J.  White,  D.D.,  of  the  A.B.F.M.S., 
is  now  the  president  of  these  joint  institutions. 

Shantung  Mission. — The  work  began  in  1860, 
when  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Holmes  and  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Hartwell  arrived  in  Chefoo,  and  in 
1861,  Mr.  Hartwell  proceeded  to  Teng  chow,  fifty 
miles  west  of  Chefoo.  The  gentry  were  exceedingly 
hostile,  and  though  one  house  had  already  been 
rented  before  they  wTere  aware,  they  prevented  any 
other  being  rented  or  sold  to  the  foreigner.  In 
the  autumn  of  1861,  the  province  was  overrun  by 
Nien-fei  H  (q.v.).  Mr.  Holmes  believed  them 
to  be  connected  with  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels,  with 
whom  he  had  had  intercourse  in  the  south,  and,  with 
a  member  of  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal 
Mission,  went  out  to  expostulate  with  them.  Both 
men  were  murdered,  their  bodies  being  found  a  week 
later.  The  state  of  the  country  was  terrible,  villages 
were  burning  every  night,  and  the  city  gates  were 
barricaded  for  some  time.  When  they  were  opened, 
the  little  chapel  was  filled  with  wounded  whom 
the  foreigners  tended,  thereby  removing  a  great 
deal- of  prejudice  among  the  common  people. 

Next  year,  the  first  church  was  organized,  pro¬ 
bably  the  first  Protestant  community  north  of 
Shanghai. 

In  1863,  the  Crawfords  arrived  and  attempting 
to  occupy  a  house  which  had  been  procured  through 
a  native,  the  gentry  got  a  mob  together,  but  a 
riot  was  happily  averted. 

The  Civil  War  caused  funds  and  reinforcements 
to  fail,  and  the  work  was  hindered  by  the  workers 
having  to  find  other  ways  of  supporting  themselves. 
In  1867,  robbers  again  ravaged  the  region,  and  in 
1870  the  missionaries  had  to  retire  on  Chefoo  because 
of  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  Tientsin 
massacre. 


In  1885  Huang-hsien  and  P£ing-tu  ^ 

were  occupied  as  foreigners’  centres,  the  latter  place 
being  opened  through  two  lady  workers.  In  1902, 
the  prefectural  city  of  Lai-chou  was  entered, 

and  Chefoo,  which  had  been  closed  since  1875,  was 
re-opened  in  1906.  The  latest  station  to  be  occupied 
is  Lai-yang  ^  g§,  (1915). 

The  work  has  always  been  mainly  evangelistic. 
Schools  for  boys  and  girls  were  started  in  Teng-chow 
in  the  early  sixties,  but  in  the  period  1883-1893  the 
policy  of  the  Mission  was  so  changed  that  all  schools 
were  closed  and  all  native  assistants  dismissed.  It 
was  hoped  by  thus  avoiding  all  extraneous  induce¬ 
ments  to  the  Chinese  to  accept  Christianity  that  a 
real  spiritual  church  might  be  built  up.  Finally, 
the  Gospel  Mission  broke  off  from  the  parent  Society, 
and  the  old  lines  of  work  were  renewed  on  the 
return  of  Dr.  Hartwell  from  U.S.A,.  in  1893,  after 
eighteen  years’  absence.  Next  year,  a  boarding  school 
for  girls  was  opened  in  Teng-chow,  and  later  on  the 
native  church  opened  a  school  for  boys.  Huang- 
hsien  and  P‘ing-tu  both  have  middle  schools,  the 
former  making  a  speciality  of  industrial  work. 
There  are  girls’  schools  at  P‘ing-tu  and  Chefoo.  In 
1903,  a  training  school  for  preachers  was  started ; 
it  was  removed  to  Huang-hsien  in  1906  and  there 
is  also  a  school  for  women  helpers  in  Lai-chou  fu, 
opened  in  1906. 

Medical  work  is  carried  on  at  Huang-hsien, 
P‘ing-tu  and  Lai-chou  fu,  each  place  having  a 
hospital.  A  medical  class  is  conducted  at  Huang- 
hsien. 

During  the  decade  1907-1917  the  membership  of 
the  mission  has  increased  many-fold,  and  of  the  fifty- 
seven  churches  reported  in  January,  1917,  eleven 
are  the  result  of  the  propaganda  of  the  native 
church  itself  in  Western  Shantung,  Manchuria,  and 
Shansi,  the  preachers  being  wholly  Chinese.  In 
1915,  the  Christian  community  built  itself  a  church 
in  the  country  between  Chefoo  and  Teng-chow 
costing  $10,000  Mex. 

Interior  Mission. — This  was  started  in  1904  by 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.W.  Lawton,  (from  Chinkiang) 
and  the  Rev.  Eugene  Sallee  who  settled  at  Cheng¬ 
chow  |f[i  jj'l'}  in  Honan,  being  guided  in  their  choice 
of  a  centre  by  the  fact  that  at  that  time  no  Pro¬ 
testant  missionaries  or  native  evangelists  were 
working  within  a  considerable  radius  of  this  city. 
KJai-feng  fu,  the  capital,  was  opened  in  1908. 

Po-chow  jj'lj  in  Anhui,  is  the  third  centre, 
having  been  transferred  from  the  Gospel  Mission 
in  1910. 

In  addition  to  evangelistic  and  church  work, 
there  are  at  Cheng-chou  a  hospital,  and  Women’s 
Bible  Training  Home  (both  built  in  19091,  and  a 
boys’  school  (bought  in  1916).  At  K‘ai-feng  fu 
there  are  a  girls’  school  (built  1910)  and  one  for 
boys  (built  1915),  both  of  them  of  higher  grade. 
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Statistics  for  1917  : — 

Foreign  Missionaries  .  170 

Chinese  Stall  .  733 

Communicants  . 19,503 

SOYA.  See  Bean ,  Soya. 

SOY  :  made  from  the  bean  Soya  hispida,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties.  A  sauce  which  is 
called  in  Chinese  chiang  yu  is  pronounced 

sho  yu  in  Japan.  Being  imported  into  Europe  from 
Japan  it  has  become  known  there  as  soy  or  some 
similar  name. 

The  value  of  this  bean  especially  in  cases  of 
diabetes  has  been  recognised  in  Europe,  at  least  in 
France;  but  the  Soya  bread  does  not  seem  to  be 
popular.  T'oung  Pao,  1894,  p.  140. 

SPAIN  AND  CHINA.  See  Spanish  Relations 
with  China. 

SPALACIDAE,  a  Family  of  the  Rodentia,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Molerats.  The  following  are  the 
species  known  in  Northern  China. 

Myospalax  cansus ,  in  Kansu ;  M.  c.  shanseius, 
in  N.  Shensi  and  Ordos ;  M.  fontanieri ,  in  Chihli ; 

M.  jontanus  in  Shansi ;  M.  psilurus,  in  Inner 
Mongolia ;  M.  smithii ,  and  M.  rothschildi,  both  in 
S.W.  Kansu. 

Sowerby  :  Recent  Researches ,  etc.,  Journal, 

N. C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

SPANISH  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA. 

The  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI  gave  to  Spain  in 
1493  all  lands  discovered  beyond  a  longitude  one 
hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores.  Spain  was 
thereafter  fully  occupied  with  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  while  Portugal  turned  eastward  and  founded 
the  trade  with  China.  In  1521  Magellan  landed  in 
the  Philippines  and  Spain  actually  took  possession 
of  them  in  1565.  In  1598  the  Spaniards  sought 
trade  with  Canton,  but  the  Portuguese  from  their 
vantage  ground  worked  against  them  with  the 
Chinese,  just  as  they  afterwards  did  against  the 
English  and  Dutch.  Permission  was  given  to  the 
Spaniards,  however,  to  trade  between  Manila  and 
Pinal  (q.v.),  a  port  twelve  leagues  from  Canton. 
They  introduced  twTo  valuable  things  to  China,  the 
Mexican  dollar  and  vaccination.  In  1571  Legaspi, 
having  conquered  the  Philippines,  compelled  the 
natives  to  restore  to  some  shipwrecked  Chinese  their 
property.  The  result  of  this  kindness  was  that 
Chinese  products  were  brought  from  Fukien  and 
paid  for  with  Mexican  silver.  As  to  vaccination, 
it  was  introduced  in  1803. 

The  history  of  these  relations  is  disfigured  by 
two  great  massacres  of  Chinese  in  the  Philippines. 
In  1602  there  were  20,000  Chinese  in  Manila  and  only 
800  Spaniards.  Rightly  or  wrongly  the  Chinese  were 
suspected  of  plots  and  were  nearly  all  killed.  In 
1639,  the  Chinese  being  33,000,  another  massacre 


took  place,  in  which,  in  four  months,  about  22,000 
Chinese  perished. 

The  Spaniards  opened  a  factory  in  the  North 
of  Formosa,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Dutch. 

A  diplomatic  mission  started  for  Peking  in 
1580,  but  was  turned  back  to  Manila  from  Canton. 
They  sent  no  other  embassy  till  1847,  and  their  first 
treaty  with  China  is  dated  1864,  when  the  treaty  of 
Tientsin  was  signed,  being  very  similar  to  the 
British  Tientsin  treaty. 

A  second  treaty,  in  1877,  dealt  entirely  with 
coolie  emigration  to  Cuba. 


Morse  :  International  Relations ,  etc.  ;  Martin  : 
China. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Spain,  resident  in  Peking,  from  the 
time  when  the  Legation  was  first  established  to  the 
present  day. 

H.E.  Senor  Quevedo  .  1868 — 1869 

Don  Adolfo  Paxot  .  1870 — 1870 

Senor  Perera .  1871 — 1872 

Senor  Farodo  .  1875 — 1875 

Don  Carlos  A.  Espana  . .  1877 — 1880 

Don  Tiburcio  Rodriguez .  1881 — 1883 

Don  Leopoldo  Alba  Salcedo  ...  1884 — 1886 

Don  Tiburcio  Rodriguez .  1836—1889 

Don  Jose  Delavat  .  1892 — 1894 

J.  B.  de  Cologan .  1895 — 1902 

Don  Manuel  de  Carcer  (Charge  d 5  Affaires 
from  1902 — 1905,  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  1905 — 1910) 

Don  Luis  Pastor  y  de  Mora  ...  1910  to  date 


)) 


>> 


SPIRITS,  (distilled).  See  Wine. 


SPOONBILLS.  See  Hero diones. 

SPRING  AND  AUTUMN  ANNALS.  See 

CJdun  Ch‘  iu. 

SQUEEZE.  A  slang  term  meaning  the  com¬ 
mission  taken  by  all  servants  buying  for  their 
masters,  extortion,  peculation,  etc.  The  first  re¬ 
corded  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  is  in  a  letter 
from  Catchpole  (q.v.)  to  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company. 


SQUIRREL.  See  Sciuridce. 

SSUCH £UAN,  yg  )\\,  four  streams;  the  largest 
by  far  of  the  Eighteen  Provinces.  Its  area  is 
218,533  sq.  miles,  and  its  population  from  forty- 
five  to  fifty  millions.  It  owes  its  name  to  the  rivers 
Ya-lung,  Min,  Ch'ung  and  Chia-ling.  On  the  west 
it  adjoins  Tibet,  .and  the  boundary  is  not  distinct. 
In  the  west  are  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  up  to 
19,000  feet  high,  and  there  is  high  ground  to  the 
north,  the  land  sloping  to  the  south-east.  The 
sacred  Mount  Qmei  (10,150  ft.)  lies  on  the  edge 
of  the  western  ranges.  The  one-fourth  of  the 
province  which  is  not  mountain  is  a  tableland  of 
red  sandstone,  known  as  the  Red  Basin.  This 
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is  broken  by  many  small  hills  and  contains  few 
plains,  the  Cli£eng-tu  Plain  {q.v.)  being  the  most 
important.  The  principal  rivers  are  those  named 
above,  together  with  the  Yangtze,  which  has  a  long 
course  within  the  province  and  is  navigable  in  the 
eastern  part.  Silk,  tea,  rice,  sugar,  hemp,  wax,  tim¬ 
ber,  oranges,  etc.,  are  the  chief  agricultural  produce, 
and  there  are  coal,  iron,  petroleum  and  other  mine¬ 
rals,  The  Ssuch£uan  flora  and  fauna  are  very  rich. 
The  population  to  the  west  and  south  is  chiefly 
non-Chinese,  but  consists  of  Lolo,  Mantzu,  Si  fan 
and  other  tribes,  some  more  or  less  independent. 
There  are  also  many  Tibetans. 

CITeng-tu  {q.v.)  is  the  capital;  it  has  a  popul¬ 
ation  of  about  half  a  million.  Sungpan,  Tachienlu, 
Iviating  (150,000),  Chungking  {q.v.),  Wanhsien 
(140,000)  and  Batang  are  other  places  of  importance. 
Chungking  is  the  only  open  port. 

The  literary  name  for  the  province  is  g|  Shu. 

SSU  H AO,  23  jfU  See  Four  Leaders. 

SSU  I  KUAN,  {Z9  Four  Translations 

College;  an  old  College  for  the  study  of  foreign 
languages.  The  character  pf  i  is  instead  of  the 
earlier  i  foreigner,  and  the  expression  Ssu  /  jr ]  ^ 
would  mean  all  non-Chinese  languages. 

The  College  in  its  modern  form  was  founded 
in  the  Yung  Lo  reign,  a.d.  1407,  and  was  put  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Han  lin  Yuan.  It  had  charge 
of  all  intercom’s©  with  foreign  nations  and  one  of 
its  principal  duties  was  to  train  interpreters.  At 
first  eight  languages  were  taught.  IUang  Hsi 
caused  vocabularies  of  these  tongues  to  be  made,  « 
but  only  portions  were  published,  Manuscript 
vocabularies  are  exceedingly  rare. 

PIirth  :  The  Chinese  Oriental  College ,  Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xxii. 

SSU-MA  CHTEN,  fFJ  §§ ,  was  the  son  of 
Ssu-ma  T‘an,  and  his  successor  in  the  office  of 
Grand  Astrologer.  (See  Ssu-ma  T‘an).  On  the 
son  devolved  the  work  of  completing,  if  not  the 
whole  work  of  writing,  the  Historical  Memoirs  j£  ffi 
for  which  the  father  had  done  much  in  the  way  of 
collecting  material.  The  work  was  not  only  the 
first  attempt  made  by  the  Chinese  to  give  a  complete 
view  of  the  whole  of  Chinese  history  to  the  date 
of  its  writing,  but  has  been  the  norm  of  all  the 
succeeding  “dynastic  histories,”  and  in  complete 
sets  of  these  it  always  occupies  the  first  place. 
Its  value  is  great,  not  only  when  compared  with  its 
successors,  but  when  compared  with  any  early 
history.  Its  greatest  worth  to-day  may  be  thought 
to  be  a  demerit  in  itself  :  it  has  preserved  intacft, 
and  not  assimilated,  much  of  the  material  extant 
when  it  was  written,  but  now  only  to  be  found  in 
its  pages.  Neither  father  nor  son  could  have 
written  so  thrilling  a  story  of  the  struggle  for  empire 


SSU-MA  CHTEN 

that  ensued  after  the  death  of  ChTn  Shih  Huang  Ti 
as  did  Lu  Chia,  or  such  a  masterpiece  of  historical 
philosophising  as  did  Chia  I  on  that  same  struggle. 
But  for  Ssu-ma  ChTen’s  embodiment  of  both  these 
works  they  would  have  been  lost. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  main  divisions, 
subdivided  into  130  chapters  thus  : — 

Principal  Annals  .  12  chapters. 

Chronological  Tables  ...  10  ,, 

Treatises  .  8  ,, 

Feudal  State  Annals  ...  30  ,, 

Biographies  .  70  ,, 

One  sad  event  in  Ssu-ma  ChTen’s  personal 
history  must  be  related.  In  b.c.  99,  a  friend  of  the 
historian’s,  Li  Ling,  obtained  the  command  of  5,000 
troops  with  which  to  make  a  subordinate  attack  on 
the  Hsiung-nu  Tartars.  The  emperor  had  mis¬ 
givings  at  the  semi-independent  command  which 
was  thus  entrusted  to  Li.  Li’s  superior  in  command 
probably  had  more  than  misgivings.  At  any  rate, 
when  Li  with  his  5,000  was  opposed  by  80,000,  the 
general  sent  him  no  help.  Few  more  heroic  retreats 
in  history  have  been  recorded  than  that  in  which 
four  hundred  out  of  the  five  thousand  won  their  way 
back  to  the  shelter  of  the  Great  Wall ;  amongst  them, 
however,  was  not  them  captain.  The  emperor  was 
furious,  and  his  time-serving  courtiers  heaped  con¬ 
tumely  on  the  vanquished  hero,  who  had  been 
captured,  but  was  still  a-live.  Ssu-ma  ChTen 
braved  both  emperor  and  courtiers  and  made  a 
spirited  defence  of  his  friend.  For  this  he  was 
handed  over  to  the  Board  of  Punishment  for  suit¬ 
able  sentence.  Unable  to  find  either  a  powerful 
protector  or  even  money  enough  for  the  customary 
“fine” — or  bribe,  whichever  it  may  have  been, — he 
was  condemned  to  the  most  humiliating  of  mutila¬ 
tions.  In  later  days,  in  a  very  pathetic  letter  to  a 
friend  who  was  condemned  to  the  same  punishment, 
he  explains  why  it  was  that  he  chose  the  humiliation 
rather  than  suicide  :  filial  piety  compelled  him  to 
prolong  his  life  in  order  to  complete  the  great 
history  for  which  the  father  had  made  such  pre¬ 
paration. 

One  advantage  that  Ssu-ma  ChTen  possessed 
over  almost  all  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  have 
written  history  was  that  of  an  adventurous  nature, 
which  delighted  in  travel  wherever  travel  could  add! 
to  the  lore  he  collected.  Although  he  made  no  such 
use  of  the  geography  as  does  a  modern  historian,  he 
did  use  the  legends  and  local  stories  he  was  thus  able 
to  collect. 

He  was  born  about  b.c.  145  and  died  between 
86  and  74. 

Ciiavannes  :  Memoir es  Historiques  de  Se-ma 
Tsien;  Wylie  :  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature ; 
Giles  :  Biog.  Dictionary ;  Warren  :  Chavannes* 
Edition ,  etc.,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii ;  IE,  c.  1304 

[G.G.W.] 
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SSU-MA  KUANGjn]^-^,  a  celebrated 
writer,  born  a.d.  1019  in  Honan.  He  was  Minister 
of  State  for  some  years,  but  retired  into  private 
life  at  Lo-yang  to  do  the  great  work  of  his  life, 
the  History  of  China  from  the  5th  century  b.c.  to 
the  10th  century  a.d.  It  was  finished  in  1084  and 
entitled  Tzu  Chih  Tlung  Chien.  He 

produced  other  historical  works  and  a  dictionary, 
and  died  in  1086. 

SSU-MA  TAN,  S]|jl,  was  the  father  of 
Ssu-ma  ChTen  and  sharer  with  his  son  in  the  great 
historical  work  noticed  under  the  latter  name. 
He  collected  much  of  the  material,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  he  did  any  of  the  actual 
writing.  Both  father  and  son  held  the  office  called 
T‘ai  SIiih  Kung,  translated  Grand  Astro- 
logue  by  Chavannes.  (Legge’s  term  is  Grand  Re¬ 
corder;  Biot’s,  Grand  Annalist).  While  the  son 
was  a  very  ardent  Confueianist,  the  father  was  an 
equally  strongly  convinced  Taoist  (in  days  when 
Taoism  was  of  a  pure  type  scarcely  known  to-day). 
He  held  a  high  opinion  of  his  office, — higher,  it 
would  seem,  than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
After  a  large  number  of  victories  which  resulted 
in  great  additions  to  the  empire,  the  emperor 
Wu  Ti,  wished  to  offer  up  a  special  thanksgiving. 
To  that  end,  an  ancient  form  of  service  on  T‘ai  shan 
was  revived.  The  Grand  Astrologer  had  no  small 
share  in  the  preliminary  arrangements  and  would 
doubtless  have  taken  a  considerable  part  in  the 
service  itself.  He  was  journeying  in  the  emperor’s 
suite  to  the  sacrifice  when  he  was  seized  with  an 
illness  that  soon  terminated  fatally,  (b.c.  110). 

Chavannes  :  Memo  ires  historiques  de  Se-ma 
tsien,  vol.  i,  c.  1  (i) ;  Giles  :  Biog.  Diet.;  Mayers  : 
Chinese  Header's  Manual ;  Wylie  :  Notes  on  Chinese 
Literature  ;  j£*  ill,  c.  130. 

SSU  PU  HSIANG,  the  Chinese  name 

for  the  Elaphure,  ( q.v .). 

SSU  SHU,  01  H.  See  Classics. 

STANDING  COUNCIL,  THE  :  the  super¬ 
cargoes  sent  out  annually  to  Canton  by  the  East 
India  Company  prior  to  1770  constituted  a  Council 
with  this  name.  See  Supercargoes. 

STAR-ANISE  OIL,  (see  Aniseed).  The  tree 
flourishes  best  in  a  moist  climate,  and  especially  on 
hillsides  with  a  red  clay-schist  soil.  The  plants 
should  at  first  be  well  sheltered  from  the  sun,  and 
then  require  a  great  deal  of  attention  until  the 
8th  or  10th  year.  The  fruit  appears  between  the 
ICth  and  15th  years,  and  during  a  period  of  20  to 
25  years  the  trees  are  in  their  prime,  amdj  should 
produce  two  crops  a  year.  Five  tons  of  green  fruits 
per  hectare  (2.47  acres)  is  a  good  yield  for  a  mature 
plantation.  The  farmers  are  now  beginning  to  distil 


the  leaves  if  the  crop  is  bad ;  these  yield  a  tenth 
as  much  oil  as  the  fruits. 

The  export  in  1916  was  pels.  10,473,  value 
Tls.  232,864.  The  import  amounted  to  Tls.  243,763. 

Journal  d’ Agriculture  tropicale,  1914,  pp.  14,  40. 

STAR  BEACH,  the  foreign  name  for  Hoshiga- 
ura,  the  finest  watering-place  in  Manchuria,  six 
miles  west  of  Dalny  (Dairen)  and  connected  with  it 
by  an  electric  tramway. 

STARLINGS.  See  Sturnidae. 

STAUNTON,  GEORGE  THOMAS,  Sir,  son  of 

Sir  G.  Leonard  Staunton,  was  born  near  Salisbury, 
May  26,  1781.  In  1792,  he  accompanied  his  father 
to  China  as  page  to  Earl  Macartney.  Before  em¬ 
barking,  andi  on  the  voyage,  he  learned  Chinese 
from  the  two  interpreters,  who  were  Chinese 
students  from  Ripa’s  Chinese  College  at  Naples. 
He  was  the  only  foreigner  in  the  embassy  who 
could  speak  to  the  Emperor  direct.  In  April,  1798, 
he  became  a  writer  in  the  East  India  Company’s 
factory  at  Canton.  In  January,  1801,  he  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy,  and  in  1804  was  promoted  to  be 
supercargo.  The  next  year  he  translated  into 
Chinese  a  treatise  on  vaccination,  thus  introducing 
the  subject  to  China.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Spanish  in  1803.  In  1808,  he 
became  Interpreter  and  in  1816,  Chief  of  the  factory. 
In  that  year,  he  was  appointed  a  ‘King’s  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  embassy’  to  proceed  with  Earl  Amherst 
and  Sir  H.  Ellis  to  Peking.  (See  Amherst  Mission). 
He  returned  to  England  that  year,  and  later  was 
a  member  of  the  East  India  Committee.  In  1823, 
he  and  H.  T.  Colebrooke  founded  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  to  which  he  presented  3,000  Chinese 
volumes.  He  died  in  London.  August  10,  1859. 

His  works  referring  to  China  are  1.  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Notices  relating  to  China  and  our  Com¬ 
mercial  Intercourse  with  that  Country,  (1822). 
2.  Notes  of  Proceedings  and  Occurrences  during  the 
British  Embassy  to  Pekin,  (1824).  3.  The  Lamenta¬ 

tion  of  Sir  G.  Stan-Ching-quot,  Mandarin  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  (in  verse),  1834.  4.  Remarks  on 

the  British  Relations  with  China  and  the  proposed 
plan  for  improving  them,  (1836).  5.  An  Inquiry 

into  the  proper  Mode  of  rendering  the  word  God 
in  translating  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese 
Language,  (1849).  6.  Observations  on  our  Chinese 

Commerce,  (1850).  He  edited  Mendoza’s  History 
for  the  Hakluyt  Society ;  he  translated  from  Chinese 
Tci  Tsing  Leu  Lee  under  the  title  The  Penal  Code 
of  China,  and  the  Narrative  of  the  Chinese  Embassy 
to  the  Khan  of  the  Tourgouth  Tartars.  He  also 
revised  Gutzlaff’s  Life  of  Taou  Kwang. 

[Boase]  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

STAVELEY,  CHARLES  WILLIAM  DUNBAR, 

was  born  in  England  on  December  18,  1817. 
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He  entered  the  army,  and  for  three  years  from  1848 
he  was  Assistant  Military  Secretary  at  Hongkong, 
where  his  father  was  in  command.  He  was  in  the 
Crimean  War,  and  in  1860  commanded  a  brigade 
in  Michel’s  Division  and  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Taku.  In  1862,  he  was  left  in  command 
of  those  British  forces  which  remained  in  China, 
and  he  kept  the  district  round  Shanghai  clear  of 
rebels  within  the  stipulated  30-mile  radius.  It  was 
he  who  nominated  Gordon, — with  whom  he  was 
related  by  marriage, — to  the  command  of  the 
Ever-Victorious  Army.  He  retired  through  illness, 
but  afterwards  served  in  the  Abyssinian  Expedition. 
He  was  made  K.C.B.  in  1865,  G.C.B.  in  1884,  and 
died  in  England  on  November  23,  1896. 

STEAD,  CAPTAIN,  master  of  a  British  trans¬ 
port,  the  Pestonjee ,  sent  in  1841  direct  from 
England  to  Chusan.  When  he  arrived  the  British 
had  already  evacuated  the  islands,  but  he  did  not 
know  it  and  landed  on  the  mainland,  where  he  was 
taken  captive.  The  Commissioner  Yu  Kien  had 
him  tied  to  a  post,  flayed  alive  and  cut  to  pieces. 
This  was  represented  to  Peking  as  a  brilliant 
exploit,  and  Yu  Kien  was  rewarded  for  it  with  a 
two-eyed  peacock’s  feather  and  the  office  of 
Guardian  of  the  Imperial  heir.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  British  squadron  some  months  later  the  sloop -of  - 
war  Phlegethon  devastated  the  place  where  the 
atrocity  was  committed.  See  Yukien.  , 

Davis  :  China  during  the  War. 

STEAM  VESSELS.  The  first  seen  in  Chinese 
waters  was  the  Jardine,  which  was  sailed  out  from 
Aberdeen  as  a  schooner  and  arrived  at  Lin-tin  in 
September,  1835.  There  her  machinery  was  put  in 
order.  The  intention  was  to  run  her  as  a  conveyance 
for  mails  and  passengers  between  Macao,  Canton 
and  Lin-tin,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Factories. 
Her  first  attempt  to  reach  Canton  was  made  on 
January  1,  1836,  but  the  Chinese  authorities  firmly 
refused  permission  for  her  to  enter  the  Bogue,  and, 
indeed,  the  Chuen  pi  forts  opened  fire  on  her.  Her 
machinery  was  removed  and  she  was  used  as  a 
schooner.  China  Review  :  vol.  iii,  p.  139. 

STEATITE.  See  Soapstone. 

STEGANOPODES,  an  Order  which  includes 
the  Pelicans,  Cormorants,  Gannets,  etc.  The 
following  species  are  found  in  China.  Sula 
leucogaster ,  the  Booby  or  Brown  Gannet,  common 
on  the  south  coasts.  Pelecanus  roseus ,  the  Eastern 
White  Pelican,  and  P.  crispus,  the  Dalmatian 
Pelican,  both  in  Fukien.  P.  philippensis,  the 
Spotted-billed  Pelican,  and  Phalocrocorax  carbo, 
the  common  Cormorant,  both  common  on  the  coast, 
rivers  and  lakes  of  China,  and  found  in  Mongolia. 
P.  capillatus,  Temminck’s  Cormorant.  P.  pelagicus 
the  Resplendent  Shag,  on  the  coast,  particularly 


near  Chefoo.  Fregata  ariel ,  the  Smaller  Frigate- 
bird,  occasionally,  on  the  southern  coasts. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine , 
(Pelecanides). 

STEIN,  AUREL,  Sir,  was  born  at  Budapest 
on  November  26,  1862.  He  became  engaged  in  the 
Indian  Educational  Service,  and  carried  out  arch¬ 
aeological  work  for  the  Indian  government  in 
Chinese  Turkestan  in  1900-1,  and  again  in  Central 
Asia  and  W.  China  in  1906-8,  receiving  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society’s  Gold  Medal  in  1909.  In  1909 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Archaeological  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  is  D.Litt.  (Oxon.),  D.Sc.  (Cantab.),  and 
was  made  K.C.I.E.  in  1912. 

His  published  works  are  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 
of  Cashmir ;  Sand-buried  Ruins  of  Khotan ;  Ancient 
Khotan;  Ruins  of  Desert  Cathay;  besides  various 
papers. 

STEMS,  HEAVENLY,  See  Cycle. 

STEYL  MISSIONS.  See  Societe  du  Verbe 
divin. 

ST.  JOHN’S.  See  Sans han. 

ST.  JOHN’S  UNIVERSITY,  SHANGHAI, 

was  founded  as  St.  John’s  College  in  1879,  by  the 
Mission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
America.  Bishop  Scheueschewsky  was  the  author 
of  the  scheme,  and  two  small  schools  already  exist¬ 
ing  were  amalgamated  as  a  nucleus.  The  present 
site  at  Jessfield,  then  five  miles  from  Shanghai,  was 
secured,  and  the  first  building  erected.  The  College 
was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1879,  with  seventy 
students,  all  instruction  being  given  in  Chinese. 

In  1882,  a  Department  of  English  was  added. 
In  1894,  the  College  was  rebuilt  and  greatly  en¬ 
larged,  a  second  building,  Science  Hall,  was  opened 
in  1899,  and  a  third,  Yen  Hall,  in  memory  of  an 
early  Chinese  headmaster,  the  Rev.  Y.  K.  Yen, 
M.A.,  in  1904. 

The  first  class  of  the  Collegiate  Department 
graduated  in  1905.  In  1906,  the  College  was  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  district  of  Columbia  as  St.  John’s 
University,  with  a  Charter  authorizing  the  granting 
of  degrees. 

Further  enlargements  took  place  iin  1909,  and 
again  in  1911,  while  in  1913,  a  new  library  building, 
“Anniversary  Hall,”  was  erected,  to  commemorate 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  present  President,  the 
Rev.  F.  L.  Hawks  Pott,  D.D. 

There  are  six  schools  in  the  University,  viz.  : — 

i.  — School  of  Arts,  with  a  four  years’  course, 
leading  to  the  B.A.  degree. 

ii.  — School  of  Science,  with  a  four  years’  course 
leading  to  the  B.Sc.  degree. 

iii.  — School  of  Theology ,  five  years’  course 
leading  to  the  B.D.  degree. 
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iv.  — School  of  Medicine,  five  years’  course 
leading  to  the  M.D.  degree. 

v.  — School  of  Chinese  Literature  and  History, 
four  years’  course.  (Diploma). 

vi.  — Graduate  School,  minimum  course,  two 
years,  leading  to  a  Master’s  degree. 

There  is  also  a  Middle  School  with  a  four  years’ 
course. 

The  University  has  its  own  Athletic  Assoc¬ 
iation,  and  Fife  and  Drum  Corps.  Military  Drill 
is  compulsory,  and  the  3rd  and  5th  Troops  of 
Shanghai  Boy-Scouts  belong  to  it. 

The  St.  John's  Echo  is  a  monthly  periodical  in 
English  and  Chinese,  managed  entirely  by  the 
students.  The  University  Christian  Association 
maintains  an  elementary  school  for  boys  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pupils,  and  does  other  social  and  religious  work. 

In  November  1917,  the  University  reports  : — 

Foreign  Professors  15;  Foreign  Instructors  10; 
Chinese  Professors  11 ;  Chinese  Instructors  16. 

Number  of  Students  : 

Theology  . .  .  4 


Medicine 
Arts  ...  ... 

Science 

Middle  School 


29 

150 

92 

222 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  INSTITUTION,  an  Institution 
in  the  French  Concession  in  Shanghai  managed  by 
the  Societe  des  Auxiliatrices  or  Auxiliary  Nuns. 
It  was  founded  in  1871,  and  include®  a  European 
school  with  337  scholars,  an  orphanage  (Orphanage 
of  Providence)  with  120  Eurasian  orphans,  and  a 
parish  school.  The  number  of  nuns  engaged  is 
thirty-nine.  The  Institution  is  assisted  by  both 
the  French  and  the  International  Municipal 
Councils. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  TREATY  OF.  See 

Treaties. 

STONECUTTERS’  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the 
Hongkong  waters  between  Victoria  and  the  main¬ 
land.  It  is  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 
There  are  three  batteries  on  it  for  the  defence  of 
the  harbour  on  the  west.  It  was  rented  to  the 
British  together  with  Kowloon  {j.v.). 

STONE  CHIME,  THE,  H  1?.  See  Musical 
Instruments. 

STONE  DRUMS.  See  Drums. 

STORKS.  See  Herodiones. 

STRANGE  STORIES  FROM  A  CHINESE 

Studio,  the  title  under  which  Giles  has  translated 
Liao  chai  chih  i,  (q.v.). 

STRAW  BRAID,  ^  fjsg  ts‘ao  mao  ; pien ,  is 
produced  mainly  in  the  region  adjacent  to  the  lower 


course  of  the  Yellow  River,  although  the  industry 
extends  as  far  south  as  Kiaochow.  It  is  mostly  a 
village  industry,  the  braid  being  plaited  by  women 
at  their  doors.  There  are  several  kinds  of  braid 
on  the  market,  viz.  :  white,  mottled,  yellow,  or 
imitation  Tuscan.  Mottled  is  produced  by  the  use- 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  top  joint  of  the  straw, 
instead  of  breaking  off  at  the  junction  of  the  blade 
with  the  sheath,  as  is  done  when  a  white  plait  is 
required,  the  part  of  the  stalk  beneath  the  sheath 
being  naturally  bleached  by  being  hidden  from  light 
and  air.  Yellow  is  made  by  working  from  the  top 
end  of  the  straw  and  discarding  the  white  end. 

White  comes  chiefly  from  Lai  chow,  Wuting, 
and  Tai-an,  in  Shantung,  and  from  Lu-an,  in 
Shansi,  and  some  from  Chihli.  Mottled  is  from 
Taming  and  Ichow,  (Chihli)  and  Nan-lo,  etc., 
(Honan)  ;  yellow  from  Yutien  (Chihli).  Some  good 
braid  is  produced  at  Huayang  near  Chengtu  in 
,Ssuch‘uan. 

The  export  trade  began  with  small  shipments 
to  England  in  the  late  sixties.  By  1872,  13,000 
piculs  had  been  attained  to ;  in  1880,  49,000  piculs 
were  exported,  and  the  trade  reached  its  zenith  in 
1887,  when  151,000  piculs  went  to  Europe  and 
America.  This  prosperity  reacted  injuriously  on 
the  dealers  and  the  peasants,  who  began  mal¬ 
practices,  such  as  winding  coarse  plait  on  the  centre, 
with  fine  outside,  dampening  bales  to  increase  their 
weight,  etc.'  The  result  was  that  foreign  buyers 
declined  to  do  business.  In  1890  the  export  had 
shrunk  to  80,000  piculs,  and  dealers  began  to  realize 
that  they  must  alter  their  policy,  especially  as  the 
Japanese  were  making  superior  braid.  Accordingly 
more  care  was  taken  with  the  plaiting  and,  although 
the  export  was  still  only  80,000  piculs  in  1900,  the 
value  had  doubled  (Hk.Tls.  4,370,000).  In  1910, 
135,000  piculs,  worth  Hk.Tls.  7,700,000  were  ex¬ 
ported,  but  since  then  there  has  been  a  decline, 
due  to  a  change  in  the  prevailing  hat  fashions. 

Straw  braid  is  mostly  made  into  straw  hats 
(especially  at  Luton,  England),  but  also  into  work- 
baskets,  picture  frames,  fancy  mats,  etc.  It  has 
supplanted  the  European  braid,  by  lesser  cost  of 
production.  An  improvement  in  the  trade  would 
be  the  increase  of  “splits.” 

The  export  in  1916  was  pels.  57,080,  value 
Tls.  3,143,275.  [N.S.] 

Customs  Reports. 

STRIGES,  the  Order  consisting  of  the  Owls. 
The  chief  species  found  in  China  with  their  dis¬ 
tribution  are  as  follows  : — - 

Strix  Candida,  the  Grass-Owl,  has  been  found 
in  Formosa.  It  also  occurs  in  Fukien.  Ninox 
jarponica  travels  through  China.  Athene  bactriana, 
Hutton’s  Owlet,  ( Athene  plumipes  Swiniioe),  is 
common  from  S.  Shensi  to  Peking.  Further  south 
it  is  replaced  by  Glaucidium  whitelp,  the  Large 
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Barred  Owlet,  which  is  wide-spread  in  the  southern 
half  of  China.  G.  brodiei,  the  Collared  Pigmy 
Owlet,  is  resident  in  the  wooded  mountains  of 
S.  China ;  it  has  been  taken  at  Mu-phn,  in  South 
Annul,  and  in  Fukien.  G.  pardcdota  is  found  in 
I  ormosa.  G .  passerinum  orientalis ,  Taez,  is  found 
in  Chihli.  Bubo  ignavus,  the  Great  Horned  Owl 
or  Eagle  Owl,  is  common  throughout  China  and 
Mongolia.  B.  coromandus ,  the  Dusky  Horned 
Owl,  has  been  taken  on  the  Lower  Yangtze. 
A  etupa  flavipes,  is  met  with  near  Hong'kon°\ 
and  on  Lower  Yangtze.  Asio  otus ,  the  Long¬ 
eared  Owl,  is  found  throughout  China ;  it  is 
common  in  N.  China.  A.  accipitrinus,  the  Short¬ 
eared  Owl,  passes  through  China  on  migration  and 
winters  in  South-East  China.  Scops  stictonotus , 
the  Chinese  Little  Scops  Owl,  migrant  through 
China.  S.  glabripes,  the  Bare-footed  Scops 
Owl,  is  found  in  the  southern  half  of  China, 
especially  in  the  east.  S.  umbratilis  is  met  with 
in  Hainan.  S.  semitorques ,  the  Plume-footed 
Scops  Owl,  has  been  found  in  Mu-p‘in.  Syrnium 
nivicolci,  the  Himalayan  Wood  Owl,  is  very  rare 
in  China  because  of  the  lack  of  woods.  S.  davidi 
has  been  taken  at  Mu-pdn  but  is  rare.  S.  indranee 
occurs  in  S.  China  from  Fukien  to  the  Lower 
Yangtze.  Scops  latouchii  has  been  described  from 
the  interior  of  Fukien.  Ptynx  fuscescens  is  found 
in  Manchuria  and  N.  China. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

STR OMAGH,  JOHN,  a  missionary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1810.  He  reached  Singapore  in  March,  1838.  In 
1844  he  removed  to  Amoy,  and  from  1847  to  1850 
worked  in  Shanghai  as  one  of  the  delegates  on  the 
Delegates’  Version  of  the  New  Testament.  He  was 
also  appointed  to  work  on  the  Old  Testament,  but 
soon  withdrew  from  the  committee  and,  with 
Medhttb,st  and  Milne,  produced  a  separate  version 
in  1853.  He  then  returned  to  Amoy,  and  worked 
there  till  his  retirement  in  1878.  He  died  in  1888 
in  Philadelphia.  See  Delegates'  Version. 

(Wylie)  :  Memorials  of  Protestant  Missionaries. 

STUPA,  a  Sanscrit  word  used  for  ancient 
Buddhist  monuments  in  the  form  of  solid  domes. 
The  term  tope  is  derived  from  it  and  has  a  similar 
meaning. 

STURNIDAE,  a  Family  which  includes  the 
Starlings  and  Mynas.  Nineteen  species  of  these 
are  known  in  China.  Spodiopsar  cineraceus  is  the 
starling  most  commonly  met  with.  In  autumn  and 
winter  it  is  seen  in  great  numbers  all  over  China ;  in 
the  summer  it  retires  to  Mongolia.  S.  sericeus 
inhabits  the  southern  provinces  all  the  year  round 
but  is  not  very  abundant.  It  is  found  from  Che¬ 
kiang  to  SsuclTuan  and  as  far  north  as  S.  Shensi. 
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S.  malabaricus  occurs  in  Yunnan.  Sturnia  daurica 
is  seen  on  the  Lower  Yangtze,  in  W.  China  and 
Chihli  and  in  W.  Mongolia  at  migration  time.  S. 
sinensis ,  the  Chinese  Myna,  comes  in  large  flocks  in 
summer  from  Indo-China  to  South  China.  S. 
violacea,  the  Bed-cheeked  starlet,  has  been  taken  at 
Shaweishan  on  passage.  Graculipica  nigricollis ,  the 
Black-necked  Myna,  is  found  in  the  south  of  China, 
including  Fukien,  and  is  resident  there.  GEth- 
iopsar  cristatellus ,  the  Chinese  Crested  Myna ;  called 
by  the  Chinese  pa  ho  Hf.  It  is  easily  taught  to 
talk  and  is  a  favourite  cage  bird.  It  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  south  except  in  the  hills,  and 
extends  northwards  as  far  as  Shensi.  PE.  albocinctus 
and  Acridotheres  tristis  are  both  found  in  Yunnan, 
(EULABETIDAE).  Eulabes  intermedia  occurs  in 
China  and  Hainan. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine , 
Sturnides. 

S U  C  H  ‘I  N ,  HI,  a  native  of  Lo  -yang,  the 
imperial  capital,  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.  He  was 
the  typical  Chinese  diplomat.  He  and  Chang  I 
were  servants  in  a  school,  where  they  managed 
to  pick  up  some  education.  They  then  studied 
together  under  Kuei-ku  Tzu,  the  Philosopher  of 
the  Devil  I alley.  Su  first  offered  his  services  to 
the  CITin  state  but  was  rejected!.  After  further 
study  he  went  to  Yen  and  persuaded  the  ruler  to 
attempt  an  alliance  among  the  various  States  for 
mutual  protection  against  the  great  Ch/in  power. 
He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  five  other  Courts,  and 
succeeded  in  forming  the  league  known  as  the 
Six  Kingdoms  (q.v.).  He  then  made  Chao  his 
head-quarters,  and  held  CITin  in  check  for  fifteen 
years.  He  made  an  enemy  of  Chang  I,  probably 
through  jealousy,  and  this  enemy  succeeded  later 
in  undoing  Su’s  work. 

SUGAR.  Tang  (f|f)  :  Saccharum  officinarum , 
divided  into  red-cane  var.  rubricaide ,  used  for 
chewing,  and  var.  '  sinense,  which  i,s  much  more 
widely  cultivated  for  crushing.  The  former  grows 
to  a  height  of  eight  feet ;  the  latter  to  ten  or  as 
much  as  fifteen  feet.  The  principal  sugar  growing 
districts  are  Kuangtung,  Fukien,  and  SsuclTuan, 
also  Kiangsi,  Hunan  and  Chekiang. 

Besides  its  ordinary  uses,  sugar  is  clarified  and 
crystallised  as  Tj  etc.  ;  made  into  figures  for 
feasts ;  prepared  with  milk  as  TL  Ilf  >  and  barley 
sugar  is  made,  7^  fff .  Sugar  cane  is  a  very  popular 
article  of  diet,  and  is  esteemed  for  its  tussic  and 
stomachic  properties. 

Cultivation. — -The  land  is  planted  once  a  year, 
during  the  first,  second  or  thirdi  months,  the  cane 
maturing  in  about  ten  months.  Each  mow  of  land 
(1  /  6th  acre)  is  planted  with  1,100  or  1,200  bunches 
of  cane  in  rows  about  one  foot  apart,  each  bunch 
consisting  of  five  to  nine  stalks  of  cane.  If  planted 
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too  closely  together  the  sun  does  not  penetrate 
sufficiently  and  the  cane  suffers.  In  the  first  year 
the  crop  is  raised  from  cuttings  which  are  steeped 
in  water  for  three  days  and  then  covered  over  with 
sand  or  straw  and  watered  once  a  day.  In  the 
second  and  third  years  the  crop  is  grown  from  the 
old  roots,  which  are  allowed  to  remain,  banked  up 
with  mud,  after  the  cane  is  cut.  In  the  fourth  year 
the  roots  are  stubbed  up  and  the  land  is  planted 
with  some  other  crop.  The  fertiliser  almost  exclus¬ 
ively  used  is  bean  cake  (from  Manchuria),  the  cost 
of  which  is  about  Tls.  7  per  mow  for  good  level 
ground,  but  Tls.  9  for  poor  and  hilly  land.  Each 
mow  will  produce  about  700  catties  of  sugar,  about 
55  bunches  of  stalks  being  required  to  produce 
100  catties  (one  picul)  of  juice. 

Sugar  “candy”  is  obtained  from  white  sugar 
by  purifying  under  a  boiling  heat  with  water,  a 
little  lime,  and  white  of  egg.  It  is  then  poured 
into  round  wide  open-mouthed  jars  with  slips  of 
bamboo  bent  about  inside,  and  allowed  to  cool.  In 
cooling  the  sugar  crystallizes  in  large  lumps  of 
candy  over  the  slips  and  the  jars  are  then  over¬ 
turned1  to  drain  off  the  water.  The  lumps  are 
chipped  with  a  knife  into  flat  pieces  and  bleached 
in  the  sun,  on  bamboo  trays,  for  two  or  three  days. 
It  is  then  colourless  and  like  rock  crystal.  This 
candy  was  at  one  time  exported  to  Bombay.  Its 
chief  centre  of  manufacture  is  Changchow,  near 
Amoy,  where  the  water  is  said  to  possess  some 
chemical  quality  which  favours  its  manufacture. 
The  juice  is  expressed  from  the  cane  between  two 
granite  or  hardwood  rollers  placed  vertically, 
through  which  the  cane  is  drawn  by  cogwheels 
turned  by  bullocks.  A  stone  basin  beneath  receives 
the  juice  which,  without  any  attempt  at  clarification, 
is  afterwards  boiled  in  open  iron  pans ;  the  fires 
are  fed  with  cane  refuse.  While  boiling  the  juice 
is  constantly  stirred  and  all  dirt  removed  as  it 
comes  to  the  surface.  The  boiled  juice  is  then 
poured  into  earthenware  jars  with  a  small  plugged 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  each,  and  when  the  jars  are 
about  8/10ths  full,  the  top  is  carefully  closed 
over  with  earth  and  the  plug  from  the  bottom  is 
removed.  The  jars  are  then  placed  in  the  open 
air,  where  they  remain  for  from  30  to  40  days 
according  to  the  weather,  until  the  consents  are 
quite  dry.  The  sugar  so  obtained  is  sorted  into 
three  grades  :  the  first,  or  uppermost  in  the  jar 
being  white,  the  middle  green,  and  the  lowermost 
brown  sugar.  The  drippings  which  are  merely  left 
in  the  sun  to  dry  give  the  black  sugar. 

In  1867  only  about  90,000  piculs  of  all  sorts 
(white,  brown,  and  candy),  were  exported  from 
China,  the  value  being  under  half  a  million  taels. 
The  imports  were  just  double  this  figure,  and,  in 
short,  the  trade  was  almost  too  small  for  notice ; 
China  supplied  herself  almost  entirely. 


It  was  shortly  after  this  that  development  began, 
and  in  the  years  1871-1875  the  annual  average  export¬ 
ation  was  half-a-million  piculs,  South  Formosa 
being  the  chief  contributor.  In  1876,  1^-million 
piculs  were  exported,  but  Chinese  sugar  had  to 
compete  against  sugars  produced  in  the  Philippines 
and  Java,  and  also  those  refined  in  Hongkong;  and 
the  trade,  which  reached  its  high-water  mark  in 
1884  (over  1^-million  piculs)  soon  began  to  decline. 
There  was  no  process  of  selection  of  cane ;  the 
plantations  were  in  small  lots,  the  methods  of 
extraction  were  so  poor  as  to  waste  40%  of  the 
material  (Amoy  Customs  Trade  Report,  1877),  and 
there  was  no  co-ordination  among  planters  nor  any 
Government  assistance.  Even  the  small  island  of 
Barbadoes  exported  50%  more  sugar  than  the  extens¬ 
ive  fields  of  Formosa,  where  good  machinery  and 
roads  were  unknown. 

The  large  exports  of  1883-84  were  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  beet  crops  in  Europe,  and  after  their 
recovery  Chinese  sugar  declined  rapidly,  especially 
that  produced  on  the  mainland  (as  opposed  to 
Formosa),  as  shown  by  the  following  figures  : — 

1887  1897  1907 

Piculs  766,000  620,000  111,000 

At  the  same  time  sugar  imports  increased  at  an 
extraordinary  rate 

1837— Piculs  271,000— Hk.  Tls.  1,200,000 
1897— Piculs  2,297,000— Hk. Tls.  10,223,000 
1907— Piculs  5,723,000— Hk. Tls.  26,201,000 
1913— Piculs  7,111,000— Hk.  Tls.  36,304,000 
The  sugar  imported  into  China  comes  from 
Hongkong,  where  there  are  two  large  refineries, 
from  the  Dutch  Indies,  and  from  Formosa,  where, 
since  the  Japanese  obtained  possession  of  the  island, 
the  industry  has  received  great  encouragement  from 
the  Government,  forming  an  object  lesson  to  the 
Chinese  as  to  what  might  be  done  with  their  own 
industry.  In  Fukien  several  modern  mills  have 
been  erected  in  the  last  few  years,  but  foreign  com¬ 
petition  is  very  difficult  to  meet,  though  the  Chinese 
claim  that  native  sugar  is  intrinsically  sweeter. 
Sugar  produced  from  beet  is  being  experimented 
with  in  Manchuria,  where  both  the  Russians  and 
Japanese  have  started  the  industry,  the  soil  being 
very  suitable  for  beet  growing.  [N.S.] 

SUICIDE  is  extremely  common  in  China  as 
compared  with  western  lands.  Of  course  there  are 
no  statistics  of  the  subject  for  the  whole  country. 
Five  missionaries  in  five  cities  of  four  different 
provinces  once  reported  the  number  of  attempted 
suicides  where  their  help  had  been  called  in  to 
rescue  the  persons.  The  number  in  one  year  was 
1,200  in  a  city  population  estimated  at  580,000. 
This  gives  one  attempt  at  self-murder  in  every  480 
people  each  year,  and  if  extended  to  the  whole 
country  would  give  a  total  of  over  800,000  cases 
per  annum. 
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Such  figures  are  not  of  further  value  than  to 
pio\e  that  the  evil  is  very  great.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  were  attempts  only,  not  completed 
suicides ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  only  those 
cases  where  the  missionaries’  help  was  sought,  and 
cannot  be  the  full  tale. 

As  to  the  causes  of  suicide,  they  differ  much 
from  those  acting  in  the  West.  Weariness  of 
existence,  fear  of  suffering  as  in  incurable  disease, 
or  of  dishonour  as  in  bankruptcy,  or  misery  and 
starvation  as  in  times  of  famine,  do  not  prompt  the 
Chinese  to  seek  death.  The  causes  are  more  often 
anger  and  revenge ;  and  the  low  value  placed  on  all 
life  (as  seen  in  wholesale  executions,  etc.),  must  also 
be  considered. 

Women  are  the  more  common  self-murderers, 
which  is  largely  due  to  the  marriage  system,  com¬ 
bined,  of  course,  with  the  narrow  outlook  on  life, 
due  to  lack  of  education.  A  wife  slighted  on 
account  of  a  concubine,  a  concubine  oppressed  by  a 
wife,  a  daughter-in-law  ill-treated  by  her  mother- 
in-lawT,  lightly  destroy  themselves,  whether  in  a  fit 
of  anger  or  for  the  sake  of  revenge. 

Men  are  less  prone  to  such  merely  angry 
motives,  but  often  commit  suicide  deliberately  to 
bring  an  enemy  or  oppressor  into  trouble  with  the 
law. 

One  class  of  suicides,  more  excusable  from  the 
foreign  point  of  view,  is  that  of  beaten  generals. 

A  defeated  general  can  hardly  do  anything  else 
than  commit  suicide,  for  otherwise  he  may  be  almost 
sure  of  being  degraded  and  condemned  to  death, 
while  his  whole  family  may  suffer  with  him ;  by 
killing  himself  he  may  be  praised  as  a  faithful 
servant.  There  are  innumerable  instances  of  sui¬ 
cides  of  this  kind,  one  late  and  well-known  example 
being  that  of  Admiral  Ting,  after  he  had  sur¬ 
rendered  Weihai  wei  to  the  Japanese  in  1895. 

Women  who  destroy  themselves  rather  than  lose 
their  chastity,  or  widows  who  kill  themselves  to 
escape  a  re-marriage  forced  on  them,  are  held  in 
much  honour. 

Officials  condemned  to  death  were  often  allowed, 
as  an  act  of  imperial  clemency,  to  commit  suicide 
instead  of  dying  under  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner. 

Formerly  opium  was  the  usual  means  of  self- 
destruction,  or  women  would  throw  themselves  into 
a  well ;  now,  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  the  easily- 
procured  lucifer-maitches  or  kerosene  oil  are  often 
used  to  end  life. 

S  U  S  D  /E  ,  The  probable  number  of  species  of  the 
pig  Family  in  China  is  five ;  with  their  distribution 
they  are  as  follows  : — 

Sus  ‘pciludosus ,  the  Yangtze  Yalley;  S.  gigas , 
Manchuria;  S.  coreanus ,  South  Corea;  8.  meles , 
Kuangsi,  S.  China;  S.  mou'pinensis ,  N.W.  Ssu- 
ch'uan,  Kansu,  Tibet,  S.  Shensi. 


Swinhoe  names  S.  leucomystax  (Shanghai)  and 
6'.  tain  anus  (Formosa). 

Swinhoe  :  Cat.  of  Chinese  Mammals,  P.Z.S., 
1870;  So weuby  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii, 

SUI  DYNASTY,  THE,  {f  £jy  was  founded  by 
Yang  Chien  who  ruled  the  reunited  empire,  with 
his  capital  at  Cli‘ang-an.  His  fame  was  such  that 
he  received  a  Turkoman  embassy.  During  a  severe 
famine  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Tcai  Shan  to  pray 
to  Heaven  for  his  people.  Yang  Ti  removed  the 
capital  to  Lo-yang ;  he  made  a  successful  expedition 
against  Korea,  and  he  instituted  the  literary  degree 
of  Doctor  ( Chin-shih  His  general  Li  Yuan 

rebelled  with  the  aid  of  K‘itan  Tunguses,  and  after 
deposing  the  Emperor  and  murdering  the  son  who 
succeeded,  he  founded  the  T‘ang  dynasty  in 
a.d.  618. 

Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 

'rfr  Wen  Ti  589  K‘ai  Huang  £81 

1AH  Jen  Shou  601 

m  ^  Yang  Ti  605  pWlit  Ta  Yeh  605 

Kung  Ti  Yu  617  H  I  Ning  617 

^flfrjUKung  Ti  T'ung  618  J|  M  Huang  T‘ai  618 

SU1FEMH0,  y?  fnj  ,  in  Kirin  province,  is 
a  station  on  the  frontier  of  the  Russian  maritime 
province,  144  miles  east  of  Harbin ;  lat.  N.  449  30{ ; 
long.  E.  131°,,  0‘.  It  is  the  Russian  Pogranitch 
naya.  It  is  of  no  importance  commercially.  The 
population  is  1,290.  1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  . 5,714,949  15,845,098 

Net  Chinese  ,,  2,057  nil 

Exports  .  16,234,007  14,578,811 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  21,951,013  30,423,909 

SUI  FU,  ^  jJ'ii  Jlvf  Hsu  chou  fu,  an  important 
distributing  mart  on  the  southern  border  of  S  su¬ 
ch/ uan  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Min  river  and 
the  Chin  sha  river  or  River  of  Golden  Sand. 

SULPHUR.  See  Minerals. 

SUMERIAN,  the  primitive  script  of  Babylonia, 
from  which  in  course  of  time  were  developed  all 
the  varieties  of  Cuneiform.  It  was  originally 
pictorial,  but  had  already  taken  on  conventional 
forms  in  the  time  of  the  earliest  extant  specimens 
of  the  language,  that  is,  between  3000  and  4000  b.c.  ' 
Some  scholars  have  found  so  much  similarity  between 
Sumerian  and  Chinese  writing  that  they  have  con¬ 
jectured  the  two  races  to  be  kindred  tribes  who 
once  lived  together  in  the  highlands  of  Central  Asia. 
The  latest  exponent  of  this  theory  is  Dr.  Ball, 
lecturer  in  Assyriology  at  Oxford,  who  has  published 
a  a  essay  towards  a  comparative  lexicon  of  the  two 
languages.  In  spite  of  unmistakable  similarities 
the  verdict  of  sinologues  at  present  is  ‘not  proven.’ 

Ball  :  The  New  Accadian ,  (Proo.  Soc.  Bibl. 
Archaeology),  1889-90;  and  Sumerian  and  Chinese , 
1913. 
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SUMERU.  The  central  mountain  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  round  which  all  heavenly  bodies  revolve. 
See  K‘un  lun. 

SUMMER  PALACE.  There  are  two  spots 
near  Peking  to  which  foreigners  give  this  name, 
Yuan  ming  yuan  and  Wan  shou  sham 

The  Yuan  ming  yuan  [|]  03  gg,  literally  ‘round, 
bright  garden/  is  an  enclosure  some  four  and  a 
half  miles  in  circuit,  lying  about  seven  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Peking.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
Yung  Cheng  built  his  palace  and  laid  out  the 
grounds, — twenty  years’  labour.  Plis  successor 
ChTen  Lung  put  up  buildings)  and  made  gardens 
in  the  style  of  the  Trianon  at  Versailles!.  The 
Jesuit  missionaries  Benoit  and  Attiret  have  left 
an  account  of  their  labours  on  these  halls  and 
gardens ;  it  will  be  found  in  Lettres  Edificinftes. 
It  covered  an  area  of  twelve  square  miles. 

To  the  outside  world  the  palace  is  only  known 
by  its  destruction  in  1860.  When  the  Allies  had 
forced  Peking  to  open  its  gates  and  had  received 
the  foreign  prisoners  dead  or  alive  whom  the  Chinese 
had  so  barbarously  treated,  Lord  Elgin  decided  to 
burn  down  the  Summer  Palace.  This  waisi  less  an 
act  of  vengeance  than  just  punishment,  falling  on 
the  Emperor  himself  and  entailing  no  loss  on  the 
common  people.  It  was  said  to  have  been  most 
effective. 

Wan  shou  shan  H  ||j  |1]  ,  ‘hill  of  a  thousand 
longevities,’  is  another  park  lying  less  than  a  mile 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Yuan  ming  yuan.  The 
buildings  here  also  suffered  in  1860,  but  the 
Empress  dowager  spent  enormous  sums  in  repairing 
it  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  great  ‘shows’  for  tourists 
who  visit  Peking. 

SUMMERS,  JAMES,  was  born  about  1830 ; 
on  June  7,  1849,  when  a  teacher  in  Hongkong,  he 
visited  Macao,  and  was  arrested  for  not  uncovering 
when  the  procession  of  Coryus  Christi  was  passing, 
and  he  was  kept  imprisoned  in  the  Senate  House. 
The  Governor  Amaral  refused  to  release  him  at 
Captain  Keprel’s  demand,  whereupon  Keppel  landed 
some  marines  and,  with  Captain  Staveley,  released 
Summers  by  force,  one  Portuguese  being  killed  and 
three  wounded. 

In  January,  1853,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Chinese  in  King’s  College,  London.  Summers 
being  only  24  years  old,  Hongkong  did  not  regard 
the  appointment  with  satisfaction  ;  being  interested 
because  of  the  need  for  student-interpreters. 

Chinese  Repository  :  vol.  xviii,  p.  669 ; 
Norton-Kyshe  :  History  of  the  Laws  ...  of 
Hongkong. 

SUN-BIRDS.  See  Nectariniinae. 

SUN  BRIDGE.  See  T‘ai-yang  ch‘iao. 

SUNFLOWER,  Helianthus  annuus,  L.,  is  grown 
in  many  provinces  of  N.  China,  but  only  on  a  small 


scale  and  in  a  desultory  way.  The  seeds  yield  dry¬ 
ing  oils,  which  can  be  converted  into  solid  fats  by 
hydrogenation,  and  the  field  of  usefulness  of  this 
oil  is  likely  to  extend  in  the  future,  so  that  the  sun¬ 
flower  might  be  worth  attention  for  the  Chinese 
farmer,  as  it  will  grow  on  any  vind  of  soil.  The  seeds 
are  eaten,  raw  or  roasted,  as  a  delicacy  in  great 
quantities  all  over  China.  Those  striped  black 
and  white  seem  to  be  the  favourite  kind. 

SUNG  ARIA,  the  north-eastern  part  of  Sin- 
kiang,  lying  north  of  the  Eastern  T‘ienshan ;  also 
known  as  T‘ien  shan  pei  lu  ^  (jj  db  Sfjp  or  North 
road.  It  is  a  plateau  dotted  with  lakes,  and 
generally  barren,  from  1,500  to  6,000  feet  in  altitude. 
Its  southern  part,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
T‘ienshan,  has  good  pasture  land.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  town  is  Urumtsi  (Ti-hua  fu),  its  ancient 
capital.  It  wTas  conquered  by  China  in  1757  and 
has  been  held  ever  since. 

SUNG  DYNASTY,  THE,  ^  IE,  an  important 
dynasty  which  was  founded  by  Chao  K‘uang-yin 
m  n  ft.  and  had  its  capital  at  K‘ai-feng  fu.  It 
had  continual  strife  with  the  K‘itans,  and  the  third 
Emperor  had  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Hsia  kingdom 
of  the  North-west.  Ssu-ma  Kuang  and  Wang 
An-shih  made  the  earlier  part  of  the  Sung  period 
illustrious.  The  first  ruler  established  the  Board 
of  Punishments  in  the  capital,  thus  lessening  the 
powers  of  provincial  officers. 

In  1125  the  Chin  ^  Tartars,  having  overcome 
the  K‘itans,  took  all  North  China,  made  their 
capital  at  Peking,  attacked  K‘ai-feng  and  carried 
the  Sung  Emperor  away  captive.  From  1127  the 
dynasty  is  called  Southern  Sung  jfj  ^ ,  since  it 
possessed  only  the  provinces  south  of  the  Yangtze. 
The  capital  was  first  at  Nanking,  later  at  Hang¬ 
chow.  The  Mongols  were  called  on  for  help,  and 
they  ultimately  destroyed  the  K‘itan  power.  They 
then  proceeded  to  conquer  the  Southern  Sung 
dynasty,  and  in  1280  established  the  Yuan  or 
Mongol  dynasty  in  its  place. 

The  Sung  period  was  great  in  literature,  philoso¬ 
phy  and;  art.  Chu  Hsi  and  many  such  famous 
names  belong  to  it.  It  lasted  320  years,  under 
20  rulers. 


Dyn.  Title 

Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 

A.D. 

A.D. 

&  IB.  T‘ai 

Tsu  960  M  If 

Chien  Lung 

960 

fbli 

Ch‘ien  Te 

963 

mm 

K‘ai  Pao 

968 

*  ^ 

T‘ai  P‘ing 

976 

*  m  T‘ai 

Tsung  976  Mi  Ml 

Using  Kuo 

976 

Yung  Hsi 

984 

asm 

Tuan  Kung 

988 

Ib 

Shun  Hua 

990 

Chih  Tao 

995 

532 
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Dyn.  Title 


hSC+ 


Accession 

A.D. 

Chen  Tsung  997 


-teign 


■JL 

fk  U 

K  t]i 

K  Jii 


-=fa 

H. 


**  m 


{A  ^  Jen  Tsung  1022  ^ 


mm 

>a  ifr 

®  7t 

M  & 


<T^ 

7TX 


e* 


mg 


Yin  Tsung 
Slien  Tsung 


Che  Tsung 


Hui  Tsung 


1063 

1067 


Jkl£ 

m.  n 

M  Mi 

SS@ 

yii  _& 

1085  7C  Iff 
&  Si 

7U 

3t 

t&f 

S  t 

III 

mm 

M  m 


1100 


ft! 


Ch£in  Tsung  1126 


Title  Adopted 

A.D. 

Hsien  P£ing 

998 

Ching  Te 

1004 

Ta  Chung 

1008 

Hsiang  Fu 

1008 

Then  Hsi 

1017 

CITien  Hsing 

1022 

Then  Sheng 

1023 

Ming  Tao 

1032 

Ching  Yu 

1034 

Pao  Yuan 

1038 

K£ang  Ting 

1040 

Chhng  Li 

1041 

Huang  Yu 

1049 

Chili  Ho 

1054 

Chia  Yu 

1056 

Chili  Phng 

1064 

FI  si  Ning 

1068 

Yuan  Feng 

1078 

Yiian  Yu 

1086 

Shao  Sheng 

1094 

Yuan  Fu 

1098 

Chien  Chung 

1101 

Ching  Kuo 

1101 

ClYung  Ning 

1102 

Ta  Kuan 

1107 

Cheng  Ho 

111.1 

CITung  Ho 

1118 

PXsiian  Flo 

1119 

Ching  K£ang 

1126 

SOUTHERN  SUNG  DYNASTY. 

Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title 

A.D. 

{'fj  ^  Kao  Tsung  1127 


Adopted 

A.D. 


am 
^  n 

$  %  Hsiao  Tsung  1162  k  M 

&& 
mm 
m  m 


Ljt  Kuang  Tsung  1189 
§J  ^  Ning  Tsung  1194 


7G 


-HA. 


mm 


Li  Tsung  1224 


Tu  Tsung 
ft  Kung  Ti 
Tuan  Tsung 

^  M  Ti  pinS 


m ^ 

@  w 

M  /Ti§ 
&£ 
J:  ^ 
$  » 


ti  l£ 

am 


Chien  Yen  1127 

Shao  Hsing  1131 

Lung  Hsing  1163 

CITien  Tao  1165 

Shun  Hsi  1174 

Shao  Hsi  1190 

CITing  Yuan  1195 
Chia  T£ai  1201 
K£ai  Hsi  1205 

Chia  Ting  1203 

Pao  Chhng  1225 
Shao  Ting  1228 

Tuan  P£ing  1234 

Chia  Hsi  1237 

Shun  Yu  1241 

Pao  Yu  1253 
K£ai  CITing  1259 
Ching  Ting  1260 

Hsien  Shun  1265 

Te  Yu  1275 

Ching  Yen  1276 


1264 
1274 
1276 

1278  jjj^  f|  Hsiang  Hsing  1278 


SUNG  YUN 


SUNG  (LIU  SUNG)  DYNASTY,  jgjj  |g. 

A  short  dynasty  founded  by  Liu  Yu,  a  general  of 
the  Eastern  Chin.  It  belongs  to  the  Epoch  of 
Division  between  North  and  South.  The  North  was 
ruled  by  several  Tartar  tribes, — Wei  by  T’oba 
Tartars,  Hsia  by  Hsiungnu,  Northern  Yen  by 
Eastern  Tartars,  Western  Liang  and;  Chin  ^  by 
Tangut  Tartars.  The  Sung  rulers  held  the  South, 
with  the  capital  at  Nanking,  for  59  years.  During 
this  period  eight  rulers  held  sway,  several  of  whom 
were  murdered. 

Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 


A.D. 

id;  7j?  Wu  Ti  420  gffl] 

Shao  Ti  or  Ying- 
yang  Wang 
Wen  Ti 
Hsiao  Wu  Ti 


&  fts 
®!&3E 
3>C  ft 


gg  ft 
m  ft 


rfc  & 


Fei  Ti 
Ming  Ti 


423  jfcap 

424  7C  M 

^m 

fk  it 
465  M:  m 
465  ^ 


Ts£ang  Wu 

Wang  473  7c 
Chu  Yii  477  « 


ft  Shun  Ti 


477 


m 


Yung  Ch£u 


Ching  P£ing 
Yuan  Chia 
Hsiao  Chien 
Ta  Ming 
Yung  Kuang 
Ching  Ho 
T£ai  Shih 
T£ai  Yii 

Yiian  Hui 
Sheng  Ming 


A.D. 

420 

423 

424 
454 
457 
465 
465 
465 

472 

473 
477 


SUNG  P‘AN,  a  semi-independent  sub¬ 

prefecture  in  SsuclTuan,  lat.  32Q  38£  N.  and  long. 
103°/  36' 1  E. 


SUNG  SHIH,  an  appellation  of  Fa  Hsien,  q.v. 

SUNG,  STATE  OF,  &  ,  one  of  the  smaller 
feudal  States  of  the  Chou  Empire,  but  one  of  the 
most  orthodox  and  £high-ca.ste.’  The  fief  was  given 
by  the  Chou  conqueror  to  the  Viscount  of  Wei  of 
the  conquered  dynasty,  that  the  Shang  sacrifices 
might  be  continued’.  It  wa,s  the  only  Dukedom 
that  was  granted  by  immediate  enfeoffment. 
Confucius  was  by  descent  of  Sung  origin. 

The  state  lay  south  of  Lu  and  east  of  Cheng, 
at  the  northernmost  headwaters  of  the  Huai  River 
system,  its  capital  being  the  present  Kuei-te  fu. 
It  became  the  Protector  State  (the  third)  in  b.c.  6, 
but  was  much  thwarted  by  its  rival  Ch£u.  The 
Duke  of  Sung  gave  the  much-admired  example  of 
chivalry  in  not  allowing  the  enemy  Ch£u  troops  to 
be  attacked  while  crossing  a  stream. 

From  b.c.  400  Sung  was  dependent  on  CITi  and 
was  extinguished  by  that  State  in  285. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified ;  Legge  : 
Shu  Ching ,  p.  376,  note. 

SUNG  YUN,5£li,  a  Buddhist  layman,  sent 
to  India  in  a.d.  518  by  the  Prince  of  Wei  to  study 
Buddhism  at  its  source.  He  was  accompanied  by 
a  priest  named  Hui  Sheng,  and  they  brought  back 
175  books.  They  went  as  far  as  Kandahar  and 
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SUN  WEN 

stayed  two  years  in  Udyana.  The  story  of  the 
journey  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Beal 
( Travels  of  Fall  Ilian  and  Sung  Yun),  into  French 
by  Chavannes  ( Voyages  de  Sung  Yun  dans  V  Udyana 
et  Gandhara,  B.E.F.E.O.  July  to  September,  1903); 
and  into  German  by  Neumann  ( Pilgerfahrten 
Buddhistisclier  Priester  von  China  nach  Indien , 
I.eipzig,  1833). 

Edkins  :  Chinese  Buddhism. 

SUN  WEN.  See  Sun  Yat-sen. 

SUN  YAT  SEN  5^  flip  Sun  I-hsien,  the 
former  being  the  Cantonese  pronunciation  and  the 
name  most  known  to  foreigners.  The  second  and 
third  characters  are  the  hao  or  literary  name,  his 
ining  or  given  name  being  Wen  He  was  born 
November  12,  1866,  in  the  Hsiang  shan  district  at 
Choi  Hang,  a  remote  village  in  Kuangtung,  about 
50  miles  north  of  Macao.  His  father  was  a 
Christian  and  employed  as  a  preacher  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  He  made  two  long  visits  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  For  a  time  he  studied 
medicine  under  Dr.  Kerr  of  Canton,  but  entered 
the  College  of  Medicine  at  Hongkong  in  1887,  the 
year  it  was  established.  He  was  the  first  graduate 
of  that  College,  and  he  began  to  practise  in  Macao. 
Having  joined  the  Young  China  party  he  got  into 
trouble  with  the  government  and  narrowly  escaped 
arrest  in  Canton.  He  had  to  flee,  and  went  first 
to  A<merica,  then  to  England.  In  London,  on 
October  11,  1896,  he  was  seized  and  held  prisoner 
by  the  Chinese  Legation.  By  the  help  of  a 
European  servant  he  managed  to  let  the  British 
Government  know  of  the  illegal  doings  and  was  set 
at  liberty.  He  then  travelled  far  and  wide,  preaching 
revolution  and  incurring  perpetual  risk  to  life  and 
liberty  :  it  is  said  that  at  one  time  the  Manchu 
government  was  offering  £100,000  for  his  capture. 
His  work  at  last  resulted  in  the  Revolution  of  1911 
and  his  own  appointment  as  Provisional  President 
of  the  Republic  of  China. 

During  the  last  five  years  he  has  had  his  share 
in  political  life,  and  has  once  more  been  an  exile, 
from  the  Second  Revolution  till  the  death  of 
Yuan  Shih-k£ai.  His  star  seems  to  have  waned. 

Cantlie  and  Jones  :  Sun  1  at-Sen  and  the 
Awakening  of  China j  Sun  Yat-sen  :  Kidnapped  in 
London. 

SUPERCARGOES  used  to  travel  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  East  India  Company  s  ships 
which  were  under  their  care.  In  1770  the  Company 
ordered  that  they  should  reside  permanently  m 
China,  yet  they  still  retained  the  name.  The  chief 
of  them  constituted  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  Supercargoes,  generally  called 
The  Select  Committee ;  the  annually  arriving  super¬ 
cargoes  had  formerly  constituted  the  Standing 
Council.  They  had  charge  of  all  the  Company’s 


interests  in  Canton  and  took  care  that  private 
traders  did  not  reside  there. 

In  1767  the  French  had  made  a  similar  change, 
sending  ten  supercargoes  to  reside  in  Canton  instead 
of  being  sent  out  annually. 

Eames  :  The  English  in  China. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  TRADE,  THE, 

was  first  appointed  in  1833,  by  The  China  Trade 
Act,  3  and  4  Will,  iv,  c.  93,  s,  5.  The  Government 
having  abolished  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India 
Company  had  to  create  some  means  of  control  over 
British  subjects  generally  who  afterwards  might 
trade  in  China,  to  replace  the  jurisdiction  which  the 
Company’s  supercargoes  had  had  over  those  who 
served  the  Company  or  traded  under  the  Company’s 
license.  The  Act  provided  for  Chief,  Second  and 
Third  Superintendents  to  be  appointed;  forbad 
them  to  engage  in  any  trade  transactions,  and  em¬ 
powered  the  Crown  by  an  Order  in  Council  to  levy 
dues  on  British  ships  entering  any  port,  wherewith 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  these  officials. 

In  1833,  the  commission  being  dated  December 
10,  Lord  Napier,  W.  H.  C.  Plowden  and!  J.  F. 
Davis  were  appointed  as  first,  second  and  third 
Superintendents  of  trade  in  China  respectively.  On 
Lord  Napier’s  arrival  Mr.  Plowoen  was  absent 
from  China,  and  so  Mr.  Davis  became  second  and 
Sir  George  Best  Robinson  became  third  Superin¬ 
tendent.  J.  H.  Astell  was  secretary  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendents,  Dr.  Morrison  was  Chinese  Secretary, 
Captain  Charles  Elliot  was  Master  Attendant,  and 
T.  R.  Colled ge  was  surgeon  to  the  establishment. 

In  February,  1835,  the  Commission  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following ;  Sir  G.  B.  Robinson, 
J.  H.  Astell  and  Captain  C.  Elliot  as  first,  second 
and  third  Superintendents;  A.  R.  Johnston, 
secretary  and  treasurer ;  T.  R.  Morrison  (Dr. 
Morrison’s  son)  and  C.  Gutzlaff,  Chinese 
secretaries  ;  T.  R.  Colled  ge,  surgeon  :  etc. 

On  February  27,  1842,  Sir  H.  Pottincer 

removed  the  whole  establishment  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendency  to  Hongkong.  After  the  Treaty  of  Nan¬ 
king  and  the  cession  of  Hongkong  the  office  was 
combined  with  that  of  Governor  and  Commander  - 
in-Chief  of  the  island. 

On  the  appointment  of  a  British  minister  to 
reside  in  Peking  the  office  of  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Trade  was  added  to  that  of  Envoy-extraordinary 
and  Minister-plenipotentiary.  It  was  held  first  by 
(Sir)  Frederick  Bruce,  at  Shanghai  for  a  time 
and  then  at  Peking.  Eames,  writing  as  a  lawyer, 
states  that  the  office  is  still  held  by  the  British 
Minister  to  Peking,  the  section  of  the  China  Trade 
Act  creating  the  office  never  having  been  repealed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  however  Sir  Harry  Parkes  was 
the  last  Minister  to  use  the  title ;  it  was  dropped  at 
his  death  in  1885. 
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Eames  :  The  English  in  China;  Morse  :  Inter¬ 
national  Relations  of  the  Chinese  Empire;  Chinese 
Repository,  passim;  Lane-Poole  :  Life  of  Sir 
Harry  Parkes. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TREATIES.  Kiakhta , 
1768,  contained  minute  stipulations  for  arrest  and 
extradition  of  criminals.  The  principal  of  extra¬ 
territoriality  was  here  accepted  with  Russia  nearly 
one  hundred  years  before  any  other  power. 

Hoomun  chai,  1843,  contained  provision  for 
extradition,  also  “General  Regulations  under  which 
British  trade  is  to  be  conducted  at  the  five  Treaty 
Ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo  and 
Shanghai.” 

Peking ,  1869.  A  Supplementary  Convention  to 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  June 
26th,  1858,  was  signed  on  23rd  October,  1869.  This 
Convention  was  not  ratified. 

Peking ,  1880.  This  Supplementary  Treaty 

detailed  the  procedure  to  be  observed  between 
Chinese  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
granting  permission  to  officials  of  the  latter  to 
attend  trials  and  cross-examine  witnesses. 

See  Hoomun  chai  Treaty;  Kiakhta ,  Treaty  of; 
Treaties. 

Morse  :  Trade  and  Administration  of  the 
Chinese  Empire;  Hertslet  :  China  Treaties. 

SUPREME  COURT  AND  CONSULAR 

Gazette,  published  weekly  in  Shanghai  from 
January  5,  1867  to  December  31,  1869,  when  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  North  China  Herald ,  (q.v.). 

SUPREME  COURT  FOR  CHINA, 

was  established  in  September,  1865,  under  an  Order 
in  Council  dated  March  9  of  that  year.  It  was 
partly  made  necessary  by  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebellion, 
which  had  attracted  large  numbers  of  low  adven¬ 
turers  to  China,  whose  outrages  and  lawless  acts 
had  often  gone  unpunished.  The  extension  of  trade 
had  besides  made  intercourse  between  merchants, 
landowners  and  others  much  more  complicated  than 
in  earlier  days. 

Shanghai  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Court,  and 
the  judicial  functions  of  the  British  Consul  at 
Shanghai  were  transferred  to  the  Supreme  Court ; 
the  Consuls  at  other  ports  retain  judicial  authority 
as  Provincial  Courts,  but  when  cases  of  importance 
arise  the  Judge  or  Assistant  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  goes  to  try  them.  Sir  Edmund  Hornby  was 
the  first  Chief  Justice. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  originally  extended 
to  British  subjects  and  property  in  China,  Japan 
and  Corea,  but  is  now  confined  to  China. 

There  is  also  in  Shanghai  the  Court  of  Foreign 
Consuls  [q.v.) ;  and  America  has  its  District  Court 
for  China.  (See  United  States  District  Court). 


Except  the  British  and  American  Consuls  each 
Consul  tries  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  his 
nationality  and  hears  civil  cases. 

SUSLIK  or  Ziesel,  genus  Citellus ;  see  Rodents. 

A 

SUTRA,  fig  citing ,  a  part  of  the  Buddhist 
Canon  consisting  of  the  works  which  give  the  actual 
utterances  of  S’akyamuni. 

SUTTEE.  Self-immolation  on  behalf  of  the 
dead,  especially  practised  by  widows.  The  Chinese 
term  used  is  pijjhsiin,  the  same  as  is  used  for  the 
burial  of  the  living  with  the  dead.  The  connection 
is  that  when  the  latter  practice  was  gradually  dis¬ 
countenanced  its  place  was  taken  by  suttee.  Ex¬ 
amples  are  given  already  in  the  Han  records  and 
they  become  more  and  more  common  in  later  annals. 
The  underlying  idea  is  that  the  woman  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  man,  and  that  it  is  her  duty  to  follow 
him  into  the  next  world.  The  suicide  is  often  done 
with  the  greatest  deliberateness  and  even,  with  much 
ostentation.  Quite  recent  examples  are  given,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Doolittle’s  Social  Life  in  China , 
c.  iii,  where  the  suicide  has  been  a  public  spectacle. 
Any  method  of  quitting  life  is  used,  death  by  fire 
not  being  common  as  it  was  in  India,  because  the 
cremation  of  the  dead  has  never  been  the  universal 
practice.  Suttee  has  frequently  been  rewarded  with 
imperial  honours,  generally  in  the  shape  of  a  p‘ai-lou 
with  the  characters  f.}\  chieh  lieh ,  chastity-ardour, 
or  If*  chung  lieh,  fidelity-ardour. 

The  custom  was  at  its  worst  development  in 
the  Yuan  and  Ming  dynasties.  In  1729  Shih  Tsung 
(Yung  Cheng)  tried  to  check  suttee  by  an  Edict 
in  which  lie  refused  in  future  to  honour  the  victims. 
See  Sacrifices,  Human. 

De  Groot  :  The  Religious  System  of  China , 
vol.  iv. 

SWALLOWS.  See  Hirundinidae. 

SWANS.  See  Anseres. 

SWASTIKA,  the  mystic  diagram  .  It  is  of 
extreme  antiquity,  being  found  in  the  Ramayana, 
and  its  distribution  is  extremely  wide  over  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  In  China  it  appears  to  be  a 
Buddhist  importation ;  it  is  one  of  the  65  mystic 
signs  found  in  the  foot-print  of  Buddha.  It  is 
practically  a  charm,  and  is  described  as  The  accu¬ 
mulation  of  lucky  signs  possessing  ten  thousand 
efficacies.’  It  is  used  for,  or  called  by  the  name  of, 
H  ten  thousand.  Buddhists  call  it  the  seal  of 
Buddha’s  heart,  $)>  Ep  Fo  hsin  yin. 

Gaillard  :  Croix  et  Swastika  en  Chine,  (Var. 
Sin.);  China  Review  :  vol.  xxi,  p.  124;  National 
Review  :  July  17  and  October  16,  1911. 

SWATOW,  f|l|  gg  shcin  Lou,  was  opened  to 
foreign  trade  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin.  It  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Han,  near  the  frontier  of 
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the  Kuangtung  province,  in  lat.  239  20  ‘  43“  N.  and 
long.  1169  40‘  E. 

The  first  foreign  trade  was  carried  on  at  Namoa 
Island  |$L,  but  later  at  Double  Island,  four  miles 
below  Swatow.  By  the  kidnapping  of  coolies 
foreigners  made  themselves  so  obnoxious  that  for 
many  years  it  was  not  safe  for  them  to  venture  into 
Swatow.  The  Customs  are  now  on  the  mainland 
near  the  native  city,  the  Consulate  and  most  foreign 
houses  on  the  Kakchioh  island  facing  Swatow  a  mile 
away.  The  place  is  healthy  but  is  liable  to  suffer 
from  typhoons.  It  has  water-works  and  an  electric 
light  plant.  A  railway,  24^  miles  long,  has  been 
made  by  Japanese  contractors  to  Ch/ao-chou  fu,  or 
as  it  is  now  named,  CITao-an  hsien. 

foreign  trade  has  never  been  very  great. 
Sugar  and  oranges  are  important  articles  of  export. 
It  imports  a  great  amount  of  bean-cake  for  manur¬ 
ing  the  fields,  where  sugar,  rice,  groundnuts,  etc., 
grow  in  abundance.  There  are  no  large  factories 
except  a  bean  mill  and  a  sugar-refinery. 

The  population  is  75,000,  and  the  foreigners  (in 
the  consular  district)  number  379. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  16,429,884  14,628,485 

Net  Chinese  „  24,712,079  27,240,169 

Exports  .  15,785,345  16,660,789 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  56,927,303  58,529,443 

SWEDISH  ALLIANCE  MISSION.  See  China 
Inland  Mission. 

« 

SWEDISH  AMERICAN  MISSION.  A  small 
Mission  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  U.S.A., 
representing  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Free  Church  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

It  works  in  Canton,  where  it  arrived  in  1887. 
It  had  three  workers  in  1916. 

SWEDISH  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY 

Covenant. 

Headquarters  : — Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 

Entered  China  in  1890. 

Works  in  Hupei  province. 

This  Mission  has  its  head  station  at  Siang-yang 
|l|§  where  the  chief  medical  work  is  carried  on. 
In  1913,  a  new  hospital  was  built,  and  isi  worked 
in  union  with  Flauge’s  Svnod  Mission. 

■o  %J 

Girls’  and  boys’  middle  boarding-schools  are 
also  maintained,  and  a  number  of  primary  schools. 

The  Mission  hais  four  stations  besides  Siang- 
yang,  namely  King-chou,  fill  j)f|,  Fancheng  ijfc 
(1893),  Nan  chang  ^  (1905),  and  King-men  ffjj 
(1907).  At  King-chou,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
stations,  an  Academy  and  a  Theological  Seminary 
have  been  worked  since  1910  in  union  with  the 
Swedish  Missionary  Society.  There  are  twenty- 
seven  foreign  missionaries  in  1917. 


SWEDISH  BAPTIST  MISSION, 

Heaquarters  : — Stockholm. 

Entered  China ,  1891. 

Works  in  Shantung  Province. 

The  work  of  this  Mission  in  China  was  begun 
in  1891  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  K.  Wingren, 
who  after  studying  the  language  for  a  few  months, 
travelled  in  Central  China  seeking  a  suitable  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  to  settle.  Finally  lie  went  to  Shan¬ 
tung,  and  opened  work  at  Kiaochow  jp  <|‘]>}.  But 
he  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  return  to  Sweden 
in  1894.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  Lindberg  arrivedi  in  1892, 
and  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Rinell  two  years  later, 
with  Miss  Holtz,  who  afterwards  became  Mrs. 
Lindberg.  Four  other  workers  who  joined  the 
staff  (1899-1903)  were  obliged  to  return  home  through 
ill-health. 

In  1916,  the  Mission  reported  two  principal 
stations,  Kiaochow  (1893),  with  twenty-four  out- 
stations,  and  Chu  clTeng  gff  tlS  (1904)  with  four. 
Kao-mi  paj  and  Jih-chao  0  jj(f,  though  still 
worked  as  outstations,  were  to  be  occupied  very 
shortly  by  foreign  missionaries. 

The  first  day  school  was  opened  in  Kiaochow 
in  1900  with  five  pupils.  There  are  (1916)  Middle 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  Kiaochow,  and  in 
the  outstations  thirty-  two  day-schools  for  boys, 
and  five  for  girls. 

A  good  staff  of  native  workers  is  employed. 
There  is  no  medical  work  under  qualified  doctors 
at  present,  the  emphasis  being  placed  mainly  on 
evangelistic  work,  by  preaching,  house-to-house 
visitation,  etc. 

Statistics  in  December  1916. 

Foreign  Missionaries  .  15 

Chinese  Agents  .  44 

Communicants  . 860 

SWEDISH  EAST  INDIA  TRADING  COM¬ 

PANY,  The,  was  founded  in  1627,  but  the  first 
Swedish  vessel  to  reach  Canton  arrived  there  in 
1731,  and  from  about  1780  such  ships  seem  to  have 
been  sent  periodically. 

Cordier  :  Les  Debuts  de  la  Compagnie  Boy  ale 
de  Suede,  Paris,  1889. 

SWEDISH  HOLINESS  UNION.  See  China 

Inland  Mission. 

SWEDISH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Headquarters  : — Stockholm. 

Entered  China,  1890. 

Works'  in  Hupei,  representing  the  Free  Church 
of  Sweden. 

The  first  missionaries  of  the  Society  entered 
Wuchang  in  1890,  and  in  1893,  a  house  was  rented 
in  Sung-pu  in  Ma  clTeng  hsien,  but  not  long  after¬ 
wards  the  occupying  missionaries,  Revs.  Wickholm 
and  Johanson  were  killed  by  the  mob  infuriated 
by  the  intrusion  of  foreigners.  For  the  time,  that 
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field  was  vacated,  but  in  1906,  a  station  was  peace¬ 
fully  built  in  Ma-ch'eng  city.  In  the  meantime 
Ichang,  Shasi  ijf,  and  Huang  chou  Jif  *J1J  ,  had 
all  been  occupied.  At  King-chou  |flj  j^‘M  a  Theolo¬ 
gical  Seminary  and  Boys’  Academy  is  maintained 
in  connection  with  the  Swedish  American  Missionary 
Covenant. 

Medical  work  is  done  at  nearly  all  the  .stations. 

Missionaries  in  1917  .  48 

SWEDISH  MISSION  IN  CHINA.  See  China 
Inland  Mission. 

SWEDISH  MONGOL  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Stockholm. 

A  small  undenominational  work  carried  on  at 
Halong  Osiso,  Mongolia.  The  station  was  opened 
in  1899,  and  has  three  foreign  workers  in  1917. 

SWIFTS.  S ee  AI aero c hires. 

SWINHOE,  ROBERT,  was  born  at  Calcutta 
on  September  1,  1836  and  entered  the  British  Con¬ 
sular  Service  in  1854.  He  retired  in  1873  and  died 
in  London  on  October  28,  1877. 

He  was  a  keen  student  of  Natural  History  and 
was  the  first  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  study 
of  Chinese  Birds.  For  a  list  of  his  numerous 
writings  on  this  subject  see  Ornithology. 

SYCEE,  f.[H  hsi  ssu,  fine  silk.  Chinese  lump 
silver  is  so  called  because  it  may  when  heated  be 
drawn  out  into  silk-like  threads.  See  Shoe. 

SYLYIIDAE,  a  large  Family  of  birds  which 
consists  of  the  various  Warblers.  The  following 
are  found  in  China.  Tribura  taezanoivskia ,  N.E. 
Chihli.  T.  luteiventris ,  not  common ;  found  in 
Mu-p£in.  T.  russula ,  and  T.  melanorhyncha,  both 
in  N.W.  Fukien.  Urosphena  squamiceps,  Swinhoe’s 
Reed-Warbler,  Canton  and  Formosa  and  in  Chihli 
by  Dr.  Weigold.  Sylvia  curruca ;  N.W.  China 
and  Mongolia.  S.  aralensis ;  rare;  in  the 
Ala  shan.  Philacantha  nisoria;  very  rare ;  at 
Peking.  Horornis  cantons;  Formosa,  Shaweishan 
and  East  Siberia.  H.  canturiens ;  southern 
provinces  and  islands.  H.  sinensis;  S.E.  China 
to  the  Yangtze  valley.  II.  pallidipes  ;  S.E.  China. 
H.  brevi'pennis ;  at  Mu-p‘in  and  in  central  and 
eastern  provinces.  Herbivocula  schwarzii ;  in 
passage  at  Peking.  Acrocephalus  sorghophilus  ; 
E.  China  coast.  A.  agricola;  abundant;  all  over 
the  Great  Plain.  A.  tangorum.  A.  orientalis; 
in  eastern  Siberia,  Mongolia,  the  valley  of  the 
Yellow  River,  and,  in  the  summer,  widely  in  China 
proper.  A.  bistrigiceps ;  in  the  summer,  round 
Peking.  Dumeticola  affinis;  at  Mu-p‘in,  in  Kansu 
and  in  eastern  Siberia.  Locustella  certhiola;  China 
generally  and  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia.  L. 
ochotensis ;  L.  styani;  L.  fasciolata;  Amoy,  Kiang- 
su ;  in  summer  in  Manchuria.  L.  lanceolata;  in 
various  parts  from  Canton  to  Peking.  Arundinax 
aedon;  in  eastern  Siberia  and  in  Chihli.  A. 


davidianus;  rare;  at  Mu-pfin.  Cisticola  cursitans; 
eastern  provinces,  from  Hainan  to  Tientsin.  C. 
volitans;  in  southern  Formosa  and  S.  China. 
Lusciniola  sinensis;  Hankow  and  Chinwangtao. 
Drymoepus  extensicauda ;  in  S.  China,  Kiangsi  and 
Ssuch‘uan.  Suya  striata;  in  Formosa,  the  Lower 
Yangtze,  Fukien,  Ssuch'uan,  and  Shensi.  S. 
super  ciliar  is ;  in  S.W.  Yunnan  and  Fukien. 
Rhopophilus  pekinensis;  in  Chihli  and  in  Shensi. 
Orthotomus  longicauda ,  the  Tailor-bird ;  in  the 
southern  provinces.  Burnesia  sonitans;  common ; 
in  S.  China,  Hainan  and  Formosa.  Horeites 
brunneifrons ;  at  Mu-p‘in  at  12,000  feet  altitude. 
H.  major;  fairly  common;  at  Mu-pfin,  at  a  great 
altitude.  H.  robustipes  and  H.  acanthizoides 
concolor ;  in  Formosa.  Herbivocula  armandi;  in 
the  mountains  of  N.  China  and  Mongolia.  Horaites 
acanthizoides ;  in  W.  Ssuchfuan,  and  N.W.  Fukien. 
Phylloscopus  sub-affinis;  N.W.  Fukien,  Kueichou, 
Mu-p‘in  and  W.  Ssuch‘uan.  P.  fuscatus;  common 
in  passage  all  over  China.  P.  xanthodryas ;  at 
Amoy,  and  in  Kansu.  P.  coronatus;  common;  all 
over  China.  P.  occipitalis;  S.  China.  P.  trochi - 
loides;  Fukien,  Kuangtung.  P.  tenellipes;  central 
China,  Kiangsi  and  Fukien.  P.  plumb  eitarsus  ; 
very  common  in  Kansu  and  in  passage  at  Peking. 
P.  borealis;  common  in  passage  in  China  proper 
and  Mongolia.  Cryptolopha  tephrocephala;  C. 
burkii;  C.  ricketti ;  0.  sinensis ;  these  are  all  found 
in  W.  China,  Mu-p£in,  and  N.W.  Fukien.  Abrornis 
fuivifacies;  common  from  W.  Hupei  to  Mu-p£in 
and  in  Fukien;  in  Formosa.  A.  affinis;  in  Kansu. 

David  et  Otjstalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

SYMBOLISM.  “One  of  the  most  distinctive 
and  striking  features  of  Chinese  Art  is  the  symbolic 
character  of  its  expression. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Chinese  artist  has 
exerted  his  skill  with  the  intention  of  producing 
not  merely  objects  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  at  the 
same  time  emblems  conveying  a  definite  meaning.” 

This  statement  being  indubitably  correct,  a 
serious  study  of  Chinese  Art  pre-supposes  a  certain 
knowledge  of  symbolism,  a  subject,  as  yet,  imper¬ 
fectly  treated  in  any  European  tongue. 

The  ancients,  those  virile  artists  of  the  Shang 
and  Chou  periods,  with  bronze  and  dried  bones  as 
their  medium  of  expression,  depicted,  in  a  symbolic 
manner,  the  Forces  of  Nature.  The  symbolism 
employed  has  been  the  study  of  Chinese  literati 
throughout  the  ages,  and  about  a.d.  1107  a  work 
called  the  Po  Ku  Tlu  ft?  [||,  the  famous  Classic 
on  bronzes,  was  published,  which  contains  besides 
voluminous  illustrations,  most  valuable  information 
concerning  the  symbolic  meaning  of  various  forms  of 
ornament.  The  simplest,  and  the  one  most  frequently 
met  with  not  only  in  ancient  but  also  in  modern  art 
is  that  commonly  known  as  the  “meanider”  or  key- 
pattern.  The  Chinese  call  it  the  “cloud  and  thunder 
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pattern.”  As  the  author  of  the  Po  Ku  T‘u  points 
out,  this  design  was  evolved  from  archaic  picto- 
graphs  representing  clouds  and  thunder.  The 
meander  in  its  primitive  form,  such  as  found 
on  bronzes  attributed  to  the  Shang  period, 
consists  of  a  nion-continuous  pattern  formed  by 
separate  pairs  of  a  simple  spiral  figure.  Later 
the  separate  elements  became  joined  together 
and  elaborated,  till  in  the  course  of  time  the 
“thunder”  pattern  was  often  represented  by  a  most 
intricate  form  of  decoration.  To  an  agricultural 
people  such  as  the  Chinese  this  emblem  possessed 
a  significance  of  supreme  importance.  Rain  was 
essential  to  their  very  existence,  and  the  symbol 
for  thunder  typified  the  downpour  that  brought  the 
heaven-sent  gift  of  abundance. 

Knowing  this,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  appreciate 
the  eulogistic  remarks  made  by  Wang  Fu,  the 
compiler  of  the  Po  Ku  T‘u,  concerning  a  certain 
bronze  cauldron  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  which  to 
the  uninitiated  might  appear  commonplace  and  even 
ugly.  He  says;  “The  lozenge-shaped  spaces  are 
occupied  by  the  ‘cloud  and  thunder’  surrounding  a 
small  nipple  in  the  centre.  For  the  nipple  nourishes 
mankind,  while  clouds  and  thunder  fertilize  growing 
things.  The  K'uei  dragon,  moreover,  exerts  a 
restraining  influence  against  the  sin  of  greed.  Here 
we  have  a  single  vessel,  yet  all  the  eternal  principles 
are  there  complete.  How  excellent  was  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  ancients  !  ” 

Besides  the  meander,  characteristic  forms  creat¬ 
ed  during  this  early  period  which  have  survived 
until  the  present  day  are,  the  various  dragons ;  the 
“glutton”  or  Tlao  T‘ieh  ogre  manifested  by  a 
fearsome  head ;  and  the  Pa  Kua  A.  ^  or  eight 
trigrams,  which  latter  group  is  constantly  employed 
as  a  decoration  and  perhaps  surpasses  in  antiquity 
all  other  designs.  Legend  dates  its  origin  about 
5,000  years  ago,  when  it  was  revealed  to  the 
mythical  Fu  Hsi  by  markings  on  the  back  of 

a  creature  called  the  “dragon-horse.”  (See  Pa  Kua). 

“Examination  proves  that  the  range  of  decora¬ 
tive  motives  employed  by  the  ancient  Chinese  was 
limited.  I(t  is  difficult  to  find  any  ornamented 
bronze  of  great  antiquity  that  does  not  bear  one  or 
more  of  the  three  commonest  symbolic  forms,  the 
meander,  the  T‘ao  T‘ieh  or  the  primitive  dragon. 
This  repetition  would  be  monotonous  did  they  not 
recur  in  endless  variation  and  combination.” 

The  symbols  met  with  in  early  Chinese  Art  are 
all  of  indigenous  growth ;  not  until  the  era  of  the 
great  Han  dynasty  which  reigned  for  about  two 
centuries  before  and  two  centuries  after  Christ  do 
we  find  direct  evidence  of  Western  influence.  “In 
b.c.  126  the  famous  minister  Chang  ChTen  returned 
from  his  mission  to  the  Indo-Scythians,  and  brought 
back  with  him  much  alien  knowledge  collected 
during  his  travels.  He  had  learnt  something  of 


Buddhism  and  had  come  in  touch  with  Grecian  cul¬ 
ture.  He  also  carried  back  to  China  several  plants, 
of  which  the  grape-vine  and  pomegranate  figure 
largely  in  symbolic  art. 

After  the  beginning  of  our  era  this  transmission 
of  ideas  was  aided  by  a  still  more  potent  agency — 
that  of  religion.  Missionaries  of  various  faiths  and 
especially  of  Buddhism,  received  a  welcome  in 
China,  where  they  inevitably  became  apostles  not 
only  of  their  respective  creeds  but  also  of  their 
national  culture.  Buddhism  was  established  in 
China  about  a.d.  67,  but  for  several  centuries  made 
no  great  headway.  A  revival  took  place  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  and  the  whole 
country  was  flooded  with  examples  of  Buddhistic 
Art ;  this  not  only  introduced  a  whole  world 
of  alien  mythology  which  for  centuries  provided 
a  favourite  theme  for  Chinese  painters,  sculptors, 
and  designers  in  every  branch  of  Art,  but  it 
also  directed  the  very  expression  of  these  new  ideas 
along  lines  of  Western  tradition.  To  the  present 
day  Greco-Indian  and  Persian  elements  and  emblems 
are  found  mingled  with  the  purely  native  decora¬ 
tion.”  * 

To  enumerate  the  symbols  which  have  become 
conventionalized  in  Chinese  Art  and  which  are  in 
daily  use  on  many  common  articles — especially  the 
garments  of  children — is  here  impossible ;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  emblems  of  happy  import  (which 
the  symbols  invariably  are)  are  believed  themselves 
to  convey  the  blessings  they  represent.  In  addition 
to  concrete  emblems  there  exists  another  class  of 
symbol.  “The  Chinese  language  being  monosyllabic 
and  having  but  few  vocables  to  express  a  vast 
number  of  written  characters,  it  offers  great  scope 
for  the  employment  of  the  rebus.  This  class  of 
symbolism  is  varied  and  large.  Referring  to  the 
bone  carvings  of  the  Chou  dynasty  we  have  proof 
of  its  extreme  antiquity.” 

Yetts  :  Symbolism  in  Chinese  Art,  1912,  (all 
portions  of  above  article  which  appear  in  quotation 
marks  have  been  taken  from  this  valuable  pam¬ 
phlet)  ;  Bushell  :  Chinese  Art ;  Gulland  :  Chinese 
Porcelain ,  etc.  [F.A.] 

SZEMAO  JgfS,  in  south-west  Yunnan,  in  lat. 
22°-47‘  N.,  long.  101°.  2‘  E.,  was  opened  in  1897 
by  the  Gerard  Frontier  Convention  of  1895.  It  is 
situated  in  a  well-cultivated  plain  4,600  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  trade  is  with  Rangoon  and  Tonkin, 
the  chief  imports  being  raw  cotton  and  tea,  and 
it  is  an  important  entrepot  for  salt.  The  town  was, 
before  the  great  Mahommedan  rebellion,  a  great 
caravan  centre,  but  its  best  days  are  past. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports .  174,286  158,547 

Net  Chinese  ,,  .  —  — 


Exports 


Total  Hk.Tls. 


33,065  25,628 

207,351  184,175 
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TABLET  OF  YU.  See  Yu,  Tablet  of. 

TA  CHI  g,,  concubine  of  Chou  Hsin,  last 
ruler  of  the  Shang  dynasty  1130  b.c.  She  is 
regarded  as  the  most  licentious  and  cruel  of  women 
in  Chinese  history.  As  the  previous  dynasty  fell 
through  the  wickedness  of  the  concubine  Mo  Chi, 
so  the  Shang  dynasty  fell  by  Ta  Chi.  It  is  said 
that  when  Wu  Wang  took  her  captive  her  beauty 
was  such  that  no  one  was  willing  to  strike  the  fatal 
blow,  till  Wu  Wang’s  aged  councillor  T‘ai  Kung, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  put  her  to  death. 

TACHIEN  LU,  3T  fa  M  >  a  town  in  SsuclTuan, 
the  Tibetan  name  of  which  (imitated  in  the  Chinese) 
is  Tarchendo.  It  is  at  an  altitude  of  8,850  feet 
and  is  on  the  road  from  S.  Shensi  to  Tibet.  The 
population  is  20,000. 

TA  CHUN.  See  Ta  Ts‘in. 

TADPOLE  CHARACTERS,  4  K‘o  ton 

tzu,  a  name  given  to  an  ancient  Chinese  script  and 
used  of  other  archaic  and  obsolete  styles  of  charac¬ 
ter.  An  example  of  Tf  4  (sometimes  written  4*4 
characters  may  be  seen  in  Legge’s  Classics,  vol.  iii, 
a  reproduction  of  the  inscription  on  the  Tablet 
of  Yu. 

Han  Yu,  in  a  poem  which  Legge  translates 
in  the  same  volume  (pp.  68,  69),  refers  to  these 
characters  as  4  Tadpoles  with  doubled- 

up  bodies.’ 

TAEL,  probably  from  Hindi  tola,  a  weight, 
through  the  Portuguese;  an  ounce  (  fpj  liang)  of 
silver.  It  varies  in  different  localities. 

The  most  important  taels  are  the  ldu-'p'ing 
tael,  the  hai-huan  ^  ]f|j  tael  and  the  Shanghai  tael. 
The  h‘u-p‘ing  tael  is  the  Treasury  or  Board  of 
Revenue  tael.  It  contains  575.8  grains  of  silver, 
(fineness  1,000)  for  the  receiving  rate,  the  paying 
rate  being  0.2  per  cent,  lighter.  K'u-'p'ing  taels 
100  equal  Shanghai  taels  109.6,  and  100  hai-hucin 
taels  equal  101.642  JCu-p'ing  taels.  All  dues  to  the 
Government  are  paid  in  this  currency  except 
Customs  duties  and  dues  levied  in  kind  or  in  copper 
cash.  The  hai-huan  tael  is  the  currency  in  which 
duties  are  levied  by  the  Maritime  Customs.  It 
contains  583.3  grains  of  silver,  (fineness  1,000)  and 
is  only  used  for  account-keeping,  all  payments  being 
made  in  the  local  currency ;  thus  at  Shanghai  for 
duty  hai-huan  taels  100  the  merchant  pays  111.40 
Shanghai  taels. 

The  Shanghai  tael  or  “Shanghai  convention 
currency”  is  the  standard  of  international  exchange 
for  North  China  and  the  Yangtze  basin.  It  contains 
565.65  grains  of  silver  (944  fineness),  and  the  con¬ 


vention  is  that  of  such  taels  98  will  settle  a  liability 
of  100  taels  “Shanghai  convention  currency.”  Of 
fine  silver  (1,000  fineness)  the  weight  would  be 
524.93  grains. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  1,000  fineness  would  bo 
only  987  fineness  by  the  the  Western  standard  of 
chemically  pure  silver. 

There  are  also  Tsaoping,  Peking,  Hankow 
taels,  etc. 

Morse  :  The  Trade  and  Administration  of 
China;  Wagel  :  Chinese  Currency  and  Banking. 

TA  HSUEH,;^Jg.i.  See  Great  Learning. 

TAI  PAN  great  manager.  The  manager 

in  a  foreign  business  house.  The  term  was  formerly 
used  for  foreign  Consuls. 

WAS  RUNG  REBELLION,  THE,  began  in 
1851  and  was  not  suppressed  till  1865,  after  eleven 
provinces  had  been  ravaged  and  some  twenty 
millions  of  lives  lost. 

The  author  and  leader  of  the  rebellion  was 
Hung  Hsiu  Ch‘uan  a  native  of  Kuang- 

tung,  born  in  1813.  He  was  sickly  and  had  visions ; 
on  reading  some  Christian  books  later,  he  interpreted 
his  visions  thereby,  and  thought  he  had  a  divine 
call  to  rule  over  China.  All  his  life  and  his 
writings,  however,  show  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  Christianity. 

Tor  more  than  ten  years  he  and  a  few  followers 
taught  the  new  religion  as  they  understood  it, 
discarding  idols  and  the  Confucian  tablet ;  and 
Hung  himself  spent  two  months  with  Roberts,  an 
American  missionary  in  Canton.  The  government 
attempted,  of  course,  to  quash  the  growing  move¬ 
ment  early ;  but  owing  to  incapable  officers  and 
useless  troops  they  were  easily  resisted  and  beaten, 
while  their  severity  to  the  innocent  population  was 
a  help  to  the  rebel  cause. 

After  a  time  Hung  began  to  seclude  himself 
and  to  deliver  decrees  received,  as  he  said,  from  the 
Heavenly  Father  and  the  Heavenly  Brother. 

His  followers  advanced  to  Nanking  where  he 
was  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor.  To  the  government 
they  were  Ch‘ang  mao  tsei  4;  ,  long-haired 

robbers;  but  Hung  called  his  dynasty  T‘ai  PTng 
or  “Great  Peace”  dynasty,  and  himself  TTen  Wang, 
“Heavenly  King.”  Five  leading  generals  were 
appointed  as  North,  East,  South,  West  and  Assistant 
Kings.  The  army  was  at  first  remarkably  well 
disciplined  and  well-behaved.  They  broke  out  from 
Yung-an  in  Kueichow,  where  they  had  suffered 
siege  for  five  months  on  April  7,  1852 ;  they  went 
down  the  Siang  valley,  taking  city  after  city,  and 
took  Yochow  on  the  Yangtze;  then  they  occupied 
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Hanyang  and  Wuchang,  then  Kiukiang  and  Anking ; 
on  March  8  they  encamped  before  Nanking ;  ten  days 
later  it  fell,  and  all  its  defenders  were  slain. 
Chinkiang  and  Yangchow  suffered  the  same  soon 
after,  and  thus  the  Government  lost  the  use  of  the 
Grand  Canal. 

The  cities  which  had  not  fallen  to  them  in  their 
march  were  Kueilin,  Changsha  and  Siangtan ;  but 
their  forces  had  grown  in  the  eleven  months  from 
under  ten  thousand  to  over  eighty  thousand.  The 
brutality  of  the  demoralized  imperialist  troops 
accounted  for  this  in  part ;  besides,  the  people 
naturally  turned  to  the  victorious  side. 

It  was  at  Nanking  that  they  first  came  under 
foreign  inspection.  Sir  George  Bonham,  Governor 
of  Hongkong,  accompanied  by  T.T.  Meadows,  was 
the  first  to  visit  them.  Various  other  foreigners 
afterwards  spent  some  time  among  them  getting 
information,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
was  at  this  time  much  to  hope  for,  both  because  of 
their  remarkable  success  and  because  of  their 
religious  tenets. 

An  immediate  march  on  Peking  in  full  force 
might  have  brought  the  Manchu  rule  to  an  end. 
Hung,  however,  only  sent  a  division  whose  size  we 
do  not  know ;  in  six  months  these  troops  had 
traversed  four  provinces,  taken  twenty -six  cities, 
defeated  the  imperialists  in  every  engagement  and 
encamped  within  twenty  miles  of  Tientsin.  The 
expedition  was,  however,  a  failure ;  the  troops 
returned  re  infecta. 

From  this  time  degeneracy  began.  Seven 
southern  provinces  were  separated  from  the  control 
of  Peking,  yet  received  no  organized  government 
from  the  rebels.  At  the  same  time  the  country  was 
continually  ravaged  for  supplies  and  reinforcements. 
Both  armies  lived  off  the  land  and  the  sufferings- 
of  the  people  became  more  and  more  severe.  By 
the  slow  advance  of  imperialists,  who  were  even 
worse  in  their  treatment  of  the  population  than  the 
rebels  were,  the  latter  were  by  1860  limited  to  the 
country  round  Nanking  and  Anking.  Dissensions 
sprang  up  among  the  leaders,  the  Eastern  king  with 
twenty  thousand  adherents  being  beheaded,  and 
other  leaders  deserting.  From  1857  to  1860  the 
imperialists  pressed  closer  round  Nanking,  trusting 
to  famine  and  disease  doing  their  work.  It  is  said 
cannibalism  was  common  in  the  city.  The  ammuni¬ 
tion  ran  short.  But  Hung’s  spirit  was  still  firm  ; 
he  appointed  eleven  other  kings,  including  some 
very  able  men,  and1  on  May  6,  186Q  they  broke  out, 
scattered  the  besieging  armies,  captured  Chinkiang 
and  some  other  cities,  then  returned  to  Nanking 
with  plenty  of  guns  and  ammunition.  Soochow  and 
Hangchow  were  in  their  hands,  and<  they  sought  to 
regain  control  of  the  Yangtze. 

Shanghai  was  threatened  in  August,  and  might 
have  fallen  except  for  French  and  British  troops. 


It  is  noteworthy  that  French  and  British  were  at 
the  time  marching  against  Peking  ! 

The  imperialists  now  sought  foreign  aid,  with 
the  result  that  Ward  {q.v .)  captured  Sungkiang. 
He  organized  a  large  force  which  received  the  name 
of  The  Ever  Victorious  Army,  Ch‘ang  slieng  chiin. 
Ward  was  succeeded  by  Burgevine  {q.v.),  and  in 
April,  1863,  Charles  George  Gordon  (not  Peter, 
as  Williams’  Middle  Kingdom  persists  in  dubbing 
him)  was  appointed  to  the  command.  The  force, 
after  purging,  numbered  three  thousand,  with  four 
small  steamers  and  a  number  of  native  boats.  It 
attacked  and  took  various  cities  of  strategic  import¬ 
ance,  till  at  last  Soochow  surrendered.  Many  other 
engagements  followed,  however,  for  the  rebels  became 
more  stubborn  as  their  cause  grew  more  hopeless  ;  but 
by  May,  1864,  Gordon’s  work  was  ended  and  the 
Ever  Victorious  Army  was  disbanded.  He  had  led 
it  to  the  capture  of  twenty-three  cities,  but  more 
than  once  he  gave  up  his  command  in  indignation 
at  the  treachery  or  dishonesty  of  government 
officials,  only  returning  to  his  thankless  work  from 
a  high  sense  of  duty. 

The  Chung  Wang  {q.v.)  still  defended  Nan¬ 
king,  but  the  wall  was  breached  by  a  mine  in  July, 
and  the  leaders  and  seven  thousand  rebels  put  to 
death,  the  TTen  Wang,  Hung,  having  committed 
suicide  three  weeks  before. 

Two  bodies  of  rebels  were  still  holding  out  in 
Chekiang.  Tseng  Kuo-fan  drove  them  from 
Huchou,  and  they  slowly  retreated  southwards,  and 
were  gradually  destroyed  in  the  spring  of  1865. 

The  beginnings  of  the  movement  were  full  of 
promise,  but  after  some  years  it  was  a  growing 
curse  and  scourge  in  the  land.  It  destroyed,  but 
rebuilt  nothing,  and  protected  none.  In  its  latest 
years  all  semblance  to  even  a  distorted  Christianity 
had  disappeared ;  it  became  pure  savagery. 

The  literature  on  the  subject  is  immense,  in¬ 
cluding  translations  of  T‘ai  P‘ing  books,  tracts, 
ritual,  etc.  Perhaps  the  most  important  reading 
must  be  done  in  contemporary  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

Cordier  :  Bibliotheca  Sinica,  col.  645  et  seq. ; 
Blue-books  relating  to  China;  Gallery  and  Ivan  : 
Id  Insurrection  en  Chine;  the  same  in  English ; 
Meadows  :  The  Chinese  and  their  Rebellions ; 
Lin-le  :  Ti-Ping  Tien-Kwoh;  Brine  :  The  Taeping 
Rebellion  in  China. 

TASREN.  See  Dairen. 

T‘AI  SHAN,  M  lib  in  Shantung,  is  the  chief 
of  the  Five  Sacred  Mountains  of  China,  and  is 
calledj  the  Eastern  Peak  jff  ff£  .  It  is  situated 
north  of  the  prefectural  city  of  T‘ai-an  fu,  4,500 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  mountain  was  anciently 
regarded  as  a  divinity,  and  was  elevated  by  a  Sung 
Emperor  to  the  rank  of  the  Equal  of  Heaven.  After 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism  this  mountain  deity 
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was  allotted  the  function  of  meting  out  rewards 
and  punishments  in  the  next  world.  The  sacrifices 
of  fcng  |ij*  and  shan  |§f  to  Heaven  and  Earth  made 
at  the  summit  and  foot  of  T‘ai  Shan  were  first 
offered  by  the  Emperor  Wu  in  110  b.c.  They  were 
repeated  from  time  to  time  by  emperors  of  different 
dynasties.  The  religion  is  now  almost  wholly 
Taoist,  the  most  popular  object  of  worship  being 
a  female  divinity,  the  daughter  of  the  mountain, — 
called  Pi  Asia  yuan  chiin  ^  8  7C  ild  the  ‘goddess 
of  coloured  clouds,’  or  the  ‘goddess  of  dawn.’  Her 
worship  dates  from  a.d.  1Q08,  when  a  large  stone 
image  was  discovered  on  the  summit.  A  jade 
replica,  made  by  imperial  orders  and  erected  on  the 
place  of  discovery,  drew  countless  worshippers. 
During  the  Ming  period  the  goddess  enjoyed  the 
greatest  popularity.  Her  supposed,  tomb  is  shown 
in  a  pavilion  near  the  summit. 

A  stone  stairway  of  nearly  7,000  steps  winds 
up  the  mountain,  to  the  top,  and  is  bordered  by 
temples,  monuments,  inscriptions  and  shrines.  A 
rough  stone  monument  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
in  b.c.  219  by  Ch‘in  Shih  Huang  Ti.  A  temple  to 
the  Jade  Emperor,  Yu  Huang,  the  supreme 
divinity  of  the  Taoists,  is  on  the  summit,  as  well 
as  a  Confucian  temple,  erected  in  1714. 

Moule  :  Tlai  Shan,  (Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S., 
vol.  xliii) ;  Stanley  :  T‘ai  Shan  (East  of  Asia, 
vol.  iv)  ;  Chavannes  :  Le  T‘ai  Chan;  Tschepe  :  Der 
T‘ai-schan  und  seine  Kultstatten,  1906. 

T‘AI-T‘AI,  Properly  the  title  for  the 

wife  of  an  official  who  has  a  button. 

T£AS  WAN  glflf  .  The  island  of  Formosa  {q.v.) 

T‘AI  YANG  CHTA0,  Sun  bridge; 

a  mountain  in  Lolo  land,  W.  Ssuch‘uan,  estimated 
by  Baber  at  20,000  ft.  in  height. 

Baber  :  Travels  and  Researches  in  Western 
China,  p.  115. 

TAIYUAN  FU  % B  M  the  great-plain  city, 
is  in  lat.  37°  53‘  N.,  and  long.  112°  29‘  E.,  on  the 
northern  border  of  one  of  the  central  plains  of 
Shansi,  of  which  province  it  is  the  capital.  Thei 
plain  abounds  in  fertility  and  the  hills  surrounding 
it  are  rich  in  minerals.  The  population  is  230,000 
(Richard). 

TAJIK.  See  Ta  shih. 

TAKIN,  a  strange  animal  of  the  Bovidae 
Family,  related  to  the  musk-ox  and  placed  by  some 
naturalists  between  oxen  and  sheep,  by  others 
between  goats  and  antelopes.  There  is  one  species 
in  N.  China,  Budorcas  bedfordi,  discovered  by 
Anderson  in  1909-10  in  S.W.  Shensi. 

It  has  seldom  been  killed  in  China  by  foreigners, 
the  first  case  probably  being  that  killed  by  Meares. 

B.  bedfordi  of  Shensi  is  the  most  specialized 
form,  the  chief  difference  being  colour.  The  animal 


is  very  difficult  to  describe;  many  pictures  of  it 
are  given  in  Wallace’s  book. 

In  Shensi  it  is  called  P‘an  yang,  rock  goat; 
in  Kansu  Y eh  niu ,  wild  ox.  Measurements  are 
given  by  Wallace,  one  being  52  inches,  height  at 
shoulder. 

Sowerby  :  Journal,  N  .C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii ; 
Wallace  :  Big  Came  of  Central  and  Western  China. 

TAKLA  1V1 A  KAN;  the  great  desert  of  the 
Tarim  basin,  especially  the  western  part,  is  known 
by  this  name. 

TAKU,  i'Sb  a  village  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pei-ho,  on  the  southern  side,  sixty -seven  miles  from 
Tientsin.  The  village  is  a  very  poor  one,  and  the 
only  foreign  residents  are  those  connected  with  the 
Customs,  the  Pilot  Corporation  and  the  Lighter 
Companies.  The  water  on  the  Bar  ranges  from  two 
to  fourteen,  feet  at  the  Spring  tides,  and  vessels 
constantly  have  to  wait  outside.  A  railway  from 
the  town  of  Tang-ku  (two  miles  further  up  the 
river),  runs  to  Tientsin  :  it  was  completed  in  1888. 

Taku  is  noted  for  several  engagements  between 
its  forts  and  foreign  naval  forces.  On  May  20,  1858, 
Sir  Michael  Seymour  forced  and  passed  them, 
taking  Lord  Elgin  to  Tientsin,  where  the  Treaty 
of  Tientsin  was  signed  the  next  month.  In  June  of 

1859  they  were  attacked  again,  but  with  disastrous 
results  to  the  British.  A  third  attack  was  made 
on  August  20,  1860,  the  forts  being  captured  from 
the  land  side.  In  the  Boxer  Rebellion  the  forts 
were  once  more  taken  by  gunboats  of  the  foreign 
powers,  June  17,  1900 ;  and  by  the  Peace  Protocol 
of  1901  China  was  required  to  raze  them. 

TALAY,  a  name  used  by  Odoric  for  the  Yang¬ 
tze.  No  other  traveller  of  his  time  mentions  it  by 
this  name.  It  is  the  Mongol  word  dalai  or  talai, 
the  sea,  and  the  Mongols  used  the  word  as  the  name 
of  the  Great  River. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither,  vol.  ii, 

p.  206. 

TA  LIEN  WAN,  Ta-lien  Bay,  the 

bay  on  the  south  of  which  Dalny  or  Dairen  is 
situated.  Ta-lien  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay, 
7  miles  north  from  Dairen.  In  the  expedition  of 

1860  it  was  the  base  or  depot  of  the  British  forces, 
while  the  French  were  at  Chefoo.  See  Dairen. 

Wolseley  :  Narrative  of  the  War  with  China 
in  1860. 

TALISMANS  fg  ^  hua  fu,  the  written  charms 
prepared  by  Taoist  priests.  They  are  generally 
more  or  less  unintelligible  to  the  uninstructed,  and 
might  be  regarded  as  mere  distorted  scrawls ;  they 
are  however  subject  to  rules  and  consist  of  a  special 
handwriting,  which  has  been  analysed  and  fully 
described  by  P.  Dore,  In  his  work  will  be  found 
150  examples,  figured,  dissected  and  translated. 
There  is  endless  variety  in  the  objects  of  talismans ; 
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they  are  against  all  manner  of  sickness, — cough, 
colic,  delirium,  etc. ;  against  fire,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  compass,  and  ad  omnia  ! 

Provincial  coins  of  the  K‘ang  Hsi  and  Shun 
Chih  periods  were  produced  at  twenty-five  mints 
and  bear  corresponding  characters  on  the  reverse. 
For  some  unknown  reason  twenty  only  of  these 
K‘ang  Hsi  coins  have  talismanic  power  when 
strung  together. 

Lore  :  Recher ches  sur  les  Superstitions ,  tome  v, 
partie  1. 

TALLOW,  VEGETABLE,  chiu  yu, 

yielded  by  Sapium  sebiferum ,  the  “Tallow  tree,”  a 
member  of  the  Spurge  family,  which  occurs  in  all 
the  warmer  parts  of  China,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  beautiful  autumnal  tints  of  its  foliage,.  This 
tree  is  known  by  several  colloquial  names — in  South 
China  it  is  the  Chiu-tzu  shu  ;f£jdF*  in  central 
parts  the  Mou-tzu,  shu  -j-  IsJ  ;  in  the  west  the 
Ch‘uan-tzu  shu.  The  seeds  furnish  tallow ;  the 
kernels  when  crushed  yield  an  oil,  one  of  the 
properties  of  which  is  to  turn  grey  hair  black ;  the 
refuse  of  the  seeds  is  a  valuable  manure  for  the 
tobacco  plant;  the  bark  is  used  as  a  medicine,  and 
the  leaves  provide  a  black  dye.  The  fruits,  three- 
celled  and  blackish-brown  when  ripe,  are  spread 
in  tile  sun  to  dry,  where  they  open  and  the  three 
elliptical  seeds  appear,  covered  with  a  white  sub¬ 
stance,  which  is  removed  by  steaming  and  rubbing 
through  a  bamboo  small-meshed  sieve.  The  fat  is 
collected  and  melted,  and  moulded  into  cakes,  in 
which  state  it  is  the  Pi  yu  of  commerce.  The  seeds 
are  crushed  and  the  oil  extracted  is  Ting  yu.  When 
the  fat  and  oil  are  not  separated  but  crushed  and 
pressed  together,  the  mixed  product  is  named  Mou 
yu.  In  China  all  three  products  are  used  in  candle 
manufacture,  the  pi  yu  having  the  highest  melting 
point ;  when  it  is  employed,  only  a  very  thin  covering 
of  insect  wax  (used  on  the  exterior  of  all  Chinese 
candles)  is  necessary.  All  these  products  are 
exported  to  Europe  for  use  in  soap  making.  The 
average  amount  exported  is  about  200,000  piculs, 
valued  at  about  Hk.  Tls.  10  per  picul.  Vegetable 
tallow  comes  from  the  hilly  region  of  W.  Hupei 
andl  S.E.  SsuclTuan,  from  Kueichou,  Hunan  and 
Kuangsi.  The  export  for  1916  was  pels.  256,960, 
value  Hk.Tls.  3,011,695. 

Bowra  :  Customs  Trade  Reports ,  Ningpo,  1868; 
Wilson  :  A  Naturalist  in  W.  China ,  vol.  ii,  p.  67. 

ANIMAL,  41  niu  yu.  That  which  is 
exported  from  Chefoo  is  made  from  the  melted, 
down  tails  of  Shantung  sheep,  but  the  bulk  is 
beef  tallow.  There  is  a  large  export  trade,  which 
began  to  be  important  in  1909.  The  leading  ports 
are  Tientsin,  Tsingtao,  and  Hankow. 

The  export  for  1915  was  113,000  pels..,  value 
Hk.Tls.  1,162,000,  and  for  1916  was  pels.  306,003, 
value  Hk.Tls.  5,055,071. 


TALLOW  TREE.  See  Tallow. 

TAM  AO,  also  known  as  Tamau,  Tamou,  etc; 
the  harbour  on  the  north-west  of  the  island  of 
Sancian,  St.  John,  or  San  shan,  the  only  spot  where 
foreign  trade  was  permitted  till  1554,  when  Lampacao 
was  substituted.  The  name  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  whole  island.  It  is  the  Portuguese  corruption 
of  Ta  ngao  or  Ta  ao,  ^L,  great  bay.  In  1522 
the  Portuguese  were  driven  from  the  place  because 
of  the  doings  of  Simon  d’Andrade  ( q.v .).  It  is  not 
known  when  they  again  began  to  trade  there.  See 
San  shan. 

TAMO,  the  Chinese  name  for  Bodhidharma, 
{q.v.). 

TAN  FU,  ££,  also  known  as  Ku  Kung  Q 
(■ ancient  duke)  and  T‘ai  Wang  5E  ( great  prince 
or  king  T‘ai),  the  grandfather  of  the  founder  of  the 
Chou  dynasty.  He  was  ruler  of  the  small  State  of 
Pin  near  the  modern  Hsi-an  fu.  According  to 
Mencius  he  paid  tribute  to  the  barbarians  (Hsiung- 
nu  Tartars),  but  was  at  last  forced  by  their  oppres¬ 
sion  to  move  to  Ch‘i  i If£,  calling  his  principality 
Chou,  probably  in  b.c.  1327.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Chou  ancestors  had  for  centuries  adopted  a 
semi-Tartar  style  of  life. 

Legge  :  Mencius,  p.  51 ;  Hirth  :  Ancient  History 
of  China. 

PANG  DYNASTY,  TH  E,  jgf  ${*  ,  one  of  the 

most  glorious  in  Chinese  history,  was  founded  by 
Li  Yuan,  a  general  of  the  Sui  dynasty,  with  his 
capital  at  Ch/ang-an,  He  made  peace  wdth  the 
Turks,  encouraged  learning,  and  partially  suppressed 
the  Buddhist  monasteries.  T‘ai  Tsung,  after 
strengthening  the  army  and  driving  back  the 
Turkomans,  devoted  himself  to  learning.  The 
empire  was  divided  into  ten  provinces.  In  630  he 
received  embassies  from  many  tributary  states.  He 
crushed  the  Turkic  power,  but  was  unsuccessful  in 
an  invasion  of  Korea.  In  his  reign  Nestor  ians  and 
Mohammedans  settled  in  China.  His  son  Kao 
Tsung  completed  the  conquest  of  Korea,  and  drove 
out  the  Tibetans,  who  had  made  inroads  on  the, 
empire.  At  his  death  his  wicked  empress,  Wu  Hou, 
seized  the  power  and  ruled  for  twenty  years,  during 
which  time  the  Khtan  Tartars  and  the  Tibettans 
were  conquered.  In  734  Hsuan  Tsung  divided  the 
country  into  fifteen  provinces.  He  instituted  the 
Hanlin  Yuan,  and  he  fell  under  the  charm  of 
Yang  Kuei-fei. 

In  765  a  formidable  rebellion  occurred,  to  sup¬ 
press  which  the  Emperor  called  in  the  Uighurs. 
Under  Hsi  Tsung  another  rebellion  broke  out 
which  was  quelled  by  the  assistance  of  the  Turks. 
The  incapacity  of  later  Emperors  plunged  the 
Empire  into  disorder,  and  the  throne  was  seized  by 
Chu  Wen. 
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As  regards  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  Asia 
during  this  dynasty  a  Chinese  general  successfully 
defeated  the  Mohammedans  in  684,  and  fleets  sailed 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  against  the  Arabs,  who  began  an 
active  propaganda  both  in  the  south  and  north-west. 

The  T'ang  dynasty  period  has  been  regarded  as 
the  golden  age  of  art,  poetry  and  literature.  Chinese 
art,  greatly  stimulated  by  Buddhism,  found  its 
greatest  exponent  in  Wu  Tao-tzu  ;  Li  po  and  Tu  fu 
were  the  greatest  poets  of  the  time. 

In  785  the  Hanlin  Academy  was  founded  and  the 
Peking  Gazette  is  stated  to  have  started  about  the 
same  time. 

‘Men  of  T‘ang’  is  the  term  used  in  Kuangtung 
as  ‘Men  of  Han’  is  used  in  the  resit  of  China. 

The  dynasty  lasted  287  years  under  twenty 
rulers. 


Dyn.  Title, 
itj  M  Kao  Tsu 


ft  T‘ai  Tsung 

if!  Kao  Tsung 


Accession 
618 
627 
650 


Reign 

jam 

zk  ifc 

mm 


A} 


im 


^  Chung  Tsung  684 


* 

^  Jui  Tsung  684 

^  ^  Wu  Hou  684 

(The  Empress 
Wu,  usurper) 


12  i* 
it  m 

jL  ,7C 

*  JBL 

mm 

?. k  ® 
BUS 
zk  TM 

x  m 


T  itle 
Wu  Te 
Cheng  Kuan 
Yung  Hui 
Hsien  Ch‘ing 
Lung  So 
Lin  Te 
Ch‘ien  Feng 
Tsung  Chang 
Hsien  Heng 
Shang  Yiian 
I  Feng 
T‘iao  Lu 
Yung  Lung 
K‘ai  Yao 
Yung  Shun 
Hung  Tao 
Ssu  Sheng 
Wen  Ming 
Kuang  Tse 


Adopted 
613 
627 
650 
656 
661 
664 
666 
668 
670 
674 
676 

679 

680 
681 
682 

683 

684 
684 
684 


Chui  Kung 


Adopted  the  dynastic 
Style  JUiJ  Chou  in  lieu 
of  Jif  T‘ang  from 
a.d.  690. 


685 


ta  Yung  Ch'ang  689 
§$  %  Tsai  Ch‘u  689 
Then  Shou  690 

tl\\  M  Ju  I  692 

M  Ch'ang  Shou  692 
$i§  Yen  Tsai  694 
Cheng  Sheng  695 
Then  T'se 
Wan  Sui  695 
Wan  Sui 
T'ung  Then  696 
t})  Shen  Kung  697 
|£  Sheng  Li  698 
h.  wjJ  Chiu  Tsu  700 
ft  JE,  Ta  Tsu  701 

fgs  Ch'ang  An  701 


Dyn.  Title.  Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 

^  Chung  Tsung  jjiji  g|  Shen  Lung  705 
(resumed  the  throne) 

Sft  Ching  Lung  707 

#  m  Jui  Tsung  710  ^  ^  Ching  Yiin  710 

ft  fg  T‘ai  Chi  712 

$1  Yen  Ho  712 

j£(0I’7G)  Hsiian  (or  Yiian) 

£  Tsung  or  §5^^713^^  Hsien  Then  713 

03  7C  K'ai  Yuan  713 

ft  ft  Then  Pao  742 

H  ^  Su  Tsung  755  H  ^  Chih  Te  756 

Changed  in  761  to  ^  7C  Ch'ien  Yuan  758 

7C  the  1st  year  l  Jt  7C  Shang  Yiian  760 

j  2?  %£  Pao  Ying  762 

763  iSc  W-.  Kuang  Te  763 

zk  Yung  T‘ai  765 

ft  Ta  Li  766 

780  pH  *1*  Chien  Chung  780 

ft  Hsing  Yiian  784 

^  ft  Cheng  Yiian  785 

805  zk  j=L  Yung  Cheng  805 

806  ft  Yiian  Ho  806 

821  JH  Ch'ang  Ch'ing  821 

825  W  M  Pao  Li  825 

827;fc  5R1  T'ai  Ho  827 

03  K'ai  Ch'eng  836 

841  H*  ei  Hui  Ch'ang  841 

847  ft  T'ai  Chung  847 

860  M  Hsien  T'ung  860 

874  12  Ch'ien  Fu  874 

fit  M  Kuang  Ming  880 

$  Chung  Ho  881 

Kuang  Ch'i  885 

£  Wen  Te  883 

889  ft  IB  Lung  Chi  889 

IfiS  Ta  Shun  890 

iP:  fu  Ching  Fu  892 

52  S§2  Ch'ien  Ning  894 

^  Kuang  Hua  893 

ft  U  Then  Fu  901 

ft  ffl  Then  Yu  904 

Chao  Hsiian  Ti 

°r  Ai  Ti  904  ft  ifr  Then  Yu  905 

T'ANG  DYNASTY,  LATER.  See  Five 

Dynasties . 

TANGERINES.  See  Oranges. 

T'ANG  SHAN,  a  poetical  appellation  for  their 
province  used  by  the  Cantonese.  It  is  in  memory 
of  the  glories  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  and  the 
Cantonese  use  T‘ang  jen  ®  A  as  other  provinces 
use  Han  tzu  J*.  See  Han,  Sons  of. 

TANG  SHAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

The.  This  institution  was  founded  in  1905  on  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Claude  Kinder,  c.m.g., 
then  Engineer-in-Chief  on  the  Imperial  Railways  of 


of  all  time, 
ft  ^  Tai  Tsung 


W,  Te  Tsung 


M  Shun  Tsung 
M  af?  Hsien  Tsung 
zk  Mu  Tsung 
fflt  Ching  Tsung 
^  Wen  Tsung 

ift  ^  Wu  Tsung 
j§l  ^  Hsiian  Tsung 
M  I  Tsung 
fg  ^  Hsi  Tsung 


^  Chao  Tsung 
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North  China,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Ho  Yen-met 
and  Yuan  Shih-k'ai,  as  a  railway  school  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Peking-Mukden  Line.  Mr.  D.  P. 
Griffiths,  now  Acting  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo  Railway,  was  appointed 
as  Principal,  with  three  British  professors.  Build¬ 
ings,  including  lecture  halls,  dormitories  and  .re¬ 
sidences,  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000, 
to  accommodate  upwards  of  200  students.  The 
students  were  admitted  by  examinations  held  in  the 
principal  treaty  ports.  A  four  years’  course  (two 
years  in  general  science  and  two  years  technical)  was 
offered.  Work  commenced  in  1906,  At  the  end  of 
1908  Mr.  Griffiths  left  and  was  replaced  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Civil  Engineering  by  Dr.  Herbert  Chatley, 
afterwards  of  the  Nanking-Hunan  Railway.  At  the 
*  same  time  the  Board  of  Communications  (now  the 
Chicio  Tlung  Pu )  took  over  the  administration  and 
attempted  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  work  to  cover 
most  branches  of  engineering.  Laboratories,  work¬ 
shops,  and  additional  lecture  halls  were  built  and 
a  fair  amount  of  equipment  was  installed.  The 
Revolution  in  1911  interrupted  the  development  and 
since  then  the  authorities  have  restricted  the  work 
to  that  originally  planned,  viz.  :  instruction  in 
location  and  permanent  way  engineering.  There 
are  now  over  one  hundred  graduates  from  this 
college,  mostly  holding  junior  positions  on  Chinese 
railways.  Within  the  last  few  years,  owing  to 
financial  restrictions,  unrest  among  the  students, 
political  disturbance  and  faulty  management,  the 
early  standard  has  not  been  wholly  maintained,  but 
it  is  still  one  of  the  best  purely  Chinese  technical 
schools.  [H.C.] 

TANGUT,  SCRIPT.  In  1036  Li  Yuan-hao 
proclaimed  himself  an  independent  ruler  in  N.W. 
China  with  his  capital  at  Hsia  chou  (now  Ning-hsia 
fu)  with  Hsia  as  the  title  of  his  dynasty.  Chinese 
annals  call  the  dynasty  the  Western  Hsia,  jUj  51 
Hsi  Hsia ;  it  lasted  till  overthrown  by  Chenghis 
Khan  in  1227.  Contemporary  records  state  that  a 
new  script  was  modelled  on  the  ancient  Chinese 
script  called  Li  shu,  but  the  clue  to  the  method 
used  remains  to  be  discovered.  This  is  known  as 
the  Tangut  script ;  examples  may  be  found  on  coins 
and  in  a  six-language  inscription  in  the  Nan-K'ou 
Pass,  in  a  bi-lingual  inscription  at  Liangchou, 
Kansu,  etc.  China  Review,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  65. 

TANKA,  Ig  ^  tan  chia,  egg  people ;  the  name 
of  a  tribe  of  aborigines,  driven  in  early  times  to 
live  on  the  water;  now  the  'boat  population’  of 
Canton.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  name 
is  derived  from  the  shape  of  the  boats,  which  are 
often  called  'egg-boats.’  For  centuries  the  people 
were  forbidden  to  live  ashore,  but  in  1730  Yung 
Cheng  permitted  them  to  live  in  villages  close  to 
the  river.  They  were  however  still  forbidden  to 


intermarry  with  the  Chinese  and  might  not  compete 
ia  the  examinations. 

Giles  :  A  Glossary  of  Reference. 

T‘A0  CHTEN,  a.d.  365-427,  a  well- 

known  poet,  who  in  spite  of  poverty  would  not 
occupy  an  official  post. but  preferred  a  life  devoted 
to  poetry,  music,  wine,  and  chrysanthemum-growing. 

Giles  :  Chinese  Literature,  p.  128. 

TAOISM. — -History. — Chinese  scholars  have 
never  doubted  that  Taoism  was  an  indigenous 
growth,  traceable  back  through  Chuang  Tzu  and 
Lieh  Tzu  to  Lao  Tzu  and  the  Yellow  Emperor, 
(b.c.  2697).  But  some  foreigners,  struck  with  the 
disparity  between  Taoist  doctrines  and  the  typical 
Chinese  mind,  have  sought  an  extra-Chinese  origin 
for  them.  They  have  been  ascribed  to  early  Indian 
influence,  Brahmanistic  or  early-Buddhist,  Tao 
being  sometimes  identified  with  Dhdrma;  some 
early  missionaries  believed  in  a  Jewish  origin;  while 
Chaldea  has  also  been  credited  with  handing  on 
mystical  doctrines  to  China,  together  with  astrology 
and  other  occult  arts. 

According  to  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien,  practically  the 
only  authority  on  the  matter,  Lao-Tzu,  an  Older 
contemporary  of  Confucius,  gave  such  a  new 
direction  to  certain  ancient  teachings  that  henceforth 
for  centuries  they  were  known  as  (iff) 

i.e.  “the  doctrine  (or  craft)  of  the  Yellow  Emperor 
and  Lao  Tzu.”  After  Chuang  Tzu  became  famous, 
they  were  also  known  as  “the  Doctrine  of  Chuang 
Tzu  and  Lao  Tzu,”  while  the  use  of  the  term 
Taoism  to  designate  them  seems  to  have  come  in 
about  the  time  of  Huai  Nan  Tzu,  (died  b.c.  122). 

The  age  of  Lao  Tzu  was  a  time  of  great  intel¬ 
lectual  activity,  which  lasted  till  the  accession  of 
Ch'in  Shih  Huang  Ti.  The  pressing  problem 
which  faced  all  the  numerous  schools  of  thought 
was  a  political  one,  viz.,  how  to  save  the  country, 
which  through  the  weakness  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  clashing  of  the  feudal  states  was  in  a  terrible 
condition.  As  is  well  known,  Confucius,  who 
was  an  admirer  of  the  reigning  house  of  Chou, 
believed  in  one  eternally-best  social  order, — “absolut¬ 
ism  tempered  by  ancient  precedents,” — emphasized 
the  necessity  of  a  strong  central  government,  and 
glorified  Yao,  Shun  and  other  benevolent  autocrats 
of  the  olden  time. 

Lao  Tzu  however  preferred  Shang  methods  to 
those  of  Chou,  and  considered  the  simple  “way”  of 
the  Five  Emperors  as  better  still.  The  Yellow 
Emperor  and  Shen  Nung,  the  Divine  Husbandman, 
were  superior  to  Yao  and  Shun.  The  remedy  for 
the  times  was  not  a  stronger  central  government  so 
much  as  less  government  of  all  kinds.  Confucius 
believed  in  the  power  of  human  nature  to  remain 
upright  if  properly  taught;  Lao  Tzu  believed  it 
would  keep  straight  if  left  to  itself.  This  is  his 
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famous  doctrine  of  Wu-wei ,  (Inaction  or  Non¬ 
assertion),  which  seems  to  have  withheld  him  from 
trusting,  as  Confucius  did,  in  the  aid  of  literature. 
Neither  Lao  Tzu  nor  any  of  the  many  schools  who 
claimed  to  expound  Tao  edited  the  ancient  literature 
in  their  own  interests,  and  Lao  Tzu  has  never  been 
credited  with  any  other  work  than  the  Tao  Te  Ching 
of  five  thousand  characters.  For  some  three  or  four 
hundred  years,  i.e.  till  the  First  Emperor  ascended 
the  throne,  other  schools — Hedonists,  Legalists, 
Rigorists,  Militarists,  Eclectics,  etc.,  with  the 
followers  of  Mo  Tzu  and  Hsun  Tzu  continued  to 
dispute  with  the  Confucianists,  (whose  doctrines 
had  been  supported  and  developed  by  Mencius), 
and  with  the  Taoists  proper,  (whose  beliefs  had 
been  expanded  by  Lieh  Tzu  and  Chuang  Tzu)  ; 
but  with  the  burning  of  the  books  and  scholars  in 
b.c.  213 — 214  Confucianism  was  eclipsed,  and  an 
adulterated  Taoism  triumphed  for  a  space.  The 
new  ruler  and  his  chief  ministers  were  under  Taoist 
influence,  of  the  more  magical  and  grosser  type,  as 
is  seen  in  the  expedition  sent  to  the  Fairy  Isles  of 
the  Eastern  sea,  and  in  the  sparing  of  the  I  Ching , 
the  one  classical  link  between  the  Confucianists  and 
Taoists,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  book  on 
divination. 

The  CITin  dynasty  fell  in  b.c.  206,  yet  under 
the  early  Han  Emperors,  Lao  Tzu’s  doctrine  was 
still  favoured.  The  First  Emperor,  who  hated 
Confucianism,  had  a  number  of  prominent  ministers 
of  Taoist  proclivities,  and  there  is  record  of  various 
flourishing  centres  of  the  cult  especially  in  Shan¬ 
tung,  to  this  day  a  Taoist  stronghold.  Wen  Ti, 
(b.c.  179  to  156),  encouraged  the  search  for  the 
orthodox  classics,  and  wished  to  restore  the 
Confucian  teaching  and  ceremonial,  but  his  consort 
was  a  lover  of  Taoist  teaching  who  disliked 
Confucius,  and  brought  up  her  son  and  grandson 
in  the  same  ideas.  It  was  apparently  to  please  her 
that  the  Tao  Te  Cliing  was  made  a  sacred  text,  and 
in  her  son’s  reign  it  was  decreed  a  school-book  for 
the  whole  Empire.  Her  grandson,  Wu  Ti,  though  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  patron  of  the  newly-recovered 
classics,  and  instituted  the  first  literary  degrees  in 
b.c.  136,  yet  for  the  greater  part  of  his  long  reign 
was  also  devoted  to  the  magic  and  wonder-mongery 
of  the  Taoists.  After  the  recovery  of  the  classics 
and  the  revival  of  Confucianism,  Taoism  tried  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  changed  conditions.  It  got  up  a 
set  of  classics  in  imitation  of  Confucianism,  and 
it  developed  systematically  the  search  for  the  elixir 
of  life,  the  philosopher’s  stone  and  so  forth.  The 
chief  agent  in  hastening  this  deterioration  was 
Chang  Tao  Ling  (q.v.)  whose  descendants  still 
supply  the  so-called  Taoist  popes.  He  was  believed 
to  have  attained  immortality,  and  to  have  bequeathed 
his  secret  to  his  descendants,  and  many  Chinese 


Emperors  favoured  Taoism  in  hopes  of  profiting  by 
the  same. 

The  debacle  of  Taoism  was  completed  by  the 
coming  of  Buddhism,  from  which  new  rival  it  began 
openly  to  borrow.  The  Taoists  now  set  up  a 
Trinity  consisting  of  Lao  Tzu,  P‘an  Ku  (the 
Chinese  Demiurge)  and  the  Pearly  Emperor  (see 
Yu  Huang).  They  built  temples  and  monasteries, 
the  monks  being  at  first  allowed  to  marry,  bull  in 
the  tenth  century  that  permission  was  rescinded. 
A  Heaven  and  Hell  were  set  up,  and,  though  Tao 
itself  has  never  been  represented  by  any  image,  a 
pantheon  as  large  as  that  of  the  Buddhists,  and 
ever-growing,  was  introduced.  After  this  transform¬ 
ation  a  long  tug-of-war  took  place  between  the  two 
religions,  sometimes  one  being  favour  at  court, 
sometimes  the  other,  and  sometimes  both  in  disgrace 
together. 

For  examples,  in  555,  the  first  emperor  of  the 
northern  Ch‘i  commanded  the  two  to  discuss  their 
tenets,  as  he  was  determined  to  suppress  one.  As 
a  result,  all  the  Taoist  monks  became  bonzes  save 
four,  who  suffered  martyrdom. 

The  first  T‘ang  Emperor  prohibited  both  Taoism 
and  Buddhism,  secularized  all  priests  and  ordered 
books,  images,  and  temples  to  be  destroyed,  though 
this  edict  was  withdrawn  after  three  years. 

In  741  the  T‘ang  Emperor,  Hsuan  Tsung, 
authorized  the  opening  of  colleges  for  the  special 
study  of  the  Taoist  philosophers,  and  instituted 
examinations,  similar  to  the  Confucian  ones,  in 
connection  with  them.  It  was  this  emperor  who 
gave  Lao  Tzu’s  work  the  name  of  Tao  Te  Ching 
and  wrote  a  commentary  upon  it,  and  even  ordered 
that  it  should  be  substituted  for  the  Analects  and 
the  Chou  Ritual  in  the  provincial  examinations  for 
the  degree  of  Chu  jen  (iji,\))  In  753,  however, 
the  I  Ching  replaced  it. 

Wu  Tsung  (841-847)  was  a  Taoist  devotee  who 
became  dumb  through  taking  Taoist  elixirs,  with 
the  result  that  his  successor  banished  Taoism  from 
the  court,  and  brought  back  Buddhism,  which  had 
been  proscribed. 

These  confusing  transitions  end  with  the  advent 
of  Wang  An-shih,  the  social  reformer,  and  the 
Sung  philosophers,  especially  the  great  Chu  Fu  Tzu. 

The  third  Sung  Emperor  had  been  completely 
obsessed  by  the  Taoists,  who  provided  him  with 
“letters  from  heaven”  and  so  forth,  though  he  was 
not  unfriendly  either  to  Buddhism  or  Confucianism. 
But  Jen  Tsung  (1023-1064)  gave  orders  that  no 
more  building  or  repairing  of  temples  was  to  go  on, 
and  Chu  Hsi,  who  was  well  acquainted  both  with 
Taoism  and  Buddhism,  used  all  his  influence  to 
discredit  them  both,  and  succeeded. 

From  that  time  the  two  have  been  content  to 
dwell  side  by  side,  borrowing  and  lending  ideas  and 
methods  of  working  on  the  credulity  of  the 
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multitude.  Khubilai  Khan  burnt  all  the  Taoist 
hooks  except  the  Tao  Te  Ching ;  in  the  Sacred 
Edict  of  K‘ang  Hsi,  or  rather  its  amplification, 
Buddhism  and  Taoism  are  both  condemned  as  false 
doctrine  along  with  Roman  Catholic  Christianity. 

The  popular  laoism  of  to-day  is  concerned  with 
the  worship  of  idols,  mainly  national  worthies  from 
the  Shang  dynasty  downwards,  with  the  exorcising 
of  demons,  the  writing  of  charms,  incantations  for 
lain,  and  other  methods  of  turning  a  dishonest 
penny. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
infer  that  all  Taoist  monks  are  unworthy;  both 
sides  of  laoism  naturally  lead  to  seclusion  from  the 
world  and  ascetic  practices  in  the  case  of  serious 
devotees.  The  nobler  Taoism,  quietist,  transcend¬ 
ental  and  mystical,  has  never  wdiolly  perished. 
Not  only  is  Chuang  Tzu,  its  noblest  exponent, 
widely  read  for  his  style  and  beauty,  but  a  small 
number  of  the  elect,  chiefly  disappointed  officials 
and  the  like,  keep  up  the  old  Taoist  tradition,  as 
for  example  in  the  Lao  Shan  monasteries  in  Shan¬ 
tung.  Taoist  monasteries  are,  however,  few  when 
compared  with  those  of  Buddhism  and  are  gradually 
becoming  fewer. 

Yet  the  influence  of  Taoism  on  China  has  been 
very  great ;  many  of  the  secret  sects  are  more  or 
less  imbued  with  Taoist  influence;  and  the  Boxer 
movement  of  1900  wdth  its  hypnotism  and  the  in¬ 
vulnerability  of  those  possessed '  of  charms  is  the 
latest  instance  of  its  power. 

Doctrine. — The  word  Tao  has  been  in  use  in 
China  from  the  earliest  times  with  the  meaning  of 
a  road  or  way.  Long  before  Lao  Tzu,  the  ancients 
used  it  metaphorically ;  the  course  of  nature  was 
Tao;  the  ruler’s  proper  way  of  ruling,  and  the 
people’s  obedience  to  the  ruler,  were  Too;  the  teach- 
ing  of  these  things  was  Tao;  and  as  ethical  and 
political  ideas  grew,  the  connotation  of  Tao  grew 
also.  It  is  not  certain  how  far  the  idea  had  been 
developed  by  the  time  of  Confucius,  but  it  was  as 
well  known  to  him  as  to  Lao  Tzu.  Tao  and  its  correl¬ 
ative  Ye,  (the  virtue  which  results  from  the  cultiv¬ 
ation  of  Tao)  occurred  in  the  ancient  I  Ching  and  Li 
Chi,  and  Kuan  Tzu  (see  Kuan  Chung)  had  perhaps 
already  written  a  famous  treatise  on  them,  though 
the  extant  work  bearing  his  name  is,  at  least  in  its 
present  form,  certainly  not  genuine.  Tao  was  the 
common  starting-point  of  all  the  schools  of  thought 
which  arose  at  that  time.  The  differences  were 
those  of  interpretation.  Wherever  Lao  Tzu  got  his 
ideas  from,  in  his  mind  Tao  includes  not  only  the 
course  of  nature  and  the  right  way  of  conducting 
human  affairs,  but  is  identified  with  the  Absolute 
itself.  Many  equivalents  have  been  suggested  for 
Tao — Logos,  God,  Reason,  Nature,  the  Way,  Pro¬ 
vidence,  the  Absolute,  etc.,  but  none  is  quite 
satisfactory ;  e.g.  in  St.  John’s  Gospel  Logos  is 


rendered  by  Tao,  though,  as  Balfour  points  out, 
the  Logos  was  conceived  in  Alexandria  as  an 
emanation  from  God,  while  in  Taoism  the  Divine 
emanates  from  Tao.  An  obscure  passage  in  the 
Tao  Te  Ching  says,  “Tao  appears  to  have  been 
before  God,”  and  Chuang  Tzu  says,  “It  is  Tao 
which  makes  God  a  spirit.”  The  word  nature,  if 
taken  as  including,  first  the  nature  of  God,  second, 
Nature  in  the  physical  sense,  and  third,  the  nature 
of  man,  is  perhaps  as  good  an  equivalent  as  any 
other.  Lao  Tzu  seems  unconscious  that  he  uses  Tao 
in  two  senses,  i.e.,  as  a  substance  from  which  the 
creation  is  developed,  as  well  as  the  formative 
energy  in  creation. 

Terse  and  vague  as  are  the  teachings  of  Lao  Tzu 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  they  include  much 
that  is  noble  and  valuable,  and  the  sage’s  chief 
ideas  and  aims  are  not  obscure.  He  seems,  like 
Confucius,  to  have  accepted  unquestioningly  the 
religion  of  the  time  with  its  various  sacrifices,  its 
ancestor- worship,  and  its  systems  of  divination.  At 
least,  he  neither  commends  nor  condemns  these 
things ;  his  aim  is  to  reform  the  Empire.  He  hopes 
by  calling  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  Tao  to 
induce  a  correspondence  with  that  nature  in  men, 
whose  heart  and  conduct  are  to  be  rectified,  through 
conscious  and  constant  imitation  of  its  perceived 
workings.  Politically,  Lao  Tzu  is  a  democrat,  who 
would  trust  the  people  and  is  not  afraid  of  changes, 
but  his  doctrine  of  Inaction  has  never  been  thought 
practicable,  for  if  carried  to  its  extreme  it  would 
lead  to  anarchy.  Philosophically,  he  was  a  monist, 
a  transcendentalist,  and  a  mystic ;  ethically,  he 
praises  as  the  three  best  jewels,  humility,  compas¬ 
sion,  and  moderation.  Just  as  much  as  Confucius, 
Lao  Tzu  believed  in  a  past  Golden  Age,  and  in  the 
inherent  goodness  of  human  nature.  He  believed 
it  was  possible  for  all  men' to  be  so  filled  with  Tao 
that  they  should  be  perfect  spontaneously  and  un¬ 
consciously,  as  Tao  Itself  is. 

If  the  book  which  bears  the  name  of  Lieh  Tzu 
( q.v .)  really  in  the  main  represents  his  ideas,  he 
greatly  improved  the  metaphysical  side  of  Lao  Tzu’s 
teaching,  especially  with  regard  to  cosmogony. 
Along  with  much  valuable  matter,  the  book  contains 
a  number  of  wild  stories  about  “gemmy  food”  and 
other  marvels,  showing  that  the  Master’s  teaching 
was  already  becoming  adulterated. 

Chuang  Tzu,  the  noblest  of  the  Taoists,  is 
concerned  to  maintain  the  pure  doctrines  both  as 
against  Lieh  Tzu  and  the  Confucianists,  whose 
apparent  materialism  wounds  his  idealistic  spirit. 
The  ethics  of  Lao  Tzu  he  accepted  without  altera¬ 
tion,  but  he  developed  the  system  of  Lao  Tzu  into 
a  complete  philosophy.  He  is  a  true  mystic,  and 
preaches  that  absorption  in  the  Tao  is  man’s  true 
goal.  Yet  he  is  not  a  pantheist,  for  he  does  not 
regard  the  human  spirit  as  annihilated  by  this 
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process,  but  as  thereby  filled  to  its  true  fulness  and 
raised  to  ineffable  bliss.  Chuang  Tzu’s  ideas  are 
elevated,  his  style  is  exquisite,  and  the  text  of  his 
book  is  in  the  main  as  he  wrote  it.  He  is  read  by 
all  scholarly  Chinese  with  delight,  and  it  is  to  his 
teaching  that  the  sincerest  Taoists  turn  most  for 
support  and  edification. 

The  book  known  as  Kuan  Yin  Tzu,  though 
fathered  on  Yin  Hsi,  (q.v.)  is  probably  the  work 
of  a  writer  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  last  of  the  great  Taoist  thinkers. 
It  shows  throughout  the  influence  of  Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

Huai  ,Nan  Tzu  {q.v.),  whose  book  is  one  of 
the  standard  Taoist  works,  was  an  exoteric  writer. 

The  later  Taoists  divide  their  teaching  into 
Inner  and  Outer,  i.e.,  the  mystic,  dealing  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  inner  nature,  and  the  magical, 
dealing  with  outward  actions  and  ceremonies,  Inner 
and  Outer  together  being  designed  to  confer  cor¬ 
poreal  immortality  on  a  being  spiritually  fitted  for  it. 
The  mystic  side  is  substantially  the  doctrines  of 
Lao  Tzu  and  Chuang  Tzu  as  outlined  above. 
With  regard  to  the  magical  side,  Lao  Tzu  is  not 
responsible  for  the  turn  given  to  his  teaching,  for 
no  encouragement  for  occultism  is  given  in  the 
Tao  Te  Ching.  The  wild  stories  of  Lao  Tzu’s 
immortality  are  admittedly  a  later  imitation  of 
Buddhist  wonders. 

But  from  earliest  times  there  had  been  Wu-ists 
{q.v.)  and  exorcists  in  China,  custodians  of  the 
secrets  of  the  arts  of  healing  and  divination. 
Medicine  especially  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
Tao  doctrines.  The  Chinese  Hippocrates,  Pien 
Ch‘ueh  supposed  to  have  been  the  physician 

of  the  Yellow  Emperor,  was  a  “Taoist.”  From  curing 
diseases  to  preventing  them  was  an  easy  step,  and 
from  thence  to  go  on  to  a  hope  of  sublimating  the 
body  so  as  to  escape  death  altogether,  was  not 
unnatural  in  primitive  times.  “The  elixir  of  life 
and  the  genii  originated  as  medical  ideas.”  Thus 
the  ancient  medical  works  of  China  are  said  to 
throw  considerable  light  on  obscure  points  in 
Taoism. 

The  successors  of  these  early  doctors  and 
wizards  fastened  on  a  few  obscure  sayings  scattered 
through  Lao  Tzu’s  teaching  to  justify  their  practices 
and  their  hopes.  Even  in  Chuang  Tzu,  and  much 
more  in  Lieh  Tzu,  marvellous  and  miraculous  doings 
of  eminent  Taoists  are  related,  and  by  the  time  of 
Huai  Nan  Tzu  in  the  second  century  b.c.,  occult 
researches  for  elixirs  of  life  and  means  of  trans¬ 
muting  baser  metals  into  gold  had  been  system¬ 
atically  superimposed  on  the  mystic  teachings  of  the 
Taoists.  The  Han  Emperor  Wu  Ti  was  especially 
superstitious  in  these  matters,  and  the  hopes  of 
favour  at  court  gave  an  immense  stimulus  to  this 
side  of  the  cult.  From  the  time  of  Chang  Tao-ling 
these  beliefs  and  practices  have  sunk  lower  and 


lower,  and  though  occasionally  sincerely  followed 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  personal  immortality, 
they  are  mainly  used  as  a  means  of  supporting  the 
poorer  sort  of  Taoist  monks. 

Among  the  many  things  capable  of  aiding  the 
body  to  become  immortal  are  plants  or  parts  of 
plants,  especially  the  seeds  and  the  resin  of  the 
evergreen  pine  and  cypress,  various  fruits,  fungi, 
and  flowers.  In  the  non-animate  world  cinnabar, 
gold,  jade,  and  other  substances  are  also  thought 
capable  of  bestowing  immortality.  Long  and 
rhythmic  breathing,  accompanied  by  certain  kinds 
of  posturing  and  gymnastics,  is  also  practised  in 
order  to  fill  the  body  with  the  vital  ether  of  the 
universe. 

Literature  : — 

The  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Taoist  writ¬ 
ings  is  the  Taoist  Thesaurus  ( ),  an  abridged 
edition  of  which  runs  (according  to  Faber)  to  eighty 
quarto  volumes.  This  however  includes  a  number  of 
non-Laatzean  works,  claimed  by  Taoists  as  their 
own,  e.g.  Micros.  Moreover,  Pan  Ku,  the  author 
of  the  Han  Shu ,  claims  that  the  first  “Taoist” 
writer  was  I  Yin  the  famous  Prime  Minister 

of  T‘ang,  founder  of  the  Shang  dynasty;  he  con¬ 
siders  Wen  Wang’s  advisers,  Lii  Shang  g 
(or  T‘ai  Kung),  and  Yii  Hsiung  f§§  as  Taoist 
authors,  and  also  Kuan  Ciiung  ( q.v .),  who  was 
made  Premier  of  the  Ch‘i  state  in  b.c.  685.  It  is 
evident  that  “Tao  doctrine”  was  for  centuries  a 
vague  term  including  a  number  of  schools  of  which 
Lao  Tzu’s  was  the  one  which  at  last  succeeded  in 
absorbing  the  rest,  becoming  greatly  modified  itself 
in  the  process.  In  ante-Ch‘in  times,  Taoism  perhaps 
covered  everything  anti-Chou. 

Taoist  canonical  writings  alone  number  some 
hundreds;  the  exact  figure  is  unknown.  After  the 
recovery  of  the  classics  and  the  consequent  revival 
of  Confucianism,  the  Taoists,  realizing  the  advant¬ 
age  of  a  written  standard,  set  up  a  canon  of  their 
own.  Their  doctrines  being  known  as  Inner  and 
Outer,  they  elaborated  a  double  set  of  canonical 
works,  each  part  having  five  “ ching”  and  four 
“books.”  The  names  of  these  twenty-six  works  are 
given  by  Faber  in  the  China  Review,  vol.  xiii. 

They  include  the  Tao  Te  Ching ,  but  not  the 
works  of  Chuang  Tzu,  Lieh  Tzu,  or  Kuan  Yin 
Tzu,  which  were  not  called  ching  till  the  T‘ang 
dynasty,  the  earlier  meaning  of  ching  being  rather 
that  of  a  standard  text-book,  than  including  any 
idea  of  sacredness  or  revelation.  Neither  do  the 
twenty-six  include  the  I  Ching,  although  that  book 
is  expressly  claimed  by  Taoists  as  their  own. 

In  addition  to  these  works,  the  students  of  the 
mystical  side  are  advised^  to  study  the  Tao  Shu 
Chciian  Chi  (  if*  &  ^  )  and  the  students  of  the 
magical  side  Chu  P‘in  Ching  Ch‘an  ( ft£), 
certain  ritualistic  manuals  including  incantations 
and  instruction  in  occult  matters. 
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Outside  the  canon  there  are  numerous  writings, 
and  new  tracts  even  yet  occasionally  appear  in  the 
name  of  this  or  that  god.  Generally  speaking,  the 
newer  a  Taoist  book  is,  the  fuller  is  it  of  gross 
superstitions  and  idolatry. 

While  higher  Buddhist  literature,  none  of  it 
of  Chinese  growth,  has  greatly  influenced  Taoist 
writings,  it  is  only  the  inferior  China-born  popular 
Buddhist  books  which  show  the  reaction  of  Taoism. 

The  writings  of  the  magical  side  of  Taoism  are 
not  of  high  ethical  value,  but  have  filled  Chinese 
lighter  literature  with  wonderful  stories  and  poetical 
imagery.  Nearly  every  beauty-spot  in  the  land 
has  its  legend  of  some  Taoist  saint,  genius,  or  fairy. 
See  Tao  Te  China ;  Lao  Tzu ,  etc.,  etc. 

[C.E.C.] 

Watters  :  Lao-tzu,  a  Study  in  Chinese  Philoso¬ 
phy;  Faber  :  The  Historical  Basis  of  Taoism, 
China  Review,  xiii,  pp.  231-247 ;  Giles  :  Religions 
of  Ancient  China,  Remains  of  Lao-tzu ,  etc.  ; 
Parker  :  China  and  Religion;  Studies  in  Chinese 
Religion ,  etc. 

TAO  KUANG,  ^  the  title  of  the  reign 
of  the  sixth  of  the  Manchu  sovereigns,  the  second 
son  of  Citia  ChTng.  He  was  born  in  1781  and 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1820.  He  was  naturally 
lazy  and  his  reign  was  full  of  trouble  for  the  Empire. 
Besides  various  risings,  the  War  with  England  began 
in  1840,  and  by  the  Nanking  Treaty  of  1842,  the 
first  five  ports  were  opened  to  foreign  trade.  The 
cost  of  this  war  gave  great  opportunity  for  raising 
disturbances  in  the  country.  He  died  in  1850. 

TAO  SHIH,  5H  i.  The  Chinese  term  for  a 
Taoist  priest. 

T‘A0  SHUO  fit  Description  of  pottery,  a 
celebrated  work  by  Chu  Yen,  known  also  as 
Chu  T‘ung-ch‘uan.  The  writer  was  a  scholar  and 
antiquary  and  a  voluminous  author,  who  personally 
examined  the  processes  of  porcelain  manufacture  at 
Ching-te  chen  and  other  places.  The  T‘ao  Shuo  is 
a  series  of  extracts  from  Chinese  works  connected 
by  a  running  commentary.  The  works  quoted  from 
are  generally  named. 

It  is  the  first  work  written  specially  on  the 
subject  :  it  was  issued  in  1774.  It  is  still  the  chief 
authority  among  Chinese  students  of  the  subject. 

A  complete  translation  was  made  by  Dr.  S.  W. 
Bushell  in  1891,  which  was  first  published  in  its 
entirety  in  1910.  The  intention  was  to  accompany 
the  translation  by  twenty-one  coloured  plates,  but 
a  mere  list  of  these  is  given,  and  to  see  them  the 
reader  is  referred  to  another  work,  which  is  not 
easily  attainable,  Bushell’ s  Chinese  Porcelains  of 
Different  Dynasties. 

Bushell  :  Description  of  Chinese  Pottery  and 
Porcelain,  Oxford,  1910. 


TA0T‘AI,  The  Intendant  of  a  Circuit 

or  Tao,  of  which  there  were  under  the  Manchu s 
95  in  China  Proper.  He  had  control  of  several 
prefectures,  etc.  After  the  Revolution  the  Tao- 
t£ai  became  the  Taoyin  j||  ^  .  See  Government, 
Republican. 

TAO  TE  CHSNG  m.  H  The  “.Canon  of 
Reason  and  Virtue”  (Suzuki),  a  work  containing 
about  five  thousand  characters,  (less  than  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark),  said  to  have  been  written  by  Lao  Tzu 
and  given  to  his  disciple  Kuan  Yin  Tzu  [q-v.) 
when  the  sage  was  finally  leaving  China  for  the 
Western  regions. 

It  is  now  generally  divided  into  eiglity-one 
chapters,  but  according  to  Ssu-ma  ChTen  the  author 
only  divided  it  into  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of 
Tao,  and  the  second  of  Te.  These  two  expressions, 
together  with  the  contents  and  authorship  are 
subjects  of  constant  debate  amongst  foreign  critics 
and  translators. 

Broadly  speaking,  Tao  may  be  defined  as  the 
formative  Principle  of  the  Universe,  to  which  man’s 
nature  should  conform,  and  Te  as  the  same  Principle 
in  activity,  to  which  man’s  actions  should  cor¬ 
respond. 

The  work  was  at  first  known  as  “Lao  Tzu,” 
but  later  as  the  “Tao  Te  Sections.”  It  was  formally 
adopted  as  a  “Canon”  in  666  a.d.,  and -the  Emperor 
Hsuan  Tsung  wrote  a  commentary  on  it  a.d,  719. 
Though  Lao  Tzu  is  constantly  associated  by  the 
Taoists  with  Huang  Ti,  as  one  of  the  first  Teachers 
of  Taoism,  it  is  not  till  Ssu-ma  ChTen  that  we 
definitely  hear  of  a  book  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  him.  For  various  critical  reasons,  Giles 
considers  the  Tao  Te  Ching  “a  clumsy  forgery  of 
the  Han  dynasty,”  and  thinks  Ssu-m\  ChTen  only 
knew  it  by  repute.  Legge,  Faber  and  others  con¬ 
sider  it  as  genuine  ;  most  Chinese  scholars  seem  to 
accept  it.  If  compared  with  the  writings  of 
Chuantg  Tzu,  or  with  Lieh  Tzu,  it  appears  to 
belong  to  an  earlier  period  when  Taoism  had  not 
as  yet  definitely  mixed  itself  up  with  the  aldiemy 
and  magic  so  conspicuous  after  the  time  of 
IIuai  Nan  Tzu. 

The  book  does  not  mention  Lao  Tzu  nor  is  there 
any  proper  name  in  it,  though  there  is  much 
mention  of  the  ancient  sages  ;  it  undoubtedly  contains 
a  number  of  sayings  handed  down  from  ancient 
times ;  but  it  is  so  vague  and  so  terse  as  to  admit 
in  parts  of  various  plausible  translations,  and 
together  with  noble  utterances  there  is  much  that  is 
almost  unintelligible. 

It  has  been  often  translated.  The  Royal 
Society  of  England  has  a  manuscript  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  presented  in  1788,  the  date  of  which  is 
unknown,  and  the  author  likewise,  though  internal 
evidence  points  to  his  being  a  Portuguese.  He 
translates  Tao  by  Ratio, 
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TA  TS‘IN 


Other  translations  are  :  Paul  Carus  :  1898 ; 
P.  J.  Maclagan  :  China  Review,  xxiii-xxiv ;  T.  W. 
Kingsmill  :  China  Review,  xxiv ;  C.  S.  Medhurst  : 
Chinese  Recorder,  November,  1899,  January,  1900; 
T.  W.  Heisingeii  :  1903 ;  E,  von  Zach  :  Romanised 
text  of  the  Manchu  translation ;  Franz  Hartmann  : 
(German) ;  Wilhelm  :  (German) ;  Alexandre  Ular  : 
1902,  (French),  Paris;  Alexandre  Ular:  1903, 
(German)  Leipzig;  Henri  Borel  :  (Dutch)  Amster¬ 
dam.  See  Taoism ;  Philosophy, 

T‘A0  T‘IEH  5f H  a  glutton  of  the  time  of 
Yao,  banished  by  Shun.  The  term  is  now  used 
generally  for  a  glutton,  and  an  ogre  with  this  name, 
having  a  huge  belly  and  a  thin  face,  is  often  seen 
on  bronze  and  other  vessels. 

TA  PAO  TAO  or  TAPAUTAU,  ft  &  Big 

dried-fish  island  ;  the  Chinese  quarter  at  Tsingtau. 

TAR  BAG  AN,  Arctomys  bobac  Schreb.,  the 
Mongolian  name  for  a  very  important  rodent, 
otherwise  called  Marmot.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  the  fur,  two  million  skins  per  annum  being  sent 
from  Mongolia  and  Manchuria  by  rail  to  Europe, 
where  they  are  converted  into  imitation  marten  and 
sable  furs.  The  chief  interest  in  the  animal  is, 
however,  that  in  all  probability  it  is  subjedt  to 
plague,  and  that  the  great  outbreak  of  bubonic  and 
pneumonic  plague  in  Manchuria  in  1910-11  originated 
with  it.  In  April,  1911,  the  Chinese  government 
forbad  the  hunting,  conveying  or  selling  of  tarbagan 
skins.  See  Plague. 

Report  of  the  International  Plague  Con¬ 
ference,  1912. 

TAR  CHEN  DO,  the  Tibetan  name  of  the  town 
called  by  the  Chinese  Ta  chien  lu  (q.v.). 

TARIM,  a  river  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  which 
rises  in  the  Pamirs  and  flows  through  the  desert  for 
1,159  miles,  to  fail  at  last  in  the  sand  and  reeds  of 
Lob  nor.  Its  basin  constitutes  the  chief  portion 
of  Chinese  Turkestan  (q.v.). 

TAR  PAN,  Equus  caballus.  See  Horse,  Wild. 

TARTAR,  more  properly  Tatar,  the  Chinese 
form  being  %  ta  ta  erh.  The  name  is  loosely 

applied  both  by  Chinese  and  Western  writers,  to 
the  tribes  inhabiting  Central  Asia  and  to  the 
Manchus.  The  main  body  of  the  Golden  Horde 
which  invaded  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  under  Batu  Khan  was  Turkish,  and.  only 
the  leaders  were  Mongol.  The  latter  alone  were 
Tartar,  but  Europeans  gave  the  name  to  the  whole 
army,  so  that  Turk  and  Tartar  became  synonymous. 
Thus  ‘  Tartary  *  was  used  as  the  name  for  Turkestan 
and  neighbouring  countries.  But  the  Turkish  tribes 
do  not  recognise  the  term,  and  even  resent  it.  It 
was  properly  the  name  of  a  petty  tribe  or  tribes  of 
the  north-east  corner  of  Mongolia,  probably  Tun- 
gusic;  then  it  came  to  be  used  by  the  Chinese 


writers  of  all  Mongols,  then  of  all  northern  races, 
even  Russian.  Its  first  appearance  in  Chinese  works 
is  in  the  T'ang  dynasty,  in  the  tenth  century,  but 
Parker  speaks  erroneously  of  its  use  in  the  second 
century.  The  term  Tartar  is  also  used  by  foreigners 
for  the  Ti,  a  general  name  for  the  non-Chinese 
tribes  of  the  north,  who  long  resisted  Chinese 
civilization  and  were  sometimes  practically  masters 
of  China.  The  Chinese  early  writings  divide  them 
into  nineteen  barbarian  tribes,  the  most  powerful 
being  named.  Ch‘ih  Ti  or  Red  Tartars,  Pai  Ti 

£  Vi  or  White  Tartars,  Ch  ang  Tt  or  Giant 

Tartars;  beside  the  Jung  Tartars  who  dwelt  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  present  Honan.  These 
are  all  sub-divided,  six  tribes  of  the  Red,  three  of 
the  White,  and  so  on  :  the  names  may  be  found  in 
Tschepe’s  work.  They  were  at  the  height  of  their 
power  in  the  seventh  century  b.c.  when,  under  the 
headship  of  the  Red  Tartars,  they  occupied  the 
hills  of  Shansi  and  Shantung  for  more  than  a 
thousand  li,  as  neighbours  to  the  States  of  Wei, 
Chin,  Lu,  Chd,  Sung  and  Cheng.  These  States, 
and  still  more  the  State  of  Ch£in  to  the  west,  were 
all  more  or  less  affected  in  manners  and  in  blood 
by  their  constant  intercourse  with  the  Tartars ;  in 
fact  Ch'in  and  Chin  may  be  called  half-Tartar 
whether  with  regard  to  the  people  or  the  royal 
house.  In  course  of  time  the  Tartars  were  either 
absorbed  in  Chinese  civilization  or  pushed  worth* 
beyond  the  Great  Wall. 

Tschepe  :  Histoire  des  Trois  Royaumes,  p.  157 ; 
Parker  :  A  Thousand  Years  of  the  Tartars ;  Legge  : 
Chlun  ChHu,  Prolegomena ;  Howorth  :  History  of 
the  Mongols,  vol.  i,  p.  700;  Martin  :  The  Lore  of 
Cathay. 

TA  SHIH,^c  the  early  Chinese  term  for 
Arabs  or  Mohammedans  generally.  The  Tazi  or 
Tay  of  Western  Asiatic  writers. 

Kirth  and  Rockhill  :  Chau  Ju-lcua,  p.  119. 

TA  SH3H  CHIH,  one  of  the  Boddhisattvas. 

See  M  ahasthamaprapta. 

TA  SHUN,  ^c)lll.  The  name  of  the  dynasty 
which  Li  Tzu-ch‘eng  sought  to  found  in  1644.  See 
Li  Tzu-ch‘eng. 

TA  TAO  HUI,  (Society  of  Big  Swords).  See 

Boxer  ism. 

TA  TE  SENG,  Vc  Wi  fit  •  s^n9  is  properly  a 
Buddhist  priest.  Ta-te,  great  virtue,  is  found  on 
the  Nestorian  Tablet  and  elsewhere  as  a  title  similar 
to  our  Reverend  :  Alopen  is  called  Ta-te  Alopen. 
Ta-te-seng  may  therefore  be  rendered  as  Nestorian 
priest. 

TA  TSTN  or  TA  CHTN,  ft  %  great  China. 
This  country  is  noticed  in  Chinese  works  of  the 
Later  Han  dynasty  (a.d.  56-220),  the  Chin  ^  dynasty 
(265-419),  and  the  T‘ang  dynasty  (618-905);  but 
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Chinese  editors  say  that  the  Likan  or  Likien  fp 
^  fjf  ,  etc.,  of  the  Former  Han  writings  is  the  same 
country.  The  latter  name  appears  in  the  Shih  Chi 
&  IE  c.  123  b.c.  It  is  the  Chinese  name  for  the 
Homan  Empire ;  but  only  the  eastern  part,  which 
the  Chinese  were  acquainted  with,  that  is,  Syria. 
The  capital  is  given  as  An-tu, ,  Antioch. 

In  the  T‘ang  annals  the  name  is  replaced  by 
Fu-lin  (s'.r.),  which  may  stand  for  the  Byzantine 
empire  or  the  city  of  Constantinople. 

The  reason  for  the  name,  (Great  China),  may 
be  simply  that  the  Chinese  recognized  that  the 
Homan  empire  was  to  the  west  what  China  was  to 
the  east. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the,  Way  Thither ;  Hirth  : 
China  and  the  Roman  Orient. 

TATUNGKOW  3*1  iif,  a  small  port  in 
Shengking,  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  treaty  with 
Japan  in  1903. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  23,906  8,444 

Net  Chinese  ,,  .  10,990  2,879 

Exports  .  40,894  21,978 


Total  Ilk.Tls.  ...  75,790  33,301 

TAUGAS,  a  name  found  in  the  History  written 
by  Theophylactus  Simocatta,  a  Byzantine  writer  of 
the  7th  century.  It  is  the  name  of  a  ‘nation  not 
to  be  paralleled  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  for 
power  and  population.’  Taugas  is  China,  as  first 
pointed  out  by  I)e  Guignes,  but  the  name  has  given 
rise  to  discussion.  De  Guignes,  followed  by 
Pelliot,  supposes  it  to  indicate  the  Ta  Goei  or 
Ta  Wei  dynasty,  but  Yule  says  it  represents 
Tamghaj,  a  name  used  by  old  Arabian  and  Persian 
writers  for  a  great  nation  of  the  far  east  of  Asia. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither. 

TAYLOR,  JAMES  HUDSON,  M.R.C.S., 
F.R.G.S.,  the  founder  of  the  China  Inland  Mission. 
He  was  born  at  Barnsley,  Yorkshire,  in  1832,  and 
■when  21  years  old  was  sent  out  by  the  China 
Evangelisation  Society  as  their  first  representative. 
He  arrived  in  China  in  March,  1854.  He  worked  in 
Shanghai,  Swatow  and  Ningpo,  leaving  the  society 
in  1856  to  become  an  independent  worker.  In  1860 
failure  of  health  made  a  return  to  England 
necessary ;  and  it  was  during  his  stay  there  that  the 
need  became  clear  to  him  for  a  new  and  special 
agency  to  evangelize  interior  China.  None  of  the 
existing  Societies  could  be  moved  to  this  great  under¬ 
taking  ;  he  then  founded  the  new  mission,  and  in 
1866  left  England  on  the  Lammermuir  with  13 
missionaries.  From  that  date  till  his  death  he  was 
identified  with  the  ever-growing  and  successful 
pioneering  mission,  which  numbered  828  agents 
when  he  died  in  Changsha  in  May,  1905. 

See  China  Inland  Mission. 


TA  YU,  ^  j3|  The  Great  Yu,  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  Shun  to  drain  the  great  floods  from  the 
Empire.  This  was  accomplished  after  nine  years’ 
incessant  toil.  He  succeeded  Shun  in  b.c.  2205,  as 
first  Emperor  of  the  Hsia  dynasty.  ; 

TAZ1,  S ee  Ta  shih. 

TGHENG  Kl-TONG,  Chlen  Chi-Cung , 

a  native  of  Fukien,  who  studied  at  the  Foochow 
Arsenal.  M.  Prosper  Giquel  took  him  to  France 
in  1876.  He  was  very  intelligent  and  of  most 
agreeable  manners.  Of  China  he  knew  compara¬ 
tively  little,  having  only  seen  Fukien,  and  he 
became  a  thorough  Frenchman  in  his  manners  and 
style  of  life.  He  wrote  quite  a  number  of  light  and 
brilliant  books  in  French.  He  was  made  Brigadier- 
General  by  the  Chinese  in  1884,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  French  government  he  was  appointed  military 
attache  to  the  Chinese  Legation  at  Paris,  and 
several  times  he  acted  as  charge  d’affaires.  His 
official  pay  being  insufficient  for  the  position  he 
held,  he  borrowed  a  good  deal  in  the  name  of  the 
Legation ;  China  refused  to  recognise  the  leans  and 
T cheng  was  recalled,  leaving  Paris  on  April  17, 
1891.  He  was  degraded,  though  Li  Hung-chang 
did  what  he  could  to  defend  him.  A  letter  from 
T CHENG  in  self-defence  will  be  found  in  The  North 
China  Her  aid ,  March  25,  1892. 

The  following  are  General  Tcheng  Ki-tong’s 
works  :  Les  Chinois  points  par  eux-memes  ;  Le 
Theatre  des  Chinois;  Les  Contes  chinois;  Les 
Plaisirs  en  Chine;  Le  Roman  de  V Homme  Jaune; 
Mon  Pays;  L^es  Parisians  peints  par  un  Chinois. 

Cordier  :  Ilistoire  des  Relations  de  la  Chine, 
etc.,  vol.  iii,  p.  68. 

TCHEOU-LS,  LE.  S ee  Chou  Li. 

TEA,  ^  ch‘a,  Fukienese  ta,  is  the  name  of  the 
beverage  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  tea-bush,  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Camellia,  natural  order  Terns- 
troemiaceae,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  China 
tea  and  Assam  tea.  Chinese  teas  are  of  two  species, 
Thea  bohea  and  Thea  viridis.  Fortune  in  1843 
found  that  the  black  and  green  teas  of  Fukien  and 
Chekiang,  prepared  chiefly  for  foreign  consumption, 
were  produced  by  different  processes  from  T.  viridis, 
while  the  black  and  green  teas  of  Kuangtung  were 
produced  from  T.  bohea.  The  plant  grows  in  a 
rich  soil  between  the  23rd  and  35th  degrees  of 
latitude.  There  was  considerable  discussion  as  to 
whether  tea  was  indigenous  to  China,  especially  as 
wild  tea  was  discovered  in  Assam  about  1820.  But 
Professor  Andreas  Kras  snow,  after  visiting  the 
tea-growing  districts  of  Asia,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  tea-plant  was  indigenous  to  the  whole  monsoon 
region  of  East  Asia,  and  that  there  were  two 
varieties,  the  Assam  and  the  Chinese, 
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Apart  from  mere  traditions,  the  earliest  account 
of  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  China  dates  from  the 
sixth  century  a.d.,  and  a  tax  was  levied  on  it  in  the 
eighth  century.  Marco  Polo  makes  no  mention 
of  the  use  of  tea  in  China.  The  Dutch  in  the 
17th  century  introduced  tea  to  Europe.  The  English 
first  began  to  drink  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  receiving  it  from  agents  in  Java.  The 
first  tea-house  in  London  was  opened  in  1657,  the 
price  of  tea  ranging  from  £6  to  £10  a  lb. 

The  Chinese  tea-plant  was  first  introduced  into 
Ceylon  in  1839.  A  disease  attacking  the  Ceylon 
coffee  plantations  in  1881  led  to  a  failure  in  the 
coffee  crop,  and  tea  was  grown  instead.  Gradually 
the  competing  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  caused  a 
decline  in  the  China  trade. 

The  tea-plant  is  a  bush  from  three  to  five  feet 
in  height,  grown  in  small  fields  and  in  patches  on 
hill-sides.  The  leaf  is  plucked  from  the  end  of 
April  onwards.  The  first  crop  consists  of  young 
half-opened  leaves  which  produce  the  delicate  tea 
called  Hyson.  The  second  and  most  important  crop 
is  gathered  during  May,  while  the  third  crop  yields 
an  inferior  kind  of  tea.  The  green  leaves  are  first 
exposed  to  the  air  for  two  to  three  hours  by  day 
or  all  night  to  dry  them,  then  they  are  spread  on 
iron  pans  in  the  drying  house  and  heated,  being 
kept  in  motion,  for  five  minutesi.  They  are  then 
taken  out  of  the  pans  and  rolled  backwards  and 
forwards  on  a  table  by  hand  till  all  the  juice  is 
pressed  cut  and  the  leaves  are  twisted.  This  process 
is  also  helped  by  treading.  They  are  then  spread 
out  on  sieves  and  exposed  to  the  air  out-of-doors  for 
three  to  four  hours.  After  this  they  undergo  a 
second  heating  for  nearly  an  hour  till  they  are 
quite  dry  and  curled.  Some  kinds  of  tea  leaves 
undergo  three  or  four  heatings.  To  colour  green 
teas,  the  Chinese  sprinkle  Prussian  blue  ground  to 
powder  mixed  with  gypsum  on  the  leaves  at  the 
last  roasting.  [According  to  another  account  black 
tea  and  green  differ  only  by  their  preparation,  the 
former  being  sun-dried  before  roasting,  the  latter 
carefully  kept  from  exposure  to  the  sun  after 
picking].  The  tea-leaves  are  then  sorted  into 
grades,  tea-dust  being  taken  out  by  the  finest  sieve, 
“broken  Pekoe”  by  the  next,  and  so  on.  The 
tea  is  then  packed  in  lead-lined  chests  and  marked 
with  the  chop.  In  large  factories,  machinery  is 
used  to  roll  the  leaves. 

Bride  Tea,  consisting  of  tea-dust  steamed  and 
pressed  into  hard  cakes  resembling  wood  or  stone, 
is  prepared  at  Hankow  for  the  Russian  market. 
In  some  districts  of  Russia  these  tablets  are  some¬ 
times  passed  as  currency.  A  coarser  kind  of  brick- 
tea  including  tea-stalks  is  sent  to  Mongolia,  where 
the  people  stew  it  in  a  pot  together  with  butter 
and  mutton  fat.  Bricktea  of  a  coarser  kind  is  also 
prepared  at  Ya-chou  in  Ssuch'uan  for  use  in  Tibet. 


The  tea  trade  with  Tibet  at  the  end  of  the  Manchu 
rule  was  estimated  at  19,000,000  lbs.  per  annum, 
8,000,000  being  a  subsidy  from  the  Chinese  Emperor 
to  Tibetan  monasteries. 

The  petals  of  scented  flowers  such  as  the  Olea 
fragrans,  rose,  tuberose,  jasmine,  azalea,  or  orange, 
are  dried  and  mixed  with  tea-leaves  of  certain  kinds. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Wade  in  his  article  on  Tea  in 
Twentieth  Century  Impressions  of  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai,  gives  the  following  list  of  teas  : — 

BLACK  TEAS. — A.  Northern  :  Keemun  (An¬ 
hui)  ;  Ningchow,  Moning,  (Kiangsi).  Oopacks — 
Sunyang,  Tungloutong,  Tongshan,  Ichang,  Cheong- 
shukai,  (Hupei).  Oonahms — Oonfa,  Liling,  Nipkasee, 
Wunkai,  Lowyong,  Shuntam,  (Hunan). 

B.  Southern  :  Congou — Panyong,  Packlum, 
Souchong,  Soomoo,  Suey  Kuts ;  Oolong,  Scented 
Capers,  Scented  Orange  Pekoe,  Pouchong,  Kooloo, 
Flowery  Pekoe. 

GREEN  TEAS. — Moyune,  Tienkai,  Fychow, 
(Anhui) ;  Pingsuey,  Hoochow,  Wenchow,  (Che¬ 
kiang). 

BLENDS. — Sownee,  (Shanghai  packed) ;  Gun¬ 
powder,  (Siao  Chu,  small  leaf) ;  Imperial,  (Ta  Chu, 
large  leaf)  ;  Hyson,  Young  Hyson,  Hyson  Skin, 
Twankay. 

Congou  comes  from  the  Amoy  pronunciation  of 
T  kung  fu  ‘work  or  labour.’ 

Souchong  comes  from  hsiao  chung  /J»  fj|,  mean¬ 
ing  ‘small  sort.’ 

Paouchong  means  ‘wrapped  sort.’ 

Pekoe  is  derived  from  pei  hao  meaning 

‘white  down,’  and  is  the  name  given  to  the  delicate 
flavour  of  tea  made  from  young  leaf  buds  covered 
with  a  whitish  down. 

Oolong  is  derived  from  wu  lung  H  ‘black 
dragon,’  so-called  because  a  black  serpent  was  said 
to  have  been  found  coiled  round  the  stem  of  a  tea- 
bush  yielding  that  particular  flavour  of  tea. 

Caper  is  the  name  given  to  a  particular  tea- 
plant,  the  buds  of  which  probably  resemble  those  of 
the  caper-plant. 

Bohea  is  derived  from  the  Amoy  pronunciation 
of  Wu  i  and  is  both  the  name  of  the  hills  in  Fukien 
and  of  the  fine  quality  of  tea  grown  there. 

Hyson  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  tea.  There  are 
varying  explanations  of  the  origin  of  this  term. 
Some  say  that  it  was  the  name  of  tire  daughter  of  a 
tea-merchant  Li,  who  named  after  her  the  particular 
kind  of  tea  that  she  had  helped  to  sort.  Another 
explanation  is  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  yii  ch‘ien 
ppj  ‘before  the  rain,’  and  that  it  was  the  name 
given  to  the  tea  made  from  half -opened  buds 
gathered  before  the  spring  rains. 

Twankay  is  derived  from  Tun  kh’e,  a  tea  centre 
about  15  miles  south-west  of  Huichow  in  Chekiang, 
and  is  the  name  given  to  the  tea  sent  from  there. 
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Pu-erh  tea  is  the  product  of  a  variety  of  the 
true  tea  plant  (var.  assamica )  which  flourishes  in 
Pu-erh  fu,  S.W.  Yunnan.  The  leaves  are  steamed 
and  pressed  into  cakes,  and  carried  all  over  China, 
being  esteemed  as  a  medicine — a  digestive  and 
nervous  stimulant.  Other  plants  furnish  so-called 
“teas,”  used  medicinally.  Such  are  Argemone 
mexicana ,  or  Chio-tzu  ch‘a ;  Koelreuteria  paniculata , 
Iiuan  clTa;  Hibiscus  rosn-sinensis ,  Hung-hua  ch‘a 
from  Kiangsi.  Instead  of  tea,  the  poorer  classes 
often  make  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  Pyracantha 
crenulata  (Buisson  ardent),  the  tea-shrub,  Chla-huo 
tzu  of  several  species  of  Spiroea,  of  the 

Weeping  Willow,  and  even  of  willow  chips,  which 
E.  H.  Wilson  describes  as  the  worst  tea  he  had 
ever  tasted. 

The  fall  in  exports  of  China  tea  since  1888  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  figures  : — • 


Period. 


1888-1892 

1893-1897 

1898-1902 

1903-1907 


Annual  Average  Annual  Average  Annual  Average 
of  Tea  exported  of  Tea  exported  of  Tea  exported 
from  India.  from  Ceylon.  from  China. 

lbs. 

.  105,529,000  ... 

.  135,408,000  ... 

.  172,689,000  ... 

.  210,611,000 


lbs. 

.  48,750,000 

165,500,000 


lbs. 

242,213,000 

234,507,000 

192,427,000 

200,320,000 


The  export  of  Tea  in  1916  was  as  follows  : 

Black  tea  . Pels.  648,228  Hk.Tls.  18,970,992 

Green  tea  .  298,728  14,231,307 

Black  brick  tea  ...  396,339  7,976,736 

Green  brick  tea  ...  163,816  1,742,479 

Tablet  tea  .  26,669  565,135 

Tea  dust  ...  ...  7,594  54,905 

Tea  leaf,  unfired  1,229  18,863 

R.  Fortune  :  Wanderings  in  China;  Ball  :  An 
Account  of  the  Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  Tea 
in  China,  (1848)  ;  Hollingworth  :  Principal  Tea 
Districts  in.  China,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  x;  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs  :  Tea,  1888. 


TEA  OIL  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Thea 
sasanqua,  known  as  the  Ch‘a-yu  huo  tzu 
or  Tea-oil  fruit,  a  relative  of  the  true  tea  plant, 
from  which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its 
hairy  shoots.  It  is  a  shrub,  common  in  the  sand¬ 
stone  ravines  of  north-central  SsuclTuan,  but 
cultivated  in  the  hilly  parts  of  S.  Hunan  and 
Kiangsi,  and  in  N.  Fukien,  and  especially  in 
Kuangsi.  The  average  exportation  is  not  large 
(12,000  piculs  1913  to  1915),  but  in  exceptional  years 
the  production  is  much  greater.  Thuis  in  1911  nearly 
100,000  piculs  were  exported  from  Wuchow,  Han¬ 
kow,  Foochow,  etc.,  for  use  in  China  and  abroad. 
The  value  is  from  Tls.  8  to  12  per  picul. 

The  export  in  1916  was  pels.  5,080,  value 
Tls.  50,029. 

Wilson  :  A  Naturalist  in  W.  China,  vol.  if, 
p.  98. 


TEAPOY  or  TEPOY,  a  word  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  tea.  It  is  an  Anglo-Hindustani  word 
tipai  meaning  tripod,  and  is  used  in  India  for  any 
tripod  including  small,  three-legged  tables,  or  any 
small  tables.  Yule  :  Hobson- J obson. 

TELEGRAPHS.  The  first  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  telegraphs  into  China  was  made  in  1865  by  an 
Englishman  named  Reynolds.  He  began  to  put  up 
a  line  from  Shanghai  to  the  mouth  of  the  Huang  p‘u  ; 
but  poles  and  wires  were  removed  by  the  people  with 
the  connivance  of  the  officials,  and  the  attempt 
failed. 

In  1869  the  American  firm  Russell  &  Co.  put 
up  a  short  line  from  the  Shanghai  Steam  Navigation 
Co.  Wharf  to  their  central  office. 

The  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Co.  put  down 
a  cable  from  Hongkong  to  Shanghai  in  1871,  the 
Shanghai  end  being  landed  secretly.  Land  lines 
were  first  sanctioned  in  1881,  the  earliest  being  from 
Shanghai  to  Tientsin.  It  was  not  extended  to 
Peking  till  three  years  later,  after  which  progress 
was  rapid. 

The  Chinese  Telegraph  Administration  and.  the 
Wa  Hop  Co.,  two  private  Companies,  were  formed 
in  1882. 

In  1908  the  Ministry  of  Communications  took 
control  of  all  land  lines.  There  are  now  over  40,000 
miles  of  line,  with  over  six  hundred  telegraph 
stations.  China  Year  Book. 

TEMPERANCE.  Using  this  word  in  respect 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  Chinese  are  a  temperate  race.  Some, 
however,  have  asserted  that  this  is  simply  a  result 
of  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  masses. 

There  has  been  much  legislation  on  the  matter. 
The  first  known  instance  is  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Chou  dynasty,  b.c.  1122,  when  Wu  Wang  or  the 
Duke  of  Chou  issued  the  Announcement  about 
Wine,  (Legge’s  Shu  Ching,  p.  399),  making  it  a 
capital  offence  to  assemble  for  drinking.  The  first 
Han  ruler  fined  each  person  four  taels  of  silver  if 
three  or  more  were  found  drinking  together.  In 
the  T'ang,  CITen,  Northern  Chou  and  Chin 
dynasties  more  or  less  stringent  laws  against  dis¬ 
tilling  or  drinking  were  issued. 

Ament  :  Chinese  Recorder,  vol.  xv,  p.  191. 

TEMPLE  OF  EARTH.  This  Temple,  in  the 
north  of  the  Tartar  city  of  Peking,  with  its  square 
altar,  corresponds  to  the  Temple  of  Heaven  in  the 
South  with  its  round  altar,  and  is  only  second  to  it 
in  importance  and  magnificence.  The  Altar  is  of 
dark-coloured  marble  and  the  colour  prevailing  in 
the  Temple  is  yellow.  Earth  is  worshipped  at  the 
summer  solstice,  when  sacrifices  similar  to  those 
offered  to  Heaven  at  the  winter  solstice  are  made  ; 
but  there  is  no  burnt  offering.  See  Temple  of 
Heaven. 
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TEMPLE  OF  HEAVEN,  THE,  with  the 
celebrated  Altar  to  Heaven,  is  south  of  the  Tartar 
city  of  Tehing,  and  is  an  enclosure  of  about  737 
acres.  It  contains  a  Hall  for  the  rehearsal  of  the 
ceremonies,  the  Hall  of  Fasting  where  the  Emperor 
spent  the  night  before  sacrificing,  the  Hall  of 
Prayer  for  the  Year,  a  Treasury,  a  slaughter  house 
for  the  sacrificial  animals,  and  other  buildings, 
besides  Altars,  etc.  A  plan  will  be  found  in 
Williams’  article  named  below.  The  existing  Altar 
to  Heaven  was  built  by  ChTen  Lung.  It  is  entirely 
of  white  marble  in  three  circular  terraces,  and  in 
its  measurements  and  proportions  the  numbers  9  and 
5  predominate,  these  being  supposed  to  be  the 
numbers  appropriate  to  Heaven  ;  the  predominant 
colour  in  the  Temple  is  blue.  According  to  the 
religious  calendar  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the 
dynasty  in  1644,  Heaven  is  to  be  worshipped  at  the 
circular  Altar  at  the  Temple  of  Heaven  at  the 
winter  solstice. 

Williams  :  State  Religion  of  China  during  the 
Manchu  Dynasty,  Journal,  N.C.B.R. A.S.,  vol.  xliv. 

TEMPLES  in  China  are,  of  course,  of  various 
kinds.  The  generic  name  is  jf$  miao;  this  is  also 
the  special  term  for  large  Buddhist  temples  not 
inhabited  by  priests,  and  also  for  small  roadside 
shrines,  etc. 

A  Buddhist  monastery  is  called  ssu  ^ ,  and  a 
nunnery  an  $£,  while  %£t‘ang  may  stand  for  either. 

A  Taoist  monastery  or  nunnery  is  called  kuan 
M  ,  but  such  are  sometimes  Taoist  no  more,  in  spite 
of  the  name,  having  passed  into  Buddhist  possession. 
Another  term  for  Taoist  monasteries,  though  not 
for  nunneries,  is  hung  ^  ;  but  this  term  is  also  used 
for  the  spiritual  shrine  of  an  emperor,  of  Confucius 
and  of  others. 

Ancestral  halls  of  private  families  are  called 
tz‘u  fpj . 

Other  names  for  Buddhist  monasteries  are 
lan  jo  %=r  ,  and  seng  chia  lan  lin  ffj'  'M  |g  ,  both 
being  Sanskrit  terms  reproduced  with  Chinese 
characters. 

TEMUCHIN.  See  Cheng  his. 

TENDUC,  a  district  described  by  Marco  Polo 
as  lying  between  Tangut  and  Shang-tu ;  he  speaks 
of  the  lower  waters  of  the  Yellow  River  as  coming 
from  it.  It  is  the  land  both  sides  of  the  river, 
ir. eluding  part  of  the  Ordos  and  the  district  north. 
This,  according  to  Polo  and  other  writers,  is  the 
land  of  Prester  John.  The  city  Tenduc  is  no 
doubt  the  modern  TTi-clTeng  M  $$  or  Toto  called 
Togdo  or  Tokto  by  the  Mongols. 

Yule  and  Cordier  :  Marco  Polo;  vol.  i,  p.  285 ; 
Rockhill  :  Diary  of  a  Journey  through  Mongolia 
and  Tibet,  p.  18,  note. 

TENGYUEH,  §j|  |?Sj  Ceng  yiieh,  called  Momein 
by  the  Burmese,  is  a  market  town  in  Yunnan.  It 


was  opened  in  1899  by  the  Agreement  supplementary 
to  the  London  Convention  of  1894.  It  is  180  miles 
from  Bhamo,  with  which  place  trade  is  carried  on 
by  mule-transport.  The  Shan  principality  of  Nan- 
kao,  in  which  Tengyueh  stands,  was  conquered  by 
the  Chinese  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and.  the  town 
was  built  as  an  outpost  soon  afterwards. 

Its  elevation  is  5,400  feet,  and  its  average 
rainfall  is  about  65  inches,  most  of  it  being  in 
June — September.  The  population  is  about  9,000. 
The  trade  is  small,  the  chief  exports  being  silk, 
orpiment  and  musk.  1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  2,192,422  1,711,670 

Net  Chinese  ,,  .  —  — 

Exports  .  747,012  628,376 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  2,939,434  2,340,046 

TERM  QUESTION.  The  question  what 
Chinese  terms  are  best  to  translate  God  and  Spirit, 
or  rather  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  so  rendered 
in  English,  a  question  which  from  the  year  1840 
onward  has  divided  missionaries,  has  resulted  in  a 
mass  of  literature  and  has  never  been  decided. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  17th  century  met 
with  the  same  difficulty  and  Jesuits  and  Dominicans 
disputed  the  matter  for  nearly  a  century,  till  it  was 
settled  by  a  Papal  Bull  in  1715 ;  it  was  ordered  that 
the  term  Shang-ti  J*.  fjf-  (Supreme  Ruler)  should  be 
avoided,  that  T‘ien  Chu  (Lord  of  Heaven) 

should  be  used  for  God  and  Shen  for  Spirit. 

The  Protestants’  difficulty  cannot  be  thus 
settleH  by  authority.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Chinese  language  should  contain  terms  which 
would  connote  that  which  the  Christian  means  by 
God  and  Spirit ;  pagan  terms,  as  was  the  case  2,000 
years  ago,  must  be  gradually  filled  with  the  new 
meanings  taught  by  Christianity.  But  the  difficulty 
consists  in  choosing  the  most  suitable  and  least 
objectionable  of  the  names  already  in  use.  One 
party  considers  the  JL  ^  Shang-ti  of  the  Classics 
to  be  the  God  of  a  monotheistic  period  in  China 
and  therefore  appropriate  to  be  used  now  for 
Jehovah;  but  there  are  idols  worshipped  to-day 
with  this  title  !  Another  party  uses  shen;  but 
this  word  is  in  common  use  as  a  plural,  meaning 
all  kinds  of  spirit  beings.  Some  have  used  yit  /f$ 
chert  shen,  True  Spirit,  but  this  admits  the 
existence  of  all  the  false  jji$  so  much  worshipped  by 
Chinese.  The  term  T‘ien  Chu  already  in  use  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  is  considered  by  many  Pro¬ 
testants  to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  but  it  is  already 
too  much  identified  with  Roman  Catholicism 
to  be  usable  by  the  Protestant  Churches. 

Various  other  suggestions  were  made, — some 
very  absurd.  Dr.  Medhurst  and  others  proposed 
to  use  Aloha  in  default  of  agreement  on  one  of  the 
Chinese  terms;  and  Sir  John  Bowring  suggested 
the  Greek  letter  ©  ! 
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The  controversy  among  Protestants  was  at  its 
height  about  1850.  Morrison,  Milne,  Marshman 
and  Bishop  Boone  were  the  chief  pleaders  for 
Shen  as  the  equivalent  of  Oeog  ;  while  Medhurst, 
Gutzlaff,  Legge  and  others  defended  the  title 
Shang-ti  Jiifr  for  the  true  God  and  used  shen  for 
false  gods.  Letters  on  the  subject,  replies,  defences 
and  strictures  were  printed  in  great  abundance. 

It  may  be  said  that  considering  how  strongly 
men  felt  on  the  question,  the  controversy  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  very  becoming  manner. 

To-day  there  is  little  dispute  on  the  subject, 
though  even  in  1913,  Dr.  C.  W.  Mateer  published 
in  the  Chinese  Recorder ,  and  separately,  an  elaborate 
study,  The  Meaning  of  the  word  Shen.  But  Bible 
Societies  issue  the  Scriptures  with  either  term  at 
the  buyer’s  choice.  It  is  noticeable  that  while  in 
old  days  Shang-ti  and  Sheng  shen  gg.  went 
together  for  God  and  Holy  Spirit  respectively,  or 
else  Chen  Shen  and  Sheng  Ling  §llf,  probably  the 
most  commonly  used  combination  to-day  is  Shang-ti 
and  Sheng  Ling.  See  Rites  Controversy. 

TERNS.  See  Laridae. 

THIBET.  See  Tibet. 

THINAE.  See  China. 

THIRTEEN  CANONICAL  WORKS.  See 

Classics. 

THIRTEEN  PROVINCES.  See  Eighteen 
Provinces. 

THOMAS,  ANTOINE,  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
born  at  Namur  in  1644.  He  reached  China  in  1682 
and  was  called  to  Peking  to  assist  Verbiest  at  the 
Board  of  Mathematics. 

As  foy  the  confusion  between  the  names  of  this 
missionary  and  P.  Pereyra,  see  Pereyra. 

P.  Thomas  died  in  1709  in  Peking. 

Bosmans  :  Ferdinand  Verbiest ,  Louvain,  1912. 

THOMAS,  SAINT,  The  Apostle,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  preached  the  gospel  in  China.  The 
Chaldean  Breviary  says  that  ‘the  kingdom  of  heaven 
descended  on  the  Chinese  by  means  of  St.  Thomas,’ 
but  there  is  no  support  to  this  assertion  and  it  is 
now  generally  regarded  as  an  error  due  to  ignorance 
of  geography  in  early  times. 

The  images  of  a  swarthy,  bearded  personage 
found  in  temples  and  named  Ta  Mo  naturally  made 
some  people  at  various  times  think  them  to  be 
images  of  the  Apostle ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
they  represent  the  foreigner  from  India  called 
Bodhidharma,  Chinese  P‘u-tT-ta-mo,  who  came  to 
China  in  the  sixth  century  a.d. 

THOM,  ROBERT,  was  born  in  Glasgow  on 
August  10,  1807,  and  after  a  business  training  he 
spent  some  years  in  Venezuela,  Mexico  and  France; 
he  landed  in  China  in  February,  1834.  He  learned 


Chinese  very  quickly,  and  in  1839  published,  under 
the  pseudonym  ‘Sloth’  a  translation  of  a  Chinese 
tale.  His  translation  of  EEsop's  Fables  into 
Chinese  has  been  highly  praised. 

In  1840,  he  entered  the  Government  service  as 
interpreter,  and  did  very  good  work  at  Amoy, 
Chusan,  Chinhai  and  Canton.  From  October,  1841, 
to  May,  1842,  he  was  civil  administrator  of  the 
city  and  district  of  Chinhai.  In  March,  1844,  he 
was  appointed  first  consul  at  Ningpo,  but  the 
strain,  fatigue  and  exposure  of  the  previous  three 
years  had  so  injured  his  health  that  he  died  on 
September  14,  1846. 

His  published  works  are  The  Lasting  Resent¬ 
ment  of  Miss  Wang  Keaou  Lwan  (translation,  1839), 
Chinese  and  English  Vocabulary  (1842),  The  Chinese 
Speaker,  Pt.  I,  (1846). 

THOUSAND  CHARACTER  ESSAY,  !p  £ 

ch‘ien  tzu  wen ,  a  composition  containing  exactly 
one  thousand  different  characters,  arranged  four  to 
a  line,  each  sentence  being  complete  in  itself  but 
generally  having  no  connection  with  the  next.  It 
is  the  second  book  learned  by  the  Chinese  school¬ 
boy.  The  story  goes  that  Chou  Hsing-ssu  MH-aal 
a  great  scholar  of  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  was 
ordered,  when  in  prison,  to  make  a  composition 
with'  a  thousand  different  characters  jumbled 
together  and  supplied  to  him.  He  made  this  essay 
with  them  in  a  single  night,  but  the  effort  turned 
his  hair  white.  It  is  therefore  often  referred  to 
as  the  pai  t‘ou  wen  -  white-head  essay. 

There  is  also  a  Thousand  Character  Essay  for 
the  special  use  of  girls,  made  in  the  Tao  Kuang 
period. 

THREE  HOLY  ONES,  3  HD  son  sheng. 
These  are  Buddha,  Lao  Tzu  and  Confucius,  often 
represented  together.  This  eclectic  triad  is  often 
seen  in  temples  and  still  more  often  in  pictures, 
and  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  three  religions 
are  one. 

The  term  is  also  used  in  a  strictly  Confucian 
connection.  According  to  Mencius,  the  san  sheng 
were  Yu,  Chou  Kung  and  Confucius  ;  but  there 
are  other  combinations. 

Dore  :  Superstitions,  tome  vi ;  Mayers  :  Chinese 
Reader's  Manual. 

THREE  KINGDOMS,  THE,  Hi  san  kuo. 
The  name  of  a  period  which  extended  from  221  to 
265  a.d.  The  empire  after  the  fall  of  the  Han 
dynasty  was  divided  into  the  three  kingdoms  of 
Wei  |H,  Wu  1% ,  and  Shu  $5 .  Wei  comprised  the 
central  and  northern  provinces ;  its  capital  was  at 
Lo  Yang.  Wu  consisted  of  the  provinces  south  of 
the  Yangtze,  now  called  Hunan,  Hupei,  Kiangsu 
and  Chekiang;  its  capital  was  Nanking.  Shu 
included  the  western  part  now  named  Ssuch/uan, 
and  had  its  capital  at  Ch‘eng-tu. 
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Ts‘ao  Ts£ao  was  prime  minister,  but  really 
the  ruler  in  Wei,  and  his  son,  Ts‘ao  P‘ei,  put  the 
Emperor  to  death  and  ascended  the  imperial  throne. 
Wu  was  governed  by  Sun  ch‘uan,  and'  Shu  by 
a  prince  Liu  Pei  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
the  Han  emperors  and  to  be  rightful  heir  to  their 
throne.  His  dynasty  is  called  in  history  the 
Minor  Han  or  the  Shu  Plan  dynasty,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  the  lawful  line  in  this  period  of 
confusion.  Chang  Fei  and  Kuan  Yii  (afterwards 
deified  as  God  of  War)  were  his  generals ;  and  his 
prime  minister  was  the  celebrated  Chu-ko  Liang. 

Liu  Pei  attacked  Wu,  but  was  defeated.  He 
died  and  his  son  Hou  Chu  made  peace  with  Wu 
and  prepared  an  expedition  against  Wei,  first 
conquering  the  Burmese,  to  be  safe  in  the  rear. 
The  expedition  failed,  and  although  some  battles 
were  won  later,  the  character  of  Hou  Chu  deteri¬ 
orated  after  Chu-ko  Liang’s  death;  Wei  overcame 
him,  took  him  prisoner  and  dubbed  him  “Duke  of 
Pleasure”  ^  ;  the  Shu  Han  dynasty  was 

ended,  and  a  new  dynasty,  known  as  the  Western 
Chin  ^ ,  a.d.  265,  was  founded  by  Ssu-ma  Yen. 

The  period  is  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
romantic  in  Chinese  history  and  stands  first  in 
popular  interest.  The  historical  novel  San  kuo  chih 
is  one  of  the  chief  Chinese  works  of  fiction ;  and 
playwrights  and  storytellers  draw  chiefly  from  this 
period. 

For  lists  of  rulers  see  under  separate  titles. 

Tschepe  :  Histoire  des  Trois  Boyaumes  (Var.  Sin.). 

THREE  NOBLE  BU  D  D  H  AS,  TH  E,  3  %  X 

San  Tsun  Ta  Fo.  This  term,  though  very  widely 
used,  has  different  significations  according  to  the 
school  employing  it. 

The  appellation  If:  {Ary a)  is  the  right  of  every 
Buddha  and  Bodhisattva.  Therefore  the  “Three 
Noble  Buddhas”  may  be  used  of  any  triad  of 
Buddhas  ;  and  in  point  of  fact  is  also  applied  to 
triads  consisting  of,  or  containing  Bodhisattvas. 
The  most  widely-accepted  combination  in  China  is 
the  following — (i).  H  ^  M  $$  >  S’akyamuni 
Buddha;  (ii).  ^  firfi  ^  ^  Vaidurya 

Buddha;  (iii).  flnj  ijgf  ,  Amitabha  Buddha. 

THREE  PRECIOUS  (ONES),  THE,  3  S 

San  pao.  The  Sanscrit  Triratna;  the  Trinity  of 
Buddhist  doctrine,  Buddha,  Dharma  (the  law),  and 
Sangha  (the  congregation  of  the  faithful).  In 
Buddhist  temples  images  symbolising  these  are 
worshipped. 

THREE  PURE  ONES,  THE  3?#  san  ch'ing, 
the  Taoist  triad.  They  live  in  different  heavens, 
and  the  name  of  the  occupant  of  the  first  or  Jade 
mountain  is  uncertain,  but  the  popular  name  for 
this  supreme  one  is  Yii  Huang,  Jade  Ruler,  and 
he  is  held  the  master  of  the  gods.  (See  Yuan  Shih 
T‘ien  Tsun).  The  second  Pure  One  is  Tao  chun 
Nothing  is  said  of  his  origin,  He  controls 


the  relations  of  the  yin  and  the  yang.  The  third  of 
the  triad  is  Lao  Tzu.  In  the  organization  of  the 
three  heavens,  the  attendants  on  Yii  Huang  are 
Saints,  those  of  Tao  chun  are  Heroes  or  ‘true  men,’ 
and  those  of  Lao  Tzu  are  Immortals. 

Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions  en 
Chine,  vol.  vi,  p.  7. 

THREE  RELIGIONS,  THE,  (or  systems  of 
Doctrine)  3  WL  >  $ an  chiao ,  a  common  Chinese 
expression  for  the  system  of  the  literati ,  Confucian¬ 
ism  ;  the  system  of  Shih  or  S£akyamuni,  Buddhism  ; 
and  the  system  of  Tao,  Taoism ;  for  which  the  • 
Chinese  names  are  respectively  Ju  chiao  fff 
Shih  chiao  Jj?|  and  Tao  chiao  See  each 

separately. 

THREE  RITUALS,  THE,  3  ii  san  li,  a  term 
used  for  the  three  works  1  Li,  Chou  Li  and  In  Chi. 
See  separate  articles. 

THREE  STOCK  LAW,  THE.  See  Law. 

THREE  TRAITORS,  THE.  See  Traitors ,  The 
Three. 

THRUSHES.  See  Turdinae. 

ti,  m,  barbarous  tribes  on  the  northern 
boundaries  of  China.  They  used  dogs  in  hunting 
and  fire  for  warmth  and  the  Chinese  character 
would  seem  to  be  made  of  these  two  points  ( X  dog , 
X  fire).  See  Tartars. 

TI,  Emperor,  etc.  See  Imperial  Titles. 

TIAO,  Properly  a  string  of  one  thousand 

Chinese  cash,  but  in  some  districts  it  denotes  five 
hundred  actual  coins.  There  are  always  a  certain 
number  short,  regarded  as  ‘discount.’ 

TIBET  or  THIBET.  The  Chinese  name  is 
Tsang  or  Hsi  Tsang  ^  jj§«;  in  the  Ming  dynasty 
it  was  called  fa  Wu  ss &  Tsang,  from  the 

native  designation  U,s  Tsang ;  meaning  Central  and 
Pure.  The  native  U  or  Wu  seems  also  to  have  been 
corrupted  by  the  Chinese  into  Wei ;  hence  fig  {§£ 
is  now  used  as  the  general  geographical  name  for 
the  whole  country.  The  name  Tibet,  which  has  been 
used  in  Europe  since  Marco  Polo’s  days,  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  Chinese  by  ]g  .f£  f#  Tlu-po-te,  probably 
the  Mongol  sound  of  the  native  name.  The 
Tibetans  call  themselves  Bod  and  their  country 
Bod-jul  (land  of  Bod)  which  the  Chinese  identify  a? 
Fo-Kuo  $@3. 

TI  CHIH,  earthly  branches.  See  Cycle. 

T‘l  EN  CHU,  India;  also  called  Hsi  fJEj 

Chu,  western  Chu. 

T‘l  EN  CHU  CHIAO,  Lord  of  Heaven 

church.  The  name  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
China,  as  Y eh  su  Chiao,  Jesus  Church,  stands  for 
Protestantism. 

TT  EN  HSIA,  Jz  T  ,  under  the  1  heavens,  a 
usual  term,  for  the  world ,  meaning  originally  China. 
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TIEN  KANj^C^p  heavenly  stems.  See  Cycle. 

TIEN  SH  i  H ,  #]j  .  See  Master  of  Heaven. 

TIEN  TAI,  'n,  a  School  of  Chinese  Buddh¬ 
ism,  so  called  from  the  district  in  Chekiang  where 
its  founder  lived.  It  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  when  Chih  I  founded  the  T‘ien-t‘ai 
monastery.  He  revolted  against  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  Contemplative  School  (Ch‘an  Tsung),  and 
admitted  some  value  in  every  form  or  expression 
of  Buddhist  doctrine.  Hence  the  school  is  broad 
and  many-sided.  It  produced,  not  only  important 
doctrine  but  a  great  monastic  system  and  a  number 
of  famous  writers.  In  the  period  of  the  Five 
Dynasties  the  monasteries  suffered  severely  and  the 
scriptures  were  almost  lost.  The  school  was, 
however,  re-established  from  Korea  and  contributed 
literature  to  the  Tripitaka  until  1270,  but  its 
writings  lost  their  distinctive  character  after  the 
ninth  century. 

Chih  I  selected  the  work  known  as  the  Lotus 
Sutra  as  worthy  of  special  study  and  veneration, 
and  he  wrote  two  commentaries  on  it.  See  Chih  I. 

Edkins  :  Chinese  Buddhism. 

TIEN-TAI  SHAN  .  W  til,  the  earliest  seat 
of  Buddhism  in  East  China  is  in  Chekiang,  about 
50  miles  S.W.  of  Ningpo.  It  rises  to  a  height  of 
nearly  4,000  feet.  Its  oldest  monasteries  were 
founded  in  the  fourth  century.  It  gives  its  name 
to  a  School  founded  in  the  6th  century. 

See  Buddhist  Schools. 

Edkins  :  Chinese  Buddhism ;  Hackmann  : 
Buddhism  as  a  Religion. 

TIENTSIN, 55$:,  the  most  important  com¬ 
mercial  centre  north  of  Shanghai,  is  in  Chihli,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Pai  ho  Q  fnj  and  the  Grand 
Canal.  It  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  the 
convention  of  Peking  in  1860  and  there  are  separate 
concessions  for  all  the  Great  Powers.  The  popula¬ 
tion  is  about  a  million. 

As  to  its  relations  with  foreign  powers  ;  it  was 
occupied  by  the  French  and  British  in  1858  and 
1860.  After  the  Boxer  rebellion  it  was  again  in 
foreign  occupation  for  two  years.  A  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  was  signed  there  in  1858.  In  18,70 
it  was  disgraced  by  the  ‘Tientsin  Massacre’  {q.v.). 

Since  the  Boxer  year  the  place  has  been  greatly 
developed  and  improved.  It  is  now  an  important 
railway  centre,  the  line  from  Pu-k‘ou  (Nanking) 
running  to  it  and  the  line  from  Mukden  to  Peking 
passing  through  it.  This  line  also  passes  Tungku 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  is  of  great  use,  since 
the  Pai  ho  is  difficult  for  navigation  at  all  times 
and  is  frozen  for  some  months  every  year.  In  the 
Peace  Protocol  of  1901  provision  was  made  for  a 
Board  of  Conservancy  to  be  established,  and  the 
river  has  been  greatly  improved.  The  railway, 
however,  carrjes  50  per  cent,  of  the  traffic. 


Enormous  quantities  of  salt  are  evaporated  out  at 
Tientsin,  and  there  is  a  large  export  of  coal. 
The  place  has  Public  Gardens  and  a  very  fine 
Race-course.  1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  ...  52,859,966  57,606,509 

Net  Chinese  „  ...  22,333,528  26,703,768 

Exports  . *  49,859,964  48,710,122 


Total  Hk  Tls.  ...  125,053,458  133,020,399 


Since  the  post  was  established  in  1860  the 
following  have  been  British  Consuls  or  Consuls- 
General  at  Tientsin. 

1860,  Dec.  4,  James  Mongan,  Acting-Consul. 

1861,  Dec.  20,  ,,  Consul. 

1877,  Nov.  9,  Chaloner  Alabaster,  (later,  Sir 
Chaloner),  Consul.  Did  not  proceed. 

1880,  Feb.  25,  Arthur  Davenport,  Consul. 

1885,  Dec.  23,  Byron  Brenan,  Consul. 

1893,  June  15,  Henry  Barnes  Bristow,  Consul. 
1897,  Sept.  27,  Benjamin  Charles  George  Scott, 
Consul. 

1899,  May  13,  William  Richard  Carles,  Consul. 

1900,  June  9,  ,,  Consul- 

General. 

1901,  Mar.  22,  Lionel  Charles  Hopkins,  Consul- 

General. 

1908,  Sept.  1,  Sir  Alexander  Hosie,  Consul-General. 
1912,  Oct.  1,  Harry  English  Fulford,  c.m.g., 
Consul-General. 

TIENTSIN  ANGLO-CHINESE  COLLEGE, 

The,  was  built  in  1899  and  opened  in  1902.  In 
1904,  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  the  British  Minister, 
opened  the  College  Museum  and  Library.  The 
founder  of  the  College  was  Lavington  Hart,  D.Sc. 
(London)  and  B.Sc.  (Paris),  formerly  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  It  was 
connected  with  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
which  was  not  able  to  finance  it  in  addition  to  its 
higher  educational  work  in  Peking,  and  it  was 
therefore  made  self-supporting.  The  fees  being- 
high  ($140  a  year),  it  appeals  chiefly  to  the  upper 
class  of  students. 

There  are  three  Departments — (a)  Preparatory  ; 
(&)  Middle  School;  (c)  Collegiate;  each  with  a  four 
years’  course. 

The  last  named  has  both  Arts  and  Science 
Divisions. 

At  the  present  time  (1917)  the  London  Mission 
Society  supports  five  men  in  this  work,  of  whom 
four  give  all  their  time  to  it,  and  there  are  thirteen 
Chinese  assistants. 

The  number  of  students  is  410. 

TIENTSIN  MASSACRE,  THE,  took  place  on 
June  21,  1870.  For  some  weeks  there  had  been 
rumours  of  impending  trouble,  threats  against 
foreigner^  and  even  assaults.  But  the  Chinese 
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TIENTSIN,  TREATY 


officials  made  no  effort,  to  say  the  least,  to  avert 
the  trouble,  or  preparation  to  deal  with  it  when  it 
arose.  On  the  contrary  the  evidence  shews  that 
they  were  more  or  less  cognizant  of  what  was 
proposed  and  that  they  more  or  less  approved!. 

It  was  stated  that  the  people’s  belief  in  the 
kidnapping  of  children  by  the  French  Sisters  of 
Charity  was  the  cause  of  the  attack;  but  it  is  to 
be  noted  thait  the  first  outbreak  was  not  against 
the  Hospital  or  the  Cathedral  but  against  the 
Consulate ;  and  further,  that  other  nationalities 
than  French  also  suffered. 

When  the  attack  on  the  French  Consulate 
began,  the  Consul,  M.  Fontanier,  in  uniform,  made 
his  way  to  the  Yamen  of  the  Special  Commissioner 
Cii‘ung  Hou.  Here  help  was  refused,  and  as  he 
left  the  soldiers  and  mob  killed  him.  It  was  said 
by  the  Chinese  that  the  Consul  fired  his  revolver  at 
a  mandarin,  but  better  evidence  shows  there  was 
no  truth  in  this  accusation.  After  the  Consul  had 
gone  to  the  Yamen  the  mob  broke  into  the  Consulate 
and  brutally  murdered  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Thomassin,  the  Abbe  Chevrier  and  a  Chinese 
priest.  Thomassin  was  an  attache  to  the  French 
Legation  in  Peking,  and  had.  only  returned  from 
France  the  day  before,  accompanied  by  his  newly- 
married  wife.  The  Consulate  was  then  fired,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Meanwhile  the 
Hospital  of  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity  was 
surrounded  and  all  the  Sisters  were  dragged  into 
the  street,  stripped  naked  that  the  mob  might  be 
sure  of  their  sex,  then  horribly  and  shamefully 
mutilated,  cut  to  pieces  and  thrown  into  the 
burning  building.  Other  outrages  were  not  spared, 
but  are  best  left  undescribed.  It  is  supposed  that 
more  than  a  hundred  orphan  Chinese  children  also 
perished  in  the  flames. 

A  Russian  merchant,  nameu  Protopopoff,  with 
his  wife  whom  he  had  married  only  ten  days  before, 
were  met  as  they  rode  through  the  town,  and  the 
man  was  killed  at  once ;  the  wife  escaped  for  the 
moment,  but  her  horse  fell  in  leaping  an  open  sewer 
and  she  also  was  murdered. 

A  French  merchant,  M.  Chalmaison,  tried  to 
reach  the  Hospital  in  hope  of  defending  the  Sisters, 
but  he  was  hacked  to  pieces  in  the  street.  His  wife 
then  fled  to  the  house  of  a  native  Christian,  but  at 
night  she  returned  to  her  home  dressed  in  Chinese 
clothes,  hoping  to  find  her  husband’s  body.  After  a 
fruitless  search  she  tried  to  make  her  way  to  the 
Settlement,  but  some  trained  soldiers  discovered  her 
and  killed  her  in  the  street. 

The  Sisters  were  burnt  so  that  only  a  few 
charred:  and  unrecognizable  portions  of  their  bodies 
were  found.  In  the  case  of  the  other  murdered 
people  it  should  be  placed  on  record  that  some  were 
found  stripped  quite  naked,  some  were  shockingly 


mutilated  and  some  were  so  disfigured  as  to  be 
unrecognizable. 

The  list  of  the  victims  is  as  follows  : — 

Two  priests  and  ten  Sisters  of  Charity,  all  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Mission  of  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul,  commonly  called  Lazarists. 

Father  Claude  Marie  Chevrier,  Director  of 
the  district  of  Tientsin  and  Procurator  in  that 
town,  Father  Vincent  Ou,  (Chinese),  Marie 
Therese  Marquet  (Belgian),  Superior,  Marie 
Clorinde  Andreoni  (Italian),  Marie  Pauline 
Viollet  (French),  Marie  Joseph  Adam  (Belgian), 
Marie  Anne  Pa villon  (French),  Amelie  Caroline 
Legras  (French),  Marie  Seraphine  Claveline 
(French),  Marie  Anne  Noemi  Tillet  (French), 
Marie  Angelique  Lenu  (French),  Alice  O’Sullivan 
(Irish). 

The  massacre,  but  still  more  the  unsatisfactory 
way  in  which  investigations  were  afterwards  con¬ 
ducted,  caused  a  great  deal  of  unrest  in  all  parts 
of  North  China  where  there  were  foreign  interests  : 
indeed  it  became  a  question  whether  foreigners 
would  be  able  to  stay  in  some  places  through  the 
following  winter.  After  long  delay,  voluminous 
correspondence  and  much  discontent  and  remons¬ 
trance  from  the  foreign  public,  the  matter  was 
settled  by  the  beheading  of  twenty  more  or  less 
guilty  prisoners — though  even  at  the  last  the  Chinese 
authorities  tried  to  have  the  executions  take  place 
away  from  Tientsin, — the  banishment  of  twenty  - 
five  more,  the  payment  of  Taels  210,000  for  damage 
to  property,  and  for  the  murdered  persons  the 
following  amounts  : — 

The  Consul  Fontanier  .  Tls.  30,000 

The  Secretary  S.  Simon .  20,000 

M.  and  Mme.  Chalmaison  ...  20,000 

The  Secretary  J.  and  Mme. 

Thomassin  .  50,000 

The  Catholic  Mission  .  130,000 


250,000 


(In  the  Blue-book,  by  a  clerical  error  this 
amount  is  several  times  quoted  as  Taels  25,000). 

The  Prefect  and  sub-Prefect  of  Tientsin  were 
banished  to  the  Amur  Province,  with  hard  labour. 

Blue-Book,  China,  No.  1  (1871) ;  The  Tientsin 
Massacre,  North  China  Herald  Office,  Shanghai, 
1870 ;  The  First  Martyrs  of  the  Holy  Childhood, 
by  a  Priest  of  the  Mission,  (translated  from  the 
French  by  Lady  Herbert). 

TIENTSIN,  TREATY  OF,  This  was  signed 
at  Tientsin,  June  26,  1858,  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin 
and  Kueiliang,  and  was  ratified  at  Peking,  October 
24,  1860.  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  proceeding  to 
Peking  for  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  in  1859,  was 
obstructed  at  Taku.  The  British  and  French, 
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trying  to  force  a  passage  up  the  Pei -ho,  were 
checked,  and  this  led  to  a  joint  expedition  in  1860. 
Peking  was  occupied  and  a' Convention  made. 

The  treaty  agrees  that  Great  Britain  may  send 
ambassadors,  ministers,  etc.,  to  Peking,  China 
being  allowed  the  corresponding  right.  Consuls 
might  be  sent  to  open  ports  or  to  other  cities. 
Toleration  for  Christianity  was  agreed  on.  Travel 
was  permitted  throughout  China,  and  rent  of 
houses,  churches,  etc.  The  Yang-tze  was  opened  to 
trade,  Chinkiang  with  two  other  ports  later, 
(Hankow  and  Kiu-kiang)  being  opened,  with  New- 
chuang,  Chefoo,  Taiwan,  Swatow  and  Kiung-chow. 
The  character  ^  i  (barbarian)  was  to  be  no  longer 
applied  to  British  subjects,  and  many  trade- 
regulations  were  arranged.  By  a  separate  article 
two  million  taels  indemnity  were  to  be  paid,  but 
this  was  annulled  by  the  Convention  mentioned 
above  and  eight  million  taels  agreed  on  instead. 

T‘IEN  TSU  HUI.  See  Anti- footbinding. 

T‘IEN  TZU.  See  Son  of  Heaven. 

TTEN  WANG,  3E  Heavenly  King.  See 
Hung  Hsiu-clduan. 

TIFFIN,  Arab.  Taffanun.  The  midday  meal 
or  luncheon. 

TIGERS,  Felis  tigris ,  J$£  lao  hu.  In  Du 

IIalde  the  tiger  is  mentioned  as  being  common  in 
Mongolia  and  Manchuria  and  as  occurring  near 
Peking.  In  1682,  according  to  Verbiest,  60  tigers 
were  killed  in  Liao  tung  in  one  day  by  K‘ang  Hsi. 
It  is  asserted  that  they  are  still  found  in  the 
Imperial  Hunting  Grounds  in  North  Chihli.  They 
are  met  with  in  Fukien,  Kiangsi,  Kuangtung, 
Kuangsi  and  Manchuria.  They  have  been  hunted 
by  a  few  foreign  sportsmen  at  Foochow,  Amoy  and 
Swatow,  one  hunter  having  shot  nineteen  in  all. 
The  average  length  has  been  stated  as  nine  feet  for 
males  and  eight  for  female's.  The  greatest  measure¬ 
ment  reported  is  twelve  feet,  nine  inches.  Man¬ 
churian  and  Korean  tigers  are  perhaps  the  largest 
known.  The  fur  is  long,  soft  and  woolly. 

In  Chinese  mythology  the  tiger  is  often  found 
as  a  mount  for  the  destroyers  of  evil  spirits,  such 
as  Chang  Tao-ling,  and  Hsuan  Tan,  the  god  of 
riches,  is  also  sometimes  represented  riding  a  tiger. 
The  beast  itself  is  also  counted  divine  and  its 
picture  is  often  seen  stuck  on  the  walls  of  houses, 
bearing  the  Taoist  seal  of  Ch‘eng  Huang,  and 
sometimes  with  the  character  31  wang,  king,  on  its 
forehead.  The  tiger  as  guardian  is  often  seen 
painted  on  the  walls  of  magistrates’  offices  and  on 
private  houses.  Its  claws  or  the  ashes  of  its  burnt 
hair  are  potent  and  expensive  talismans. 

TIGER’S  TAIL,  THE,  a  point  of  land  jutting 
out  into  the  harbour  of  Port  Arthur  and  separating 
the  West  and  East  Basins. 


TIM  ELI  INAE,  a  sub-family  of  the  Cratero- 
podidae,  which  includes  a  number  of  the  Babblers. 

Alcippe  davidi  is  found  in  Western  China.  A. 
hueti  David,  the  Fukien  Quaker  Thrush,  is  found 
in  Fukien  and  probably  ranges  through  the  south¬ 
ern  provinces.  A.  fratercula  is  found  in  Yunnan. 
A.  morrisonia  belongs  to  Formosa.  Schoeniparus 
otivaceus  has  been  taken  at  Ichang.  S.  genes tieri 
is  found  in  S.W.  China.  S.  super ciliar is,  David’s 
Quaker-Thrush,  occurs  from  Fukien  to  the  Lower 
Yangtze  valley.  S.  brunneus  is  found  in  Formosa 
at  all  seasons.  Proparus  guttaticollis  the  Fukien 
Tit-babbler,  is  found  in  Fukien.  P.  ruficapilla, 
P.  cinereiceps,  P.  striaticollis ,  P.  fucatus,  P. 
swinhoii,  P.  bieti  occur  in  W.  and  S.W.  China. 
P.  formosanus  is  found  in  Formosa.  Stachyridopsis 
sinensis  0.  Grant,  the  Chinese  Red-headed 
Babbler,  is  found  in  S.  China  to  the  Lower 
Yangtze  valley.  S.  prcecognitus  Sw.  is  found  in 
Formosa  and  S.  goodsoni  Rothsch.,  in  Hainan. 
Mixornis  rubricapillus  Tick.,  the  Yellow-breasted 
Babbler,  is  found  in  Yunnan. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

TIN.  See  Minerals. 

TING  JU-CH‘ANG,  3T  a  native  of 

Anhui,  who  fought  against  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels. 
He  rose  gradually  till  in  1888  he  became  Admiral. 
In  1894  he  fought  a  disastrous  action  against  the 
Japanese  fleet,  and  retired  to  Port  Arthur;  thence, 
on  its  investment,  to  Wei-hai-wei.  Being  here  fully 
invested  by  the  enemy  he  surrendered,  stipulating 
for  the  lives  of  his  officers  and  men,  and  then  com¬ 
mitted  suicide,  1895. 

TING  YAO,  /£!§,  Sung  porcelain  made  at 
Ting  chou  in  Chihli.  It  is  chiefly  white,  but  one 
variety  is  dark  reddish  brown,  and  another,  very 
rare,  is  black. 

Bushell  :  Chinese  Art ,  vol.  ii. 

TI-PAO,  Ji&ft  land  warden ,  the  official  head 
of  a  village,  nominated  by  the  magistrate  from 
among  the  village  elders  but  dependent  on  the  good 
will  of  the  villagers.  He  acts  as  constable  and  is 
responsible  for  the  behaviour  of  all  in  his  village, 
and  for  the  due  payment  of  land-tax  and  tribute. 
He  is  also  official  land-surveyor,  and  on  every 
transfer  of  land  he  examines  deeds  and  boundaries. 
This  may  bring  in  a  good  many  fees  and  gratuities 
and  also  gives  him  much  power  over  fellow-villagers, 
so  that  the  office  is  in  practice  often  bought. 

Several  small  villages  may  be  joined  under  one 
ti-pao  or  a  large  village  may  be  divided  into  several 
wards,  each  with  its  ti-pao. 

TITLES.  See  Nobility ;  Imperial  Titles. 

TITLES  OF  HONOUR  ;  there  were  six  denot¬ 
ing  connexion  with  the  Emperor;  Grand  Preceptor, 
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Grand  Tutor,  etc.,  and  six  similar  in  connexion 
with  the  Heir  Apparent,  TL  The  lowest, 

T‘ai  tzu  shao  pao, — Junior  Guardian  of  the  Heir 
Apparent,  gives  the  title  ^  Rung  pao  to  the 
bearer.  For  list  see  Mayer’s,  Chin.  Govern.,  p.  14. 
See  Guardian. 

TITS.  S  ee  Parinae. 

T!  TSANG,  a  Buddhist  bodhisattva  or 

pusa,  the  ‘patron  saint’  of  Chiu-hua  shan  in  Anhui, 
one  of  the  chief  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Buddhist 
China.  About  a  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  visit 
Chiu-hua  every  year.  His  name  in  Sanskrit  is 
Kshitigarbha  meaning  ‘earth-womb’  or  ‘earth- 
treasury,’  translated  Ti-tsang  in  Chinese.  In 
English  he  is  sometimes  called  ‘Lord  of  Hell,’  or 
preferably  ‘Ruler  of  the  Dead.’  In  Japan  his  name 
is  Jizo. 

Different  views  of  Buddhist  matters  will  be 
taken  according  as  they  are  studied  from  Buddhist 
scriptures  and  by  intercourse  with  enlightened 
monks,  or  from  a  closer  point  of  view  among 
ignorant  priests  and  superstitious  people.  Some 
write  of  Ti-tsang  in  ecstatic,  almost  New  Testa¬ 
ment  terms,  as  one  who  has  sworn  to  take  upon 
himself  the  sins  and  burdens  of  all  creatures  and 
devote  himself,  at  the  cost  of  any  anguish  and  toil, 
to  the  salvation  of  mankind.  To  others  he  is  the 
‘bonze  impostor’  who  introduced  the  system  of 
paying  priests  to  release  the  dead  from  hell,  a  system 
on  which  a  swarm  of  lazy  priests  can  live  at  ease. 
Both  Johnston  and  Dore  should  be  read. 

As  to  his  origin,  he  is  known  in  Indian  Budd¬ 
hism,  but  is  not  prominent  there.  He  was  early 
known  in  Central  Asia,  but  whether  his  cult  became 
important  there  first  or  in  China  is  doubtful. 
Because  of  his  connection  with  the  dead  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  in  China  that  he  first  became  so 
important ;  but  his  dominion  among  the  dead  has 
a  parallel  in  the  Zoroastrian  angel  Srosh. 

Johnston  :  Buddhist  China,  ch.  viii ;  Dore  : 
Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions  en  Chine,  tome  vi, 
p.  148. 

TOBACCO,  Nicotiana  tabacum,  $§  or  ^  yen. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  to  China 
about  1530,  but  later  dates  are  also  given,  up  to 
1600 ;  and  it  is  not  known  whether  it  came  by 
Japan  or  the  Philippines.  The  earliest  characters 
used  for  it  were  El  or  ^  ,  the  Amoy 

pronunciation  of  which  is  tarn-pak-co.  Its  use  was 
stringently  prohibited  by  the  last  Ming  Emperor 
Ts‘tjng  cheng,  but  in  vain. 

The  plant  is  now  cultivated  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  In  the  rice-belt  it  is  a  spring  crop, 
in  the  colder  regions  it  is  grown  in  summer.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Yangtze  Valley  three  crops  are 
raised.  In  Kuangtung  1,800  tobacco  plants  are 
planted  per  mou ,  yielding  31,  pels,  of  leaves,  requir¬ 


ing  an  outlay  of  Tls.  30,  while  the  market  value  of 
the  best  leaves  ranges  from  Tls.  12  to  Tls.  25  per 
pci.  In  this  district  the  preparation  of  the  leaves 
is  as  follows  : — first  the  ribs  are  removed,  then  the 
leaves  are  sprinkled  with  ground-nut  oil  and 
molasses  and  pressed  into  packs,  which  are  first 
cut  into  squares  and  later  into  shreds  of  great 
fineness.  On  the  Yangtze  there  are  three  types ; 
(1)  The  large  leaves  are  dried  on  screens,  kept  flat, 
and  packed  into  bales  to  form  Ta  yen  large 

tobacco ;  (2)  the  smaller  leaves  are  dried  in  the 
same  way  to  form  erh-yen  ZL  JjS,  second-class 
tobacco ;  which  when  treated  with  rape-oil  and  red 
earth  hung-Vu  jt  is  pressed  and  shaved  into 
fine  shreds  and  used  for  smoking  in  water-pipes. 
This  is  the  well  known  shui-yen  ^  ;  (3)  So-yen 
or  cord  tobacco  is  prepared  by  cutting  off 
the  leaves  with  a  piece  of  the  stem  and  hanging 
them  up  on  the  rafters  to  dry.  They  are  Ren  rolled 
into  rough  cigars  and  smoked  in  long  pipes. 

The  principal  exporting  ports  are  Hankow, 
Hangchow,  Wenchow,  Amoy,  Swatow,  and  Canton. 

Nicotiana  rustica  is  cultivated  up  to  9,000  feet 
altitude  in  W.  Ssuch‘uan. 

The  foreign  tobacco  imported  to  China  in  1916 
was  : — Cigarettes,  Hk.  Tls.  25,998,080,  and  tobacco, 
Hk.  Tls.  3,275,760 ;  and  the  export  was  cigarettes, 
Tls.  489,123 ;  tobacco  leaf,  Tls.  1,136,516 ;  tobacco 
(prepared),  Tls.  1,908,255. 

TOBA  DYNASTY,  T‘o-pa  shih.  See 

Northern  Wei  Dynasty. 

TOLO,  the  Chinese  name  for  the  Papal  Legate 
Cardinal  de  Tournon.  The  Chinese  characters 
used  for  the  name  are  not  known.  See  de  Tournon. 

TOLO  PALL,  Hi;  H  $g  t‘o  lo  ching  p‘ei , 
palls  supposed  by  Buddhists  to  make  the  dead 
happy  in  the  next  world.  Such  palls  were  com¬ 
plimentary  presents  of  the  Manchu  Emperors  to 
Manchu  and  Mongol  princes,  and  they  were  buried 
with  the  corpse.  In  Tibet  they  are  kept  in  the 
lamaseries  and  let  out  on  hire. 

In  different  places  Giles  seems  to  derive  the 
word  from  the  Sanskrit,  dharani,  a  charm,  and  from 
the  Manchu  toro,  glorious. 

TOMBS,  IMPERIAL.  See  Mausolea. 

TONES,  Sf:  ( sheng ,  sound  or  voice).  Neither 
the  English  nor  the  Chinese  word  is  in  any  way 
descriptive  of  the  peculiar  inflections  of  the  voice 
which  in  Chinese,  and  in  kindred  languages  such  as 
Siamese,  Annamese,  etc.,  are  an  integral  part  of 
every  spoken  word.  The  word  “tone”  as  used  in 
English  may  apply  to  a  whole  sentence,  but  in 
Chinese  the  “tone”  is  contained  within  the  limits 
of  one  vowel  sound. 

The  tones  are  so  embedded  in  the  Chinese 
language  that  the  majority  of  those  who  use  therii 
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do  not  known  what  “tones”  are;  and  the  educated 
know  them,  not  from  the  study  of  the  language  as 
they  hear  and  speak  it,  but  as  coming  under  ^ 
theory  derived  from  books,  and  essential  to  fine 
writing. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  indicate  the 
tones  in  the  Chinese  written  language,  except  in 
cases  where  a  character  alters  its  meaning  with  its 
tone,  and  not  always  then.  In  this  Chinese  differs, 
e.g.  from  Siamese,  where  the  tone  is  always  shown 
in  writing,  either  by  diacritic  marks  or  by  the  choice 
of  certain  vowels.  The  Chinese  way  of  indicating 
tone  is  by  a  circle  or  semicircle  at  one  of  the  four 
corners  of  the  character ;  foreigners  generally  prefer 
the  number  of  the  tone  to  be  placed  at  the  top 
right  hand  corner. 

Everything  connected  with  the  subject  of  tones 
in  general  is  confused  and  confusing  and  seems 
capable  of  endless  argument.  Their  origin  is 
obscure.  Possibly  they  are  a  survival  of  some 
universal  characteristic  of  primitive  speech.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  are  found  among  tribes  who 
have  never  risen  to  a  written  language ;  on  the 
other  hand  highly  intellectual  peoples  have  them, 
and  even  the  ancient  Creek  accents  are  said  to  be 
marks  indicating  certain  sound-values  corresponding 
to  “tones.”  In  the  case  of  China  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  the  ancient  language  had  any 
tones  at  all,  such  eminent  native  authorities  as 
Ktj  Ning-jen  Hi  ^  A  (1603-1682)  and  Tuan 
Mao-t‘ang  (1735-1815),  taking  opposite 

sides. 

The  former  declares  that,  at  the  time  the 
Odes  were  written  “there  were  only  distinctions  of 
slow  or  rapid,  light  or  heavy,  in  the  pronunciation  of 
characters  which  developed  afterwards  into  the 
tones,”  while  the  latter  considers  that  in  the  Book 
of  Odes  we  have  three  tones.  Both  writers  agree 
that  the  tonal  system  of  the  Chinese  language  was 
not  completed  before  the  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  tones  in  use  in  colloquial, 
as  distinguished  from  the  conventional  tones  as 
fixed  for  literary  purposes  in  the  Wu  Fang  Yuan 
Yin  (q.v.),  are  and  always  have  been  undergoing 
gradual  changes.  To  give  the  best-known  example  : 
Pekingese  Mandarin  has  within  the  last  four 
hundred  years  reduced  its  tones  from  five  to  four, 
the  words  formerly  under  the  suppressed  tone  having 
been  scattered  among  the  other  four. 

The  distinction  between  “even”  ( and 
“oblique”  (  tones  seems  the  most  fundamental 
one ;  it  is  the  only  one  recognized  in  poetry,  and 
may  have  been  native  to  the  most  ancient  Chinese, 
or  based  at  an  early  date  on  some  other  dead-and- 
gone  intonation-value. 

The  third  tone  to  be  evolved  is  believed/  to 
have  been  the  abrupt  or  entering  (  A)  tone.  In 
this  view,  the  even  tone  was  the  vowel  pronounced 


quite  naturally  and  in  the  simplest  form,  the 
oblique,  the  vowel  prolonged,  and  the  abrupt,  the 
vowel  shortened  by  adding  an  ending  of  one  of  the 
stopped  consonants  k.  t.  p. 

At  the  present  time  four  is  the  smallest  number 
of  tones  found  in  any  dialect,  while  there  may  be 
eight,  or  even  twelve,  in  others,  some  of  them  with 
minor  sub-divisions  also. 

In  Mandarin  the  tones  are  : — 

1.  Upper  even,  _L  shang  p‘ing;  2.  lower  even. 
T  ^  hsia  'p'ing ;  3.  rising,  ^  shang  sheng ; 
4.  departing,  ^  §£  ch‘ii  sheng ;  5.  entering,  A  5^ 
ju  sheng.  It  is  the  last  which  disappeared  from 
Pekingese,  and  is  in  process  of  decay  in  the  other 
Mandarin  dialects,  where  its  final  consonant  has 
dropped  off ;  and  in  many  places  the  words  supposed 
to  be  in  this  tone  are  indistinguishable  by  ear  even 
by  Chinese.  In  other  districts  sufficient  difference 
is  still  heard  to  justify  a  final  “h”  in  romanization. 

In  the  south  the  tones  are  more  numerous  and 
are  often  divided  into  two  sets,  an  upper  and  a 
lower ;  but  a  more  general  arrangement  is  even 
and  oblique,  the  former  containing  the  two  level 
tones,  and  the  latter  all  the  rest  with  appropriate 
names  for  each. 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  are  tones  in  K‘ang 
Hsi  which  cannot  now  be  distinguished  in 
Mandarin,  but  are  well  marked  in  the  south. 

The  common  idea  that  tones  were  introduced 
into  Chinese  as  a  make-wreight  against  the  paucity 
of  sounds  lacks  confirmation,  e.g,,  they  are  fewest 
in  Peking  which  has  a  very  limited  syllabary,  and 
many  in  Canton  which  has  a  much  larger  one.  They 
are  in  fact  most  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
peoples  who  use  tones,  and  tend  to  become  fewer 
where  the  neighbours  have  tone-less  speech.  In 
fact,  as  the  aboriginal  languages  still  used  in  China 
all  have  tones,  it  is  possible  that  if  the  Chinese  did 
not  acquire  them  from  the  people  they  conquered 
south  of  the  Yangtze,  at  least  they  developed  them 
greatly  through  this  contact. 

How  far  a  careful  study  of  the  tones  is  necessary 
in  acquiring  a  good  knowledge  of  the  spoken 
language  is  a  disputed  point.  It  is  more  necessary 
in  learning  some  dialects  than  others  and  a  person 
with  a  sensitive  musical  ear  will  acquire  uncon¬ 
sciously  what  another  may  have  to  strive  for.  When 
the  student  has  learned  to  distinguish  the  tones  as 
uttered  by  his  teacher,  and  to  relegate  any  new 
word  to  its  proper  tone  “pigeonhole,”  his  difficulties 
are  by  no  means  ended.  For  the  tones  are  different 
in  different  districts  though  called  by  the  same 
name,  and  they  vary  in  combination.  Moreover  the 
Chinese  are  poor  helpers  in  the  matter,  most  of 
them  only  being  able  to  pronounce  a  given  word  in 
its  true  tone  but  unable  to  say  what  tone  it  is,  and, 
if  pressed,  giving  the  conventional  tone  of  the 
Wu  Fang  Yiian  Yin.  which  constantly  differs  from 
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that  of  the  modern  pronunciation.  Lastly,  under 
stress  of  excitement  or  strong  feeling  of  any  kind 
the  foreigner  is  very  likely  to  revert  to  the  emphasis 
and  intonation  of  his  native  tongue  and  ruin  his 
tones ;  though  every  Chinese  can  express  all  his 
feelings  within  tonal  limits. 

As  the  tones  tend  to  become  fewer  when  their 
speakers  are  in  touch  with  tone-less  languages^. y. 
the  Chinese  sounds  taken  into  Japan  and  Korea 
with  the  characters  are  utterly  tone-less),  the  future 
of  the  constantly  modifying  Chinese  tones  would 
seem  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  final  disappearance. 
It  is  true  that  a  wrong  tone  in  any  important  word 
of  a  sentence  may  sometimes  be  quite  misleading 
to  a  listener,  but  tones  are  not  necessary  parts  of 
Chinese  speech,  for  any  sentence  which  a  Chinese 
can^  understand  when  it  is  spoken  (with  proper 
tones),  he  can  equally  well  understand  when  sung, 
i.e.  without  any  tones  at  all. 

Quite  recently  the  Rousselot  apparatus  has 
been  utilized  in  the  U.S.A.  to  record  the  pitch  of 
every  portion  of  the  vowel-note  comjorising  a  tone, 
by  physical  measurement  of  the  air-waves  set  in 
motion,  after  which  the  whole  movement  is 
accurately  plotted  on  carefully-prepared  charts. 

[C.E.C.] 

Legge  :  Shih  Ching,  prolegomena,  pp.  100-102 ; 
Edkins  :  Shanghai  Grammar ;  Wade  :  Tzu  Erh  Chi ; 
Parker  :  Philological  Essay ,  (in  Giles’  Dictionary , 
1st  ed.)  ;  Bradley  :  On  Plotting  the  Inflections,  etc., 
1916;  and  Tone-Accents  of  two  Chinese  Dialects, 
Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  38. 

TONGUE-PIERCING,  a  practice  in  usage  in 
Hainan  and  on  the  opposite  peninsula  of  Lei-chow. 
On  the  birthday  of  the  God  of  War,  a  man  with  his 
tongue  or  cheek  pierced  by  a  steel  rod  5  or  6  feet 
long  is  carried  in  procession  with  the  image,  after 
which  he  makes  his  offering  at  the  temple  and  the 
rod  is  taken  out.  Another  voluntary  victim  takes 
his  place,  some  twenty  or  more  taking  turns. 

China  Review  :  vol.  xxiv,  p.  245. 

TOPE,  See  Stupa. 

TOPEE,  the  Hindustani  word  topi,  a  hat,  used 
by  Europeans  for  the  special  kind  of  hat,  the  pith 
hat,  which  protects  from  the  sun.  See  Sola . 

TORTOISE,  3EI  huei.  This  is  a  sacred  animal 
in  China,  and  is  an  emblem  of  longevity,’.  The 
markings  on  its  carapace  were  supposed  by  the 
Chinese  to  have  been  the  origin  of  their  written 
characters.  In  ancient  times  the  tortoise  was  one 
of  the  principal  media  used  in  divination. 

A  vulgar  name  for  it  is  wang  pa,  probably  fa  A 
‘forget  eight,’  that  is,  the  creature  that  forgets  the 
eight  rules  of  right  and  wrong.  Hence  wang  pa 
is  a  very  abusive  term.  The  form  of  the  animal 
roughly  drawn  on  a  wall,  has  the  signification 
‘commit  no  nuisance.’  See  Wang  pa. 


TORTOISE-SHELL,  tai-mei  jft;  Jg  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  logger-head  turtle,  Chelonia 
imbricata,  found  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and 
Indian  Ocean,  and  is  imported  at  Canton  for  carving 
purposes.  After  being  softened  by  dry  heat,  the 
plates  are  split  and  welded  together,  ready  for  the 
carver’s  tools.  Bushell  :  Chinese  Art. 

TORTURE.  Both  prisoners  and  witnesses  are 
tortured,  in  prison  and  in  court,  some  tortures  being 
legal  and  others  not,  though  the  distinction  is  not 
clear.  In  the  Penal  Code  the  instruments  of  torture 
are  described,  being  three  grooved  boards  for  com¬ 
pression  of  the  ankles  and  five  sticks  for  squeezing 
the  fingers ;  but  other  methods,  legal  or  not,  are 
common,  such  as  twisting  the  ears,  making  a 
prisoner  kneel  on  chains,  beating  on  the  mouth  till 
mastication  is  impossible  and  the  teeth  are  loosened, 
beating  the  ankles  till  the  bones  are  sometimes 
broken,  etc.  These  and  other  tortures  may  be  found 
described  in  the  works  named  below.  Williams 
asserts  that  imprisonment  and  torture  cause  pro¬ 
bably  more  deaths  among  prisoners  than  other 
means. 

The  chief  check  on  torture  is  the  fear  a 
magistrate  has  of  his  superior,  who  would  take  the 
opportunity  of  an  accusation  either  to  ‘squeeze’  him 
or  remove  him.  In  1905  an  Imperial  Edict  was 
issued  to  ameliorate  the  severity  of  torture.  The 
Republic  has  already  made  some  improvements  in 
this  matter. 

Williams:  Middle  Kingdom,  ch.  viii ;  Gray: 
China ,  ch.  ii. 

TOU  M  U ,  5]"  ^ ,  mother  of  the  North  Pole,  a 
stellar  goddess  of  the  Taoists,  honoured  also  by 
Buddhists.  She  was  mother  of  the  Nine  Jen  Huang 
A  “human  sovereigns,”  who  reigned  in  the  first 
c-poch  of  the  world.  Yuan  Shih  TTen  Tstjn  took 
the  whole  family  and  gave  them  the  palace  of  the 
Tou  shu  in  TJrsa  major. 

Among  other  names  she  is  called  Mo  li  chih 
©1  ft]  %  ,  and  her  birthplace  was  in  India.  She  is 
therefore  Maritchi  of  the  Brahmanic  mythology, 
borrowed  by  Taoism.  Her  image  in  the  temples 
has  three  eyes  and  eighteen  arms. 

Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  tome 
ix,  p.  565. 

T‘0UNG  PAO,  3®,  ,  Archives  pour  servir  h 

V etude  de  VHistoire,  des  Langues,  de  la  Geographic 
et  de  V Ethnographic  de  V Asie  orientale.  A  journal 
founded  in  April  1890,  the  first  editors  being 
Gustave  Schlegel  and  Henri  Cordier,  who  carried 
it  on  to  1903,  (vol.  iv,  N.S.),  when  Schlegel  died 
and  E.  Ciiavannes  took  his  place. 

It  is  the  most  important  foreign  Journal  dealing 
with  Chinese  subjects.  Its  volumes  contain  many 
papers  of  the  greatest  value  by  the  most  eminent 
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sinologues.  The  journal  is  French,  but  includes 
articles  in  English  and  German. 

TOURGOUTHS.  See  Turguts. 

TOURiXOiM,  CHARLES  THOMAS  MAIL- 
LARD  DE,  born  at  Turin,  December  21,  1668,  was 
made  Patriarch  of  Antioch  in  1701  before  his 
departure  for  China  as  Legate  a  latere  in  1702.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  much  beauty  of 
character,  but  neither  physically  nor  by  experience 
and  age  was  he  lit  for  the  difficult  task  he  had  to 
do.  He  was  the  bearer  of  the  Constitution  of 
Clement  XI  Ex  ilia  die ,  which  condemned  the 
Chinese  rites  ;  this  threw  him  into  opposition  with 
the  Jesuits  at  the  Court,  who  had  the  ear  of  the 
Emperor.  Then  the  Portuguese  at  Macao  did  not 
recognize  his  authority,  since  his  credentials  had  not 
passed  the  Royal  Chancery  of  Portugal  in  accordance 
with  the  jus  patronatus ;  and  though  by  judicious 
silence  this  difficulty  might  have  been  got  over, 
his  arrogant  assumption  brought  him  a  good  deal 
of  trouble. 

At  the  Court  his  chief  opponent  was  Pereyra, 
to  whom  the  Emperor  was  much  attached!.  The 
narration  of  the  plots  and  intrigues  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  of  the  persecution  which  cut  short 
his  days,  is  very  sad  reading ;  but  his  mission  in 
itself  was  an  .impossible  one  :  he  bore  the  message 
Roma  locuta  est  to  an  Emperor  who  cared  nothing 
for  the  voice  of  Rome.  The  Pope  condemned  what 
K‘ang  Hsi  approved,  and  it  resolved  itself  into 
the  question  of  where  obedience  was  due.  On  the 
one  hand  the  Papal  Bull  was  most  clear  and  uncom¬ 
promising  in  deciding  against  the  rites ;  on  the  other 
the  Emperor  emphatically  said  that  in  such  a  matter 
the  foreigner  was  not  competent  to  form  a  correct 
opinion ;  while  -such  learning  as  foreigners  had  of 
Chinese  matters,  in  the  Jesuits  at  the  Court,  was 
not  in  agreement  with  the  Pope’s  decision. 

As  Legate,  de  Tournon  magnified  his  office ;  a 
little  compromise,  judicious  silence  at  times,  and, 
in  a  word,  more  worldly  wisdom,  would  have 
smoothed  his  own  path  considerably  and  perhaps 
would  have  caused  the  wreck  of  the  missionary 
work  to  be  less  complete  than  it  became.  After  a 
long  struggle  and  much  suffering  in  Peking,  he  was 
sent  down  to  Macao  (June,  1707)  with  instructions 
to  the  Portuguese  to  keep  him  in  custody.  He  was 
confined  in  the  Franciscan  convent,  and  here  he 
increased  his  difficulties  by  his  assumption  and 
assertion  of  authority  which  was  not  recognized. 
He  was  excommunicated  by  Mgr.  Cazal.  His 
reward  was  sent  him  in  the  form  of  a  Cardinal’s 
biretta,  which  he  put  on  his  head  on  January  8, 
1710,  with  as  solemn  ceremonies — maimed  rites — as 
the  circumstances  permitted  ;  but  on  June  8  of  the 
same  year  he  died,  at  the  early  age  of  43.  See 
Rites  Controversy. 


Jenkins  :  The  Jesuits  in  China;  Favier  : 
Peking ;  de  Moidrey  :  La  Hierarchie  Catholique 
en  Chine ,  p.  41. 

TRACT  SOCIETIES.  In  the  beginnings  of 
Protestant  Missions  in  China,  the  Tract  Societies  of 
London  and  of  New  York  made  grants,  first  to 
individual  missionaries,  and  later  to  certain  centres, 
and  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London,  besides 
maintaining  an  agent  of  its  own  in  Shanghai,  still 
gives  a  yearly  grant  in  aid  to  the  various  Tract 
Societies  operating  in  China. 

These  are  :  1. — Canton  Tract  Society  (no  record 
of  date  of  founding.)  2. — Hongkong  Tract  Society 
(also  without  date),  now  chiefly  concerned  with 
English  sales.  3. — Chinese  Tract  Society,  Shanghai, 
formed  in  1894  by  the  union  of  the  East  China  Tract 
Society  (started  under  another  name  about  1844  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society  and  Church  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  missionaries)  and  the  Chinese  Religious 
Tract  Society  (formed  in  1878),  both  operating  in 
Shanghai.  4. — Religious  Tract  Society  of  North 
and  Central  China,  formed  in  1915  by  the  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  Central  China  Religious  Tract  Society, 
(started  in  Hankow  in  1876  under  another  name) 
and  the  North  China  Tract  Society  (organized  in 
1883  in  Peking).  The  headquarters  are  at  Hankow, 
with  a  sub-agency  at  Tientsin.  5. — West  China 
Tract  Society,  Chungking  (1889).  6. — North  Fukien 

Tract  Society,  Foochow,  (1891).  7. — Manchurian 
Tract  Society,  Mukden,  (1906).  8. — South  Fukien 

Tract  Society,  Amoy,  (1908). 

TRADE.  Foreign  trade  began  in  China  as 
exchange  of  presents  with  the  tribes  on  the  north, 
or  as  tribute  from  vassals,  both  of  which,  as  Parker 
observes,-  are  merely  trade  in  its  earliest  form.  The 
Hsiung-nu  Khans  sent  camels,  horses,  and  carts, 
receiving  in  return  silk,  clothing,  buckles,  hair-pins, 
embroidery,  etc.  From  Korea  came  pearls,  sables, 
and  wood,  and  flax  and  hemp  from  the  Tunguses. 
Frontier  fairs  are  mentioned  as  early  as  b.c.  140, 
and  clandestine  trade  was  carried  on. 

In  the  reign  of  Wu  Ti,  the  great  Emperor  of 
the  Early  Hans,  intercourse  began  with  Parthia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  Greek  dynasties  of  Bactria 
and  Afghanistan.  It  was  in  Bactria  that  the  famous 
traveller  Chang  ChTen  (b.c.  160-110)  saw  Chinese 
goods  in  the  markets,  and  from  this  time  trade  was 
carried  on  by  the  overland  routes,  reaching  the 
country  called  by  the  Chinese  Ta-ts‘in  (and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  Fu-lin),  which  according  to  Hirth  was 
the  oriental  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  viz.,  Syria, 
(and  later  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor)  with  Antioch  as 
the  destination  of  the  traders. 

Sea-route. — China  first  found  herself  with  an 
unbroken  line  of  coast  under  the  Hans,  and  an  active 
trade  between  Alexandria  and  the  Far  East  had 
been  in  existence  for  some  centuries  before  tire 
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Christian  era,  and  trade  existed  between  Canton  and 
India  at  an  early  date.  China  sent  to  Ta-tshn  silk, 
furs,  and  iron,  receiving  in  exchange  glassware, 
asbestos,  woven  fabrics  and  embroideries,  drugs, 
dyes,  metals  and  gems,  which  North  China 
obtained  overland  through  Parthia,  while  the 
Romans,  to  avoid  passing  through  the  territory  of 
their  enemies,  sent  them  by  sea.  During  the  first 
five  or  six  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  southern 
kingdoms  traded  with  Ceylon,  India,  and  the  Red 
Sea  ports,  and  about  a.d.  459  the  art  of  glass¬ 
making  was  introduced  to  the  Sung  country  by 
artisans  from  Ta-ts‘in. 

Arabian  merchants  are  first  heard  of  in  a.d.  628, 
and  good  accounts  of  the  trade  routes  by  sea  are 
given  by  them  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century. 
They  established  trading  colonies  in  various  ports 
along  the  southern  coast  of  China,  and  developed  a 
thriving  commerce,  with  large  Mahometan  com¬ 
munities  living  in  the  midst  of  the  Chinese. 

Trade  was  carried  on  for  many  centuries  by  the 
sea-route,  and  the  Chinese,  who  under  the  Yu  a  ns 
extended  their  dominion  into  Indo-China,  became 
familiar  with  the  whole  coast  of  Southern  Asia,  and 
with  the  neighbouring  islands  as  far  as  Timor. 
The  journeys  of  the  Ming  eunuchs  in  the  15th 
century  show  that  an  important  commerce  existed 
between  the  empire  and  these  territories,  the 
valuable  musk,  camphor,  porcelain,  copper,  and 
taffetas  of  China  being  exchanged  for  precious  stones 
from  Ceylon,  spices  and  perfumes  of  Arabia,  cloves 
from  the  Moluccas,  sandalwood  and  other  valuable 
woods  from  Cambodia  and  Malaya,  elephants’ 
tusks  and  peacock  feathers  from  India  and  Burma, 
and  even  foreign  gauze,  printed  cottons  and  other 

cloths. 

Under  the  Mings  also  trade  continued  with 
Samarkand  and  Persia,  which  obtained  silk  and 
satins,  musk  and  rhubarb  from  China.  The 
Japanese  too  carried  on  clandestine  commerce  with 
China,  using  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  coast  as 
entrepots  during  the  intervals  of  warfare  which 
broke  out  after  the  abortive  Mongol  invasion. 

Unfortunately  Mongol  attacks  by  land  and 
Japanese  piratical  raids  by  sea  later  on  caused  China 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  exclusion,  which  was  accentuated 
when  Europeans  appeared  on  the  scene  early  in  the 
16th  century.  The  Portuguese  were  the  first,  under 
Andrade,  in  1517.  Ningpo,  Foochow,  Amoy  and 
some  Kuangtung  ports  were  opened  for  some  time, 
but  after  trouble  had  arisen  in  1557  trade  became 
concentrated  at  Macao.  The  Spaniards  traded  with 
Fukien  from  Manila  from  1575,  and  many  Chinese 
settled  in  the  Philippines,  until  their  massacre  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  Dutch  were  considerably  later, 
having  settled  in  Formosa  in  1624,  whence  they 
traded  with  the  Fukien  ports  until  1664,  when  trade 
was  confined  to  Canton.  The  first  English  exped¬ 


ition  was  a  little  later,  but  no  trade  of  any  import¬ 
ance  existed  until  1684,  when  a  footing  was  obtained 
at  Canton,  attempts  to  open  at  Amoy  and  Ningpc 
having  failed. 

In  1702  a  beginning  was  made  at  Canton  of 
what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  “Hong”  system, 
and  in  the  18th  century  trade  developed  under  the 
segis  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  French  came 
in  1728,  the  Americans  in  1784,  and  Swedes,  Danes 
and  the  Hanseatic. towns  gradually  took  a  share  in 
the  trade. 

Russian  Relations. — The  first  Russian  visit  to 
Peking  was  in  1567,  but  both  this  and  a  second  visit 
in  1619  were  repulsed  because  they  brought  no 
tribute.  But  in  the  17th  century  the  Russians 
advanced  to  the  basin  of  the  Amur,  and,  after  years 
of  frontier  warfare,  the  Russians  obtained  the  right 
to  commercial  intercourse  by  the  Treaty  of 
Nertchinsk  in  1689.  From  1694  on  caravans  went 
to  China  at  regular  intervals.  The  chief  Russian 
goods  sent  to  China  appear  to  have  been  sables  and 
other  valuable  Siberian  furs,  while  China  sent  in 
exchange  precious  stones,  damask,  nankeens,  besides 
rhubarb  and  tobacco.  Tea  is  first  mentioned  in 
1716.  This  trade  soon  found  favour  with  the 
Russians  (as  with  the  Tibetans  in  their  still  colder 
clime),  and  a  century  later  it  is  recorded  that 
5  million  pounds  were  sent  by  the  overland  route 
from  Hankow  up  the  Han  River  and  thence  across 
Shensi  to  Mongolia.  Russian  trade  was  kept  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  Government  for  many  years, 
but  illicit  comnetition  ruined  the  Crown  caravans, 
and  Chinese  and  Russian  merchants  came  into  direct 
contact,  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

As  Morse  states  in  his  Trade  and  Administ¬ 
ration  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  p.  282,  the  component 
elements  of  the  old  trade  are  not  well-known,  but 
China  wanted  very  little  that  the  West  could  supply. 
In  cotton  manufactures,  which  now  constitute  such 
a  high  proportion  of  the  import  trade,  the  West  was 
only  able  to  compete  with  cheap  Asiatic  labour  after 
the  development  springing  from  the  inventions  of 
Arkwright  and  Whitney,  and  in  the  18th  and 
early  19th  centuries  the  movement  of  cotton  cloth 
was  from  China  to  Europe  and  America  in  the  shape 
of  nankeens  to  provide  smallclothes  for  our  grand¬ 
fathers.  Woollens  were  wanted,  but  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  quicksilver  (for  vermilion  making, 
etc.),  and  lead  (for  tea-chests  and  bullets),  the 
amount  of  which  was  not  much  greater.  In  1820 
the  East  India  Company  imported  only  the  following 
articles  :  cotton  (75,000  piculs)  ;  iron  (10,000)  :  lead 
(14,000)  ;  popper  (7,500)  ;  sandalwood  (10,000)  ;  broad¬ 
cloth  (12,000  pieces)  ;  long  ells  and  worleys  (129,000 
pieces);  camlets  (16,000  pieces),  and  cotton  goods 
(5,000  pieces).  Private  traders  imported  mostly  the 
same  goods,  and  in  addition  opium,  tin,  steel,  and 
Straits  produce,  such  as  spices,  rattans,  black  and 
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red  wood,  myrrh,  gums,  etc.,  and  a  few  occidental 
luxuries  (clocks  and  watches  are  first  found  in  the 
list  for  1827).  The  value  of  the  import  trade  varied 
from  Spanish  Dollars  14,000,000  to  23,000,000  from 
1820  to  1834,  gaining  annually. 

The  suppression  of  the  E.  I.  Company’s  mono¬ 
poly  resulted  in  a  trade  boom,  which  was  however 
only  temporary,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
losses  and  disappointment  owing  to  exaggerated 
hopes  being  unrealised.  The  “adverse  balance  of 
trade”  against  China  was  the  feature  of  this  period, 
and  excited  alarm  on  the  part  both  of  the  Chinese 
and  of  foreigners,  the  former  seeing  only  the  drain 
of  silver  and  the  latter  feeling  that  much  more 
business  might  be  done,  to  the  profit  of  all  con¬ 
cerned,  if  Chinese  products  were  given  a  free  outlet. 
In  the  decade  after  the  first  war  this  trouble  was 
acute,  but  it  adjusted  itself  thereafter  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  silk  trade  at  Shanghai,  (hitherto 
silk  had  gone  out  exclusively  from  Canton),  after  the 
opening  of  that  port.  In  a  few  years  silver  was 
flowing  more  copiously  into  the  country  than  it  had 
ever  flowed  out. 

The  course  of  direct  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
of  which  records  exist,  is  interesting.  In  1837  the 
imports  were  valued  at  £900,000 ;  the  opening  of  the 
five  ports  (Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo  and 
Shanghai)  in  1843  and  1844  was  the  signal  for  a 
burst  of  energy,  which  resulted  in  overtrading.  In 
1845,  £2,400,000  worth  of  goods  were  imported  from 
England.  The  consequent  depression  of  1846  was 
inevitable,  and  in  the  four  following  years  trade 
found  its  level,  with  imports  of  one  and  a  half 
million.  This  was  a  disappointment  to  foreign 
merchants,  but  it  was  realised  at  last  that  no 
increase  could  be  expected  until  freer  intercourse 
with  the  interior  had  been  obtained.  In  1851, 
however,  the  northern  markets  participated  more 
fully,  and  the  effects  of  the  opening  of  the  northern 
ports  began  to  be  felt.  This  development  of  British 
trade  in  manufactures  which  seemed  so  hopeful  in 
the  years  1851-1852,  received  a  severe  check,  at  a 
time  when  hopes  were  very  high,  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  T‘ai  P‘ing  Rebellion  in  1853.  The  effects  of  this 
great  movement  were  felt  in  1854,  when  British 
imports  fell  to  one  million,  and  the  lost  ground  was 
not  recovered  until  1858,  when  the  figure  was 
£2,900,000,  an  increase  of  one  million  since  1850. 
Then  came  the  opening  of  six  new  ports  (Chinkiang, 
Newchwang,  Chefoo,  Taiwan,  Swatow  and  Kiung- 
chow)  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  followed  by  a 
remarkable  increase  of  British  exports  to  China, 
which  rose  to  £4,500,000.  This  access  of  prosperity 
led  to  exaggerated  ideas  being  entertained  of  the 
immediate„prospect  of  improved  trade,  as  had  been 
the  case  when  the  first  ports  were  thrown  open. 
There  was  again  overtrading  and  disappointment. 
Relief  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  viz.,  from 


the  arrest  of  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  by  the 
American  Civil  War.  Nevertheless  the  glut  of  cotton 
goods,  accumulated  in  the  years  1859-1861,  was  not 
disposed  of  until  late  in  1862 ;  and  these  evefits  so 
threw  the  trade  out  of  its  accustomed  channels  that 
the  genuine  results  of  increased  foreign  intercourse 
were  not  realised  until  1865.  After  this  the  course 
of  trade  was  steady. 

In,  1864  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  began 
the  publication  of  statistics,  and  valuable  Trade 
Reports  were  issued,  which  show  the  development 
of  trade  from  that  date. 

Up  to  1872  the  value  of  Imports  far  exceeded 
that  of  Exports,  but  in  that  year  the  tide  turned  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  owing  to  the  great  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  Imports.  Besides  this,  another 
factor  favoured  Exports,  viz.,  the  revival  of  thej 
silk  trade  after  the  downfall  of  the  T‘ai  P‘ing,s,, 
which  checked  the  development  of  the  foreign  piece 
goods  trade.  The  silk  trade  reached  its  zenith  in 
1876,  when  the  value  of  silk  exports  reached. 
£10,654,000.  At  the  same  time,  as  vast  tracts 
devastated  by  the  rebellion  were  recovered  to 
cultivation,  the  cotton  fields  of  the  Lower  Yangtze 
region  were  again  opened  up,  and  the  price  of  native 
cotton  cloth  (which,  though  coarse,  was  more  durable 
and  warmer  than  its  foreign  rival)  fell  to  its  former 
level.  The  demand  for  the  foreign  article  became 
restricted  to  the  poor,  who  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  higher  price  for  the  native  cloth,  (which  was 
ultimately,  however,  more  economical),  and  to  the 
wealthy,  who  preferred  the  more  delicate  texture 
of  foreign  cloth  for  underclothing.  Distrust  was 
also  engendered  for  foreign  cloth  owing  to  whole¬ 
sale  adulteration  of  the  latter  at  this  time. 

The  percentage  of  the  various  Imports  and 
Exports  for  the  first  five  years  of  the  seventies  was 
as  follows  : — 

Imports.  Export?: 


Opium 


39.07 


Cotton  Piece  Goods  31.90 


Woollens 

Metals 

Sundries 


6.72 

4.78 

17.53 


Tea 

Silk 

Sugar 


53.32 

37.22 

1.98 

7.48 


Sundries  . 

(Cassia,  matting,  china- 
ware,  paper,  fire¬ 
crackers,  etc.). 

The  expectation  of  vast  profits  referred  to 
above  was  sadly  disappointed..  Prosperous  years 
were  followed  bv  reaction,  and  trade  underwent' 
fluctuations,  which  upset  the  over-sanguine  calcula¬ 
tions  previously  entertained. 

In  1879  it  was  pointed  out  that  foreign  trade 
had  for  years  been  steadily  increasing  :  new  articles 
of  trade  had  been  coming  forward  year  by  year  and 
had  established  themselves  in  growing  demand.  A 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  Western  arts  and 
sciences  was  surely  gaining  ground  among  the 
Chinese,  and  this  was  leading  to  the  necessity  for 
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closer  intimacy  with  the  outside  world,  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  appreciation  of  many  ideas  and  appliances 
hitherto  regarded  with  indifference  or  contempt. 
Ihe  establishment  of  Legations  and  Consulates 
abroad  at  this  time  gave  opportunities  to  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  of  knowing  what  room  there  was 
for  improvement  in  China.  It  was  also  at  this 
time  that  a  number  of  enlightened  officials  began  to 
realize  the  usefulness  of  railways.  Efforts  were 
made  even  at  considerable  jaersonal  risk  to  introduce 
them  into  the  country,  but  the  Court  above  and  the 
people  below  were  as  obstinate  as  before.  Never¬ 
theless  the  germ  of  a  desire  for  improvement  had 
been  planted,  and  before  many  years  this  innovation, 
so  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  was  actually 
introduced.  The  year  1879  was  not  only  replete 
with  commercial  prosperity,  but  significant  in  pro¬ 
mise  for  the  future,  and  marks  a  stage  in  the  for¬ 
ward  progress  of  China. 

Unfortunately  progress  was  not  maintained  in 
the  next  few  years,  but  the  elements  were  present, 
and  in  1886  the  volume  of  trade  reached  a  record 
point  :  in  cottons  the  turn  of  the  tide  had  now 
come. 

It  was  in  the  late  seventies  that  Sundry  Ex¬ 
ports  began  to  attract  notice.  The  chief  of  these 
was  straw  braid,  which  was  coming  into  favour  in 
the  West  for  basket-work  as  well  as  for  making 
hats.  A  demand  for  Chinese  hides  sprang  up  during 
the  Russo-Turkish  war,  for  military  use,  and  was 
fostered  by  the  terrible  famine  in  North  China  in 
1876-1877,  when  thousands  of  cattle  were  killed  for 
meat.  Wood  oil  and  nutgalls  also  claim  attention, 
though  the  extension  of  trade  in  the  latter  did  not 
assume  much  importance  until  1888,  when  the 
universal  mourning  in  Germany  caused  exportation 
to  that  country,  where  the  galls  were  used  for  dye¬ 
ing  black. 

These  products  continued  to  grow  in  importance 
as  they  were  now  sent  out  in  a  more  convenient  and 
portable  form  than  in  the  past,  and  were  prepared 
to  some  extent  to  resist  the  deterioration  of  the 
voyage  by  sea,  being  at  the  same  time  packed  in 
reduced  bulk  by  hydraulic  machinery  and  so  costing 
less  in  freight.  The  trade  in  hides  and  skins,  wool, 
bristles,  feathers  and  raw  cotton  was  energetically 
pushed,  and  in  the  1890’s — a  period  of  awakening 
in  China — forged  ahead,  so  that  by  1897  “Sundries” 
provided  half  of  the  total  export  table,  and  in  late 
years  70  per  cent. 

An  import  in  which  remarkable  progress  was 
shown  was  that  of  kerosene  oil,  first  introduced  in 
1863.  Ten  years  later  the  oil  was  beginning  to  find 
a  market,  and  by  1879  over  4  million  gallons  were 
imported.  In  1886  nearly  23  million  gallons  were 
imported,  the  use  of  native  vegetable  oils  for 
illuminating  purposes  having  been  largely  super¬ 
seded,  especially  after  the  Yangtze  floods  of  1884, 


which  destroyed  the  oil-bearing  crops.  This  im¬ 
port  equalled  that  into  India,  but  China  soon  began 
to  take  much  greater  quantities,  the  Russian  import 
beginning  in  1888,  and  soon  reaching  one-third  of 
the  total,  and  prices  falling,  while  the  oil  was 
better  packed  in  secure  cans,  which  latter  were  also 
very  acceptable  to  the  Chinese  poorer  classes.  In 
1896  Sumatra  oil  entered  the  field,  and  with  the  use 
of  tank  steamers,  the  trade  developed  with  aston¬ 
ishing  .rapidity,  although  unfortunately  for  con¬ 
sumers  prices  increased.  The  establishment  of 
tanks  at  the  leading  ports  was  not  undertaken  until 
the  end  of  the  19th  century,  but  the  rival  companies 
have  now  tanks  installed  at  many  ports. 

Figures  of  import  : — 

1903.  85  million  gallons ;  1904.  156  million 
gallons ;  1911.  235.8  million  gallons  (valued  at 

Tls.  34,800,000). 

A  feature  of  the  ‘eighties  was  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  import  trade  with  Japan,  which  sent 
especially  cotton  piece  goods,  (often  made  of  Chinese 
cotton)  and  cotton  woven  fabrics,  matches,  soap 
of  foreign  type,  sulphuric  acid,  umbrellas,  etc., 
all  of  which  competed  with  other  foreign  goods. 
Japan  also  exported  to  China,  in  addition  to  the 
marine  products  which  had  long  formed  a  staple  of 
trade,  coal,  timber,  copper,  paper,  medicines,  fans, 
dye-stuffs,  etc.  China  in  return  sent  cotton  and 
sugar,  and  little  else. 

In  1876  the  total  value  of  the  trade  with  Japan 
was  under  Tls.  5,000,000 ;  in  1882  the  6  million  figure 
was  reached  and  in  1887  the  7  million  figure.  1889 
was  a  year  of  great  advance,  China  shipping  much 
cotton  and  sugar  to  Japan,  the  trade  with  which 
(import  and  export)  reached  over  13  million  taels. 
From  1895  the  import  figures  were  augmented  by 
those  of  Formosa  trade,  and  the  advance  made  was 
very  rapid,  1899  (the  bumper  year  of  Chinese  trade) 
showing  figures  of  Tls.  53,000,000,  two-thirds  being 
imports.  The  leading  items  among  the  latter  were 
cotton  yarn,  coal,  matches,  and  fishery  products, 
and,  although  the  list  of  other  imports  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  extend,  no  single  article  was  as  yet  of 
importance.  China’s  export  trade  was  almost  con¬ 
fined  to  raw  cotton,  beans  and  beancakes,  and  a 
little  wild  silk  and  cocoons. 

With  the  turn  of  the  century  the  trade  with 
Japan  began  to  assume  very  important  dimensions. 
In  Imports  1903  saw  an  advance  from  35  to  50 
millions  of  taels,  in  1910  the  figure  was  76  millions, 
which  had  increased  to  119  millions  in  1913,  and 
reached  160  millions  in  1916.  In  Exports  1902  ex¬ 
ceeded  1901  by  12  millions  (from  16  to  28)  ;  37 
millions  was  the  total  in  1908,  rising  to  77  in  1915 
and  112  in  1916.  To  the  last  figure  beans  and  other 
oil-seeds,  with  oil  and  refuse  cake,  contribute 
41  millions,  metals  (antimony,  iron,  and  copper — 
the  last  melted-down  cash),  26  millions,  cotton  13 
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and  hides  and  skins  7  millions,  making  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  export  trade.  Of  the 
160  million  taels  of  imports,  cotton  yarn  has  33, 
cotton  piece  goods  30,  (chiefly  sheetings,  shirtings, 
drills,  jeans,  and  Japanese  cotton  cloth),  sugar  11, 
timber  8,  coal,  fish  and  matches  18 — almost  equally 
divided.  These  seven  items  therefore  take  about 
two-thirds  of  the  import  trade,  and  are  also  long- 
established  on  the  list,  but  there  are  many  other 
goods  of  less  standing  which  are  gradually  growing 
in  importance.  Thus  iron  and  steel  manufactures 
are  increasing,  clothing  (modern),  drugs,  umbrellas, 
mirrors,  stationery,  cigarettes,  etc.,  which  enter 
into  competition  with  Chinese  goods,  and  such  items 
as  chemical  products,  machinery,  window  glass, 
electrical,  photographic,  and  telegraph  materials, 
etc.,  which  have  hitherto  been  imported  from 
Europe,  but,  owing  to  the  war,  are  now  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  Japan,  for  the  Chinese  market. 

The  most  remarkable  development  of  the  export 
trade  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  was 
that  which  took  place  in  tlie  trade  in  oil-yielding 
seeds  and  in  the  oil  extracted  from  them.  There 
had  been  for  many  decades  a  coastal  trade  between 
Manchuria  and  Kuangtung  in  soya  beans,  while 
groundnuts  were  sent  from  Shantung  to  the  same 
province,  the  refuse  cake  being  used  as  fertiliser 
for  the  rice  and  sugar  plantations.  In  the  late 
1890’s  trade  in  these  seeds  with  foreign  countries 
began,  beans  and  beancake  going  at  first  to  Japan. 
Later  on  a  European  demand  sprang  up  for  soya 
beans,  and  groundnuts,  rape-seed,  and  especially 
sesamum  from  Honan  soon  began  to  go  out  in  great 
quantities.  In  1896  the  trade  was  still  in  its 
infancy,  but  by  1899,  when  railways  were  beginning 
to  operate,  ten  million  taels  .worth  of  beans  and  cake 
were  sent  out ;  in  1908  the  value  of  exports  of  seeds 
and  cake  of  all  kinds  was  Tls.  34,000,000,  and  in 
the  following  year  this  figure  was  almost  doubled. 
1913  was  the  record  year,  with  Tls.  83,000,000  for 
seeds  and  oils.  Although  there  has  been  a  slight 
set-back  during  the  war,  the  trade  will  doubtless 
continue  to  develop  in  response  to  the  ever-growing 
demand  in  Western  countries  for  these  valuable 
fertilisers,  cattle-foods,  and  oils,  which  are  used  iu 
many  industries. 

Change  in  method  of  doing  lousiness. — The  early 
nineties  were  marked  by  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  business  in  China,  due  to  the  long  con¬ 
tinued  fluctuations  in  exchange.  This  applied 
especially  to  the  import  trade.  In  1891  there  was 
a  12%  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver,  followed  by 
a  9%  fall  in  1892  :  bank  failures  and  general 
restriction  of  credit  were  a  feature  of  this  period, 
which  introduced  the  system  of  indent,  goods  being 
no  longer  held  on  stock  or  ordered  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  market.  The  “merchant 
prince”  gave  way  to  the  commission  broker,  and 


business  became  modernised,  fortunes  being  no 
longer  made  in  a  short  time,  and  profits  having  to 
be  contended  for  with  greater  keenness. 

Decline  of  the  Tea  Trade. — In  the  early  years 
of  the  19th  century  the  amount  of  tea  exported  from 
China  to  W.  Europe  and  America  was  about 
250,000  piculs,  worth  about  £4^  million.  At  the  time 
of  the  ending  of  the  E.  I.  Company’s  monopoly  the 
annual  exportation  had  increased  by  about  80,000 
piculs ;  after  the  opening  of  the  Treaty  ports  by  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking  the  figure  was  soon  almost 
doubled  (600,000  piculs  in  1845)  and  ten  years  later, 
so  great  was  the  demand,  there  had  been  a  further 
50%  increase.  In  1867  (the  date  of  the  first 
Customs  Reports),  tea,  with  an  exportation  of  one 
and  a  quarter  million  piculs,  contributed  three-fifths 
of  the  value  of  all  exports.  In  1886  the  record 
figure  of  almost  two  and  a  quarter  million  piculs 
was  reached,  giving  a  value  equal  to  43%  of  all 
exports.  But  the  proportion  of  Chinese  tea  con¬ 
sumed  in  England  had  decreased  from  93%  in  1865 
to  59%,  and  Indian  tea  was  beginning  to  supplant 
the  Chinese  product.  Easy  and  sometimes  fabulous 
returns  stimulated  over-production,  which  depressed 
prices,  and  these  further  depressed  quality  to  a  point 
where  younger  rivals  could  step  in.  Owing  to  lack 
of  careful  cultivation  and  preparation  the  quality 
rapidly  degenerated,  and  many  of  the  old  famous 
districts  became  stocked  with  old  used-up  trees, 
grown  at  a  time  of  prosperous  over-production. 
Adulteration  also  bore  its  part  in  the  decline,  and 
such  malpractices  as  cramming  dust  into  chests. 
By  1890  tea  had  dropped  greatly  in  value,  and  the 
decline.  Was  progressive,  although  the  American 
market  took  increased  quantities.  In  1901  the  low 
water  mark  was  reached  with  an  exportation  of 
only  Pels.  1,157,000.  In  the  next  year,  in  response 
to  appeals  from  merchants,  the  duty  on  tea  exported 
was  reduced  by  half,  and  since  then  there  has  been 
some  recovery,  Russia  taking  more  and  more  tea. 
In  1911  Pels.  1,324,000  were  exported,  worth 
Tls.  37,000,000,  and  in  1915  Tls.  55,000,000  worth 
went  out.  But  permanent  revival  will  only  follow 
on  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  culti¬ 
vation. 

Chinese  sugar  has  suffered  a  similar  fate ;  the 
exports  up  to  the  1880’s  were  very  important,  but 
primitive  methods  of  cultivation,  with  resultant 
poor  quality,  led  to.  the  Kuangtung  sugar  being 
supplanted  by  the  products  of  Java,  Manila,  and 
Formosa,  and  the  sugar  refined  at  Hongkong. 

Metals. — Imports.  China  has  never  been  a 
large  importer  of  metals,  for  the  native  supply, 
though  little  developed,  has  sufficed  for  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  needs  of  a  country  where  manu¬ 
factures  on  modern  lines  have  been  until  recent 
years  non-existent.  Apart  from  lead  for  tea-chests, 
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Quicksilver  for  mirrors,  tin  for  “joss-paper,”  and 
old  iron  (the  worn-out  horse-shoes,  nails,  hoops,  and 
scraps  of  Europe),  no  metals  were  formerly  imported 
into  the  country.  Most  of  the  tin  was,  besides, 
merely  Yunnan  tin  transhipped  at  Hongkong,  where 
it  became  technically  “foreign.”  About  the  year 
1932,  however,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  metal 
import  trade.  In  1905  a  large  amount  of  copper 
(Tls.  31,000,000  worth)  was  imported,  but  this  was 
almost  all  for  the  requirements  of  mintage,  in  which 
there  was  at  the  time  great  activity,  and  tlie  trade 
afterwards  subsided  to  the  normal  low  figures.  As 
is  well  known,  China  has  very  large  copper  deposits, 
mostly  unworked.  The  imports  of  iron  were  in 
1902  Tls.  4,000,000,  but  had  risen  by  1913  to 
Tls.  12,000,000,  including  some  galvanised  iron, 
which  is  coming  into  increasing  use.  Rails  and 
some  constructional  iron  and  steel  for  the  railways 
were  also  imported  in  increasing  quantities  for  some 
years,  but  the  Hanyang  Ironworks  now  turn  out 
rails  for  many  of  the  lines,  besides  girders,  bridge- 
work,  etc.  The  exportation  of  pig  iron  from  China 
has  been  carried  on  for  some  years,  and  Japan  is 
likely  to  take  large  amounts  of  ore  in  future  years. 

Cotton  Goods.- — 1886  saw  the  turn  of  the  tide 
in  the  cotton  trade,  which  had  not  prospered 
hitherto  as  it  should  have  done.  The  most  notable 
feature  was  the  rapid  development  of  the  import¬ 
ation  of  cotton  yarn,  which  by  1887  contributed  30 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  trade,  the  article  having 
become  very  popular  with  the  Chinese  weavers. 
Indian  yarn  increased  from  one  million  taels  worth 
in  1885  to  ten  millions  in  1891,  and  gradually  ousted 
the  Manchester  yarn,  but  after  this  it  began  to 
find  a  formidable  competitor  in  the  Japanese  pro¬ 
duct,  which  not  only  was  favoured  by  lower  freights, 
but  was  similar  to  the  Chinese  yarn.  Besides, 
owing  to  proximity,  orders  for  particular  yarns 
could  be  carried  out  in  the  right  time  to  suit  the 
market. 

Figub,es  of  Yabn  Imbobt.  (In  millions  of  Taels). 
1894  1897  1899  1905  1910  1913  1914  1916; 
Indian  19.0  26.5  36.3  47.5  36.4  36.4  29.6  25.6 
Japanese  .5  6.4  16.9  17.8  23.4  32.5  33.4  34.0 
China  is  now  the  largest  yarn  market  in  the  wTorld. 

In  1894  it  was  reported  that  the  Chinese  market 
was  singularly  in  expansive  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  textiles  caused  by  low  exchange ;  a  new  feature 
was  the  increase  of  native  cotton  mills,  which  had 
first  been  established  about  1890.  When  the  right 
to  import  machinery  was  conceded  by  the  Treaty  of 
Shimonoseki  in  1895,  an  extraordinary  impetus  was 
given  to  native  industries,  especially  to  cotton  spin¬ 
ning  and  weaving,  which  were  aided  by  the  fall  in 
the  gold  price  of  silver.  American  goods,  however, 
increased,  having  the  advantage  over  English  goods 
of  lower  freights  and  protection,  which  enabled 
American  manufacturers  to  export  the  balance  of 


their  out-turn  and  sell  it  at  attractive  rates  in  China, 
the  English  manufactures  having  to  use  a  lower 
class  of  cotton,  which  required  heavy  size  to  spin. 

It  was  now  becoming  evident  that,  with  the 
increased  importation  of  yarn,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  mills  in^  China,  the  lower  grades  were 
losing  ground  in  the  country,  and  that  improvement 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  finer  makes.  In  these  the 
United  States  did  not  compete  with  Great  Britain, 
and  the  quality  of  Japanese  goods  was  poor. 

American  goods  reached  their  zenith  in  1905, 
when,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  cotton  goods  for  war  equipment, 
and  besides,  the  buying  power  of  the  Chinese  was 
enhanced  by  the  money  spent  by  the  armies.  These 
abnormal  conditions  soon  ceased,  and  there  was  a 
reaction,  followed  by  recovery  in  1909,  when 
Japanese  goods,  whose  quality  had  steadily  im¬ 
proved,  began  to  forge  ahead,  at  the  expense  of  the 
American,  while  British  goods  have  remained  steady 
for  many  years.  Japanese  grey  and  white  goods 
increased  nine-fold  from  1902  to  1913 ;  their  sheet¬ 
ings  now  practically  control  the  market  ,in  Man¬ 
churia  and  North  China,  and  their  imitation  nan¬ 
keens  are  steadily  increasing.  Among  new  features 
is  the  importation  of  Russian  cotton  prints,  which 
have  been  pushed  by  the  use  of  liberal  methods ; 
this  trade  may  have  great  importance  in  the  future. 

The  following  figures  show  the  growth  of  the 
Piece  Goods  trade  : — 

Plain  Cotton  Fabbics 

(Shirtings,  sheetings,  drills,  jeans  and  T-cloths). 

1867 

Pieces  :  3,738,965  Value  :  Tls.  10,537,427 
(72  per  cent,  of  all  cottons) 

1905 

Pieces  :  28,702,693  Value  :  Tls,  90,484,885 
(48  per  cent,  of  all  cottons) 

1916 

Value  :  Tls.  40,836,719 
(30  per  cent.) 

Fine  Cotton  Fabbics. 

1867 

Pieces  :  781,359  Value  :  Tls.  2,467,075 
(17  per  cent,  of  all  cottons) 

1905 

Pieces  :  10,821,885  Value  :  Tls.  27,509,419 
(15  per  cent,  of  all  cottons) 

1916 

Value  :  Tls.  31,872,758 
(23  per  cent.) 

In  1913  the  per  centage  was  as  follows  : — 

Yarn  . 39.8  (in  1916  46.8  per  cent.) 

Plain  Goods  37.6 
Fine  Goods  22.6 
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Present  State  of  Foreign  Trade. — Owing  to  the 
great  war  at  present  raging,  conditions  of  trade  are 
abnormal,  and,  for  a  consideration  of  present  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  well  to  compare  the  latest  available 
returns  with  those  of  1913,  the  last  normal  year. 
1913  saw  records  established  in  both  imports  and 
exports,  and  illustrates  the  fact  that,  barriers 
having  been  broken  down,  which  had  for  so  long 
hindered  development,  and  railway  mileage  having 
greatly  increased,  nothing  could  hinder  a  great 
increase  in  the  volume  of  commerce. 

*  *  ♦ 

Classification  of  China’s  Imports  and  Exports  in 
1916  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Commercial  Statistics  held 
at  Brussels  in  1910  gives  the  following  figures  : — 

Imports  Exports 

Tls.  Tls. 

I. — Living  Animals  ...  225,207  5,261,148 

II. — Food  and  Beverages  122,559,839  129,409,252 

III.  — Materials,  Raw  and 

Prepared  .  97,779,755  270,774,410 

IV.  — Manufactured  Pro¬ 

ducts  .  314,703,625  76,352,556 

V. — Gold  and  Silver,  Un¬ 
wrought,  and  Gold 

and  Silver  Coins  56,991,437  73,868,714 


Tls.  592,259,863  555,666,080 


ANALYSIS  :  IMPORTS. 

II. — In  the  above  is  made  up  chiefly  of  : — 

a.  Fish,  Crustacea,  and  Shell-fish  Tls.  13,835,293 

b.  Rice  .  33,789,055 

c.  Tea  .  7,409,287 

d.  Sugar  .  36,720,380 

e.  Other  articles  of  food  (chiefly 

Ginseng,  Tls.  4,437,411 ; 
and  Seaweed  and  Agar- 
agar,  Tls.  1,814,486)  ...  13,230,789 

Tls.  105,064,804 


III. — Is  made  up  of  : — 

a.  Bran  ...  . . Tls.  3,370,514 

b.  Timber  .  13,924,920 

c.  Oils,  Mineral,  and  their  deriv¬ 

atives  .  34,338,631 

d.  Coal  and  Coke  .  9,308,911 

e.  Cotton  .  8,456,065 


Tls.  69,399,041 


IV.- 

—Is  made  up  chiefly  of  : — 

a. 

Colours,  Dyes,  and  Paints  ...  Tls.  4,255,458 

b. 

Cigars  and  Cigarettes . 

26,958,547 

c. 

Leather  and  Prepared  Skins 

7,974,343 

d. 

Thread,  Cotton  . 

64,253,446 

e. 

Piece  Goods,  Cotton 

75,252,251 

/• 

Paper  . 

9,680,076 

9 • 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars,  Rods, 

Plates,  etc . 

6,610,158 

h. 

Iron  and  Steel,  other  manu- 

factures 

14,575,765 

i. 

Locomotives  and  Tenders  ... 

14,365,059 

j ■ 

Other  Machinery  and  Machines 

11,221,280 

k. 

Opium  . 

10,508,996 

Tls. 

245,655,379 

EXPORTS. 

II.- 

-Is  chiefly  made  up  of  : — 

a. 

Eggs  . Tls.  12,331,477 

b. 

Vegetables,  Dried,  Fresh,  etc. 

22,622,524- 

c. 

Fruits  . 

4,000,814 

d. 

T6ci  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

43,560,417 

e. 

Oils,  Vegetable  . 

25,377,703 

Tls. 

107,892,935 

III.- 

-Of 

a. 

Skins  and  Furs  (undressed)  Tls.  24,113,574 

b. 

Hair  and  Feathers  ...  ... 

7,116,358 

c. 

Oil-cake  . 

27,345,330 

d. 

Copper  . 

9,066,681 

e. 

Tin 

A**  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

8,630,164 

/• 

Iron  and  Steel  . 

5,174,974 

9- 

Other  metals  (including  Anti- 

mony)  . 

18,176,702 

Textiles  : 

h. 

Wool  . 

12,194,665 

i. 

S lllv  • . .  ...  ...  ...  ... 

90,042,152 

i- 

Cotton  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

17,627,080 

k. 

Jute,  Hemp,  Flax,  and  Ramie 

5,074,416 

Tls. 

224,562,096 

IV,- 

-Of 

a. 

Medicines  . .  Tls.  3,841,087 

b. 

Furs  (dressed)  and  Leather 

Manufactures  . 

4,848,229 

c. 

Grasscloth,  Embroideries,  and 

Clothing  . 

4,376,365 

d. 

Silk  Piece  Goods  . 

20,019,966 

e. 

Cotton  Piece  Goods  . 

3,657,528 

Tls.  36,743,175 
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A  simpler  analysis  of  China’s  Exports  is,  how¬ 
ever,  given  in  the  following  summary  of  the  chief 
items  : — 

Silk  and  Silk  Products  ...  Tls.  111,012,000 

Tea  .  43,560,000 

Oil-seeds  and  products  .  81,204,000 

Metals  and  Minerals  .  45,248,000 

Skins,  Furs,  and  Leather  (pre¬ 
pared  or  otherwise)  ...  28,885,000 

Eggs  .  12,331,000 

Wool  .  12,208,000 

Cotton  .  17,627,000 

Other  important  articles  are  Bristles,  Tls.  5.5 

million,  Tallow,  Tls.  5  million;  Straw  Braid,  To¬ 
bacco,  \  egetable  Tallow,  Mats  and  Matting ;  each 
over  Tls.  3  million. 


And  for  Imports  : 

I.— Opium  .  10,300,000 

II.— Cotton  Goods .  136,700,000 

HI. — Woollens,  Mixtures  and  Miscel¬ 


laneous  .  6,800,000 

IV.— Metals  .  26,100,000 

Y. — Sundries  : — 


a. 

b. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


A 


Cereals  .  34,400,000 

Sugar  .  36,300,000 

Fish,  etc.  ...  27,400,000 


Fuel,  etc. 

Kerosene  ...  31,800,000 

Coal  .  9,000,000 

Matches  ...  8,500,000 


Timber  and  Railway  and 
Building  Materials 
Tobacco  and  Cigarettes  ... 


98,100,000 


49,300,000 

32,000,000 

31,000,000 


Tls.  390,300,000 


These  leading  items  constitute  three-quarters 
of  the  total  imports  (516  million  taels,  which  are 
the  net  figures,  excluding  treasure  imports). 

A  comparison  between  the  1916  figures  and  those 
of  1913  (the  last  normal  year)  is  of  interest.  In 
Imports  there  has  been  a  decline,  owing  to  the  war, 
from  Tls.  570,000,000  to  Tls.  516,000,000.  This 


falling-off  is  in  the  following  goods  : 

Opium  (now  extinguished)  Tls.  31,000,000 

Cotton  Goods  .  46,000,000 

Woollen  Goods,  etc .  5,000,000 

Eyes  .  14,000,000 

Metals  .  3,000,000 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  articles 
increased  : 


Railway  Materials,  Sleepers,  etc.  18,000,000 

Tobacco  and  Cigarettes  .  14,000,000 

Cotton,  Raw  .  6,000,000 

Kerosene  Oih .  6,000,000 

Rice  .  16,000,000 


Other  articles  which  are  wanted  in  increasing 
quantities  every  year  are  electrical  materials  and 
machinery,  photographic  and  printing  materials, 
safes,  soap  (although  soap  factories  are  being  built 
yearly),  motor  cars,  safes,  wines  and  spirits,  showing 
the  advance  in  the  requirements  of  modern  civilis¬ 
ation. 

The  principal  loss  is,  then,  in  cotton  goods  and 
in  the  material  required  for  dyeing  them,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  will  revive  after  the 
war,  and  that  China,  whose  export  trade  doubled  in 
the  ten  years  from  1906  to  1916,  will  become  an 
ever-growing  purchaser  of  foreign  goods,  especially 
when  order  has  been  re-established  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  set  itself  to  the  task  of  encouraging  trade 
and  extending  communications,  as  has  been  done  in 
India,  whose  export  trade  is  treble  that  of  China. 

[N.S.] 

Parker  :  China  an,d  China  Past  and  Present ; 
Morse  :  The  Trade  and  Administration  of  the 
Chinese  Empire;  Cahen  :  Some  Early  Pus  so -Chinese 
Relations  (translated  by  Ridge)  ;  Wells  Williams  : 
The  Middle  Kingdom;  Odell  :  Cotton  Goods  in 
China;  Customs  and  Consular  Reports. 

TRAGOPAN,  RED,  a  very  handsome  species 
of  the  Pheasant  family,  Ceriornis  temminchii ,  found 
in  S.W.  China  up  to  S.  Shensi,  but  nowhere  abund¬ 
ant.  See  Gallinae. 

TRAIN-BANDS,  p!  ffj  t‘uan  lien.  The  local 
drilled  peasantry  of  a  district  called  out  in  times 
of  emergency  and  afterwards  disbanded  again. 
They  received  arms,  quarters  and  food  while  serving, 
but  no  pay. 

TRAITORS,  THE  THREE.  The  Chinese 

consider  three  men  in  the  Han  dynasty  as  the 
greatest  traitors  in  their  history  :  Wang  Mang, 
Tung-cho  and  Ts‘ao  Ts‘ao.  (See  under  each  name). 

TRAPP  I  STS.  There  is  only  one  Trappist 
monastery  in  China,  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Consolation  at  Yang-chia  p‘ing  in  the 
mountains  west  of  Peking.  It  was  founded  by  the 
liberality  of  the  family  Stolberg  and  some  members 
of  the  Mission  of  Peking  in  1883.  The  Monastery 
became  an  Abbey  in  1891.  There  are  (1915)  12 
European  Fathers,  18  Chinese  priests,  and  60  other 
Chinese. 

Limagne  :  Les  Trappistes  en  Chine;  Planchet  : 
Les  Missions  de  Chine,  p.  52  (1916) ;  Bulletin 
Cath.  de  Pekin,  June  1916. 

TRAVELLER.  See  Great  Traveller ,  The. 

TR  EATI  ES.  Hertslet  gives,  up  to  1907,  thirty- 
two  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  and 
sixty-eight  between  other  Powers  and  China,  making 
one  hundred.  He  gives  besides  twenty-two  treaties 
relating  to  China  made  between  Foreign  Powers. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  these,  but 
the  more  important  or  interesting  ones  are  to  be 
found  as  separate  articles,  and  for  the  complete 
text  readers  may  consult  Hertslet  or  Rockhill. 
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I.  TREATIES  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1.  Treaty  of  Nanking,  1842. 

2  Declaration  respecting  Transit  dues,  1843. 

3.  Regulations  for  British  Tradie  at  the  five 

Treaty  Ports,  1843. 

4.  Convention  of  Bocca  Tigris,  1846. 

5.  Agreement  about  British  Subjects  entering 

Canton,  etc.,  1847. 

6.  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  1858. 

7.  Agreement  containing  Rules  of  Trade,  etc., 

1858. 

8.  Convention  of  Peking,  1860. 

9.  Agreement  respecting  Customs  Seizures,  1865. 

10.  Convention  to  regulate  Engagement  of  Chinese 

Emigrants,  1866. 

11.  Supplementary  Convention  of  Commerce,  etc., 

1869. 

12.  Cliefoo  Agreement,  for  settlement  of  Yunnan 

Case,  etc.,  1876. 

13.  Memorandum  respecting  Official  Intercourse, 

etc.,  1880. 

14.  Additional  Article  to  Chefoo  Agreement 

(No.  12)  :  Opium,  1885. 

15.  Convention  relating  to  China  and  Tibet,  1886. 

16.  Agreement  respecting  Opium  Trade  at  Hong¬ 

kong,  1886. 

17.  Convention  relating  to  Sikkim  and  Tibet,  1890. 

18.  Additional  Article  to  Chefoo  Agreement 

(No.  12),  1890. 

19.  Regulations  appended  to  Sikkim-Tibet  Con¬ 

vention  (No.  17),  1893. 

20.  Convention  for  Execution  of  Convention  of 

1886  (No.  15),  1894. 

21.  Convention  respecting  Junction  of  Chinese  and 

Burmese  Telegraph  Lines,  1894. 

22.  Agreement  modifying  Convention  of  1894 

(No.  20)  ,  1897. 

23.  Exchange  of  Notes  respecting  non-alienation 

of  Yang-tzu  Region,  1898. 

24.  Convention  respecting  Extension  of  Hongkong 

Territory,  1898. 

25.  Convention  respecting  Weihaiwei,  1898. 

26.  Final  Protocol  for  Resumption  of  Friendly 

Regulations,  1901. 

27.  Agreement  respecting  New  Chinese  Import 

Tariff,  1902. 

28.  Treaty  of  Shanghai  respecting  Commercial 

Relations,  (The  Mackay  Treaty),  1902. 

29.  Convention  respecting  Chinese  Labour  in 

British  Colonies,  1904. 

30.  Convention  revising  Convention  of  1894 

(No.  21),  1905. 

31.  Agreement  respecting  Whangpoo  Conservancy, 

1905. 

32.  Convention  respecting  Tibet,  1906. 


II.  TREATIES.  ETC..  BETWEEN  CHINA  AND 
POWERS  OTHER  THAN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
(ARRANGED  UNDER  COUNTRIES.) 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


33. 

1869. 

Commerce,  etc.  (Peking). 

1901. 

Resumption  of  Friendly  Relations. 

1902. 

Customs  Tariff. 

1905. 

Whangpoo  Conservancy. 

BELGIUM. 

34. 

1845. 

Letter,  Belgian  Trade. 

1865. 

Commerce,  etc.  (Peking). 

1901. 

Resumption  of  Friendly  Relations. 

1902. 

Customs  Tariff. 

1905. 

Whangpoo  Conservancy. 

BRAZIL. 

35. 

1881. 

Commerce,  etc.  (Tientsin). 

CONGO 

»  FREE  STATE. 

36. 

1898. 

Most-favoured-nation  Treatment. 

COREA. 

37. 

1899. 

Amity  and  Commerce.  (Seoul). 

DENMARK. 

38. 

1863. 

Commerce,  etc.  (Tientsin). 

FRANCE. 

39. 

1844. 

Commerce,  etc.  (Whampoa). 

40. 

1858. 

do.  (Tientsin). 

41. 

1858. 

Tariff  and  Commercial  Regulations. 

42. 

1869. 

War  Indemnity,  etc. 

43. 

1865. 

Tonnage  Dues. 

1866. 

Chinese  Emigrants.  (Not  ratified). 

44. 

1884. 

Peace,  etc. 

45. 

1885. 

Cessation  of  Hostilities. 

46. 

1885. 

Peace  and  Commerce.,  (Tientsin). 

47. 

.1886. 

Commerce,  etc. 

48. 

1887. 

do. 

49. 

1887. 

Boundary,  China  and  Tonkin. 

50. 

1888. 

Telegraph  Lines. 

51. 

1895. 

Purchase  of  Land,  etc.,  by  Missionaries. 

52. 

1895. 

Boundary,  China  and  Tonkin. 

53. 

1895. 

Commerce,  etc. 

54. 

1898. 

Tonkin-Yunnan  Railway,  etc. 

55. 

1898. 

Kuang-chou  wan. 

1901. 

Resumption  of  Friendly  Relations. 

1904. 

Customs  Tariff. 

1905. 

Whangpoo  Conservancy. 

GERMANY. 

56. 

1861. 

Commerce,  etc. 

57. 

1880 

do. 

58. 

1880. 

Tonnage  Dues. 

59. 

1898. 

Kiao-chou. 

1901. 

Resumption  of  Friendly  Relations. 

1902. 

Customs  Tariff. 

1905. 

Whangpoo  Conservancy. 

ITALY. 

60. 

1866. 

Commerce,  etc. ,  (Peking). 

1901. 

Resumption  of  Friendly  Relations. 

1905. 

Whangpoo  Conservancy. 
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JAPAN. 

61. 

Withdrawal  of  Troops  from  Corea. 

62. 

1895. 

Peace.  (Shimonoseki). 

63. 

1895. 

Retrocession  of  Liao-tung. 

64. 

1896. 

Commerce,  etc.  (Peking). 

65. 

1896. 

Settlements,  etc. 

1901. 

Resumption  of  Friendly  Relations. 

1902. 

Customs  Tariff. 

66. 

1903. 

Commerce,  etc.  (Shanghai). 

67. 

1905. 

Manchuria. 

1905. 

Whangpoo  Conservancy. 

68. 

1907. 

Railways  in  Manchuria. 

MEXICO. 

69. 

1899. 

Commerce,  etc.  (Washington). 

NETHERLANDS. 

70. 

1863. 

Commerce,  etc.  (Tientsin). 

1901.  Resumption  of  Friendly  Relations. 

1902.  Customs  Tariff. 


1905.  Whangpoo  Conservancy. 

NORWAY.  See  under  Sweden  and  Norway. 
PERU. 

71.  1874.  Commerce,  etc.,  (Tientsin).  Immigra¬ 

tion. 

PORTUGAL. 

72.  1862.  Commerce.  (Not  ratified). 

1887.  Relations,  Macao,  etc. 

73.  1887.  Commerce,  etc.  (Peking). 

74.  1887.  Opium  Trade,  Macao. 


75. 

1887. 

Collection  of  Opium  Duties,  Macao. 

1904. 

Commerce.  (Not  ratified). 

RUSSIA. 

76. 

1689. 

Boundary,  etc. 

77. 

1727. 

do. 

78. 

1768. 

Frontier  Offences. 

79. 

1851. 

Commerce,  Extradition,  etc.,  Ili  and 
Kouldja. 

80. 

1858. 

Protection  of  Riverine  Trade  on 
Ussuri,  Amur  and  Sungari. 

81. 

1858. 

Commerce,  etc.  (Tientsin). 

82. 

1858. 

do.  (Peking). 

83. 

1864. 

Boundary  (Tchuguchak). 

84. 

1869. 

Overland  Trade. 

85. 

1881. 

Re-establishment  of  Chinese  Authority 
in  Ili,  (St.  Petersburg). 

86. 

1886. 

Port  Hamilton  and  Corea. 

87. 

1892. 

Telegraphic. 

88. 

1898. 

Port  Arthur  and  T alien  wan. 

89. 

1898. 

do. 

1901. 

Resumption  of  Friendly  Relations. 

90. 

1902. 

Manchuria. 

1905. 

SPAIN. 

Whangpoo  Conservancy. 

91. 

1864. 

Commerce,  etc.  (Tientsin). 

92. 

1877. 

Emigration,  Cuba. 

1901. 

Resumption  of  Friendly  Relations. 

1902. 

Customs  Tariff. 

1905. 

Whangpoo  Conservancy. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 


93. 

1847. 

Commerce,  etc.  (Canton). 

1904. 

Customs  Tariff. 

UNITED  STATES. 

1844. 

Customs  Tariff ,  (Wang-hia). 

94. 

1858. 

do.  (Tientsin). 

95. 

1358. 

do.  (Shanghai). 

96. 

1868. 

do.  (Washington). 

97. 

1880. 

Chinese  Immigration  into  United 
States. 

98. 

1880. 

Commercial  Intercourse  and  Judicial 
Procedure. 

99. 

1894. 

Emigration.  (Expired), 

1901. 

Resumption  of  Friendly  Relations. 

1902. 

Customs  Tariff. 

100. 

1903. 

Commerce,  etc.  (Shanghai). 

1905. 

Whangpoo  Conservancy. 

HI.  TREATIES  BETWEEN  FOREIGN  POWERS 
RELATING  TO  CHINA. 

101.  1896.  Great  Britain  and  France.  Privileges 

in  Yunnan  and  Ssuch'uan. 

102.  1898.  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  British 

Occupation  of  Weihaiwei. 

103.  1898.  Great  Britain  and  France.  Trade 

Marks. 

104.  1899.  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Railway 

Interests. 

105.  1899/1900.  Great  Britain  and  France.  Han¬ 

kow  Concessions. 

106.  1900.  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Policy. 

107.  1902.  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  Alliance. 

(Expired). 

108.  1902.  France  and  Russia.  Integrity  of  China. 


109. 

1903. 

Great  Britain  and  Italy.  Trade  Marks. 

110. 

1904. 

do. 

Portugal. 

do. 

111. 

1904. 

do. 

Netherlands. 

do. 

112. 

1904. 

do. 

Belgium. 

do. 

113. 

1905. 

do. 

United  States 

do. 

114. 

1905. 

do. 

Japan.  Alliance. 

115. 

1905. 

Japan  and  Russia.  Peace. 

116. 

1905. 

Great  Britain 

and  Denmark. 

Trade 

Marks. 

117. 

1906. 

Great  Britain 

and  Germany. 

Trade 

Marks. 

118. 

1906. 

Great  Britain 

and  Russia. 

Trade 

Marks. 

119. 

1907. 

France  and  Japan.  Integrity  of 

China, 

etc. 

1907. 

Japan  &  Russia.  Manchurian  Railways. 

120. 

1907. 

do. 

Integrity  of 

China. 

121. 

1907. 

Great  Britain 

and  Russia.  Tibet. 

122. 

1907. 

do. 

Scientific 

Expeditions  to  Tibet. 

Hertslet  :  China  Treaties ,  (1908) ;  Rockhill  : 
Treaties  and  Conventions — China  and  Korea,  1894- 
1904,  (1904) ;  Customs  :  Treaties  between  China  and 
Foreign  States,  2  yols>,  (1908), 
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TREATY  OF  HOOMUN  CHAI 

TREATY  OF  HOOMUN  CHA!,  SUPPLE¬ 
MENTARY.  See  Hoomun  Chai  Treaty. 

TREATY  OF  SHANGHAI,  THE,  commonly 
known  as  the  Mackay  Treaty,  was  signed1  at  Shang¬ 
hai,  September  5,  1902,  by  Sir  J.  L.  Mackay, 
Lu  Hai-huan  and  Sheng  Hsuan-huai.  The  Treaty 
regulates  a  number  of  commercial  matters,  as  the 
abolition  of  likin,  the  protection  of  trade-marks, 
the  opening  of  Changsha,  Wanhsien,  Anking,  Hui 
chou  and  Chiang  men  to  foreign  trade  etc. 

TREATY  OF  SHIMON  OS  EKi,  The  treaty  of 
peace  after  war  with  Japan  was  signed  at  Shimono- 
seki,  April  17,  1895,  by  Count  Ito,  Viscount  Mutsu, 
Li  Hung-chang  and  Li  Ching-fang.  The  chief 
articles  agreed  on  were  the  independence  of  Korea ; 
cession  to  Japan  of  the  southern  part  of  Feng-t‘ien 
Province,  of  Formosa  and  of  the  Pescadores;  an 
indemnity  of  two  hundred  million  taels  to  be  paid 
by  China  to  Japan  ;  Shasi,  Chungking,  Soochow  and 
Hangchow  to  be  opened  to  Japanese  trade,  and  the 
temporary  occupation  of  Weihaiwei  by  the  Japanese 
till  China  had  performed  her  obligations  according 
to  the  treaty. 

Russia,  Germany  and  France  having  objected 
to  Japan’s  possession  of  Feng-t‘ien,  or  Liao-  tung, 
a  Convention  was  made  between  China  and  Japan, 
November  8,  1895,  by  which  that  territory  was 
retroceded  to  China  and  thirty  million  taels  were 
paid  by  China  to  Japan  as  compensation. 

TREATY  OF  THE  BOGUE.  See  Hoomun 
Chai  Treaty. 

TREATY  PORTS  are  the  ports  where  by 
treaty  foreign  Powers  may  establish  Consulates  and 
foreign  merchants  may  reside  and  trade,  and  where 
duties  on  exports  and  imports  are  levied  according 
to  a  tariff  fixed  by  treaty.  They  now  include, 
however,  some  ports  opened,  not  by  treaty,  but 
voluntarily  by  the  Chinese  Government,  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  others. 

Some  treaty  ports  have  national  Concessions, 
on  which  municipal  and  police  administration  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Consul  of  the  lessee  Power ; 
others  have  Settlements  or  ‘reserved  areas  for 
residence,’  with  municipal  organization,  but  where 
China  issues  the  title-deeds ;  others,  especially  the 
more  recently  opened  ones,  have  neither  concession 
nor  reserved  area,  though  there  are  a  few  places 
where  the  Chinese  have  established  ‘International 
Settlements.’  A  full  list  of  them  will  be  found  in 
the  Customs  Returns  or  in  the  China  Year  Booh. 
The  more  important  are  given  under  separate  head¬ 
ings  in  this  work. 

TRIADS  in  the  three  religions.  See  Three 
Pure  Ones ,  Three  Holy  Ones ,  Three  Noble  Buddhas. 

TRIAD  SOCIETY,  THE,  (he.  Heaven, 

Earth  and  Man),  also  known  as  Heaven  and  Earth 


Society  and  the  Hung  League,  is  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  secret  sects  of  China.  Its  own  records  do 
not  agree  as  to  the  date  of  its  inception,  one  set 
giving  1674,  the  twelfth  year  of  K‘ang  Hsi,  while 
another  gives  sixty  years  later  under  Yung  Cheng. 

Both  agree  as  to  the  primal  object,  extinction  of 
the  dynasty — and  the  motive — revenge.  It  is  said 
that  a  band  of  military  monks  at  the  Shaolin 
Monastery  in  Fukien  had  assisted  K£ang  Hsi  in 
putting  down  an  insurrection  in  a  tributary  state 
and  had  been  at  first  rewarded,  but  that  later  two 
unworthy  officials  represented  the  monks  and  their 
followers  as  dangerous  to  the  throne,  with  the  result 
that  the  monastery  was  surrounded  and  burnt,  only 
five  inmates  escaping.  These  five  uniting  with  an 
oificial  named  Ch‘en  Ciiin-nan  (di  j/r  jfj,  who  was  in 
disgrace  for  taking  their  part,  established  a  Society 
under  the  names  of  the  Hung  (Deluge)  Society,  or 
the  Triad  Society  or  the  Society  of  Heaven  and 
Earth.  The  official  was  an  ardent  student  of 
Taoist  occultism,  and  thus  both  Buddhist  and  Taoist 
elements  appear  in  the  ritual.  The  new  Society 
fought  for  the  Ming  cause  in  Fukien,  but  was 
unsuccessful,  and  the  scion  of  the  Ming  house  whom 
they  had  set  up  disappeared. 

Other  rebellions  followed  :  one  in  Formosa  in 
1787,  as  the  result  of  oppression  of  the  Society  by 
military  officials,  one  in  1814  in  Kiangsi,  one  in 
Canton  in  1817,  where  there  were  numerous  execu¬ 
tions.  In  1832,  the  Triad  members  were  again  in 
trouble  for  assisting  the  Yao  tribes  against  the 
Peking  government.  By  this  time,  they  had  also 
established  themselves  in  Siam,  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  and  in  India. 

In  1850  they  were  again  in  rebellion  in  Kuang- 
tung  and  Kuangsi  and  hence  were  supposed  to  be 
in  league  with  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels,  but  this  is 
incorrect.  Hung,  the  leader  of  the  latter ?  was  never 
a  member  of  the  Traid  Society,  although  like  them 
he  adopted  the  Ming  style  of  clothing  and  head¬ 
dress,  and  he  would  accept  no  members  of  the 
Society  who  would  not  turn  Christian.  The  Triad 
members  were  certainly  encouraged  by  the  T‘ai 
P‘ing  movement,  and^  fought  from  1850-1856  in 
Kiangsi  and  Fukien.  Sometimes  parties  cut  off 
from  one  would  join  the  other,  e.g.  the  Triad  Society 
held  Shanghai  city  in  1853-1854  for  fifteen  months, 
and  when  compelled  to  evacuate  it  joined  the  T‘ai 
P‘ing  forces.  They  were  never  anti-foreign. 

The  organization  when  carried  beyond  China 
lost  a  good  deal  of  its  political  meaning  and  became 
more  of  a  Friendly  Society.  Nevertheless  the 
British  and  Dutch  authorities  disapproved  of  it,  as 
it  screened  its  members  from  the  law,  and  sometimes 
levied  blackmail.  At  first  registration  only  was  in¬ 
sisted  on,  but  later  suppression  was  found  necessary, 
even  in  California,  Siam,  and  Australia.  In  1845 
membership  was  made  a  penal  offence  in  Hongkong, 
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with  a  punishment  of  branding  on  the  cheek  and 
three  years’  imprisonment,  but  this  soon  became  a 
dead  letter,  and  in  1857  a  band  of  800  coolies,  pro¬ 
bably  all  Triad  members,  worked  loyally  for  the 
English  against  the  Manchus. 

In  1887  all  Chinese  secret  societies  were  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  British,  as  the  result  of  their  incessant 
quarrels  amongst  themselves.  At  this  time  there 
were  156,440  Triad  members  in  the  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments  alone.  The  pioneer  missionaries,  Milne  and 
Morrison,  with  others,  had  begun  to  write  about 
them  as  early  as  1825,  but  the  accidental  finding  by 
the  police  in  1863  at  Padang  (Sumatra)  of  a  number 
of  their  books  and  paraphernalia  led  to  much  more 
information  being  searched  out  than  had  been 
obtained  before.  Schlegel,  at  that  time  the  official 
in  charge  of  the  matter,  wrote  a  book  embodying 
his  discoveries,  and  inclined  to  the  view  that 
“Freemasonry  early  divided  into  East  and  West, 
and  that  the  Triad  Society  was  an  Eastern  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  same,”  a  view  which  has  not  been  sus¬ 
tained  by  others,  who  find  resemblances  to  Masonry 
in  various  Chinese  sects  without  postulating  any 
historical  connection. 

The  Triad  Society  was  at  first  composed  of  five 
sections  under  five  Grand  Lodges,  being  one  each  for 
the  five  “Patriarchs”  or  monks  who  escaped  when  the 
Shaolin  Monastery  was  burnt,  but  in  course  of  time  a 
good  deal  of  admixture  has  taken  place.  There  is  a 
very  complicated  ceremonial  for  the  initiation  which 
is  called  “Entering  the  Hung  doors;”  thirty-six 
oaths  are  taken,  and  an  elaborate  certificate  given. 
There  are  many  degrees  of  membership  with  appro¬ 
priate  ritual ;  the  members  test  each  other  by  certain 
hand  signs  and  sentences,  and  by  fanciful  arrange¬ 
ments  of  teacups  and  other  common  objects,  and 
communicate  in  cryptic  fashion  by  using  numbers 
instead  of  certain  characters,  by  maiming  or  sub¬ 
stitution  of  others,  etc. 

Portuguese  and  Malays  are  sometimes  admitted 
to  the  brotherhood,  and  certain  modifications  of  the 
signs  have  been  introduced  for  their  benefit. 

See  Secret  Sects.  [C.E.C.] 

Stanton  :  China  Review,  vols.  xxi,  xxii ; 
Schlegel  :  Thian  Ti  Ilwui. 

Ball  :  Things  Chinese  (under  Secret  Societies). 

TRIBUTARY  STATES.  See  T‘u  Ssu. 

TR  [GAULT,  NICOLAS,  £  #  Chin  Ni-leo, 

a  Jesuit  Father,  born  at  Douai  in  1577.  He  reached 
Nanking  early  in  1611,  then  passed  to  Hangchow 
and  Peking.  Sent  to  Pome  as  Procureur,  he  went 
by  land  from  Cochin  to  Goa  and  from  Ormuz  to 
Alexandria.  After  visiting  and  obtaining  gifts 
from  various  European  princes,  he  returned  to 
China  in  1618  at  the  head  of  twenty-two  mission¬ 
aries,  among  whom  were  Rho  and  Schall.  He 
worked  at  Nanch'ang  and  Hangchow,  in  1623 


established  himself  at  K‘aifeng  fu,  then  passed  to 
Shensi,  whence  he  was  recalled  to  Hangchow  in 
1627 ;  and  in  that  city  he  died  in  1628.  His  tomb 
may  still  be  seen  there. 

IIavret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou ,  ii, 
p.  57,  note ;  Moule  :  Chinese  Recorder ,  vol.  xxi, 
p-.  509. 

TRiPITAKA.  See  Buddhist  Canon. 

TRSP0DS,  THE  NINE.  Tradition  says>  the 
great  Yu,  receiving  tribute  of  metal  from  the  Nine 
Provinces,  made  therewith  nine  vases  or  tripods. 
According  to  the  Tso  Chuan  they  bore  delineations 
of  all  the  objects  of  nature,  that  people  might  know 
the  gods  and  evil  spirits.  According  to  the  Shih  chi 
IB  j  however,  they  bore  maps  of  the  Nine  Pro¬ 
vinces,  with  records  of  population  and  property. 
They  were  made  in  b.c.  2202  and,  according  to  the 
Tso  Chuan ,  were  removed  by  the  founder  of  the 
Chou  dynasty  to  his  new  capital  Lo 
b.c.  1122. 

TROGONIDAE,  a  Family  of  the  Order 
Trogones,  the  Trogons,  a  tropical  group  of  birds. 
There  are  two  members  of  this  group  in  China. 
Harpactes  yamakanensis  Pickett,  from  central 
Fukien,  where  it  lives  in  the  wooded  mountains. 
H.  hainanus  0.  Grant,  from  Hainan. 

TRUCINS.  The  Mongols  applied  the  term 
Tuin  to  Buddhist  priests,  being  probably  an  Uighur 
word ;  and  this  is  the  only  suggested  origin  of 
Trucins,  spoken  of  by  the  Archbishop  of  Soltania 
as  “a  sovereign  bishop,  such  as  the  Pope  is  with  us.” 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither. 

TRUMPETS.  See  Musical  Instruments. 

TRUTH  US.  See  Trucins. 

TS‘A1  DAM,  a  word  which  may  be  Tibetan, 
ts‘ai,  salty,  dam,  a  plain  ;  or  Mongol,  tsciyidam,  broad 
expanse  of  country ;  the  name  of  a  plateau  dying 
west  of  Koko  nor,  but  lower,  at  an  elevation  of 
9,000  feet.  It  is  between  the  Altyn-tagh  and  Kun 
lun  ranges.  Its  extent  is  about  six  hundred  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  fropj.  north  to  south.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  four  thousand  to  sixteen  thousand. 
It  was  once  a  vast  lake. 

Rockhill  :  Land  of  the  Lamas. 

TSAI  LI  CHIAO,  THE,  5J.  ,  a  sect  of 

modern  origin,  with  headquarters  at  Tientsin,  and 
a  large  following  in  North-east  China,  Mongolia 
and  Manchuria.  In  1896,  it  was  stated  that  half 
of  the  Chinese  at  Tientsin  belonged  to  this  sect. 
Its  teachings  are  negative  and  include  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  tobacco,  wine  and  opium.  See  White  Lotus 
Society. 

TS‘A!,  STATE  OF,  f?,  a  small  feudal  State  of 
the  Chou  Empire,  lying  south  of  Cheng.  It  was 
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given  with  the  title  of  Marquis  to  one  of  Wu  Wang’s 
younger  brothers,  who  was  soon  banished  ( Shu 
Ching ,  V,  17).  The  State  was  destroyed  by  Ch‘u 
b.c.  446. 

Its  capital  is  recorded  to  have  been  moved 
many  times,  but  it  was  probably  not  much  more 
than  a  walled  village.  Confucius  spent  three  years 
in  Ts‘ai  during  his  wanderings. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified ;  Hlrth  : 
Ancfent  History  of  China. 

TSAI  YUAN  CONSPIRACY,  a  plot  of  three, 
the  Prince  I  (Tsai  Yuan),  Prince  Tuan  Hua  and 
the  Imperial  clansman  Su  Shun,  the  last  being  the 
instigator  and  leading  spirit.  It  was  a  conspiracy 
to  secure  the  regency  for  themselves  on  the  death 
of  Hsien  Feng.  The  plot  included  the  killing  of 
Yehonala,  the  favourite  concubine  of  Hsien  Feng, 
the  famous  Empress  Dowager  of  later  days,  and  also 
the  massacre  of  all  foreigners  in  Peking.  With  the 
aid  of  Jung  Lu  and  Prince  Kung,  Yehonala 
defeated  the  conspirators  and  had  them  sentenced 
to  death ;  Su  Shun  was  beheaded  and  the  other  two 
were  allowed  to  commit  suicide.  A  full  account 
is  given  by  Bland  and  Backhouse. 

Bland  and  Backhouse  :  China  under  the 
Empress  Dowager. 

TSAM  BA,  The  Tibetan  term  for  roasted  barley 
ground  into  flour. 

TSAO,  HI-  See  Jujubes. 

TSAO  SHEN,  Tsao  chiin  jjthft',  etc.  See 

Kitchen  god. 

T$‘AO,  STATE  OF,  ^§r,  a  petty  fief  of  the 
Chou  dynasty,  given  to  a  brother  of  Wu  Wang  with 
the  rank  of  Earl  f£j .  It  lay  north  of  Sung,  by  which 
State  it  was  extinguished  in  b.c.  486. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified l 

TS‘AO  TS‘AO,  W  or  Ts‘ao  Chi-li  W  §  ^'J. 
A  native  of  Kiangsu,  born  a.d.  155.  By  great 
energy  and  after  much  fighting  against  rebel  chief¬ 
tains  he  rose  to  be  Minister  of  State  in  208,  and 
gradually  then  absorbed  all  real  power,  the  Emperor 
Hsien  Ti  being  a  mere  puppet  in  his  hands.  His 
daughter  became  Empress  of  Hsien  Ti  and  his  son 
became  first  Emperor  of  the  Wei  dynasty.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  type  of  a  bold,  ambitious  and 
unscrupulous  Minister.  He  led  enormous  armies, 
having,  it  is  said,  a  million  of  men  under  arms  at 
one  time.  Fie  died  a.d.  220. 

TSENG  CHI-TSE,  The  second  son 

of  Tseng  Kuo-fan,  and  known  to  foreigners  as 
Marquis  Tseng.  He  was  born  in  1837  and  succeeded 
to  the  title  in  1877.  He  taught  himself  a  certain 
amount  of  English,  and  in  1878  was  appointed  Envoy 
to  England  and  France.  In  1880  he  was  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Russia,  and  won  much  praise  for  the 


diplomatic  skill  by  which  he  obtained  the  restoration 
of  Kuldja  to  China.  He  occupied  various  posts 
with  success  till  his  death  in  1890.  He  was  very 
enlightened  and  progressive,  and  was  much  regretted 
by  all  foreigners  who  knew  him.  Besides  his 
official  successes  he  was  noted  among  the  Chinese 
for  his  calligraphy. 

TSENG  K  U 0-FAN  ^  @  Hf ,  a  native  of 
Hunan,  born  in  1811.  He  spent  many  years  in 
fighting  the  T'ai  P‘ing  rebels  and  the  Nien  fei  in 
Shantung,  and  in  1869  became  Viceroy  of  Chihli, 
He  was  strongly  in  favour  of  peace  with  foreign 
nations,  was  incorruptible  and  died  poor  in  1872. 

TSINANFU,  ^  [ft  iff  Chi  nan  fu ,  the  capital 
of  the  Shantung  province,  opened  by  the  Chinese 
voluntarily  as  a  Foreign  Commercial  Settlement  in 
1906.  It  is  on  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway,  340 
kilometres  from  Tientsin,  and  is  connected  by  rail 
with  Tsingtao,  412  kilometres.  It  has  also  an  out¬ 
let  to  the  Chihli  gulf  by  a  canal  (146  miles).  It  is 
5  miles  from  its  port,  Hukow,  on  the  Yellow  River. 
The  population  is  supposed  to  be  300,000  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  large  number  of  Mohammedans.  It  has 
been  for  many  years  an  important  centre  of 
missionary  activity. 

The  place  is  noted  for  some  magnificent  springs 
in  the  south-west  suburb,  the  streams  from  which 
flow  through  the  city  into  a  lake  on  the  north  side. 

TSINANFU  INSTITUTE,  THE,  at  the  capital 
of  Shantung,  was  erected  in  1904-5  by  the  English 
Baptist  Mission  with  money  provided  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Arthington  Fund  ( g.v .). 

The  work  done  is  a  continuation  and  expansion 
of  a  similar  institution  begun  by  the  same  mission 
in  Tsing-chou  fu  in  1887  (See  English  Baptist 
Mission) ,  and  is  an  attempt  to  influence  on  social, 
educational  and  evangelistic  lines  all  sections  of  the 
community,  especially  the  educated  classes. 

The  chief  building  is  a  large  Educational 
Museum,  open  daily  free  of  charge.  In  the  various 
sections  are  exhibited  natural  history  specimens, 
geographical  globes  and  models,  historical  charts 
and  diagrams,  models  and  diagrams  giving  element¬ 
ary  instruction  in  physiography,  geology  and  astro¬ 
nomy,  models  illustrating  means  of  transport  and 
communication,  and  a  thousand  other  things. 

All  the  models  and  diagrams  have  been  produced 
by  Chinese  assistants  under  foreign  direction.  Du¬ 
plicates  of  models,  etc.,  are  made  by  trained  men  for 
use  in  other  parts  of  China,  thus  extending  the 
influence  of  the  institution. 

The  other  buildings  of  the  Institute  consist  of 
two  lecture  halls,  the  larger  seating  six  hundred, 
Reading  Room  and  Library,  Reception  Rooms  for 
social  work,  Workshops  and  Assistants’  Room,  etc. 
In  all  they  cover  24,000  square  feet  floor  space ;  and 
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there  is  in  addition  a  Branch  Institute  for  soldiers, 
opened  1913  near  the  barracks  about  three  miles 
from  the  main  Institute,  which  covers  5,000  feet  of 
lioor  space,  and  contains  a  Lecture  Hall,  Beading 
Boom,  Becreation  Boom  and  class  rooms. 

The  Educational  work  centres  round  the 
Museum,  and  special  lectures  to  students  are  given 
once  a  week  on  all  kinds  of  important  subjects  as, 
e.g.,  The  Value  of  Afforestation,  Social  Progress, 
The  History  and  Work  of  the  Bed  Cross  Society, 
Plague  Prevention,  etc. 

Lantern  Lectures  open  to  all  are  given  regularly 
at  busy  times.  A  special  department  for  Government 
students  was  opened  in  1912,.  consisting  of  Becre¬ 
ation  Boom,  Students  Beading  Boom,  Library  and 
Class  Boom. 

The  Social  work  is  part  of  the  daily  programme 
of  the  Institute,  while  at  special  times  small  gather¬ 
ings  of  officials  and  others  are  invited  as  need  and 
opportunity  arise.  One  day  is  set  apart  for  women 
visitors. 

Evangelistic  work  consists  in  addresses  given 
every  hour  during  those  parts  of  the  day  when 
visitors  are  most  frequent,  special  meetings  for  the 
pilgrims  who  pass  through  the  city  at  certain 
seasons,  Bible  classes  for  students  and  for  women, 
as  well  as  more  informal  work. 

The  Soldiers’  Institute  provides  a  place  of 
healthy  recreation  for  the  men,  and  its  Beading 
Boom  is  open  to  civilians  of  the  neighbourhood. 
On  Sunday  short  educational  and  evangelistic 
addresses  specially  suitable  to  soldiers  are  given. 
All  the  current  expenses  of  this  branch  are  met  by 
the  general  commanding  and  his  officers. 

The  head  of  the  Institute  is  the  Bev.  J.  S. 
Whitewricht. 

Since  its  opening,  in  1905,  the  Institute  has 
recorded  3,000,000  visits. 

In  1916,  the  number  of  visitors  was  over  300,000, 
of  which  23,000  were  women,  including  numbers  of 
girl  students  from  government  schools. 

TS‘!N  CHE  HOANG  Tl.  (French  System  of 
Bomanisation).  See  Chlin  Shih  Huang  Ti. 

T$‘iN  DYNASTY.  See  Ch‘ in  Dynasty. 

TSIN  DYNASTY.  See  Chin  Dynasty. 

TS1NGHUA  COLLEGE,  THE,  ^  #5 

In  1908  the  United  States  reduced  the  amount  of 
the  Boxer  indemnity  due  to  them  by  the  Protocol 
of  1901.  The  reduction  was  from  twenty-four 
million  dollars  to  thirteen  millions  approximately, 
leaving  nearly  eleven  millions  to  be  returned  to 
China.  The  American  President  having  expressed 
the  desire  that  Chinese  students  should  be  sent  to 
American  Universities,  the  Wai-wu  Pu,  or  Board 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  announced  that  from  the  time 
when  the  return  of  the  indemnity  began,  one  hundred 
students  should  be  sent  to  the  States  each  year  for 


four  years,  and  at  least  fifty  each  year  afterwards 
till  the  indemnity  payments  ceased.  Begulations 
having  been  drawn  up  by  the  Wai-wu  Pu  and 
approved  by  Mr.  Bockhill,  the  American  Minister, 
the  remission  of  the  portion  of  the  indemnity  began 
on  January  1,  1909. 

In  the  Begulations  it  was  provided  that  the 
Wai-wu  Pu  should  establish  training  schools  in 
China  to  prepare  students  to  enter  American 
Universities.  A  first  batch  of  forty-eight  students, 
however,  were  selected  by  examination  from  all 
existing  schools. 

For  the  College  the  government  set  apart  the 
park  near  Peking  formerly  belonging  to  Prince  Tun, 
situated  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Hsi-chih 
men  by  rail  or  seven  by  road.  The  name  Tsing  Hua 
was  then  chosen  for  the  institution  and  building 
work  was  begun  on  August,  1909.  In  April,  1911, 
though  the  buildings  were  far  from  finished,  school 
work  was  begun  with  four  hundred  and  sixty 
scholars.  After  a  session  of  ten  weeks  seventy- 
three  of  these  were  sent  to  the  States.  The  next 
session  was  only  two  or  three  months  long,  the 
Bevolution  making  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
school.  The  interruption  lasted  six  months,  but 
from  the  spring  of  1912  the  work  has  gone  on 
steadily. 

The  College  is  divided  into  a  high  school  and 
a  middle  school,  the  course  in  each  lasting  four 
years.  According  to  the  Bulletin  of  1916-17  there 
were  thirty-four  Chinese  and  eighteen  American 
Professors,  and  a  total  of  563  students  in  the  two 
schools.  A  magazine  is  published  monthly,  in 
Chinese  and  English  alternately,  called  the  Tsing 
Hua  Journal. 

TSINGTAU,  ^  ch‘ing  tao ,  ‘green  island’; 
a  town  situated  at  the  entrance  to  Kiaochow  Bay 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Shantung,  and  till  lately 
the  seat  of  government  of  ‘German  China.’  It 
receives  its  name  from  the  small  island  near,  known 
to  foreigners  as  Arcona  Island.  It  was  occupied 
by  Germany  on  November  14,  1897,  was  leased  to 
Germany  on  March  6,  1898  for  ninety-nine  years, 
and  lost  by  Germany  on  November  7,  1914,  by 
capitulation  to  the  besieging  forces  of  Japan  and 
Great  Britain. 

Until  about  1892  it  was  a  poor  fishing-village, 
but,  as  its  military  value  was  not  unknown,  the 
Chinese  sent  a  garrison  there  and  began  to  make 
some-fortifications.  Bussia  needing  a  winter  anchor¬ 
age  for  her  fleet,  Kiaochow  Bay  was  lent  to  her, 
but  she  only  used  it  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring 
of  1895.  In  1897  China,  having  lost  Port  Arthur 
and  Wei-hai-wej,  decided  to  make  Tsingtau  the 
base  for  the  Pei  Yang  fleet. 

It  is  probable  that  Germany  had  long  wished 
for  the  possession  of  this  harbour;  it  is  even  said 
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that  the  unfortunate  gunboat  the  litis  (q.v.)  was 
on  her  way  to  occupy  it  when  she  was  wrecked. 
In  November  the  murder  of  two  German  priests 
in  Shantung,  PP.  Nies  and  Henle,  gave  excuse 
for  violent  action,  and  after  having  come  to  terms 
with  Russia  and  other  Powers  on  the  matter, 
Germany  landed  troops  from  three  war-ships  and 
took  possession  of  Tsingtau  on  November  14.  It 
was  so  unexpected  a  movement  that  the  populace 
rejoiced  in  the  band  which  headed  the  troops  and 
the  Chinese  soldiers  at  drill  politely  offered  the 
use  of  the  drill-ground  if  that  was  what  the 
Germans  had  landed  for  !  Admiral  Diederichs 
was  the  hero  of  this  exploit.  Captain  Truppel 
with  more  soldiers  arrived,  and  took  charge  of  both 
civil  and  military  government  in  February,  1898. 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  was  despatched  from 
Germany  to  take  part  in  the  affair,  and  it  was  at 
a  farewell  banquet  to  him  at  Kiel  that  the  Kaiser 
made  his  notorious  reference  to  the  ‘mailed  list,’ 
[fahre  darein  mit  gepanzerter  Faust). 

China  was  obliged  to  give  in  to  all  the  German 
demands,  and  so  a  Treaty  was  signed  on  March  6, 
1898,  by  which  both  sides  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Kiaochow  Bay,  the  shores  of  the  Bay,  a  large  piece 
of  territory  east  of  the  Bay,  extending  into  Lao- 
shan,  and  many  islands  of  the  neighbourhood,  were 
leased  to  Germany  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years. 
The  total  area  of  the  leased  territory  was  193  square 
miles,  but  outside  of  this  there  was  also  a  large 
sphere  of  influence,  a  zone  30  miles  wide  round  the 
district,  within  which  China  might  only  act  with 
the  consent  of  Germany. 

Tsingtau  was  declared  a  Protectorate  in  April, 
1898.  Truppel  gave  over  the  government  to 
Captain  Rosendahl,  the  first  Governor,  who  in 
March  of  the  following  year  liandedl  it  over  to 
Jaeschke.  After  Jaeschke’s  death  in  Tsingtau 
on  January  27,  1901,  Captain  Truppel,  (later  made 
Admiral),  again  took  the  authority,  but  as  Governor. 

During  their  sixteen  years  of  occupation  the 
Germans  laid  out  large  sums  of  money  in  improve¬ 
ments  of  every  kind.  A  foreign  residential  quarter 
was  wTell  planned  and  has  been  built  over  under 
stringent  regulations  as  to  sanitation  and  appear¬ 
ances,  with  every  discouragement  to  the  mere 
speculator.  The  Chinese  quarter,  Tapautau,  is 
quite  separate  from  the  foreign.  A  very  extensive 
scheme  of  afforestation  was  early  begun,  and  the 
bare  hills  have  been  covered  with  timber.  Fine 
roads  have  been  made  in  every  direction.  Harbour 
works  were  begun  at  once,  and  twenty  ships  can 
now  be  berthed  simultaneously.  A  floating  dock 
was  constructed,  and  a  150-ton  crane  set  up.  A 
railway  to  the  provincial  capital  Tsinan  fu,  395 
kilometres  in  length,  was  completed  in  1904.  It 
passes  through  coalfields,  the  working  of  which  was 
reserved  to  Germany  by  the  Treaty. 


The  Custom  House  system  at  Tsingtau  was  at 
its  institution  a  novelty.  By  a  Provisional  Agree¬ 
ment  of  1899,  extended  and  amended  in  1905,  the 
Chinese  Customs  were  established  in  Tsingtau 
instead  of  on  the  frontier.  The  experiment  was 
very  successful,  and  Customs  duties  were  collected 
as  at  other  ports,  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  import 
duties  being  however  paid  over  to  the  colonial 
government  as  a  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Colony. 

When  the  Great  War  broke  out  in  1914,  Japan, 
acting  under  the  terms  of  her  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  advised  Germany  to  disarm  all 
her  armed  vessels  in  these  waters  and  to  hand  over 
Tsingtau  to  Japan  to  be  restored  eventually  to 
China.  No  answer  was  given.  Since  the  colony 
could  be  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  Far  East  by 
providing  a  base  for  attacks  on  the  commerce  of 
Germany’s  foes,  Japan  declared  war  on  August  23, 
1914,  and  with  the  British  took  measures  for  the 
investment  of  the  German  territorv.  Bombardment 

V 

began  on  September  27,  and  after  all  the  forts  had 
been  taken  by  a  night  attack,  Tsingtau  capitulated 
on  November  7,  Five  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken  to  Japan. 

The  district  has  since  been  administered  by 
J  apan. 

TSS  N,  STATE  OF.  See  Chin ,  State  of. 

TSTN,  STATE  OF,  See  Ch‘in ,  State  of. 

TST,  STATE  OF.  See  Ch%  State  of. 

TSITSIHAR,  the  Tungusic  name  of  Hei-lung 
chiang  province. 

TSO-CHTU  MING,  or  TSO  CHTU  MING 

£05  89  ,  author  of  the  Tso  Chuan,  the  famous  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,  and 
probably  the  author  of  Kuo  yii  .  Very  little 

is  known  of  him,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  disciple  of  Confucius.  His  tablet  was  placed  in 
the  Confucian  Temple  in  a.d.  647. 

TSO  CH  UAN,  M,  the  important  commentary 
on  Cldun  Ch‘iu,  by  Tso  Ch‘iu-ming  (or  Tso-chTu, 
Ming).  See  Ch‘un  CJdiu. 

TSO  TSUNG-WANG,  .  A  native  of 

Hunan,  born  in  1812.  He  fought  for  years  against 
the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels,  but  is  famous  for  his  crushing 
of  the  Mohammedan  rebellion,  in  which  his  army 
advanced  to  Yarkand,  Kashgar  and  Khotan  (1878). 
For  these  services  he  was  made  Marquis.  He  was 
director  of  military  operations  against  the  French 
at  Foochow  in  1884,  and  died  there  the  next  year. 

TSOU  YEN,  ,  a  philosopher  of  the  fourth 
century  b.c.,  who  is  said  to  have  written  on  cosmo¬ 
gony,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Five  Elements 
and  their  influences ;  and  there  is  a  possibility  that 
lie  had  become  acquainted  with  Hindu  philosophy. 
Acoording  to  Ssu-ma  CiiTen  he  was  a  native  of  the 
Ch‘i  state,  and  a  younger  contemporary  of  Mencius. 
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TSUNG- LI  YAMEN,  or  more  fully  Tsung  li 
ho  huo  shih  wu  ya  men •  ||  3£|  fa  JU  #  ^  FT 

The  Yamen  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  Council  formed 
by  Ministers  in  other  departments  of  the  State. 
After  the  making  of  peace  in  1860  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  consider  how  foreign  affairs 
should  thereafter  be  managed.  In  January,  1861, 
a  decree  appointed  three  members  to  conduct  this 
new  department ;  four  were  added  the  next  year, 
and  most  Members  of  the  Grand  Council  were 
appointed,  the  total  number  varying  from  eight  to 
eleven.  In  1901  it  was  by  treaty  transformed  into 
the  W ai  wu  pu  (q.v.). 

TSUNG  MING  ISLAND.  See  CWung  Ming. 

TSUNG  TU,  ||  The  Governor  General  of 
a  province  before  the  Revolution,  the  highest  in 
rank  of  civil  functionaries  in  provincial  administ¬ 
ration,  and)  having  also  certain  powers  of  control 
over  the  military  forces  of  his  province.  He  is  now 
replaced  by  the  Sheng  chang  ^  See  Govern -t 
ment,  Republican. 

TS‘U,  STATE  OF,  See  Ch‘u,  State  of. 

TU  BIN  ARES,  an  Order,  according  to  the 
classification  by  Blanford,  which  consists  of  the 
Petrels.  The  species  known  in  China  are  as  follows. 

Thalassidroma  monorhis,  Swinhoe’s  Petrel  on 
the  China  Sea  and  in  the  isles  of  N.E.  Formosa. 
Bulweria  bulweri,  Bulwer’s  Petrel,  Formosa  Chan¬ 
nel.  Puffinus  leucomelcis,  on  Shantung  and  Chekiang 
coasts.  P.  pescadoresi,  Formosa  Channel.  Diomedea 
albatrus ,  D.  nigripes ,  two  species  of  Albatross  in 
the  China  Sea. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine ; 
(Procellarides). 

TUDELA.  See  Benjamin  of  Tudela. 

TUI  TZU,  if  3F,  ‘opposites,’  a  term  for  which 
there  is  no  proper  English  equivalent.  It  denotes 
the  pairs  of  inscribed  scrolls,  so  exceedingly  com¬ 
mon  on  walls,  doorposts,  and  elsewhere.  The 
inscriptions  are  antitheses,  word  by  word.  Thus  if 
heaven  appears  on  one  scroll,  the  corresponding 
word  will  almost  certainly  be  earth  :  right  will 
answer  to  wrong ,  up  to  down,  etc.  A  good  deal 
of  skill  and  elegance  may  therefore  be  displayed  in 
their  composition. 

TU  LI  WANG  KHAN.  S ee  Remits. 

TUNGAN,  or  DUNGAN.  A  term  applied  to 
some  Mohammedans  of  the  north-west  provinces,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  from  a  Turki  word  meaning  “convert.” 
They  rebelled  in  1861,  and  were  practically  wiped, 
out  as  a  people  by  Tso  Tung-t‘ang. 

See  Mohammedanism ;  YaJcoob. 

Broomhall  :  Islam  in  China. 

T‘UNG  CHIEN  KANG  MU,  M  £  M  B 

This  is  the  celebrated  History  by  Ssu-ma  Ktjang. 
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T‘UNG  TIEN 

The  original  work  was  entitled  Tzu  Chih  T‘ung 
Chien  f  fit  gg,  Universal  Mirror  to  help  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  began  with  the  fourth  century  b.c. 
and  came  down  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  a.d. 
Ssu-ma  afterwards  added  a  supplement,  tablet,  etc. 
A  oentury  later  Chu  Hsi,  with  the  aid  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  reconstructed  and  condensed  the  work  under 
the  present  title,  completing  it  in  1223.  There  have 
since  been  various  enlargements,  elucidations,  etc., 
before  the  book  arrived  at  its  present  form.  It  is 
now  the  most  complete  single  work  on  Chinese 
general  history. 

Under  Khubilai  Khan  it  was  translated  into 
Uighur  in  1282;  and  K‘ang  Hsi  had  it  put  into 
Manchu.  The  substance  of  it  has  been  translated 
into  French  by  de  Mailla. 

Giles  :  Note  on  four  Chinese  Volumes  sent  for 
Identification  (Cambridge,  1907)  ;  Wylie  :  Notes 
on  Chinese  Literature,  p.  20;  De  Maill;A  :  Histoire 
Generate  de  la  Chine. 

T‘UNG  CHIH,  ft,  the  reign-title  of  the 
8th  Emperor  of  the  Ch‘ing  or  Manchu  dynasty, 
whose  personal  name  was  Tsai  Shun  He  was 

born  in  1856,  son  of  Hsien  Feng  and  the  concubine 
Yehonala,  afterwards  the  famous  Empress-dowager 
of  the  closing  years  of  the  dynasty.  He  ascended 
the  throne  at  5  years  old,  his  mother  Tz‘u  Hsi, 
Empress-dowager  of  the  West,  and  the  consort  of 
Hsien  Feng,  the  Empress-dowager  of  the  East, 
Tz‘u  An,  being  Co-Regents.  His  wife  was  A-lu-t‘e, 
and  in  all  consideration  of  the  events  of  these  years 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  she  had  borne  a 
son  she  would  have  been  Empress-mother  and  the 
Empress-dowager’s  authority  would  have  been  gone. 
All  writers  seem  to  agree  that  his  mother  encouraged 
the  young  Emperor  in  all  vicious  courses  ;  he  was  a 
Uequenter  of  the  lowest  pleasure  dens  and  the  hero 
of  many  a  drunken  brawl  till  his  health  was  des¬ 
troyed.  In  November,  1872,  at  17  years  old  he 
assumed,  nominally,  the  control  of  government ;  in 
January,  1875,  he  died  of  small-pox  and  other 
diseases,  leaving  his  consort  pregnant. 

Bland  and  Backhouse  :  China  under  the 
Empress  Dowager. 

T‘UNG  CHIH,  it  See  Lei  Shu. 

TUNG  CHO,  fg  Ip. ,  one  of  the  ‘Three  Traitors’ 
of  the  Han  period.  He  was  a  military  leader  who 
usurped  the  supreme  authority  as  regent  of  the 
child  Hsien  Ti,  whom  he  had  put  on  the  throne. 
He  was  most  cruel  and  arbitary  in  his  rule,  and 
died  by  assassination  in  a.d.  129. 

TUNG  LING,  It  the  eastern  tombs  of  the 
Manchu  emperors.  See  Mausolea. 

TUNGSTEN.  See  Minerals. 

T'UNG  TIEN,  a*.  See  Lei  Shu. 
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TUNG  WANG,  Eastern  'prince,  one  of 

the  five  original  princes  of  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebellion, 
created  by  the  leader,  the  Then  Wang.  He  was  the 
best  soldier  and  the  ablest  administrator  among  the 
rebels ;  but  in  1856  he  began  to  have  visions  like  the 
T‘ien  Wang  himself;  and  he  had  to  be  suppressed. 
The  Pei  Wang  or  Northern  prince  being  ordered  to 
suppress  him,  killed,  him  with  family  and  adherents 
to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand.  See  T‘ai  P‘ing 
Rebellion. 

T‘UNG  WEN  KUAN,  |is]  &  ,  a  College 

established  in  Peking  in  1863,  with  a  branch  in 
Canton.  It  was  under  the  general  control  of  the 
Customs,  and  after  the  Boxer  year  was  merged  in 
the  Peking  University.  During  nearly  the  whole  of 
its  existence  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  was  President. 
See  Maritime  Customs;  Peking  University ;  Martin, 
W.  A.  P. 

T‘UNG  WEN  SHU  CHU,  ^  ,  a 

Chinese  publishing  firm,  which  photo-lithographed 
some  of  the  best  and  rarest  of  Chinese  works,  e.g., 
the  Sung  edition  of  the  Hou  Han  Shu  They 

also  began  the  publication  of  T‘u  shu  chi  chleng 
at  Tls.  360  (£90),  but  this  work  had  to  be  taken 
over  by  Major  Brothers  of  the  Shen  Pao,  and  done 
by  movable  type. 

TURDINAE,  a  sub-family  of  the  Turdidae, 
which  includes  the  Thrushes,  Ouzels,  etc.  Merula 
mandarina  is  resident  in  the  southern  provinces. 
M.  goxddi  was  discovered  by  P.  David  in  Ssuch'uan 
and  has  since  been  found  by  Przewalski  in  Kansu. 
M.  cardis  comes  in  flocks  to  the  southern  provinces 
in  winter,  and  in  summer  goes  as  far  as  north  a3 
the  Amur ;  but  has  never  been  observed  in  Peking. 
It  has  lately  been  discovered  breeding  in  Anhui, 
by  Pere  F.  Cotjrtois,  S.J.  M.  hortulorum  winters 
in  South  China  and  travels  up  the  coast  to 
Manchuria  and  E.  Siberia.  M.  pallida,  the  Pale 
Ouzel,  winters  in  S.  China  and  Formosa,  as  does 
also  M.  chrysolaus.  M.  obscura,  the  Grey-headed 
Ouzel,  is  found  widely  in  China  and  Manchuria 
at  the  time  of  passage.  M.  naumanni  is  perhaps 
the  thrush  most  commonly  met  with  in  China, 
especially  in  the  north  and  west.  In  Peking  in 
the  winter  it  is  seen  everywhere ;  in  summer  it 
retreats  to  Manchuria  and  Siberia.  M.  fuscata, 
the  Dusky  Ouzel,  like  T.  naumanni,  goes  in  large 
flocks  and  is  very  abundant  during  half  the  year ; 
the  two  species  are  often  found  in  company.  M. 
ruficollis  is  very  common  in  the  north  and  north¬ 
west.  T urdus  albiccps,  the  White-headed  Thrush, 
is  found  in  Formosa  only.  T.  auritus  is  a  species 
found  at  Peking,  in  W.  Ssuch‘uan  and  Kansu. 
Geocichla  sibirica,  the  Siberian  Ground-thrush,  has 
been  taken  on  migration  in  N.W.  Fukien,  at 
Chinkiang,  in  Shantung  and  in  Chihli.  Swinhoe 
found  it  near  Chefoo.  G.  citrina  occurs  in  Hainan 


and  has  been  found  breeding  in  Anhui,  by  P. 
Cotjrtois.  Oreocincla  varia,  White’s  Thrush, 
visits  E.  China  and  occurs  also  in  Formosa.  0. 
mollissima  is  a  species  found  in  W.  China  at  eight 
or  nine  thousand  feet  altitude. 

The  Rock-Thrushes  are  Monticola  saxatilis,  the 
Rock-Thursh,  in  N.  Chihli  in  summer.  Petrophila 
manila,  all  over  E.  China.  P.  cyanus,  in  China 
generally.  P.  gularis,  in  E.  China,  breeding  in 
Chihli.  P.  erythrogastra,  the  Chestnut-bellied 
Rock-Thursh,  in  Fukien,  Yunnan  and  Ssuch‘uan. 
There  are  also  three  Whistling  Thrushes  in  China  : 
Myiophoneus  caeruleus  is  found  generally ;  M. 
temminclcii  and  M.  eugenii  are  found  in  Yunnan ; 
and  there  is  one  in  Formosa,  M.  insularis. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine, 
(Merulides ;  Saxicolides  part). 

TURFAN  fg  |i  T‘u-lu-fan  Ping,  a  town 

on  the  old  southern  road  ( T‘ien  shan  nan  lu)  from 
China  to  the  west.  It  lies  east  of  Kashgar,  on  the 
north-eastern  edge  of  the  Tarim  basin,  that  is,  in 
Sinkiang,  ( q.v .),  in  a  depression  some  200  feet  below 
sea  level.  The  population  of  the  whole  oasis  is 
given,  as  65,000.  It  is  often  known  now  as  Chotscho 
(or  Qoco),  which  may  be  the  Turkish  equivalent  of 
the  T‘ang  pronunciation  of  Kao-ch‘ang,  another 
name  for  the  place.  It  is  also  called  Idiqutshahri. 

The  literary  relics  found  there  by  Stein  include 
works  in  Sanskrit,  Chinese,  various  Iranian  and 
Turkish  idioms,  and  two  Tokharian  dialects. 
Excavations  have  also  been  made  there  by  German 
expeditions  under  Grunwedel  and  Lecoq. 

In  the  Han  period,  there  was  a  kingdom  there 
named  Chu  Shih  which  the  Chinese  destroyed  in 
b.c.  60.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  our  era, 
various  lines  of  rulers  there  paid  tribute  to  China ; 
but  the  city  was  destroyed  by  China  in  640.  Hsuan 
Ts  an o  was  entertained  there  as  he  went,  but  in  the 
account  of  his  return  journey  he  speaks  of  the 
place  as  existing  no  longer. 

The  Uighurs  ruled  the  oasis  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  adopting  Manichaeism  in  750. 
Nestorian  and  Tibetan  influences  also  affected  the 
place.  About  843,  the  Kirghiz  destroyed;  the 
Uighur  kingdom,  and  probably  massacred  the 
Buddhist  priests, — there  are  many  skeletons  now 
found  with  remnants  of  monastic  robes.  But 
Buddhism  lingered  there  longer  than  elsewhere  in 
the  valley,  and  is  mentioned  down  to  the  Ming 
period. 

Stein  :  Ruins  of  Desert  Cathay ;  A.  von  Lecoq  : 
Chotscho. 

TURGUTS,  $  H  !f#  ,  a  division  of  the 
Kalmucks  or  Eleuth  Mongols. 

TURKESTAN,  called  Eastern  or  Chinese,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Russian  Turkestan,  has  been 
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organized  since  November,  1884,  into  a  new  province 
of  China,  with  the  name  t r®i  fg  ^  Kansu 
II sin  chiang  siting,  or  Sinkiang,  meaning  New 
Territory.  It  is  the  western  extension  of  the  Gobi 
Desert,  and  forms  a  depression  wedged  in  between 
the  Mongolian  plateau  on  the  north,  (average  height 
4,500  feet)  and  the  Tibetan  plateau  of  15,000  feet 
altitude  to  the  south.  Its  elevation  at  the  centre 
is  2,000  feet.  To  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the 
-Then  Shan,  on  the  south  by  the  Altyn  Tagh  and 
Kunlun  ranges,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pamirs ;  to 
the  east,  it  opens  to  the  Mongolian  desert.  This 
wall  of  mountains  on  three  sides  rises  to  some 
20,000  feet  in  height,  with  some  peaks  of  25,000  feet. 
The  plain  enclosed  is  the  basin  of  the  Tarim  river; 
which  receives  some  sixty  streams,  many  others 
being  lost  in  the  sands,  and  is  itself  at  last  exhausted 
in  Lob  nor.  These  streams  form  many  oases  in 
the  desert,  especially  in  the  foot-hills,  and  on  these, 
by  the  help  of  artificial  irrigation,  have  been  founded 
important  cities  and  states,  Yarkand,  Khotan  and 
Kashgar  being  the  best  known.  To  this  Tarim 
basin  must  be  added,  for  political  purposes,  the 
Hi  basin  or  Kuldja  district,  and  Zungaria,  north  of 
the  T’ien  Shan;  though  geographically  these  regions 
belong  to  Mongolia. 

The  area  of  the  New  Dominion  is  about  half 
a  million  square  miles,  but  the  population  is 
estimated  at  not  more  than  1,350,000. 

The  Chinese  first  entered  the  Tarim  valley  in 
the  Han  dynasty,  when  Chang  ChTen  made  his 
two  adventurous  journeys.  (See  Chang  Ch‘ien). 
They  learned  then  that  the  Oxus  region  had 
communication  both  with  India  and  with  the  west, 
and  they  henceforth  strove  to  keep  open  the  road 
between  Kansu  and  Kashgar.  Records  under  the 
date  b.c.  98,  mention  a  Chinese  garrison  near 
Tun-huang.  In  the  first  century  of  our  era  Pan 
Ch‘ao  conquered  Khotan  and  Kashgar,  but  they 
were  lost  again,  probably  early  in  the  next  century ; 
and  as  the  Han  dynasty  degenerated,  and  through 
the  Three  Kingdoms  period,  China  ceased  to  be  a 
political  power  in  Central  Asia.  Under  the  T‘ang 
dynasty,  however,  she  occupied  the  Tarim  basin  and 
established  the  Four  Garrisons  (Kashgar,  Khotan, 
Kucha  and  Tolmak,  for  which  last  Karashahr  was 
substituted).  From  670  to  692,  the  Tibetans  con¬ 
quered  and  held  the  Four  Garrisons,  and  again  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  possessing  the 
country  for  a  hundred  years.  Then  the  Uighurs 
broke  up  Tibetan  rule  and  made  a  kingdom  of  their 
own,  which  did  not,  however,  include  Khotan. 
From  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  the  Tarim 
valley  became  Mohammedan  instead  of  Buddhist. 

Yakijb  Khan’s  rebellion,  beginning  in  1867,  was 
not  ended  till  Tso  Tsung-t'ang’s  victories  in  1880. 
During  this  period  Ili  was  occupied  by  Russia  for 
ten  years.  See  Yalcuh ;  Ili. 


It  is  in  the  Tarim  basin  that  Stein  has  recently 
discovered  the  proofs  of  a  former  rich  civilization. 
The  gradual  desiccation  has  driven  away  its  people 
and  the  sand  has  covered  its  cities.  See  Archaeo¬ 
logy;  Buddhism ;  Turfan ,  etc. 

TURKEYS.  See  Gallinae, 

TURNABOUT,  ili  slum  tao ,  an  island 

in  lat.  26°\,26‘  N.  and  long.  119°,.58‘  E.,  close  to  the 
Fukien  coast,  opposite  the  northern  end  of  Formosa. 
It  has  a  lighthouse. 

A 

T‘U  SSU,  ±  fj,  the  title  given  to  the  hered¬ 
itary  rulers  of  tributary  states  lying  between 
China  and'  Tibet. 

In  Tibetan  these  princes  have  the  title  of 
“  Gyal-po,”  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Chinese  2 
or  king ;  the  more  important  had  the  Chinese  title 
of  n]  Hsiian  wei  sltih  ssu,  and  wore  “Red 

Buttons.” 

There  are  tens  or  perhaps  scores  of  such  princi¬ 
palities,  the  best  know  to  foreigners  being  perhaps, 
Mu  p‘in  (q.v.) ;  Wa  shi,  Sheng  Ch‘ing,  Somo,  Chagla, 
Chos-kia,  Damba,  Leng  chi  are  others.  The  ances¬ 
tors  of  such  hereditary  rulers  were  Chinese,  but  the 
present  representatives  are  almost  entirely  Tibetan 
both  in  blood  and  in  religion.  They  rule  over  terri- 
tories  containing  perhaps  scores  of  thousands  mostly 
non-Chinese  Lamaists,  and  they  pay  (or  paid)  tribute 
in  Peking,  it  may  be  every  five  years,  every  twelve 
or  at  some  other  interval. 

TU  T‘UNG  Up  ffib  Lieutenant-General,  of  whom 
there  were  twenty-four  in  the  Manchu  army,  being 
one  to  each  nationality  ( Kusai )  under  the  Eight 
Banners,  {q.v.). 

TWENTY-FOUR  HISTORIES.  See  Histories 
of  China. 

TWO  HOLY  ONES,  ,  a  title  for  herself 
and  husband,  the  Emperor  Kao  Tsung,  decreed  by 
the  infamous  Wu  Hoc  {q.v.). 

203-METRE  HILL,  a  hill  some  six  hundred 
feet  high,  three  miles  north-west  of  the  harbour  at 
Port  Arthur.  It  was  not  fully  fortified  by  the 
Russians  before  the  siege,  and  was  taken  by  the 
Japanese  on  December  6,  1904,  after  Jong  and  most 
bloody  fighting.  It  gave  them  command  of  the 
harbour,  and  the  Russian  fleet,  being  unable  to 
escape  because  of  the  Japanese  ships  waiting  out¬ 
side,  was  annihilated. 

TWO  PAGODAS  ISLAND,  a  name  for  the 
island  of  Chiang  Hsin  Ssu  ££  >t>  yp,  opposite  Wen¬ 
chow.  The  two  pagodas  and  adjoining  temples  were 
the  retreat  of  Ti  Ping,  the  last  Sung  emperor,  when 
assailed  by  Khubilai  Khan. 

TYPEWRITER,  CHINESE.  The  first  type¬ 
writer  for  the  language  was  constructed  by  the  Rev. 
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Dr.  Sheffield  of  Tungchow,  near  Peking,  and  is 
briefly  described  in  the  Chinese  Recorder  for  March, 
1888.  The  cost  was  there  mentioned  as  $30  !  A 
fuller  description  was  given  in  the  volume  reporting 
the  XI e  Congres  International  des  Orientalistes , 
Paris,  1897,  the  paper  being  The  Chinese  Typewriter. 

The  laitest  typewriter  is  that  made  by  Mr. 
Chow,  Mechanical  Engineer  for  the  Commercial 
Press.  It  has  4,000  characters,  each  having  its 
position  known  by  rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  the 
first  machine  made  weighs  40  lbs.  A  full  descrip¬ 
tion  may  be  read  in  The  National  Review  for  May 
20,  1916. 

TYPHOON.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
remains  a  puzzle.  The  Greek  tu^Xwv  and  the  Arabic 
tufan  have  been  suggested.  In  Amoy  the  name  is 
B.  JBfi  hang-Vai — in  mandari  l  feng-tai,  meaning 
Storm's  womb.  If  the  term  is  Chinese  it  may  be 
Cantonese  Vai  feng.  Pinto  was  the  first 

foreign  writer  to  use  the  word,  in  1550,  and  he  calls 
it  a  Chinese  term.  (Cf.  Schlegel,  T‘oung  Pao, 
1896,  p.  581).  See  Meteorology. 

TZINISTA,  also  TZINITZA,  a  name  for  China 
found  in  the  book  of  Cosmas,  apparently  an 
Alexandrian-  Greek,  who  wrote  between  530  and 
550.  The  name  represents  the  old  Hindoo  China- 
sthana,  the  Chinistan  of  the  Persians,  and  is  almost 
the  same  as  the  name  Tzinistan  in  the  Syriac 
inscription  on  the  Nestorian  tablet. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither. 

* 

TZ‘U  AN  the  honorific  title  bestowed  on 

the  consort  of  Hsien  Feng  when  she  became  co¬ 
regent  with  Tz‘u  Hsi,  the  mother  of  the  young 
empeior  T‘ung  Chiu. 

A 

TZU  CH‘AN  n,  the  literary  name  under 
which  Rung-sun  ChTao  Q  j*§  is  famous.  He 
was  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cheng  and  was  born  in 
b.c.  582.  He  rose  to  be  minister  in  his  State,  and 
was  great  as  lawyer,  statesman  and  philosopher. 
Indeed  it  has  been  suggested  that  Confucius 


borrowed  from  him,  and  that  if  he  had  written  on 
philosophy  and  politics  he  might  have  had  the  place 
of  Confucius  as  China’s  greatest  man.  In  535  he 
had-  the  laws  cast  in  metal  for  the  people’s  inform¬ 
ation.  Cheng  was  an  obscure  State  but  he  made 
it  for  a  time  illustrious.  At  his  death  in  b.c.  521 
there  was  great  lamentation  and  Confucius  himself 
is  said  to  have  wept. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified ;  Tschefe  : 
ilistoire  du  Royaume  de  Tsin. 

TZU  CHIN  CH'ENG  Purple  Forbid¬ 

den  City,  the  name  of  the  Imperial  palace,  etc.,  in 
Peking.  Only  purple-coloured  mortar  was  employed 
in  its  construction,  hence  the  word  purple  in  the 
name ;  and  it  was  ‘forbidden’  to  the  public  to  enter. 
Its  measurements  are  given  as  1006  metres  from 
north  to  south  and  786  metres  from  east  to  west. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  crenellated  wall  22  feet  high, 
with  four  gates. 

It  was  built  by  Yung  Lo  (1406-37). 

Some  description  of  the  buildings,  etc.,  will  be 
found  in  Favier. 

Favier  :  Peking,  p.  277. 

TZU  ERH  CHI  g  MM  iyu  yen  tzu  erh  chi). 
The  title  of  the  best  known  English  introduction  to 
the  mandarin  dialect  of  the  Chinese  language.  In 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  (xv,  i)  it  is  said  that 
if  one  travels  far  he  must  yet  start  from  what  is 
near  (  (fj  iff  tzu  erh).  Hence  the  title,  “The  ‘from- 
r-ear’  Collection.”  It  was  prepared  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wade  in  1867,  was  used  by  all  students  in  the 
Consular  Service  and  very  largely  in  the  Customs 
Service.  For  this  reason  the  system  of  romanisation 
which  it  introduced,  apart  from  its  merits  or 
defects,  became  the  most  widely  used  one,  the  chief 
v  orks  of  reference  being  written  largely  by  Consular 
or  Customs  officials,  and  using  it.  A  second  edition 
was  published  in  1886,  prepared  by  (Sir)  W.  C. 
Killier,  and  a  third  in  1933. 

TZ‘U  HSI.  See  Yehonala. 

TZU  LU  See  Chung  Yu. 


U 


UIGHUR,  also  spelt  Ouigour,  Weegur,  etc., 
an  important  race  of  Turkic  stock  descended  from 
the  Hiung-nu. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  a 
clear  and  true  view  of  the  history  of  this  people. 
The  following  brief  account  is  mostly  from  Chinese 
records,  as  translated  by  Bretschneider. 


They  belonged  to  the  great  Turkic  family  called 
T‘ieh-lo  or  Tolo,  or  Kao-chu  ^  !fl  High  carts, 

so  called  no  doubt  from  their  high-wheeled  vehicles. 
The  Chinese  name  for  them  was  Hui-ho  Jn]  which 
they  themselves  later  altered  to  Hui-hu  @  |J|, 
Other  names  for  them  were  W ei-ho  jfi  ^2  ,  Wu-hu 
$9  Hi,  Yiian-ho  ,  etc.  At  first  they  paid  tribute 
to  the  T‘u-kiue  (Turks)  but  revolted  and  became 
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independent  about  a.d.  640.  They  occupied  the 
region  of  the  Selenga  and  upper  Yenisei.  About 
630,  becoming  vassal  to  T‘ai  Tsung,  their  territory 
became  the  Han-hai  prefecture.  For  some  genera¬ 
tions  their  power  increased  ;  they  assisted  China  in 
her  wars,  and  several  of  their  rulers  received  Chinese 
princesses  in  marriage.  But  their  Khirghiz  neigh¬ 
bours  also  grew  strong  and  in  840  succeeded  in  des¬ 
troying  their  power  and  dispersing  the  tribe.  Two 
remnants  of  the  scattered  people  still  made  history  : 
those  who  settled  at  Kan-chou  in  Kansu  and  those 
who  went  to  Kao-ch'ang  near  Turfan.  These  two 
kingdoms  sent  many  embassies  to  China  down  to  the 
Sung  dynasty. 

In  the  Yuan  dynasty  records  they  are  spoken 
of  by  another  name,  W ei-ivu-erh  ^  and  their 

principal  seat  was  Bashbalik.  They  submitted 
early  to  Chenghis  Khan. 

Klaproth  considers  the  Kao-clTang  district, 
that  is,  the  country  north  and  south  of  the  eastern 
spur  of  the  Tden-shan,  to  have  been  the  original 
seat  of  the  Uighurs  more  than  a  century  before  our 
era ;  but  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  Chinese 
history  to  corroborate  this. 

They  were  the  first  Central  Asian  tribe  to  have 
a  script  of  their  own ;  it  was  derived  from  the 
Estrangelo  Syriac  of  the  Nestorians,  or,  according 
to  Yule,  more  probably  from  the  Sogdian.  From 
the  Uighur,  through  the  Mongol,  comes  the  Manchu 
script. 

The  spread  of  Manichaeism  is  intimately  bound 
up  with  Uighur  history.  Bubruck  says  their  creed 
was  a  jumble  of  Manichaeism  and  Buddhism  with 
a  tinge  of  Nestorianism.  See  Manichaeism. 

Bretschneider  :  Mediaeval  Researches ;  Parker  : 
.4  Thousand  Years  of  the  Tartars ;  Yule  :  Cathay 
and  the  W ay  Thither ,  vol.  i,  p.  62 ;  Klaproth  : 
Tableau  Historique  de  V Asie;  Howorth  :  History 
of  the  Mongols. 

U  LI  ASUT’AI ,  M  $£  H  o'  probably  the 
Mongol  usu  (river)  with  Chinese  t‘a{  (; -post-station ) 
added  :  post-station  on  the  river  Ulia.  A  town  of 
Outer  Mongolia,  the  seat  of  the  Military  Governor 
of  the  Kalkhas  region. 

ULLAMBANA,  See  Yu  lan  plen. 

ULTRA-GANGES  MISSION.  In  1817,  the 

London  Missionary  Society  (q-v.)  began  its  work  in 
the  Far  East  under  the  above  name,  and  until  the 
opening  of  the  first  five  Treaty  Ports  in  China,  the 
work  of  the  L.M.S.  among  the  Chinese  bore  this 
title. 

UMBRELLA  ,  ^  san.  The  invention  of  the 
Chinese  umbrella  is  ascribed  to  the  period  of  the 
Three  Dynasties,  when  they  were  made  of  silk.  In 
the  4th  century  a.d.  the  paper  ones  now  in  use  were 
introduced.  The  large  official  umbrella  carried  in 


procession  is  red  in  colour  and  is  called  lo-san 
or  jih-chao,  0  p,ff.  Che-yang  Iff.  is  a  large  leaf- 
shaped  umbrella  carried  in  front  of  officials. 
Wan-min-san  &  &  is  an  umbrella  presented  to 
worthy  officials,  and  has  red  fringes  and  the  names 
of  the  donors  in  letters  of  gold. 

Werner:  Sociology,  p.  283;  Macgowan  : 
Chinese  Guilds ,  Journal,  N.C.B.R. A.S.,  vol.  xxi. 

UNC  CHAM.  See/v  erait. 

UNGULATA.  This  Order  is  represented  in 
North  China  by  the  four  Families  Bovidce,  Cervidce, 
Suidce  and  Equidae,  including  some  thirty  species. 
See  separate  articles  on  the  Families;  also  Goral, 
Serow ,  etc. 

UNICORN.  See  K‘i  lin. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Dayton,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Entered  China,  1889. 

Works  in  Canton  province.  In  1917,  the 
Mission  has  two  stations,  Canton  City  and  <J'  lilt 
Siu-lam,  and  sixteen  missionaries. 

UNITED  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH  MIS¬ 
SION. 

Headquarters  :  Penbrook,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A. 

Works  in  five  stations  in  Hunan. 

The  first  missionaries  were  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
C.  N.  Dubs  who  arrived  in  1900,  and  began  to 
study  Chinese  in  Hankow.  Premises  were  secured 
m  Changsha  in  1901,  and  in  1902,  land  was  purchased 
and  buildings  put  up. 

Siangtan,  and  Li-ling  fj®  \$k  were  opened  in  1904 ; 
Ch‘aling  2jt:  |gt  and  Yu-hsien  f$C  in  1908.  There 
is  a  boarding  school  for  boys  at  Li-ling,  and  one 
for  girls  at  Changsha,  day-schools  at  all  stations 
and  most  out-stations,  and  two  Women’s  Schools. 

The  chief  city  centre  of  medical  work  is  at 
Li-ling,  where  there  is  a  hospital;  but  dispensary 
work  is  also  done  at  Yu-hsien  and  Cha-ling. 

Statistics,  January,  1917  : — 

Foreign  missionaries  .  28 

Chinese  staff  .  28 

Communicants  .  480 

UNITED  FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND 

Mission. 

Headquarters  : — Edinburgh. 

Entered  China,  1872. 

Works  in  Manchuria. 

(This  was  formerly  known  as  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  Mission). 

Shenglcing  Province. — The  first  missionary  of 
the  Society  to  enter  Manchuria  was  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Williamson,  ll.d.,  who  in  his  journeys 
on  behalf  of  the  Scottish  Bible  Society,  had  before 
1868,  reached  as  far  north  as  the  Sungari  river. 
In  1872,  the  Rev.  John  Ross  landed  at  Newchwang ; 
the  Rev.  John  Macintyre  joined  him  three  years 
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afterwards,  and  in  spite  of  determined  opposition 
they  occupied  Mukden.  In  1882  the  staff  was 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Dugald  Christie, 
and  the  Rev.  James  Webster  ;  property  was 
purchased  and  medical  work  begun. 

Hai  ch‘eng  1$,  was  opened  by  Mr.  Macintyre 
in  1875.  Liao  yang  i|r[rg,  forty  miles  south-west  of 
Mukden,  was  opened  in  1882,  after  much  opposition 
had  been  experienced. 

K‘aiyiian  was  occupied  in  1896,  and  in  1895 
T'iehling  |§ij  the  principal  port  of  the  upper  Liao, 
after  work  had  been  going  on  for  some  eleven  years ; 
but  in  the  latter  place  a  mob  wrecked'  the  chapel 
as  soon  as  foreigners  took  up  residence.  The 
station  was  reoccupied  the  next  year. 

Yungling,  the  cradle  of  the  Manchu  dynasty, 
east  of  Mukden,  was  opened  in  1894,  and  %)] 
Chaoyang  chen  in  1897. 

In  the  year  1891  the  two  Presbyterian  missions 
working  in  Manchuria,  (Irish  and  Scottish),  formed 
a  United  Presbytery,  including  foreigners  and 
natives  of  both  churches. 

In  1894  the  work  was  much  hindered  by  the 
Chino- Japanese  War  :  and  one  of  the  missionaries, 
Rev.  James  A.  Wylie,  died  of  wounds  inflicted  by 
Manchu  soldiers  at  Liaoyang. 

All  the  workers  were  compelled  to  retire  to 
Newchwang,  where  they  gave  medical  relief  to  many 
woumdied,  by  which  much  prejudice  was  removed, 
and  great  progress  resulted. 

In  1895,  the  Danish  Lutheran  Mission  entered 
Manchuria,  and  a  part  of  the  territory  formerly 
evangelised  by  the  United  Free  Mission  was  handed 
over  to  them. 

In  1900,  the  Mission  suffered  very  severely  at 
the  hands  of  the  Boxers.  All  the  foreigners  were 
able  to  make  good  their  escape,  but  over  three 
hundred  Chinese  Christians  were  martyred,  many 
were  tortured,  and  others  ultimately  died  as  the 
result  of  hardships  endured.  Every  building  in  all 
the  stations  was  burned  to  the  ground  and  in  many 
cases  all  village  chapels  and  Christian  homes  also. 
After  the  Boxer  movement  had  subsided,  and  work 
was  resumed,  a  great  increase  of  earnestness  was 
found  among  the  remaining  converts  and  in  1903 
a  great  revival  took  place. 

During  the  next  two  years,  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  again  hindered  Church  and  Evangelistic  work, 
but  a  great  deal  of  relief  work  was  done  in  caring 
f  :>r  the  wounded,  the  numberless  refugees  and  the 
typhus  patients  and  plague  patients,  which  severely 
taxed  the  workers’  powers  and  cost  one  of  them 
her  life. 

In  the  winter  of  1907 — 1908  a  second  remark¬ 
able  revival  took  place,  beginning  at  the  New  Year 
Convention  at  Liaoyang,  the  meetings  being  mainly 
conducted  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Goforth  of  the 
Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission. 


Kirin  Province. — Ashi  ho  flpj  ff*  JSJ,  a  large  town 
to  the  south  of  the  Sungari  river,  was  occupied  in 
1892,  where  at  first  the  Manchu  officials  opposed  the 
missionaries  most  violently,  and  San  hsing  3 
in  1914,  also  not  without  difficulty,  two-thirds  of  the 
population  being  Manchus,  exceedingly  conservative 
and  anti-foreign. 

II ei  lung  Kiang  Province. — Hulan  north 

of  the  Sungari  river,  among  a  people  mainly  agricul¬ 
tural,  was  opened  in  1905. 

Higher  educational  work  is  chiefly  carried  on  at 
Mukden..  Here  there  are  : — 

1.  A  Christian  College  in  which  all  the  three 
Manchurian  missions  co-operate.  This  was  originally 
the  Boys’  School  of  the  United  Free  Mission 
(opened  1902).  The  Union  buildings  were  erected 
in  1910. 

2.  A  Medical  College  established  in  1912. 

3.  A  Theological  Hall,  common  to  the  two 
Presbvterian  missions. 

V 

There  are  boys’  middle  schools  at  Liaoyang, 
Thehling,  K‘ai-yuan,  and  Ashi  ho  (built  1916). 

Medical  Work. — There  are  Men’s  hospitals  at 
Mukden  (begun  1892),,  Liao  yang,  Yung-ling,  *T‘ieh- 
ling,  and  Hu-lan. 

In  1910  the  pneumonic  plague  broke  out  in 
Manchuria  and  became  much  worse  with  the  coming 
of  China  New  Year  in  1911,  the  coolies  spreading  it 
on  their  journeys  homewards.  The  medical  mission¬ 
aries,  as  well  as  Russian,  Japanese,  and  Chinese 
doctors  fought  the  pestilence,  and  Dr.  A.  F.  Jackson 
(q.v.)  who  had  arrived  in  Mukden  in  November 
1910,  under  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  to 
teach  in  the  Medical  College,  volunteered  for  the 
work,  but  died  a  week  after  of  the  disease. 

The  Women’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
United  Free  Church  is  well  represented  in  Man¬ 
churia.  Besides  itinerating  and  taking  charge  of 
village  schools,  its  representatives  work  Women’s 
Hospitals,  at  Mukden,  K‘ai-yiian,  Ashi-ho,  T‘ieh- 
ling,  and  Hu-lan,  a  Girls’  Normal  school  at  Mukden, 
and  middle  schools  at  five  stations. 

Statistics  for  year  ending  December  31,  1916  : — - 

Foreign  Missionaries  .  64 

Chinese  Staff  .  411 

Communicants  . 10,334 

Non-communicant  Members  3,291 

UNITED  METHODIST  MISSIONARY  SOC 
I  ETY. 

Headquarters  : — Birmingham,  England. 

Entered  China,  1860. 

Works  in  Chihli,  Shantung,  Chekiang,  Yunnan, 
and  Kueichow. 

North  China  District ,  includes  five  “circuits” 
in  Chihli  and  Shantung,  each  with  resident  mission¬ 
aries,  and  a  share  in  Union  work  at  Peking. 
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The  work  was  started  by  the  sending  to  China 
ifci  1860  of  the  Revs.  John  Innocent  and  W. 
Nflthorpe  Hall. 

China  was  in  a  very  disturbed  state  at  the  time, 
partly  owing  to  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebellion,  and  partly 
because  the  English  and  French,  having  taken  the 
Taku  forts,  were  marching  to  the  capital. 

Soochow  had  been  recommended  as  a  centre  for 
the  new  missionaries,  and  twice  visited  by  them, 
but  the  disorder  in  the  city  was  too  great  to  allow 
of  anything  being  done  there,  so  it  was  decided  to 
open  work  in  Tientsin.  This  was  done  in  1861,  and 
in  1862,  land  was  purchased  near  the  new  British 
Concession. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  five  years,  a  strong 
little  Chinese  Church  was  established,  with  four 
chapels,  boarding  and  day  schools,  twenty-four 
members  and  seven  probationers.  The  quality  of 
th  ese  first  converts  was  unusually  good.  All  the 
first  ten  were  men  of  keen  intelligence,  high  charac¬ 
ter,  and  consistent  Christian  life.  One  of  them 
took  a  chief  part  for  forty-four  years  in  the  training 
of  preachers ;  while  several  were  remarkable 
preachers  themselves. 

In  1871,  a  Theological  College  was  founded 
under  Rev.  W.  N.  Hall,  and  was  subsequently  placed 
under  Rev.  G.  T.  Candlin,  D.D.  ;  this  work  however 
was  removed  to  Peking  in  1912  as  part  of  a  scheme 
of  co-operation  in  Peking  University  ( q.v .). 

The  station  of  T‘ang  Shan  Jg  J|  was  planted 
in  1883,  as  a  consequence  of  the  opening  of  mines 
and  railways,  which  gave  opportunities  of  work  both 
among  Chinese  and  foreigners.  Medical  work  was 
begun  there  in  1884,  which  was  transferred  to  Yung- 
p‘ing  zfc  in  1902,  when  that  city  became  a 
foreign -manned  station. 

Shantung. — In  1886  a  Shantung  man  from  Lao- 
ling  hsien  |f|  came  to  Tientsin  to  seek  for 
spiritual  light,  moved  thereto  by  a  remarkable 
dream  ;  and  in  response  to  this,  a  preacher  was  sent 
into  Shantung,  who  met  with  great  success. 

Chu-chia  chai  was  chosen  as  a  foreign 

mission  station,  and  a  speedy  development  took  place 
there,  which  resulted  in  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  personnel,  both  English  and  Chinese.  Medical 
work  was  begun  with  the  coming  of  Dr.  Stenhouse 
in  1878,  when  Lao-ling  hospital  was  founded. 
Wu-ting  fu  se^  Tft  was  occupied  as  a  foreign- 
manned  station  in  1905. 

This  mission  specializes  in  evangelistic  work, 
and  in  1916  employed  no  fewer  than  44  native 
pastors  and  144  local  preachers.  (In  1900,  the 
foreign  workers  eventually  escaped  into  safety,  and 
the  mission  property  was  not  injured),  but  two  of 
the  native  catechists,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
converts,  were  put  to  death  by  the  Boxers,  about 
one  half  in  Chihli  and  one  half  in  Shantung,  while 


others  were  scattered,  and  suffered  exceedingly  for 
many  months). 

East  China.  (Ningpo  and  Wenchow  districts). 

This  Mission  was  started  in  the  year  1864,  by 
the  arrival  of  Rev.  W.  R.  Fuller  at  Ningpo,  where 
he  opened  a  dispensary  and  was  joined  in  1865  by 
Rev.  J.  Mara.  After  four  or  five  years,  however, 
both  these  workers  had  to  retire  through  broken 
health. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Galpin  arrived  in  1868, 
and  for  nearly  thirty  years  did  brilliant  and 
effectual  work  as  a  preacher,  a  member  of  the  New 
Testament  Revision  Committee,  and  a  promoter  of 
Christian  education.  He  retired  in  1896,  through 
ill-health.  For  five  years  Mr.  Galpin  was  without 
a  colleague,  but  was  joined  by  Rev.  R.  Swallow 
in  1874.  From  this  time  the  work  developed 
steadily,  reinforcements  arriving  from  time  to  time. 

In  1916,  the  Ningpo  mission  reported  seven 
“circuits,”  with  a  fine  hospital,  a  College,  and  a 
Girls’  School  in  Ningpo  city. 

Wenchow. — Work  was  begun  here  in  1878,  but 
lapsed  for  a  year  through  the  death  of  the  one 
worker  in  1881.  In  1882,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Soothill, 
M.A.  (compiler  of  Soothill’ s  Pocket  Dictionary, 
author  of  The  Religions  of  China ,  etc.,  and  at  one 
time  Principal  of  Shansi  University),  arrived  to  take 
charge.  In  1884,  during  the  Franco-Chinese  War, 
all  the  Mission  buildings  were  destroyed  by  a  mob, 
but  the  missionaries  escaped,  and  an  indemnity  was 
paid.  For  nine  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Soothill 
worked  alone.  The  Wenchow  colloquial  was  roman- 
ized,  the  New  Testament  translated  into  it,  and 
educational  and  medical  work  both  begun  on  a 
modest  scale. 

In  1916,  the  district  reported  250  lay  preachers, 
and  the  same  number  of  churches  and  outstations, 
7,000  enquirers,  a  hospital  with  17,400  attendances 
and  in-patients,  a  College  and  Boys’  School  with 
116  students,  and  a  Girls’  School. 

West  China.  (Yunnan  District).  This  work 
was  started  in  1885  by  the  sending  of  two  workers, 
Rev.  T.  E.  Vanstone,  and  Rev.  S.  T.  Thorne. 
It  was  at  first  associated  with  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  and  the  field  was  chosen  on  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Hudson  Taylor. 

Work  was  opened  as  soon  as  possible  in  three 
centres,  Yiin-nan  fu,  Chao-t‘ung  Hi  Uu  M  and 
Tung-ch‘uan  fu  ^  JjJ  Iff  .  The  two  latter  are  in  the 
north-east  of  Yunnan  province,  and  Chao-t‘ung 
is  only  ten  miles  from  the  Kueichow  border. 

In  1900,  the  Mission  premises  at  Yiin-nan  fu 
were  completely  destroyed,  and  the  missionaries  had 
to  leave,  and  owing  to  the  depletion  of  the  staff  by 
death,  the  station  was  given  up. 

For  many  years,  the  work  met  with  very  little 
success,  owing  to  the  exceptional  difficulties  en¬ 
countered.  Of  the  twelve  million  inhabitants  of 
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Yunnan  and  Kueichow  provinces,  it  is  estimated 
that  seven  millions  belong  to  aboriginal  tribes, 
speaking  many  different  languages.  All  possible 
efforts  were  made  to  reach  these  tribes,  the  two 
main  divisions  of  which  are  the  Miao  and  the  No  Su, 
but  the  principal  work  was  done  among  the  Chinese. 

In  the  year  1904,  a  sudden  and  remarkable 
movement  towards  Christianity  began  among  the 
tribes,  when  the  Miao  in  Kueichow  were  stirred  by 
rumours  about  Christ  and  His  religion,  and  flocked 
to  the  missionaries  for  instruction.  In  1906,  two 
thousand  of  these  people  were  baptized  in  and  near 
Chao-t‘ung. 

Soon  after  the  influence  spread  to  the  No  Su, 
a  people  of  great  independence  of  character  and 
some  wealth,  from  whom  a  few  converts  had  been 
received  even  in  the  earlier  days. 

Other  tribes  followed  and,  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  those  who  received  baptism,  with  rare 
ecxeptions,  stood  Ann.  For  example  in  1910,  a 
great  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  north-west  of  Chao- 
t‘ung  Prefecture,  in  which  a  number  of  Christians’ 
homes  were  destroyed,  and  the  people  passed 
through  a  reign  of  terror.  When  order  was  restored 
it  was  found  not  only  that  the  Christians  had  not 
gone  back,  but  a  number  of  heathen  had  joined 
them. 

By  the  end  of  1914,  more  than  ten  thousand  of 
one  tribe  alone  (the  Kopu)  were  enrolled  at  Tung- 
ch'uari  as  Christian  adherents ;  and  in  that  year, 
as  a  result  of  the  work  among  the  tribes,  more  than 
a  thousand  Chinese  families  destroyed  their  idols. 
Shih-men-kcan  7J  in  Kueichow,  twenty  miles 

east  of  Chao-t‘ung,  was  opened  in  1904,  and  in  the 
next  year  a  church  was  formed  by  the  baptism  of 
six  hundred  converts,  and  two  years  later  ten 
thousand  -were  enrolled  as  adherents. 

The  Rev.  S.  Pollard  of  this  station,  (died 
1915),  devised  a  new  written  language  for  the  Miao, 
and  translated  Scriptures  and  other  literature  into 
their  tongue. 

In  1916  this  station  reported  a  large  school  and 
Hostel  built  with  the  help  of  the  Arthington  Fund 
{(/■v.)  and  six  scholars  had  been  sent  to  the  Union 
Middle  School  at  Cheng-tu. 

To  all  this  work  the  people  give  most  liberally, 
and  the  No  Su  have  erected  scores  of  chapels  for 
their  own  worship. 

Si  fang  ching  ®  ^  ^  in  Kueichow,  has  been 
worked  since  1885.  Sin  tien  chou,  south  of  Tung- 
ch‘uan,  was  opened  in  1916  for  work  among  the 
Kopu  (or  Kani)  tribe. 

Statistics  for  1916  : — 

Foreign  Missionaries  .  47 

Employed  Chinese  staff  ...  357 

Local  preachers,  etc.  . .  575 

Adult  members  . 12,474 

Junior  members  (under  16)  4,209 


UNITED  MISSION,  LUTHERAN.  The 

name  under  which  (i).  the  Lutheran  Synod,  (ii).  the 
Hauge  Synod  and  (iii).  the  United  Norwegian 
Evangelical  Missions  united  in  1917.  The  first 
regular  Conference  of  the  new  mission  was  held  at 
Kikungshan  in  August  of  this  year.  See  Lutheran 
Missions. 

UNITED  NORWEGIAN  EVANGELICAL 

Mission. 

Headquarters  : — Minneapolis,  U.S.A. 

Entered  China ,  1890. 

Works  in  Honan. 

The  first  work  of  this  mission  was  done  in 
Hankow  and  FanclTeng,  but  the  results  were  passed 
on  to  other  missions,  and  a  new  field  sought. 

Sin-yang  chow  pj  and  Ju-ning  $c  ^  were 
opened  in  1898,  and  Ch‘io-shan  fij  in  1906,  Lo-shan 
f§  [ll  in  1909,  and  Sui-plng  ^  in  1912.  Work 
is  also  done  in  Cheng-yang  hsien  f|§  f§  (1911), 
and  Ki-kung  shan  ^  llj. 

Regular  Medical  work  is  carried  on  in  several 
places  and  there  is  a  hospital  at  CITio-shan,  with 
four  physicians,  three  foreign,  and  one  Chinese. 

In  addition  to  elementary  schools,  of  which  the 
mission  has  thirty-two,  there  are  boys’  and  girls’ 
middle  schools  at  Sin-yang  chow  and  Ju-ning. 

Theological  students  are  trained  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  at  She-kow,  near  Hankow, 
where  the  mission  provides  one  of  the  professors. 

Statistics  for  year  ending  December  31,  1916. 

Foreign  Missionaries  .  49 

Chinese  Staff  .  170 

Communicants  .  1,478 

Non-communicant  members  278 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CHINA.  See 

American  Halations  with  China. 

UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR 

China.  This  was  opened  in  Shanghai  on  January  2, 
1907.  Only  America  and  Great  Britain  (see 
Supreme  Court )  have  separate  Courts  in  China;  the 
Consuls  try  the  cases  of  other  nationalities. 

UNIVERSITE  L’AURORE— (AURORA  UNI¬ 
VERSITY),  11.^^^,  Shanghai.  In  the 
beginning  of  1902,  Mr.  Ma  Siang-peh,  duly  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Superior  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission, 
began  to  group  at  Siccawei  some  students  desirous 
of  studying  philosophy.  The  course  opened  on 
March  19th,  with  14  students. 

Some  having  expressed  the  desire  to  study 
Latin,  a  Chinese  teacher  was  invited  to  assist  Mr. 
Ma,  who  at  this  date  gave  to  the  dawning  establish¬ 
ment  the  name  of  Aurora  University.  By  the  end  of 
this  first  year,  three  European  teachers  had  joined 
the  staff,  delivering  lectures  on  Civil  Law,  hygiene 
and  mathematics. 
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In  1903,  the  number  of  students  had  increased 
fourfold.  Finally  the  Jesuit  Fathers  agreed  to 
take  up  the  work  and  fully  carry  out  the  original 
plan,  including  also  a  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Land 
was  then  purchased  at  Lukawei,  just  beside  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital,  recently  erected  by  the  R.  C. 
Mission.  The  University  was  transferred  there  in 
1908. 

Present  state  of  the  University  : — 

1.  Buildings  :  the  property  contains  103  mow, 
or  17  English  acres,  situated  on  both  sides  of  Avenue 
Dubail.  In  addition  to  the  large  Hall  (containing 
chemical  apparatus),  and  so  forth,  there  are  other 
extensive  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  classes, 
boarders  and  staff.  Another  establishment  for 
boarders  is  located  on  the  western  plot,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  is  a  small  but  commodious 
hail  for  post-mortem  purposes. 

The  full  scheme,  to  be  completed  later  on,  will 
comprise  about  ten  buildings  similar  to  the  three 
already  existing. 

2.  Organization  :  At  the  head  of  the  University 
is  a  President  or  Rector,  assisted  by  a  Council,  the 
members  of  which  meet  every  month. 

The  actual  teaching  staff  comprises  24  members, 
19  of  whom  are  Jesuit  Fathers.  One  is  a  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  two  are  Doctors  in  Civil  Law,  and  two, 
Civil  Engineers. 

Two  other  Engineers  and  three  additional 
Medical  doctors,  as  well  as  a  certain  number  of 
competent  teachers  in  other  branches,  are  soon  to 
be  added. 

3.  Course  of  Studies.  The  lectures  of  the 
higher  course  being  given  in  French,  it  has  been 
deemed  necessary  to  start  a  three  years’  Preparatory 
course,  during  which  the  students,  already  proficient 
in  Chinese  literature,  may  acquire  a  sound  knowledge 
of  English  and  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  their 
future  work.  Together  with  the  two  most  widely 
diffused  Western  languages,  French  and  English,  a 
course  of  history  and  geography,  mathematics  and 
drawing,  elementary  physics  and  chemistry,  and 
lectures  on  philosophy  compose  the  programme. 

After  three  years  (or  before,  if  competent),  the 
student  may  follow  the  Higher  Course  of  Studies. 
He  must  then  choose  one  of  the  three  existing 
branches  :  Lettres-Droil  (Arts  and  Law),  MathC 
m.atiques-Genie  civil  (Science  and  Civil  Engineer¬ 
ing),  Medecine  (Medicine). 

Those  who  choose  the  first  branch  have  a  three 
years’  course  of  literature  and  law  •  after  which  they 
must  continue  during  two  other  years  a  special 
study  of  law  before  they  can  acquire  the  degree 
of  LL.D. 

Students  who  choose  science  must  study  during 
three  years  pure  and  mixed  Mathematics,  then  add 
two  other  years,  devoted  to  technical  knowledge 
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and  work,  before  they  can  secure  the  degree  of 
Civil  Engineer. 

Those  who  have  selected  the  medical  course, 
must  first  study  Natural  History  for  two  years,  as 
a  requisite  for  the  full  course  of  four  years  pre¬ 
paratory  to  their  medical  degree. 

4.  Number  of  students.  This  has  risen  from 
20  in  1903,  to  203  for  the  session  1917-1918. 

Future  outlook  : — 

In  order  to  complete  in  every  possible  way  the 
work  of  the  University,  an  astronomical  Observatory 
(the  one  now  located  at  the  Zoce  Hills),  and  a 
Museum  of  National  History  (that  already  existing 
at  Siccawei)  as  well  as  a  general  Public  Library, 
will  be  added  to  the  present  establishments. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NANKING,  THE,  is  an 

organic  union  into  which  is  merged  the  higher 
educational  work  conducted  independently  in  Nan¬ 
king  for  twenty-two  years  by  the  three  Missions, 
A.P.M.,  M.E.M.  and  the  Foreign  Christian 
Mission.  The  union  was  effected  in  1910,  and  in 
1911,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  new  University 
by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

An  Arts  college,  with  a  high  school  and  middle 
school  leading  up  to  it,  was  established  in  1910,  a 
School  of  Normal  Training  in  1912,  a  Department 
of  Missionary  Training  (or  Language  School),  also 
in  1912,  an  Agriculture  Department  in  1914,  and  a 
Forestry  School  in  1915  :  the  last  two  have  since 
been  united  as  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Since  1910,  four  other  missions  have  united  in 
some  parts  of  the  work.  They  are,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  (South)  Mission,  the  American  Presby¬ 
terian  (South)  Mission,  A.JB.C.F.M.  and  the  S.B.C. 
Board. 

A  medical  school  started  in  1910  by  the  seven 
missions,  as  the  East-China  Medical  School,  was 
affiliated  with  the  University  in  1912,  but  was  closed 
at  the  beginning  of  1917,  owing  to  the  changes  in 
medical  education  in  China  brought  about  by  the 
activities  of  the  China  Medical  Board  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  ( q.v .). 

The  students  of  the  University  do  valuable 
work  in  connection  with  the  evening  schools  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Sixteen  students  teach  six  evenings  a 
week  in  the  People’s  School  near  the  University, 
which  has  120  pupils,  and  the  theological  students 
in  a  second,  and  the  Middle  School  students 
in  a  third.  The  Middle  and  Normal  Schools  have 
their  own  Boy  Scout  Bands,  who  also  are  busy  in 
religious  and  social  services. 

The  property  of  the  University  is  held  by 
Trustees  in  the  U.S.A.  appointed  by  the  Boards  of 
the  co-operating  Societies ;  and  on  the  field  a  Board 
of  Managers,  also  chosen  by  the  Missions,  directs 
its  affairs. 
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It  owns  about  seventy-five  acres  of  land,  and  in 
addition  to  buildings  for  classrooms,  laboratories 
and  dormitories,  has  a  chapel,  a  hospital  and 
residences  for  the  faculty  with  a  museum  and 
librarv. 

The  President  is  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Bowen, 
b.a.,  ll.d.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (South) 
Mission. 

In  January  1917  the  University  reported  : — 


Foreign  Staff  . 

21 

Chinese  Professors  . 

23 

Other  Chinese  Assistants 

3 

Students  : — 

1. 

The  College  of  Arts . 

72 

2. 

The  School  of  Normal  Training 

100 

3. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and 

F  orestry  . 

52 

4.  The  Department  of  Missionary 

Training  .  72 

5.  The  High  School  . 146 

6.  The  Middle  School  . 100 

UNIVERSITY,  PEKING  GOVERNMENT. 

This  University,  founded  by  Imperial  Edict  in  1897, 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  Peking  University, 
{q.v.). 

Peking  Government  University  has  had  a  varied 
and  somewhat  precarious  career,  but  under  the 
direction  of  the  present  Chancellor,  Dr.  Tsai 
Yuen-pei,  the  institution  has  been  reorganised;,  and 
now  consists  of  a  Department  of  Letters,  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Law,  a  Department  of  Science,  and  a 
Department  of  Engineering.  Preparatory  classes 
in  connection  with  each  of  the  four  departments 
have  recently  been  formed  in  place  of  a  preparatory 
college  which  existed  for  some  time. 

The  University  is  moderately  equipped  with 
chemical,  physical  and  technical  apparatus,  and  the 
staff  of  lecturers  includes  a  few  foreigners.  The 
number  of  students  attending  the  University  in  1917 
was  604  and  the  average  annual  fee  was  $30. 

U  RSI  DAE.  The  following  is  given  as  a  tent¬ 
ative  list  of  the  Bears  of  North  China. 

TJrsus  tibetanus,  the  E.  Tibetan  Black  Bear, 
S.W.  Kansu,  N.W.  SsuclTuan,  E.  Tibet;  U. 


ussuricus ,  the  Manchurian  Black  Bear,  Manchuria, 
N.  Corea;  U.  ( Selenarctos )  leuconyx,  the  Shensi 
Bear,  S.W.  Shensi;  U.  ( Melanarctos )  cavifrons , 
the  Manchurian  Grizzly,  Manchuria,  N.  Corea ; 
Aeluropus  melanoleucus ,  the  Great  Panda,  S.W. 
Kansu,  East  Tibet,  N.W.  SsuclTuan. 

One  or  two  others  have  been  reported,  but  the 
species  are  uncertain.  Swinhoe  states  that  he 
obtained  a  living  specimen  of  U.  tibetcinus  from  the 
Shantung  Promontory,  that  it  is  the  same  as  the 
Formosan  Black  Bear,  that  it  occurs  also  in  Hainan 
and  probably  throughout  the  mountains  of  China 
generally. 

Sowerby  :  Recent  Researches ,  etc.,  Journal, 
N.C.B.R.  A.S.,  vol.  xlvii ;  Swinhoe:  Catalogue  of 
Mammals,  P.Z.S.,  1870,  p.  615. 

URSIS,  SABATIN  DE,  Eg  H  IfoHsiung  San-pa, 
a  Jesuit  Father,  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in 
1575.  He  went  to  Peking  in  1606,  where  he  remained 
till  chased  out  in  1617.  Ricci  had  given  him  special 
guidance  in  his  Chinese  studies  and  named  him,  at 
h:s  own  death,  Superior  of  the  Mission  in  Peking. 
When  the  question  of  correcting  the  Calendar  arose 
in  1611,  the  mathematicians  of  the  Court  begged  the 
Emperor  to  entrust  it  to  the  missionaries.  De 
Ursis’  part  was  to  translate  into  Chinese  the  theory 
of  the  planets  and  to  determine  the  longitude  of 
Peking.  By  a  display  of  hydraulic  machines  which 
he  had  constructed  he  brought  many  mandarins  to 
visit  the  church,  and  the  name  of  T‘ien  Chu  T‘ang 
W  CS  was  as  a  consequence  given  to  the  church 
by  the  Ministry  of  Rites,  a  name  now  used  for  all 
Roman  Catholic  churches.  De  Ursis,  victim  of  the 
persecution  of  1616,  died  at  Macao  in  1620. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou,  ii, 
p.  26,  note. 

U  R  U  MTS I ,  Ri  -If  W  W u-lu-mu-chH  or  it  Iff 
Ti-hua  fu,  the  Bish-balik  of  mediaeval  writers,  is 
on  the  great  north  road  ( T‘ien  shcm  pei  lu )  from 
China  to  Kuldja.  It  is  a  trade  centre  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  59,099,  and  is  now  the  administrative  capital 
of  Hsin  chiang  (Sin  kiang). 

According  to  Bruce,  the  usual  Chinese  name 
for  the  place  is  Hung  miao  tzu  fit  jfq  Red  temple. 


Y 


VAGNONI,  ALPHONSE,  — ^  Kao  I-chih , 
a  Jesuit  Father  born  in  Italy  in  1556.  He  reached 
Nanking  in  1605.  He  gained  a  remarkable  know¬ 
ledge  of  Chinese,  baptized  a  high  official  and  built 
the  first  church  in  Nanking.  When  persecution 
arose  he  was  imprisoned  for  several  months  with 


P.  Semedo  beaten,  put  in  chains  and  carried  for 
thirty  days  in  a  cage  to  the  borders  of  Kuangtung, 
reaching  Macao  in  the  middle  of  1617.  Meanwhile 
all  the  buildings  and  property  in  Nanking  were 
destroyed  or  confiscated.  Returning  to  the  interior 
in  1624  under  his  new  name  given  above,  instead  of 
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3E  Ut  Wang  Feng-su,  his  old  name,  he  went  to 
iviangcnou  ££  ^]‘|  in  Shansi,  where  he  had  remark¬ 
able  success  and  baptized  200  people  in  the  first 
year,  including  60  literati  and  some  members  of 
the  imperial  family.  After  incessant  labours  he 
died  in  Kiangchou  in  1640,  leaving  eight  thousand 
Christians  in  the  province  instead  of  the  twenty- 
five  found  at  his  arrival. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou ,  ii, 
p.  24,-  note. 

VALIGNANI,  ALEXANDRE,  ?£  Fan 

Li-an ,  was  born  in  Italy  in  1538  and  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1566.  He  visited  India,  then 
Macao,  and  passed  to  Japan,  where  he  had  great 
success.  He  died  at  Macao  just  as  he  was  preparing 
to  enter  China,  in  1606.  Semedo  relates  his  cry  as 
he  looked  towards  China, — “0  rock  !  rock  !  when 
wilt  thou  open?  ”  He  is  said  to  have  put  things 
in  train  for  the  later  settlement  of  Jesuits  in  the 
Courts  of  Nanking  and  Peking,  and  to  have  been 
the  inspirer  of  Ricci’s  labours. 

Havret  :  Za  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou,  ii, 
p.  5,  note. 

VARIETES  SIN0L0GIQUES,  a  valuable 
series  of  works  by  Jesuit  missionaries,  issued  at 
Zikawei.  As  a  whole  it  has  a  great  reputation  for 
scholarship  and  accuracy.  The  first  work  was 
published  in  1892  and  47  volumes  have  been  issued 
up  to  the  present  date.  These  include  7  works  on 
geography,  viz.,  on  the  island  of  Ts'ung-ming,  the 
Grand  Canal,  Anhui  Province,  a  work  historical 
and  geographical  on  Nanking,  a  plan  of-  Nanking, 
with  maps  of  the  Prefectures  of  China  and  of 
W.  SsuelTuan.  There  are  works  on  history,  the 
Kingdoms  of  Wu,  Ch‘u,  Ch‘in,  Chin,  Han,  Wei  and 
Chao.  In  archaeology,  etc.,  there  are  three  volumes 
on.  the  Nestorian  Tablet,  one  on  the  Stone  Circles 
of  Hsu-chou  fu,  one  on  the  tombs  of  the  Liang 
dynasty  and  one  on  Jewish  Inscriptions  at  IGai-feng 
fu.  There  is  a  Chronology  comparing  Chinese  and 
Christian  dates  for  4,000  years,  volumes  on  Literary 
Allusions,  on  Examinations,  civil  and  military,  on 
Etiquette,  on  Marriage,  on  Property,  on  the  Salt 
monopoly,  on  the  Administration  ;  a  translation  of 
Chang  Chih-tung’s  Ch‘iian  Hsiich  P‘ien ,  a  Treatise 
on  Chu  Hsi,  ten  volumes  of  researches  in  Chinese 
Superstitions,  and  other  works. 

These  being  by  many  different  writers  vary  in 
value,  and  some  are  out  of  date ;  but  the  whole  series 
is  extremely  useful.  They  are  all  in  French,  but  the 
last-named  work,  Dore  on  Superstitions,  is  also 
appearing  in  English,  and  Richard’s  Geography  of 
China  also  has  an  English  translation. 

VARNISH,  CHINESE.  ^  ch‘i,  is  the  sap  of 

Bhus  vernicifera,  a  tree  whose  principal  habitat 
is  in  Kueichou  and  SsuchTian.  It  grows  in  other 
provinces,  such  as  Chekiang,  but  in  no  great 
abundance. 


Its  altitudinal  range  is  from  3,000  to  7,500  feet, 
the  optimum  being  4,000  to  5,000  feet. 

The  port  of  Ningpo  was  one  of  the  first  ports 
opened  to  foreign  trade,  and  probably  foreigners 
first  came  into  contact  with  the  varnish  there,  and 
called  it  “Ningpo”  varnish,  a  name  which  it  still 
bears  in  the  trade.  It  is  largely  used  in  lacquer 
work  and  nearly  all  the  foreign  export  goes  to 
Japan.  Hankow  is  the  chief  market  for  the  supply, 
followed  by  Ichang  and  Yochow ;  other  ports  supply 
very  little.  The  annual  interport  exportation 
averages  26,000  piculs,  of  which  half  goes  abroad. 

Hosie  states  ( B. e-port  on  Ssuch‘uan,  p.  29)  that 
the  sap  is  obtained  from  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  which  are  made  first  when  the  tree  is  seven 
years  old,  and  not  again  for  seven  years.  The  sap, 
which  on  issuing  from  the  tree  is  of  a  greyish  white 
colour,  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  air,  which  hastens 
its  inherent  tendency  to  become  black.  A  layer  of 
paper  is  placed  over  the  vessels  containing  it  to 
ensure  this.  Adulteration  is  detected  by  the  smell, 
and  by  the  fact  that  pure  varnish  if  held  up  and 
made  to  drop,  will  remain  in  an  unbroken  string,  but 
the  string  will  break  if  the  varnish  has  been  mixed 
with  oil.  If  adulterated  with  oil,  varnish  placed  on 
paper  will  “run,”  the  paper  absorbing  the  oil. 

A  peculiarity  of  “Ningpo  varnish”  is  that  it 
hardens  only  in  a  moist  atmosphere  and  remains  in 
a  tacky  condition  if  exposed  to  sunlight  and  heat, 
the  essentials  in  hardening  copal  varnish.  It  should 
therefore  only  be  applied  during  cloudy  weather 
when  the  atmosphere  is  surcharged  with  moisture. 
For  indoor  work  its  drying  is  facilitated  by  hanging 
about  the  room  cloths  saturated  in  water.  The  only 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  composition  of  the 
lacquer  in  drying  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  the 
slow  absorption  of  oxygen,  which  is  attributed  to 
an  obscure  chemical  reaction  depending  on  the 
presence  of  a  compound  of  manganese  with  a 
proteid-like  substance. 

Red  varnish  is  obtained  by  the  admixture  in 
certain  proportions  of  wood  oil  and  cinnabar ; 
yellow,  by  the  admixture  of  wood  oil  and  powdered 
orpiment. 

The  export  in  1916  was  pels.  15,619,  value 
Tis.  788,658. 

VARO,  FRANCISCO,  a  Dominican  missionary 
who  reached  China  in  1654.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  first  Grammar  of  Chinese  printed  in  China ;  it 
was  printed  at  Canton  in  1703,  the  title  being 
Arte  de  la  Lengva  mandarina.  The  work  is 
extremely  rare.  Fottrmont’s  Grammatica  Duplex 
was,  according  to  Remusat,  merely  a  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  of  Varo’s  grammar. 

VASILIEV,  VASILI  PAVLOVITCH  ,  was 

born  in  1818,  and  died  in  Petrograd  in  1900. 
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Joining  the  Russian  Church  Mission  at  Peking  he 
spent  eleven  years  in  that  city  in  study.  In  1851 
he  became  Professor  of  Chinese  and  Manchu  in 
Kazan  University,  and  was  transferred  in  1855  to 
Petrograd.  Hi,s  most  important  book  was  on 
Buddhism,  and  it  has  been  translated  into  French 
and  German ;  his  writings  are  all  in  Russian.  A 
list  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  T‘oung  Pao}  1900. 

VEGETARIAN  SOCIETY,  ^  ^  ^  ch‘ih  su 
chiao.  A  very  large  society,  bound  to  life-long 
abstinence  from  meat.  The  general  idea  is  to 
gain  happiness  now  and  the  paradise  of  the 
West  hereafter,  or  at  least  to  be  re-incarnated 
as  a  rich  man.  The  Society  was  founded  in  the 
T‘ang  dynasty.  It  was  members  of  this  or  some 
similar  association  who  were  responsible  for  the 
Kucheng  Massacre  {q-v.)  in  1895.  See  Jasper  Pool 
Society ;  Secret  Sects. 

VERBIEST,  FERDINAND,  jg  {A  Nan 

Hucd-jen ,  a  Jesuit  priest,  born  at  Pithem,  Belgium, 
October  29,  1623.  With  Martini,  Couplet  and 
others  he  started  for  China  from  Genoa  in  1656, 
but  was  captured  by  a  French  corsair  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  after  being  ransomed  had  to 
make  a  new  start.  The  voyage  was  full  of  suffering, 
but  he  reached  Macao  in  July,  1658,  and  the  next 
year  was  able  to  enter  China.  He  was  sent  to 
Hsi-an  fu,  but  his  really  missionary  life  was  very 
short,  for  he  was  invited  to  Peking  by  the  Emperor 
Shun  Chih  and  reached  the  capital  in  1660.  He 
became  assistant  to  P.  Schall  with  right  of  succes¬ 
sion.  The  purely  astronomical  work  was  attended 
to  by  Sciiall  himself,  while  Verbiest  assisted  him; 
Magaliiaens  attended  to  writings,  drawings,  etc., 
and  Buclio  did  laboratory  work. 

In  1664,  after  the  death  of  Shun  Chih  and 
under  four  Regents,  the  four  priests  were  accused 
by  Yang  Kuang-hsien,  who  had  been  humiliated 
and-  replaced  by  Schall.  Schall,  as  a  mandarin,  had 
better  treatment,  but  the  others  were  kept  in  chains 
from  November  16,  1664,  till  April  15,  1665.  They 
were  then  condemned,  Schall  to  be  torn  to  death 
with  pincers  ( tenaille  vif),  the  others  to  be  beaten 
and  banished,  while  24  missionaries  brought  in  from 
the  country  were  sent  to  Canton.  Happily  a  series 
of  earthquakes  occurred],  and  as  a  consequence  the 
three  were  set  at  liberty ;  but  Verbiest  refused  to 
accept  release  unless  Schall  were  also  set  free.  A 
fire  in  the  palace  decided  the  regents  that  Schall 
also  must  be  let  go,  but  he  died  a  year  or  so  later, 
August  15,  1666,  without  being  reinstated  in  his 
office.  Verbiest  and  his  two  companions  were 
retained  in  Peking,  suffering  many  mortifications. 

When  K‘ang  Hsi  began  to  take  the  reins  into 
his  own  hands,  he  first  tested  Verbiest’ s  mathema¬ 
tics  severely  with  repeated  trials ;  then  arrested 
Yang  and  made  Verbiest  director  of  the  Observ¬ 


atory,  February  1669.  The  Jesuits  felt  their 
position  precarious  till  about  1676,  but  K‘ang  Hsi 
grew  more  satisfied  and  friendly  year  by  year ;  he 
sat  alone  with  Verbiest  every  day  studying  Euclid 
and  astronomy.  Verbiest  himself  studied  Manchu 
and  wrote  a  grammar  of  that  language. 

On  a  great  rebellion  taking  place,  Verbiest  was 
ordered  first  to  repair  some  old  cannon,  then  to 
make  some  new  ones  ;  which  he  did  very  effectively. 
He  wrote  a  book  in  Chinese  on  the  art,  but  no 
copies  are  known  to  be  extant.  The  emperor,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services,  honoured  him  with 
a  visit. 

In  1671  the  missionaries  at  Canton  were  allowed 
to  return  to  their  work,  and  two  more  were  brought 
to  Peking,  a  third,  P.  Pereyra,  being  added  later. 
Verbiest  escaped  trouble  over  the  controversy  about 
rites  ;  but  he  had  his  own  controversy  with  Pereyra. 
He  saw  the  gradual  decline  of  Portuguese  power 
and  induced  the  French  King  to  send:  out  French 
Jesuits ;  while  Pereyra,  being  Portuguese,  looked 
at  things  differently.  He  was  also  the  object  of 
envy  and  calumniation  because  of  his  mandarin  rank 
and  kis  official  work,  and  had  to  write  thrice  to  the 
Pope  to  justify  his  mathematics  as  really  missionary 
work. 

He  had  the  honour  and  fatigue  of  accompanying 
the  emperor  on  one  of  his  great  hunting  expeditions, 
which  were  more  correctly  military  manoeuvres. 
Two  letters  from  Verbiest  as  well  as  one  from 
Pereyra  describing  their  experiences  in  these  hunt¬ 
ing  trips  are  given  in  English  in  the  Hakluyt 
Society’s  volume,  History  of  the  tw ?  Tartar  Con¬ 
querors  of  China.. 

He  was  used  as  the  intermediary  between  the 
Court  and  all  foreign  visitors.  It  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  in  this  office  he  favoured  the  Dutch, 
because  of  their  Calvinism,  but  he  was  better  to  the 
Russians  because,  in  his  fear  for  the  one  small  door 
of  Macao,  he  hoped  a  land  route  for  missionaries 
might  be  practicable. 

He  was  superseded  by  Pereyra  in  his  ecclesi¬ 
astical  office,  but  did  not  live  to  know  it.  He  died 
on  January  28,  1688,  and  had  a  princely  funeral. 
Hi-s  grave  is  near  to  Ricci’s. 

King  Albert  of  Belgium  recently  spoke  of  him 
as  “the  greatest  missionary  in  China  of  the  17th 
century.” 

He  was  the  author  of  many  works  in  Chinese. 
Abbe  Carton  gives  the  titles  of  39  books  in  Societc 
(V Emulation  pour  VHistoire  et  les  Antiquites  de  la 
Flandre  occidentale,  Bruges,  1830,  No.  1. 

Bosmans  :  Ferdinand  Verbiest ;  Louvain,  1912. 


VERMICELLI.  See  Beans. 

VERMILION,  yin  chu  0  is  made  fine 
cinnabar,  which  has  been  purified  by  sublimation, 
and  is  collected  in  crystals  of  a  bright  violet  red  ; 
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it  is  powdered  between  two  stones  turned  by  hand, 
mixing  a  very  little  water  at  the  time.  The  sticky 
mass  is  then  put  into  pure  water,  and  frequently 
levigated,  decanted,  and  finally  dried  on  heated 
tiles  or  in  the  sun,  when  it  is  sifted  for  packing. 
It  is  used  in  making  Chinese  red  ink,  for  painting 
on  porcelain  and1  wood,  and  for  colouring  candles 
and  paper. 

The  trade  is  now  very  small.  The  export  in 
1916  was  pels.  70,  value  Tls.  18,667. 

Williams  :  Commercial  Guide;  Hosie  :  Report 
on  South  China ,  1907. 

VERMILION  PENCIL;  ^  IfU  chu  pi;  decrees 
of  special  importance  given  under  the  sovereign’s 
own  hand  were  written  in  red. 

VICAR  SATS-APOSTOLIC.  These  are  bishop¬ 
rics  formed  by  the  Pope  for  the  evangelization  of 
distant  lands  and  kept  under  his  immediate  juris¬ 
diction.  The  bishops  (Vicars-apostolic)  are  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  Propaganda. 

To  satisfy  Portugal  Alexander  NIII  created 
the  dioceses  of  Peking  and  Nanking  in  1690,  but  in 
1696  Innocent-  XII  reduced  the  areas  of  all  three 
dioceses,  including  Macao,  and  announced  his 
intention  to  entrust  all  the  rest  of  China  to 
Apostolic  Vicars. 

Accordingly  from  that  date  we  have  the 
following  Vicariats-apostolic  with  some  Apostolic 
Prefectures  and  Missions.  The  list  gives  the  dates 
of  creation,  the  Congregation  to  which  the  work  is 
entrusted  and  the  number  of  bishops,  etc.,  who  have 
been  appointed  from  the  beginning. 

1.  — Amoy,  founded  in  1883  by  separation  from 
Fukien.  Included  Formosa,  Ch'uan  chou  and  Chang 
chou  till  1913,  when  Formosa  was  detached  and 
three  Fukien  prefectures  substituted.  Spanish 
Dominican.  There  have  been  5  bishops. 

2.  — Shansi  and  Shensi.  Franciscan.  Separated 

from  Peking  in  1696.  17  bishops.  The  two  pro¬ 

vinces  were  separated  formally,  as  they  had  some 
times  been  in  fact,  in  1844. 

3.  — N.  Shansi.  Franciscan.  Shansi  and  Shensi 

were  separated  in  1844 ;  Shansi  was  divided  into  two 
Vicariats  in  1890.  8  bishops. 

4.  — S.  Shansi.  Franciscan.  Separated  from 

N.  Shansi  in  1890.  3  bishops. 

5.  — N.  Shantung.  Franciscan.  Separated  from 
Peking  in  1839,  and  divided  in  1885  and  1894. 
6  bishops. 

6.  — S.  Shantung.  Steyl  Mission.  Made  into  a 

Vicariat  in  1885.  2  bishops. 

7.  — E.  Shantung.  Franciscan.  Separated  from 

N.  Shantung  in  1894.  2  bishops. 

8.  — Central  Shensi.  Franciscan.  Shensi  and 
Shansi  were  divided  in  1844,  Kansu  was  cut  off  from 
Shensi  in  1878,  S.  Shensi  in  1887  and  N.  Shensi  in 
1911.  9  bishops. 


9. — S.  Shensi.  Seminary  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul 
of  Rome.  Separated  from  Shensi  in  1887.  3  bishops. 

10.  — N.  Shensi.  Franciscan.  Separated  in  1911 
from  the  Vicariat  of  N.  Shensi  which  then  took  the 
name  of  Central  Shensi.  1  bishop. 

11.  — Fukien.  Dominican.  Separated  from  the 

diocese  of  Nanking  in  1696.  From  1718  to  1838 
Kiangsi  and  Chekiang  were  united  with  it.  It 
included  Formosa.  The  Vicariat-apostolic  of  Amoy 
with  Formosa  was  detached  from  it  in  1883  and 
three  other  prefectures  in  1913.  18  bishops. 

12. —  S.  Honan.  Franciscan.  S.  Honan  was 
separated  from  Nanking  diocese  in  1814  and 
entrusted  at  first  to  the  Lazarists,  then  to  the 
Seminary  of  Milan  in  1869,  and  now  to  the 
Franciscans.  6  bishops. 

13.  — N.  Honan  (Foreign  Missions  of  Milan),  was 
separated  from  Honan  from  1882  till  1885  and  had 
2  bishops. 

14.  — W.  Honan.  (Foreign  Missions  of  Parma). 
Separated  from  S.  Honan  in  1906  as  an  Apostolic 
Prefecture,  and  made  a  Vicariat-apostolic  in  1911. 
1  bishop. 

15.  — Hongkong.  Sem.  of  Foreign  Missions  at 

Milan.  Created  as  a  Prefecture  in  1841  and  made 
a  Vicariat  in  1874.  7  bishops. 

16.  — Hu  Kuaog.  Propaganda,- — mostly  Francis¬ 
cans.  Separated  from  Nanking,  1696,  a  Vicariat. 
It  was  afterwards  administered  with  Ssuch‘uan, 
then  reunited  with  Shensi  and  Shansi  in  1762.  The 
Vicariat  was  re-establishedi  in  1838  separate  from 
Shensi.  In  1856  Hunan  was  separated  from  Hupei. 
10  bishops. 

17.  — S.  Hunan.  Franciscan.  Flunan  was  separat¬ 

ed  from  Hu-Kuang  in  1856  and  made  a  Vicariat. 
This  was  divided  in  1879.  5  bishops. 

18.  — N.  Hunan.  Augustinian.  Separated  from 

Hunan  in  1879.  6  bishops. 

19.  — E.  Hupei.  Franciscan.  Separated  from 

Hunan  in  1856  and  divided  into  three  Vicariats  in 
1870.  4  bishops. 

20.  — N.W.  Hupei.  Franciscan.  Made  in  1870 
by  dividing  Hupei.  7  bishops. 

21.  — S.W.  Hupei.  Franciscan.  Made  in  1870 
by  the  division  of  Hupei.  4  bishops. 

22.  — (Mission)  Ili.  Scheut  Mission.  Separated 

from  Kansu  and  made  an  independent  Mission  in 
1888.  2  Superiors. 

23.  — N.  Kansu.  Scheut  Mission.  Created  by 
separation  from  Shensi,  1878.  Ko-ko-nor  is  under 
its  jurisdiction.  2  bishops. 

24.  — (Prefecture  of)  S.  Kansu.  Scheut  Mission. 

Separated  from  Kansu,  1905.  1  Apostolic-prefect. 

24. — Kiangnan.  Jesuit.  Constituted  in  1856, 
on  the  suppression  of  Nanking.  Includes  Kiangsu 
and  Anhui.  7  bishops. 

26. — N.  Kiangsi.  Lazarist.  Kiangsi  was  separated 
from  Nanking  in  1696,  then  (1718-1838)  united  to 
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Fukien,  then  made  a  Vicariat  in  1846,  and  divided 
in  1879  and  1885.  It  was  confided  to  Lazarists  in 
1838.  15  bishops. 

27.  — S,  liiangsi.  Lazarist.  Separated  from 

Kiangsi  in  1879.  3  bishops. 

28.  — E.  Kiangsi.  Lazarist.  Created'  in  1885. 
2  bishops. 

29.  — Kien  ch‘ang.  Foreign  Missions }  Paris. 

Created  1910.  1  bishop. 

30.  — Kuangsi.  Foreign  Missions  of  Paris.  Created 

in  1875.  11  Apostolic-prefects. 

31.  — (Prefecture  of)  Kuangtung.  Foreign 

Missions.  Detached  from  Macao  in  1858.  7 

Apostolic-prefects.  (Now  the  Y.-A.s  of  Canton 
and  Swatow). 

32.  — Kueichou.  Foreign  Missions.  Created  1696, 

then  joined  to  Ssuch‘uan,  then  established  anew 
in  1846.  22  bishops. 

33.  — S.  Manchuria.  Foreign  Missions.  All  beyond 

the  Great  Wall  was  separated  from  the  diocese  of 
Peking  in  1838.  Mongolia  was  separated  from 
Manchuria  in  1840,  and  Manchuria  was  divided  in 
1898.  8  bishops. 

34. — N.  Manchuria.  Foreign  Missions.  Separated 

from  Manchuria  in  1898.  1  bishop. 

35.  — Central  Mongolia.  Scheut  Mission.  Mon¬ 
golia  was  made  a  Vicariat  in  1840,  then  had  several 
pro-vicars  and  was  again  a  Vicariat  in  1874.  It  was 
divided  into  three  Vicariats  in  1883.  Central 
Mongolia  includes  the  north  and  north-west.  7 
bishops,  etc. 

36. — W.  Mongolia  (Ortos).  Scheut  Mission. 
Created  in  1883  by  division  of  Mongolia.  3  bishops. 

37.  — E.  Mongolia.  Scheut  Mission:  Created  in 
1883  by  division  of  Mongolia.  2  bishops. 

38.  — W.  Ssuch‘uan.  Foreign  Missions.  Created 

in  1696.  The  province  was  divided  into  two 
Vicariats  in  1855.  26  bishops. 

39.  — -E.  Ssuch‘uan.  Foreign  Missions.  Formed 

in  1858  by  the  division  of  SsucKuan.  It  was  divided 
again  in  1860.  4  bishops. 

40.  — S.  Ssuchhian.  Foreign  Missions.  Created 

in  1860.  4  bishops. 

41.  — E.  Chekiang.  Lazarist.  Separated  from 

Nanking  in  1696,  it  was  joined  to  Fukien  in  1718. 
In  1838  Chekiang  and  Kiangsi  were  made  a  Vicariat, 
and  Kiangsi  was  detached  in  1846.  Chekiang  was 
divided  into  two  in  1910.  12  bishops. 

42.  — W.  Chekiang.  Lazarist.  Created  1910. 
1  bishop. 

43.  — N.  Chihli.  Lazarist.  Formed  in  1856,  when 
the  diocese  of  Peking  was  suppressed  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  divided  into  three  Vicariats.  Portions  have 
been  since  detached.  8  bishops. 

44.  — S.E.  Chihli.  Jesuit.  Formed  in  1856. 
4  bishops. 

45.  — W.  Chihli.  Lazarist.  Formed  in  1856. 
6  bishops. 


46.  — N.E.  Chihli.  Lazarist.  Separated  from 

N.  Chihli  in  1899.  1  bishop. 

47. — Central  Chihli.  Lazarist.  Separated  from 

N.  Chihli,  1910.  1  bishop. 

48.  — Maritime  Chihli.  Lazarist.  Formed  in  1912 
and  including  only  one  prefecture, — Tientsin  fu. 
1  bishop. 

49.  — Tibet.  Foreign  Missions.  In  the  17th 
century  there  was  an  Apostolic-Prefecture,  attached 
in  1820  to  Agra.  The  Vicariat  of  Lhasa  was 
established  in  1846,  divided  into  two  prefectures 
and  re-established  in  1857.  The  episcopal  residence 
is  at  Tachienlu.  7  bishops. 

50.  — Yunnan.  Foreign  Missions.  Detached  from 
Nanking,  1696,  then  joined  to  Ssuch‘uan  from  1781 
to  1840,  and  then  re-established.  18  bishops,  etc. 
See  Congregations. 

I)e  Moidrey  :  JjO  Hierarchie  Catholique; 
Planchet  :  Les  Missions  de  Chine ,  1917. 

VI  NAY  A  SCHOOL  of  Chinese  Buddhism.  See 
Lii  Tsung. 

VISCOUNT.  See  Nobility. 

VISDELOU,  CLAUDE  DE,  %\]  B.  Liu  Ying, 
a  Jesuit  Father  born  in  1656  in  Brittany.  He 
reached  China  in  1687,  being  one  of  the  first  five 
French  Jesuits  sent  there  by  Louis  XIV.  Sent 
from  Peking  to  Shansi,  poverty  forced  him  after 
two  years  to  go  to  Nanking.  After  a  visit  to 
Canton  he  returned  to  Peking  where  he  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  care  of  the  neophytes.  His  care¬ 
ful  study  of  Chinese  led.  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  brethren  were  wrong  in  the  matter  of  Chinese 
rites,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  legate  de  Tournon 
he  laid  before  him  all  that  he  had  amassed  against 
them.  In  1708  Clement  XI  named  him  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  Kueichou  and  Bishop  of  Claudiopolis. 
He  had.  to  be  consecrated  secretly,  in  the  house 
at  Macao  where  the  legate  was  imprisoned.  In  1709, 
being  forced  by  the  persecution  of  his  brethren  to 
leave  China  he  went  to  Pondichery,  where  he  died 
November  11,  1737. 

He  was  a  brilliant  Chinese  scholar  and  devoted 
his  studies  to  the  history  of  the  races  to  the  north 
of  China.  His  Histoire  de  la  Tcirtarie  did  not 
appear  till  1780,  though  written  much  earlier  and 
probably  used  in  the  manuscript  by  De  Guignes  in 
his  Histoire  des  Huns.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
his  life  was  not  spent  in  such  researches  instead  of 
having  been  spoiled  by  the  Rites  Controversy  {q.v.). 

Havret  :  Ijo  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou,  ii, 
p.  332,  note;  Remusat  :  Nouvea.ux  Melanges  Asia- 
tiques. 

VLADISLAVITCH,  SAVVA  LUKITCH, 

Russian  ambassador  to  China  in  1725  to  announce 
the  death  of  Peter  the  Great  and  the  accession  of 
Catherine.  He  was  not  able  after  six  months’ 
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negotiations  in  Peking  to  do  anything,  but  at 
Kiakhta  he  concluded  the  second  Treaty  between 
the  two  countries,  the  Treaty  of  1727,  sometimes 
called  the  Vladislavitch  Treaty  (q.v.).  See  Russian 
Relations  with  China. 

VLADISLAVITCH  TREATY,  1727,  between 
China  and  .Russia,  the  second  treaty  negotiated  by 
China  with  Russia  and  with  any  foreign  power. 
It  dealt  with  frontiers,  merchants,  religious  worship, 
etc.  It  was  made  at  Kiakhta,  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  Illyrican  Count,  the  ambassador  of  Russia, 
who  signed  it. 

Herts  let  :  Treaties. 

VOLE.  See  Muridce. 

VON  DER  GABELENTZ,  HANS  GEORG 

Conon,  born  at  Altenburg  in  Germany  in  1840,  died 
there  in  1893.  In  1878  he  was  made  Professor  of 
East-Asian  languages  in  Leipzig  University,  and 
became  Professor  in  Berlin  University  in  1889. 
His  chief  work  was  on  Chinese  grammar, 


VON  KETTLER.  S ee  Pettier > 

VONMGLLENDORFF.  See  Motlendorff. 

VON  RICHTHOFEN.  See  Richthofen. 

VO R  MELA,  (V.  negans),  a  peculiar  polecat- 
hke  animal,  with  black  underparts,  black  and  white 
face,  arid  a  variegated  orange-and-brown  back. 
It  is  found  in  N.  Shensi  and  the  Ordos.  See 
Mustelidce. 

Sowerby  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii, 

p.  66. 

VOWS,  hi  Hi  yuan,  a  very  common  practice 

in  case  of  sickness,  etc.  The  vow  may  be  to  give 
something  to  the  god  or  temple,  or  to  do  some  work 
of  merit,  such  as  a  pilgrimage  or  a  fast. 

Lore  :  Recherehes  sur  les  Superstitions ,  p.  342. 

VULTURES.  Only  two  species  are  found  in 
China,  a  remarkable  fact,  attributed  to  the  paucity 
of  cattle  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  bury 
their  dead.  See  Accipitres, 


w 


WADE,  THOMAS  FRANCIS,  the  son  of 

Colonel  Thomas  Wade,  C.B.,  was  born  about  1818, 
entered  the  army  and  took  part  in  the  first  war  with 
China.  He  retired  as  lieutenant  in  1847,  and  became 
Assistant  Chinese  Secretary.  He  took  part  in  the 
‘Battle  of  Muddy  Flat,’  being  then  Vice-Consul  at 
Shanghai.  In  1861  he  was  made  C.B.  and  appointed 
Chinese  Secretary  and  Translator  to  the  British 
Legation,  and  became  Minister  in  1871.  He  made 
the  Chefoo  Convention  in  1876,  became  K.C.B.  in 
1875,  retired  in  1883  and  was  made  G.C.M.G.  in 
1889.  He  was  the  first  Professor  of  Chinese  at 
Cambridge,  being  appointed,  in  1888,  and  he  presented 
to  the  University  his  very  extensive  and  valuable 
collection  of  Chinese  books ;  (see  Libraries ).  He 
died  in  1895. 

As  a  Chinese  scholar  he  is  best  known  by  his 
Tzu  Erh  Chi  (q.v.),  and  by  the  system  of  romanis- 
ation  thereby  introduced.  A  list  of  his  writings 
may  be  found  in  the  T‘oung  Pao  for  1895. 

WAGTAILS,  See  Motacillidae. 

WAI  WU  PU,  The  Foreign  office 

which  superseded  the  Tsung  li  yamen  [q-v.)  in  1901, 
in  accordance  with  a  scheme  prepared  by  W.  W. 
Rockhill,  (Special  Envoy,  U.S.A.)  and  Marquis 
Komttra,  (Japanese  Envoy),  on  behalf  of  the  other 


Plenipotentiaries.  Prince  Ching  was  the  first 
President. 

WALNUTS,  Juglans  regia  sinensis ,  mm 
II o  Pao.  This  fruit  is  a  native  of  N.  China  and  is 
found  there  in  its  perfection.  The  trees  grow  in 
orchards,  but  in  mountain  valleys  where  terraces 
have  to  be  made  to  give  a  sufficiency  of  soil  they  are 
generally  found  single  or  in  small  groups. 

The  Chinese  cannot  graft  or  bud  the  walnut, 
hence  all  the  trees  are  seedlings,  and  the  quality  of 
the  nuts  differs  very  greatly,  even  in  the  same 
orchard. 

A  few  specimens  of  the  wild  walnut  may  be 
found ;  leaves  and  nuts  are  smaller  than  in  the 
cultivated  varieties  and  the  fruit  is  not  so  sweet ; 
otherwise  there  is  little  difference. 

Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations ,  etc. 

WANG,  3U  See  Imperial  Titles. 

WANG  AN-SHIH,  2  £  X\  ,  (1021-86),  a 

celebrated  economist  and  reformer.  He  first  became 
known  for  his  independent  interpretations  of  the 
Classics,  especially  with  reference  to  the  land 
question.  He  held  office  in  Chekiang  and  did  much 
to  help  agriculture,  especially  by  engineering  works 
against  floods.  In  1068  he  became  prime  minister 
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and  held  the  office  for  eighteen  years,  inducing  the 
emperor  to  carry  out  many  reforms. 

Among  his  measures  were  the  following.  Having 
made  a  new  land-survey  he  lowered  the  taxes  and 
made  them  payable  in  kind.  He  began  a  scheme 
to  benefit  commerce  by  government  transportation 
of  surplus  grain.  Government  loans  at  2%  per 
mens,  repayable  after  harvest  were  made  to  farmers. 
An  income-tax  was  levied  for  public  works,  instead 
of  forced  labour. 

He  met  with  great  opposition ;  from  officials, 
because  they  objected  to  his  socialistic  views  ;  from 
the  people,  because  many  reforms  seemed  to  bear 
hardily  on  them  and  because  local  self-government 
had  ceased.  He  was  dismissed  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
years,  and  most  of  his  work  was  undone. 

Ferguson  :  Wang  An-shih,  Journal,  N.C.B. 
R.A.S.,  vol.  xxxv. 

WANG  CHIH  Chinese  Rip  Van 

Winkle,  a  Taoist  patriarch  who  is  said  to  have 
lived  under  the  Chin  dynasty.  After  awakening 
from  his  magical  sleep,  which  lasted  several 
centuries,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  search  for 
immortality,  and  obtained  it. 

Giles  :  Biographical  Dictionary. 

WANG  CH‘UNG,  a  “heterodox”  philo¬ 

sopher  born  in  Chekiang,  a.d.  27,  who  in  spite  of 
penury  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  learning.  He 
several  times  held  office,  but  his  views  prevented 
his  gaining  favour  with  his  superiors. 

He  is  the  boldest  of  all  the  Chinese  writers, 
both  in  thought  and  expression.  He  derided  the 
superstitions  current  in  his  day ;  he  denied  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  soul  being  immortal,  and  freely  criti¬ 
cised,  not  only  Taoist  teachings,  but  even  those 
of  Con eucius  and  Mencius. 

His  great  work,  the  Lun  Deng,  is  not 

itself  much  known,  though  given  unwilling  re¬ 
cognition  in  the  Catalogue  of  ChTen  Lung,  but  is 
much  quoted  by  other  authors.  He  died  in  97, 
just  when  a  friend  had  recommended  him  to  the 
Emperor,  who  bestowed  a  post  upon  him,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  fill. 

Giles  :  Biographical  Dictionary. 

WANG  KHAN.  See  K  erait. 

WANG  MANG,  3£  ifp ,  commonly  known  as 
“the  Usurper,”  was  born  b.c.  33.  His  aunt  was 
wife  to  the  Emperor  Yuan  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty ; 
and  through  her  influence  he  attained  high  office  and 
was  made  Marquis.  He  married  his  daughter  to 
the  bov-Emneror  PTng  Ti,  and  was  himself  made 
Duke.  He  is  suspected  of  poisoning  this  Emperor, 
and  he  placed  a  two-year  old  successor  on  the  throne 
with  himself  as  Regent.  Three  years  later  (a.d.  9) 
he  set  this  child  aside  and  proclaimed  himself 


Emperor.  After  much  fighting  with  insurgents  he 
was  driven  from  power  and  was  killed  in  a  revolt 
of  his  own  troops,  a.d.  23. 

WANG  PA,  A.>  forget  eight.  The  ‘eight’ 
are  the  eight  cardinal  virtues  :  filial  piety,  brotherly 
love,  faithfulness,  sincerity,  propriety,  uprightness, 
moderation  and  modesty.  To  forget  all  the  eight 
is  to  be  very  bad  indeed,  and  ‘eight-forgetter’  is 
one  of  the  worst  terms  of  revilement  in  the  language. 
The  name  is  for  some  reason  given  to  the  tortoise, 
and  the  characters  (or  the  figure  of  a  tortoise)  are 
often  seen  on  walls,  where  the  meaning  is  ‘commit 
no  nuisance.’  The  term  is  found  as  early  as  a.d.  500. 
Other  explanations  are  also  given. 

WANG  PO.  See  Whampoa. 

WANG  SHOU-JEN.  See  Wang  Yang-ming. 

WANG  YANG-MING  £  W,  the  latest  of 
the  Cont'ucian  philosophers,  was  born  in  1472,  in 
the  8th  year  of  the  Ming  Emperor,  Ch‘eng  Hua. 
His  name  was  Shou  Jen  4}-*  fz,  but  his  disciples 
called  him  Yang-ming,  from  a  grotto  of  that  name 
near  his  home  in  Chekiang,  where  he  had  built 
himself  a  house.  He  was  of  a  high  and  ancient 
official  family,  an  ancestor  of  his  having  been  a 
general  in  the  time  of  the  Western  Chin  dynasty. 
Another  ancestor,  who  was  serving  the  first  Ming 
Emperor,  was  killed  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties, 
by  the  aborigines  in  Kuangtung  province.  His  father, 
Wang  Hua,  was  vice-president  of  the  Ecard  of 
Rites,  and  also  held  other  offices.  Wang  Yang-ming 
became  a  Chii  fen  at  twenty -one,  seven  years  later 
he  became  a  Chin  shih,  and  somewhat  later  a  Hanlin , 
when  he  was  given  office.  At  thirty  he  was  a  Pro¬ 
vincial  Judge.  He  wras  at  first  much  given  to 
Taoist  practices,  but  gave  them  up  as  “humbugging 
and  not  in  accordance  with  the  true  way.”  From 
the  age  of  thirty-four  he  began  to  attract  disciples 
by  his  re-interpretation  of  the  Confucian  doctrines. 
He  had  already  held  many  offices  when  in  1507  he 
was  degraded,  and  sent  to  Kueichow  in  an  inferior 
post  through  having  offended  a  powerful  eunuch. 
It  is  a  pleasing  touch  that  while  in  Kueichow,  when 
all  his  followers  fell  ill,  Wang  Yang-ming,  though 
hourly  expecting  that  the  eunuch  would  work  his 
death,  busied  himself  with  chopping  wood,  carrying 
water  and  cooking  for  his  sick  attendants,  besides 
singing  to  them  and  telling  them  stories  to  beguile 
their  sorrow.  After  four  years  he  was  restored  to 
favour,  and  filled  many  posts  both  civil  and  military 
with  conspicuous  success  :  he  was  governor  of 
several  Provinces,  and  received  many  honours. 

When  he  was  fifty-one  he  was  accused  to  the 
Throne  of  heterodoxy,  but  no  action  of  importance 
was  taken. 

He  died  in  1528,  and  was  buried  at  Hungch‘i, 
ten  miles  from  Hangchow. 
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He  was  canonized  in  1567  as  ^  jflj;  Wen  Ch‘eng, 
and  in  1585  the  Emperor  Wan  Li  ordered  that  his 
sacrifice  in  the  Confucian  temples  should  follow 
that  of  Confucius. 

His  views  differ  so  widely  from  those  of 
Chu  Hsi  that  he  is  regarded  as  heterodox,  but 
especially  of  late  years,  he  has  been  much  studied 
both  by  Chinese  and  Japanese.  His  re-interpretation 
oi  the  classics  is  remarkable  for  its  lofty  idealism, 
as  compared  with  the  realism  of  Chu  Hsi,  and  his 
insistence  on  the  intuitive  nature  of  knowledge,  the 
omnipresence  of  mind,  and  the  correlation  of  know¬ 
ledge  to  action,  may  yet  provide  a  new  point  of 
departure  in  the  development  of  Chinese  thought. 

His  biography  and  part  of  his  works  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  Henke. 

Henke  :  The  Philosophy  of  Wang  Yang-minq 
(1916). 

WANG  YING-LIN,  £  Ji  gg  (a.d.  1223-1296). 
A  native  of  Chekiang  and  a  voluminous  writer,  his 
most  important  work  being  Yii  Hai  3S  a  large 
encyclopaedia. 

He  is  also  regarded  generally  as  the  author  of 
the  San-tzu  Ching ,  (q.v.). 

WAN  KUO  KUNG  PAO  JljJ  [H}  Q  ^  or  Review 
of  the  T ivies ,  was  a  weekly  periodical  started  by 
Dr.  Young  J.  Allen  in  1868  and  continued  by  him 
for  about  15  years.  In  1888  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Christian  and  General  Knowledge 
resuscitated  it  as  a  monthly  magazine,  undertaking 
the  financial  and  business  responsibilities,  while 
Dr.  Allen  edited  it.  It  must  not  be  confused  with 
a  daily  by  the  same  name  started  by  the  Peking 
Reform  Club  in  1895  and  suppressed  early  in  1896, 
which  reproduced  many  of  Dr.  T.  Richard’s 
articles.  During  the  Reform  movement  in  1896,  the 
S.D.K.  ’s  monthly  reached  a  circulation  four  times 
as  large  as  it  had  been  in  1894,  and  in  1898  a  re¬ 
former  proposed  to  the  Emperor  that  it  should  be 
made  the  Government  organ.  The  boycott  against 
American  goods  in  1902  seriously  affected  its 
circulation,  and  after  Dr.  Allen’s  death  in  May 
1907,  it  was  continued  only  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
a  weekly  called  the  Ta  T‘ung  Pao  taking  its  place. 

WAN  LI  CH‘ANG  CH'ENG.  See  Great  Wall. 

WAPITI,  lly  ma  lu,  hoi  se  deer  ^  a  large 
deer,  intermediate  in  form  between  the  Red  deer 
of  Europe  and  the  Wapiti  or  so-called  Elk  of 
America.  See  Cervidce. 

Sowerby  :  Fur  and  Feather  in  North  China ; 
Wallace  :  The  Big  Game  of  Central  and  Western 
China. 

WARD,  FREDERICK,  the  creator  of  The 
Ever-victorious  Army,  was  born  in  1828  at  Salem, 
Mass.  He  led  a  rough,  adventurous  life  and  saw 


a  good  deal  of  fighting.  He  came  to  Shanghai  when 
the  power  of  the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels  had  declined, 
though  they  were  still  masters  of  Hangchow  and 
Soochow,  besides  resisting  siege  in  Nanking.  Ward 
proposed  to  the  Shanghai  merchants  that  he  should 
capture  Sung-kiang  Jf£  ££  the  prefectural  city  of 
Shanghai.  The  contract  being  made,  he  proceeded 
to  enlist  about  one  hundred  foreigners ;  the  port 
was  at  the  time  crowded  with  shipping,  and  the 
Anglo-French  expedition  against  China  was  acting 
from  Shanghai ;  Fence,  among  dischargedi  sailors  or 
deserters  from  navy  or  army  it  was  not  difficult  to 
get  recruits,  but  of  course  the  foreign  authorities 
were  not  in  favour  of  such  action.  He  had 
Burge  vine  (q.v.)  for  his  lieutenant. 

The  first  attack  on  Sung-kiang  failed  and  the 
surviving  foreigners  were  disbanded ;  a  second 
attack,  with  a  smaller  force  of  Manilamen, 
sucoeeded.  He  then  made  two  disastrous  attempts 
to  take  Ch‘ing-p‘u,  and  was  himself  severely 
wounded.  He  got  into  great  trouble  with  foreign 
authorities,  who  still  wished  to  remain  neutral,  and 
who  did  not  want  encouragement  to  be  given  to 
desertion ;  and  he  was  even  in  prison  for  a  time. 

At  last  he  and  Burgevine  decided  to  employ  no 
more  foreigners  but  to  discipline  natives,  a  plan 
to  which  the  Chinese  readily  agreed.  By  the  end 
of  January,  1862,  he  had  a  force  of  8,000  drilled 
Chinese  under  ten  foreign  officers.  These  had  some 
successes,  and  when  the  rebels  broke  the  agreement 
which  kept  them  thirty  miles  from  Shanghai,  and 
English  and  French  joined  the  Imperialists  in 
resisting  them,  Ward’s  force  co-operated  with  the 
foreign  troops.  After  the  first  great  victory  the 
British  naval  and  military  authorities  reported  very 
favourably  on  Ward’s  force,  and  an  Imperial  decree 
designated  it  ‘The  Ever-victorious  Army.’  Ward 
with  this  army  then  did  a  great  deal  of  fighting, 
but  for  some  time  it  was  always  with  the  support 
of  foreign  troops.  He  was  mortally  wounded  in 
attacking  Tzu  Ki  and  died  within  the  day  at 
Ningpo.  He  left  instructions  as  to  the  carrying 
on  of  his  work,  and  asked  to  be  buried  in  the  court 
of  the  Confucian  Temple  at  Sung-kiang ;  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  request  was  granted,  and  very  high  honour 
was  shewn  to  the  dead. 

WATCH-TOWERS,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  Mongols  as  signal  towers,  extend 
from  Peking  to  Shanhaikwan  and  into  Manchuria. 
Other  towers,  found  along  the  foot-hills  in  the 
Western  Hills,  are  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
for  protection  against  hill-robbers. 

WATER-CLOCK.  See  Clepsydra. 

WATTERS,  THOMAS,  was  born  in  Ireland 
in  1840  and  died  in  London,  January  10,  1901.  He 
was  appointed  a  student-interpreter  in  the  British 
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Consular  Service  in  1863  and  was  Consul  in  various 
ports  until  1895  when  he  retired.  He  was  interested 
in  botany  and  discovered  quite  a  number  of  new 
species  or  varieties.  But  he  is  especially  known  as  a 
student  of  Buddhism.  His  works  are  as  follows  : — 

Lao  Tzu ,  A  Study  in  Chinese  Philosophy  (1870) ; 
A  Guide  to  the  Tablets  in  the  Temple  of  Confucius , 
(1879) ;  Essays  on  the  Chinese  Language ,  (1889) ; 
Stories  of  Everyday  Life  in  China ,  (1896) ;  besides 
many  articles  in  reviews,  etc.  His  work  On  Yuan 
Chwang’s  Travels  in  India  appeared  posthumously, 
1904. 

Bretschneider  :  History  of  European  Botanical 
Discoveries ;  Cordier  :  Tloung  Pao,  1901,  p.  92. 

WAX  INSECT.  See  Wax ,  White. 

WAX,  VEGETABLE,  is  produced  from  the 
fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  Thus  order,  the  substance 
being  formed  between  the  kernel  and  the  outer  skin 
of  the  seed,  and  in  its  crude  form  is  of  greenish 
tinge.  The  foreign  firms  deal  in  this  article  under 
the  name  of  green  vegetable  tallow  and  consider  it 
a  variety  of  the  ordinary  white  vegetable  tallow. 
The  Chinese,  however,  distinguish  it  by  the  name 
of  ch‘i-yu  ^  fii] ,  from  vegetable  tallow,  which  they 
call  p‘i-yu  and  which  is  found  in  the  form  of 

a  coating  round  the  seed  of  Sapium  sapiferum,  (see 
Tallow ,  Vegetable).  Vegetable  wax  is  now  being 
refined  in  Hankow  and  is  exported  both  in  its 
refined  and  crude  form,  but  chiefly  in  the  latter. 
It  has  lately  come  into  favour  in  Europe  for  candle- 
making,  and  a  considerable  demand  for  it  has  sprung 
up.  It  is  harder  and  more  wax-like  than  vegetable 
tallow,  and  its  melting  point  is  higher.  The  trade 
in  it  seems  capable  of  great  expansion,  provided  the 
supply  can  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

The  exports  of  vegetable  wax,  which  were 
33,000  piculs  in  1909,  worth  Tls.  293,000,  fell  in  the 
following  years ;  but  44,000  piculs  were  exported  in 
1914,  which  included  7,000  piculs  from  Ichang  and 
Shasi.  The  export  in  1916  was  pels.  7,725,  value 
Tls.  87,419. 

Hankow  Customs  Beport,  1909. 

WAX,  WHITE,  Q  J 1  pai-la.  Insect  white 
wax  is  produced  by  a  scale-insect,  the  Coccus  pe-la, 
being  deposited  on  the  branches  of  an  ash  ( Fraxinus 
chinensis)  and  of  a  privet  ( Ligustrum  lucidum , 
k  &).  It  has  long  been  an  object  of  interest  in 
Europe,  being  mentioned  as  early  as  1655  by  Martini 
in  his  Novus  Atlas  Sinensis.  The  chief  centre  of 
the  industry  is  Kiating  fu,  Ssuch'uan,  but  the 
insects  are  bred  in  the  Kienchang  Valley,  further 
south-west.  Here  they  develop  during  the  winter 
on  the  privet.  The  cone-like  scales  full  of  minute 
eggs  are  removed  late  in  April  to  the  wax  districts 
200  miles  north-east,  by  porters  who  travel  in  relays 
and  make  the  journey  in  6  days,  speed  being  neces¬ 


sary,  especially  in  warm  weather,  in  order  to  arrive 
before  the  insects  hatch  out.  The  cones  are  placed 
on  pollarded  trees,  either  ash  or  privet,  where  they 
hatch  out  and  after  a  moulting  period  deposit  the 
wTax  (probably  as  a  protection  against  enemies)  on 
the  lower  surfaces  of  the  branches.  The  deposit 
continues  until  the  end  of  August,  when  the  wax  is 
gathered,  placed  in  boiling  water,  and  skimmed  off 
the  surface  on  which  it  floats ;  it  is  then  moulded 
into  cakes.  The  wax  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
spermaceti,  but  is  much  harder.  It  is  colourless 
and  almost  odourless,  tasteless,  brittle,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  dissolves  with  great  difficulty  in 
naphtha.  It  hardens  by  long  immersion  in  cold 
water.  It  is  largely  used  as  a  coating  for  Chinese 
candles,  its  high  melting  point  (180°. F.)  rendering 
it  useful  as  a  protection  to  the  fats  and  oils 
employed,  which  melt  at  100°  F.  Other  uses  are, 
to  impart  a  gloss  to  good  paper ;  to  coat  pills  ;  to 
polish  jade,  soapstone,  and  superior  furniture ;  and 
to  give  lustre  to  cloth. 

The  production  is  50,000  piculs  in  a  poor  year 
and  as  much  as  100,000  piculs  in  a  very  good  year. 
Most  of  it  remains  in  Western  China,  but  in  1906 
14,000  piculs  were  exported  from  Chungking  down 
the  Yangtze. 

Though  the  best  wax  is  from  SsuclTuan,  it  is 
also  produced  in  several  other  provinces  ;  its  range 
is  really  from  Chihli  to  Hainan. 

The  export  in  1916  was  pci®.  8,690,  value 
Tls.  320,386. 

Baber  :  Report,  1879;  Hosie  :  Three  Years  in 
If'.  China ;  Wilson  :  A  Naturalist  in  W.  China. 

WEASEL.  See  Mustelidce. 

WEAVER-BIRDS.  See  Ploceince. 

WEDDELL,  JOHN,  the  commander  of  an 
expedition  to  find  out  the  possibilities  of  trade  with 
China.  It  was  organized  by  Sir  W.  Courteenes 
( q.v .)  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  special  favour 
of  Charles  I.  The  expedition  consisted  of  four 
ships  and  two  pinnaces,  and  among  other  merchants 
on  board  was  Peter  Mundy,  who  wrote  a  valuable 
journal.  (See  Mundy).  It  sailed  in  April,  1636. 
On  reaching  Macao  it  found  the  Portuguese  ready 
to  use  any  means  to  prevent  others  than  themselves 
from  having  trade  with  China ;  and  it  found  the 
Chinese  arrogant,  timid,  and  blustering.  Weddell 
was  exceedingly  bold  and  forced  his  way  to  Canton, 
but  it  was  nearly  a  century  bef  ore  English  trade  was 
really  established  in  that  city. 

Eames  :  The  English  in  China. 

WEEGUR,  Dr.  Edkins’  romanization  of  the 
name  generally  written  Ouigur  or  Uighur.  See 
IJighur. 

WEI  CH‘I,  Hf|  surrounding  chess,  often 
called  chess  by  foreigners.  Hsiang  ch‘i,  however, 
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is  the  game  similar  to  chess,  while  wei  ch‘i  does  not 
resemble  it.  In  Japan  it  is  called  go-bang,  but, 
again,  it  is  quite  unlike  the  game  known  in  the 
West  by  that  name. 

It  is  an  ancient  game,  being  first  mentioned  in 
Chinese  writings  about  b.c.  625,  according  to 
Edkins  ;  and  it  is  native  in  China.  It  is  regarded 
as  the  noblest  of  games  and  is  much  played  by  the 
literati,  while  chess  is  more  in  favour  with  soldiers. 
It  appears  a  simple  game,  yet  is  really  most  difficult. 

The  square  board  on  which  it  is  played  is 
divided  by  eighteen  lines  each  way,  making  324 
squares.  The  play,  however,  is  at  the  points 
where  the  lines  cut  or  meet ;  there  are  therefore 
361  places. 

The  ‘men’  are  round,  flat  stones,  black  and 
white,  each  player  beginning  with  a  bagful  of  one 
colour.  The  opponents  play  alternately,  putting  a 
stone  down  on  an  unoccupied  point.  The  object  of 
each  is  to  occupy  as  much  of  the  board  as  possible. 
This  is  done  by  making  enclosures,  the  unoccupied 
points  in  which  count  to  the  player  as  well  as  the 
occupied  ones ;  or  by  surrounding  and  so  capturing 
the  enemy  pieces  on  the  board.  Hence  the  name  of 
the  game. 

The  description  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
is  full  and  clear  and  illustrated  with  diagrams. 
See  Chess. 

Yolpicelli  :  Wei-chH ,  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S., 
vol.  xxvi. 


WEI  DYNASTY.  One  of  the  Three  Kingdoms, 
(q.v.).  The  rulers  were  as  follows. 

Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 

A.D.  A.D. 


ft  Wen  Ti 
@5  ^  Ming  Ti 


Jig  ^  Fei  Ti, 
$££3/  Ch‘i  Wang 
Fang 


220  Ji|  |7J  Huang  Ch‘u 
227  jft]  T£ai  Ho 
If  fg  Ch£ing  Lung 
^  ft/  Ching  Ch£u 

240  IE  Cheng  Shih 

H  Chia  P£ing 


220 

227 

233 

237 

240 

249 


A)  ft  Shao  Ti 

jgj  H  Kao  Kuei  l  254JE7C  Cheng  Yuan  254 
M  &  Hsiang  Kung  J 

*JJ*  jpg  Kan  Lu  256 

70  iff  Yuan  Ti  260  %  Ching  Yuan  260 

jg£  gE  Hsien  Hsi  264 


WEI  DYNASTY,  NORTHERN,  i  E 

(House  of  Toba  «  a  ;  also  called  Yiian  Wei 
7C  »)•  A  Tartar  dynasty.  One  of  the  partial 
dynasties  of  the  north  during  the  Epoch  of  Division. 
It  became  almost  as  extensive  as  the  Eastern  Chin 
which  preceded,  and  Hsiao  Wen  Ti  (471-499)  fixed 
its  capital  at  Lo  yang.  Its  capital  was  at  Tu-p‘ing 
ch'eng  in  N.  Shansi,  the  present  Ta-t£ung  fu,  where 


important  cave  temples  still  remain  to  witness  to 
the  dynasty’s  zeal  for  Buddhism. 

In  535  it  divided'  into  Eastern  and  Western,  and 
these  were  soon  overcome  by  N.  Ch‘i  and  N.  Chou. 
Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 


A.D. 

A.D. 

Tao  Wu  Ti 

386 

g  m 

Teng  Kuo 

386 

Huang  Shih 

396 

xm 

T‘ien  Hsing 

398 

T£ien  Tz£u 

404 

037t;^fMing  Yuan  Ti 

409 

zk  H 

Yung  Hsing 

409 

if  *8 

Shen  Jui 

414 

T£ai  Ch£ang 

416 

T£ai  Wu  Ti 

424 

Shih  Kuang 

424 

if  H 

Shen  Chia 

428 

«I 

Yen  Ho 

432 

&  m 

T£ai  Yen 

435 

T£ai  P£ing 

440 

m  ^ 

Chen  Chiin 

440 

IE^ 

Cheng  P£ing 

452 

Nan-an  Wang 

452 

7fc 

CITeng  P£ing 

452 

&J$fifKWen  Ch'eng  Ti 

452 

Hsing  An 

452 

m  & 

Hsing  Kuang 

454 

T£ai  An 

455 

m  ^ 

Ho  P£ing 

460 

Hsien  Wen  Ti 

466 

T£ien  An 

466 

.  Huang  Hsing 

467 

&%ft  Hsiao  Wen  Ti 

471 

Si  M 

Yen  Hsing 

471 

&  m 

CITeng  Ming 

476 

;*:*a 

T£ai  Ho 

477 

ItR^Hsuan  Wu  Ti 

500 

*98 

Ching  Ming 

500 

IE  ta 

Cheng  Shih 

504 

Zfc  ¥ 

Yung  P£ing 

508 

&  s 

Yen  Ch£ang 

512 

^$lft  Hsiao  Ming  Ti 

516 

Hsi  P£ing 

516 

if  © 

Shen  Kuei 

517 

IE  % 

Cheng  Kuang 

519 

sp  I!  Hsiao  Cb/ang  525 

$$KLin-t£ao  Wang  528  ^^  Wu  Tcai  528 

^’j&ft  Hsiao  Chuang 

Ti  528  |£  H  Chien  I  528 

3:  Yung  An  528 

H  M  Keng  Hsing  529 

^?§z£Tung-haiWang  530  Chien  Ming  530 

fl^ChiehMin  Ti  531  Chin  T£ai  531 

5c$i*3iAn-ting  Wang  531  ty  f!  Chung  Hsing  531 

Hsiao  Wu  Ti  532  *  1  T£ai  Ch‘ang  532 

Hg  Yung  Hsing  532 

zfc  gE  Yung  Hsi  532 


WESTERN  WEI  DYNASTY. 

Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 


3C  $fWen  Ti 

Ti  Ch£in  or 
m  ft  Eei  Ti 
^  '^frKung  Ti 


A.D.  A.D. 

535  Ta  T‘ung  535 

552 

554 
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EASTERN  WEI  DYNASTY. 

Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 

A.D.  A.D. 

Hsiao  Ching  Ti  534  Ji  T‘ien  P‘ing  534 

7 c  ^  Yuan  Hsiang  538 

01  Jfl  Hsing  Ho  539 

Wu  Ting  543 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  The  native 
system  is  chaotic,  not  because  taels  and  catties  are 
less  sensible  than  grams  and  kilograms,  but  because 
there  is  no  absolute  weight  or  measure  in  China. 
Relatively  all  taels  may  contain  sixteen  Hang 

(though  this  is  only  generally  true),  and  every  foot 
or  ch‘ih  may  have  ten  inches  or  ts‘un}  but  the  tael 
or  foot  varies  greatly  in  different  trades  and  in 
different  localities. 

In  1889  Mr.  Mouse  collected  information  from 
all  parts  of  China,  and  published  valuable  tables  in 
the  N.C.B.R.A.S.  Journal.  They  shew  that  the 
catty,  for  example,  varies  between  4  ounces  avoir¬ 
dupois  for  tea  in  Peking  and  40.40  ounces  avoir¬ 
dupois  for  coal  in  Honan.  Other  weights  and  mea¬ 
sures  show  similar  variations.  (See  Mou ).  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  much  use  therefore  to  give  a 
Table  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

At  the  ports,  where  trade  is  done  with 
foreigners,  it  has  been  necessary  to  fix  certain 
weights  and  measures  by  treaty. 

The  Republic  on  January  6,  1915,  passed  a  law, 
$1  M  reforming  weights  and  measures  by  in¬ 
troducing  the  metric  system  (  Q  and  Q  Jx  )  side 
by  side  with  the  native  system.  The  law  should, 
have  come  into  force  in  the  capital  on  October  1, 
1916,  but  the  time  was  extended  to  January  1,  1917. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  dead  letter.  It  is  given  in 
full  by  Planchet. 

Planchet  :  Missions  de  Chine ,  1917 ;  Journal  : 
N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xxiv,  Currency  and  Measures 
in  China;  Morse  :  Trade  and  Administration  of 
China;  China  Year  Book. 

WEIHAIWEI  a  Territory  leased  to 

Great  Britain  by  a  treaty  dated  July  1,  1898.  It 
lies  on  the  northern  coast  of  Shantung,  in  lat. 
37°  30‘  N.  and  long.  122°,,  10‘  E.,  and  comprises  the 
Bay  of  Weihaiwei,  all  the  islands  in  the  bay,  and  a 
strip  of  land  ten  miles  wide  along  the  whole  coast¬ 
line  of  the  bay.  The  area  of  the  Territory  is 
283  sq.  miles.  Great  Britain  has  also  rights, 
including  that  of  fortification,  over  all  the  coast 
region  east  of  the  meridian  1219  ,40 c. 

The  bay  is  six  miles  wide  and  three  or  four 
deep ;  it  is  sheltered  by  an  island,  Liukung  tao 
m  H  ,  two  miles  long,  lying  across  the  entrance 
and  making  two  passages  into  the  harbour.  The 
mainland  is  hilly,  and  includes  ranges  named 
Fitzgerald  Range,  Seymour  Range,  Farquharson 
Range  and  Macdonald  Range.  The  last,  which  is 


the  furthest  south,  has  the  highest  peak  in  the 
Territory,  1,589  ft. 

The  south-western  corner  of  Liukung  tao  and 
the  northern  shore  of  Narcissus  Bay,  which  lies 
opposite,  are  the  centre  of  foreign  activity;  Port 
Edward,  the  administrative  capital,  lies  in  Narcissus 
Bay,  and  Weihaiwei,  the  insignificant  native  city, 
lies  a  mile  west  of  the  bay. 

The  climate  is  considered  excellent,  though  the 
winter  cold  is  very  severe.  The  average  annual 
rain-fall  is  19.2  inches. 

Sir  J.  Hope  Grant  visited  the  bay  in  1860,  when 
seeking  a  suitable  place  for  the  British  forces  of 
the  Expedition ;  but  he  decided  that  the  accommod¬ 
ation  was  insufficient. 

Weihaiwei  came  into  prominence  in  1895,  when 
the  Japanese  assaulted  it  by  land  and  sea,  destroyed 
Admiral  Ting’s  damaged  squadrons  and  received 
the  surrender  of  the  forts  and:  remnant  of  the  fleet 
on  February  12  :  Ting  committed  suicide  at  once 
after  surrendering.  Japanese  troops  remained  in 
the  place  for  three  years  pending  payment  of  the 
stipulated  indemnity ;  but  in  1898,  Russia  having 
leased  Port  Arthur  and  Germany  having  seized 
Kiaochow,  Great  Britain  took  over  Weihaiwei  “for 
as  long  a  period  as  Port  Arthur  remains  in  the 
occupation  of  Russia.” 

It  remained  under  the  joint  administration  of 
the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  till  1901,  Sir  A. 
Doe. ward  being  Commissioner  ;  it  was  then  put 
under  the  Colonial  Office  and  Sir  James  H.  Stewart 
Lockhart,  k.c.m.g.  arrived  as  Commissioner  in 
May,  1902.  He  still  holds  that  post  in  1917. 

The  British  Government  has  never  developed 
the  place  for  naval  purposes,  and  in  the  consequent 
uncertainty  as  to  its  future  it  has  not  developed 
much  commercially.  It  is  however  of  much  value 
as  a  sanatorium  for  the  navy,  as  a  health  resort  for 
Shanghai  residents  and  others,  and  as  an  educational 
centre. 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
Territory  was  the  formation  of  The  Chinese 
Regiment,  (y.r.). 

Johnston  :  Lion  and  Dragon  in  North  China; 
Beuce-Mitford  :  The  Territory  of  W ei-Hai-Wei. 

WEIMAR  MISSION.  See  General  Protestant 
Missionary  Society. 

WEI,  STATE  OF  fif,  a  small  feudal  Chou  State 
lying  west  of  Lu  and  north-west  of  Sung,  between 
the  Yellow  River  as  it  then  was  and  now  is,  with  its 
capital  at  Wei-hui  fu.  The  fief  was  given  by  Wen 
Wang  to  one  of  his  sons  with  the  title  of  Marquis 

which  was  changed  to  that  of  Duke  in 
b.c.  770.  Confucius  stayed  twioe  in  Wei  and  it 
was  from  there  that  he  was  recalled  to  Lu  after* 
his  fourteen  years  of  wandering.  The  State  became 
dependent  on  Wei  about  b.c.  400  and  was  des¬ 
troyed  at  the  rise  of  the  Ch‘in  dynasty. 
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WEI,  STATE  OF,  £&,  sometimes  written 
Ngwei,  which  is  probably  its  original  pronunciation 
and  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  State  of  Wei 
.  One  of  the  Three  Chin, — the  three  States  into 
which  Chin  was  divided  in  b.c.  451.  The  other 
two  were  Han  and  Chao;  they  were  recognized  as 
separate  States  by  the  Emperor  in  b.c.  403.  The 
sub -fief  of  this  name  was  granted  by  Chin  some, 
two  centuries  earlier,  the  capital  being  later  fixed 
at  Ta  Liang,  which  is  in  K£ai-feng  fu ;  hence  when 
it  became  an  independent  State  it  was  sometimes 
called  the  State  of  Liang.  It  included-  parts  of  the 
present  Chihli,  Honan,  Shansi  and  Shensi.  It  was 
one  of  the  Seven  Martial  States  and  it  providfed, 
one  of  the  Four  Leaders  who  delayed  the  final  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Empire  by  CITin..  Chang  I,  the 
political  adventurer,  was  a  native  of  Wei.  Mencius 
visited  King  Hoi  of  Liang  or  Wei  in  b.c.  320,  and 
their  conversations  are  given  as  the  first  Book  in 
Mencius.  The  State  was  destroyed  by  CITin  in 
b.c.  225,  after  Han  amdi  Chao  had  been  already 
extinguished. 

Tschepe  :  Histoire  des  Trois  Royaumes  Han, 
Wei  et  Tchao;  Hirth  :  The  Ancient  History  o'f 
China. 

WEI  YANG,  a  reformer  in  the  Ch£inff| 

State  who  died  b.c.  338.  He  belonged  to  the  ruling 
family  of  Wei  but  served  CITin  and  made  it  great. 
He  was  made  Prince  of  Shang  ,  but  on  the  death 
of  Duke  Hsiao  his  patron,  the  next  ruler  killed 
him  and  all  his  family.  For  his  reforms  see  Giles’ 
Biographical  Dictionary ,  2296. 

WEN  CHANG,  mb  an  essay  formerly  re¬ 
quired  in  examinations.  The  value  of  this  kind  of 
study  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  time  it 
required.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  making  of 
Latin  verse  by  the  ordinary  English  schoolboy. 

It  was  frequently  referred  to  as  the  A  3$  3C 
pa  hu  wen,  eight-legged  essay,  because  divided  into 
eight  heads  in  a  very  artificial  manner.  Sentences 
of  four  and  six  characters  came  alternately,  and 
each  set  of  ten  characters  was  antithetical.  Style 
alone  was  considered,  the  matter  might  be  more 
commonplace  or  even  nonsense. 

It  was  condemned  by  Chang  Chih-tung  in  his 
C Milan  hsiieh  p‘ien  ( q.v .)  and  was  finally  abolished 
in  1898. 

WEM  CH‘ANG.  See  Wen-ti. 

WENCHOW  a  Treaty  Port  opened  by  the 

Chefoo  Convention  in  1877.  It  is  in  Chekiang 
province,  twenty  miles  up  the  river  Ou,  lift  in  lat. 
27M8‘  4“  N.  and  long.  120°.  .38£  28££  E.  There 
is  no  foreign  settlement,  the  Customs  being  outside 
the  north  wall,  and  the  Consulates  and  residences 
being  on  the  island  Chiang  Hsin  Ssu  jl  it'  tT 
opposite  the  city.  This  island  is  also  called  Two 
Pagodas  Island  (q.v.)  and  Conquest  Island. 


WEN  Tl 

The  population  is  estimated  at  100,000,  the 

foreign  population  being  only  officials  and  mission¬ 
aries.  The  people  are  described  as  lethargic  and 
unenterprising,  but  they  have  frequently  engaged 
in  riots.  1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  1,141,772  1,230,047 

Net  Chinese  „  .  963,954  785,109 

Exports  .  1,291,262  1,490,157 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  3,396,988  3,505,313 

WEN  HSIEN  T£UNG  K‘A0  &l®f.  See 

Lei  Shu. 

WEN  LI,  35CH.  W an  li  in  the  sense  of  book 
or  classical  language  in  contrast  with  the  spoken 
language,  especially  Kuan  hua  ('g  §§),  finds  no  re¬ 
cognition  in  Chinese  lexicography.  Therefore  its 
definition  as  the  £ ‘classical  style,  or  style  of  com¬ 
position,”  in  such  dictionaries  as  Giles,  Williams, 
etc.,  is  without  authority.  Indeed  the  phrase  itself 
hardly  finds  a  recognition  in  Chinese.  The  P‘ei  Wen 
Yiin  Fu  ( Dipl  )  does  mention  it,  but  not  in  any 

sense  as  referring  to  language.  The  two  words  come 
together  in  the  Chung  Yung  Chap.  31; 

3>C  S  H  jglj  t&  “Accomplished,  distinctive, 

concentrative  and  searching,  fitted  to  exercise  dis¬ 
crimination.”  From  Dr.  Legge’s  translation  it  will 
be  evident  that  it  is  not  a  combined  phrase  but  two 
distinct  words,  each  with  a  meaning.  This  must 
be  maintained  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  would 
take  li  as  qualifying  wen. 

Comparative  references  are  found.  The 
says,  “His  argument  is  more  weighty  than  his 
language,  but  your  language  is  superior  to  your 
thought.  When  language  excels  principle  (  Jl) 
there  is  danger  of  a  fall.” 

m  B  m  ft*  &  5  fffi-  Han  Yu  (f|ig0 

says, 

“Words  are  the  perfection  of  sound,  and  the  wen 
words  are  the  perfection  of  words.” 

The  foregoing  suggests  that  in  ancient  times  the 
written  and  the  spoken  languages  were  identical. 
People  wrote  as  they  spoke  :  and  very  many  of  the 
classical  phrases  found  in  the  t‘u  hua  (^  fj§) 
of  certain  localities  may  be  a  relic  of  this  ancient 
identity. 

The  term  Wen  li  is  now  in  constant  use,  never¬ 
theless,  especially  among  foreigners,  to  denote  the 
Chinese  literary  style,  which  differs  in  degrees  of 
conciseness  on  obscurity,  and  hence  is  sometimes 
divided  into  “high”  and  “low”  Wen  li. 

Works  in  colloquial  or  mandarin,  largely  pro¬ 
duced  by  missionaries  for  the  common  people,  are 
scorned  by  the  literati.  See  Grammars ;  Wen  chang. 

WEN  SHU,  a  Bodhisattva.  See  Mahju’sri . 

WEN  Tl,  the  god  of  Literature,  also 

named  Wen  ch£ang  ti  chun  &  H  ^  .  One  of 
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the  canonical  divinities,  worshipped  officially 
throughout  China  on  the  3rd  day  of  the  2nd  moon 
and  on  an  auspicious  day  in  the  8th  moon,  with 
sacrifices.  He  was  once  probably  a  living  man  of 
the  T‘ang  period  named  Chang,  who  lived  in  Ssu- 
clTuan.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  re-incarnated 
many  times,  and  was  deified  in  the  Yuan  dynasty 
(1314  a.d.).  But  he  is  also  the  inhabitant  of  the 
constellation  Ursa  Major ,  and  the  part  of  that 
constellation  which  the  Chinese  call  K‘uei  ^  is  also 
worshipped  as  god  of  Literature,  and  in  every  State 
temple  to  Wen  ti  there  will  also  be  found  a 
representation  of  the  K‘uei  star  ( Kluei  hsing).  The 
place  of  the  latter  in  the  heavens  is  indicated  by 
putting  his  image  in  a  tower,  (whether  in  connection 
with  the  Wen  Ti  temple  or  independent),  called 
K‘uei  hsing  lou  ig.  1JL  These  two  ideas  of  the 
deity  are  inextricably  mingled.  See  ICuei  Hsing. 

Mayers  :  N .C.B.R.A.S.  Journal,  1869;  Dore  : 
Recherches  sur  les  Sujjerstitions  en  Chine,  voi.  vi, 
p.  29. 

WERNER,  EDWARD  THEODORE  CHAL¬ 
MERS,  was  born  in  New  Zealand  in  1864  and 
entered  the  China  Consular  Service  in  1884.  He 
was  Consul  at  Foochow  when  he  retired  on  a 
pension  in  1914.  In  1905  he  was  sent  on  a  mission 
in  H.M.S.  Snipe  to  investigate  and:  settle  the  affair 
of  the  massacre  of  missionaries  at  NanclTang.  He 
is  a-  Barrister-at-law,  being  called  to  the  bar,  Middle 
Temple,  in  1905. 

He  has  published  an  important  work,  Descriptive 
Sociology , — Chinese  (Part  IX  of  Herbert  Spencer’s 
series),  the  first  work  to  present  the  phenomena  of 
Chinese  civilization  (its  morphology,  physiology, 
and  development)  in  a  complete  and  scientific  form. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  various  pamphlets,  The 
Great  Wall  of  China;  Herbert  Spencer  and  Bergson; 
etc.,  etc.,  beside  many  articles  in  reviews. 

WESLEYAN  METHODIST  MISSIONARY 

Society. 

Headquarters  : — London,  England. 

Entered  China ,  1852. 

Works  in  Kuangtung,  Kuangsi,  Hupei  and 
Hunan. 

South  China  District. — The  first  Wesleyan 
missionary  was  the  Rev.  G.  Piercy  (died  1913),  who 
was  in  the  first  instance  unconnected  and  self- 
supporting,  but  later  was  accepted  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Society  as  its  first  China  worker.  He 
landed  in  Canton  in  1852,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  was  joined  by  a  number  of  colleagues. 
Mrs.  Piercy  opened  the  first  Girls’  boarding  school 
in  Canton  in  1854. 

Work  was  begun  in  Hongkong  in  1852,  chiefly 
educational.  The  first  self-supporting  Church  was 
established  at  Fatshan  ill,  fourteen  miles  from 

Canton. 


Work  among  the  Hakkas  was  begun  in  1878,  with 
headquarters  at  j/jj  Jfif  Shiu-chou  f u,  275  miles 
north  of  Canton. 

When  the  port  of  Wuchow  was  opened  to  foreign 
trade  in  1898,  Rev.  R.  J.  J.  Macdonald,  M.D.,  was 
appointed  to  open  medical  work  there.  He  was 
murdered  by  pirates  in  1906, 

Educational  work  was  begun  in  Fatshan  in  1901, 
and  a  new  college  was  opened  there  in  1914.  A 
Theological  College  was  begun  in  Canton  in  1890,  the 
educational  part  of  which  was  transferred  to  Fat¬ 
shan  when  the  new  college  was  built  there.  The 
Theological  part  was  afterwards  merged  in  the 
Union  Theological  College  at  Canton,  which  began 
work  in  1914.  There  is  a  Girls’  boarding  school  at 
Canton,  and  both  Boys’  and  Girls’  boarding  schools 
at  Wuchow. 

Medical  Work  began  in  Fatshan  in  1881  when 

\ 

Rev.  C.  Wenyon,  M.D.  rented  a  Chinese  warehouse 
as  a  dispensary.  A  new  hospital  was  built  in  1908, 
replacing  a  smaller  one  built  in  1881.  Wuchow, 
where  the  first  dispensary  was  a  houseboat,  has  a 
hospital  and  a  Leper  Asylum. 

At  Shiu  Chou,  the  centre  of  the  Hakka  district, 
medical  work  was  begun  in  1886.  When  digging 
foundations  for  a  hospital  in  1890,  some  skeletons 
were  disinterred.  The  bones  were  carried  through 
the  streets  by  a  mob,  and  the  missionaries’  lives  were 
in  great  danger.  A  new  site  was  procured  by  the 
mandarins’  orders,  but  the  building  operations  had 
to  be  suspended  and  the  work  was  stopped  for  a 
number  of  years.  A  hospital  was  built  there  in  1915. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  also  began 
work  for  the  6,000  soldiers  and  sailors  stationed  at 
Hongkong  in  1888,  opening  rooms  for  them  in  1895 
and  a  Home  in  1901,  with  a  resident  missionary  in 
charge. 

In  1913  during  the  second  Revolution,  the  work 
was  very  much  hindered  in  this  District  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  at  Canton.  Robber 
bands  were  numerous ;  two  missionaries  (Rev. 
T.  W.  and  Mrs.  Scholes)  were  attacked  and  robbed 
while  travelling  by  boat,  while  scholars  of  Christian 
schools  were  kidnapped,  and  held  to  ransom.  There 
was  also  a  revival  of  Confucianism,  and  great 
enemity  was  shown  to  Christianity,  threatening 
letters  being  written  and  abusive  placards  posted. 

Hupeh  District. — The  work  here  covers  fifteen 
counties,  and  was  begun  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cox’s  visit 
to  Hankow  in  1862.  Dr.  Griffith  John  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  was  the  only  other 
Protestant  missionary  then  residing  there.  Mr.  Cox 
had  been  stationed  at  Canton  for  some  years,  and 
in  order  that  he  might  acquire  mandarin,  Dr.  John 
offered  him  one  of  his  own  converts  as  a  teacher  and 
Mr.  Chu  Sao-An,  the  first  baptized  Protestant 
Christian  in  inland  China,  was  chosen.  Mr.  Chu 
was  afterwards  ordained  the  first  native  minister  in 
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the  interior,  and  died  in  1899,  having  lived  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  useful  Christian  life.  Dr.  J.  Pouter 
Smith,  the  first  medical  missionary  in  central  China, 
arrived  in  1864.  In  1865  Mr.  Cox  was  joined  by  two 
colleagues,  one  of  whom  was  the  well-known  saint, 
ascetic,  and  fervent  apostle,  Rev.  David  Hill. 

Hanyang  was  opened  in  1863,  and  in  1867  after 
many  difficulties  had  been  surmounted,  the  Society 
obtained  a  footing  in  Wuchang,  and,  as  had  been 
done  in  Hankow,  divided  the  city  between  them¬ 
selves  and  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

After  visits  had  been  paid  for  some  years  Wu- 
sfieh  ^  was  occupied  by  resident  missionaries  in 
1871,  when  a  work  already  started  by  the  American 
Methodists  (North),  was  incorporated.  In  1891, 
during  the  Yangtze  Valley  riots,  chiefly  caused  by 
the  dissemination  of  the  tract  A  Deathblow  to 
Corrupt  Doctrines,  (q.v.)  distributed  from  the  capital 
of  Hunan,  the  Mission  premises  at  Wus-ueh  were 
burned  down,  and  a  lay  missionary,  Mr.  W.  Argent, 
was  murdered,  as  well  as  a  Mr.  Green  of  the 
Customs. 

Kuang  chi  Jg  was  occupied  in  1871  at  the 
earnest  request  of  eight  men  who  asked  for  Christian 
instruction. 

In  1880  Te-an  fu  ^  was  opened,  also  a,s  the 
result  of  an  invitation  from  some  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  majority  however  were  bitterly  hostile,  and 
in  1884  there  was  a  great  riot  brought  about  at  the 
time  of  the  examinations  through  the  prefect  setting 
a  text  for  the  essays  -from  the  Sacred  Edict , 
“Banish  strange  doctrines.”  The  mission  houses 
were  looted,  and  the  missionaries  mishandled,  one 
of  them,  the  Rev.  Jos.  Bell,  dying  in  the  following 
year  as  a  result  of  the  strain. 

Suichow  was  occupied  in  1897,  Ta-yeh 

in  1898,  and  An-lu  ^  |£|  in  1891. 

Lay  Agency. — The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
always  emphasized  lay  work.  In  1873  C.W.  Mitchil 
came  as  a  self-supporting  lay  worker  (died  1902 
in  China).  He  was  quite  uniquely  efficient  as  a 
colporteur,  and  his  success  led  to  a  number  of  lay 
agents  known  as  the  “Joyful  News  Band”  being 
sent  out  at  low  salaries,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  the  Rev.  David  Hill,  who  set  them  a  fine 
example  of  frugal  living  and  incessant  work.  In 
after  years,  the  Lay  Mission  became  absorbed  in 
the  Parent  Society. 

Educational  Work. — In  1887,  higher  educational 
work  was  begun  in  Wuchang  under  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
A.  Barber,  M.A.,  B.D.  (now  D.D.  and  Principal  of 
Leys  School,  Cambridge,  England),  but  five  years 
later  he  was  obliged  to  leave  China.  The  work 
continues  as  Wesley  College  and  High  School,  and 
was  removed  outside  the  city  walls  in  1906. 

A  Theological  Institute,  also  at  Wuchang,  was 
begun  in  1901.  There  is  a  David  Hill  Blind  School 


in  Hankow,  started  in  1888  and  occupying  new 
buildings  since  1914.  Boys’  boarding  schools  are 
running  at  Wuchang,  Te-an,  Ta-yeh  and  An-lu. 
A  home  for  Destitute  Boys  exists  at  Suichow. 
Wuchang  Normal  School  is  worked  in  conjunction 
with  two  other  missions. 

Medical  Work  wa-s  begun  in  Hankow  at  the 
outset,  and  there  are  both  men’s  and  women’s 
hospitals.  The  latter  was  built  in  1888  by  the 
Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society  in  commemoration  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
Jubilee. 

In  the  two  Revolutions,  the  Hankow  doctors 
did  a  great  deal  of  Red  Cros-s  Work,  There  is  a 
Union  Medical  School  at  Hankow  which  was  opened 
in  1910,  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society,  the 
London  Mission  Society,  and  the  American  Baptists 
(North).  Te-an  Hospital  was  built  in  1899  a-s  a 
memorial  to  David  Hill.  Medical  work  was  started 
at  An-lu  at  the  opening  of  the  station  and  was 
carried  on  in  native  premises  until  the  building  of 
the  men’s  hospital  in  1910,  and  the  women’s-  hospital 
in  1913. 

Dispensary  work  began  in  Ta-yeh  in  1907,  and 
the  present  hospital  was  opened  in  1911. 

Hunan  District. — The  Society  works  (1916)  in 
seven  centres  in  Hunan.  As  is  well  known,  the 
opposition  to  Christianity  in  this  province  was  so 
intense  till  recently  that  it  was  impossible  for 
missionaries  to  reside  there.  The  W.M.S.,  however, 
sent  Chinese  evangelists  from  Hupei  for  some  years, 
and  in  1902,  Rev.  E.  C.  Cooper  and  the  Rev. 
Lo  Ytj-san  entered  Changsha,  and  ^  Jf|  Pao-chffng 
in  1903.  Yungchow  ^  jjf|  was  occupied  in  1904,  as 
also  was  Pffng-kiang  and  Chen  chow  in 

1906.  Work  is  also  carried  on  at  Yi-yang,  Liu-yang, 
and  Siangtan. 

Educational  Work. — A  Union  Theological  School 
was  started  at  Changsha  in  1914,  in  W.M.S. 
premises  and  with  a  W.M.S.  president;  there  are 
boys’  boarding  schools  at  Yungchow  and  P‘ing-kiang, 
and  a  Bible  Women’s  school  at  Yi-yang. 

Medical  Work  is  carried  on  at  Yung-ch-ow,  Pao- 
ch‘ing  and  P‘ing-kiang. 

Statistics  for  year  ending  December  31,  1916  : — 

Foreign  Missionaries  .  120 

Chinese  Staff .  360 

Communicants  . 5,364 

Non-communicant  Members  752 

WEST  CHINA  UNION  UNIVERSITY,  THE, 

was  founded  at  Ch'engtu,  SsuclTuan,  in  1910,  by 
four  Societies,  the  English  Friends’  Mission,  the 
A.B.F.M.  Society,  the  Canadian  Methodist  Mission 
and  the  M.  E.  Mission,  U.S.A.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  recently  entered  the  union. 

The  Revolution  interfered  with  progress,  but 
college  classes  were  re-opened  in  1913. 
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There  are  four  Faculties,  Arts,  Science, 
Medicine  (organized  1914).  and  Theology  (organized 
1915). 

1  here  is  a  board  of  Governors  resident  in  the 
three  countries  represented  and  a  Senate  on  the 
held  composed  of  members  of  the  Missions  working 
the  University. 

d he  first  graduates  took  their  B.A.  degree  in 
1916.  The  University  at  present  grants  degrees 
merely  on  its  own  authority,  but  it  is  probable  that 
it  will  shortly  become  incorporated  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

The  site  occupied  about  one  hundred  acres,  and 
contains,  besides  the  University  proper,  students’ 
dormitories,  and  the  residences  of  the  foreign  staff. 
A  fine  College  campus  is  gradually  being  made. 
The  students  are  mostly  Ssuch'uanese,  but  a  few 
from  Yunnan  and  the  Miao  tribes  are  found  in  the 
lower  grades,  in  which  also  are  the  majority  of  non- 
Christian  students. 

I  he  first  President  is  the  Rev.  Joseph  Beech, 
D.D.,  of  the  M.  E.  Mission. 

In  January  1917,  the  University  reported  : — 

Foreign  Professors  .  20 

(including  some  who  only  give  part  time). 

Chinese  Professors  .  1 

(as  distinguished  from  the  numerous 
teachers  and  assistants). 

Students  of  College  Grade  .  70 

Students  of  schools  controlled  by 
University,  e.g.  Normal  and  Middle 
Schools,  etc . 255 

WESTERN  GARRISONS.  See  Four  Garrisons. 

WEST  RIVER.  See  Si  kiang. 

WHAMPOA,  ;fjj§  huang  pu}  yellow  reach, 
the  same  name  as  Whang  poo  (q.v.).  The  port  of 
Canton,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  twelve  miles 
below  that  city.  Formerly  the  anchorage  for  ships 
which  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  to  Canton. 

CVhen  it  was  the  only  port  open  to  foreign  trade 
S.  W.  YV ilhams  counted  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  ships  there  at  one  time,  along  a  front  of  three 
miles.  It  has  now  lost  its  old  importance,  and  is  a 
Customs  station. 

WHANG  POO,  huang  p‘u ,  yellow  reach. 

A  river  running  into  the  Yangtze.  Shanghai  stands 
on  it,  about  14  miles  from  the  mouth. 

WHANGPOO  CONSERVANCY.  See  Con¬ 
st?  vancy  Work. 

WHEAT,  0  hsiao  mai.  Wheat  is  sown  in 
Manchuria  in  March  and  harvested  in  June,  an  acre 
requiring  17  to  22  lb’s,  of  seed  and  yielding  from 
1,100  to  1,600  lbs.  of  grain.  Hosie  gives  the  wheat 
yield  per  acre  in  Ssuch/uan  as  1,900  lbs.,  producing 
1,100  lbs.  of  flour.  In  Manchuria  the  yield  is  only 
1,000  lbs.  King,  Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries ,  p.  255, 


gives  the  yield  in  Shantung  as  42  bushels  per  acre, 
as  against  23.3  bushels  in  Manchuria  which  is  given 
in  Far  Eastern  Review ,  Feb.,  1909. 

WJieat  is  grown  in  every  province  of  China,  but 
is  a  crop  of  far  more  importance  in  the  north  than 
in  the  south,  where  it  merely  supplements  rice  as 
a  winter  crop.  A  great  deal  is  grown  in  the  Great 
Plain,  but  Manchuria  is  par  excellence  the  wheat 
land  of  China,  being  indeed  an  ideal  wheat  field. 
P AitKEH  has  estimated  that  the  wheat  lands  of 
Manchuria  and  E.  Mongolia,  developed  and  un¬ 
developed,  are  capable  of  producing  from  300,000 
to  400,000  bushels  of  spring-sown  hard  wheat,  even 
with  native  methods  of  culture.  This  territory  is 
north  of  the  40th  degree  of  N.  latitude.  The  native 
wheats  are  mostly  of  the  bearded  and  smooth  chaff 
type,  though  fife,  blue-stem,  and  Canadian  club 
types  are  also  seen.  The  yield  is  much  less  per  unit 
than  that  of  millet  or  maize,  so  that  the  people  do 
not  cultivate  wheat  as  much  as  they  should,  but 
yearly  this  prejudice  is  being  broken,  as  the  flour 
industry  is  developed. 

The  production  of  flour  in  China  is  yearly 
increasing,  as  the  taste  of  the  people  for  the  article 
develops.  The  importation  of  foreign  flour  is  still 
very  large,  but  the  local  produce  is  steadily  forging 
its  way  ahead.  In  Manchuria  the  Harbin  district 
has  19  miles  (10  in  Harbin  itself),  turning  out  nearly 
140,000  tons  yearly;  Tiehling  (S.  Manchuria)  has 
a  very  large  miil ;  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  there  are 
32  (including  15  at  Shanghai  and  5  at  Hankow), 
producing  over  60,000  sacks  daily,  and  there  are  a 
dozen  in  other  provinces.  In  1915  nearly  three  and 
a  quarter  million  piculs  of  flour  were  sent  out  from 
the  milling  centres  to  other  towns. 

Wilson  noted  no  fewer*  than  five  distinct 
varieties  of  wheat,  both  “red”  and  “white,”  awned 
and  awnless.  Some  of  the  North  China  wheats, 
owing  to  their  rapid  coming  to  maturity,  are  being 
tried  in  England,  seed  having  been  sent  to  Professor 
Biffen  of  Cambridge.  In  W.  SsuclTuan  8,000  to 
10,500  feet  represents  the  wheat-growing  altitude. 

In  1916  the  export  was  wheat,  pels.  1,155,179, 
value  Hk.Tls.  2,223,133;  flour,  pels.  289,747,  Tls. 
1,141,707. 

WHITE  ANTS,  ft  pai  i,  a  kind  of  insect 
(termites)  distinct  from  ants,  and  a  great  curse  in 
the  south  of  China.  In  the  larva  stage  they  devour 
most  kinds  of  wood,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  what 
appears  to  be  a  solid  beam  may  be  a  mere  shell  and 
collapse  at  a  touch. 

WHITE  CLOUD  MOUNTAIN,  ft  g  |R  pai 

yiin  shan ,  a  favourite  place  for  excursions  from 
Canton,  which  lies  at  its  foot.  It  is  3  to  4  hours 
distant  by  chair.  The  hill  has  several  interesting 
Buddhist  monasteries.  Its  height  is  about  1,200  ft. 
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WHITE  DEER  GROTTO  UNIVERSITY, 

The,  is  situated  near  the  Poyang  Lake  in  Kiangsi. 

According  to  historical  statements  the  place  now 
occupied  by  this  institution  was  the  home  of 
Li  P‘o  ^£$3,  a  poet  of  some  reputation  in  the  T‘ang 
Dynasty.  He  had  a  tame  white  deer  which  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  his  rambles  and  the  common  people 
called  him  the  “white  deer  gentleman.”  In  a.d.  825, 
the  poet  was  given  office  of  sub-prefect  at  the 
present  Kiukiang  and  built  a  summer  house  or  kiosk 
over  the  cave.  In  805-807  a  school  had  been  opened 
there,  known  as  the  Government  School  of  the  Lu 
Mountains.  In  the  time  of  confusion  which  followed 
the  T‘ang  Dynasty  it  was  a  rendezvous  for  scholars 
from  many  parts,  who  found  a  retreat  for  study 
there. 

In  960,  the  school  was  raised  to  the  status  of  a 
University,  and  then  had  over  a  hundred  students. 
The  great  Chu  Hsi,  who  became  prefect  at  Nan¬ 
king  fu  in  1174,  repaired  and  enlarged  it.  He 
memorialized  the  Throne  on  the  subject,  begged  to 
be  made  President,  and  that  grants-in-aid  might  be 
made.  He  asked  that  the  Emperor  Hsiao  Tsung 
would  also  bestow  an  Imperial  tablet,  as  a  set-off 
against  the  Taoist  and  Buddhist  temples  which 
swarmed  everywhere.  The  Emperor  granted  the 
requests,  but  at  the  end  of  the  Mongol  rule  the 
tablet  was  thrown  down.  It  was  found  among 
some  brushwood  and  set  up  again  in  the  reign  of 
the  Ming  Emperor  Cheng  T‘ung.  Chu  Hsi  is  said 
to  have  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  the  White 
Deer  Grotto,  and  to  be  buried  behind  the  college. 

The  grotto  bears  no  .sign  of  being  a  natural 
cave  :  it  contains  an  insignificant  image  of  a  white 
deer,  placed  there  in  the  14th  century. 

The  whole  place. is  in  a  very  ruinous  condition, 
and  is  almost  deserted,  except  in  summer,  when  bands 
of  students  resort  thither  to  pursue  their  studies  in 
the  coolness  of  the  spot.  Kupfer  says  it  is  “a 
University  with  no  President,  and  no  Faculty,  no 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  not  even  a  janitor.” 

Kupfer  :  Sacred  Places  in  China. 

WHITE  FEATHER  SOCIETY,  also  called  the 
Society  of-  Divine  Justice,  an  anti-dynastic  secret 
society  which  originated  in  Honan  and  in  1913 
attacked  the  palace,  etc.  See  White  Lotus  Society. 

Giles  :  China  and  the  Manchus. 

WHITE  LOTUS  (or  LILY)  SOCIETY,  Pai- 
lien  chiao,  Q  §2  ,  which  must  not  be  confounded 

with  the  Lotus  School  of  Buddhism  founded  by 
Hui  Yuan,  arose  in  the  reign  of  the  Mongol  Emperor 
Wu  Tsung  (1308-1312),  owing  to  persistent  misrule. 

It  was  given  a  religious  turn  by  Han  Shan-t‘ung 
fit  ill  lit  ,  (the  grandson  of  the  founder)  declaring 
the  advent  of  Maitreya  to  be  near.  He  himself 
was  palmed  off  as  a  descendant  of  the  Sung  dynastic 
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family,  and  rose  in  rebellion.  Red  turbans  were  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  his  followers.  He  was 
captured  early  and  executed,  and  his  son  ^  ^ 
carried  on  the  revolt,  and  was  actually  proclaimed 
Emperor;  but  he  died  in  1367  at  Nanking  and  the 
prize  of  the  Empire  fell  to  his  friend  Chu  Yuan- 
ciiang,  the  first  of  the  Ming  rulers. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  when 
misrule  and  disorder  again  prevailed,  the  White 
Lotus  Society  re-appeared.  In  the  reign  of  TTen 
ChT  (1621-1628),  they  joined  forces  with  a  rebel 
leader  who  had  actually  been  proclaimed  Emperor, 
but  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle. 

In  1761  ChTen  Lung  issued  edicts  against  this 
and  other  sects,  but  in  1794  the  White  Lotus  Society 
broke  out  in  rebellion  again,  in  Plupei  and  West 
China,  around  the  person  of  a  youth  represented  as 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Ming  Emperors.  This 
rebellion  took  ten  years  to  repress.  In  the  first  four 
months  20,000  members  of  the  sect  were  beheaded, 
but  nevertheless  the  movement  spread  over  six  pro¬ 
vinces  and  cost  untold  money  and  lives. 

In  1814,  in  Chia  ChTng’s  reign,  a  daring  insur¬ 
rection  broke  out  in  the  palace  itself,  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  White  Lotus  Society,  though  the 
White  Feather  and  other  organizations  were  also 
accused.  In  1815,  a  White  Lotus  army  suffered 
defeat  in  Shensi  and  this  was  their  last  open  revolt, 
though  the  Nien  fei  who  worked  such  havoc  in  the 
north  at  the  time  of  the  T‘ai  PTng  rebellion  were 
probably  largely  recruited  from  the  other  Society. 

It  is  said,  to  survive  under  the  name  of  the  Tsai  Li 
sect,  whose  members  abstain  from  wine,  opium 
and  tobacco,  but  were  strongly  disliked  by  the 
Manchu  authorities  to  the  end. 

Edkins  also  stated  in  1886  that  the  White  Lotus 
still  existed  as  a  small  purely  religious  sect  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Te  chou  in  Shantung.  See  Secret 
Sects. 

Stanton  :  China  Review ,  xxi  and  xxii ;  Giles  : 
China  and  the  Manchus. 

WHITE  PIGEON,  g  fa  pai  ho ,  or  white 

pigeon  ticket,  is  a  gambling  game  much  practised 
in  the  south,  where  it  is  called  pah  hop  piu.  It  is 
considered  more  respectable  than  fan  Pan.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  said  to  be  in  the  sending  of 
the  winning  numbers  to  distant  players  by  means  of 
tickets  attached  to  carrier-pigeons.  The  first  eighty 
characters  of  the  ChHen-tzu  cliing  are  used  as 
numbers.  Ten  numbers  may  be  fixed  on  by  a  player 
at  the  price  of  a  dollar.  The  eighty  characters  are 
folded  up,  mixed  together,  then  divided  into  four 
groups  of  twenty  each.  Some  player  present  is 
asked  to  select  one  of  these  groups,  which  thus 
becomes  the  group  of  winning  numbers.  The  twenty 
characters  are  unfolded  and  stuck  up  on  a  board. 
Any  player  who  has  previously  fixed  on  five  of  these 
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numbers  gets  two  dollars  and  so  on  up  to  anyone 
whose  ten  numbers  are  all  in  the  winning  numbers  : 
he  receives  three  thousand  dollars. 

Or,  according  to  Giles,  the  players,  who  had 
to  do  their  gambling  outside  Canton,  because  it  was 
forbidden  inside,  used,  by  means  of  pigeons,  to  let 
their  dear  ones  in  the  city  know  what  their  luck 
had  been.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  city 
gates  are  kept  shut  all  night. 

Culin  :  The  Gambling  Games  of  the  Chinese 
in  America. 

WHITE  TIGER,  THE,  £|  pai  hu,  a  Taoist 
star-spirit,  the  canonized  Yin  Cheng-hsiu,  colleague 
to  the  Yin  general  who  is  now  the  Blue  Dragon 
{q.v.).  They  often  act  as  the  guardians  before 
Taoist  temples. 

Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions ,  tome  ix, 
p.  586. 

WIEGER,  LEON,  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  the 
S.E.  Chihli  Mission.  He  was  born  in  Alsace  on 
July  9,  1856,  took  his  degree  in  medicine,  entered 
the  Society  January  21,  1881,  and  arrived  at  his 
mission  in  Chihli  in  October,  1887.  He  has  lived 
nearly  all  the  time  at  Hsien  hsien  as  the 

Mission  doctor,  and  has  devoted  himself  to  sinolo¬ 
gical  studies.  His  published  works  are  Chinois 
parle ;  rChinois  ecrit ;  Etude  des  caracteres ;  Textes 
his toriques ,  sommaire  de  Vhistoire  chinoise ;  Textes 
philosophiques ,  sommaire  des  notions  chinoises ; 
Folklore  chinois  moderne;  Bouddhisme  chinois; 
Taoisme;  besides  various  religious  works  in  Chinese. 
All  these  works  are  issued  from  the  Mission  Press 
at  Ho-kien  fu,  and  details  will  be  found  in  the 
Press  catalogue.  Two  works  have  been  translated 
by  P.  D.wrout  into  English, — Moral  Tenets  and 
Customs  in  China,  and  Chinese  Characters. 

WIGOUR,  found  in  Giles’  Dictionary  as  an 
alternative  for  Ouigur»  See  Uighur. 

WI  KSTR  0  EM  A,  a  shrub  from  the  fibre  of 
which  paper  is  made  at  Pinchow,  near  Pakhoi 
in  South  Kuangtung ;  this  is  named  sha-chih. 
Blankets  are  also  made  from  it,  which  are  very 
cheap  and  portable ;  the  chair  coolies  all  use  them. 
(Pakhoi  Customs  Report,  1878). 

WILLIAM  OF  RUBRUCK,  a  Franciscan 
friar  who  travelled  to  Mongolia  in  the  13th  century, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  the  journey. 

The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown, 
and  nothing  at  all  is  known  of  him  except  what  is 
found  in  his  Itinerarium.  His  birthplace  seems  to 
have  been  Rubrouck  in  French  Flanders.  He  was 
with  St.  Louis  the  king  in  the  sixth  crusade,  and 
started  on  his  journey  from  Constantinople  in  1253 
with  letters  from  the  king  to  the  emperor  of 
Mongolia  and  others,  but  he  was  not  officially  sent. 
He  reached  Cyprus  on  his  return  in  1255,  but  the 
king  had  then  returned  to  France,  whither  Rubruck 


was  not  allowed  by  the  Provincial  of  his  order  to 
follow.  He  must  have  got  to  France  later,  however, 
for  Roger  Bacon  tells  of  meeting  him  there,  and 
nearly  everything  of  geographical  importance  in  the 
Itinerarium  is  given  in  Bacon’s  Opus  Majus.  Friar 
William  seems  after  this  to  have  been  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  for  three  centuries  and  a  half,  till  in  1600 
Hakluyt  published  a  portion  of  the  Itinerarium 
from  Lord  Lumley’s  Manuscript,  and  Purchas  in 
his  Pilgrimes  republished  this  and  completed  it  from 
another  manuscript.  The  historians  of  his  Order 
hardly  mention  him  down  to  the  middle  of  last 
century,  when  a  full  notice  of  him  was  given  in 
Da  Civezza’s  Storia  Universale. 

Many  translations  have  appeared,  but  they  were 
all,  till  recent  years,  based  on  the  translations  of 
Hakluyt  and  Purchas  ;  nor  since  Purchas  does 
anyone  till  recent  times  appear  to  have  seen  the 
great  value  of  the  book  :  Yule  ranks  it  with  Marco 
Polo’s  work  and  says  ‘it  has  few  superiors  in  the 
whole  library  of  travel’  ! 

The  Hakluyt  Society  has  published  a  new 
translation  by  W.  W.  Rockhill,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  that  scholar. 

Societe  de  Geographie,  Recueil  de  Voyages,  vol.  iv, 
(1839);  Yule:  Marco  Polo,  i,  102;  Da  Civezza  : 
Storia  Universale  delle  Missione  Francescane ; 
Schmidt  :  Ueber  Bubruk’s  Reise  von  1253-1255, 
(1885)  ;  I)e  Backer  :  Guillaume  de  Rubrouck, 
traduit  de  V original  latin,  (1877). 

WILLIAMSON,  ALEXANDER,  was  born  at 
Falkirk,  Scotland,  in  1829,  and  after  graduating  at 
Glasgow  was  accepted  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  He  sailed  with  his  wife  in  company  with 
Dr.  Griffith  John  and  reached  Shanghai  in  1855. 
As  the  result  of  the  excessive  zeal  with  which  he 
worked  he  had  to  return  to  Scotland  two  years  later, 
and  never  quite  recovered  from  his  severe  illness. 
In  1863  he  came  back  as  agent  of  the  National 
Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  and  from  Chefoo  as 
headquarters  travelled  far  and  wide,  often  in  dis¬ 
tricts  then  still  unknown  to  missionaries.  His 
brother  James  was  murdered  near  Tientsin  in  1869, 
and  the  same  year  he  himself  returned  home, 
published  his  Journeys  in  North  China  and  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  his 
alma  mater  in  1871.  Returning,  he  spent  much 
strength  in  travel,  in  famine  work  and  in  literary 
labours ;  he  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Book  and 
Tract  Society  for  China,  which  he  afterwards 
developed  into  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Christian  and  General  Knowledge  among  the 
Chinese,  (now  the  Christian  Literature  Society). 
He  died  in  Chefoo  in  August,  1890. 

WILLIAMS,  SAMUEL  WELLS,  This  mis¬ 
sionary,  diplomatist  and  author  was  born  at  Utica, 
N.Y.,  in  1812,  and  proceeded  to  China  in  1833  to 
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take  charge  of  the  printing  press  connected  with  the 
Mission  of  the  American  Board.  The  only  Pifcn- 
testant  missionaries  then  in  China  were  Bridgman 
and  Morrison  ;  all  foreigners  were  required  to  live 
outside  Canton  and  no  Chinese  was  permitted!  to 
teach  them  the  language.  He  studied  Japanese  as 
well  as  Chinese,  edited  and  printed  The  Chinese 
Repository  and  published  a  Vocabulary  of  Mandarin 
and  Easy  Lessons  in  Chinese.  In  1874  he  published 
his  well-known  Middle  Kingdom.  He  accompanied 
Commodore  Perry  to  Japan  as  interpreter  in  1853-4. 
His  Tonic  Dictionary  of  the  Canton  Dialect  was 
finished  in  1856,  and  next  year  he  went  north,  a.s 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Legation,  which  post  he  held  till 
1876.  During  this  time  he  was  Charge  d’ affaires 
9  times,  and  wrote  his  Syllabic  Dictionary  of  the 
Chinese  Language.  He  became  Professor  of  Chinese 
at  Yale  University  in  1877,  re-wrote  his  Middle 
Kingdom ,  and  died  in  February,  1884. 

Chinese  Recorder,  vol.  xv;  Williams:  Life 
and  Letters  of  S.  Wells  Williams ,  1889. 

WINE,  chiu.  According  to  Giles’  Dict¬ 
ionary  chiu  is  the  term  for  spirits  got  from  grain 
by  distillation.  The  word  by  itself,  however,  is 
generally  used  for  the  result  of  fermentation,  while 
distilled  liquors  are  called  shao  chiu  (burnt  wine), 
huo  chiu  (fire  wine),  sam  shu  or  san  shao,  (thricei, 
fired),  etc.  The  Pen  ts‘ao  hang  mu  mentions  sixty- 
four  kinds  of  chiu  (wine)  before  coming  to  shao  chiu 
(spirits).  It  states  that  distillation  was  first 
introduced  into  China  in  the  Yuan  dynasty  (13th 
century). 

The  fermented  liquor  called  Shaohing  chiu,  made 
at  Shao-hsing  in  Chekiang,  is  famous.  The  manu¬ 
facture  dates  from  very  early  days  and  the  very 
invention  is  credited  to  this  district.  Travellers, 
from  Friar  Odoric  to  Abbe  Flue,  have  been 
enthusiatic  over  this  wine,  comparing  it  with 
various  Spanish  and  other  wines.  It  is  exported' 
to  Australia  and  California  and  is  to  be  found  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  Chinese  dominions  in 
Central  Asia.  (Bowra  :  Customs  Reports,  Ningpo , 
1869). 

Fen-chiu  jg  is  a  product  of  distillation,  and 
Hua-tiao  rc  m  or  Shaohing  wine  is  a  product  of 
fermentation.  'In  the  large  cities  of  China  generally 
70%  of  the  latter  and  30%  of  the  former,  commonly 
called  samshu,  are  consumed. 

Under  the  Chinese  method  of  manufacture 
there  is  much  waste,  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  fermentation.  The  ferment,  or  as  they  call  it, 
the  “medicine,”  employed  by  the  Chinese  for  the 
sacchrification  of  the  rice  always  contains  some 
paddy  husk ;  but  the  native  makers  put  it  there 
solely  to  prevent  the  sticking  together  of  the  balls 
of  “medicine,”  which  contain  as  many  as  40  or  50 
different  ingredients,  the  only  useful  one  being, 
though  they  do  not  know  it,  the  paddy  husk.  This 


ferment  treated  by  Pasteurian  methods  yields  very 
different  results,  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality,  from  those  obtained  by  Chinese  distillers. 
For  example,  one  picul  of  rice  yields  112  catties  of 
spirit  at  40  Gay-Lussac,,  whereas  the  best  native 
distillers  seldom  obtain  more  than  65  catties  from 
me  same  quantity. 

Hankow  Customs  Report,  1909. 

The  production  of  spirit  from  kaoliang  has  been 
described  at  length  by  Hosie  in  his  Manchuria, 
pp.  226-235.  The  quantity  of  spirit  obtained  by 
Chinese  methods  amounts  to  at  best  50%.  The 
Central  Laboratory  at  Dairen,  S.  Manchuria,  has 
experimented  with  kaoliang  spirit,  and  produced  a 
higher  percentage  than  that  obtained  by  native 
methods. 

The  annual  “original”  export  of  samshu  from 
Chinese  treaty  ports  is  slightly  over  300,000  piculs, 
worth  about  two  million  taels.  The  chief  exporting 
ports  are  Tientsin  (declining,  however),  Ningpo 
(increasing),  Swatow  and  Kowloon  district.  Foreign 
export  is  nearly  100,000  piculs  annually,  which  go  to 
Chinese  abroad. 

WINE,  FOREIGN. — In  1895  a  wine-growing 
enterprise  was  started  at  Chefoo  by  some  Chinese 
merchants  from  Singapore,  who  founded  the  Chang 
Yu  Pioneer  Wine  Company.  The  intention  was  to 
make  wine  from  the  excellent  native  grape  grown 
in  large  quantities  in  the  Laichow  district  of  Shan¬ 
tung.  The  wine  proved  to  be  costly  to  produce 
and  poor  in  quality,  and  vines  were  imported  first 
from  America  and  later  from  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  nurseries.  After  a  long  struggle  with  disease 
success  was  attained,  and  20  varieties  of  wine  are 
now  maturing  in  the  Company’s  cellars.  The  vines 
cover  120  acres  on  the  hills  near  Chefoo.  These 
wines  were  first  placed  on  the  market  in  1914,  and 
are  said  to  be  of  good  quality.  Chefoo  Customs 
Report,  1908. 

In  1916  China  imported  wine,  spirits,  beer,  etc., 
to  the  value  of  over  three  million  taels. 

Chinese  Recorder  :  vol.  xvi,  p.  307. 

WOLF,  Canis  lupus  tschiliensis ,  chlai 

lang.  The  wolf  is  very  common  in  the  north, 
especially  in  hill  districts,  and  does  a  great  deal  of 
damage.  It  is  represented  by  a  larger  and  lighter- 
coloured  animal  in  Mongolia,  the  fur  of  which 
fetches  a  good  price. 

Sovverby  :  Recent  Researches,  Journal,  N.C.B. 
R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

WOMAN-COUNTRY,  THE,  it  @  nii  huo. 
Like  other  peoples  the  Chinese  have  the  story  of 
a  land  inhabited  by  women  only.  A  close  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  various  narratives  seems  to  show  that 
the  fisher-women  of  the  Kurile  Islands  are  meant 
and  that  many  characteristics  of  the  seal  ( Phoca ) 
have  been  attributed  to  the  women,  A  full  study 
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of  the  matter,  with  the  Chinese  sources,  will  be 
found  in  the  T‘oung  Pao,  1892,  from  the  pen  of 
Gustave  Schlegel. 

WOMEN’S  UNION  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 

of  America. 

Headquarters  : — New  York,  U.S.A. 

Entered  China ,  1868. 

Works  in  Shanghai  and  neighbourhood. 

After  supporting  Bible-women  for  seven  years 
under  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission, 
this  inter-denominational  Ladies’  Society  sent  out 
three  ladies  to  open  a  girls’  boarding  school  in 
Peking.  In  1881,  the  work  was  removed  to  Shang¬ 
hai,  and  affiliated  day-schools  were  added. 

The  well-known  Margaret  Williamson  Hospital, 
outside  the  French  Concession,  and  the  West  Gate  of 
Shanghai  native  city,  was  opened  in  1885  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Heifsnyder,  and  enlarged 
in  1897,  but  in  the  next  year  the  greater  part  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  immediately  rebuilt  at 
a  cost  of  11,000  taels,  largely  by  local  donations,  both 
foreign  and  Chinese. 

Direct  evangelistic  work  was  begun  in  1891, 
and  a  Bible  School  for  Women  followed  in  1893. 

Ten  workers  are  reported  in  1917. 

WOOD  CARVING  and  LATTICE  WORK. 

An  intimate  relation  exists  between  Chinese 
architecture  and  decorative  woodwork.  The  stab¬ 
ility  of  practically  all  Chinese  buildings  depends 
upon  the  wooden  framework.  The  authorised  de¬ 
finition  of  a  Chinese  building  is  one  in  which  the 
weight  of  the  roof  is  carried  on  posts.  It  thus 
becomes  easy  to  fill  in  the  wall  spaces  between  the 
posts  with  wooden  lattice  work,  which  affords 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
fretted  designs.  In  fact,  architecture  in  China  is 
more  a  matter  of  nicely  balanced  and  decorated 
woodwork  than  of  stone  and  brick.  As  in  Japan, 
so  in  China,  the  roof’s  the  thing,  and  everything 
else  is  subsidiary.  The  great  mass  of  the  roof  is 
fundamentally  of  wooden  construction. 

Design. — There  is  no  essential  difference  between 
the  elements  of  design  for  decorative  woodwork 
and  any  other  Chinese  decorative  art.  The  bronzes, 
embroideries  and  porcelain  all  show  many  similar 
designs  and  patterns,  modified  to  suit  the  material. 
The  wood  carver  has  of  course  one  more  element  to 
work  in  than  the  decorator  of  flat  surfaces,  so  that 
shadows  give  wood  carving  the  added  life  of  sculp¬ 
ture. 

The  earliest  decoration  of  wood  took  the  form 
of  repeated  diapered  patterns  in  low  relief  which 
mitigated  the  monotony  of  the  plain  flat  surface. 
First  of  all  simple  parallel  lines  were  used,  cut  with 
a  grooved  or  triangular  tool ;  then  similar  lines  at 
right  angles  forming  squares  and  at  other  angles 
forming  a  great  variety  of  patterns.  A  further 


stage  led  to  diapered  patterns  founded  on  the  pa-kua 
or  the  eight  trigrams,  the  svastika  or  mystic  cross 
and  the  key  pattern  or  so-called  Greek  fret.  By  a 
combination  of  these  patterns  an  infinite  variety 
of  diapered  designs  composed  of  straight  lines 
became  available,  as  may  be  seen  by  studying  almost 
any  piece  of  wood  carving  or  lattice  work.  Corners 
are  almost  invariably  found  treated  satisfactorily 
in  Chinese  work  by  the  use  of  such  designs.  A 
stage  further  led  to  the  use  of  circular  and  curved 
patterns.  The  simpler  of  these  are  confined  to 
geometrical  forms,  but,  by  the  use  of  designs  founded 
on  plant  and  animal  life,  an  infinite  field  of  variety 
and  charm  was  opened.  Wave  and  cloud  forms 
comprise  a  quite  special  feature  of  Chinese  decor¬ 
ation.  These  and  flame  forms  are  rendered  in  wood 
decoration  with  inimitable  clear-cut  force.  The  floral 
scrolls  are  usually  derived  from  the  peony,  lotus, 
pine-tree,  plum,  pomegranate,  orchid  or  bamboo  and 
often  show  fine  treatment  of  stem,  leaves  and  flowers 
in  good  conventional  form.  The  opening  seed-pod 
is  always  an  effective  motive.  Though  there  is 
little  individual  originality,  these  designs  show  a 
fine  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  nature  study. 
Animal  forms  are  often  derived  from  the  mythical 
dragon  and  phoenix,  birds,  particularly  bats,  which 
form  a  frequent  corner  decoration,  deer,  squirrel, 
butterflies  and  fish.  Frequently  animal  and  plant 
forms  are  combined  as  in  the  favourite  theme  of 
the  squirrels  and  the  vine,  an  old  Chinese  motive 
first  used  during  the  Sung  dynasty.  The  most 
elaborate  type  of  wood  carving  is  that  devoted  to 
landscape  and  figures.  Landscape  is  treated  in  the 
formal  style  developed  in  the  T‘ang  and  Sung 
periods,  showing  mountains,  trees  and  water  piled 
up  into  the  background.  Figures  are  usually  those 
of  mythical  and  historical  characters,  and,  combined 
with  landscape  elements,  represent  dramatic  scenes 
of  such  varied  character  as  are  not  seen  in  any  other 
example  of  Chinese  art  craft,  not  excepting  that  of 
painting.  Though  perhaps  not  in  accordance  with 
the  canons  of  the  best  taste,  this  pictorial  carving  is 
that  which  is  most  characteristic  of  Chinese  work ; 
but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  work  is  not  realistic 
enough  to  be  vulgar,  being  conventionalised  as  a 
rule  in  a  most  pleasing  manner.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  Chinese  heroes  of  romance  were  a  real 
source  of  inspiration,  stirring  deeds  always  infusing 
new  life  into  literature  and  art.  Though  the  Chinese 
painter  usually  makes  a  wooden  animal  when  draw¬ 
ing  a  horse,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  wood  carver 
often  gives  equestrian  work  both  vigour  and  nobility, 
especially  in  battle  scenes. 

Summarised,  Chinese  design  in  art  wood-work 
shows  great  fertility  in  invention  of  ornament. 
One  rarely  sees  a  vulgar  riot  of  unshapely  forms. 
A  due  appreciation  is  shown  of  the  value  of  plain 
surfaces.  Great  use  is  made  of  the  written  charac- 
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ters  and  of  symbols  having  mythical  or  religions 
meaning.  Where  plant  forms  are  used  as  a  basis  of 
design  they  are  usually  conventionalised  with  a 
proper  feeling  for  natural  growth.  Nature  is  the 
main  source  of  inspiration  in  design.  The  mech¬ 
anical  regularity  of  geometrical  patterns  is  not 
overlaboured.  Borders  especially  show  a  marvellous 
fertility  of  decorative  resource.  Chinese  design 
because  of  its  slow  evolution  shows  conventional 
ornament  carried  to  the  extreme  of  reticent  treat¬ 
ment  :  so  much  so,  that  when  one  sees  an  exact 
imitation  of  nature  it  immediately  strikes  a  vulgar 
note.  It  has  the  supreme  merit  of  being  decorative 
and  not  merely  decorated. 

Lattice  Work. — Lattice  work  forms  a  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  Chinese  decorative  wood-work. 
It  is  used  to  fill  in  the  space  intervening  between  the 
roof  and  the  floor  in  garden  pavilions  and  temples, 
for  the  doorways,  window  gratings,  railings  and 
fronts  of  dwelling  houses  and,  shops,  for  dividing 
rooms  and  for  all'  manner  of  internal  arched 
decorations. 

The  simplest  and  most  frequent  forms  of  lattice 
work  are  the  small  squares  used  for  the  ordinary 
paper  windows  so  common  in  Chinese  houses. 
Almost  as  simple  is  the  same  square  placed  dia¬ 
gonally,  seen  in  typical  form  in  the  Lama  Temple 
and  the  old  Observatory  building  in  Peking ;  this 
"form  is  also  used  for  the  windows  consisting  of 
laminae  of  Placuna  shell.  These  simple  lattices  are 
beautifully  made,  perfectly  symmetrical  and  regular. 
In  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  Peking,  the  lattice  work 
of  the  screens,  which  completely  encircle  the  build¬ 
ing,  is  of  hexagonal  design,  the  intersections  being 
accentuated  so  as  to  produce  a  star  effect  which  is 
especially  noticeable  from  within.  The  Summer 
Palace  is  an  excellent  place  for  study  of  the  more 
complicated  fretted  designs.  A  vast  series  of 
beautiful  frets  are  built  up  from  rectangular  forms 
founded  on  the  Pa-kua,  the  Svastika  and  the 
so-called  key-pattern.  Circular  patterns  are  often 
introduced,  frequently  in  the  form  of  the  decorated 
‘shou’  character  signifying  longevity.  Chinese 
writing  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  scripts  in 
the  world  and  the  extraordinary  faculty  possessed 
by  the  Chinese  in  designing  frets  is  closely  correlated 
with  the  written  character. 

These  characteristically  Chinese  frets  almost 
invariably  show  the  beauty  of  pure  line.  They  are 
most  original  in  conception  and  show  great  in¬ 
genuity.  Used  as  they  always  are  to  fill  an  open 
space,  their  charm  consists  not  only  in  the  wood¬ 
work  itself,  but  in  the  effect  of  light  passing  through 
the  open  spaces,  and  the  design  is  usually  made 
with  the  object  of  emphasising  this  effect. 

The  Woods  used  by  the  Carver. — The  Chinese 
have  less  of  that  fine  feeling  for  grain  and  beauty 
of  wood  than  the  Japanese  possess,  They  more 


frequently  cover  it  with  varnish,  paint  or  gold. 
Of  the  few  woods  which  the  Chinese  allow  to  show 
the  beauty  of  the  natural  grain,  the  so-called 
Chinese  black  wood  ’  is  the  chief.  This  includes 
more  than  one  variety  of  hard  and  heavy  wood 
capable  of  taking  a  fine  natural  polish,  the  botanical 
source  of  which  is  indefinitely  known ;  but  both  this 
and  the  closely  allied  ‘red  wood’  or  ‘rose  wood’  are 
mostly  imported  from  Siam  and  Indo-China.  Much 
of  the  so-called  ‘blackwood’  made  for  the  foreign 
market  is,  in  reality,  quite  inferior  wood  stained 
black;  but  genuine  ‘blackwood’  can  be  detected  by 
its  exceptional  weight. 

Among  the  multitudinous  uses  to  which  the 
Bamboo  is  put  is  that  for  decorative  work,  .such  as 
ornamental  vessels  for  containing  pens,  boxes,  pen¬ 
holders,  teapots  and  the  framework  of  fans.  The 
hard  external  layer  takes  fine  polish  and  assumes 
in  age  a  rich  brown  colour,  while,  though  hard  to 
cut,  the  carving  is  of  a  very  permanent  nature  and 
often  highly  prized.  Bamboo  was,  prior  to  the 
T‘ang  dynasty,  used  for  written  records;  such  being 
strung  together  at  one  end  like  a  fan.  Inscriptions 
are  often  met  with  on  bamboo  carvings,  the  incised 
characters  being  remarkably  clear  cut  and  decor¬ 
ative.  In  fact,  Bamboo  is  most  suitable  for  fine 
carving  done  with  the  utmost  precision  and  resem¬ 
bling  ivory  carving.  Imaginative  landscapes  and 
pictorial  scenes  are  depicted  on  Bamboo  with  as 
much  delicate  detail  as  is  shown  in  paintings.  The 
root  of  the  Bamboo  is  used  for  carving  quaint  dis¬ 
torted  figures  and  demons. 

The  common  Chinese  Fir  ( Cunninghamia  lanceo- 
lata)  gives  a  light,  fragrant,  easily  worked  wood 
which  is  greatly  esteemed  for  coffins.  Coffins  in 
China  are  often  sumptuously  decorated  at  the  ends 
in  lacquer,  both  with  and  without  carving.  The 
wood  (Sung-shu)  of  the  Chinese  Pine  ( Pinus  mas- 
sonicina)  is  very  commonly  used  for  carvings 
especially  in  perforated  work,  on  account  of  the  ease 
of  cutting  and  sawing.  This  wood  is  often  close 
grained  and  durable.  The  White  Fir  ( Cupressus 
funebris )  gives  a  wThite,  hard,  heavy  and  very  tough 
wood  which  is  used  for  carving,  especially  furniture. 

The  wood  of  the  Ginkgo  biloba  (Peh-k‘o),  that 
remarkable  survival  of  a  single  species  from  an 
ancient  family,  is  used  for  carving  and  has  the 
advantage  of  never  cracking  or  warping.  It  is 
something  like  maple  in  appearance,  yellowish  in 
colour,  fine  grained,  can  be  polished,  but  is  easily 
broken.  The  wood  is,  however,  scarce,  as  it  does 
not  grow  wild,  being  found  cultivated  near  temples. 

Nanmu  wood  from  the  Machilus  namnu ,  a  very 
fine  tree  from  West  China,  which  yields  a  timber 
dedicated  in  the  past  to  Imperial  use,  is  close- 
grained,  fragrant,  brown  in  colour  ageing  to  a 
beautiful  dead-leaf  tint,  easily  worked  and  very 
durable.  It  is  used  for  the  pillars  of  the  largest 
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temples,,  for  the  finest  ooffins  and  for  carved  cabinets 
and  other  good  furniture.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  beautiful  of  all  Chinese  timbers. 

Camphor  wood  from  Ginnamonum  camphor  a  is 
used  for  carved  figures,  boxes  and  furniture,  gate¬ 
ways,  finials  of  door  posts,  etc.  It  is  easily  worked, 
and  durable  as  long  as  the  camphor  remains  in  the 
wood.  The  colour  of  camphor  wood  varies  from 
greyish  white  to  dark  reddish  brown,  but  is  generally 
a  light  brownish  red.  The  dark  coloured  and 
speckled  varieties  are  most  highly  prized. 

The  Walnut  ( Juglans  regia)  occurs  in  China  but 
is  rarely  used  for  carving.  The  so-called  ‘Chinese 
mahogany’  ( Cedrela  sinensis )  ChTm-tuen-shu,  is 
sometimes  used  for  decorative  furniture.  It  is  of 
a  brown  colour,  very  soft  and  easily  worked ;  and 
does  not  warp  or  crack. 

The  genus  Evonymus)  evergreen  shrubs  in 
Europe,  grows  into  a  tree  in  China,  Evonymous 
sieboldianus  (Chinese  Pai-oh-cha),  yielding  a  white 
wood  of  even  fine  grain  somewhat  resembling,  though 
not  so  heavy  as  box.  It  is  used  for  making  seals, 
wood-cuts  and  for  fine  carving. 

The  wood  of  more  than  one  species  of  willow  is 
used  for  carving.  It  is  a  light  coloured  wood,  soft, 
of  smooth  grain  with  little  tendency  to  split.  The 
mulberry,  sycamore,  maple,  persimmon  ( Diospyros 
kaki)  and  satin  walnut  ( Liquidamber  formosana ) 
are  occasionally  used  for  carving  and  other  decora¬ 
tive  woodwork.  Singapore  redwood  and  hardwood 
is  in  common  use  for  carved  screens  which  are  sub¬ 
sequently  lacquered.  Teak  and  oak  are  only  rarely 
met  with  in  Chinese  carving. 

Methods  of  Work.- — 1 The  methods  used  in 
Chinese  wood-carving  may  be  classified  under  low 
relief  and  flat  carving,  modelling  in  high  relief  and 
carving  in  the  round,  mouldings,  lettering  and  per¬ 
forated  carving.  As  a  rule  the  design  is  drawn  on 
thin  tough  paper  in  the  Chinese  ink  or  by  means  of 
a  rubbing  from  a  previous  example.  This  paper  is 
pasted  on  the  wood  destined  for  the  carving.  The 
chisel  is  then  used  with  boldness  and  precision 
following  the  design  on  the  paper.  The  Chinese 
carvers  have  no  craving  for  the  use  of  sandpaper,  so 
that  most  of  their  work  shows  the  mark  of  the  tool 
and  gains  in  strength.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  matter 
of  mouldings  and  borders  that  the  Chinese  are  past 
masters,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  more  purely  decora¬ 
tive  work.  And  the  same  remark  applies  to  letter¬ 
ing.  The  Chinese  characters  are  very  decorative  and 
have  assumed  an  important  feature  in  all  the 
decorative  art  of  the  country.  The  beauty  of  Chinese 
script  on  bamboo  especially,  both  in  cursive  and 
seal  character,  is  inimitable.  Most  of  these 
inscriptions  are  such  a  subtle  combination  of  happy 
phrase  and  fine  calligraphy  that  one  need  not  wonder 
at  the  value  the  Chinese  place  upon  them  as  personal 
belongings  and  fit  objects  for  the  scholar’s  table. 


In  bamboo  carving  the  characters  are  almost  always 
incised, — in  other  woods  they  may  be  cut  in  relief. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  perforated  carving  that 
Chinese  work  most  excels.  In  the  infinite  variety 
and  intricacy  of  repeated  frets  and  wave  and  cloud 
motives  the  infinite  patience  and  manual  dexterity 
of  the  oriental  finds  its  special  field  in  a  land  where 
time  is  scarcely  considered.  The  introduction  of 
machinery  is,  however,  having  a  pathetically  des¬ 
tructive  effect  on  the  production  of  the  decorative 
arts.  Embroidery  is  rapidly  disappearing  before 
the  machine-made  articles  and  most  of  the  other  arts 
will  probably  follow,  until  a  demand  for  the 
beautiful  is  again  fostered  by  advanced  modern 
education.  [A.S.] 

See  Journal ,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlv. 

WOOD  OIL,  or  Tung-oil,  is  obtained  from  the 

seeds  of  two  species  of  Aleurites ,  a  small  genus  of 
low-growing  trees  belonging  to  the  spurge  family. 
The  two  species  for  the  most  part  occupy  distinct 
geographical  areas,  but  both  have  been  recorded  as 
growing  close  together  in  Fukien.  These  are  A: 
rnontana ,  which  has  an  egg-shaped  fruit,  and  grows 
in  S.  China,  especially  in  Kuangsi.  It  is  the 
mu  yu  shu  7^  yff?  It}  >  or  wood-oil  tree,  which  produces 
the  wood-oil  exported  from  Wuchow  and'  Nanning. 
A.  fordii,  ^nj  yff?  m  Tlung  yu  shu ,  is  a  hardier  tree 
and  more  widely  distributed,  growing  throughout 
the  hilly  regions  of  Hunan,  W.  Hupei,  Kueichou, 
and  E.  SsucJTuan.  It  has  flattened-round,  apple- 
like  fruit,  slightly  pointed,  and  perfectly  smooth 
on  the  outside.  The  two  trees  have  been  very  much 
confused  by  botanists ;  there  is,  however,  no 
difference  in  their  oils. 

The  Fung  tree  is  a  very  good  complement  to 
the  minute  system  of  agriculture  in  China,  as  it 
will  grow  on  the  sides  of  precipices  and1  in  any 
impracticable  corner. 

The  oil  is  extracted  by  pressure,  and  yields 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  kernels. 

When  the  oil  is  boiled  for  two  hours  with  earth 
pellets  to  which  is  added  powdered  quartz,  a  varnish 
called  kuang-yu  is  produced,  which  is  used  as  water¬ 
proofing  on  silk  gauze  and  pongees.  Woodl-oil  is 
also  employed  as  an  adulterant  in  lacquer-varnish, 
and  the  soot  for  the  lower  grades  of  Chinese  ink, 
(q.v.). 

There  are  two  kinds  of  this  oil,  1.  Pai-yu ,  used 
for  varnishing  the  finer  kinds  of  furniture  and 
umbrellas  ;  2.  hsiu-yu,  which  is  thicker  and  darker, 
used  for  making  chunam,  and  putty,  and  for 
varnishing  boats. 

The  export  for  1916  was  pels.  515,173,  value 
Hk.Tls.  5,511,418. 

Wilson  :  A  Naturalist  in  W estern  China , 
vol.  ii,  p.  64;  IIosie  ;  S$uch‘uan,  p.  35. 
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WOODPECKER.  See  Picidae. 

WOODS,  IMPORTED.  Ebony  is  imported 
for  lamp  frames,  chopsticks,  and  small  articles  of 
furniture.  It  is  Diospyros  discolor  Willd,  the 
camagon  wood  of  the  Philippines  (used  also  for 
canes) ;  the  Chinese  name  is  mao  shih 

Garoo  wood,  (also  named  agallochum,  agila  wood, 
eagle  wood,  calambac,  aloes  wood,  lign-aloes,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  aloes  of  the  Bible),  is  the  wood 
of  Aquilaria  agallocha ,  ch‘en-hsiang  (^  #),  a  tree 
found  in  Assam,  Burma,  Persia,  Cambodia,  eto., 
and  in  Hainan.  The  wood  is  used  to  scent  clothes, 
and  some  portions  of  the  tree  yield  a  highly  resinous 
wood,  containing  the  aromatic  juice  from  which  a 
drug  is  obtained,  named  chan-hsiang  (^  "§• ).  The 
drug  has  tonic  properties  and  in  India  an  oil  is 
obtained  called  “agar-agar”  oil,  used  as  scent.  The 
wood  is  carved  into  ornamental  articles  and  is  also 
burned  as  incense. 

Sandalwood,  Santalum  album  L.,  t‘an-hsiang  mu 
In  Chinese  Buddhist  works  it  is  called 
chan  Van  or  chen  Van  fjfi  |jg  or  sit  IS,  a  transcription 
of  the  Sanskrit  name  chandano ;  the  present  Chinese 
name,  Van ,  comes  from  this. 

It  is  imported  from  the  Malay  Archipelago  and 
India  and  used  for  fancy  ware  and  incense.  The 
dust  is  mixed  with  the  powdered  bark  of  Cassia 
lignea  and  swine’s  dung  to  make  joss  sticks,  and 
sandalwood  billets  are  used  for  making  the  coffins 
of  the  wealthy.  In  India  oil  is  distilled  from  the 
chips  to  make  an  essential  oil,  used  in  perfumery. 
It  appears  to  have  been  an  article  of  import  for 
ages.  The  annual  imports  at  present  amount  to  over 
100,000  piculs,  valued  at  Hk.Tls.  1,000,000  most  of 
which  comes  to  Shanghai  and  the  Yangtze  ports. 
The  best  comes  from  the  Malabar  coast,  a  good 
quality  comes  from  Timor,  and  inferior  wood  from 
other  islands.  The  heart  wood,  yellowish  brown,  is 
the  best.  The  Import  for  1916  was  of  the  value 
Hk.Tls.  826,326. 

Stone  :  Timbers  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Guide  to  the  Forest  Products  of  India. 

Sapanwood,  fflfr  su  mu,  the  very  hard  and 
heavy  wood  of  C  aesalpinia  sappan ,  which  is  widely 
cultivated  in  Ceylon,  India,  Malaya  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  This  is  a  dye-wood,  though,  owing  to  its 
fine  grain  it  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  useful  for 
cabinet  work.  In  China  the  cloth  is  put  into  the 
dyeing  decoction  and  the  colour  set  with  alum  and 
afterwards  made  more  lively  by  washing  it  in 
potash  water  and  spirit.  The  dye  is  used  to  redden 
the  lime  eaten  with  betel-nut. 

The  importation  is  now  small — from  20,000  to 
30,000  piculs  a  year,  valued  at  Tls.  2  to  3  per  picul. 

(Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  October,  1909, 
and  Williams’  Commercial  Guide,  p.  102). 

Kranji  wood,  Dialium  sp.,  ^  fu  Va  ^ an 
chih  mu,  imported  from  India,  Malaya,  Borneo  and 


Sumatra.  This  is  a  constructional  timber,  used 
where  great  strength  is  required.  In  China  it  is 
chiefly  used  for  rudder  posts  of  junks. 

Laka  wood,  [If:  chiang  hsiang,  from  Tanarius 

major,  grown  in  Sumatra,  a  red  wood  used  in  dyeing 
and  pharmacy.  (Williams’  Comm.  Guide,  p.  106). 

Redwood  or  Indian  rosewood,  also  named  black- 
wood,  is  the  Dalbergia  lati folia  of  India,  Java,  etc. 

This  appears  to  be  the  material  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  celebrated  “Blackwood  furn¬ 
iture”  of  Canton.  The  sapwood  is  yellow  and  the 
heart  wood  dark  purple,  with  black  longitudinal 
streaks.  It  has  a  distinct  rose-like  odour.  It  is  the 
best  Indian  wood  for  furniture  and  cabinet  work, 
and  takes  a  fine  polish. 

(Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  Oct.  1909,  etc.). 

Other  woods  imported  are  amboyna,  kayabuco, 
yellow  wood,  dotchin  wood,  satin  wood,  etc. 

For  building  and  railway  construction  much 
timber  is  imported  from  Hokkaido,  and  the  Pacific 
coast  (Oregon  pine),  and  some  hardwoods  from  the 
Philippines  and  neighbouring  islands,  as  well  as 
from  Japan. 

WOOL.  Chinese  wool,  an  important  article  of 
exportation,  is  derived  from  sheep,  camels,  and,  an 
inferior  kind,  from  goats.  The  camels’  wool, 
tit  It  ^  lo  Vo  mao,  is  entirely  from  the  Mongolian 
steppes ;  it  is  collected  at  Kueihua  ch‘eng  (the  best), 
and  other  marts.  It  is  bought  from  the  Mongols  in 
harcl-twisted  ropes  of  about  one  inch  diameter,  but 
is  then  retwisted  into  large  loose  cords  of  about 
five  inches  diameter  and  wound  in  bales,  which  are 
covered  with  felt.  This  wool,  which  is  of  fine  fibre, 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cloths  of  various 
texture,  but  especially  such  as  have  a  heavy  nap. 
Its  fineness  allows  it  to  be  mixed  with  silk  in  dress 
goods.  For  coarse  shawls,  blankets,  carpets  and 
coarse  cloth  it  is  much  in  favour.  The  Tientsin 
carpet,  so  well-known,  is  made  of  this  wool.  The 
camels,  which  are  bred  for  their  wool  and  not  used 
for  working,  shed  their  fleeces  in  spring.  The  fleece 
of  a  full  grown  camel  yields  five  catties.  Inferior 
wool  is  obtained  from  working  camels. 

Camels’  wool  is  of  three  qualities,  of  which  the 
best  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Jaeger’s  clothing 
and  soft  cloths ;  the  second  is  used  for  adulterating 
the  best ;  and  the  third  for  making  belting  for 
machinery.  This  last  class  of  wool  has  a  staple  in 
it  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  first,  which  can 
only  be  used  as  a  mixture  with  cotton.  Tientsin 
British  Consular  Report,  1899. 

Sheeps’  wool  ^  ^  mien  yang  mao,  is  also 
from  Mongolia,  but  the  best  comes  from  the 
Kokonor  region  and  even  from  Tibet.  The  article 
was  first  noticed  in  1861,  when  a  small  lot  was 
exported.  In  1882  a  foreign  agent  was  sent  to 
Kueihua  ch‘eng  to  endeavour  to  open  out  the  trade, 
of  which  Kalgan  had  until  then  been  the  centre ;  an 
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agency  was  established  there,  and  in  1883  transi- 
ferred  further  west  to  Paotow  on  the  Yellow  River 
and  in  1885  again  to  Ninghsia.  Much  of  the  wool 
comes  from  Sining,  in  the  far  wrest  of  Kansu. 

The  export  in  1916  was,  Camels’  wool,  pels. 
29,783,  value  Tls.  1,070,827 ;  Sheeps’  wool,  pels. 
334,536,  Tls.  10,698,661.  ’ 

WORSHIP  OF  EARTH  AND  OF  HEAVEN. 

See  Temple  of  Earth  and  Temple  of  Heaven. 

WRENS.  See  Certhiidae. 


WU  CHING,  See  Classics . 

WU  CHOW,  the  principal  trade  centre 

in  Kuangsi  province,  is  in  lat.  239,30‘  N.  and 
long.  111^  E.,  on  the  West  River  at  its  junction 
with  the  Fu  or  Kuei  river,  some  220  miles  above 
Canton.  It  was  opened  as  a  Treaty  Port  in  1897  by 
the  special  article  appended  to  the  Burma  Con¬ 
vention.  It  is  the  natural  distributing  centre  for 
trade  between  Ivueichou,  E.  Yunnan,  Kuangsi  and 
Hongkong  and  Canton.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  40,000  with  some  seventy  foreigners.  The  place 
is  very  subject  to  floods, — in  1914  the  water  rose  in 
six  days  from  sixteen  to  seventy-two  feet  and  i'n 
1915  it  was  worse.  It  has  also  suffered  from  the 
plague,  and  piracy  is  common  in  the  whole  district. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  timber,  oil, 
indigo,  hides  and  live  stock.  There  is  great  mineral 
wealth  in  the  district,  but  it  is  very  little  worked. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  7,074,431  6,904,960 

Net  Chinese  „  1,192,183  1,436,652 

Exports  .  4,675,154  6,678,674 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  12,941,768  15,020,286 


WU  DYNASTY,  5^  |2  ,  one  of  the  Three  King¬ 
doms,  The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Wu 


rulers. 


Dyn.  Title  Accession 


A.D. 

ft  Ta  Ti  222 


H  ft  Fei  Ti  \ 

^  If  3E  Kuei  Chi  l  252 
Wang  1 


ft  Ching  Ti 
^  ifr  Mo  Ti  \ 
If  ntfr  ^Nuei  Ming  . 
II  ou 


258 

264 


Reign  Title  Adopted 

A.D. 

3|  5^  Huang  Wu  222 
3^  f|  Huang  Lung  229 
M  ^  Chia  Ho  232 
ft  &  Ch‘ih  Wu  238 
T‘ai  Yuan  251 
M,  Shen  Feng  252 
||f  fit  Chien  Hsing  252 
3L  HI  Wu  Feng  254 
4s  T‘ai  P‘ing  256 
Yung  An  258 

7C  f!  Yuan  Hsing  264 
■Jf  If  Kan  Lu  265 
$1  Pao  Ting  266 
Chien  Heng  269 
HI  Hi  Feng  Huang  272 
®  T‘ien  Ts‘e  275 
^  M  Then  Hsi  276 
Ji  |2  Then  Chi  277 


WU  FANG  YUAN  YIN  jfr  Jj  yt  ft  original 

sounds  of  the  five  regions,  a  mandarin  vocabulary 
made  by  Fan  T‘eng-feng  ^  jjj|  Mb  in  1700,  revised 
in  1710  by  Nien  IIsi-yao  and  much  enlarged  by  him 
in  1728.  It  was  used  by  Williams  as  the  basis  of 
his  Dictionary. 

Williams  :  Syllabic  Dictionary ,  p.  xiv. 

WU  FU,  2L  fg  five  blessings.  These  characters, 
or  the  separate  characters  for  the  blessings,  are 
often  seen  over  house  doors,  expressing  a  wish  of  the 
inhabitants  on  their  own  behalf.  Properly  the 
blessings  as  given  in  the  Shu  Ching  are  long  life, 
wealth,  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,  love  of  virtue 
and  an  ‘end  crowning  the  life.’  See  Legge’s  Classics , 
vol.  iii,  p.  343.  Fortune-tellers  and  the  common 
people,  however,  understand  them  to  be  long  life, 
a  wife,  wealth,  sons  and  official  emolument. 

As  seen  over  doors  they  are  generally  Fu  jjj|| 
happiness,  Lu  |f;  emolument,  Shou  gjg  longevity, 
Hsi  joy,  and  Ts‘ai  riches. 

WUHU,  ,  in  latitude  31°  20‘  N.,  long¬ 
itude  118°  21  ‘  E.,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Yangtze 
in  Anhui,  a  treaty  port  since  1877. 

It  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  Chui-tzu-i 
#1  q  ,  and  from  the  time  of  Han  was  called 
I  u-nu  -J*  gjfj .  The  district  suffered  terribly  during 
the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebellion,  and  periodical  floods  work 
havoc.  The  leading  exports  are  rice,  and  eggs  and 
.  albumen,  locally  prepared. 

There  is  a  candle  and  soap  factory.  The 
population  is  100,000.  1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  6,890,603  8,122,180 

Net  Chinese  Imports  .  4,613,432  5,322,858 

Exports  .  12,758,397  12,204,375 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  24^,262,432  25,649,413 

WU  I -HO  f-[L  A  native  of  Amoy,  born 

in  1769.  He  became  the  head  of  the  “hong  mer¬ 
chants”  or  go-betweens  of  the  old  system  in  Canton. 
He  amassed  an  imtnense  fortune  and  his  house  and 
grounds  still  form  one  of  the  tourists’  sights  in 
Canton.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  foreigners,  who 
popularly  called  him  Howqua  ( q.v .),  and  his 
personal  name  survives  in  E-wo,  the  Chinese  style 
for  Messrs.  Jardine  Matheson’s  hong.  He  died  in 
1843.  See  Cohong. 

Giles  :  Biographical  Dictionary. 

WU,  KINGDOM  OF,  ^  ,  one  of  the  greater 
States  of  ancient  feudal  times.  Its  position  was  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Yangtze,  extending  southward, 
comprising  modern  Kiangsu,  and  parts  of  Anhui, 
Chekiang  and  Kuangsi. 

The  capital  was  at  Mei-li,  30  li  S.E.  of  Wu-si 
and  50  li  N.  of  Soochow,  till  in  b.c.  513  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Soochow  itself,  as  that  place  was  nrore 
fitted  for  shipbuilding. 
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f  The  State  is  hardly  mentioned  in  history,  even 
by  name,  till  b.c.  585,  when  it  had  already  existed 
some  seven  centuries. 

It  was  founded,  according  to  Chinese  writers, 
before  the  Chou  empire,  by  two  sons  of  the  Chou 
house,  who  voluntarily  retired  into  the  wilderness 
among  barbarians  to  make  room  for  a  more  brilliant 
younger  brother  to  succeed  :  the  younger  brother’s 
grandson  founded  the  Chou  dynasty.  The  elder 
brothers,  T‘ai  Po  and  Chung  Yung  fji  g£| 

ruled  their  savage  kingdom  in  turn.  It  is  stated' 
that  the  former  ruled  according  to  Chou  rites  and 
customs,  while  the  latter  cut  his  hair,  was  tattooed, 
and  in  fact  became  barbarian. 

Wu  first  emerges  into  Chinese  history  about 
b.c.  580,  when  it  helped  Chin  to  protect  the  imperial 
power  against  CITu.  Its  people  were  barbarous  and 
the  State  was  always  considered  semi-barbarous  by 
the  orthodox  States,  but  after  emerging  into  history 
it  advanced  in  civilization  very  quickly  and  enjoyed 
a  century  of  international  life  before  it  was 
extinguished.  In  this  century  it  connected  for  the 
first  time  the  Yangtze  and  the  Huai  rivers  and 
continued  the  canal  further  north  to  give  access  to 
the  southern  and  central  parts  of  modern  Shantung. 
In  482  it  became  the  Protector  State  (the  sixth),  but 
it  was  destroyed  by  Yiieh  in  b.c.  473.  The  name  is 
still  used  as  the  literary  title  for  Kiangsu.  The 
most  striking  character  in  its  history  was  its  prince 
Chi  Cha  ( q.v .). 

It  is  recorded  that  on  the  ruin  of  their  power 
the  ruling  classes  escaped  eastward  in  boats ;  and 
there  is  much  evidence  of  early  Chinese  influence  on 
Japan,  such  as  could  be  due  to  this  migration. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified ;  Tschepe  : 
Histoire  du  Royaume  de  Ou. 

WU  KU,  2L  See  Five  Grains. 

WU  LAO,  j ,  the  Five  Ancients.  These  are 
spirits  connected  with  the  five  elements.  They  are 
favorite  subjects  for  pictures  and  carvings,  and 
probably  for  the  sake  of  symmetry  in  this  use  they 
have  been  reduced  to  four,  and  are  called  the  Four 
Ancients  0  The  missing  one  is  the  spirit  of  the 
element  wood.  They  are  also  to  be  regarded  as  the 
spirits  of  the  five  planets.  In  this  capacity  they 
appear  in  the  Bamboo  Annals. 

Legge’s  Classics,  vol.  iii,  p.  113;  Mayers: 
Chinese  Reader’s  Manual;  Dore  :  Recherches  sur 
les  Superstitions,  tome  ix,  p.  676. 

WU  LUN,  3E.  See  Five  Relations. 

WU  LUNG  CHIANG,  &  £1  U,  another  name 
for  the  Amur.  See  Hei  lung  chiang. 

WU  SAN  KUEI ,  ^2|,a  native  of  the  Liao¬ 
tung  province  who  in  the  last  days  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  commanded  forces  to  resist  the  Manchu 


invasion.  At  the  frontier  in  1643  he  received  the 
news  that  Peking  had  been  taken  by  the  rebel 
Li  Tzu-ch‘eng  and  that  the  Emperor  had  committed 
suicide.  He  then  made  terms  with  the  Manchus, 
and  helped  to  establish  the  dynasty.  Honours  were 
poured  on  him  and  in  1659  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Three  Feudatory  Princes,  and  ruled  Yunnan  and 
SsuclLuan.  In  1674  he  threw  off  his  allegiance,  and 
incited  other  princes  to  rebellion,  but  the  issue  was 
decided  quickly,  partly  by  his  death  in  1678  and 
partly  by  the  Manchu  use  of  artillery  made  by  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  Peking. 

WU  T‘A1  SHAN,  11HJ,  3,600  ft.  high,  one 
of  the  Four  Hills  sacred  to  Buddhism  in  China,  is 
situated  on  a  range  of  mountains  near  the  north¬ 
eastern  border  of  Shansi.  It  is  called  Wu  T‘ai  or 
Five  ‘terraces’  because  of  its  five  risings.  The 
patron  saint  of  Wu  T‘ai  Shan  is  Wen  Shu  Pusa, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  appeared  there  in  the  form 
of  an  old  man.  A  great  white  pagoda  is  said  to 
contain  a  single  hair  of  the  saint.  In  the  T‘ang 
period  there  were  360  monasteries,  but  now  there  are 
only  about  150,  of  which  24  are  lamaseries.  The 
religion  prevalent  is  a  mixture  of  Chinese  and  Lama 
Buddhism.  The  ruling  ecclesiastic  is  the  Grand 
Lama,  who  is  known  as  the  Ch‘ang  Chia  Fo  (ever- 
renewing  Buddha).  The  form  of  the  pagodas  is  Indo- 
Tibetan  and  the  interior  of  the  temples  a  mixture 
of  Chinese  and  Tibetan.  The  Chinese  monasteries 
belong  to  the  Lin-chi  sect  of  Buddhism.  Some  of 
the  buildings  are  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
1st  century  a.d.  See  Buddhism,  Holy  Places  of. 

Hackmann  :  A  German  Scholar  in  the  East ; 
Rockhill  :  The  Land  of  the  Lamas. 

WU  WANG,  gf;  whose  name  was  Fa  ff, 
was  the  son  of  Wen  Wang,  and  first  Emperor  of  the 
Chou  dynasty.  It  was  in  continuation  of  his 
father’s  work  that  he  gathered  an  immense  army 
together  and  defeated  Chou  Hsin  in  Honan,  thus 
destroying  the  Shang  dynasty.  He  ascended  the 
throne  b.c.  1122. 

WU  WEI  or  Non-Action  Society.  A 

secret  sect,  variously  stated  as  having  been  founded 
by  disciples  of  Lao  Tzu  towards  the  end  of  the 
Chou  dynasty,  by  Lo  Huai,  the  originator  of  the 
Lung  Hua  and  Hsien  Then  sects,  who  lived  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries,  and  to  have  been  begun 
three  hundred  years  ago.  The  doctrine  of  Inaction 
is  clearly  traceable  to  Lao  Tzu,  and  was  certainly 
reaffirmed  by  Lo  Huai  ;  and  the  sect  may  have 
assumed  its  present  form  as  late  as  three  hundred 
years  ago. 

Its  members  are  described  by  Edkins  as  “a 
kind  of  reformed  Buddhists”  ;  they  are  opposed  to 
idol-worship,  and  hence  their  simple  meeting  places 
are  without  images.  The  cult  is  eclectic.  From 
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the  Contemplative  school  of  Buddhism  to  the 
Inaction  doctrine  is  not  far,  and  there  is  even  a 
similar  strain  in  Confucius. 

Lo  Huai  came  in  touch  with  the  Ming  Emperor 
Cheng  Te,  who  first  applauded,  his  miraculous 
powers,  then  imprisoned  him  for  a  sorcerer,  and 
finally  set  his  seal  on  the  teaching  by  having  the 
teacher’s  five  books  printed  in  a.d.  1518.  These  are 
the  chief  sacred  writings  of  the  sect. 

Four  great  festivals  are  observed  ;  the  birthday 
and  day  of  death  of  Lo  Huai,  the  New  Year  and  the 
15th  of  the  eighth  moon ;  and  all  members  are  strict 
vegetarians. 

Though  tablets  to  the  Emperor  were  placed  in 
its  places  of  meeting,  this  did  not  prevent  the 
Wu  Wei  sect  from  being  persecuted  by  the  Ming 
rulers  and  proscribed  by  the  Manchus.  In  some 
editions  of  the  Sacred  Edict  it  is  mentioned  by 
name  among  the  heretical  societies. 

Foreign  enquirers  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
Ch'ing  dynasty  believed  it  to  be  then  utterly  without 
any  political  designs.  See  Secret  Sects. 

WU  YO,  5  ft,  See  Five  Sacred  Mountains. 


WYLIE,  ALEXANDER,  a  missionary  and 
scholar,  especially  noted  for  his  knowledge  of 
Chinese  literature.  He  was  born  in  London,  1815. 
He  began  the  study  of  Chinese  in  England  without 
any  tutor,  was  engaged  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society  and  arrived  in  Shanghai  in  1847.  Here 
while  engaged  in  printing  the  Bible  in  Chinese  he 
studied  French,  German,  Russian,  Manchu,  Mongol 
and  other  languages.  He  also  travelled  widely  in 
the  Eighteen  Provinces,  often  at  great  risk,  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  died  in 
England,  1887. 

His  works  include  many  articles  on  scientific 
subjects  in  many  papers  and  reviews,  translations 
of  mathematical  works,  studies  of  the  Nestorian 
Tablet,  etc.,  but  his  best  known  work  is  the  Notes  on 
Chinese  Literature,  (1867),  a  ‘great  monument  of 
learning  and  industry.’ 

He  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Chinese, 
Recorder.  His  own  very  fine  library  became  by 
purchase  the  nucleus  of  the  R.A.S.  Library  in 
Shanghai. 

For  a  list  of  his  principal  writings  consult  intro¬ 
ductory  matter  to  Wylie’s  “ Chinese  Researches .” 
See  also  N .C.B .R.A.S.  Journal,  vol.  xxi. 


XANADU,  a  corruption  of  Ji  Shang-tu, 
upper  capital,  the  summer  residence  of  Khubilai 
Khan,  180  miles  north  of  Peking  and  26  miles  north 
of  Dolon  nor.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  only  one  gate 
being  left. 

Coleridge’s  lines  have  made  the  name  familiar 
to  all  English  readers. 

XAVIER,  FRANCISCO  DE,  called  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII  the  “apostle  of  the  Indies,”  was  born 
at  the  castle  of  Xavier  or  Xaviero  in  Navarre,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  was  the  youngest  son 
of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family.  All  his  brothers  were 
soldiers  :  but  he  preferred  learning,  and  went  in 
1524  to  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  specialised 
in  Philosophy.  In  1528  he  was  appointed  Lecturer 
in  Aristotelian  Philosophy  in  the  College  of 
Beauvais.  At  this  time,  he  was  full  of  ambitious 
projects,  but  in  1529  he  and  his  special  friend  made 
the  acquaintance  of  S.  Ignatius  Loyola,  who  was 
then  studying  at  Paris.  Both  were  won  by  Loyola’s 
teaching  and  example,  and  wTere  of  the  seven 
(including  Loyola  himself)  who  took  the  first  vows 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  (1534).  The  little  company 
intended  to  go  and  convert  the  Moslems  in  the  Holy 
Land,  but  this  plan  miscarried  and  they  devoted 


themselves  instead  to  work  among  the  poor  and  sick 
in  Portugal  and  Italy. 

Xavier,  who  had  taken  his  M.A.  in  1530,  was 
ordained  priest  in  1537. 

When  John  III,  King  of  Portugal,  asked  the 
Pope  to  send  a  mission  to  his  Indian  possessions, 
two  of  the  Jesuits  were  selected,  Xavier  being  one. 
He  set  sail  in  1541,  with  the  Governor-General  of 
Portuguese  India,  and  after  a  voyage  of  more  than 
a  year,  during  which  he  ministered  to  the  one 
thousand  souls  on  board,  where  scurvy  and  fevers 
abounded,  arrived  at  Goa,  where  he  spent  five 
months.  After  missionary  work  among  the  Pearl 
Fisheries  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Manar,  where,  to 
oblige  the  Portuguese  who  had  helped  them  against 
the  Moors,  some  of  thp  inhabitants  had  nominally 
embraced  Christianity,  he  went  to  Travancore, 
Ceylon,  and  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
baptizing  large  numbers  everywhere.  At  Malacca, 
he  fell  in  with  a  Japanese  refugee,  whom  he  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity,  and  forthwith  they  two 
went  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Japan,  landing  at 
Kagoshima  in  1549.  Xavier  remained  in  the 
country  nearly  two  years,  and  met  with  such  great 
success  that  when  the  Government,  alarmed  at  the 
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growth  of  the  Christian  community  which  he 
founded,  finally  determined  to  destroy  it,  400,000 
adherents  are  said  to  have  existed. 

Many  Japanese  having  raised  the  objection  that 
China,  to  which  their  country  was  so  much  indebted 
in  art  and  literature,  had  not  embraced  Christianity, 
Xavier  determined  to  get  up  a  mission  to  China 
also,  and  returned  to  Goa  to  make  arrangements. 
He  tried  to  induce  the  Governor-General  to  send  an 
embassy  to  China,  so  that  he  might  go  with  it  and 
thus  evade  the  law  against  foreigners  entering  the 
Empire. 

This  proved  impracticable,  and  Xavier  went  at 
last  privately  with  a  merchant  fleet  in  1552,  and 
reached  Shang  Ch‘uan  Shan  (S.  John’s  Island,  off 
the  coast  of  Kuangtung).  He  was  seized  with 
fever,  and  the  Chinese  he  had  engaged  as  interpreter 
refused  to  act,  and  the  Portuguese  to  whom  the 
ships  belonged  would  not  land  him  at  Canton.  He 
was  intending  to  proceed  thither  by  junk,  but  his 
fever  became  worse,  and  he  died  in  a  wretched  cabin 
on  land  in  the  end  of  the  year.  He  was  only  46 


years  of  age,  but  white  from  his  austerities  and 
labours. 

His  body  was  later  removed  to  Malacca,  and 
thence  in  1554  to  Goa,  where  it  has  a  fine  shrine. 

Xavier  was  intended  by  Loyola  to  be  his 
successor,  but  the  letters  recalling  him  for  that 
purpose  arrived  after  his  death. 

He  was  beatified  by  Paul  V  in  1554,  and 
canonized  by  Gregory  XV  in  1662.  These  dates 
are  those  given  in  the  “Lives  of  the  Saints,”  but 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  gives  1619  and  1621. 

Many  miracles  attested  by  many  witnesses  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  saint,  including  the  gift  of 
tongues.  He  was  without  dispute  the  greatest 
Christian  missionary  since  the  first  century  of  our 
era  and  he  left  organized  missions  wherever  he  went, 
ranging  from  Ormuz  to  Japan. 

Lives  of  the  Saints  ;  Stephens  :  Essays  in 
Ecclesiastical  Biography ;  S.  Francis  Xavier’s 
Letters;  Turselin  :  La  Vie  du  Bienheureux  P&re 
Xavier ,  etc.,  a  Douay,  1608. 


YAK,  Bos  grunniens,  a  wild  ox  which  is  said 
to  be  found  on  the  Kansu-Tibetan  and  Ssuch'uan 
borderlands ;  the  only  species  of  wild  ox  so  far 
known  in  China. 

YAKOOB  commonly  known  as  Yakoob 

Beg.  The  nom  de  guerre  of  An  Chi-yen,  born  in 
1820  in  Khokand.  He  became  Governor  of  Kurama, 
and  then  ruler  of  Kashgar,  which  had  thrown  off  the 
the  Chinese  yoke,  proclaiming  himself  Khan  in  1874. 
His  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  Koran, 
together  with  the  heavy  taxes  he  was  obliged  to 
demand,  made  him  unpopular.  He  made  treaties 
of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  and  Russia ;  but 
was  killed  or  died  while  trying  to  repel  the  advance 
of  the  Chinese  under  Tso  Tsung-t‘ang  in  1877. 

YALE,  COLLEGE  OF,  IN  CHINA.  See  Yale 
Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

YALE  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Headquarters  :  Newhaven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A. 

Entered  China,  1902. 

Works  in  Ch‘angsha,  Hunan. 

This  inter-denominational  Society  was  formed 
in  the  winter  of  1900 — 1901,  to  be  composed  of 
Yale  graduates,  and  supported  and  directed  by 
members  of  the  Yale  University.  It  was  at  first 
tentatively  affiliated  with  the  Mission  of  the 
American  Board,  and  was  formed  to  carry  on  higher 


educational  work  in  Arts,  Science,  Theology,  and 
Medicine.  The  first  missionary  sent  out  was  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Thurston,  who  arrived  in  China  in  1902, 
and  went  in  the  first  instance  to  Peking. 

In  1903,  the  thirteen  missionary  societies  work¬ 
ing  in  Hunan,  in  Conference  assembled,  invited  the 
Yale  mission  to  establish  themselves  in  that 
province.  Ch‘angsha,  the  capital,  was  selected  as 
the  most  suitable  place,  and  was  occupied  in  1905. 
Mr.  Thurston’s  health  early  gave  way  and  he 
died  in  U.S.A.  in  1904,  but  other  workers  came  in 
quick  succession.  Educational  work  was  begun  in 
1906 — on  a  high-school  basis,  looking  towards  a 
college  course  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Medical  work  was  begun  in  1908,  and  in  the 
same  year,  a  class  for  teachers,  graduates  of  several 
universities,  was  formed. 

In  1909  a  Y.M.C.A.  was  started.  The  work  was 
interrupted  in  1910  by  the  “rice  riots,”  both  teachers 
and  students  being  compelled  to  leave.  During  the 
Revolution  in  1911  the  mission  hospital  was  at  first 
the  local  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and 
though  afterwards  it  was  removed,  the  most  serious 
cases  remained  under  the  care  of  the  Yale  Mission, 
four  hundred  cases  being  admitted  in  three  months. 
The  first  graduates  of  the  High  School  passed  out 
in  1912,  Ip  order  to  emphasize  the  educational 
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nature  of  the  Society’s  work,  its  name  was  changed 
in  1913  to  the  “College  of  Yale  in  China.” 

In  the  same  year  a  movement  was  started  where¬ 
by  the  Yale  Mission  was  to  co-operate  with  the 
Chinese  in  Medical  work,  each  side  providing  ten 
of  the  board  of  twenty  managers,  the  government 
arranging  for  the  buildings  required,  and  giving  an 
annual  grant,  the  teachers  to  be  provided  by  the 
Yale  Mission,  with  full  liberty  to  propagate  Christ¬ 
ianity.  This  scheme  began  to  be  worked  in  1914, 
in  a  yamen  lent  by  the  authorities,  and  the  found¬ 
ation  stone  of  the  new  Hunan-Yale  Hospital  was 
laid  in  1915  by  Professor  William  H.  Welch  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  in  the  presence  of  visiting  members 
of  the  Rockefeller  Commission  {q.v.). 

Three  schools  resulted  from  this  Union  with  the 
Chinese,  all  started  in  1913.  The  first  was  a  pre¬ 
paratory  medical  school,  the  second  and  third, 
training  schools  for  male  and  female  nurses  res¬ 
pectively. 

In  1914,  the  Rockefeller  Commission  began  to 
aid,  by  sending  out  four  assistants,  one  Chinese  and 
three  Americans. 

The  College  department  of  the  work  was  begun 
in  September  1914,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1916, 
regular  medical  teaching  was  instituted,  with  nine 
students  in  the  Freshman  class,  and  thirty-two  in 
the  preparatory  school. 

The  group  of  Yale  buildings  was  completed  in 
June,  1917.  A  new  laboratory  in  physics,  chemistry 
and  biology  is  the  gift  of  the  Rockefeller  Com¬ 
mission. 

YAMEN  fq .  The  residence,  official  and 
private,  of  a  magistrate  in  office  with  a  seal.  The 
offices  of  petty  mandarins  without  a  seal  are  not 
yamens  but  J JjJf  hung  so,  public  places. 

Parker  explains  the  word  as  flag  gate. 
Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified ,  p.  274. 

YANG  CH‘I  YUAN,  a  native  of  Hangchow, 
and  one  of  Ricci’s  converts  and  supporters. 
His  baptismal  name  was  Michel. 

YANG  CHOW  ^  ‘in  ,  a  famous  city  of  Kiangsu, 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  twenty  miles  north  of  Chin- 
kiang.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Yang  ^  kingdom, 
and  it  was  here  that  Marco  Polo  had  official 
position.  It  has  many  scholars  to-day,  but  is  not 
of  great  importance  in  industry  or  commerce.  The 
population  is  about  one  hundred  thousand. 

Yangchow  is  found  written  in  many  ways ;  it  is 
the  Yangui  of  Marco  Polo,  it  is  Jamsai,  lamsai, 
Yamzai,  and  Iangio  in  the  Catalan  Atlas,  later 
Iamceu.  Iangse,  Yamse,  and  probably  in  Arab 
writers  Yaneku,  and  Janku. 

YUjle  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither,  ii,  p.  209. 

YANG  CHU  otherwise  Yang  Tzu,  a 

philosopher  of  the  4th  century  b.c.,  chiefly  known 
to  us  through  the  writings  of  Mencius. 


Chuang  Tzu  speaks  of  him  as  a  disciple  of 
Lao  Tzu,  and  Lieh  Tzu  has  a  chapter  dealing 
entirely  with  him.  His  teachings  on  ethical 
questions  greatly  resemble  those  of  Epicurus,  and 
were  vigorously  denounced  by  Mencius,  who  rightly 
calls  his  philosophy  “selfishness.”  He  is  not, 
however,  any  more  than  Epicurus  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sensualist,  or  lover  of  low  pleasures. 

Suzuki  :  History  of  Early  Chinese  Philosophy ; 
Giles  :  Biographical  Dictionary ;  Forke  :  Yang 
Chufs  Garden  of  Pleasure ,  London,  1912. 

YANG  HSIUNG  a  famous  philosopher 

born  at  ClTeng-tu  in  Ssuch‘uan  in  b.c.  53.  He  was 
famous  as  a  poet,  and  is  also  considered  infamous 
because,  having  held  office  under  the  Emperor 
Ch‘eng  Ti,  he  accepted  a  post  under  the  usurper 
Wang  Mang.  As  a  teacher  of  ethics,  his  theory  of 
human  nature  was  midway  between  those  of 
Mencius  and  HsiiN  Tzu  {q.v.),  as  he  maintained 
that  man  is  at  birth  neither  good  nor  evil,  but 
becomes  wholly  what  his  environment  makes  him. 
He  left  a  number  of  works,  poetical,  philological 
and  critical. 

The  ft"  vocabulary,  though  often  attributed 
to  him,  is  probably  not  his  work. 

Giles  :  Biographical  Dictionary. 

YANG  KING  PANG,  A  creek  at 

Shanghai  separating  the  International  and  French 
Concessions ;  it  was  culverted  in  1915. 

YANG  KUEI  FEI,  {kuei  fei  being 

the  title  of  a  2nd  rank  concubine) ;  a  concubine  of 
HsiiAN  Tsung,  738  a.d.  taken  from  his  son’s  con¬ 
cubines,  who  caused  the  infatuated  Emperor  almost 
to  ruin  his  kingdom  by  licentious  extravagance.  He 
had  ultimately  to  strangle  her  in  order  to  pacify  his 
revolted  people. 

YANG  TS‘AI  foreign  colours.  Enamel 

work  on  porcelain.  See  Enamel. 

YANG  TZE  KIANG,  ©  =£  ft .  This  is  the 

laregst  river  in  China  and  is  also  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  having  only  four  or  five  rivals. 

Rising  in  the  Tangla  Mountains  in  N.E.  Tibet 
it  runs  3,200  miles  into  the  Yellow  Sea.  It  collects 
the  run-off  from  three  quarters  of  a  million  square 
miles,  and  discharges  from  one  quarter  of  a  million 
to  three  million  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 

The  drainage  basin  includes  the  majority  of  the 
following  provinces  : — SsuclTuan,  Kuei-chou,  Hupei, 
Hunan,  Kiangsi,  Anhui  and  Kiangsu,  and  also 
portions  of  Kansu,  Yunnan,  and  Shensi. 

The  upper  1,600  miles,  from  Tibet  to  Sui-fu 
(Hsii-chou  fu)  in  south  SsuclTuan,  is  torrential  and 
is  almost  unknown.  From  the  Tibetan  border  to 
Sui-fu  it  falls  at  about  eight  feet  per  mile.  It  is 
there  known  as  the  Chin-sha  Chiang  or  Chin-Ho,  the 
“Golden”  river,  and  has  one  big  tributary,  the 
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Ya-lung.  At  Sui-fu  another  important  tributary, 
the  Min,  enters.  This,  being  rather  more  navigable, 
was  formerly  considered  the  main  stream.  From 
Sui-fu  to  Ichang,  the  river  varies  greatly  in  width, 
passes  through  numerous  gorges  and  has  many 
dangerous  rapids.  Two  large  tributaries  enter  it, 
the  Kia-ling  and  the  Kung-tan.  The  former  is 
important  as  being  the  main  stream  of  the  SsuclTuan 
plain,  and  at  its  junction  with  the  Yangtze  there  is 
the  important  treaty  port  of  Chungking.  From 
Ichang,  which  owes  its  importance  to  its  position  at 
the  emergence  of  the  river  from  the  gorges,  down¬ 
ward  navigation  is  normal  and  continues  thoughout 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  whereas  between  Chungking 
and  Ichang,  the  great  variations  in  the  water  level 
(as  much  as  one  hundred  feet  at  Chungking  has  been 
recorded)  make  that  section  difficult  and  dangerous 
both  at  low  and  high  waters. 

Ichang  is  one  thousand  miles  from  the  mouth. 
Fifty  miles  further  down  is  Shasi,  at  which  point 
dykes  commence  and  are  continued,  with  a  few 
breaks  in  the  hilly  parts,  down  to  the  sea.  The 
annual  variation  of  level  in  this  part  averages  about 
thirty-five  feet.  At  Yo-chou,  a  treaty  port  about 
two  hundred  miles  below  Ichang,  a  large  volume  of 
water  enters  from  the  Tung-t‘ing  Lake  and  its 
feeders.  The  important  city  of  CITangsha  is  served 
by  this  water  connection.  Next  comes  Hankow, 
some  six  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth,  at  which 
place  the  Han  river  discharges  into  the  Yangtze'. 

From  Hankow  to  the  sea,  navigation  is  possible 
at  all  times  of  year  for  small  draught  steamers,  and 
in  the  summer  large  ocean  going  vessels  may  be  seen 
along  it.  At  Kiukiang  another  lake  and  its  feeders 
pour  into  the  river.  This  is  the  Po-yang  lake, 
around  the  shores  of  which  most  of  the  population 
of  Kiangsi  dwells. 

Then  follow  the  towns  of  Wuhu  and  Nanking. 
The  river  now  is  from  one  to  five  miles  wide  and 
contains  numerous  shoals  and  islands.  At  Chinkiang 
it  finally  emerges  from  the  hills,  and  from  thence  to 
the  sea  there  is  an  enormous  delta.  Near  the  mouth, 
a  small  stream  (the  Whangpoo)  emerges,  giving 
access  to  Shanghai. 

Bifurcating  behind  a  long  island  (Tsung-ming) 
which  has  appeared  from  the  waters  during  the 
Christian  era,  the  river  enters  the  sea  with  a  width 
of  some  forty  miles,  and  annually  pours  forth  some 
six  thousand  million  cubic  feet  of  silt  which  is 
gradually  extending  the  coast. 

The  Yangtze  gets  its  name  from  Yang-chou,  an 
old  city  and  district  near  Chinkiang,  and  this  name 
properly  only  applies  from  there  to  the  sea. 

The  translation  Son  of  the  Ocean  is  a  mistake 
due  to  writing  ^  for  ^  .  To  the  Chinese  it  is 
known  as  M  ft  ch‘ang  chiang,  Long  River, 
ta  chiang ,  Great  River,  or  ££  chiang  The  River.  The 
French  call  it  also  le  Fleuve  Bleu. 


The  topography  of  the  Yangtze  basin  is  very 
striking.  About  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area  con¬ 
sists  of  mountains  and  hills.  The  northern  boundary 
consists  mainly  of  an  extension  of  the  T‘ien  Shan 
uplift  of  central  Asia  and  is  almost  continuous  from 
Tibet  to  Chinkiang.  The  southern  watershed  line 
is  more  complex.  It  commences  with  the  Tangla 
mountains  and  then  turns  south  forming  a  razor- 
backed  ridge  some  three  miles  high  which  separates 
the  Yangtze  from  the  Mekong,  a  large  river  which 
runs  through  eastern  Burma.  This  ridge  dies  away 
into  the  very  massive  Yiinnan-Kueichou  plateau, 
which  forces  the  river  to  turn  eastwards.  The  River 
then  passes  through  a  succession  of  ridges  separated 
by  depressions  (which  it  has  successively  filled  with 
silt,  so  forming  alluvial  plains).  From  Kiukiang 
to  Chinkiang  these  ridges,  running  S.W.  to  N.E. 
and  forming  the  geological  group  termed  the 
“Nan  Shan,”  have  forced  the  river  to  run  parallel 
to  them. 

There  is  no  break  in  this  basin  except  near 
Wuhu,  where  a  low  pass  through  the  ridge '  may 
indicate  another  ancient  mouth,  leading  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  delta.  Sinologues  (especially 
Edkins  and  Kingsmill)  consider  that  this  theory 
explains  certain  ambiguous  passages  in  the  Chinese 
histories  as  to  the  mouths  of  the  “Kiang,”  and  they 
are  supported  by  the  great  geologist  von  Richtho¬ 
fen.  There  is  at  present  in  existence  a  series  of  bar¬ 
riers  in  the  gap  which  it  is  argued  were  constructed 
to  close  the  passage  when  it  had  almost  silted  up,  and 
the  string  of  lakes  from  Wuhu  to  Shanghai  is 
regarded  as  the  trace  of  a  former  channel.  Certainly 
this  hypothesis  serves  well  to  explain  the  enormous 
southern  extent  of  the  delta. 

[H.C.] 

Tiszard  :  Yang  tze  Kiang  Pilot ;  Bishop  :  The 
Yang  tze  Valley  and  Beyond ;  Little  :  The  Far 
East ;  and  Through  the  Yangtze  Gorges;  Blakiston  : 
Six  Months  on  the  Yang  tze;  Richard  :  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Geography  of  the  Chinese  Empire;  von 
Richthofen  :  China ,  and  Letters  from  the  Pro¬ 
vinces ;  Whangpoo  Conservancy  Board  :  Reports, 
especially  that  on  the  Yangtze  Estuary ;  Edkins 
On  the  Ancient  Mouths  of  the  Yangtsi  Kiang, 
Journal,  N.C.B.R. A.S.,  September  1860. 

YANGTZE,  OPENING  TO  TRADE.  The 

river  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  Art.  x  of  the 
Tientsin  Treaty  (1858),  and  in  November  1860  it 
was  arranged  with  the  Chinese  government  that  the 
ports  should  be  Chinkiang,  Kiukiang  and  Hankow. 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  James  Hope,  accompanied  by 
(Mr.)  Harry  Parkes  and  three  delegates  of  the 
Shanghai  Chamber  of  Commerce,  R.  Hamilton, 
A.  Michie  and  T.  F.  Ballance,  left  Shanghai  with 
a  fleet  of  eight  vessels  on  February  9,  1861,  installed 
consuls  at  Chinkiang  and  Kiukiang  and  left  at 
Hankow  a  naval  officer  as  temporary  consul.  He 
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then  proceeded  to  Yochow  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Tung-t‘ing  lake.  There  he  left  the  party  of  explorers 
whose  journey  is  narrated  in  Blakiston’s  The 
Yang-tze. 

YANG  TZ‘U  ^  foreign  'porcelain.  Enamel 
work  on  copper.  See  Enamel. 

YAO,  gg.  The  legendary  Emperor  of  China’s 
golden  age.  He  had  a  miraculous  birth  and 
ascended  the  throne  b.c.  2357  and  after  reigning  70, 
or  as  others  say  98  years,  abdicated  in  favour  of 
Shun. 

YA  P‘IEN  $§  opium.  The  name  occurs  in 
the  Pen  tslao  hang  mu,  a.d.  1600,  so  that  the  drug 
had  been  already  introduced  into  China  in  the  Ming 
dynasty.  See  Opium. 

YAR  KANDt  $£  iff  &ha  ch‘e  fu ,  a  town  on 
the  best  and  largest  of  the  oases  in  the  Tarim  Valley 
or  Chinese  Turkestan.  It  is  both  a  military  and  a 
commercial  centre.  The  chief  trade  is  with  India. 
There  are  about  60,000  inhabitants. 

Lansdell  :  Chinese  Central  Asia. 

YEH  MING-SHEN,  M  generally  known 

among  foreigners  as  Commissioner  Yeh.  He  was 
born  in  Hupei  in  1807,  and  as  Governor  at  Canton 
after  1848  became  notorious  for  his  severity  against 
the  T‘ai  P‘ing  rebels,  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
beheaded  70,000.  He  bitterly  opposed  himself 
to  foreign  trade  and  intercourse,  until  at  last  the 
lorcha  Arrow  affair  led  to  the  bombardment  and 
capture  of  Canton  in  1857.  The  Viceroy  Yeh  tried 
to  escape  in  disguise  but  was  taken  and  sent  to 
Calcutta,  w'here  he  died  in  1860. 

YEHONALA,  the  name  of  the  famous  Empress 
Dowager  who  ruled  China  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty.  This  was  the  name  she  was 
known  by  up  to  the  time  of  her  selection  for  the 
imperial  harem,  and  in  the  palace  it  was  also  used 
till  she  became  Empress  Mother,  though  she  would  be 
more  commonly  known  as  Kuei-fei  I  H  ‘con¬ 

cubine  I,’  the  last  character  being  her  honorific  title 
and  having  the  meaning  ‘feminine  virtue.’  Tz‘u  Hsi 
Si*  was  her  official  designation  as  Empress  Mother 
and  co-Regent  :  it  means  compassionate  and  aus¬ 
picious,  and  was  imperially  decreed  to  her,  with 
other  honorific  titles  added  later,  the  complete 
designation  at  the  end  of  her  life  being  Tzlu  Hsi 
Tuan-yu  K‘ang-1  Chao-yii  Chuang-chleng  Shou-Icung 
ChHn-hsien  Ch‘ung-hsi  Huang  T'ai-hou ,  ^  jjiji 

which  means  Motherly  auspicious  orthodox  heaven- 
blest  prosperous  all-nourishing  brightly-manifest 
calm  sedate  perfect  long-lived  respectful  reverend 
worshipful  illustrious  exalted  Empress-dowager. 
To  the  public  she  was  Huang  T(ai  Hou  -Hi  %  Jff 
Empress-Dowager,  and  towards  the  end  of  her  life 


The  Old  Buddha  sg  was  the  title  almost 
universally  used  for  her  in  the  North. 

See  Kuang  Hsu. 

Bland  and  Backhouse  :  China  under  the 
Empress  Dowager. 

YEH  SU  CHI  AO  MM%C,  (Jesus  Church). 
The  name  by  which  the  Protestant  Church  is  known 
in  China,  the  Roman  Catholic  being  designated 
THen  Chu  Chiao  (Lord  of  Heaven  Church). 

YELLOW  GIRDLE,  huang  tax  tzu. 

A  descendant  of  the  founder  of  the  Manchu  dynasty 
was  entitled  to  wear  a  yellow  girdle,  which  term 
came  to  be  used  to  designate  the  rank  itself.  The 
wearer  was  called  Imperial  Clansman  mm,  tsung 
shih.  When  degraded  for  misconduct  he  wore  a 
red  girdle  instead  of  yellow. 

YELLOW  RIVER,  THE,  ffi  Huang  ho, 
rises  in  the  south  of  the  Kokonor  region,  at  nearly 
14,000  ft.  altitude  in  35 °<  20‘  12“  N.  lat.  and 
about  96°,  E.  long.,  some  100  miles  from  the 
source  of  the  Yangtze.  It  first  runs  a  very 
tortuous  course  in  the  K‘un  lun  mountains,  reaching 
Lan  chou  in  Kansu  after  700  miles,  having  fallen 
to  5,800  ft.  It  then  runs  for  430  miles  north  east¬ 
ward,  till  deflected  due  east  by  the  In  Shan.  After 
250  miles  it  turns  southward  for  some  500  miles 
dividing  Shensi  and  Shansi,  till  it  enters  the  Great 
Plain.  In  these  500  miles  it  has  no  tributary  of 
any  size,  but  it  then  receives  its  greatest,  the 
Wei  ?ji,  which  enters  from  the  west  after  a  course 
of  400  miles.  Here  the  Yellow  River  turns  east,  and 
running  through  the  northern  part  of  Honan  and 
Shantung  enters  the  Gulf  of  Chihli  after  a  total 
course  of  2,700  miles.  The  great  difference  of 
summer  and  winter  level,  and  the  choking  of  its 
lower  portion  by  silt,  make  this  river  nearly  useless 
for  navigation.  Its  name  is  due  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  loess  soil  which  fills  its  waters ;  this 
sediment  raises  the  bed  till  it  is  above  the  level  of 
the  country  and  the  river  has  to  be  kept  in  by  high 
embankments.  When  these  give  away, — a  frequent 
occurrence, — it  is  disastrous  for  the  affected  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  thousands  of  lives  may  be  lost  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  made  homeless,  and  fertile 
land  made  barren. 

According  to  the  earliest  Chinese  re  cor  dp  it 
entered  the  Chihli  Gulf  by  two  mouths,  one  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Pei  ho  below  Tientsin, 
the  other  somewhat  more  south.  In  the  Shang 
dynasty  another  branch,  still  further  south,  flowed 
by  Tsi  nan  fu  in  Shantung,  filling  the  Ta  ch‘ing  ho. 
In  Confucius’  days  we  hear  of  a  branch  flowing 
southward  to  the  Huai  river.  In  the  3rd  and  4th 
centuries  the  Ta  ch‘ing  river  running  into  the 
Chihli  Gulf  was  the  only  mouth,  but  about  1,200  a.d. 
the  river  again  went  south  to  the  Huai  River  and 
flowed  into  the  Yellow  Sea.  It  retained  this  course 
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till  1853  when  it  returned  to  its  Ta  Ch‘ing  ho  course. 
These  great  changes,  which  had  disastrous  effects 
on  the  population  affected,  together  with  the 
frequent  inundations  through  the  breaking  of  its 
banks  have  caused  the  river  to  be  called  ‘China’s 
Sorrow.’ 

The  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  sent  an  expedition  to  examine  the  new 
course  in  1867,  the  Report  being  given  in  the 
Society’s  Journal  for  1868. 

The  basin  has  been  estimated  at  475,000  sq. 
miles.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  its  middle  and 
lower  course  no  important  place  stands  on  its 
banks — it  is  too  dangerous. 

Pincione  :  Conservancy  Work  on  the  Hai  Ho 
River.  Eng.  Society  of  China  Journal,  vol.  xvi. 

YELLOW  SEA,  the  sea  of  the  east  coast 

of  China,  so  named  because  it  is  coloured  by  the 
loam  brought  down  in  enormous  quantities  by  the 
Yellow  River  and  Yangtze  chiang. 

YELLOW  TURBAN  REBELS,  THE,  (also 
Yellow  Caps),  began  about  170  a.d.  as  a  secret  sect 
under  a  Taoist  leader.  They  rebelled  in  184,  and 
helped  the  downfall  of  the  After  Han,  and  thjet 
beginning  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  The  Three 
“peach-garden  heroes,”  Liu  Pei,  Chang  Fei,  and 
Kuan  Yii,  took  their  oath  as  against  these  rebels. 
See  Secret  Sects. 

YEN,  the  feudal  state  which  occupied  the 
extreme  north-east  boundary  of  the  Chou  empire, 
and  which  was  given  by  Wu  Wang  to  his  half- 
brother,  Shih,  the  Duke  of  Shao  (v.  Legge, 
Shu  Ching ,  pp.  346,  352,  420,  474,  545),  who,  when 
administering  the  affairs  of  his  duchy,  sat  under  a 
pear  tree,  which  the  grateful  people  therefore 
refused  to  allow  woodmen  to  tamper  with.  (Legge, 
Shih  Ching ,  26).  There  is  practically  nothing  of 
note  in  the  history  of  the  state  till  we  come  to 
the  last  chapter.  It  was  the  heir-apparent  of  the 
last  prince  who  almost  succeeded  in  getting  an 
assassin  to  murder  ChYn  Shih  Huang  Ti.  The 
failure  of  the  plot  in  the  very  act  of  its  being 
carried  out,  caused  the  immediate  destruction  of 
Yen,  b.c.  221.  Being  so  far  north  it  was  never  of 
great  political  weight  and  though  it  is  spoken  of 
as  abounding  in  horses  it  remained  a  comparatively 
feeble  State  even  in  its  best  days. 

Peking  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  old  Yen  ; 
the  name  is  still  used  as  a  literary  designation  of 
that  neighbourhood. 

YEN  HUI,  §J  The  favourite  disciple  of 
Confucius.  His  tablet  stands  in  the  Confucian 
Temple  as  one  of  the  Four  Associates  of  the  Master. 

YEN  LING  CHI  TZU,  of  the  State  of  Wu. 
See  Chi  Cha. 


YEN  LO,  H ,  the  Chinese  name  for  the 
Hindu  hero  or  deity  Yama.  In  both  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism  he  is  king  of  hell,  where  he  has  daily 
alternations  of  torture  and  enjoyment. 

Johnston  :  Buddhist  China,  c.  viii. 

YENTAI  j@|  M  Yen  t‘ai,  the  correct  name  for 
the  port  called  by  foreigners  Chefoo.  This  is  the 
only  name  by  which  the  Chinese  know  it,  Chefoo 
being  an  entirely  different  place  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Chefoo  bay.  See  Chefoo. 

YEN  TZU.  See  Yen  Ying. 

YEN  YING  §  §|,  also  known  as  Yen  Tzu, 
a  minister  of  the  State  of  Ch‘i,  who  died  in  b.c.  493. 
He  almost  ranks  with  Kuan  Tzu  as  statesman, 
philosopher,  economist  and  writer.  Confucius 
praises  him,  but  Yen  Tzu  seems  to  have  had  small 
respect  for  the  formalism  of  Confucius. 

YIN  and  YANG,  ^  J§| .  The  negative  and 
positive  principles  of  universal  life.  These  words 
meant  originally  the  dark  and  bright  sides  of  a 
sunlit  bank,  and  occur  on  the  Stone  Drums  (8th 
century  b.c.).  By  the  time  of  Confucius  they  had 
acquired  a  philosophical  significance  as  the  two 
aspects  of  the  duality  which  Chinese  thinkers 
perceived  in  all  things.  Traces  of  the  dual  notion 
occur  in  the  “Great  Plan”  of  the  Shu  Ching,  but 
the  actual  words  Yin  and  Yang  as  used  in  this 
sense  occur  first  in  the  pseudo-Confucian  comment¬ 
aries  on  the  1  Ching  (q.v.). 

In  this  way  Yang  came  to  mean  Heaven, 
Light,  Vigour,  Male,  Penetration,  The  Monad. 
It  is  symbolized  by  the  Dragon  and  is  associated 
with  azure  colour  and  oddness  in  numbers.  In 
Feng  Shui  {q.v.)  raised  land  forms  (mountains)  are 
Yang. 

Similarly  Yin  |tj£  stands  for  Earth  (the  antithesis 
of  Heaven),  Darkness,  Quiescence,  Female,  Absorp¬ 
tion,  the  Duad.  It  is  symbolised  by  the  Tiger  and 
is  associated  with  orange  colour  and  even  numbers. 
Valleys  and  streams  possess  the  Yin  quality. 

The  two  are  represented  by  a  whole  and  a 
broken  line  respectively,  thus  : — 

Yang  Yin 

Groups  of  three  such  lines  are  known  as 
“trigrams,”  groups  of  six  as  “hexagrams,”  and  the 
I  Ching  is  classified  under  the  sixty-four  possible 
hexagrams. 

In  connection  with  the  five  elements  ( q.,v.))  the 
Yin  and  Yang  have  been  for  at  least  two  thousand 
years  used  to  interpret  the  processes  of  nature  and 
they  are  the  fundamental  feature  in  the  theories 
which  underlie  Feng  Shui,  Astrology,  Divination 
and  Medicine. 

T‘ai  (Great)  Yang  means  the  Sun,  T‘ai  Yin  the 
Moon,  Shao  (Lesser)  Yang  the  fixed  stars  and  Shao 
Yin  the  planets,  these  four  being  supposed  to  be  the 
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four  primary  combinations  (Hsiang  ^ )  of  Yin  and 
Yang. 

Yin  and  Yang  are  themselves  supposed  to  have 
proceeded  from  a  “Great  Ultimate.” 

Carets  :  Chinese  Philosophy ;  McClatchie  : 
Confucian  Cosmogony ;  Legge  :  Yih  King. 

[H.C.] 

YIN  DYNASTY,  The  idhang  dynasty  was 
so  called  after  the  removal  of  the  capital  from 
Po  ^  to  Yin  in  the  14th  century  b.c.  See  Shang 
Dynasty. 

YINGKOW,  Jgj-  p  ,  the  proper  name  for  New- 
chwang,  (q-v.). 

YIN  SHAN.  See  In  Shan. 

YO  CHOW  {p  a  Treaty  Port  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Tung-thng  lake  and  called  ‘the  gate  of 
Hunan.’  It  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1899, 
but  for  various  reasons  the  amount  of  trade  passing 
through  the  Customs  is  very  small.  After  the 
opening  of  Changsha  in  1904,  Yochow  lost  the 
trade  from  the  Siang  River  district.  The  foreign 
settlement  is  at  Ch‘eng-ling  $$  (gt  ,  five  miles  away 
to  the  north  and  only  one  mile  from  the  Yangtze. 
The  population  of  Yochow  is  said  to  be  from 

fifteen  to  twenty  thousand.  Tea  and  rice  are  the 
chief  products  of  the  district,  a  poor  one. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  .  2,444,640  3,144,256 

Net  Chinese  Imports  .  2,729,176  2,448,263 

Exports  .  1,930,251  2,385,980 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  7,104,067  7,978,499 

YOGA,  the  practice  of  ecstatic  meditation  with 
a  view  to  attaining  spiritual  or  magic  power;  used 
also  in  sorcery  and  exorcism.  As  a  system  it  was 
introduced  to  China  by  Hsuan  Tsang’s  translation 
of  the  Shastra  treating  of  it,  and  was  popularized 
chiefly  by  Amogha. 

Eitel  :  Handbook  of  Chinese  Buddhism. 

YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCI¬ 
ATIONS  OF  CHINA.  This  organization,  which 
had  in  1917  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  branches 
with  28,000  members,  is  the  outgrowth  of  very 
small  and  rather  recent  beginnings.  The  first 
Association  was  organized  in.  1885  in  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College  in  Foochow.  In  the  following 
year  Associations  were  organized  in  the  North 
China  College  at  Tungchow  and  in  the  Presbyterian 
College  at  Hangchow.  They  were  modelled  after 
the  student  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations 
in  North  America. 

The  first  foreign  secretary  of  this  organization 
in  China  was  Mr.  D.  W.  Lyon,  who  came  to 
Tientsin  in  1895,  and  has  continued  his  service 
from  that  year.  Mr.  John  R.  Mott  visited  China 
in  1896  and  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  first  Associa¬ 


tion  building  in  Tientsin.  Upon  his  return,  three 
additional  foreign  secretaries,  Messrs.  F.  S. 
Brockman,  R.  R.  Gailey  and  R.  E.  Lewis  were 
sent  to  China  in  1898.  The  first  city  Association 
for  Chinese  business  and  professional  men  was 
organized  by  R.  E.  Lewis  in  Shanghai  in  1899. 
Mr.  S.  K.  Tsao,  the  first  Chinese  secretary,  took 
up  his  work  later  in  1899  and  is  now  serving  as 
General  Secretary  in  charge  of  the  Shanghai 
Association. 

In  1902  the  various  isolated  Associations  were 
united  into  a  National  Movement.  A  National 
office  was  opened  in  Shanghai,  with  Mr.  F.  S. 
Brockman  as  the  first  National  Secretary.  Mr. 
Brockman  continued  to  be  General  Secretary  of 
the  National  Committee  until  July  1st,  1915  when 
he  was  recalled  to  America. 

From  the  beginning  it  has  been  the  purpose 
to  make  this  a  Chinese  organization,  in  spirit,  in 
support,  in  management.  This  has  now  been 
accomplished  quite  largely.  There  are  twenty-eight 
city  Associations  and  141  student  Associations  each 
managed  and  financed  by  Chinese  directors  and 
committees.  The  secretarial  leadership  also  is 
rapidly  being  taken  over  by  Chinese  secretaries. 
An  indigenous,  self-supporting  and  self -propagating' 
national  movement  is  the  aim. 

Each  Association  has  full  autonomy  and 
financial  responsibility.  There  are  no  subsidies. 
Help  is  provided,  however,  in  the  service  of  foreign 
secretaries,  who  are  supplied  by  the  International 
Committee  of  North  America  and  by  nine  denomin¬ 
ational  boards  that  allocate  men  to  this  service.  . 
In  1917  there  were  ninety-seven  such  secretaries. 
One  was  Swiss,  one  Norwegian,  three  were  Danes, 
fifteen  were  British  and  seventy-seven  American. 
The  Chinese  secretaries  now  number  147. 

The  educational  activities  of  the  local  Associa¬ 
tions  consists  of  day  and  evening  schools  teaching 
Chinese  and  English,  schools  of  commerce,  reading 
rooms  and  libraries,  lectures  and  practical  talks, 
and  educational  tours  of  observation.  The  physical 
departments  supply  gymnasiums,  indoor  or  outdoor, 
athletic  fields,  baths,  and  in  three  cities  swimming 
pools.  Exercise  is  under  trained  supervision.  It 
is  both  recreative  and  corrective  in  character.  The 
athletic  movement  in  schools  and  colleges  has  been 
stimulated  by  frequent  athletic  meets  culminating 
in  the  Far  Eastern  Athletic  Games,  in  securing 
which  this  organization  has  co-operated.  The 
social  departments  supply  clean  and  attractive 
amusement  in  the  form  of  game  rooms,  moving 
picture  entertainments,  outings  and  group  gather¬ 
ings  of  many  kinds.  The  religious  activities 
consist  of  Bible  classes,  devotional  and  evangelistic 
meetings,  personal  influence  and  social  service.  The 
aim  is  to  make  religious  influence  permeate  every 
activity  so  that  the  Christian  religion  shall  be 
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recognized  as  a  part  of  the  unity  of  life.  It  is 
expected  that  all  Christian  members  will  engage  in 
some  form  of  voluntary  service  for  others.  A 
popular  form  of  such  service  is  teaching  in  free 
schools  for  illiterates.  The  above  activities  in 
their  various  forms  are  carried  out  separately  for 
men  and  for  boys,  in  the  local  city  Associations. 
The  Shanghai  Association  has  its  boys’  department 
with  1,283  members  in  a  separate  building  erected 
for  that  purpose.  In  1916  there  were  6,000  young 
men  in  the  organized  schools,  7,200  in  the  Bible 
classes,  3,600  using  the  gymnasiums.  The  expense 
of  carrying  on  the  local  associations  for  the  year 
1916  was  $336,898,  all  of  which  was  provided  in 
China. 

The  supervision  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations  in  China  rests  with  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  body  of  fifty-six  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  is  elected  bv  the  annual  convention 

V 

held  once  in  three  years.  At  present  there  are 
fifty  Chinese  and  six  foreign  members. 

In  addition  to  co-operating  with  and  supervising 
the  local  Associations  the  National  Committee  does 
various  extension  work.  Its  lecture  department 
prepares  and  presents  over  the  country  demonstrated 
lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  on  education,  health, 
and  conservation  of  national  resources,  all  bearing 
directly  upon  the  needs  of  China.  These  lectures, 
inaugurated  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Robertson  who  came 
to  China  for  work  among  the  literati ,  in  1902,  have 
been  favorably  received  by  officials,  educated  men 
and  students  throughout  the  country.  The  attend¬ 
ance  has  been  above  200,000  in  one  year.  Training 
in  presenting  these  lectures  has  been  given  to  a 
number  of  missionaries  and  to  men  selected  by  the 
government,  who,  in  turn,  has  made  use  of  them 
extensively. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  is 
unequivocally  a  part  of  the  Christian  movement  in 
China.  One  of  its  chief  aims  is  to  strengthen  the 
Church  in  its  work  and  to  bring  young  men  into 
its  membership. 

YOUNG  WOMEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCI¬ 
ATIONS  OF  CHINA.  The  Y.W.C.A.  of  the 
U.S.A.,  upon  the  ratification  of  the  World’s 
Committee,  in  London,  sent  its  first  representative 
to  China  in  1903,  and  the  first  work  was  begun 
among  the  factory  girls  in  the  cotton  mills  in  the 
Yangtze-poo  section  of  Shanghai. 

Shortly  after  this  a  woman  was  sent  out  from 
America  to  study  the  whole  field  with  the  result 
that  the  Association  was  asked  to  so  organize  its 
work  as  to  meet  the  needs  as  far  as  possible  of  the 
students,  particularly  in  non-mission  schools,  and 
of  the  women  of  leisure.  Towards  this  end  thirty- 
eight  secretaries  have  been  sent  out  to  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  China  National  Committee, 
with  headquarters  in  Shanghai. 
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The  work  of  these  secretaries  has  been  to  open 
city  Associations  in  Shanghai,  Canton,  Tientsin 
and  Peking  and  student  Associations  in  fifty-four 
schools  for  women  in  different  parts  of  China. 

In  the  four  city  Associations  there  is  a  member¬ 
ship  of  1,176  and  about  4,000  in  the  student 
branches. 

In  city  Associations  work  is  organized  under 
four  departments,  educational,  social,  physical  and 
religious. 

A  Board  of  Directors  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
ladies  (largely  Chinese)  control  the  city  Association, 
and  raise  the  finances  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

Following  out  the  idea  of  training  leaders 
among  the  Chinese  people  the  National  Committee 
has  recently  opened  a  Normal  Training  School  of 
Physical  Education. 

Though  city  Associations  have  been  organized 
in  only  four  centres  thus  far,  seven  other  large 
cities  have  appealed  to  the  National  Committee 
for  similar  organizations.  The  National  Committee 
is  therefore  asking  for  thirty-six  additional  foreign 
secretaries  during  1917. 

Associations  in  schools  work  largely  along 
social  and  religious  lines.  Student  Conferences 
lasting  about  a  week  are  held  in  six  different 
sections  and  attended  by  some  600  students. 

All  Associations  in  China  are  under  the  direct¬ 
ion  of  the  National  Committee,  consisting  of  17 
resident  and  8  non-resident  members.  Through 
affiliation  with  the  National  Committee  each  local 
Association  becomes  a  part  of  the  world-wide 
organization  which  heads  up  in  the  World’s  Com¬ 
mittee  located  in  London. 

In  1917,  there  are  22  'foreign  workers  and 
12  Chinese  secretaries,  in  the  four  city  Associations, 
with  headquarters  at  Shanghai. 

YOURT.  See  Yurt. 

YU,  THE  GREAT.  See  Ta  Yu. 

YUAN  DYNASTY,  THE,  yc  IB,  the  Mongol 

dynasty,  was  founded  by  Khtjbilai  Khan,  who  con¬ 
quered  first  the  Chin  (Nii  Chen)  Empire  of  the  North 
and  then  the  Sung  Empire,  and  placed  his  capital  at 
Khan  baliq  (Peking).  He  was  a  wise  ruler,  con¬ 
ciliating  the  Chinese  and  tolerant  of  all  faiths 
except  Taoism.  He  constructed  the  northern  half 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  continuing  it  to  Tientsin,  and 
established  a  postal  system ;  the  empire  enjoyed 
great  prosperity.  Korea,  Yunnan,  Annam  and 
Burma  were  conquered,  but  his  expeditions  against 
Java  and  Japan  were  unsuccessful.  He  ruled  over 
territory  extending  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  mission 
was  even  sent  to  Madagascar.  Marco  Polo  was 
in  China  from  1271  to  1288,  and  held  high  appoint¬ 
ments.  .  Jen.  Tstjng  re-established  the  Hanlin 
Academy  and  official  examinations.  Rebellions 
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sprung  up  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  emperors, 
the  chief  being  under  a  young  bonze  named 
Chu  Yuan-ciiang,  who  drove  the  Mongols  back 
beyond  the  Great  Wall  and  founded  the  Ming 
dynasty. 


The  Mongol  dynasty  displayed  great  magni¬ 
ficence  and  culture,  and  was  hospitable  to  foreigners, 
but  was  never  popular  with  the  Chinese.  The 
dynasty  lasted  88  years  under  eleven  rulers. 

See  Khubilai ;  Baschpa ;  Polo ;  Khan  baliq. 


Dynastic  Title 


Chinese 

X  M  T‘ai  Tsu 
X  T‘ai  Tsung 
^  Ting  Tsung 
fg  ^  Hsien  Tsung 
&  |k  Shih  Tsu 

^  Ch‘eng  Tsung 

^  ^  Wu  Tsung 
£:  ^  Jen  Tsung 

^  Ying  Tsung 
T‘ai  Ting  Ti 

±  Yu  Chu 
g |  ^  Ming  Tsung 
^  Wen  Ti 

Ning  Tsung 
||  Shun  Ti  or 
^  ^  Hui  Tsung 


Mongol 

Accession 

A.D. 

Temuchin  or  Gengis 

I ®T*f  ® 

1206 

Ogdai  or  Ogotai 

1229 

Gayuk  or  Kuyak 

1246 

Mangu 

1251 

Khubilai  or  Sitchen 

&  &  a ;  m  m 

1260 

Timur  or  Olcheitu 

1294 

Kaisun  or  Guluk 

m  111 ;  ffi  # 

1307 

Ayuli  Palpata 

AS 

|  1311 

Sotpala 

mm  a  « 

1320 

Yesun  Timur 

it  US  /fc  5* 

1323 

Achakpa 

A 

1328 

Hosila 

It  Mi 

1329 

Tup  Timur 

IBttf 

1329 

lie  Chepe 

1332 

Tohan  Timur 

©ti&ia  jsi 

1333 

Reign  Title  Adopted 

d.  1227  Regent 
d.  1240 

d.  1248  Interregnum 
d.  1259 

Chung  T£ung  1260 

m.  7C  Chih  Yuan  1264 

7C  j=t  Yuan  Cheng  1295 

'X  h  Ta  Te  1297 

^  Chih  Ta  1308 

JH  Huang  Ch:ing  1312 
M  jjlfc  Yen  Yu  1314 

m.  Chih  Chih  1321 

m  ^  T‘ai  Ting  1324 

iSc  Chih  Ho  1328 

X  I®  T£ien  Shun  1328 

5^  BS  T£ien  Li  1329 

X.  ES  T£ien  Li  1330 

$  ®  Chih  Shun  1330 


X  $C  Yuan  T£ung  1333 

fg  yh  Chih  Yuan  1335 

M  JE  Chih  Cheng  1341 


YUAN  MING  YUAN.  See  Summer  Palace . 

YUAN  SHIH  K‘AI j  ^  fr  §lt  ,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  recent  Chinese  history,.  He 
was  born  in  Honan  in  1860.  From  1884  to  1903  he 
was  Chinese  Resident  at  Seoul,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  energetic  treatment  of  difficulties. 
He  was  then  made  Provincial  Judge  of  Chihli. 
Then  he  was  sent  as  Civil  Commandant  to  organize 
and  control  the  foreign-drilled  troops  at  Tientsin. 
In  the  coup  d’etat  of  1898  he  supported  the 

Empress-dowager.  (See  Kuang  Hsu).  He  was 

made  Governor  of  Shantung  at  the  beginning  o£ 
1900,  and  his  firm  treatment  of  the  situation  there 
was  perhaps  the  salvation  of  the  Province.  All 
the  missionaries  in  Shantung  at  the  time  may 

consider  they  owe  their  lives  to  him.  In  1901 

Li  Hung-chang  died,  and  Yuan  became  Acting 
Viceroy  of  Chihli.  In  1907  he  was  made  President 
of  the  Wai  wu  Pu.  Two  months  after  the  death  of 
Tz‘u  Hsi  he  was  dismissed  from  office,  (January  2, 
1909).  For  two  and  a  half  years  he  lived  in  retire¬ 
ment,  then  had  a  dramatic  re-appearance.  It  was  in 
October,  1911,  that  the  Manchus  sent  for  him  to 
save  their  threatened  throne.  He  was  made  Viceroy 
of  Hukuang  and  then  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  The  abdication  of  the  Emperor 


took  place  on  February  12,  1912,  and  on  March  10 
Yuan  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic. 

Three  years'  later  he  was  planning  to  ascend  the 
throne  as  the  first  Emperor  of  a  new  dynasty,  but 
the  attempt  caused  so  much  disturbance  and 
resistance  that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
project.  In  the  midst  of  the  revolution  thus 
brought  about  he  died,  on  June  6,  1916. 

YUAN  SHIH  TTEN  TSUN  yi  ^  X  H  the 

original  First  Principle,  the  Taoist  supreme  being, 
inhabiting  the  highest  of  the  three  heavens'.  He 
seems  to  be  a  pure  invention,  and  in  practice  his 
position  has  been  largely  usurped  by  Yu  Hijang. 
See  Three  Pure  Ones. 

Done  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  tome  ix. 

YUAN  TSANG,  %  See  Hsiian  Tsang. 

YU  EH,  STATE  0F,$s.  In  the  Chou  dynasty 
the  name  of  Yiieh  was  applied  to  a  non-Chinese 
state  that  occupied  the  extreme  lands  that  were 
known  to  the  Chinese  on  their  south-eastern  borders, 
i.e.,  the  region  of  Hangchow  and  Ningpo.  As  was 
customary  amongst  these  border  states,  the  rulers 
set  up  a  claim  of  descent  from  some  early  Chinese 
monarch.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  state  is  found 
in  Ssu-ma  ChTen  who  tells  of  the  Ch£u  ruler  who 
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visited  the  Chou  king  in  b.c.  671.  With  the  present 
of  sacrificial  meat,  the  visitor  was  bidden  to 
“maintain  order  in  the  southern  borders,  troubled 
with  I  and  Yfieh  (tribes),  but  not  to  invade  the 
Middle  Kingdoms.”  The  first  mention  in  the 
Tso  Chuaii  is  in  the  year  601,  when  Yfieh  and  Wu 
were  admitted  to  a  covenant  with  CITu.  The  text 
of  the  Ch'un  Ch‘iu  does  not  mention  Yfieh  until 
537,  when  it  tells  us  that  Yfieh  took  part  (with 
several  other  states)  in  an  attack  made  by  CITu  on 
Wu.  Ssu-ma  ChTen  practically  confines  his  account 
of  Yfieh  to  the  one  really  celebrated  reign  of 
Kou  Chien  (496-465).  He  it  was  who  destroyed  the 
state  of  Wu  (in  473).  The  following  year  he  was 
given  the  title  of  “Protector”  by  the  emperor — the 
seventh  and  last  of  the  “Protectors.”  Ssu-ma 
continues  the  history  of  the  state  to  333  when  Ch‘u 
broke  it  up  into  a  “hundred  Yfieh.” 

After  ChTn  Shih  Huang  Ti,  we  find  “Yfieh 
Tung  Hai”  occupying  Chekiang;  “Min  Yfieh,” 
Fukien;  and  “Nan  Yfieh,”  Kuangtung.  There  was 
an  undoubted  connection  between  these  “Yfieh”  and 
the  Annamites  still  farther  south. 

Ssu-ma  ChTen,  c.  xli  (Chavannes,  iv,  pp.  418- 
448);  Legge  :  Classics ,  vol.  v;  Parker:  Ancient 
China  Simplified. 

YUEN  C  HWANG.  See  Hsiian  T sang. 

YU  HAI  HE  W*  Sea  of  jade.  See  Lei  Shu. 

YU  HSIEN,  &  f£,  a  Manchu  who  won 
notoriety  during  the  Boxer  outbreak.  In  1898  he 
was  made  Governor  of  Shantung,  and  trouble  was 
at  once  foreseen  by  those  who  knew  the  character 
and  reputation  of  the  man  (see  leading  article  in 
N  C .  Daily  News,  April  17,  1899).  He  encouraged 
the  Boxer  movement  in  the  province,  and  though 
called  to  Peking  at  the  end  of  1898,  the  murder  of 
Brooks,  the  first  foreign  Boxer  victim,  on  the  last 
day  of  that  year  was  proved  to  be  ‘as  much  his  work 
as  though  he  had  struck  the  blow  himself.’  Never¬ 
theless  he  was  promoted  to  be  Governor  of  Shansi, 
and  there  six  months  later  159  foreigners  were 
killed,  46  of  them  in  his  own  Yamen.  Twelve  of 
these  were  Roman  Catholics. 

When  the  day  of  vengeance  came,  Yfi  Hsien, 
instead  of  being  brought  to  Peking  and  publicly 
executed,  was  put  to  death  at  Lan  Chou,  February 
22,  1901 ;  but  at  least  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
penalty  having  been  paid.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  in  the  Revolution  of  1911  the  daughter  of 
Yfi  Hsien  found  safety  in  the  Baptist  Missionaries’ 
premises  at  Hsi-an  fu  :  all  the  members  of  which 
Mission  in  Shansi,  16  in  number,  had  been  killed 
by  her  father. 

Keyte  :  The  Passing  of  the  Dragon ,  p.  50; 
Bruce  :  In  the  Footsteps  of  Marco  Polo. 

YU  HSIUNGj  !§§$!,  an  author  of  the  13th 
century  b.c.  His  works  are  quoted  in  very  old 


books  and  two  of  their  titles  are  given  in  the 
Han  Shu.  The  work  Yu  Tzu  (q.v.)  is  attributed 
to  him. 

YU  HUANG  (SHANG  TI)  Q  ±  ^  ,  the 

chief  god  in  the  Taoist  triad.  The  name  is  trans¬ 
lated  ‘the  Jade  Emperor,’  or,  since  jade  is  the 
emblem  of  purity,  ‘the  Pure  August  Ruler,’  etc. 
He  appears  to  be  an  invention  more  or  less  of  the 
emperor  Chen  Tsung  ^  (a.d.  998,  Sung  dynasty) 
with  a  view  to  restoring  his  failing  credit  with 
his  people,  though  there  may  have  been  earlier 
legends.  This  emperor  raised  Yfi  Huang  to  the 
highest  honours  and  made  him  Shang  Ti.  Since 
then  Yfi  Huang  has  been  God  for  the  common 
people.  Chen  Tsung  also  raised  to  him  a  temple 
so  extravagantly  vast  and  costly  that  histcrianis. 
regard  it  as  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  the 
dynasty. 

Buddhists  claim  that  the  Taoists  have  simply 
stolen  their  god  Yfi  Ti.  He  is  the  chief  deity  of 
every  mountain  top,  and  may  therefore  be  found 
in  Buddhist  hill-temples,  as  for  example  at  P‘u-to 
Shan.  See  Three  Pure  Ones. 

Dore  :  llecherches  sur  les  Superstitions ,  tome  ix. 

YUKIEN,$tf  fjg,  a  Mongol,  appointed  to  be 
Commissioner  with  Lin  tse  Hsfi  {q.v.)  during  the 
First  War.  He  reached  his  post  at  Chinhai  as  the 
British  were  evacuating  Chusan  in  1841,  and  took 
the  credit  of  having  frightened  them  awray..  By 
his  cruelty  and  boastfulness  during  his  short 
career  he  is  marked  among  the  most  rabid  haters  of 
the  English  in  those  days.  He  caught  Captain 
Stead  (q.v.)  and  had  him  flayed  alive.  He  saw 
Chusan  retaken,  and  on  October  10,  1841,  he  fled 
when  Chinhai  fell,  and  a  few  days  later  committed 
suicide. 

Davis  :  China  during  the  War. 

YU  LAN  or  T‘AI  P‘ING  YU  LAN,  ^  m  W- 

See  Lei  Shu. 

YU  LAN  P‘EAN  HUI  the  Festival 

of  departed  spirits,  often  called  by  foreigners  All 
Souls’  Day.  It  is  held  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
seventh  moon.  A  very  full  description  of  the  rites 
at  Amoy,  which  will  hold  good  for  the  rest  of 
China,  is  given  by  De  Groot.  The  name  is  a< 
transliteration  of  the  Sanscrit  Ullambana,  but  it 
also  has  the  meaning  of  a  vessel  to  hold  offerings. 
The  Ullambana  sutra  was  translated  into  Chinese 
in  the  third  century,  but  the  ceremonies  did  not 
become  popular  till  the  eighth,  when  Amogha 
(Pu  K‘ung)  introduced  the  Yoga  system. 

De  Groot  :  Lies  Fetes  a  Emoui}  vol.  ii ;  Eitel  : 
Handhooh  of  Chinese  Buddhism. 

YULE,  HENRY,  the  translator  and  editor  of 
Marco  Polo’s  book.  He  was  born  in  Scotland 
1820,  his  father  being  Major  in  the  Bengal  Army. 
He  joined  the  Royal  Engineers  and  proceeded  to 
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YU  LI  CH‘AO  CHUAN 

India  in  1840.  After  filling  various  offices  there 
and  travelling  a  good  deal  he  resigned  the  service 
and  went  to  Europe  in  1862.  There  he  spent  many 
years  in  Germany,  Italy  and  Sicily,  publishing 
Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither  in  1866.  The  next 
year  he  began  his  work  on  Marco  Polo’s  Travels 
and  issued  it  in  1870.  In  1875  he  returned  to 
London  and  joined  the  India  Council.  He  was 
made  C.B.  and  K.C.S.I.  and  died  December  1889. 
For  bibliography  of  his  many  writings  and  his 
memoir  see  The  Booh  of  Ser  Marco  Polo ,  3rd  ed. 
1903. 

YU  LI  CH‘A0  CHUAN,  ffi  #  0 ,  a  Taoist 
book  which  is  not  sold  but  given  away  in  great 
numbers  by  those  who  wish  to  do  good  or  to  acquire 
merit  for  themselves.  It  dates  from  the  Sung 
dynasty,  and  it  consists  of  a  very  detailed  d.es.- 
cription  of  the  Ten  Judgment  Halls  with  their 
many  torture-chambers  or  hells.  A  slight  sketch 
of  the  bool^  is  given  by  Giles  and  a  full  translation 
has  been  made  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Clarke. 

Giles  :  Chinese  Literature ,  p.  420 ;  Clarke-  : 
Yii-li  or  Precious  Becords}  Journal,  N.C.B.R. A.S., 
vol.  xxviii. 

YUNG  LI  Jli,  the  title  adopted  by  Chiu 
Yu-lang  gj  fg|{,  Prince  Kuei  ^  grandson  of 
Wan  Li  and  the  last  claimant  of  the  Ming  throne. 
Under  this  reign-title  he  ascended  the  throne  in, 
Kuangtung  Province  in.  1646,  after  the  Manchus 
had  executed  his  predecessor  at  Foochow;  and  he 
kept  up  some  appearance  of  royalty  for  thirteen 
years,  when  he  was  driven  over  the  frontier  into 
Burma.  He  was  treacherously  taken  by  the 
Burmese  and  handed  over  to  his  relentless  enemy, 
Wu  San-kuei,  who,  having  first  sent  for  instructions 
to  Peking  strangled  the  captive  monarch  at  Yunnan 
fu,  as  is  generally  stated.  It  would  seem  however 
that  Yung  Li  and  his  son  called  Constantine  were 
executed  at  Nan  lung  }£}  in  Hsing-i  fu 
Kueichou,  in  his  own  palace,  on  June  4,  1662.  The 
tombs  of  the  two  princes  have  recently  been  found 
in  Kueichow  by  P.  Schotter,  and  described  ini 
Le  Bulletin  Catholique. 

He  was  never  baptized  himself,  being  a  deter¬ 
mined  polygamist ;  but  his  mother  the  Empress 
Mary,  his  wife  the  Empress  Anne,  her  son 
Constantine  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  the 
Empress  Helen,  once  a  concubine  of  his  uncle 
TTen  Ch‘i,  were  all  Christians,  together  with  about 
fifty  ex-imperial  concubines,  eunuchs  and  others. 

Backhouse  and  Bland  :  Annals  and  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  Peking ;  Le  Bulletin  Catholique 
de  Pekin,  1915,  pp.  430  and  292. 

YUNG  LO,  ^  the  reign-title  of  the  ruler 
regarded  as  the  second  of  the  Ming  emperors,  his 
name  being  Chu  Ti  ffc.  He  was  the  fourth  son 
of  Chu  Yuan-chang,  (Hung  Wu)  and  was  bjorn 


in  1360.  His  father  would  have  appointed  him  to 
succeed,  but  because  of  the  opposition  of  his 
ministers  he  had  to  appoint  a  grandson  instead*. 
Chu  Ti  was  sent  to  Peking  in  a  kind  of  Viceregal 
position.  His  march  north  is  famous,  city  after 
city  being  captured  and  the  Great  Plain  north  of 
the  Yangtze  being  depopulated.  From  his  position 
he  was  called  Prince  of  Yen.  He  threw  off  his 
allegiance  when  his  nephew  succeeded,  marched 
south  and  entered  Nanking,  the  young  emperor 
disappearing  for  good.  The  Prince  of  Yen  then 
took  the  throne  with  the  reign-title  Yung  Lo.  He 
was  a  great  ruler.  In  1421  he  moved  the  capital 
to  Peking;  he  drew  up  a  Penal  Code;  he  sent 
missions  abroad  as  far  as  Ceylon ;  he  issued  the, 
great  encyclopaedia  the  Yung  Lo  Ta  Tien.  (See 
Lei  Shu).  He  was  an  ardent  Buddhist.  On  hisj 
death  in  1424  he  was  canonized  as  Wen  Huang-ti 

X  & 

YUNG  LO  TA  TIEN.  See  Lei  Shu. 

■  ■ 

YUNNAN  cloudy  south ;  the  second 

largest  of  China’s  provinces.  It  has  Ssuch‘uan  on 
the  north,  Tibet  and  Burma  on  the  west,  Burma 
and  Tonkin  on  the  south,  Kiangsi  and  Kueichou 
on  the  east.  Its  area  is  146,718  sq.  miles  and  its 
population  12,722,000.  The  west  and  north-west  is 
mountainous  and  difficult  of  access  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  savage.  In  the  north-east,  near  the  Yangtze, 
the  land  is  low  and  unhealthy  and  there  are  few 
inhabitants.  In  the  east,  however,  are  wide  and 
fertile  plains,  with  many  lakes  and  rivers,  a  clear 
sky  and  a  pleasant  climate.  The  Yangtze  (here 
named  the  Chin  sha  chiang  or  Golden  sand  river), 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Yunnan  and 
Ssuch'uan,  but  is  only  a  mountain  torrent.  The 
Mekong,  the  Salwin  and  the  Red  River  are  other 
streams  in  the  province.  The  fauna  and  flora  are 
the  richest  in  all  China.  Maize  and  rice  are  the 
chief  crops.  The  mineral  wealth  is  great.  The 
population  is  very  miscellaneous,  there  being  manj 
aboriginal  tribes. 

The  chief  city  is  Yunnan  fu  with  45,000 
inhabitants.  This  city,  with  Ta-li  fu  (6,000)  has 
been  ruined  as  the  result  of  the  Mohammedan 
rebellion.  Four  cities  are  open  to  foreign  trade, 
Mengtze,  Hok‘ou,  Szemao  and  T'engyueh. 

YUNNAN  FU,  the  capital  of  the 

Yunnan  province,  situated  centrally  and  in  a 
picturesque  position.  It  has  never  recovered  its 
ruin  in  the  Mohammedan  rebellion,  and  has  now  a 
population  of  only  45,000. 

Since  the  post  was  established  in  1902  the 
following  have  been  H.B.M.  Consuls-General  at 
Yunnan  fu. 

1902,  April  5,  William  Henry  Wilkinson. 

1909,  Jan.  21,  Pierce  Essex  O’Brien -Butler. 

1912,  Oct.  1,  Herbert  Goffe. 
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YURT  or  YOURT,  the  Mongol  tent,  is  shaped 
like  an  inverted  basin.  It  is  made  of  collapsible 
oval  lattice-work  of  laths  covered  with  strips  *xf 
felt  fastened  in  position  by  ropes.  An  opening 
from  3  ft.  to  4^  ft.  high  is  left  for  a  doorway,  and 
a  circular  aperture  at  the  top  to  allow  smoke*  to 
escape.  The  height  of  the  yurt  is  about  12  ft. 
The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  fire  round  which  fur 
or  felt  rugs  are  spread.  The  wealthy  classes  have 
the  walls  lined  with  cotton. 

The  word  is  etymologically  connected  with 
hearth. 

YU,  TABLET  OF,  ^  Shen  yii  pel  In 

the  Yii  Kung  of  the  Shu,  Mt.  Heng  is  the  most 
southern  site  indicated  (see  Heng  Shan).  A  Taoist 
writer  of  the  Eastern  Han  named  Chao  I,  whose 
works  contain  many  absurd  fables,  makes  mention 
of  an  inscription  which  he  says  the  “divine  Yii” 
set  up  on  Kou-lou  Feng  |i|J|  iUj$  ,  the  most  southern 
peak  of  Heng  Shan  (situated  about  20  miles  south 
of  the  highest  peak).  The  statement  is  often 
repeated  by  later  writers  of  that  and  the  following 
dynasties.  Han  Yii  (768-824)  wrote  a  poem  on 
Kou-lou  in  which  he  says  that  he  sought  in  vain 
for  the  Tablet  which  had  been  seen  “by  chance” 
by  a  solitary  Taoist  priest.  Later,  Chu  Hsi 
(1130-1200)  also  tried  without  effect  to  find  the 
Tablet.  After  his  death,  a  Ssuch‘uan  officer  claimed 
to  have  seen  and  copied  the  inscription  consisting  of 
seventy-seven  ‘tadpole’  characters ;  he  also  indicates 
some  connection  with  Taoism,  in  that  his  copy  of 
the  inscription  was  placed  in  a  Taoist  monastery 
in  the  Ciiia  Ting  period  (1208-1214).  It  was  not 
until  the  Cheng  Te  period  (1506-1521)  that  any 
copy  of  the  inscription  got  into  works  on  inscript¬ 
ions.  Replica  of  the  “original”  were  set  up  at 
Changsha,  Wuchang  and  other  places. 


The  “original”  stone  is  to  be  seen  on  a  spur  of 
the  Kou-lou  Peak  erect  on  a  rock  with  a  huge 
imprint  at  its  base  of  a  naked  foot-print,  alleged 
to  be  the  actual  impress  of  the  great  Yu’s  foot  as 
he  placed  the  Tablet  in  position.  Moreoever,  the 
Tablet  itself  contains  two  holes  between  the  second 
and  third  horizontal  lines  from  the  top,  into  which 
fitted  the  staple  by  which  Yii  carried  the  stone, 
grasped  in  one  hand,  up  the  mountain  side.  The 
actual  inscription  is  not  quite  four  feet  wide  and 
not  quite  six  feet  high,  but  the  Tablet  itself  is 
higher  and  is  three  or  four  inches  thick.  The  stone 
weathers  badly  and  chips  can  be  picked  up  all 
round.  It  has  certainly  not  been  in  its  present 
position  more  than  a  few  hundred  years,  and  is 
not  likely  to  last  much  longer  than  it  has  yet  lasted. 
A  goodly  temple  with  a  broad  platform  (at  the  side 
edge  of  which  the  Tablet  stands)  was  erected  by  that 
devout  old  fighter,  P'eng  Yu-lin  (1824-1890);,  A 
full  account  of  the  Tablet,  with  a  copy  of  the 
inscription  and  a  translation,  will  be  found  in 
Legge’s  Shu,  (Prol.  p.  66).  W.  H.  Medhuust  also 
has  a  reproduction  of  the  Tablet  and  a  paper 
thereon  in  the  N.C.B.RA.S.  Journal,  1868.  See 
also  vol.  xliii  (1912)  pp.  32-43. 

A  monograph  by  Klaproth  appeared  at  Berlin 
in  1811.  It  was  discussed  in  Remusat’s  Melanges 
Asiatiques,  vol.  ii.  Bunsen  accepted  its  authen¬ 
ticity  in  emphatic  terms  in  Egypt's  Place  in 
History. 

YU  TZU  $2  T'  y  the  title  of  a  work  on  the 
principles  of  government,  which,  if  genuine,  may 
claim  to  be  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  Chinese 
literature.  The  supposed  author,  Yii  Hsiung,  lived 
under  Wen  Wang,  13th  century  b.c.  Some  think 
that  the  present  text  is  a  compilation  of  quotations 
from  the  original  work,  made  in  the  T'ang  dynasty. 

Wylie  :  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature,  p.  125. 


ZAYTON  and  CAYTON.  See  Ch‘iian  chow. 

ZEAL  AND  I  A,  FORT.  The  fort  built  by  the 
Dutch  ill  1630,  2j  miles  from  T‘ai  wan  fu,  Formosa. 
See  Formosa . 

ZEN.  See  CIA  an. 

ZIKAWEI,  JH,  the  name  of  a  village 

near  Shanghai,  made  famous  by  the  Jesuit  institut¬ 
ions  situated  there.  It  was  chosen  as  the  chief 
centre  of  the  Kiangnan  work  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  1847.  In  addition  to  a  new  cathedral  (built  1910), 
there  are  a  famous  Museum  (1872)  and  Library 
(1847),  and  the  well-known  Observatory  (1872).  St. 


Ignatius’  College  (1850)  has  both  middle  and  high 
school  departments  and  leads  up  to  the  Aurora 
University.  (See  Universite  L’  Aurore).  The 
College  had  in  1916  fourteen  Jesuit  Professors, 
thirty-nine  Chinese  teachers,  and  nearly  four 
hundred  pupils,  of  whom  three-fourths  were 
Christians.  A  large  industrial  work  is  done  at  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Tou  se  wei,  where  also  is 
the  Mission  press.  The  “Helpers  of  the  Holy 
Souls”  have  a  large  establishment  at  Zikawei, 
founded  in  1869,  with  orphanage,  schools  (including 
one  for  deaf  and  dumb  girls),  dispensaries,  and 
industrial  enterprises  of  various  kinds.  Fifty-six 
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nuns  were  in  residence  in  1916,  exclusive  of  novices. 
In  the  same  year  the  Christian  community  of  the 
village  numbered  3,548  souls. 

See  Jesuits ;  Meteorology ;  Seismology ;  Hsil 
Kuang-Ch‘i,  etc. 

ZINC.  See  Minerals. 

A  \  A  \ 

ZO-SE  or  ZO-CE,  the  Shanghai  pronunciation 
of  tk  lit »  in  the  Mandarin  speech  she-shan.  A 
small  hill  some  twenty-five  miles  from  Shanghai, 
where  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  Sicawei  have 
established  their  Astronomical  Observatory.  See 
Jesuits. 

ZOTTOLI,  ANGELO,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  born 
near  Naples  in  1826.  He  entered  the  Society  in 
1843  and  reached  China  in  1848.  He  died  in  1902, 
having  spent  all  his  missionary  life  at  Zikawei,! 
which  owes  much  to  him  as  Prefect  of  the  College, 
Rector,  Master  of  the  Novices,  Instructor  of  the 
Tertian  Fathers,  and  spiritual  Father.  His  literary 


work  was  important.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
Cursus  litteraturae  sinicae  (1879-83).  This  work  in 
5  volumes  begins  with  elementary  lessons,  carries 
the  student  through  the  Classics  and  ends  with 
rules  of  composition  in  prose  and  verse.  It  has  a 
Latin  translation,  and  it  was  "crowned”  by  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and.  Belles-lettr'es.  He 
also  prepared  many  religious  works  in  Chinese. 

Cordier  :  Tloung  Pao ,  vol.  xiii ;  Lettres  des 
SCOLASTIQUES  DE  JERSEY,  1903. 

ZUNGARIA.  See  Sungaria. 

ZYGODACTYLI,  Barbets;  there  are  five 
known  in  China,  Formosa  and  Hainan.  Megalaema 
virens,  the  Great  Chinese  Barbet,  is  found 
throughout  South  China,  Cyano'ps  davisoni  and 
C.  asiatica  are  both  found  in  Yunnan.  0.  nuchalis 
is  found  in  the  wooded  mountains  of  Formosa.  C. 
faber.  inhabits  Hainan. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine ; 

Capitonides. 
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AURORA  UNIVERSITY. 

CAurore. 


See  University 


FINANCE  AND  CURRENCY.  I.  Revenue. 
The  sources  of  the  revenue  of  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  set  forth  in  the  budget  for  1916-1917,  in 
estimates  which  are  necessarily  only  approximate, 
are  as  follows  : — 

Land  tax . .  . 

Customs  receipts . 

Salt  revenue  . 

Goods  tax  (including  Likin) 

Levies  and  contributions  ... 

(including  title  deed  tax  of 
$15,000,000). 

Various  receipts  . 

Direct  receipts  of  Central 
Government.  (Including 
tobacco  and  wine  duty  and 

monopoly  sale)  . 

Extraordinary  receipts 


,105,784.00 
73,056,663.00 
96,767,010.00 
42,719,194.00 
40,217,118.00 


8,559,580.00 


36,584,311.00 

84,828,924.00 


Grand  total  of  Receipts  ...  $472,838,584.00 

The  land  tax  system  is  of  most  ancient  origin, 
and  is  considered  the  principal  and  fundamental  tax 
in  China,  although  the  income  from  this  source  is 
now  exceeded  by  the  Salt  Revenue.  The  tax  in¬ 
cludes  many  subsidiary  charges,  and  the  rate  of 
taxation  varies  in  different  districts.  In  the  absence 
of  a  cadastral  survey,  there  is  great  inaccuracy  in 
the  returns  of  the  acreage  of  land.  The  taxable 
acreage  as  fixed  in  the  reign  of  Kuang-hsu,  was  only 
980,000,000  moil,  while  during  the  Sui  dynasty  it 
was  more  than  five  times  as  large.  The  actual  area 
of  cultivated  land  in  China  is  estimated  at  approx¬ 
imately  40,000,000  acres,  or  2,700,000,000  mou. 

The  Salt  Tax. — In  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  reorganization  loan  of  1913,  the 
collection  of  all  the  salt  duties  in  China  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  special  department  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance,  called  Central  Salt  Administration, 
which  comprises  a  Chief  Inspectorate  of  Salt 
Revenue,  under  a  Chinese  Chief  Inspector  and  a 
foreign  Associate  Chief  Inspector.  They  constitute 
the  authority  for  the  superintendence  of  the  issue 
of  licenses,  the  returns  of  revenue  and  the  compil¬ 
ation  of  reports.  (The  First  Associate  Chief 
Inspector,  Sir  Richard  Dane).  For  full  account, 
see  Salt  Administration. 

Customs  Revenue. — [See  Maritime  Customs ]. 
The  revenue  from  this  source  increased  five  fold 
between  the  years  1867  and  1913.  Originally  the 
rate  of  duty  was  fixed  at  5%  on  both  exports  and 
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imports.  As  the  valuation  of  goods  upon  which 
this  percentage  was  computed  according  to  the 
Treaty  of  1858  had  fallen  far  below  the  actual 
market  value,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Boxer  Protocol 
of  1901,  that  the  actual  rate  of  taxation  should  be 
increased  to  5%  effective,  and  a  new  tariff  on  this 
basis  was  made  in  1902.  As  this  valuation  had  again 
become  inadequate  to  produce  an  effective  5%,  a 
conference  was  called  to  meet  in  January,  1918,  for 
the  revision  of  the  specific  rates,  so  that  an  effective 
5%  duty  might  be  produced. 

Likin  is  a  tax  levied  on  goods  while  in  transit 
within  a  province  or  from  one  province  to  another. 
This  impost  is  a  serious  impediment  to  trade,  as 
well  as  a  source  of  great  corruption.  For  the  sake 
of  the  unrestricted  development  of  commerce,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  abolish  this  tax,  and  various 
foreign  governments  have  by  treaties  agreed  to 
permit  an  increase  of  the  customs  duty  to  12^%, 
conditioned  on  the  abolition  of  likin.  As,  however, 
the  income  from  likin  goes  primarily  to  the  provinces, 
some  other  means  of  provincial  revenue  would  have 
to  be  provided  in  the  event  of  the  abolition  of  likin. 

The  system  of  likin  has  been  modified  in  some 
provinces.  It  is  still  called  likin  in  the  Provinces 
of  Chihli,  Shansi,  Honan,  Shantung,  Kiangsu, 
Anhui,  Hunan,  Fukien,  Kuangtung,  Yunnan  and 
Kueichou,  etc.  But  it  has  been  changed  to  T‘ung- 
chiian  ^  )  or  “single  levy”  (levied  at  the  place 
of  production  of  the  goods  to  be  taxed),  in  the 
Provinces  of  Kiangsi,  Hupei,  Shensi,  Kiangsu, 
Chekiang,  Kuangsi,  Ssuch‘uan  and  Sinkiang.  In 
other  places,  like  the  three  Provinces  of  Manchuria 
and  a  part  of  Kiangsu,  the  name  of  Production  and 
Consumption  Tax  (  j|f  $}*^;  )  has  been  adopted, 
a  Production  Tax  ( flj  j§i  )  to  be  levied  at  the 
place  of  production  of  the  goods,  and  a  Con¬ 
sumption  Tax  (  §$  )  levied  at  the  place  of  sale 

or  consumption. 

Revenue  from  Tobacco  and  Wine. — A  number 
of  different  imports  are  collected  upon  wine  and 
tobacco,  such  as  license  taxes,  contributions,  direct 
taxes,  and  the  so-called  “official  sale”  of  tobacco 
and  wine.  The  latter  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to 
make  a  beginning  of  a  government  monopoly  of 
tobacco  and  wine ;  as  treaties  with  foreign  powers 
made  such  an  arrangement  impossible,  the  so-called 
“official  sale”  is  virtually  an  additional  tax.  An 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  unify  all  imposts  of 
this  nature. 

Stamp  duties,  though  not  yet  paid  by  the 
merchants  of  all  foreign  nations,  have  become  an 
important  source  of  revenue;  general  consumption 
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taxes  and  business  licenses  have  thus  far  been 
developed  only  in  an  unsystematic  fashion ;  while 
income  taxes  and  imposts  upon  urban  land  have  not 
been  put  into  operation,  although  seriously  discussed 
with  a  view  to  their  adoption.  Under  proper 
methods  of  administration  a  very  abundant  revenue 
could  be  obtained  from  these  various  sources. 

II.  Expenditures. — The  ordinary  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  expenditures  of  the  government  were 
estimated  as  follows  in  the  budget  of  1917. 


Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Ministry  of  Interior 
Ministry  of  Finance 
Ministry  of  War 
Ministry  of  Navy 
Ministry  of  Justice  ... 

Ministry  of  Education 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 

Commerce  . 

Ministry  of  Communications  ... 
Board  of  Mongolian  and 
Tibetan  Affairs . 


6,293,370.00 

45,687,879.00 

224,190,603.00 

167,317,380.00 

8,151,569.00 

9,365,766.00 

5,028,830.00 

4,014,286.00 

1,654,439.00 

1,138,492.00 


Grand  total  of  expenditures  ...$472,838,584.00 


Aside  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  which  is  due  to  the  payment  of  interest 
and  principal  on  foreign  and  domestic  loans,  the 
Ministry  of  War  consumes  the  greatest  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  state.  In  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Interior,  the  expense  of  the  larger  part 
of  provincial  administration  is  included.  It  must 
be  noted  that  in  the  budgets  thus  far  made  it  is 
assumed  that  all  public  revenues  are  paid  to  the 
central  government  and  disbursed  through  it  for 
national  and  provincial  needs.  This  is,  however, 
only  theoretically  true. 

III.  The  Government  Loans. — The  following 
are  the  principal  long-term  loans  of  the  Chinese 
Government. 


Franco-Russian  Loan,  1895 
Anglo-German  Loan,  1896 
Anglo-German  Loan,  1898 
Boxer  Indemnity,  1901  ... 

Crisp  Loan,  1912  ... 

Reorganization  Loan,  1913 
Austrian  Loan,  1913-16  ... 

Banque  Industrielle  Loan,  1913 
Banque  Industrielle  Loan,  1914 

American  Loan,  1916  . 

Advance  on  Second  Reorganiz¬ 
ation  Loan,  1917  . 

[On  Railway  Loans  see  Railways]. 

The  total  foreign  and  domestic  indebtedness  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  exclusive  of  railway  loans, 
■yvas  in  1917,  151,000,000  pounds  sterling.  The 


Amount  outstanding 
1916 

£  9,745,446.00 
10,901,475.00 
12,648,950.00 
63,847,268.00 
5,000,000.00 
25,000,000.00 
4,933,000.00 
4,000,000,00 
1,300,000.00 
1,000,000.00 


1,000,000.00 


per  capita  of  the  public  debt  of  China  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  nations,  computed  on  the  basis  of 
public  indebtedness  in  1914  to  1915,  was  as  follows  : 


China  . 

. £  0.12 

Great  Britain 

.  ...  24.12 

France  . 

.  32.00 

Germany 

.  15.00 

Russia  . 

.  5.40 

United  States 

...  ...  ...  2.00 

With  the  war  indebtedness  accumulated  by  the 
Western  Powers,  the  ratio  is  now  even  more  favour¬ 
able  by  far  for  China. 

IV.  Currency. — Currency  in  China  rests  on 
the  intrinsic  metal  value  of  the  coin.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  a  token  coin  is  not  familiar  to  the  Chinese 
mind,  although  notes  as  a  substitute  and  represent¬ 
ative  of  metal  have  long  been  in  common  use.  The 
fundamental  and  traditional  measure  of  value  is  the 
tael  of  silver  [See  Tael].  The  coined  dollar  passes 
current  according  to  its  intrinsic  silver  value.  Large 
quantities  of  Mexican  dollars  are  in  circulation, 
supplemented  by  the  dollar  coined  at  Hongkong, 
dollars  coined  locally  in  China,  and  particularly  the 
Peiyang  dollar,  coined  at  Tientsin,  first  under 
Kuang  Hsu,  then  under  Yuan  Shih-k£ai,  The 
total  number  of  coined  dollars  in  circulation  in 
China  was  estimated  in  1913  at  $206,000,000.  Sub¬ 
sidiary  silver  coins  of  ten  and  twenty  cents  face 
value  are  also  in  circulation,  but  pass  at  approx¬ 
imately  their  intrinsic  value,  so  that  approximately 
twelve  ten  cent  pieces  are  received  for  one  dollar. 
In  1916  the  Central  Government  coined  subsidiary 
silver,  to  be  put  in  circulation  at  par ;  it  has 
however  not  become  generally  current  thus  far. 

The  money  used  by  the  mass  of  the  population  is 
copper,  in  the  form  of  cents  and  cash.  The  relative 
value  of  these  coins  is  determined  also  by  the  market 
ratio  of  the  metals,  so  that  a  dollar  silver  will 
exchange  into  varying  quantities  of  cents  or  cash 
from  time  to  time,  the  approximate  ratio  being  one 
hundred  twenty-five  cents  or  one  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  cash,  to  one  dollar. 

Bank  notes  are  issued  by  both  the  national  and 
provincial  banks,  the  issue  not  being  restricted  by 
adequate  reserves.  The  two  central  banks  are  the 
Bank  of  China  and  the  Bank  of  Communications. 
The  former  acts  as  the  general  fiscal  agent  of  the 
government,  the  latter  as  the  agent  for  the  Ministry 
of  Communications.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Bank 
of  Communications  is  not  a  government  bank,  as  its 
administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  directors 
(on  which  the  Ministry  of  Communications,  although 
holding  shares  to  the  extent  of  40%  of  the  total,  has 
no  special  representative),  and  a  president  and 
vice-president  who  are  elected  by  shareholders  at 
their  general'  meeting.  The  Director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Railways  in  the  Ministry  of  Communications 
is,  however,  ex  officio  president  of  the  bank.  The 
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government  is  heavily  indebted  to  both  banks.  Both 
are  banks  of  issue.  The  notes  of  the  different 
branches  circulate  at  par  only  locally ;  frequently 
the  notes  of  one  branch  will  be  depreciated  while 
those  of  other  branches  are  current  at  or  near  par. 
The  present  outstanding  note  issue  of  these  two 
banks  is  estimated  at  $109,000,000 ;  the  issue  of 
other  Chinese  banks  at  $130,000,000. 

The  principal  foreign  banks  operating  in  China 
also  issue  notes.  The  principal  institutions  are  : — 

Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation 
(British). 

Chartered  Bank  of  India  Australia  and  China 
(British). 

Banque  de  l’lndo  Chine  (French). 

Banque  Inclustrielle  de  Chine  (French). 

Russo-Asiatic  Bank  (Russian). 

International  Banking  Corporation  (American). 

Yokohama  Specie  Bank  (Japanese). 

Netherlands  Trading  Society  (Dutch). 

Banque  Beige  pour  l’Etranger  (Belgian). 

Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank  (now  closed). 

V.  Administration  and  Control. — The  Min¬ 
istry  of  Finance  comprises  five  departments  :  Tax¬ 
ation,  Banking  and  Currency,  Public  Loans,  Treas¬ 
ury,  and  Accounting ;  as  well  as  two  bureaus  :  State 
Property,  and  Tobacco  and  Wine  Sales.  The 
Minister  of  Finance  is  assisted  by  two  vice-ministers, 
one  of  whom  supervises  the  five  departments  and 
two  bureaus  mentioned,  the  other  of  whom  acts  as 
the  Director  of  a  Central  Salt  Administration.  The 
administration  of  the  Maritime  Customs  is  placed 
under  the  Revenue  Council,  which  corresponds  to 
the  Central  Salt  Administration,  and  the  Chief 
Inspectorate  of  Customs,  which  corresponds  to  the 
Chief  Inspectorate  of  Salt  Revenue,  and  is  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  is  represented  in  each 
province  by  a  Finance  Commissioner,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  Ministry  and  who  reports  to  it  as 
well  as  to  the  Civil  Governor  of  the  Province.  In 
practice,  the  delimitation  of  his  duties  as  to  the 
central  and  the  provincial  governments  is  not 
definite,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  actually  to  be 
forwarded  to  Peking,  or  to  be  retained  by  the 
province,  depends  generally  upon  special  arrange¬ 
ment  or  upon  the  degree  of  authority  exercised  at 
the  time  by  the  central  government.  The  Ministry 
of  Finance  also  has  agents  in  the  provinces  for  the 
collection  of  stamp  duties  and  of  the  tobacco  and 
wine  sales  revenue,  as  well  as  for  the  care  of  state 
property;  these  report  and  remit  directly  to  the 
Minister.  The  Ministry  is  further  represented  in 
the  provinces  by  Salt  Commissioners  and  Superin¬ 
tendents  of  Customs.  The  collection  of  the  native 
customs  outside  of  a  radius  of  fifty  li  from  the 
several  maritime  customs  stations,  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  through 


its  superintendents  of  native  customs.  Within  a 
radius  of  fifty  li  each  Maritime  Customs  station 
administers  the  native  customs  of  its  vicinity. 

Control. — The  National  Assembly  or  Parliament, 
under  the  provisional  constitution,  is  entitled  to 
exercise  the  following  powers  in  the  matter  of 
finance  :  (1)  To  pass  the  budgets  and  financial 
accounts  of  the  government;  (2)  To  pass  measures 
of  taxation  and  of  currency ;  (3)  To  pass  measures 
for  the  incurring  of  public  loans,  and  agreements 
affecting  the  National  Treasury.  As  the  permanent 
constitution  is  still  in  the  process  of  formation,  the 
above  functions  and  powers  are  subject  to  change. 

Audit. — A  Department  of  Audit  was  established 
in  November,  1912.  It  was  elevated  to  a  Board  of 
Audit  by  Presidential  Mandate  in  June,  1914.  An 
Audit  Law  was  promulgated  in  October  of  the 
same  year.  The  Board  is  entrusted  with  the  work 
of  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  government  in  all 
its  parts  for  the  fiscal  year  and  of  submitting  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  President.  All  government  officers 
throughout  China  are  by  law  obliged  to  submit 
monthly  reports  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures 
to  the  Board  of  Audit  for  inspection  and  verification. 
The  reports  of  provincial  officials  are  forwarded 
through  the  ministries  to  whom  they  are  responsible. 

Morse  :  Trade,  and  Administration  of  the 
Chinese  Empire;  Vissering  :  Currency  and  Banking 
in  China ,  2  vols. ;  American  Commission  of  Inter¬ 
national  Exchange  :  Report  on  the  Gold  Standard, 
1904 ;  J.  Edkins  :  Banking  and  Prices  in  China, 
1905,  and  other  writings ;  Jernigan  :  Chinese 
Business  Methods  and  Policy,  1905,  First  Annual 
Report,  Board  of  Audit,  1916.  Various  articles  in 
The  Chinese  Political  and  Social  Science  Review, 
1916-17.  [F.L.B.] 

FUKIEN,  |j§  jj$|,  “happy  establishment,”  a 
small  province  roughly  forming  a  rectangle  on  the 
S.E.  coast  of  China.  Chekiang  and  Kuangtung  lie 
along  its  north  and  south  ends  respectively ;  Kiang- 
si  bounds  its  western,  and  the  sea  its  eastern  side. 
Formosa  Channel  separates  it  from  the  island  of 
Formosa,  which  lies  parallel  to  its  coasts.  Its  area 
is  46,332  square  miles ;  its  inhabitants  number 
22,870,000,  making  it  one  of  the  most  thickly  popul¬ 
ated  provinces  in  China. 

Fukien  is  extremely  mountainous,  the  ranges 
running  generally  parallel  through  the  length  of  the 
province.  Hence  most  of  the  rivers  are  short.  The 
largest  is  the  Minkiang  jX ,  on  which  Foochow 
stands.  The  coast  being  well  provided  with  small 
bays,  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  aret 
fishermen.  The  soil  is  good,  and  tea  is  the  chief 
crop  cultivated.  Rice,  sugar,  and  ginger  are  among 
the  other  important  products.  The  mineral  wealth 
is  great,  but  has  hardly  been  worked  as  yet.  The 
whole  province  lies  just  outside  the  tropics,  so  that 
the  climate  in  the  east  is  sub-tropical,  while  as  the 
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ground  rises  towards  the  west  the  temperature 
becomes  colder. 

Fukien  being  in  a  somewhat  isolated  position, 
its  customs  and  dialects,  which  are  very  different 
from  those  of  neighbouring  provinces,  have  been 
well  preserved.  The  inhabitants  are  energetic  and 
independent,  and  furnish  more  emigrants  than  any 
other  part  of  China. 

Foochow,  the  capital,  and  Amoy,  ( q.v .)  were 
opened  to  trade  in  1842;  Santuao  ( q.v .),  Kien-ning 
fu  and  Chung-ngan  are  among  other  important 
towns,  the  last-named  being  famous  for  the  finest 
tea  (Bohea).  The  summer  resort  of  Kuliang  is  in 
the  hills  ^east  of  Foochow. 

The  literary  name  of  Fukien  is  Min. 

GUIGNES,  CHRISTIAN  LOUIS  JOSEPH  DE, 

son  of  the  following,  born  1759.  He  studied  Chinese 
under  his  father,  and  joined  the  French  Consular 
Service,  being  Consul  at  Canton  for  seventeen 
years.  He  then  went  back  to  France,  where  he 
prepared  a  Chinese-Latin-French  dictionary  (1813) 
at  the  request  of  the  Government.  It  was  however 
scarcely  more  than  a  new  edition  of  Glemona’s 
work.  Previous  to  this  he  had  published  a  book  of 
travels  (to  Peking,  Manila,  etc.).  He  died  in  1845. 

GUIGNES,  JOSEPH  DE,  born  at  Pontoise  in 
1721,  a  famous  Oriental,  and  especially  a  Chinese 
scholar.  He  began  these  studies  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen.  He  was  a  student  of  Fourmont,  and  in 
1745  took  his  place  as  secretary  interpreter  of 
Oriental  languages  at  the  Royal  Library.  Three 
years  later  he  published  his  work  on  the  origin  of 
the  Huns  and  Tartars,  which  gained  for  him 
admittance  to  the  R.  S.  of  London  in  1752,  and  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1754. 

In  1757  he  was  made  professor  of  Syriac  at  the 
College  Royal. 

The  Revolution  deprived  him  of  most  of  his 
sources  of  income,  and  he  became  very  poor.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1800. 

De  Guignes  wrote  a  great  deal  on  matters 
Chinese,  on  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Sciences 
and  Arts,  Antiquities,  Language  and  Literature, 
often  in  the  form  of  Memoires  for  learned  societies. 

He  is  renowned  for  a  theory  he  first  advanced  in 
1759,  that  the  Chinese  are  Egyptian  in  origin.  In 
this  year  appeared  “ Memoire  dans  lequel  on  prouve 
.  .  .  les  Chinois  sont  une  colonie  egyptienne,"  and 
Memoire  .  .  .  apres  avoir  examine  V  origine  des 

lettres  pheniciennes ,  hebralques ,  etc.,  on  essaye 
d’etablir  .  .  .  que  la  nation  chinoise  est  une 

colonie  dgyptienne.”  The  theory  was  severely 
criticised  but  its  author  clung  to  it  to  the  last. 
His  great  wTork  is  the  Histoire  Generate  des  Huns, 
des  Turcs,  des  Mogols,  et  des  autres  Tartar es 
Occidentaux,  Paris,  1756-58. 


HUG,  EVARISTE  REGIS  (Abbe),  the  cele¬ 
brated  missionary  and  traveller,  was  born  at  Tou¬ 
louse  in  1813.  At  the  age  of  23  he  joined  the 
Lazarists  and  in  1839  arrived  in  China.  After  spend¬ 
ing  a  year  and  a  half  at  Macao,  he  worked  for  a 
time  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  then  went  to 
Peking,  but  shortly  afterwards  left  for  Hei  Shui 
7jt  just  insidle  Mongolia,  to  shepherd  a  large 
but  scattered  Christian  community  who  had  been 
driven  north  of  the  Great  Wall  by  the  persecution 
of  the  Emperor  Chia  ChTnu.  Here  P.  Hue  learnt 
the  dialects  and  studied  the  customs  of  the  Tartars 
and  translated  Christian  books  for  them.  In  1844 
he  was  sent  by  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Mongolia  on 
the  journey  which  has  made  him  forever  famous, 
in  company  with  a  fellow-Lazarist,  Joseph  Gabet, 
and  a  Christian  Tibetan.  Disguised  as  lamas,  the} 
reached  the  borders  of  Kansu  and  Tibet  in  January 
1845  after  suffering  many  privations.  Here  they 
waited  till  September  to  join  an  embassy  known  to 
be  returning  from  Peking  to  Lhasa,  which  place 
they  finally  reached  in  January  1846,  after  another 
most  difficult  journey.  The  kindly  reception  given 
to  the  missionaries  by  the  Regent  of  Tibet  dis¬ 
pleased  the  Chinese  ambassador  who  got  them  sent 
to  Canton,  where  they  arrived  in  October.  P.  Hue 
remained  there  three  years,  but  finally  returned  to 
Europe  in  shattered  health  in  1852  and  died  in 
Paris  in  1860. 

He  sent  numerous  contributions  to  the  “Annales 
de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi”  ;  and  published  in  1850 
at  Paris  the  famous  Souvenirs  d’un  Voyage  dans  la 
Tartaric,  le  Thibet  et  la  Chine,  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  and  sincere  books  of  travel  ever  written, 
though  lacking  in  scientific  observation  and  exact¬ 
itude.  It  has  first  translated  into  English  by 
Hazlitt,  1857;  into  German  by  K.  Andree,  1855; 
into  Dutch  in  1855;  into  Spanish  in  1860,  into 
Swedish  in  1362,  etc. 

He  also  wrote  H  Empire  Chinois  1854,  English 
translation,  1859,  and  Le  Christianisme  en  Chine, 
1857-8,  English  translation  1857-8. 

JULIEN,  STANISLAS  AIGNAN,  originally 
Noel  Julien,  was  born  at  Orleans,  September  20, 
1799.  He  was  the  son  of  an  artizan,  who  educated 
him  in  the  hope  that  he  would  enter  the  priesthood, 
but  he  himself,  conscious  of  extraordinary  linguistic 
ability,  decided  in  favour  of  a  secular  life.  In  1821 
he  was  made  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  at  the 
College  de  France ;  and  becoming  interested  in 
Chinese  through  the  lectures  of  Remusat  (q.v.),  he 
began  the  study  of  the  language,  and  in  less  than 
two  years  published  a  Latin  translation  of  part  of 
the  works  of  Mencius.  In  1832  he  succeeded 
Remusat  as  Chinese  Professor  at  the  College  de 
France.  In  1839  he  was  made  joint-keeper  of  the 
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Royal  Library,  the  Chinese  books  being  his  special 
care;  and  in  1841  he  became  “Administrateur  du 
College  de  France.” 

He  had  many  bitter  controversies,  not  only  with 
his  fellow-sinologues,  but  also  with  scholars  learned 
in  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  in  which  languages  Julien 
was  also  a  proficient,  having  learnt  them  to  assist 
him  in  his  study  of  Chinese  Buddhism. 

In  1863  he  was  made  a  commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  literature. 
He  died  on  February  14,  1873,  leaving  unfinished 
the  large  Chinese  dictionary  on  which  he  had  for  a 
considerable  time  been  engaged. 

He  prepared  translations  of  the  San  Tzu  Ching , 
Ch‘ien  Tzu  Wen,  and  a  number  of  dramatic  and 
lighter  works. 

Among  his  numerous  writings  on  Chinese 
subjects  the  following  are  the  most  important  - 

Resume  des  principaux  traites  chinois  sur  la 
culture  des  muriers  et  V education  des  vers-a-soie , 
1837,  which  has  been  translated  into  English, 
German,  Italian  and  Russian ;  Discussions  gram - 
maticales  sur  certaines  regies  de  position  qui  en 


Chine ,  etc.,  1841;  Exercices  pratiques  d' analyse  de 
syntaxe  et  de  lexicographic  chinoise,  1842;  Voyages 
des  pelerins  bouddhistes,  1853 ;  Mtthodc  pour 
dechiffrer  et  transcrire  les  mois  sanscrits  qui  sc 
rencontrent  dans  les  livres  chinois,  1861 ;  Ilistoire  et 
fabrication  de  la  porcelaine  chinoise ,  1861 ;  Industries 
anciennes  et  modernes  de  V empire  chinois,  1869; 
Syntaxe  nouvelle  de  la  langue  chinoise,  1869 ;  also 
translations  of  the  Book  of  Rewards  and  Punish¬ 
ments  (1835)  and  of  the  Tao  Te  Ching,  1842. 

REVIEW,  THE  FAR  EASTERN,  was  founded 
in  1904  by  George  Bronson  Rea,  m.e.,  as  a  monthly 
journal  devoted  to  setting  forth  the  advancement 
of  the  Orient  in  engineering  and  industrial  lines. 
The  scope  of  the  magazine  has  been  enlarged  from 
time  to  time  in  an  effort  to  make  the  Review  the 
most  authoritative  publication  on  finance,  railways 
and  commerce  of  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
Indo-China,  Malaysia  and  Siam.  The  publication 
office  was  removed  from  Manila  to  Shanghai  in  1912 
and  the  editorial  direction  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
George  Bronson  Rea,  publisher,  W.  H.  Donald, 
Editor;  P.  L.  Bryant,  Associate  Editor.' 
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[Aro£es  appearing  with  an  asterisk  (*)  have  been  kindly  contributed  by  Capt.  Paul  PelliotJ. 


P.  50,  col.  1,  Bishoprics,  line  10.  For  “15th’' 
read  “14th.” 

*P.  62,  col.  1,  lines  20-27.  Note  :  It  is  true  that 
many  refugees  went  to  the  British  Legation, 
but  the  American,  French,  German  and  Russian 
Legations  were  held  throughout  the  siege.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  no  Germans  in  the 
Pei-t‘ang,  but  French  and  Italian  marines. 

P.  63.  col.  1,  lines  25-28.  For  “ChT  Hsu”  read 
“Ch‘i  Hsiu.”  For  “Hsii  ChTng-hsueh”  read 
“Hsu  Ch!eng-yu.”  For  “Chao  Hsu-chiao” 
read  “Chao  Shu-ch‘iao.”  For  “Yu  Lu”  read 
“Yu-lu.”  Line  31.  For  “D’Authourd”  read 
1  ‘D  ’  Anthouard.  ’  ’ 

P.  81,  col.  2,  Canton  lines  8-10.  For  “is  the 
residence  of  the  Viceroy  .  .  .  Governor  of 
Kuangtung,”  read  “is  the  residence  of  the 
Military  ( Tu  Chun )  and  Civil  ( Shen  Chang) 
Governors  of  Kuangtung.” 

*P.  92,  col.  2,  line  31.  Note  :  Delete  the  mention 
of  the  Ke  chih  ching  yuan ,  which  is  a  cyclo¬ 
paedia  of  the  18th  century. 

P.  147,  col.  2,  Dragon  Flower  Society,  line  1. 
After  The  read  §|ljg.  Line  14.  After  Halls 
read  Line  21.  After  Empty  read 

*P.  165,  col.  1,  Enamel,  line  1.  For  read  &W 

*P.  175,  col.  2,  Feng  Tao.  Note  :  Feng  Tao  had, 
in  fact,  nothing  to  do  with  Jhe  invention  of 
block-printing.  Giles  only  says,  “has  been 
credited  by  some  with  .  .  .  .”  Dr.  Aurel 
Stein  and  Captain  Pelliot  brought  back  from 
Tun-huang  block-prints  much  anterior  to  the 
time  of  Feng  Tao. 

P.  179,  col.  2,  Finnish  Missionary  Society,  line  6. 
After  at  read 

P.  183,  col.  2,  line  7.  For  read 

*P.  196,  col.  1,  between  lines  2 If  and  25  insert  Baron 
DE  ROCHECHOUART. 

*P.  199,  col.  1,  Fulin.  Note  :  Fulin  most  likely = 
Frum,  which  is  a  probable  Northern  Iranian 
form  of  Hrum  =  Rum. 

*P.  207,  col.  1,  Glass,  line  6.  For  “spahtika”  read 
“sphatika.” 

P.  211,  col.  2,  line  30.  For  “Ministers”  read 
“Ministries.”  Under  War  and  Marine,  for 
“Ordinance”  read  “Ordnance.” 

*P.  213,  col,  2,  line  1.  Lo-Han.  For  “Arahan” 
read  “Arhan  or  Arhat.”  (See  also  Arahant). 

P.  221,  col.  2,  Gutzlaff,  line  2.  For  “1830”  read 
“1803.” 


*P.  224,  col.  1,  line  5.  Note  :  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  the  bulk  of  the  writings  of  Han  Fes 
Tzu.  The  greater  part  of  them  have  been, 
translated  into  Russian  by  Ivanov. 

*P.  224,  col.  1,  Han  Hai.  Note  :  For  J|k  $>|  read 
Jle  $$  *  Suppress  the  following  commentary, 

P.  225  [headline].  For  “Hannan”  read  “FIannen.”' 

P.  243  [headline].  For  “Hsuang  Chuang”  read 
“Hsuan  Ciiuang.” 

P.  252,  col.  1.  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission, 
line  19.  For  ^  read  ||f,. 

*P.  262,  col.  1,  Jews  in  China,  line  3.  For  “16th 
century”  read  “17th  century.” 

*P.  262,  col.  1,  lines  29-31.  Note  :  The  theory  that 
the  information  available  shows  the  Jews  to 
have  come  to  China  during  the  Han  dynasty 
will  not  hold  water.  We  have  sporadic  mention 
or  traces  of  them  during  the  T‘ang  dynasty; 
those  of  K‘ai-feng  fu  only  came  at  the  time  of 
the  Northern  Sung  dynasty,  say  during  the 
11th  century  of  our  era. 

*P.  265,  col.  2,  Kalgan,  line  20.  Note  :  Halha 
means  a  “mountain-pass”  and  not  a  “mart.” 

*P.  268,  col.  2,  Kankali.  For  “Kankali”  read 
“Kangli.” 

*P.  268,  col.  2,  Kanp'u.  Note  :  the  Ganfu  of  Marco 
Polo  is  really  in  the  bay  of  Hangchow.  But 
the  Canfu  of  the  T'ang  times  was  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  Kuang-fu,  i.e.  Kuang-chou  fu,  Canton. 

*P.  272,  col.  1.  Khumdan,  lines  11-14.  Note  i 
The  reference  to  Hartmann’s  article  was  added 
by  Cordier.  Yule  died  long  before  Diet,  de 
V  Islam  was  published.  But  the  whole  theory 
is  to  be  rejected.  The  vocalization  was 
certainly  Khumdan ,  and  we  have  even  a 
Sanscritized  form  Kumudana . 

P.  277,  col.  1,  K‘ou  ChTen  Chih,  line  12.  For 
“Ssu-ma  Kuang”  read  “Chu  Hsi.” 

*P.  277,  col.  2,  Koxinga,  line  2.  Note- :  Kuo  hsing 
yeh  does  not  mean  “lord  of  the  country’s 
families,”  but  “lord  [who  has  received]  the 
surname  of  the  royal  [family],”  that  is  to  say 
Chu  ,  the  surname  of  the  Mings.  Cf .  Giles, 
Biog.  Diet.,  p.  108. 

P.  279,  col.  1,  line  11.  For  “Empress-dowager” 
read  “Empresses-dowager.” 

P.  282,  col.  2,  Kung,  Prince,  line  2.  For  gj£ 
read  ^I)f. 
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P.  287,  col.  2,  Lao  Tzu,  line  49.  For  %  £ 
read 

*P.  295,  col.  2,  line  3.  For  “together  with  the 
history  .  .  .  read  “together  with  the 

encyclopaedia  T‘ung  Chih  M  ifc  published  in 
the  12th  century  by  Cheng  ChTao  gft  .” 
Line  5.  After  san  Fung  add  :  “Each  of  them 
was  supplemented  twice  in  ChTen  Lung’s 
reign,  which  makes  a  total  of  Nine  Vung, 
Lines  24-28  are  out  of  place,  and  do 
not  refer  to  the  Yil  II  ai,  but  to  the  Yung  Lo 
Ta  Tien. 

*P.  299,  col.  1,  line  34.  For  $g  read 

*P.  300,  col.  2,  line  20.  For  S+c  read  5tc 

Line  30.  For  “twelfth  century”  read  “thir¬ 
teenth  century.” 

*P.  307,  col.  1.  Li  Chi.  Note  :  To  the  translations 
of  the  Li  Chi,  add  the  one  in  French  by 
P.  Couvreur,  s.j.  Col.  2.  Lieh  Tzu.  Note  : 
To  the  translations  of  Lieh  Tzu,  add  that  of 
P.  Wieger  in  his  “Patrologie  Taoiste.”  Col.  2. 
Li  Fan  Yuan.  Note  :  It  is  now  the  iff 
that  is,  the  “Office  for  Mongolia  and  Tibet.” 

*P.  323,  col.  1,  line  16.  Note  :  This  must  be  the 
later  Liang  of  the  tenth  century,  a.d. 

*P.  324,  col.  2,  Manchu  Language.  Note  :  To  the 
bibliography  add  B.  Laufer,  “Skizze  der 
Mandschurischen  Literatur,”  (in  Keleti 
Szemle). 

P.  325,  col.  1  line  3.  For  “province”  read 
“country.” 

*P..  325,  col.  1,  Mandarin,  line  1.  Note  :  In  all 
likelihood  mandarin  comes  from  the  Sanskrit 
word  mantrin,  minister,  councillor,  which  had 
passed  into  Malay.  Col.  2,  Manichaeism, 
line  7.  For  “HsiiAN  Tsang”  read  “Hs.uan 
Tsung.” 

P.  341,  col.  2,  line  33.  For  read 

P.  345,  col.  2,  Medical  Missions,  lines  7-9.  Note  : 
This  claim  cannot  be  substantiated.  Dr. 
Pearson  introduced  vaccination  into  Canton 
in  1805,  but  the  Spanish  had  taught  it  to  the 
Chinese  two  years  earlier. 

P.  350,  col.  1,  line  7.  For  “lifelong”  read 
“livelong.” 

*P.  380,  col.  1,  Mongol  Language,  lines  3  and  4. 
Note  :  The  Baschpa  writing  was  based  on  the 
Tibetan,  not  on  the  Uighur,  writing.  (See 
Baschpa). 

P.  380,  col.  2,  line  8.  For  1135  read  1235. 

P.  388,  col.  1,  Metal  Wind  Instruments ,  line  9. 
For  ft.  read  &  • 

P  389,  col.  1,  paragraph  4.  For  read  & 
throughout. 

*P.  395,  col.  2,  line  36.  For  Shensi  read  Shansi. 

*P.  396,  col.  1,  Nestorius,  lines  6  and  7.  Note  : 
The  circumstances  and  the  date  of  the  death 
of  Nestorius  are  now  well-known.  He  died 


on  his  way  back  from  exile,  just  on  the  eve  of 
the  convening  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
which  was  held  in  451. 

P.  401,  col.  2,  Numismatics,  line  32.  For  ^ 
read  Line  42,  for  read 
P.  402,  coi.  2,  line  2.  For  read 

P.  416,  col.  1.  Formosa,  Between  lines  22  and  23 
insert,  “Thayer  &  Bangs,  Eight  New  Birds 
from  C.  China,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool,  1909, 
pp.  139-141.” 

P.  416,  col.  1.  Between  lines  23  and  2 If  insert , 
“Thayer  &  Bangs,  Some  Chinese  Vertebrates, 
Mus.  Comp.  Zool,  Harvard  University,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  1912.” 

P.  425,  col.  2,  Patriarchs,  Six,  line  13.  For 
“Ta  I”  read  “Ta  Yu.” 

P.  426,  col.  2,  Peacock’s  Feathers,  lines  3  and  6. 
For  “yii”  read  “ling.” 

P.  443,  col.  2,  line  20.  For  “a.d.  600-900”  read 
“a.d.  618-905.”  Paragraph  4,  line  6. 
read  ($ 

P.  444,  col.  1,  line  8.  For  read 

Col.  2,  line  16.  For  “Wu  I”  read  “Wu  Yii.” 

P.  445,  col.  2,  line  7.  For  “Hsiung  Shih  Ling” 
read  “Hsiung  Hsi  Ling.” 

P.  445,  col.  2,  List  of  Political  Clubs,  line  4. 
For  “T‘ao  Yii”  read  “T‘ao  Yiian.” 

P.  457,  col.  1,  Po  Yen,  line  3.  For  1275  read  1295. 

P.  465,  col.  2,  line  36.  For  97  read  27. 

P.  468,  col.  2,  P‘u  T‘o.  Note  :  Besides  Johnston, 
the  work  of  Boerschmann  on  these  Sanctuaries 
should  be  mentioned ;  also  a  paper  in  the  B.E. 
F.E.O.  by  Peri  and  Maspero,  published  about 
1912  and  entitled,  “La  Kouan-yin  qui  ne  veut 
pas  s’en  aller.” 

*P.  483,  col.  1.  Note  :  Among  Ricci’s  works, 
mention  ought  to  be  made  of  his  Memoirs, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  Trigault’s  De 
Christiana  expeditions  apud  Sinas,  and  the 
original  text  of  which  has  been  recently 
published  in  two  quarto  volumes.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  most  of  the  Chinese 
works  enumerated  are  now  lost.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  almost  all  of  them  are  still  in  existence, 
and  some  have  even  been  translated  into 
Manchu  and  Korean. 

P.  487,  col.  2,  line  15.  For  “Brucher”  read 
“Brucker.” 

*P.  490,  col.  2,  line  5.  For  “Evasiiko  Petplin,” 
read  “Ivan  Petlin.  ”  (He  is  the  same  as  the 
Ivan  Petline  of  the  second  Treaty,  p.  491, 
col.  2). 

P.  493,  col.  1,  Sacrifices,  Human,  line  19.  For 
read 

P.  497,  col.  1,  line  15.  For  “Tsung  Cheng”  read 
“Ch'ung  Ch£ng.”  Line  17.  For  “Kuang 
Hung”  read  “Hung  Kuang.”  Col.  2,  San  Li. 
For  HU  read  H $!!. 
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P.  499,  col.  2,  Schlegel,  line  15.  For  “chinois” 
read  “chinoises.” 

P.  506,  col.  2,  Shang  Dynasty,  Table.  For 
read  ]§| 

*P.  513,  col.  1,  lines  2-4.  Note  :  Legge’s  opinion 
goes  against  the  unanimous  consent  of  all 
recent  and  best  Chinese  scholars,  who  always 
take  it  for  granted  that  about  one  half  the 
Shu  Ching  is  to  a  great  extent  a  forgery 
of  the  third,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era.  Cf.  Chavannes’  Intro¬ 
duction  to  his  translation  of  Ssu-ma  ChTen, 
and  an  article  by  Pelliot  in  the  Memoires 
relatifs  a  V  Asie  Orientale ,  vol.  ii. 

*Shuo  Wen.  Note  :  The  full  title  of  the  work 
is  “Shuo  wen  chieh  tzu”  (  5C  ^  ),  which 
means  [Work  in  which  the  author]  shows  the 


figurative  characters  ( )  and  explains  the 
composed  characters  (  ^  ). 

Line  4.  For  “about  a.d.  120”  read  “about 
a.d.  150.” 

*Col.  2,  Note  :  To  bibliography  add  Chalmers  : 
Phonetic  Shuo-wen.‘ 

P.  518,  col.  1,  Six  Boards,  line  4.  For  “Shih  pu” 
read  “Li  pu.” 

Gol.  2,  Six  Forms  of  Script,  lines  11  and 
12.  For  “iv,  mu  .  .  .  contorted  seal”  read 
“iv,  li  fH,  the  official  text,  v,  mu  chuan  |H;§| 
contorted  seal.” 

*P.  529,  col.  1,  Stupa.  Note  :  Add  “So  also  is  the 
Chinese  word  t‘a^|,  (ancient  thap).” 

*P.  533,  col.  2,  Sung  Yun,  line  5.  For  “Kandahar” 
read  “Gandhara.” 

P.  554,  col.  2,  Thousand  Character  Essay,  line  14. 
For  “pai  t‘ou  wen”  read  “pai  shou  wen.” 
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